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COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


DALLAS,  TEX.,  Thursday,  March  18,  1015 — 10  a.  m. 
Present:  Chairman  NValsh,  Commissioners  Lennon  and  Ilarriman. 
Chairman  WALSH.  The  house  will  be  in  order.     We  will  proceed  now. 
Mr.  Nntrlo.  will  you  please  take  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PATRICK  S.  NAGLE. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  My  name  is  Patrick  S.  Nagle. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Nagle? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  reside  at  Kingfisher,  Okla. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Kingfisher,  Okla? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Well,  I  came  in  there  at  the  opening,  April  22,  1889. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  came  from  where? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  came  from  Kansas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  part  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  came  from  Pottawatomie  County,  Kan*. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  some  studies  of  the  land  question  since 
you  have  been  down  there?  Have  you  had  some  personal  or  professional  con- 
nection with  it,  Mr.  Nagle? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  sketch,  as  concisely  as  you  have 
heard  me  ask  the  other  witnesses,  what  your  activities  have  been  since  you  have 
been  in  business  life. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Well,  you  mean  what  I  have  done  myself? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  what  you  have  done  yourself. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Well,  I  was  born  in  Indiana.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  stayed 
there  until  I  was  about  12  years  of  age.  Then  I  came  to  Kansas,  and  my 
people  lived  on  a  farm  there,  although  I  was  away  from  home  practically 
after  I  was  12  or  13  years  of  age  attending  school.  And  in  my  early  days  I 
held  some  county  offices.  I  practiced  law  all  my  life. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  Kansas,  before  you  came  to  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  Oklahoma  I  was  United  States  marshal  of  that 
Territory  under  the  Cleveland  administration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  practicing  law  in  Kingfisher  now? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  land  yourself? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  an  outline  furnished  you,  Mr.  Nagle? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  take  that  outline,  please 

Mr.  NAGLE  (interrupting).  Now,  there  will  be  a  record  made.  Does  this 
go  into  the  record? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  that  goes  into  the  record  and  goes  before  the  whole 
commission. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Now,  if  the  commission  please,  there  were  submitted  to  me  a 
series  of  interrogatories,  and  in  its  presentation  this  is  a  group  answer  to 
the  questions  that  were  submitted  to  me.  I  ask  to  have  that  marked  as  an 
exhibit. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  printed  among  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this 
subject  as  "  Naglo  Exhibit  No.  1.'') 

This  presentation  will  be  submitted  under  six  sections: 
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The  first  subdivision  will  be  the  lease  contract  in  Oklahoma  ;  the  second  sub- 
division will  treat  of  the  machinery  of  eviction;  the  third,  of  the  renters' 
union;  the  fourth,  of  the  schools;  the  fifth,  a  history  of  the  Oklahoma  farming; 
and  the  sixth,  why  the  movement  from  the  country  to  the  city.  And  under  this 
subdivision  will  be  taken  up  the  acts  of  violence  and  night  riding. 

Now,  the  first  subdivision  is  in  reference  to  the  lease  contract.  Now,  the 
word  "  force  "  in  Oklahoma  has  a  technical  meaning  ;  it  does  not  mean  a  six- 
shooter  or  a  bowie  knife  or  a  10-inch  battery  ;  it  means  a  battery  of  children 
with  the  woman  at  their  head. 

And  the  first  thing  I  wish  to  submit  is  a  letter  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  W. 
Newcomb,  of  Ardmore,  Okla.,  dated  December  16,  1908.  I  will  not  read  the 
entire  letter  but  only  a  part  of  it,  because  the  rest  is  not  material  to  the 
issue.  [Reads:] 

"  The  man  who  was  to  take  the  Hopkins  place  from  Choctaw  Country  has 
laid  down  because  I  exacted  of  him  to  procure  another  team  and  three  or  four 
hundred  bushels  of  corn. 

"  I  will  put  the  place  up  to  you  "  —  this  was  to  his  agent  —  "  to  get  a  man  who 
can  take  care  of  it.  There  is  plenty  of  room  there,  and  whoever  takes  it  must 
have  as  much  as  two  teams,  and  by  rights  should  have  five  head,  in  order  to 
make  two  continuous  teams  and  plenty  of  force.  Now,  when  you  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  anyone  be  sure  that  they  fill  the  requirements." 

Plenty  of  mule  power  and  plenty  of  force  means  children.  I  would  like  to 
have  this  letter  attached  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  printed  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  sub- 
ject as  "Nagle  Exhibit  No.  2.") 

Now,  I  submit  another  letter  from  J.  W.  Neweomb,  dated  January  2.  1909, 
to  one  of  his  tenants.  I  am  cutting  out  the  man's  name,  as  directed,  and  I  will 
read  this  entire  letter.  [Reads:] 

ARDMORE,  OKLA.,  January  2,  190V. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  just  returned  from  a  Christmas  trip  ,  to  Mississippi  and 
find  your  registered  letter,  as  well  as  another  letter  inclosing  contract  for 
Sargent,  which  duplicate  I  sign  and  return  to  you. 

Relative  to  Long,  subtenant,  Long  had  no  right  to  "sub"  it  to  another  man 
without  my  consent,  and  I  certainly  will  object  to  any  man  who  is  not  fully 
equipped  to  make  a  good  crop. 

I  will  write  to  Long  and  Arlington  to-day  and  will  ask  that  you  rake  the 
matter  in  hand  to  the  end  that  they  furnish  the  man  with  teams  at  once  if  they 
want  him  to  have  the  place.  Also  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  plenty  of 
force  to  work  the  land. 

I  have  quite  a  bit  of  accumulated  business  on  hand  to-day,  and  will  either 
come  up  or  write  you  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  W. 


Now,  the  man  Long  he  speaks  of  in  this  letter,  I  have  here  a  copy,  the  lease 
is  made  in  duplicate,  and  this  is  one  of  the  copies  which  I  have  here,  and  this  is 
a  classic  example  of  the  cotton  leases  of  Oklahoma.  (Reads:] 

"  RENTAL    CONTRACT. 

"  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA,  County  of  McClain: 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents:  The  following  contract  Ls  this  day  made 
and  entered  into  by  and  between  J.  W.  Newcomb,  of  Ardmore,  Oklahoma, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  G.  \Y.  Long,  of  Lindsay,  Oklahoma,  party  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth  :  " 

At  this  point  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  question  asked  about  the 
superior  bargaining  power  of  the  landlord  :  "  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has 
the  superior  bargaining  power  of  the  landlord?"  [Continues  reading:] 

"The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  rents  and  lets  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  for  a  period  of  one  year,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1009, 
and  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1909,  the  following-described  premises, 
to  wit  :  " 

Now  this  is  the  land  he  rents  [continues  reading]  : 

"The  house  occupied  and  the  land  cultivated  by  Alfred  Johnson  the  past 
three  years." 

Now,  you  will  see  he  keeps  in  Jus  own  hands  tlie  power  to  direct  what  land 
shall  be  worked,  and  after  the  lease  is  signed  then  he  elects  what  piece  of  land 
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the  tenant  shall  work.     That  is  not  true,  of  course,  iii  all  leases.     [Continues 
reading:] 

"  I'rorulcd,  however,  The  party  of  the  first  part  reserves  the  right  to  make 
some  changes  as  to  the  exact  land  which  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
work,  if  it  should  become  apparent  that  party  of  the  second  part  could  work 
some  other  land  to  better  advantage  by  reason  of  its  being  closer  to  him.  Such 
change,  however,  not  to  reduce  the  original  acreage,  consisting  of  100  acres  in 
cultivation,  more  or  less,  located  about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Bradley,  Oklahoma,  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  namely : 

"  First..* The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  plant  30  to  50  acres  in 
cotton  and  50  to  TO  acres  in  corn.  On  all  lands  otherwise  cultivated,  or  which 
are  not  properly  cultivated,  the  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay 
to  the  party  of  'the  first  part  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  acre,  payable  October 
the  first  of  the  current  year. 

"  Second.  For  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  premises  the  party  of  the  second 
part  hereby  agrees  to  give  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  one-third  of  all  the 
corn  and  one-fourth  of  all  cotton  grown  on  said  premises,  and  further  agrees  to 
gather  and  deliver  to  the  gin,  at  either  Bradley  or  Lindsay,  'the  said  one-fourth, 
of  cotton  belonging  to  said  party  of  the  first  part  free  of  charge. 

"  Third.  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall,  at  his  option,  enter  upon  said 
premises  and  have  gathered  his  said  one-third  of  all  corn  grown  by  party  of 
the  second  part,  after  giving  said  party  of  the  second  part  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion, and  for  gathering  his  one-third  of  said  corn  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  pay  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  the  sum  of  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  bushel,  payable  out  of  that  part  of  the  corn  remaining  in  the  field  belonging 
to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  at  the  market  price,  less  the  usual  price  for 
gathering  and  hauling  to  market:  FrorWcd.  however,  If  the  party  of  the  first 
part  deems  it  to  his  interest  to  have  the  party  of  the  second  part  gather  his 
said  one-third  of  said  corn,  then  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  gather 
the  same  and  deliver  it  to  any  point  designated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
provided  the  average  haul  is  not  over  one  mile,  free  of  charge. 

"  Fourth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  binds  himself  to  manage  said 
pi-finises  in  a  thorough  and  farmerlike  manner,  and  if  at  any  time  during  the 
tenure  of  this  contract  it  appears  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  or  his  legal  rep- 
resentative, that  the  said  premises  are  not  being  so  managed,  then  of  his  own 
accord  he  shall,  at  his  option,  hire  any  labor  he  deems  necessary  to  work  said 
crop,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  charged  to  said  party  of  the  second  part 
and  shall  stand  as  a  lien  upon  that  part  of  the  crop  belonging  to  the  party  of 
the  second  part." 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fifth  subdivision,  the  fifth  para- 
graph of  this  louse.  [Continues  reading:] 

"  Fifth.  During  the  tenure  of  this  contract  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
keep  in  repair  all  fences  adjacent  to  the  lands  which  he  is  cultivating,  for  which 
services  he  shall  have  the  privilege  to  pasture  his  own  work  horses  and  milch 
cows :  J'rorirled,  hoiccrcr,  He  is  not  to  pasture  until  all  crops  on  his  and  adjoin- 
ing premises  are  gathered." 

He  is  getting  the  pasture  privileges,  but  he  can  not  pasture  until  all  the  crops 
on  his  place  and  also  on  the  adjoining  premises  are  gathered;  that  is  on 
account  of  the  fences,  I  suppose.  [Continues  reading:] 

"  Sixth.  No  account  or  claim  .shall  be  maintained  against  the  party  of  the 
first  part  for  repairs  on  said  premises,  or  for  well  buckets,  or  for  anything, 
except  by  written  agreement  with  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  advance  of  any 
work-  done  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

"  Seventh.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  party  of  tin", 
second  part  for  any  damages  that  may  accrue  by  reason  of  stock  breaking  in  or 
for  any  cause  whatever. 

"  ISighth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  is  not  to  sublet  said  premises  or 
li  ansfer  this  contract  without  the  written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 
inth.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part,  at  the  expiration  of  this  contract, 
shall  deliver  possession  of  all  said  premises,  together  with  all  and  singular  the 
improvements  that  go  therewith,  in  as  good  condition  as  the  same  now  are, 
reasonable  wear  and  use  excepted." 

Then  it  is  written  in  [continues  reading]  : 

"  Tenth.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  work,  if  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  or  his  representative,  necessary,  two  days 
on  the  fences  inclosing  said  premises,  said  work  to  be  done  at  the  instance  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part,  or  his  Agt,  and  for  and  in  lieu  of  such  services  the 
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party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  pasture  privileges  provided  for  in  section 
five  of  this  agreement. 

"  Witness  our  hands  to  this  contract  in  duplicate,  on  this  the  8th  day  of 
J~><H-einl>or,  1908. 
"Attest : 

"  J.  W.  NEWCOMT;, 
"Party  of  the  first  part. 

"GEO.  W.  LONG, 
"Party  of  the  second  part." 

Now,  he  is  to  have  pasture  privileges  under  this  contract,  but  he  can  not 
have  pasture  privileges  while  the  crops  are  growing,  and  the  only  time  lie  can 
have  advantage  of  the  pasture  privileges  is  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  there 
Is  no  grass  growing.  He  has  his  work  horses  and  milch  cows,  and  if  he  should 
have  an  extra  mule  or  colt,  when  the  settlement  clays  come  that  is  counted  in 
under  that  contract  and  charged  lip  against  him. 

"A  farmerlike  manner  " — I  will  take  that  up  when  I  get  to  the  next  subdi- 
vision— what  that  means. 

Now,  as  to  the  machinery  of  eviction.  The  first  thing  I  wish  to  submit  here 
is  another  lease.  It  is  the  ordinary  lease  contract,  probably  not  quite  so  strin- 
gent as  the  other,  dated  the  10th  day  of  January,  1914,  and  it  provides  that  this 
tenant  shall  have  possession  of  this  land  until  January  1,  1915.  It  is  a  lease 
contract  between  Fred  W.  Lankard,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  John  Patrick, 
party  of  the  second  part. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  your  contracts  usually  in  writing  in  that  country,  Mr. 
Nagle? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Those  of  large  landlords;  yes.  This  has  his  name,  even,  written 
into  it.  This  has  not  [referring  to  another  paper].  Now,  this  Lankard  case 
is  [reading] : 

"Contract  made  and  entered  into  this  tenth  day  of  January,  1914,  by  and 
between  Fred  Lankard,  party  of  the  first  part,  of  Kingfisher,  Okla.,  and  John 
Patrick,  of  Dover,  Okla.,  party  of  the  second  part,  whereby  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  leases  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  the  NW.  quarter  of 
sec.  4,  twp.  17,  range  8,  containing  160  acres,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
Government  survey  thereof,  for  a  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  instru- 
ment to  January  first,  1915,  at  which  time  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees 
to  give  peaceable  possession  of  all  buildings  and  to  remove  from  said  premises ; 
the  possession  of  the  farm  land  to  be  given  after  the  crops  for  the  year  1914 
have  been  removed  from  said  land. 

"  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  give  for  rental  of  the  above-described 
land  one-fourth  of  all  cotton,  delivered  at  Dover,  Oklahoma,  and  one-third  of 
all  grain  crops,  delivered  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  either  at 
Dover,  Okla.,  or  the  F.  L.  Patten  farm,  same  being  the  SW.  quarter  of  sec.  31, 
twp.  6,  range  7.  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  to  pay  in  cash 
the  sum  of  $1.00  per  acre  for  all  pasture  land  on  said  farm. 

"  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  and  guarantees  to  prepare  one 
certain  piece  of  ground,  to  be  afterward  designated  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  sow  the  same  to  alfalfa,  at  a  cost  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  of 
$3.00  per  day  for  the  use  of  a  man,  a  four-horse  team,  and  $1.50  per  day  for 
man  without  team,  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  board  himself  and  horses 
while  doing  this  work.  The  party  of  the  first  part  to  furnish  the  seed  to  seed 
said  land  and  to  furnish  or  pay  for  a  seeder  or  drill  to  sow  said  land.  The 
party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  furnish  a  disk  and  harrow  to  do  the  work  on 
said  alfalfa  land  without  any  additional  cost  to  the  party  of  the  first  part. 
Said  party  of  the  second  part  also  agrees  and  guarantees  to  mow  said  alfalfa  at 
any  time  designated  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
any  weeds  or  trash  that  may  be  on  said  ground,  at  a  cost  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  of  100  per  acre.  In  case  said  alfalfa  should  make  a  hay  crop,  the 
same  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  both  parties  after  said  hay  has  been 
stacked. 

"  FRED  LANKARD, 
"Party  of  the  first  part. 

"  JOHN  PATRICK, 
"Part if  of  the  second  part." 

44  Witnesses : 

44  F.  L.  PATTEX, 
44  JOE  <  JRIMJCS." 
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Now,  under  that  contract  he  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  place  until 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1915.  On  the  21st  day  of  November,  1914,  Laukard 
brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  a  proceeding  in  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer against  Patrick,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  complaint  filed  in  such  cases,  and 
the  material  allegations  in  it  are  that  he  repudiated  his  landlord  and  that  he 
refused  to  comply  with  the  contract.  (Reading:) 

"  Filed  Nov.  21/14. 

"  In  the  justice  of  the  peace  court  in  and  for  Kingfisher  County  and  State  of 
Oklahoma,  before  H.  E.  Hopkins,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  city  of  King- 
fisher, Kingfisher  County,  and  State  of  Oklahoma.  Fred  W.  Lankard,  plain- 
tiff, .-v.  John  Patrick,  Mary  S.  Patrick,  Zeviah-C.  Edson,  defendants. 

"  COMPLAINTS. 

"  Comes  now  the  plaintiff  in  the  above-entitled  cause,  Fred  W.  Lankard,  com- 
plains of  the  defendants,  John  Patrick,  Mary  S.  Patrick,  and  Zeviah  C.  Edson, 
and  for  cause  of  action  alleges: 

"  That  this  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  following-described 
premises,  to  wit : 

"Lots  three  (3)  and  four  (4)  and  the  south  half  (i)  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter (i)  of  section  four  (4),  township  seventeen  (17)  north,  range  eight  (8), 
W.  I.  M.  in  Kingfisher  County,  State  of  Oklahoma. 

"  That  the  defendants,  John  Patrick,  Mary  S.  Patrick,  and  Zeviah  C.  Edson, 
forcibly,  unlawfully,  and  without  just  cause  detain  the  possession  of  said 
premises  from  this  plaintiff. 

"  That  on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1914,  the  defendant  John  Patrick  went 
into  possession  of  said  premises  lawfully  under  a  certain  written  lease  executed 
by  this  plaintiff. 

"  That  the  other  defendants,  Mary  S.  Patrick  and  Zeviah  C.  Edson,  are  the 
wife  and  mother-in-law,  respectively,  of  the  defendant  John  Patrick  and  were 
permitted  by  him  to  occupy  said  premises  as  members  of  his  family. 

"That  the  defendant  John  Patrick  disputes  and  denies  the  title  of  this 
plaintiff  to  said  premises  and  has  repudiated  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  has  refused  to  further  recognize  this  plaintiff  as  the  owner  or  land- 
lord of  said  premises,  and  has  set  up  the  claim  and  pretense  that  said  premises 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  persons  other  than  this  plaintiff,  and  has  wholly 
failed  and  refused  to  pay  the  rent  now  due  plaintiff  for  said  premises,  and  has 
committed  waste  on  said  premises. 

"  Plaintiff  further  states  that  the  defendants  have  been  served  with  a  notice 
and  demand  for  possession  of  said  premises,  as  required  by  law,  and  that  said 
notice  was  served  lawfully  on  each  of  said  defendants  more  than  three  days 
before  the  bringing  of  this  suit,  a  copy  of  which  said  notice  is  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  thereof  and  marked  *  Exhibit  A.' 

"  Wherefore,  plaintiff,  Fred  W.  Lankard,  prays  that  he  be  given  judgment  of 
restitution  and  for  the  possession  of  the  said  premises  described  above  and  for 
all  costs  and  other  and  proper  relief. 


"Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 
"  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA, 

"Kingfisher  County,  ss: 

"  Fred  \V.  Lankard,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  under  oath  that  he  has 
heard  read  the  foregoing  complaint  and  knows  the  contents  thereof  and  that 
the  matters  and  things  therein  alleged  are  true. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  -    -  day  of  November,  191-1. 


"Justice  of  the  Peace." 
(ExiTiniT  A.) 
"  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA, 

"  County  of  Kingfisher,  ss: 
"  Xoticc  to  vacate  to  John  Patrick,  Manj  S.  Patrick,  and  Zcviah  C.  Edson: 

"  You,  John  Patrick,  Mary  S.  Patrick,  and  Zeviah  C.  xEdson,  are  hereby 
notified  that  I,  Fred  W.  Lankard,  am  the  owner  and  entitled  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  following-described  premises,  to  wit: 

"Lots  three  (3)  and  four  (4)  and  the  south  half  (£)  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter (I)  of  section  four  (4),  township  seventeen  (17)  north,  range  eight  (8), 
W.  I.  M.  in  Kingfisher  County,  State  of  Oklahoma. 
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"  You  and  each  of  you  are  further  notified  to  quit,  leave,  vacate,  and  deliver 
up  to  nie  at  once  the  above-described  premises  for  the  possession  of  which  I 
.shall  bring  suit  after  three  days  under  the  forcible  entry  and  detainer  act 
You  will  govern  yourselves  accordingly, 

"  Witness  niy  hand  this  17th  day  of  November,  1914. 

"FRED  W.  LAXKABD, 
"  Oicner  of  said  premises." 

Now,  this  man  Patrick,  the  renter,  was  of  about  the  same  grade  and  same 
intelligence  as  this  man  that  was  on  the  stand  here  yesterday,  but  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  .justice  of  the  peace's  office  was  open — this  case  was  set 
for  1  o'clock — and  that  it  was  open  until  2.  That  has  been  the  rule  ever  since  I 
can  remember  until  they  recently  changed  the  law  in  Oklahoma.  And  when 
he  got  to  the  justice's  office — the  case  was  set  at  1  o'clock  and  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  had  arrived  and  he  made  this  affidavit  to  have  it  set  aside  and  in  this 
paper  to  have  the  judge  set  it  aside  and  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  appear  and 
defend.  He  sets  forth  [reads]  : 

"  Before  H.  E.  Hopkins,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  Kingfisher  City 
District,  Kingfisher  County,  Okla.  Fred  W.  Lankard,  plaintiff,  1?.  John 
Patrick,  Mary  S.  Patrick,  and  Levinih  C.  Patrick,  defendants. 

"AFFIDAVIT. 

"Comes  now  the  said  defendant,  John  Patrick,  in  his  own  behalf  and  in 
behalf  of  his  codefendants,  and  makes  oath  and  says:  That  he  is  defendant 
in  the  above  cause  and  makes  this  affidavit  in  his  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of 
his  wife  and  Mrs.  Edson,  his  wife's  mother,  who  has  resided  on  the  tract  of 
land  named  in  complaint  since  1893.  That  he  appeared  before  said  court  at 
1.15  o'clock  p.  m  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1914,  the  day  said  cause  was  set 
for  trial,  and  was  informed  by  the  court  that  judgment  was  taken  by  defend- 
ant at  1  p.  m.  of  this  day.  That  defendant  is,  and  was,  unacquainted*  with  the 
location  of  the  office  of  said  justice  and  was  starting  to  the  courthouse  in  con- 
sultation with  a  friend  as  just  what  to  do,  and  had  not  reached  the  justice's 
office  at  1  o'clock.  That  he  has  a  just  and  legal  defense  to  said  cause,  and 
Zeviah  C.  Edson  has  a  just  and  legal  defense  to  said  cause,  and  that  she  is 
sick  at  this  time  and  old  and  unable  at  this  time  to  attend  the  trial  of  this 
cause. 

"That  this  affiant  holds  said  land  under  a  contract  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof.  That  this  showing  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  vexa- 
tion and  delay.  That  this  affiant  denies  the  allegation  in  the  complaint  that. 
he  has  repudiated  his  landlord  or  refused  to  pay  the  rent,  or  committed  waste, 
and  says  that  on  January  1,  1915,  he  will  give  peaceable  possession  under  said 
contract. 

"He  prays  that  the  judgment  in  said  cause  be  set  aside  and  that  said  caus<> 
be  set  down  for  trial. 

"  JOHN  PATKICK. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  25th  day  of  November,  1914. 

"  H.  E.  HOPKINS,  J.  P." 

Now,  the  reason  that  was  done — the  history  of  the  case  is  about  this,  and 
I  am  not  attorney  in  the  case  and  in  none  of  the  litigation  whatever,  and  had 
and  have  no  interest  in  it.  The  only  thing  I  ever  done  in  the  case  was  the 
lawyer  telephoned  me  about  1  o'clock,  or  just  about  the  time  when  he  came  into 
the  office  to  get  that  case  continued,  and  I  went  and  attended  to  that  for  him 
or  tried  to,  and  since  that  time  or  before  that  time  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  case. 

But  it  seems  this  land  was  taken  as  a  homestead  by  this  old  woman  over 
20  years  ago,  and  the  husband  died  5  years  ago,  leaving  her  about  $10,000 
in  land  and  other  property,  and  that  through  litigation  and  misfortune  and  one 
thing  and  another  she  lost  everything,  and  then  this  son-in-law  rented  this 
land  for  one  year.  The  land  is  worth  $5,000  or  $6,000,  but  this  man  Patrick — 
he  is  an  old  man  and  his  wife  was  dying  with  cancer  and  they  had  no  force 
of  children,  or  if  they  had  any  they  were  grown  up  and  had  left  there.  And 
there  was  a  young  fellow  who  had  plenty  of  force,  and  who  had  a  father-in-law 
that  had  money,  and  he  wanted  this  land  and  he  was  ready  to  move  onto  the 
land  if  he  could  get  the  house  on  the  land,  and  there  was  a  good  house  on 
that  laud,  and  he  says  to  Lankard :  "  I  want  the  laud,  and  I  want  it  now." 
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And  Lankard,  in  order  to  get  him  on  the  land,  had  to  put  this  man  off,  and 
they  brought  this  proceeding. 

Now,  then,  on  the  17th  day  of  December  I  told  this  man  Patrick,  I  said, 
"  If  they  come  out  to  put  you  off  you  call  me  up  over  the  telephone/'  That 
was  after  I  was  cited  to  appear  before  this  commission.  I  said,  "  If  they  under- 
take to  put  you  off  call  me  up."  The  telephone  rang,  and  he  said,  "  They  are 
out  here  to  put  me  off."  I  got  in  an  automobile  and  took  a  photographer  with 
me,  and  when  I  got  out  there  I  had  this  picturef  taken  [handing  picture  to 
the  chairman].  I  stayed  around  there  waiting  a  couple  of  hours,  and  they 
were  rather  ashamed  of  themselves.  The  landlord  was  out  there  and  he  went 
off,  and  they  got  in  the  automobile  and  went  home.  That  is  to-  say,  the  land- 
lord, and  this  young  fellow  there  helping  to  take  the  place  he  also  went  home. 
So  that  evening  Patrick  just  moved  the  stuff  back  into  his  house.  I  went 
home.  I  called  up  the  constable  and  I  told  him,  asked  him  if  he  was  going 
out  there  in  the  morning,  and  he  said  that  he  had  orders  to  go  out  there,  and 
that  he  was  going  out  there  and  put  them  off.  "  Well,"  I  says,  "  will  you  call 
me  when  you  start?"  He  said,  "Yes."  So  he  called  me  about  9  o'clock  and 
started  out  there,  and  hired  two  men  to  go  out  there.  And  I  took  my  pho- 
tographer, and  got  into  an  automobile  and  followed  them  out.  I  had  this  second 
photograph  taken  [handing  photograph  to  chairman]. 

One  of  the  boys  was  a  young  fellow  about  21  years  of  age.  He  saw  me  stand- 
ing around  taking  those  photographs,  or  ordering  them  to  be  taken,  and  he 
came  and  talked  to  me;  and  he  was  a  high-school  boy,  was  going  to  school 
with  my  boy.  I  was  attorney  for  his  father,  and  he  came  to  me  and  asked 
what  I  "thought  he  ought  to  do.  "  Well,"  I  says,  "  does  your  father  know  you 
are  out  here?"  He  says,  "No."  I  said,  "I  would  sooner  be  hung  for  a  horse 
thief  than  to  be  doing  what  you  are  out  here  doing."  He  said,  "I  will  quit." 
So  I  got  in  the  automobile  to  go  back  home  again.  The  stuff  was  moved  back 
again. 

The  last  time  I  was  there — there  is  an  old  woman  there ;  she  is  sick  and 
in  bed.  They  moved  everything  out  and  left  her  in.  She  was  82  years  of  age ; 
she  was  born  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  her  ancestors  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  War  between  the  States. 
That  is  the  end. 

Well,  we  came  back  home.  The  stuff  was  moved  back,  and  I  asked  the  officer 
if  he  was  going  out  there  the  next  day.  He  said,  "  No ;  he  was  sick,"  and  he  re- 
fused to  go  out.  But  they  finally  got  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  told  him  he 
would  either  go  or  they  would  move  him  from  office.  I  was  frank  with  him, 
of  course.  I  told  him  when  he  went  out  to  please  call  me,  that  I  would  like  to 
make  the  trip  with  him. 

But  the  thing  drifted  along  for  a  day  or  two,  and  they  went  to  work  and 
took  this  photographer,  ran  him  off,  and  went  out  there  and  didn't  let  me  know 
when  they  were  going,  and  when  they  moved  the  old  woman  off  the  last  time  I 
was  not  there.  They  got  the  photographer  away  from  me,  and  the  other  pho- 
tographer in  the  town  would  not  go. 

Now,  this  man  Laukard,  he  is  what  you  call  a  good  man;  he  is  not  a  bad 
man  at  all.  He  lives  in  the  same  ward  with  me.  His  family  and  my  family 
visit.  We  are  friends  personally.  He  has  all  the  conventional  virtues.  I  do  not 
think  he  smokes,  or  swears,  or  chews,  or  gambles,  or  hunts  on  Sunday  without 
a  license,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  of  him  ever  doing  anything 
except  to  protect  his  own  economic  interests.  He  is  a  religious  man  and  a  good 
man.  And  I  cite  this  .simply  to  show  that  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  has  a  naked  economic  relationship  that  is  wholly  void 
of  any  sentiment  that  might  be  born  of  any  religious  system  or  any  ethical 
philosophy.  That  when  the  economic  interests  of  a  man  collide  with  his  re- 
ligious or  etliical  feeling,  or  patriotism,  he  just  kicks  his  patriotism  and  re- 
ligion out  the  back  door,  ami  he  says  to  his  patriotism,  "  Good-by ;  I  will  meet 
you  on  the  fourth  day  of  next  July."  He  says  to  his  religion,  "  Good-by ;  I  will 
meet  you  at  10.30  on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  will  stay  with  you  until  about 
11.50  or  11.55 ;  then  I  want  to  go  home  and  get  dinner.  I  want  to  rest  the  rest 
of  the  Sunday  afternoon  so  I  will  be  fresh  to  play  the  game  early  Monday 
morning." 

Now,  then,  why  did  that  justice  of  the  peace  act  in  that  arbitrary  manner? 
He  is  a  good  man ;  he  had  no  feeling  against  that  man.  He  never  met  him  be- 
fore ;  never  knew  nothing  about  him.  He  had  no  feeling  against  me.  If  I  had 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  case  he  would  have  done  just  exactly  the  same. 
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Now,  originally  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  and  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  I  think  in  the  laws  of  almost  every  State, 
the  subdivisions  of  a  county  are  into  townships,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
a  constable  are  always  elected;  we  always  elected  in  every  State  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  a  justice  of  the  peace  that  has  jurisdiction  over  such  cases 
as  that.  If  that  case  was  tried  in  the  country  that  man  would  not  have  been 
put  off  of  that  land,  and  the  landlords  know  that.  So  they  went  to  work  and 
they  changed  the  law,  and  they  repealed  the  law  giving  those  people  in  the 
country  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  constable,  and  they  divided  the  county 
up  into  districts,  where  each  district  would  be  controlled  by  an  electric-light 
town.  And  in  those  electric-light  towns  now  they  elect  the  justices  of  the  peace 
and  the  constables,  four  or  five  or  six  of  them  in  the  county.  And  the  man 
that  holds  the  strong  hand  on  this  rental  lease,  he  sees  to  the  election  of  these 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  they  look  after  his  interests  in  the  courts. 

And  if  you  say,  "  Why  don't  he  appeal  ?  " — they  must  give  a  bond  for  twice 
the  amount  of  the  damages,  and  they  can't  give  the  bond. 

Well,  he  will  say,  "Why  don't  you  test  it  out,  carry  some  case  to  the 
district  court."  Well,  the  way  they  are  fixed  in  the  district  courts  is  this: 

Originally  we  had  a  jury  system  that  was  democratic.  The  jury  was  selected 
so  that  no  judge  could  either  convict  or  acquit  a  man  by  manipulating  the 
jury;  neither  could  any  county  attorney  or  any  sheriff.  We  drew  that  and 
had  it  passed  by  the  Territory  legislature  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from 
those  Federal  judges,  and  as  soon  as  the  landlord  question  became  acute 
they  changed  that  law,  and  the  first  law  they  made  and  the  first  law  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  December,  1908,  was  that  the  judge  should  appoint  a 
jury  commission  of  three,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party;  that  the  jury  list  of  300,  or  whatever  number  of  names  is 
required,  should  be  selected  from  the  poll  book.  Within  60  days  that  was 
changed,  and  the  jury  list  must  be  selected  now  from  the  tax  rolls.  But  you 
might  say,  "Well,  the  tenants  have  some  property,"  but  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion law  of  $200  or  $300.  And  the  tax  roll  is  in  two  books;  one  of  them  is 
personal  property  and  the  other  is  real  estate.  Of  course,  the  judges  always 
select  what  they  call  a  good  man,  but  the  tenant  is  never  a  good  man — not 
for  that  purpose.  They  are  selected,  generally  they  are  business  men,  real- 
estate  men,  or  side-line  farmers,  and  they  took  the  tax  roll  and  they  selected 
the  jury  list,  and  from  that  it  excludes  100,000  renters  from  serving  on  the 
jury.  You  don't  ever  get  a  tenant  farmer  on  the  jury  unless  they  want  him 
there.  Now,  then,  every  tenant  farmer  in  Oklahoma  is  mortgaged ;  that  is, 
chattel  mortgaged.  If  there  is  a  tenant  farmer  in  Oklahoma  that  is  not  chat- 
tel mortgaged  I  have  never  met  him,  and  have  never  met  the  man  that  did 
meet  him. 

Now,  the  way  that  a  chattel  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  it  is  not  always  fore- 
closed strictly  under  the  law.  They  have  what  they  call  auction  sales,  and 
the  bankers  and  money  lenders  and  the  storekeepers  go  to  this  tenant  farmer 
that  is  going  under,  and  he  will  make  a  talk  to  him  and  say,  "You  might 
as  well  turn  the  property  over,  we  will  take  it  over  to  John  Brown's  and  sell 
it  off,  and  if  it  don't  bring  what  you  owe,  we  will  have  to  swear  it  away  any- 
how," and  it  will  be  better  for  the  banker  and  better  for  the  tenant  farmer. 
So  that  these  auction  sales,  or  at  least  a  large  percentage  of  those  auction 
sales  we  see  advertised,  tliat  is  the  result.  That  is  the  way  they  foreclose  a 
chattel  mortgage,  and  then  they  protect  themselves  by  what  they  call  loading. 
That  is,  they  bring,  say,  $300  worth  of  property  and  chattel  mortgaged  up 
to  the  gunwales,  and  the  man  can't  pay  out,  whether  he  is  sick  or  had  a  death 
in  the  family  or  doctor  bills  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  you  are  the  banker, 
and  you  say,  "Call  me  in  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  me,  and  try  to  get 
me  to  turn  the  property  over  to  you."  This  man  here,  he  is  also  chattel  mort- 
gaged to  you,  and  he  has  got  $500  worth  of  property,  and  there  is  only  a 
$200  mortgage  on  it,  and  you  call  him  in  and  say  there  is  a  sale  over  here 
at  John  Brown's,  I  want  you  to  attend  that  sale.  There  are  going  to  be  some 
good  bargains  there.  You  buy  this  stuff  in.  That  is  this  particular  stuff,  and 
he  can  make  something  and  he  loads  my  debt  on  Holman,  and  he  gives  a  first 
mortgage  on  my  stuff  and  a  second  mortgage  on  the  equity  that  Holman  holds 
in  his. 

In  the  matter  of  the  renters'  union,  I  will  take  that  up  second.  The  first 
renters'  union  that  was  ever  organized  was  in  September,  1909,  in  McClain 
County,  Okla.  And  afterwards,  on  November  14,  1911,  at  Waco,  Tex.,  the 
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Texas  tonn ins  organized,  and  afterwards  they  both  got  together  and  are  practi- 
cally the  same  organization  now,  I  understand  they  are  merged  into  the  Land 
League. 

Now,  at  that  time,  in  September,  1909,  these  were  the  demands  of  the  renters' 
union.  I  have  got  the  documents  here  to  prove  it.  I  will  give  you  this.  [Hand- 
ing pictures  of  renters'  homes  in  Oklahoma  to  the  chairman.] 

(The  pictures  referred  to  were  offered  by  the  witness.  They  are  not 
printed. ) 

That  is  a  classical  example.  That  is,  however,  not  strictly  true.  It  does  not 
show  the  woodpecker  holes  in  the  roof,  nor  the  rat  holes  in  the  parlor. 

Now,  these  demands  of  the  Oklahoma  Renters'  Union  [reading] : 

"  DEMANDS    OF    OKLAHOMA    RENTEKS'    UNION. 

"(a)  We  demand  that  the  landlords  of  this  State  shall  provide  their  tenants 
with. 8i  house  in  which  to  live  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two  rooms 
and  a  lean-to.  The  said  two  rooms  shall  not  be  less  than  14  feet  square,  with 
a  ceiling  not  less  than  8£  feet  high.  The  said  rooms  shall  be  plastered  and 
have  a  lumber  floor. 

"  The  lean-to  shall  not  be  less  than  8  by  20  feet  and  built  substantially  to 
exclude  the  elements.  It  shall  be  partitioned,  one-half  into  a  kitchen  and  one- 
half  into  a  porch,  which  said  porch  shall  be  screened  in.  There  shall  be  at  least 
four  windows  to  said  building  and  two  to  the  lean-to,  which  said  windows  shall 
consist  of  two  sashes  to  each  window  and  so  constructed  that  the  sashes  can  be 
raised  and  lowered.  The  doors  to  said  building  and  all  of  the  windows  to  said 
building  shall  be  screened  with  wire  and  in  a  manner  to  exclude  the  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  There  shall  also  be  built  to  -said  building  a  front  porch  at  least 
16  by  6  feet,  which  may  be  roofed  with  boards  and  batten. 

'•(b)  We  further  demand  that  a  stable  be  provided  for  three  horses,  and  also 
a  shed  of  reasonable  size  in  which  to  store  implements.  We  also  demand  a 
( hicken  coop  not  less  than  10  by  12  feet  and  6  feet  high. 

"(c)  We  also  demand  that  the  well  on  the  premises  shall  be  curbed  and  so 
fixed  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  getting  into  it. 

"(d)  We  demand  that  all  stables,  horse  and  cow  lots,  shall  be  built  at  least 
100  feet  from  the  house  and  in  a  direction  other  than  southwesterly  from  the 
house. 

"II.  (a)  We  demand  the  establishment  by  law  of  an  agricultural  arbitration 
court  in  each  county  to  consist  of  three  men — one  tenant,  one  farmer,  and  one 
landlord. 

"(b)  The  said  court  shall  have  power  to  fix  the  rate  when  the  tenant  pays  in 
kind,  and  in  so  doing  the  court  shall  take  into  consideration  the  kind  and  con- 
dition of  the  house  furnished  the  tenant  and  its  surroundings  and  the  character 
of  the  land  and  fertility  of  the  soil. 

"(c)  When  the  tenant  agrees  to  pay  in  cash  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  rebate 
in  the  event  of  the  partial  or  total  failure  of  his  crops  from  the  elements  or 
causes  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

"(d)  Said  arbitration  court  shall  have  exclusive  and  final  jurisdiction  over 
all  disputes  and  contracts  between  tenants  and  landlords,  and  no  lawyer  shall 
be  allowed  to  appear  and  plead  before  said  tribunal." 

And  then  it  goes  on,  and  I  will  not  read  it  all.  [Handing  paper  to  the 
reporter.  ] 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  notice  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  it. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  that  will  appear  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  I  think  the  time  would  be  well  employed  in  reading 
that  all  in. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  All  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  they  are  in  the  nature  of  constructive  suggestions 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tenant. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes.     [Continues  reading:] 

"III.  (a)  The  recognition  by  law  of  an  association  or  union  of  farmers  who 
farm  the  land  and  of  renters  which  shall  provide  in  its  constitution  for  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  department  of  agriculture. 
The  officers  of  the  said  department  of  agriculture  shall  be  elected,  and  the  said 
38819°— S.  Doc.  415.  G4-1— vol  10 2 
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department  of  agriculture  controlled,  by  said  organization  of  farmers  and 
renters  so  recognized  by  law. 

"(b)  The  said  department  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  following  powers  and 
such  others  as  may  hereafter  be  given  it  by  law  as  the  evolution  of  the  economic 
structure  may  demand  for  the  protection  of  the  farmer  and  renter  from 
exploitation  by  the  capitalistic  class. 

"(c)  The  said  department  of  agriculture  shall  establish  a  bureau  of  insurance, 
to  the  end  that  the  property  and  crops  of  the  farmer  and  renter  may  be  insured 
against  loss  from  the  elements  without  carrying  the  burden  imposed  by  capi- 
talistic insurance  companies. 

"(d)  Said  department  of  agriculture  shall  have  power  to  purchase  any  or  all 
lands  offered  at  judicial  and  tax  sales,  the  State  furnishing  the  capital  for  such 
purchases,  and  the  said  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  department  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided  for  the  disposition  of  school  lands, 
except  that  the  board  before  buying  said  lands  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  State  from  fraud  and  deceit. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  proposed  department  of  agriculture  to  encour- 
age cooperation  among  farmers  in  the  erection  of  warehouses,  elevators  for  the 
storage  of  farm  products,  the  erection  of  cotton  gins,  buying  of  seed  and  ferti- 
lizers, the  sale  of  products,  the  working  of  land  in  groups,  the  purchase  and  use 
in  common  of  expensive  agricultural  machinery,  the  scientific  cultivation  of  soil, 
etc.,  and  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  such  efforts  of  cooperation  there  shall  be 
levied  a  tax  of  2  mills  on  all  the  lands  of  the  State,  to  be  collected  as  other 
taxes  and  turned  over  to  the  department  of  agriculture  and  by  it  expended  and 
disbursed  as  may  be  ordered  by  said  farmers  and  renters'  union,  which  associa- 
tion must  be  imder  democratic  management  and  not  bureaucratic  management. 

"IV.  (a)  The  school,  indemnity,  and  all  other  lands  that  now  belong  to  the 
State  and  all  lands  that  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  State  shall  not  be 
sold  and  the  title  shall  forever  remain  in  the  State. 

"(b)  Those  lands  shall  be  appraised  at  their  actual  cash  value  and  shall, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  be  leased  to  the  land- 
less in  tracts  not  to  exceed  160  acres. 

"(c)  And  the  said  lessees  shall  pay  the  State  for  said  land  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  products  raised  on  said  lands  each  year  until  the  appraised  value 
of  said  land  is  paid  in  full  to  the  State  with  two  and  one-half  per  cent  interest. 
The  said  lands  shall  bear  the  same  burden  of  taxation  as  lands  held  in  fee, 
which  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the  lessee." 

And  that,  according  to  their  theory,  is  the  most  important  there,  that  "  the 
said  lessees  shall  pay  the  State  for  said  land  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
products  raised  on  said  lands  each  year."  In  other  words,  their  theory  was  to 
get  the  State  to  finance  them  and  then  repay  the  State  the  same  amount  they 
had  previously  paid  the  landlord  until  they  got  the  State  paid  out  and  pay  the 
State  2i  per  cent  interest,  and  that  then  they  had  all  that  they  raised.  [Read- 
ing:] 

"(d)  The  right  of  occupancy  to  said  lands  in  the  lessee  shall,  upon  the  death 
of  said  lessee,  inure  to  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  lessee  during  her  or  his  life- 
time, and  at  the  death  of  said  husband  or  wife  shall  descend  to  such  of  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  lessee  as  are  landless  and  to  no  other,  and  in  the  event 
that  there  are  no  lineal  descendants  the  land  shall  revert  to  the  State,  to  be 
again  disposed  of  as  provided  for  herein. 

"(e)  Should  any  lessee  desire  to  surrender  his  lease  or  abandon  his  holding 
the  lands  and  the  improvements  thereon  shall  revert  to  the  State,  and  the  State 
shall  account  to  the  said  lessee  for  the  value  of  the  improvements  as  the  same 
may  be  determined  by  said  arbitration  court. 

"(f)  The  right  of  occupancy  to  such  land  by  said  lessee  and  his  lineal  de- 
scendants shall  exist  and  continue  until  such  time  as  cooperative  farming 
evolves  from  the  existing  system. 

"(g)  The  interest  of  the  lessee  in  such  lands  and  the  improvements  thereon 
shall  never  be  subject  to  execution  or  sale  for  the  payment  of  any  debts 
except  taxes,  nor  shall  the  said  lessees  have  power  to  mortgage  or  encumber 
said  lands  or  improvements  thereon." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly,  from  your  own  experience,  Mr.  Nagle,  in  Okla- 
homa since  it  was  opened,  what  do  you  think  of  the  constructive  suggestions 
contained  therein? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Why,  it  is  the  only  way  out  that  I  see. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  y9\i  indorse  them  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes ;  I  will  say  that  I  indorse  them  as  a  wrhole. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed,  then. 
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Mr.  NAGLE.  Oh,  there  might  be  some— yes ;  broadly  speaking. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fundamentally? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  proposed  colonization 
scheme  of  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  any  colonization  proposals  that  have  been  introduced 
in  any  of  the  legislatures  of  this  country — have  you  paid  any  attention  to  them? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes ;  I  have  been  over  the  colonization  business,  and  I  have 
abandoned  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  what? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  say  I  have  abandoned  that  theory.  Not  to  answer  you  so 
shortly,  just  for  tliis  reason :  That  you  can  take  a  small  patch  of  ground  in 
the  midst  of  a  Sahara  desert,  as  large  as  this  room,  and  with  all  the  water  in 
the  -world  you  can  not  make  anything  grow  on  that.  There  is  too  much  desert 
around  it. 

Now,  the  qestion  is,  What  is  there  in  store  for  this  tenant  farmer?  That  is 
the  proposition;  what  is  he  up  against? 

Now,  in  1889,  when  I  rode  into  Oklahoma,  a  man  rode  with  me  that  was  a 
farmer,  among  several  other  men,  and  I  will  call  him  John  Jones,  although  that 
is  not  his  correct  name ;  but  we  made  the  run  of  20  miles,  and  he  rode  up  Uncle 
Johns  Creek  and  jumped  off  of  his  horse  and  drove  his  stake  and  fired  his 
pistol  in  the  air  and  said,  "  This  160  acres  is  mine,"  and  he  went  to  the  land 
office  and  filed  on  it  and  got  the.  land  without  an  advance  and  had  lived  on  the 
land  from  that  day  to  this,  and  he  has  a  wife  and  five  children;  and  to-day 
that  land  is  worth  $50  an  acre,;  it  is  worth  more  than  that;  it  is  worth  a  little 
more  than  that  at  the  present  prices,  say  $55  an  acre.  That  is  $8,000.  He  has  got 
$2,500  worth  of  stock  and  some  machinery  around  there,  and  he  has  got  $1.500 
in  the  bank.  He  is  worth  $12,000.  He  was  what  you  would  call  a  thrifty 
farmer ;  he  is  well  fixed ;  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  farmers  in  the  town.  He.  is 
worth  $12,000;  but  you  must  remember  that  $8,000  of  that  Mr.  Jones  never 
earned ;  $8,000  of  that  $12,000  came  from  the  increase,  in  the  value  of  the  real 
estate;  that  is,  the  unearned  increment:  he  did  not  earn  that.  So  that  in  25 
years  Mr.  Jones  has  saved  $4,000.  In  25  years,  or  300  months,  Mr.  Jones  has 
saved  $13s  a  month.  Now,  you  will  say,  "  Is  it  possible  that  on  an  Oklahoma 
farm  Mr.  Jones  has  saved  $13£  a  month?"  "No;  he  did  not  do  that;  it  took 
the  combined  efforts  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  all  the  little  Joneses 
working  together."  There  is  an  eight  hour — they  are  eight-hour  people,  too,  as 
our  labor-union  friends  say ;  they  work  ei^ht  hours  in  the  morning  and  eight 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  if  that  man  and  his  family  could  only  save  $13J 
a  month,  and  they  never  went  to  any  picture  shows,  how  is  this  tenant  farmer 
going  to  be  financed  by  these  intellectual  gentlemen? 

The  tenant  farmer — every  third  year  for  the  tenant  farmer  is  an  absolute 
and  complete  failure,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  great  the  rain- 
fall is  or  how  abundant  the  crop  is,  every  third  year  is  an  absolute  and  com- 
plete failure  for  the  tenant  farmer  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  works  three 
years  on  a  rented  farm:  one  of  those  three  years  goes  to  the  landlord;  the 
second  year  goes  to  the.  bankers  and  implement  and  storage  companies;  and 
the  third  year  he  has  for  himself,  and  that  is  generally  a  failure.  Now,  how  is 
he  going  to  buy  any  $50  land?  How  is  he  going  to  buy  any  of  that  black, 
waxy  laud  we  have  been  hearing  about  at  $150  an  acre?  The  idea  is  simply 
ridiculous ;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  any  man  that  has  any  ordi- 
nary human  intelligence;  he  can  not  do  it.  But  the  question  is  asked,  "Why 
don't  he  raise  chickens  and  butter  and  milk?  "  We  will  take  up  the  butter. and 
milk  question,  for  instance. 

I  was  discussing  that  with  a  man  about  two  years  ago,  as  I  recollect,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  a  farmer  could  get  rich  by  running  a  dairy,  feeding  cows, 
and  milking  them,  separating  the  cream,  and  making  butter.  I  went  to  the  tele- 
phone and  I  called  up  the  mill,  the  largest  mill  in  the  town.  It  was  not  the 
town  where  I  lived,  but  the  same  rule  applies  everywhere,  and  I  asked  them, 
"  What  are  you  paying  for  wheat  to-day?"  And  they  said,  "77  cents."  And  I 
hung  up  the  telephone — and  this  can  be.  verified  by  going  back  to  the  market 
records.  And  in  about  five  minutes — wheat  at  77  cents  a  bushel,  100  pounds  of 
wheat  would  be  worth  $1.28^  ;  a  bushel  and  two-thirds  is  100  pounds  of  wheat, 
and  that  would  be  worth  $1.28*.  Now,  in  about  10  minutes  I  went  to  the  phone 
again,  and  I  rang  up  the  same  mill  and  asked,  "  How  much  are.  you  charging 
for  bran  to-day?"  And  he  said  "$1.35."  Now,  this  farmer  can  raise  100 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  he  can  take  it  to  the  market  in  electric-light  towns  and 
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can  there  pay  for  300  bushels  of  bran  if  he  gives  6§  cents  to  boot.  Now,  how  is 
he  going  to  get  rich? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  going  back.  At  what  town 
was  this  justice  of  the  peace  located  from  whom  the  process  came  for  this 
eviction,  the  pictures  of  which  you  showed  us? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  will  tell  you  about  this.  I  have  the  original  records,  but  I  am 
in  this  situation,  that  if  I  go  ahead  and  direct  this  commission's  attention  to 
any  particular  town  or  county,  when  I  go  back  home  they  will  say,  "  What  you 
said  is  true,  but  why  did  you  speak  of  our  particular  town  or  county,  why 
did  you  give  our  particular  town  or  county  the  worst  of  it?  Why  didn't  you 
pick  out  some  other  ?  "  If  you  want  to  know  privately  I  will  give  it  to  you. 
You  see  the  force  of  what  I  say? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  I  do;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  As  I  have  made  some  criticism  on  the  courts  I  will  finish  that 
np  now  and  say  no  more  about  it.  It  is  not  the  Federal  court  or  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  oppresses  these  families;  it  is  the  justice 
courts,  those  little  courts  that  he  conies  in  contact  writh.  I  will  say  this,  how- 
ever, for  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  I  want  to  be  fair  all  around,  that 
every  case  that  ever  went  up  to  that  supreme  court'  during  the  time  of  the 
old  supreme  court — the  new  ones  have  not  been  tested  out  yet — that  there  has 
never  been  a  question — financial,  political,  or  economical — raised  in  connection 
with  these  tenant  farmers  but  that  they -were  treated  with  fairness;  I  will 
say  that  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 

Now,  here  is  another  instance  on  this  wheat  proposition.  This  man's  name 
is  R.  T.  Johnson.  He  is  a  tenant  farmer.  His  post-office  address  is  Cashiou, 
Okla.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  In  the  month  of  September,  1912,  he  hauled  a  load  of 
wheat  to  the  towrn  of  Cashion  raised  on  his  rented  farm.  They  told  him  that 
the  wheat  tested  48  pounds,  and  offered  him  51  cents  per  bushel.  He  acted 
like  any  other  free-born  American  citizen  would  act  under  similar  circum- 
stances ;  he  refused  to  sell  the  wheat  and  took  it  home.  But  he  owed  a  note 
and  the  note  came  due.  He  then  loaded  up  the  wheat  and  again  took  it  to 
Cashion  and  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  grain  combine.  It  still  tested  48  pounds, 
but  they  said  it  was  a  little  "  bin  burnt,"  and  he  was  offered  50  cents.  He  sold 
the  wheat  at  this  price. 

He  had  10  bushels  left  at  home  that  he  had  saved  for  flour.  He  carried  this 
10  bushels  by  wagon  across  the  sand  hills  of  the  Cimarron  to  a  grist  mill 
located  at  the  town  of  Crescent.  He  paid  12  cents  per  bushel  to  have  this 
wheat  ground.  The  grist  mill  turned  back  to  him  34  pounds  of  flour,  7  pounds 
of  shorts,  and  15  pounds  of  bran  to  the  bushel,  or  56  pounds  in  all. 

At  the  price  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  the  milling  trust  for  flour, 
shorts  and  bran,  the  wheat  would  have  brought  him  over  $1  per  bushel.  Cipher 
it  out  for  yourself. 

This  is  what  the  tenant  farmer  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  going  up  against. 

Now,  this  man  that  said  that  his  wheat  was  bin  burnt  and  that  only  offered 
him  48  or  50  cents  a  bushel  is  not  a  bad  man,  and  in  that  town  the  banker  that 
held  the  note  is  not  a  bad  fellow;  but  do  they  treat  everybody  like  that?  Not 
at  all. 

I  raised  some  wheat  once  myself,  and  occasionally  wheat  is  hauled  in  to  me 
to  pay  an  attorney's  fee,  and  the  wheat  they  bring  in  to  me  is  no  better  than 
the  wheat  of  anybody  else.  But  I  would  call  up  the  grain  men,  and  I  would 
say,  "There  will  be  a  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  go  down  there  that  belongs 
to  me,  what  is  the  price?"  "Well,"  they  will  say,  "wheat  to-day  is  worth  75 
cents,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  give  when  we  look  at  it."  And  the 
wheat  would  go  down  there,  and  they  would  call  me  up  in  10  or  15  minutes 
and  say,  "We  have  examined  that  wheat  and  it  is  extra  good  wheat,  it  is  the 
best  wheat  that  has  come  to  this  market  this  season,  and  it  is  worth  more  than 
75  cents ;  we  will  pay  you  80  cents  for  that  wheat."  Now,  why  do  they  do 
that?  It  is  not  any  better  than  any  other  wheat;  but  they  know  that  I  am 
one  of  those  fellows  that  understand  their  game,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
antagonize  me  for  100  pounds  of  wheat.  They  would  rather  pay  me  $5  than 
have  me  go  out  and  make  a  holler  about  it.  So,  the  fellow  that  gets  the  worst 
of  it  is  the  one  that  is  least  able  to  stand  it.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  being 
skinned,  as  the  saying  is. 

Every  15  years  that  a  tenant  works  on  a  farm  he  takes  5  years'  vacation, 
one  every  3  years. 

Now,  as  to  schools.  Now,  in  Oklahoma  we  have  a  number  of  schools — the 
Northwestern  Normal,  at  Talequah ;  the  Central  State  Normal,  at  Edmonds ; 
the  East  Central  Normal,  at  Ada ;  the  Southwestern  Normal,  at  Weatherford ; 
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the  Cameron  Agricultural  Training  School,  at  Falls  Valley ;  the  University 
Preparatory  School — I  think  there  are  in  all  28  of  them,  of  those  different 
kinds  of  schools  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  appropriations  run  all  the  way  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  university  and  agricultural  colleges, 
down,  but  there  is  one  appropriation  I  wish  to  call  attention  to;  that  is  the 
university  extension,  $3,115.  For  university  extension  they  appropriated  about 
$3.000,  and  for  those  other  schools  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  don't 
know  what  it  amounts  to ;  I  never  figured  on  it  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  the  agricultural  college  extension  work, 
that  $3,000?  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Which? 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  extension  appropriation. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  That  is  for  agricultural  education  in  the  universities;  that  is 
what  that  is. 

Now,  why  are  there  so  many  educational  institutions  in  Oklahoma?  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  more  than  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  together. 
The  appropriations  are  not  so  great  as  in  those  other  States,  but  the  number 
is  greater,  and  the  appropriations  are  enormous,  too.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  high-school  facilities  and  getting  local  schools  to  the  electric-light 
towns  at  the  expense  of  those  fellows  out  there  on  the  section  lines.  His 
children  do  not  go  there,  but  he  pays  the  bills,  and  all  the  money  he  gets  out 
of  it  for  agricultural  education  is  this  $3,000.  They  are  not  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  but  they  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  the  price  of 
the  corner  lots  in  aid  of  the  speculators  in  those  electric-light  towns.  The 
children  of  the  tenant  farmers  do  not  go  to  those  schools.  There  is  not  1  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  the  hundred  thousand  tenant  farmers  in  Oklahoma 
going  to  the  State  university.  What  kind  of  a  figure  would  that  young  fellow 
make  in  those  universities  with  the  Greek-letter  chaps?  What  kind  of  a 
life  would  he  lead  down  there?  And  they  rule  and  ought  to  be  crushed  out. 

Who  goes  to  those  schools?  Why,  if  the  school  is  located  in  a  town  of  10,000 
inhabitants,  the  children  from  the  town  go.  Now,  I  do  not  object  to  any  ap- 
propriation, however  high,  for  the  State  university,  or  for  the  State  agricul- 
tural college,  or  for  a  proper  number  of  normal  schools ;  I  believe  in  the  nomal 
school.  Some  of  the  children  of  the  tenant  and  mortgaged  farmers  go  down 
to  the  normal  schools  to  fit  themsevles  for  teaching  school ;  a  few  go  to  the 
agricultural  college,  but  few,  if  any,  go  to  the  other  schools. 

Now,  then,  we  will  take  up  the  question  of  the  future  of  those  farmers; 
what  we  can  expect  from  them ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Oklahoma,  and  these  dates  may  be  tiresome  to  listen  to,  but  they  become  im- 
portant further  down  in  the  presentation. 

The  first  opening  of  lands  for  settlement  in  Oklahoma  was  on  April  22, 
1889.  A  tract  of  about  2,000,000  acres  was  thrown  open  for  settlement  on  that 
date  by  virtue  of  an  Executive  order.  More  than  100,000  people  entered  Okla- 
homa on  that  date. 

By  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  in  1890,  "  No  Man's  Land  "  was  added,  which 
is  a  strip  of  land  167  miles  long  and  34^  miles  wide. 

On  September  19,  1891,  the  lands  of  the  Iowa,  Sac,  Fox,  and  Pottawatomie 
Indians  were  opened  for  settlement. 

On  April  19,  1892,  the  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  being 
4.297.771  acres,  were  opened  for  settlement. 

On  September  16,  1893,  the  Cherokee  Strip,  comprising  6,014,293  acres,  was 
opened  for  settlement. 

On  May  23,  1895,  the  lands  of  the  Kickapoos,  comprising  206,662  acres,  was 
opened  for  settlement. 

On  August  6,  1901,  the  Kiowa.  Commanche,  Apache,  and  Wichita  Reservations, 
comprising  about  4,000,000  acres,  were  opened  for  settlement. 

The  Otoe,  Ponca,  Missouri,  and  Kaw  Reservations  were  opened  in  1904. 

In  1906,  which  I  believe  was  the  last  opening,  500,000  acres  comprising  lands 
in  the  Commanche  and  Apache  Reservations  were  sold  in  160-acre  pieces  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  all  of  these  lands,  except  the  last 
mentioned  and  the  Kiowa,  Commanche,  and  Wichita  lands,  passed  to  the 
citizen  settler  of  the  United  States  under  the  homestead  law  and  by  virtue  of 
what  was  known  as  the  "  Free  Homes  Bill,"  the  lands  passed  to  them  free, 
except  the  ordinary  filing  fee,  amounting  to  some  $15  or  $20,  which  was  paid 
at  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

Of  all  these  lands,  millions  and  millions  of  acres  in  the  last  25  years — 
ranging  from  10  to  25  years — have  passed  to  those  people  under  the  homestead 
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laws  of  the  United  States,  except  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  filing  fees  of 
the  United  States  Land  Office. 

I  will  not  direct  your  attention  to  the  tenant  farmer  now.  I  have  left  him 
and  am  directing  your  attention  to  this  other  man,  and  the  central  idea  is,  Can 
this  farmer  survive  or  is  he  doomed?  Has  the  flat  gone  forth  for  his  etxermina- 
tion  ? 

There  are  78  counties  in  Oklahoma.  Of  these  78  counties  approximately  70 
are  purely  agricultural.  In  the  State  there  are  approximately  200,000  farmers. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  or  what  was  formerly  the  Indian  Territory,  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  farmers  are  renters.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  formerly  known  as  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  one-third  of  the 
farmers  are  renters  and  two-thirds  own  their  own  land. 

FARMS    OWNED    AND    EENTED    IN    OKLAHOMA. 

This  table  in  reference  to  farms  owned  and  farms  rented  in  Oklahoma  is 
taken  from  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1911,  page  48. 

That  was  in  Indian  Territory,  and  we  turn  to  the  counties  cut  out  of  the 
Indian  reservations  and  take  the  county  of  Kingfisher  and  the  number  owning 
farms  was  2,172  and  the  number  of  renters  1,052.  We  take  Coinmanche  County, 
and  the  number  of  owners  was  2,022  and  the  renters  2,204.  And  that  was 
opened  in  1901 ;  so  you  take  all  the  counties  in  the  eastern  part,  or  what  was 
known  as  the  old  Indian  Territory,  and  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  are  renters 
and  one-third  own  their  own  land ;  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  this  table  shows  more  than 
one-third  of  them  are  renters  to-day,  and  they  received  their  lands  free  from 
10  to  25  years  ago. 

Now,  this  table  i-s  as  follows : 


Counties. 

Xumber  of 
farms— 

Counties 

Xumber  of 
farms— 

O  wned. 

Rented. 

O  wned. 

Rented. 

Adair 

496 
1,907 
290 
2,768 
1  184 
1,432 
518 
2,014 
1,256 
474 
543 
388 
927 
1,195 
114 
2,022 
803 
436 
1,771 
580 
1,853 
2,269 
2,696 
574 
820 
2,391 
989 
835 
1,378 
258 
515 
1,123 
335 
316 
1,702 
2,172 
680 
169 
574 

372 
989 
770 
669 
6,606 
995 
1,023 
1,831 
806 
1,763 
912 
829 
132 
917 
459 
2,204 
856 
1,576 
961 
417 
912 
670 
1,376 
1,940 
1,355 
1,253 
718 
773 
800 
839 
1,893 
964 
1,169 
1,  234 
1,215 
1,052 
673 
464 
1,868 

Lincoln  

2.340 
1,663 
1S3 
336 
185 
601 
1,812 
208 
712 
171 
870 
1,252 
453 
314 
1,572 
330 
74 
437 
9<sO 
1,  625 
10,  790 
429 
2,012 
175 
1.972 
615 
323 
814 
894 
2,331 
1,383 
398 
380 
246 
2,023 
2,312 
2,197 

1,660 
794 
1,020 
1,068 
297 
1,523 
633 
817 
767 
777 
1,497 
837 
785 
991 
907 
1,013 
610 
817 
941 
1,117 
17,883 
1,429 
1,670 
644 
457 
833 
1,678 
1,527 
1,433 
627 
819 
800 
1,020 
4,446 
1,054 
973 
877 

Alfalfa 

Logan  

Atoka 

Love  

McClain  

McCurtain  

Elaine 

Mclntosh  

Major  

Caddo 

Marshall  

Canadian 

May  es  

Carter 

Murray  

Cherokee 

Muskogec 

Noble  

Nowata       .... 

Okfuskee  

Coal 

Oklahoma 

Comanche 

Okmulgec  

Osage 

Creek 

Ottawa  

Custer 

Pawnee 

Delaware 

Payne  

Dewey  

Pittsburg  

Ellis 

Pontotoc  

Garfield 

Pottawatomie 

Garvin 

Pushmataha  

Grady 

Roger  Mills 

Grant 

Rogers  

Greer 

Seminole 

Harmon 

Sequovah   

Harper 

Stephens 

Haskell 

Texas  .  .             

Hughes 

Tillman 

Jackson 

Tulsa 

Jefferson 

Wagoner               

Johnston   

Washington  
Washita    

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Wood  „•'                        ... 

Kiowa 

Woodward  

The  State  

Le  Flore 

88,  178 

93,8% 
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Now,  this  is  the  table  of  1911. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  gvt  later  briefly  to  some  of  your  opinions? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  to  lead  up  to  it,  to  be  intelligent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  NAGLE  (reading).  "The  number  of  renters  in  the  State  at  this  time  is 
104,000.  Of  the  farmers  that  own  their  own  farms,  numbering  approximately 
at  this  time  95,000,  80  per  cent  are  mortgaged,  the  first  mortgages  ranging 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cash  value  of  the  land.  How  the  20  per  cent 
escaped  being  mortgaged  I  will  explain  hereafter. 

"  CONDITIONS   IN    WESTEKN    OKLAHOMA. 

"  The  condition  of  the  farmer  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  or  rather 
in  that  part  of  the  State  formerly  known  as  Oklahoma  Territory,  is  better  than 
that  of  the  farmer  and  renter  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  formerly  known 
as  the  Indian  Territory. 

"  Yet,  it  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  farmers  in  that 
part  of  the  State  formerly  known  as  Oklahoma  Territory,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  obtained  their  land  from  the  Government  free,  are  to-day 
one-third  renters  and  80  per  cent  of  the  other  two-thirds  are  mortgaged.  What 
brought  about  these  conditions?  The  first  Territorial  legislature  enacted  a 
law  that  the  80  acres  of  the  homestead  upon  which  the  residence  was  situated 
could  not  be  mortgaged.  The  cry  was  raised  by  the  bankers  that  this  would 
prevent  capital  from  coming  into  the  State  and  prevent  the  farmer  from 
obtaining  money  to  properly  operate  the  farm.  The  law  was  repealed  and  the 
loan  agent  made  his  appearance.  In  1894,  1895,  and  1896  the  rate  of  interest 
was  7  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  commission  on  loans  made  for  a  period  of  six 
years." 

And  if  anybody  questions  that,  there  are  hundreds  of  them  on  record  in  every 
county,  bearing  7  per  cent,  and  right  following  that  on  the  same  date  a  second 
mortgage  for  30  per  cent  commission.  [Continues  reading:] 

"  This  means  that  the  farmer  gave  a  first  mortgage  for  $1,000,  drawing  7 
per  cent  interest,  payable  semiannually,  and  he  gave  a  second  mortgage  for 
$300  payable  in  one  and  two  years  without  interest.  The  rate  has  gradually 
fallen  until  at  the  present  time  it  ranges  from  6  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  com- 
mission to  6  per  cent  interest  and  20  per  cent  commission. 

"  The  farmer  mortgages  for  one  of  two  reasons :  First,  dire  necessity : 
second,  because  he  knows  that  in  some  way  he  must  have  working  capital  or 
pass  to  the  renter  class,  and  to  avoid  this  he  takes  chances. 

"  Cornell  University,  from  its  college  of  agriculture,  issued  'An  Agriculture 
Survey  of  Tompkins  County,  New  York.'  This  is  a  200-page  pamphlet  by 
G.  F.  Warren  and  K.  C.  Livermore.  The  survey  of  conditions  in  Tompkins 
County  was  worked  out  after  four  seasons  of  exhaustive  investigation  cover- 
ing every  detail  of  farming. 

"  This  survey  discloses  that  the  wages  of  a  farm  hand  in  that  region  were 
from  $300  to  $350  a  year,  with  house  rent,  garden,  wood,  and  milk  added. 
The  survey  shows  that  one-third  of  the  owners  of  land  made  less  than  the 
hired  men,  one-third  about  the  same,  and  one-third  made  more. 

"  The  problem  of  the  survey  was  to  disclose  why  the  few  succeeded  and  the 
many  did  so  poorly.  The  survey  solved  the  problem.  It  found,  for  example, 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  owners  had  invested  capital  of  less  than 
$4,000.  These  were  the  ones  who  averaged  profits  of  less  than  the  hired 
man's  wages.  Those  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  averaged  a  good  labor  income. 

"  The  survey  discloses  that  in  spite  of  the  most  energetic  and  economic 
management,  only  1  farmer  out  of  236  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $4,000  was 
able  to  reach  a  labor  income  of  $800  a  year.  '  Shortage  of  capital,'  declared  the 
pamphlet,  is  the  cause  of  poor  results  in  farming. 

"  The  average  size  of  the  farm  in  Tompkins  County  is  107  acres.  The  owner 
with  more  than  100  acres  averaged  much  more  than  wages.  The  owner  with 
less  than  61  acres  made  less  than  wages.  The  chief  reason  given  for  this 
is  the  economy  of  operation  made  possible  by  machinery.  There  must  be  land 
enough  to  keep  the  machinery  in  use;  otherwise  the  capital  invested  in  the 
labor-saving  devices  does  not  yield  the  proper  returns. 

"  The  conclusion  therefore  is  reached  in  this  illuminating  survey,  that  to 
farm  successfully  a  farmer  needs  at  least  150  acres  of  land  in  his  own  right  and 
ought  to  have  200  acres. 
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"As  in  New  York  so  it  is  in  Oklahoma.  Shortage  of  capital  is  gradually  sub- 
merging the  farmer.  But  why  this  shortage  of  capital?  The  why  is  because 
the  farmer  is  unable  to  accumulate.  And  why  is  he  unable  to  accumulate? 
He  is  unable  to  accumulate  because  the  burden  he  carries  is  too  heavy.  And 
what  is  his  burden?  To  illustrate  what  this  burden  is  I  will  take  a  county  in 
central  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  best  counties  in  the  State,  well  watered,  fairly 
well  timbered,  and  a  county  in  which  can  be  grown  both  corn,  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton and  traversed  by  railway  lines. 

"  The  conditions  in  the  county  I  now  describe  are  the  conditions  in  every 
agricultural  county  in  the  State.  In  this  county  there  are  3,000  farmers.  One 
thousand  are  renters  and  2,000  own  their  own  farms.  Of  the  2,000  that  own 
their  own  farms  80  per  cent  are  mortgaged.  The  tenant  farmers  are  all  chattel 
mortgaged. 

"  There  is  no  mining  or  manufacturing  in  this  county.  The  wealth  produced 
in  this  county  comes  solely  from  the  labor  of  these  3,000  farmers  and  their 
families.  In  this  county  is  a  county  seat  town  and  two  other  electric-light 
towns. 

"  In  those  electric-light  towns  are  grouped  approximately  100  parasites  of  the 
first  degree.  This  means  that  every  30  farmers  must  keep  1  parasite  of  the  first 
degree  in  affluence.  They  must  furnish  him  with  a  first-class  house  to  live  in, 
with  servants  and  all  the  trappings  of  middle-class  fashionable  life.  These 
parasites  are  interlocked.  Their  conscious  identity  of  interest,  as  a  whole, 
against  the  interest  of  the  producing  farmers  in  the  county,  as  a  whole,  welds 
them  together.  If  the  bank  that  exploited  the  farmer  through  usury  should 
decry  the  graft  of  the  grain  man,  what  would  happen?  The  grain  man  would 
counter  with  the  charge  of  usury  graft  and  withdraw  his  deposits  from  the 
bank  and  report  the  matter  to  the  secretary  and  executive  committee  of  the 
State  Grain  Dealers'  Association  and  this  committee  would  take  the  matter  up 
wth  the  banks'  correspondents  in  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  New  York  and  the 
bank  would  be  refused  accommodations  and  would  eventually  be  forced  out  of 
business.  The  banker  may  be  a  good  man,  but  caution  impels  him  to  silence  and 
to  mind  his  own  business.  If  the  big  dry-goods  merchant  should  complain  of 
the  grafting  of  the  farmer  by  the  mills,  gins,  elevators,  grain  and  lumber  men, 
or  by  the  banks,  how  much  goods  do  you  think  they  would  sell  to  the  wives  and 
families  of  these  other  parasites?  If  he  whispered  about  usury,  what  would  the 
banks  do  to  him  when  he  wanted  money  to  discount  his  bills?  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  same  30  farmers  that  must  support  1  parasite  of  the  first  degree  must 
support  many  parasites  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  degrees.  The  bank 
that  directly  exploits  the  farmer  by  usurious  interest  is  the  parasite  of  the  first 
degree.  The  newspaper  man  who  advertises  the  bank  and  makes  its  business 
appear  respectable  to  the  public  is  a  parasite  of  the  second  degree ;  he  feeds  on 
the  banker.  The  landlord  who  rents  the  building  to  the  newspaper  man  is  the 
parasite  of  the  third  degree;  he  feeds  on  the  newspaper  man.  The  insurance 
agent  who  insures  the  landlord's  buildings  is  a  parasite*  of  the  fourth  degree ; 
he  feeds  on  the  landlord.  All  parasites  of  the  first  degree  have  a  string  of 
parasites  attached  to  them  and  feeding  on  them.  But  in  the  last  analysis,  how- 
ever, they  all  feed  on  the  farmer.  That  is  the  burden  he  carries. 

"After  these  local  interlocked  parasites  take  their  'cut'  from  the  products 
raised  by  the  farmer's  toil  it  is  passed  on  to  the  '  higher  ups,'  who  operate 
through  interlocking  directorates. 

"  This  is  the  burden  the  farmer  carries,  and  it  is  this  burden  that  is  gradu- 
ally reducing  him  to  the  status  of  the  peon  and  the  serf.  These  parasites  of 
the  first  degree  are  virtual  autocrats  in  their  little  kingdoms. 

"  They  control  the  press.  The  newspapers  in  the  electric-light  towns  are  very 
careful  not  to  publish  anything  that  might  enlighten  the  farmer  as  to  the  inner 
workings  of  these  interlocked  groups.  The  papers  depend  upon  advertising. 
The  farmer  does  not  advertise ;  the  parasite  does. 

"  They  control  the  church.  These  interlocked  parasites  distribute  themselves 
around  the  various  churches  of  the  town,  and  if  the  minister  should  denounce 
their  methods  they  would  withdraw  their  support  and  influence  and  he  would 
soon  be  relieved  of  his  charge. 

"  They  control  the  schools.  The  high-school  or  grade  teacher  dares  not  speak 
of  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  farmer.  If  she  expects  to  be  advanced  in 
her  profession  or  become  county  superintendent  of  schools,  she  must  hold  up 
the  parasite  to  the  rising  generation  as  a  living  exemplar  of  the  '  good  man.' 

"The  lawyers  and  politicians  are  used  as  buffers  between  the  farmer  and  the 
parasite.  They  stand  in  with  the  parasite,  but  they  hand  out  to  the  farmer  in 
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the  country  scfaoolhonses  bunk  and  soporific  dope.  And  in  this  they  are  aided 
by  the  newspaper  men. 

"  Now,  then,  the  question  is  this :  We  have  seen  that  one-third  of  them  are 
renters  and  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  farmers  that  own  their  own  land,  and 
that  80  per  cent  are  mortgaged.  Now,  how  did  the  other  20  per  cent  escape 
that  mortgage?  That  is  the  question.  The  fact  is  that  20  per  cent  of  the  farm- 
ers who  own  their  own  land  have  escaped  the  mortgage,  and  it  is  important  to 
know  how  they  escaped  it. 

"  Five  per  cent  of  the  farmers  who  own  their  own  land,  escaped  mortgaging 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  or  their  wives  inherited  money  from  estates 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  tide  over. 

"  This  accounts  for  85  per  cent.  That  leaves  15  per  cent  of  this  two-thirds 
that  escaped  the  mortgage.  How  did  this  15  per  cent  escape  the  mortgage? 

"  It  is  not  everyone  who  cries  '  Lord,  Lord,  who  shall  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,'  and  it  is  not  everyone  who  bawls  '  We  farmers,  we  farmers,'  ami 
wears  the  uniform. 

"  If  you  don't  know  what  the  uniform  is,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  pair  of 
overalls  and  jumpers.  That  is  the  uniform. 

"  There  are  what  might  be  called  '  sjde-line  farmers,'  and  they  may  be 
scheduled  about  as  follows — I  may  not  name  them  all : 

"(a)  Side  Liner  No.  1  rides  over  the  country  picking  up  a  calf  here,  a  colt 
there,  and  a  mule  somewhere  else,  cheap.  His  special  prey  is  the  poor  devil 
who  has  no  credt,  no  telephone,  and  takes  no  newspapers. 

"(b)  Side  Liner  No.  2  has  his  weather  eye  out  for  chattel-mortgage  sales, 
sheriffs  sales  of  land,  and  picks  up  '  equities '  from  real  farmers  who  are 
'  squeezed  out.' 

"(c)  Side  Liner  No.  3  raises  jacks  and  stable  horses  at  a  cost  of  $100  each 
and  sells  them  to  a  company  of  farmers  in  a  neighboring  county  for  $2,000  each, 
after  fixing  two  or  three  of  the  company  by  giving  them  their  share  for  nothing 
and  a  $50  '  William '  to  boot.  This  thrifty  gentleman  assumes  the  cognomen  of 
'  farmer  and  stock  man.' 

"(d)  Side  Liner  No.  4  is  another  thrifty  gentleman  who  wears  the  uniform 
and  whose  business  is  '  skinning  niggers  and  Indians,'  or  who  receives  a  com- 
mission as  a  capper. 

"(e)  Side  Liner  No.  5  is  the  '  retired  farmer  '  who  lives  in  the  country,  owns 
twro  or  three  quarter  sections,  and  makes  his  tenants  *  divide  up '  with  him 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half. 

"(f)  Side  Liner  No.  6  is  the  landlord  farmer  and  the  banker  farmer;  many 
of  whom  live  in  the  country  *  among  their  tenants.'  These  are  the  humane 
Christian  gentlemen  who,  before  they  sign  the  double-riveted  lease,  make  strict 
inquiry,  not  only  as  to  the  '  mule  power,'  but  as  to  the  '  force '  of  the  prospec- 
tive tenant — their  age,  number,  and  health.  '  The  force '  means  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  tenant  farmer. 

"  These  side  liners  constitute  the  other  15  per  cent  that  have  escaped  the 
mortgage.  They  stand  in  with  the  electric-light-town  parasites  and  make 
common  cause  with  them  against  the  real  farmer. 

"Now,  who  is  the  real  farmer?  The  tenant  farmer  is  the  real  farmer,  and 
the  man  who  owns  land  and  lives  on  it,  works  it,  and  produces  those  things 
which  the  race  must  have  in  order  to  survive  is  the  real  farmer.  The  tragedy 
of  the  situation  is  that  although  he  is  the  man  that  must  produce  the  things 
if  the  race  survives,  it  is  apparent  that  his  status  is  rapidly  changing  and 
that,  under  the  existing  order  he  can  only  survive  as  a  peon  and  a  serf.  That 
which  he  raises  on  the  soil  he  takes  to  the  electric-light  town  and  lays  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  parasites  and  they  fix  the  price.  He  takes  their  check  and  cashes 
it  and  goes  back  ino  their  places  of  business  and  buys  from  them,  and  again 
they  fix  the  price.  The  only  thing  that  is  necessary  for  the  producing  farmer 
to  know  is  the  road  to  town.  The  market  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  is  a  shell 
game  and  operated  in  a  way  that  he  is  ever  flimflammed  and  buncoed. 

"  Heretofore  it  has  been  impossible  to  enslave  the  American  producing  farmer 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to  enslave  the  Indian.  He  es- 
caped to  the  woods.  But  the  public  domain  is  exhausted.  He  is  face  to  face 
with  a  crises.  He  must  accept  one  of  two  alternatives.  He  must  in  the  future 
be  contented  and  docile  as  a  peon  and  a  serf  or  he  must  crush  the  power  of  the 
parasite  class. 

"  This  farmer,  single-handed  and  alone  forced  his  way  across  a  wilderness 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  contending  not  only  with  the  forces  of  nature, 
but  with  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men.  He  overcame  every  obstacle  and  con- 
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quered  every  foe  until  he  met  the  trust.  Although  in  this  conflict  he  has  been 
whipped  in  every  round,  yet  all  the  rounds  have  not  yet  been  fought  and  his 
fighting  spirit  is  unbroken. 

"Anything  a  man  can  whip  he  will  whip,  and  anything  he  can't  whip  he  will 
worship.  The  farmer  will  not  worship  the  trust ;  he  will  fight  again.  And 
before  he  can  reach  for  the  throat  of  the  trust,  he  must  crush  the  middle  men, 
these  interlocked  parasites  of  the  electric-light  towns." 

That  is  my  presentation.     I  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  had  something  you  wished  to  say  about 
disturbances,  out  of  which  grew  violence.  If  it  will  just  cover  that,  I  believe 
we  will  take  your  written  matter,  Mr.  Nagle,  and  close. 

I  was  asked  to  ask  whether  you  are  a  farmer  yourself,  Mr.  Nagle. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  landowner  yourself? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes;  I  own  a  little  land. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  little  land.     How  much? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  own  about  160  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  any  business  except  the  law  business? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  No,  sir.  I  never  was  in  my  life;  never  did  anything  except  to 
practice  law. 

On  this  question  of  violence  and  night  riderism,  the  question  that  first 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  why  the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  city? 
Why  are  they  leaving  the  country  and  going  to  the  city?  We  see  from  this 
presentation  that  80  per  cent  of  them  are  mortgaged,  and  after  the  mortgage 
assumes  such  proportions  that  it  is  apparent  that  they  can  not  pay  it  and  they 
become  also  chattel  mortgaged,  and  they  have  a  scale  and  they  sell  off  the 
.surplus  stuff,  and  pay  off  their  chattel  mortgage,  and  then  sell  their  equity. 
That  gives  them — they  will  come  out  of  the  deal  then,  probably  two,  three,  or 
four  span  of  horses,  and  probably  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  dollars  in  money, 
maybe  a  thousand  dollars  in  money ;  but  generally  it  is  two,  three,  or  four  teams 
of  horses,  and  four  or  five  cows,  some  chickens  and  hogs,  and  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  of  money,  and  they  are  equipped  for  what?  They  are  equipped 
to  be  first-class  renters.  Then  they  go  and  hunt  for  a  farm  to  rent,  and  they 
find  a  farm  that  suits  them.  But  there  is  a  renter  there,  and  economically 
this  holder  that  is  on  there  is  not  as  strong  as  this  man  and  he  shoves  him  off, 
takes  his  place.  This  fellow  that  he  shoves  off,  he  has  not  the  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars,  he  has  not  so  many  teams,  his  force  .may  not  be  so  strong,  so 
he  is  shoved  out,  and  he  moves  off,  and  he  is  better  equipped  than  the  fellow 
further  down  the  line;  he  just  goes  down  and  he  pushes  the  next  fellow  off,  and 
that  fellow  pushes  another,  and  the  weakest  fellow  that  has  got  nothing,  he 
drifts  to  town.  There  is  no  other  place  for  him  to  go.  He  has  got  to  go  to 
the  town.  He  can't  get  any  place  to  rent,  for  he  hasn't  the  mule  power  and 
the  force  to  operate  a  farm.  So  there  is  no  place  on  earth  for  him  to  go  but 
to  town.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  movement  toward  the  city. 

Another  thing:  When  I  was  a  child,  why,  I  remember  the  time  when  they 
would  knock  the  ends,  both  ends,  of  the  barrel  out  and  fill  it  up  with  wood  ashes 
and  make  lye,  and  from  the  lye  make  soap.  They  would  start  a  fire  in  the 
woods  and  make  the  sugar.  They  would  make  molasses  out  of  sorghum.  They 
would  raise  sheep  and  take  the  wool  to  the  mill  to  be  carded,  and  the  wool 
would  be  carded,  and  mother  would  spin  it  and  make  that  kind  of  clothing, 
stockings,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  also  the  wool  would  be  woven  and 
make  clothing  out  of  it.  But  the  house  factory  has  been  eliminated.  There  is 
none  of  that  \vork  any  more.  It  is  not  to  do.  That  kind  of  wrork  is  now  done 
in  the  city  and  in  the  factories,  and  the  men  and  the  women  that  were  engaged 
in  that  household  industry,  they  have  left  the  farm.  It  is  not  there  for  them 
to  do,  and  they  have  followed  their  job.  A  man  must  always  follow  his  job. 
The  job  will  not  follow  him,  because  there  are  more  men  than  jobs. 

Now,  then,  coming  to  the  question  of  night  riders,  and  the  causes  of  that. 
The  cause  is  simply  this,  that  the  man  down  the  line,  he  does  not  want  to  be 
pushed  off  of  that  land  by  the  man  that  is  stronger.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  indicate,  Mr.  Nagle,  how-  extensive  that  wras — • 
whether  there  wras  any  violence  in  the  county. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  about  what  constitutes 
violence. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  I  mean  is  direct  violence  between  the  individuals. 
I  do  not  mean  the  abuse  of  law  or  any  of  those  other  forms  of  violence.  I  do 
not  mean  economic  violence ;  that  is,  I  do  not  mean  the  pressure  downward. 
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Mr.  NAGLE.  The  fact  is 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  I  mean  is,  did  anybody  whip  anybody  else?  Did 
they  shoot  at  anyone  else,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  Did  an  organized  mob 
threaten  any  person  or  do  any  damage,  or  anything  of  that  sort — destruction  of 
property  of  the  landlord  or  of  the  tenant? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  proceed  and  give  the  details  of  any  so-called  night 
riderism  in  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  As  I  said,  there  is  a  misconception  of  what  constitutes  night 
riderism  and  violence.  If  a  place  is  posted,  they  do  not  comply  with  the  order, 
they  do  not  go  there  and  burn  his  house  or  take  him  out  in  the  night  and  whip 
him 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  mean  by  "  posting  "  a  place?- 

Mr.  NAGLE.  That  means  that  the  land  must  lie  idle,  not  be  cultivated  until 
the  fellow  that  owns  the  land,  or  the  renter,  does  the  right  thing.  But  if  the 
land  is  posted,  why,  a  man — if  you  will  let  me  say  this — they  can  do  more 
damage  than  with  a  double-barreled,  muzzle-loading  shotgun'  with  a  couple  of 
basketfuls  of  Johnson  grass — that  they  can  do  more  damage  than  in  any  other 
way,  because  within  an  hour's  time  you  can  simply  destroy  a  $10,000  farm. 
That  is  what  night  riderism  constitutes  in  some  degree.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  some  night  riding  done ;  I  will  answer  that  question  in  that  way.  And  acts 
of  violence  or  anything  like  that,  I  could  not  testify  to  that,  because  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  it  is  such  that  I  could  not  disclose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  position  to  state  the  details  of  the  trouble  in 
McClain  County? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  attorney  in  the  case,  were  you? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  else  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Nagle?  Is  it 
true  that  property  was  destroyed  in  McClain  County? 

Mr.  NAGLE.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    Thank  you,  very  much. 

(NOTE. — The  stenographer  was  directed  to  insert  this  in  the  record,  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Nagle's  testimony :  The  case  referred  to  in  McClain  County,  Okla., 
by  the  last  witness  (Mr.  Nagle)  was  the  case  of  Oklahoma  v.  Sam  and  Luke 
Spencer,  pending  in  the  district  court  of  McClaiii  County,  Okla.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  CHARLES  B.  AUSTIN. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Charles  B.  Austin. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  profession? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  At  the  present  time  I  am  head  of  the  division  of  public  wel- 
fare, department  of  extension,  University  of  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  sketch,  the  same 
as  the  other  witnesses 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would. 

Prof.  AUSTIN  (continuing).  Right  up  to  that  point.  I  am  a  native  of  Indiana  : 
I  spent  most  of  my  boyhood  days  on  an  Indiana  farm ;  taught  public  school 
seven  years  in  the  State  of  Indiana ;  hold  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  from 
the  University  of  the  State  of  Indiana ;  did  my  other  graduate  work — two 
years — at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  a  fellow  and  assistant,  and  took 
charge  of  the  work  in  economics  in  Grinnell  College,  in  the  State  of  Iowa ;  came 
to  the  University  of  Texas  and  have  been  in  the  university  four  years;  one 
year  in  the  school  of  economics,  when  I  was  transferred  to  the  department  of 
extension  and  assumed  the  position  I  named  first  in  the  beginning. 

Besides  my  scholastic  training  and  my  days  on  the  farm,  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  different  kinds  of  city  marketing  work,  grocery  business,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  privilege  of  stating 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  there  is  something  I  wish  to  put  in 
the  record.  The  case  referred  to  in  McClain  County,  Okla.,  by  the  last  witness 
was  the  case  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  r.  Sam  and  Luke  Spencer,  pending  in  the 
district  court  of  McClain  County,  Okla. 
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You  may  proceed,  I  hope,  now  without  interruption. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  The  remark  which  I  was  about  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
concerning  the  nature  of  my  work,  and  would  indicate  why  I  seek  to  appear 
before  the  commission. 

My  division  has  for  its  business  the  investigation,  the  study,  and  attempted 
solution  of  a  great  many  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  farmers  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  We  call  our  division  the  division  of  public  welfare.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  devoting  most  of  our  time  and  attention  to  rural  problems,  because 
it  appeared  to  be  the  best  field  for  carrying  the  University  of  Texas  to  the 
people — the  people  who  support  the  institution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  handed  each  member  of  the  commission  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  contains  eight  points.  I  am  quite  willing  to  begin  and  give  my 
evidence  on  either  one  of  the  points  you  may  select.  I  have  much  more  ma- 
terial than  it  will  be  possible  to  read  in  a  short  time.  I  have  about  125  type- 
written pages  of  evidence  in  front  of  me,  and  I  can  furnish  you  my  field  studies 
on  either  one  of  the  points  that  I  have  put  on  this  sheet  of  paper.  If  you 
will 

Chairman  WALSH.  Might  I  ask  you  to  sketch  them  all  briefly  and  give  us  the 
data  that  you  have,  for  our  record,  beginning  with  point  No.  1,  and  run  right 
through,  as  I  see  they  are  the  topics  to  which  the  other  witnesses  have  ad- 
dressed themselves,  at  least  one  of  the  other  witnesses,  at  any  rate. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  personal  privilege,  as  there  has 
been  considerable  personal  opinion  expressed  by  various  witnesses,  if  I  may 
crave  the  indulgence  of  the  commission  for  five  minutes  before  I  begin  to 
present  any  statistical  evidence,  to  give  a  personal  opinion  of  my  own.  I 
think  that  that  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  commission  will  permit  me  to 
furnish  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.    Just  proceed. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  reached  the 
bottom.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  work  that  has  been  done  for  the 
State  of  Texas  along  the  lines  of  this  work  was  the  moment  when  we  brought 
Mr.  Levi  T.  Stewart  before  this  cominifssion.  I  think  he  was  the  "  star  "  wit- 
ness up  to  the  present  time.  That  is  my  personal  opinion.  He  was  the  star 
witness,  because  he  showed  that  a  great  many  of  the  problems  that  confront  a 
large  fraction  of  the  tenant  farmers  have  nothing  to*  do  with  the  landlords  at 
all.  The  minor  part  of  Mr.  Stewart's  life  is  in  relation  to  his  landlord.  The 
tenant  problem  has  many  sides.  The  man  who  got  Mr.  Stewart's  money  and 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  his  life  is  not  the  landlord.  The  local  minister, 
the  physician  that  attended  his  wife,  the  undertaker,  and  the  merchant  carry 
more  responsibility  in  that  tenant  case  than  the  landlord  carries. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  indicate  what  I  mean. 

In  the  first  place  the  responsibility  for  the  condition  that  exists  in  that  one 
case,  must  be  carried  by  the  physician  who  attended  that  family,  or  the  dozen 
physicians — it  could  not  have  been  more  than  11 — there  may  have  been  10 
different  physicians  who  came  to  that  family,  and  the  responsibility  must  be 
carried  by  the  men  who  came  year  after  year  when  the  children  came  into 
that  family ;  they  did  not  get  the  father  to  one  side  and  explain  to  him  a 
fundamental  principle  in  life.  The  physician  failed  in  his  duty. 

In  the  second  place  the  minister  who  stood  in  the  pulpit  in  that  man's 
different  communities  failed  in  his  duty,  because  he  sometimes  preached  on 
the  beauties  of  heaven  instead  of  instructing  that  man  about  the  way  he  should 
live  with  his  family  six  days  of  the  week.  As  wras  shown  by  his  own  testi- 
mony, it  would  have  been  just  as  well  for  him  had  you  given  him  a  piece  of 
land  and  allowed  him  absolutely  free  use  of  it,  because  the  people  who  got  the 
cotton  that  he  made,  three-fourths  of  it,  if  you  please,  were  those  whom  I 
have  named  and  the  one-fourth  went  to  the  landowner. 

I  can  not  solve  the  tenant  problem  from  any  one  viewpoint.  It  is  a  many- 
sided  question. 

I  want  to  say  further  what  I  meant  by  saying  the  we  have  not  gone  to  the 
bottom.  Two  or  three  of  our  witnesses  that  we  have  examined  were  holders  of 
something  like  3,500  acres  of  land.  But  wrhere  are  the  people  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  a  generation  ago  voted  three  millions  of  acres  for  the  erection 
of  a  capitol  building?  Or  where  are  the  people  who  gave  away  a  public  domain, 
belonging  to  the  State  of  Texas,  that  was  as  wonderful  as  the  public  domain  of 
the  United  States?  Have  not  these  men  whom  we  have  examined  concerning 
their  holdings  simply  followed  an  individualistic  policy  that  the  minority  of 
people  did  follow,  because  a  generation  ago  only  the  minority  of  people  saw 
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the  meaning  of  land  in  this  generation?  They  have  fortified  their  beliefs  by 
the  holdings  which  they  now  possess. 

Now,  instead  of  dealing  as  a  State  with  the  fundamental  land  policy  we  are 
trying  to  regulate  the  rent,  which  is  a  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land.  In 
that  respect  we  are  dealing  with  a  superficial  instead  of  a  fundamental  question 
of  the  whole  business.  Whenever  you  try,  in  as  many  cases  as  you  can  bring 
similar  to  Mr.  Stewart's,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
tenant  farmer,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  regulating  rents  in  his  case -you 
will  follow  exactly  the  same  policy  that  the  scientist  would  follow  if,  in  trying 
to  breed  a  herd  of  cattle  that  had  no  horns,  he  would  saw  off  the  horns  of  the 
successive  generations,  instead  of  selecting  the  cattle  which  had  the  shortest 
horns  in  each  succeeding  generation.  In  other  words,  we  are  working  with  the 
top  of  the  case  and  not  with  the  bottom. 

I  base  those  remarks  upon  a  statement  like  this,  coming  from  Prof.  Giddings, 
ui  Columbia  University : 

"  Whenever  a  Commonwealth  whose  people  are  impoverished  and  burdened 
with  mortgages  and  other  debts  is  observed  to  appeal  continually  to  its  Gov- 
ernment to  enact  laws  of  a  socialistic  nature,  or  to  undertake  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  a  suffering  population,  the  first  inquiry 
made  should  ascertain  whether  that  Commonwealth  is  not  really  suffering  from 
sociological  poverty — from  a  certain  incapacity  or  lack  of  enterprise  to  organize 
those  very  forms  of  voluntary  associations  by  which,  in  other  communities,  great 
economic  activities  are  successfully  maintained." 

Mr.  Stewart,  to  my  notion,  by  his  testimony,  uncovered  the  whole  situation  in 
showing  that  we  are  abundant,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  sociological  poverty. 
Sociological  wealth  can  result  only  when  you  have  a  population  that  has  been 
settled  in  a  community  long  enough  to  have  learned  the  business  of  acting  as  a 
unit  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  community,  and  in  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  a  community  as  a  unit  a  man  gets  the  instruction  of  the  physician,  the 
preacher,  and  the  merchant,  and  he  gets  instruction  that  he  may  keep  accounts 
en  the  farm ;  finally,  he  gets  the  chance  that  he  desires. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  abundant  material  on  the  development  of  tenancy 
in  Texas,  and  if  you  so  desire  I  have  two  or  three  maps  which  I  would  like  to 
present  that  will  show  you  that  not  all  over  the  State  of  Texas  is  the  farm 
tenant  growing.  He  is  not  growing  with  the  rapidity  that  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses might  have  supposed.  I  have  just  as  much  evidence  on  one  side  of  %the 
question  as  I  have  on  the  other.  Perhaps  some  of  the  showings  concerning  'the 
bad  conditions  of  the  tenant  farmer  from  the  standpoints  I  have  put  on  my 
paper  are  just  as  bad  as  anything  that  has  been  presented.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question,  and 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  other  side  out  and  let  us  de- 
pend for  the  present  at  least  on  what  has  gone  before.  For  instance,  you  put 
out  the  side,  if  you  will,  Professor,  showing  that  tenancy  is  not  on  the  increase, 
and  then  your  conclusions  in  that  respect. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Beg  pardon,  but  you  have  not  quoted  me  quite  right.  It  is  on 
the  increase,  but  not  the  same  as  we  might  be  led  to  believe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  phase  of  it,  then.  What  was  the  other  point?  Oh, 
yes :  you  said  that  you  could  cite  cases  quite  as  bad  as  those  that  had  been 
given  here,  and  that  there  was  another  side  to  that? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  then,  will  you  kindly  present  that? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  If  you  will  refer,  while  one  of  the  maps  goes  up,  which  I  shall 
ask  my  assistant  to  put  up,  if  you  will  kindly  refer  to  the  point  I  have  raised 
on  "  Rents  and  the  bonus  system."  In  my  investigation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
gathered  considerable  information  from  different  counties  in  the  State  as  to 
where  the  bonus  is  paid  and  where  it  is  not  paid.  What  I  shall  give  you  is 
quoted  from  letters  of  farmers  who  have  written  to  me;  for  obvious  reasons 
in  this  connection  I  do  not  put  in,  the  name  of  the  farmer,  but  I  have  the 
original  material  in  my  files  in  my  office  in  Austin.  Now,  I  have  from  Bell, 
Comanche,  Denton,  Fannin,  Hill,  Johnson,  Mason,  Tarrant,  Lamar,  Delta, 
Falls.  Milani.  and  Navarro  Counties  examples  of  how  the  bonus  is  paid  or 
whether  it  is  paid  or  not. 

I  have  also  from  Burleson,  Eastland,  Grimes,  La  Yaca,  Milam,  Navarro, 
Nueces,  Red  River,  Rockwall,  Titus,  and  Coryell  Counties  examples  where  the 
bonus  is  not  paid,  and  it  is  an  open  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  who  started 
the  bonus.  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  in  my  investigations  up  to  the 
present  point  who  started  the  bonus.  I  will  have  to  pursue  my  investigations 
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further,  gathering  together  u  number  of  cases  before  I  will  justify  myself  in 
concluding  that  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  originally  started  the  bonus. 
I  have  information  from  the  counties  I  have  named  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. [Witness  refers  to  map  which  was  put  on  wall.] 

The  increase  and  decrease  in  tenants — the  black  figures  on  each  county  show 
the  increase  in  tenants  in  the  period  from  1900  to  1910;  the  red  figures  show 
the  decrease  in  tenants  from  1900  to  1910.  Now,  let  us  omit  the  first  point  for 
just  a  moment. 

In  the  counties  where  the  red  figures  are  located  there  was  an  actual  decrease 
in  the  number  of  tenants  per  county.  In  the  counties  where  the  black  figures 
are  located  there  was  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  tenants.  Now,  the 
counties  that  are  tinted  in  addition  to  the  figures  show  a  decrease  of  all  the 
farmers.  The  point  has  not  been  brought  out  that  in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  a 
certain  few  of  the  counties — I  can  not  name  them  offhand — the  same  as  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  as  a  whole,  between  1900  and  1910,  there  was  a  decrease  in  rural 
population. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  next  map  which  I  show  you 
indicates  the  increase  and  decrease  in  farm  owners.  I  can  not  draw  you  a 
definite  conclusion,  yes  or  no,  because  there  is  no  "yes  qr  no"  answer 'to  be 
given.  The  discussion  of  the  situation  is  all  that  I  can  give  in  this  case. 

I  do  call  your  attention  to  the  tenancy  map  again  for  just  a  moment.  You 
will  see  that  the  figures  on  this  map  show,  in  each  county,  the  percentage  of 
farm  tenants  in  1910,  and  the  shading  on  the  map  shows  the  same  thing  to  bring 
it  to  the  eye.  The  darker  the  county  the  heavier  the  percentage  of  tenancy; 
and  the  percentage  of  tenancy  runs  higher  in  the  black-land  belt  of  the  State 
of  Texas.  In  other  words,  where  you  see  the  white  figures  that  is  the  black 
land.  Mr.  Holman  did  not  bring  that  out  in  his  talk.  Now,  there  is  a  different 
character  of  soil  here  beyond  [indicating]  the  "  cross  timber,"  and  cotton  is 
produced  there  the  same  as  in  this  section  of  the  country  over  here.  The  per- 
centage of  tenancy  is  higher  where  the  most  cotton  is  produced.  I  do  not  say 
that  tenancy  and  cotton  go  together  as  the  result  and  cause.  They  are  partially 
cause  and  result.  Another  cause  is  that  in  the  migration  of  our  population 
from  the  older  section  of  the  State  to  the  newer  sections  people  have  tried  to 
crowd  into  the  strip  of  black  land  where  the  farming  is  easiest.  That  is  one 
of  the  causes. 

Now,  remembering  that  streak  of  high  per  centage  of  tenancy,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  down  here  [indicating]  you  have  a  few  counties  in 
which  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  tenants  for  the  decade  from 
1900  to  1910.  At  the  same  time,  I  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  in 
certain  of  these  counties  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  home 
owners.  Certainly  we  have  not  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  that  yet.  There  is  a 
relationship  there  which  would  bear  weeks  of  investigation,  that  will  show 
where  the  home  owner  is  going  and  where  the  tenant  is  going  at  the  same  time. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  I  could  not  give  a  "  yes  or  no  " 
answer,  because  it  is  too  complicated  with  the  variation  of  the  figure's. 

Now,  where  are  the  farmers  of  Texas  located?  Well,  they  are  there  [indicat- 
ing]. The  cotton  map  and  this,  showing  where  the  farmers  are  located,  look 
so  much  alike — and  this  happens  to  be  the  cotton  map.  In  other  words,  there 
is  where  our  cotton  is  produced.  One  dot  equals  200  bales  of  cotton.  There 
is  another  map  which  shows  you  exactly  the  same  thing,  and,  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  we  are  getting  that  I  will  explain  that  these  are  the  original  counties  of 
Texas — 37  counties  down  there — that  came  in  when  Texas  was  organized  as 
a  republic,  and  they  began  to  organize  their  counties.  The  counties  where 
tenancy  is  most  intense-to-day  are  in  a  contour  of  counties  that  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  county  government  10  to  15  years  after  Texas  became  a 
Republic,  even  after  it  entered  the  Union,  in  184o,  as  a  State.  In  other  words, 
tenancy  is  not  a  question,  again,  of  the  long-time  location  of  the  land,  but 
tenancy  goes  with  a  system  of  crowding  into  a  place  where  farm  labor  is  the 
easiest.  I  have  ridden,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  State  officials  over  certain  sections 
of  an  east  Texas  county,  where  the  pine  trees  are  now  growing  as  thick  as  they 
can  stand  and  large  enough  for  telegraph  poles,  and  that  official  who  was  with 
me  has  told  me  that  30  years  ago  he  chopped  cotton  on  that  same  ground. 
We  have,  in  the  process  of  the  movement  of  our  population,  "  gone  across,"  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  work  with  this  problem.  I  have  poll-tax  lists  which 
show  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  counties  there  are  men  who  have  been  in  the 
county  only  a  short  time  and  in  the  State  a  little  bit  longer,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  came  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
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Now,  putting  those  maps  side  by  side,  there  are  the  farmers  of  Texas.  One 
dot  equals  25  farmers.  And  this  is  the  cotton  of  Texas,  and  it  is  a  problem, 
one  with  the  other.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  interpolate  at 
this  point  that  if  we  get  down  in  my  testimony  to  the  question  of  rural  credits, 
I  shall  tie  rural  credits  and  many  of  the  problems  of  the  tenant  farmer  directly 
up  to  that  black  land,  one  crop,  store  credit,  and  the  chattel  mortgage,  because 
the  chattel  mortgage,  the  one  crop,  the  movement  of  population,  the  whole  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Chairman,  is  directly  unified  into  the  tenant  problem  in  the  black 
lands  of  Texas.  If  you  will  go  over  the  list  of  counties  which  have  just  been 
put  into  the  record,  and  which  I  named,  you  will  find  that  bonuses  are  being 
paid  on  some  of  the  best  land  we  have,  because  the  people  are  bidding  to  get 
that  land,  or  the  landlord  is  asking  a  price  to  use  that  land.  I  don't  know 
which.  I  have  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Over  here  [indicating],  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tenants  increase  in  a  10-year 
period,  In  one  county  409,  if  you  please,  and  in  another  1,114,  and  in  another 
1,006.  What  does  that  bear  out?  Exactly  the  testimony  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  just  presented,  that  whenever  they  move  into  a  new  section — 
to  use  an  old  frontier  phrase,  "when  they  pick  up  and  put  into  the  new  dig- 
gings " — they  will  go  there  as  renters.  You  will  find  the  great  percentage  of 
increase  lies  in  the  counties  of  Texas  where  the  population  is  moving  in  and 
where  there  is  some  of  the  best  land  we  have,  which  compares  with  the  land 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  that  is  not  the  land  where  the  percentage  of  tenancy 
is  decreasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  other  evidence  along  this  same  line,  if  you  care  to  take 
the  time  of  the  commission  to  hear  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  very  interesting.  What  is  the  condition  which  you 
might  make  further  discussion  upon? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  The  question  was  already  brought  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  has 
been  presented,  as  to  the  racial  strife,  as  to  the  negro,  as  to  whether  he  was 
in  this  question  or  not.  I  have  some  very  interesting  maps  to  show  you  where 
our  Mexican  population  is  and  where  the  negro  population  is  located  and 
where  the  foreign-born  whites  are  located. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  them  to  us. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  can  bring  you  some  very  interesting  data  on  the  fact  that 
the  foreign-born  whites  that  are  coming  in  here  succeed  in  getting  a  home  in 
one  generation,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  run  into  any  considerable  number 
of  cases  where  help  has  come  from  the  fatherland  to  justify  my  vanity  for  the 
native  farmer.  The  foreign-born  farmer  seems  to  come  in  with  nothing  more 
than  the  native  farmer  and  to  beat  him  to  a  home.  On  the  basis  of  my  own 
field  of  investigation,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  they  have  received  much 
help  from  the  fatherland. 

This  is  a  map  where  one  dot  equals  10  negro  farmers.  Without  stopping  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  question,  the  Brazos  bottom,  the  Colorado  bottom,  some 
of  the  Trinity  bottom,  and  the  Red  River  bottom  have  been  negro  countries. 

There  is  not  yet,  on  the  basis  of  our  investigation,  a  question  of  the  negro  in 
the  black  land,  but  within  the  past  few  years  he  is  moving  in;  but  he  is  not 
moving  in  with  any  startling  rapidity. 

I  will  show  you  counties  in  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  negro 
has  increased  in  number,  but  not  in  any  startling  number.  [Uses  map  showing 
the  per  cent  of  negro  tenants  of  the  total  tenant  farmers  in  1910.]  In  other 
words,  of  all  of  the  tenant  farmers  that  we  had  in  the  county,  57.5  per  cent 
in  this  county  of  Freestone,  for  example,  were  negroes ;  that  is,  over  half  of  the 
tenant  farmers  were  negroes.  Out  here  you  see  in  the  western  counties,  where 
the  negro  is  not  moving  in  so  rapidly,  he  does  not  cut  much  figure.  When  you 
get  down  in  some  of  the  older  counties,  along  the  Brazos,  there  is  74.6  per  cent 
in  1910. 

Now,  where  is  the  negro  nioviug?  [Uses  another  map.]  From  1900  to  1910 
this  map  shows,  where  there  is  a  line  around  the  county,  that  the  ratio  between 
the  colored  and  the  white  remains  about  the  same  so  far  as  the  home  owners 
and  the  tenants  are  concerned.  Where  the  county  is  black  there  was  a  relative 
increase  in  the  negro  tenant  farmers  over  the  white  farmers.  Where  the 
county  is  white,  without  any  black  line  around  it,  as  you  see  here  [indicating], 
it  shows  there  was  a  relative  increase  of  white  tenant  farmers  over  the  negro 
farmers.  In  other  words,  in  the  black  lands  of  Texas  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  black  lands — this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  Dallas 
[indicating]  and  this  Fort  Worth  and  this  Waxahachie  right  here,  and  then 
we  coiue  on  down  to  Waco,,  and  this  is  Austin  do\vu  here  [indicating]. 
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Now,  you  see  on  the  west  of  that  line  the  negro  and  the  white  have  increased 
on  abont  the  same  ratio  as  to  home-owning  and  tenant  farming.  On  the  east 
of  that  same  line  the  negro  has  a  slight  tendency  toward  going  into  the  black 
lands.  It  shows  that  he  is  moving  and  edging  up  to  the  problem.  Now,  the  sit- 
uation is  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  State  the  white  tenant  farmer  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  colored  tenant  farmer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  deduction  that  you  could  give  us  as  to  why 
the  negro  is  coming  into  the  black  land? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  would  not  be  justified  in  generalizing  on  that  point.  The 
white  tenant  is  moving  out.  I  don't  think  that,  in  justice  to  the  institution 
that  I  represent,  I  should  say  that  the  white  farmer  is  moving  out  from  under 
bad  conditions,  going  into  a  new  country  and  leaving  the  bad  conditions  for 
the  negro  farmer  to  move  in,  as  the  evidence — I  have  evidence  that  this  is  the 
case — that  the  white  tenant  farmer  is  actually  moving  out;  but  I  have  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  evidence  to  justify  me  in  declaring  that  this  is  the  cause. 

This  map  shows  the  foreign-born  white  farmers.  All  the  men  represented  on 
that  map  were  born  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  the  Mexicans? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  it  includes  the  foreign-born  whites.  The  farmers  and  man- 
agers make  up  58.4  per  cent,  and  the  tenants  make  up  41.6  per  cent  of  all.  You 
can  see  that  the  red  here  predominates  over  the  black.  [Using  map.] 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  not  the  Mexicans  classified  white;  that  is,  come  in  with 
the  foreign-born  white? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  are  just  included  with  the  foreign-born  whites? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  had  in  mind,  Doctor,  what  you  said  awhile  ago.  You 
know  that  you  spoke  of  showing  where  the  Mexicans  were  going. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes ;  but  I  have  not  done  that  on  this  map. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well.     I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,   Mr.  Austin. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  will,  please  remember  the  decrease 
of  tenancy  was  marked  on  some  of  these  counties  right  in  here,  and  this  shows 
you  the  location  of  our  foreign-born  farmers  here  [indicating]. 
.  Commissioner  LENNON.  You  made  the  statement  awhile  ago  in  regard  to 
the  foreign-born  farmers  that  in  one  generation  they  acquired  farms.  Do  you 
care  to  assign  any  reason  for  that  or  have  you 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  That  is  a  question  which  I  could  answer  only  by  saying  that 
I  have  a  number  of  cases  of  foreign-born  farmers  who  have  come  into  a  certain 
section  of  Texas,  and  instead  of  biting  off,  so  to  speak,  a  great,  big  farm  and 
trying  to  do  something  with  more  than  they  could  handle  they  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  a  smaller  place  and  follow  the  policy  of  diversified  farming. 
Except  with  the  Mexican  in  our  work,  we  found  very  few  foreign  names  on 
the  chattel-mortgage  records.  Occasionally  he  gets  tied  up,  but  he  is  very 
careful  about  pledging  himself,  and  according  our  own  investigation  he  is  very 
careful  also  about  the  character  of  his  expenditures.  When  he  expends  for 
something  he  must  get  a  result,  and  it  is  not  a  credit  system  that  he  founds. 
He  is  not  trained  to  a  credit  system  such  as  that  which  is  intrenched  with  us 
by  imitation  and  custom — two  social  laws  which  are  always  operating,  but 
which  operate  exceedingly  strongly  in  this  section  of  the  world,  to  keep  us  in 
a  vicious  circle  of  farm  credits. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  wonder  if  it  was  caused  by  intensive  agricultural 
education  of  some  character  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  It  is  quite  likely.  I  have  found,  if  I  am  permitted  to  remark, 
I  have  found  by  traveling  through  European  countries  from  which  these  men 
came  and  then  going  into  certain  sections  of  the  State  where  they  are  at 
work,  I  found  there  was  a  great  many  evidences  of  trying  to  transplant  the  in- 
tensive farming  of  Europe  to  the  broad  plains  of  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  more  or  less  success  in  cases? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  question  was  brought  up  here  of  the  number  of  foreign  whites  who  were 
or  are  owners  and  how  many  are  tenants.  The  map  I  am  going  to  show  now 
shows  the  percentage  of  tenancy  among  foreign-born  whites.  In  other  words, 
the  percentage  of  tenancy  among  foreign-born  whites  is  greatest  out  here 
[indicating  on  map].  Of'  course  in  all  of  the  counties  where  there  are  no 
figures  those  counties  have  less  than  10  foreign-born  white  farmers. 
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FTere  is  the  percentage  of  tenancy  [indicating  on  map].'  For  example,  the 
percentage  runs  9  and  9,  17  and  9,  21  and  7,  25  and  3.  When  you  get  here 
you  have  43  and  4,  42  and  6,  and  no  county,  with  the  exception  of  Caldwell, 
which  contains  a  large  Mexican  population — well,  there  is  Hayes  adjoining — 
in  none  of  them  do  you  find  the  percentage  of  tenancy  is  as  high  among  foreign- 
born  white  farmers  as  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  which  was  52.6  per  cent  in  1910. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  Mexicans,  the  two  counties  having  most  are  Cald- 
well County  and  Bexar  County,  in  which  San  Antonio  is  located.  One  dot 
means  10  people.  We  have  included  the  cities,  and  this  shows  you  where  the 
Mexican  population  is  located.  Here  is  where  El  Paso  is  located  [indicating]. 
The  Mexicans  come  across  the  river,  and  the  greatest  percentage  of  our  Mexi- 
cans are  along  the  Rio  Grande  River.  There  are  two  centers — one  in  Bexar 
County  and  one  in  the  Rio  Grande  country.  This  is  Austin  [indicating}. 
From  here  [indicating  on  map]  above  the  Mexicans  cut  no  figure  as  farmers, 
because  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  In  those  counties  where  the  great 
irrigation  projects  are  going  on  the  Mexican  is  a  laborer  and  not  a  tenant 
farmer. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  man  told  me  down  here  [indicating]  that  he  told  a  certain 
Mexican  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  wanted  150  men  to  go  to  work  on  an 
onion  patch  on  Monday  morning ;  and  on  Sunday  the  men  began  to  move  in,  and 
when  Monday  morning  came  he  had  150  Mexicans  ready  for  the  onion  patch. 
They  get  75  cents  and  $1  a  day  and  board  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  large  an  industry  is  that,  the  onion  industry? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  can  not  give  you  the  acres,  but  it  covers  quite  an  extensive 
area. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  laborers,  approximately,  does  it  require  during 
the  season? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  That  is  so  fluctuating  that  I  can  not  give  you  that.  They  have 
one  group  of  men  that  get  the  ground  ready  and  they  move  out,  and  another 
group  then  comes  in  to^set  the  onions  in  the  beds,  and  then  they  move  and 
another  population  will  come  in  to  gather  the  crop.  It  is  a  fluctuating  popu- 
lation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Largely  made  up  of  Mexicans? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes.  They  do  not  affect  the  tenant  situation.  Where  the 
Austrians  are  located  is  exactly  where  you  would  expect  to  find  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  the  commission  will  stand  adjourned  until  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Please  resume  the  stand,  Professor. 

(At  this  time  an  adjournment  was  taken  for  the  noon  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  commission  resumed  its  hearing  and  the  following  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  had:) 

AFTER  RECESS 2  P.  M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  proceed  now ;  the  house  will  be  in  order. 

Prof.  Austin,  you  will  please  resume  the  stand. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  If  you  desire,  I  have  two  more  maps  which  I  would  like  to 
show.  I  will  mention  the  subject,  and  if  you  care  for  a  little  explanation,  all 
right ;  if  not,  I  shall  pass  on.  What  I  have  presented  so  far  is  from  United 
States  census  material — based  on  Federal  statistics.  I  have  also  my  own  indi- 
vidual investigation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  chart  on  that? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  have  it  in  statistical  form ;  not  on  maps,  but  in  tabular  form. 
One  of  the  maps  on  the  wall  shows  the  percentage  of  farm  mortgages  in  Texas 
?ind  the  other  is  the  number  of  acres  per  farm  operator,  by  counties,  in  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  that  would  be  interesting.  Please  make  that  ex- 
planation orally. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Both  maps? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  both  maps. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  should  like  to  say  before  I  begin  that  one  of  the  fundamentals 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  the  homestead  law.  Among  other 
things,  a  homestead  under  the  Texas  homestead  law  is  200  acres  of  agricultural 
land.  I  don't  want  to  assume  any  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the  homestead 
law.  It  is  not  quite  safe  yet  to  do  so.  because  the  Texas  homestead  law,  made 
many  years  ago,  when  land  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  justified  fixing 
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a  homestead  at  200  acres.  The  result  has  been  that  you  could  not  mortgage  an 
amount  of  agricultural  land  of  less  extent  than  that,  and  consequently  the 
Texas  homestead  law  has  received  a  great  deal  of  laudation,  and  there  is  a 
general  belief — I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  as  general  now  as  it  has  been — that  the 
Texas  homestead  law  is  a  great  protection  to  the  Texas  farmer.  Briefly,  and 
in  a  nutshell,  the  character  of  the  laudation  that  is  paid  to  the  Texas  home- 
stead law  is  entirely  uncalled  for. 

Now,  the  map  before  you  shows  the  percentage  of  farm  mortgages  in  Texas 
in  1910.  The  map  is  misleading  unless  you  remember  that  the  western  side  of 
the  State  is  the  thinly  peopled  section  of  the  State,  and  therefore  when  you 
say  that  100  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  mortgaged  in  some  of  those  counties 
you  must  remember  that  in  those  counties  perhaps  the  average  number  of 
acres  of  farm  land  per  farm  operator  is  over  21,000  acres.  In  other  words, 
there  may  be  only  4  or  6  or  12  farms  in  those  counties,  but  every  one  of  them 
has  a  mortgage  on  it. 

When  you  come  back  to  the  great  section  of  the  tenant  situation,  then  you 
have  more  farms,  and  the  percentage  runs  from  31  to  40,  35,  34,  and  40,  some- 
what less  than  one  for  every  two  farms — one  in  every  two  farms  mortgaged. 
In  the  State  at  large  at  the  time  these  figures  were  compiled,  we  had  but 
one  in  three  farms  mortgaged,  but  the  peculiar  thing  is  that  in  this  State  the 
vendor's  lieu  note  has  entirely  removed  in  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands 
of  cases  the  protection  that  is  given  by  the  homestead  law,  because  you  can  sell 
to  a  man  any  sized  piece  of  land;  he  pays  you  part  cash,  and  gives  you  a 
vendor's  lien  for  the  rest  of  it,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  above  200  acres  or 
below  it ;  he  holds  it  and  it  goes  beyond  the  homestead  law.  That  thing  has 
not  broken  into  the  social  conscience  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
when  it  does  we  will  demand  something  in  the  way  of  a  scientific  study  of 
what  the  Texas  homestead  really  means,  because  where  you  do  not  have 
mortgages  you  have  the  vendor's  lien  notes  acting  as  an  incuinbrance  against 
the  property. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  we  are  dealing  now,  in  your  statement,  with  the 
question  of  mortgages,  does  that  deal  with  and  include  the  vendor's  lien  notes? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  understand  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  speak  of  lands  being!  iucunibered,  do  you  in- 
clude the  vendor's  liens  as  well  as  the  ordinary  deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes,  sir.  Without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  matter,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  note  made  in  the  record,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
commission  to  Bulletin  No.  355,  published  by  my  own  division,  beginning  on 
page  76,  entitled.  "  Farm  loans  in  Texas,"  because  on  page  81  you  will  see 
that  apparently  we  had  every  farm  mortgaged  it  was  possible  to  mortgage, 
except  19,000;  in  other  words,  vendors'  liens  so  overlap  with  the  mortgages 
that  the  homestead  law  does  not  protect.  At  the  same  time,  mind  you,  it  does 
shut  out  a  great  deal  of  loaning  to  people  on  farms  of  less  than  200  acres, 
because  the  people  still  owe  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

(The  bulletin  referred  to  above,  entitled  "  Cooperation  in  agriculture,  market- 
ing, and  rural  credit,"  by,  Charles  B.  Austin  and  George  S.  Wehrwein,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Texas,  August  25,  1914,  was  submitted  in  printed 
form. ) 

Since  the  morning  session,  I  have  had  a  word  with  G.  W.  Simon,  agent 
of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  who  can  explain  to 
you  when  he  comes  on  the  stand  that  when  the  Jewish  people  attempted  to  buy 
a  tract  of  land  of  5,000  acres,  near  Houston,  for  cooperative  work  by  his 
people,  the  homestead  law  did  not  apply  to  that,  but  that  as  soon  as  through 
cooperative  effort  they  tried  to  make  farms  of  from  40  to  60  acres  out  of  it, 
and  the  people  who  went  on  those  40  or  60  acres  of  land,  those  farms  became 
homesteads,  and  some  of  their  people  were  tied  because  they  could  not  go 
ahead  and  develop  their  40  or  60  acres  because  of  the  homestead  provision. 

The  number  of  acres  per  farm  operator  [using  map],  the  average  number 
of  acres  of  land  to  each  one  operating  a  farm,  shows  you  that  the  great  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  the  great  farms,  so  to  speak,  are  out  here  [indicating  on 
-map].  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  farmer  in  Borden  County  has  1,000 
acres  of  land.  Maybe  some  of  them  have  only  100  acres,  but  there  are  some  of 
5,000  and  10,000  acres,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  what  the  Federal 
census  calls  farm  land  to  make  that  the  number  of  acres  per  farm  operator. 

Chairman  WALSII.  What  is  the  lowest? 
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Prof.  AUSTIN.  The  lowest  county  average,  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  can  not  answer  your  question.  Apparently  the  lowest  I  see 
is  in  Galveston  County,  which  is  82  acres ;  that  is  the  average  per  farm  operator. 

In  East  Texas  you  have  slightly  smaller  farms  than  you  have  in  the  black- 
land  belt.  But  to  go  back  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  presented,  like  that 
that  wras  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Waxahachie,  who  owns  one  of  the 
big  places,  perhaps  3,500  acres,  you  can  see,  however,  that  even  in  his  case 
and  for  Ellis  County  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farmer,  operating 
farmer,  is  303  acres.  If  you  get  over  where  the  tenant  situation  is  not  acute 
at  all  the  number  of  acres  is  much  greater. 

Now,  for  example,  down  in  Aransas  County  and  in  Tarrant  County  you  have 
990  acres  and  264  acres,  respectively.  This  county  was  the  only  one  there 
[indicating]  where  the  tenant  situation  is  not  near  what  it  is  in  these  sec- 
tions up  here  [indicating]  and  you  get  larger  farms.  I  think,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  there  is  a  question  on  either  one  of  those  two,  I  shall  pass  on 
to  another  section  of  the  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  pass  on. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Taking  up  the  second  point,  I  shall  present  it  in  a  very,  very 
brief  way — the  personal  property  of  the  tenant.  In  my  studies  of  the  tenant 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dealt  with  the  personal  property  of  the  tenant 
because  we  have,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  now  arrived  at  the  place  where  a  man 
can  not  undertake  the  obligation  of  becoming  a  home  owner  unless  he  has  laid 
up  a  sufficient  amount  of  personal  property  to  justify  him  in  paying  in  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  purchase  price.  If  he  does  not  have  personal  property 
out  of  which  to  make  the  original  payment  on  his  farm  then  he  is  not  justified 
in  buying  that  kind  of  laud.  As  was  presented  yesterday,  or  day  before,  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  railroad  land  has  been  sold  at  the  price  that  he  mentioned,  $6. 
Col.  Kirkpatrick,  who  sat  at  this  table,  has  ridden  in  this  country*  where  we 
are  now  situated  to-day,  when  the  land  could  have  been  bought  at  the  same  price, 
in  certain  cases  even  lower.  A  generation  or  two  generations  ago  the  farmer 
in  Texas  with  only  $100  or  $150  could  buy  a  home  and  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  purchase  price,  I  mean  a  large  fraction,  as  an  original  payment.  At  the 
present  time  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  real  estate  he  can  not  purchase 
unless  he  has  a  great  amount  of  personal  property  from  which  to  make  the  orig- 
inal payment.  He  must  have  gathered  around  him  horses,  mules,  cattle,  crops, 
hogs,  chickens,  or  something  that  can  be  turned  into  cash  to  make  the  original 
payment.  Therefore,  I  have  examined  the  question  of  what  personal  property  the 
tenant  has,  according  to  the  renditions  in  a  great  many  counties.  I  say  a 
great  many,  I  should  say  perhaps  10  counties.  This  evidence  will  build  upon 
the  evidence  that  was  presented  by  Prof.  Leonard  yesterday,  for  Ellis  County. 

Take  for  example,  to  be  very  brief,  Robertson  County,  which  is  a  county 
with  a  large  negro  population,  if  you  please,  and  the  average  number  of  acres 
per  farm  owner  is  278 ;  following  through  my  story,  15  per  cent  farm  mort- 
gages up  there  in  1910. 

In  Robertson  County,  taking  117  cases  of  tenant  farmers,  estimating  the 
amount  of  property,  I  mean  ascertaining  the  amount  of  property  that  they 
rendered  for  taxation  in  1913,  you  have  this  kind  of  a  case :  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  men,  different  men  who  do  not  render  for  taxation  any  real  estate 
or  any  city  property ;  horses  and  mules,  324 ;  cattle,  314 ;  hogs,  320 ;  dogs,  5 ; 
vehicles,  149;  no  implements;  no  cash;  no  miscellaneous  property. 

To  analyze  the  cattle  situation,  18  farmers  render  nothing  at  all,  20  farmers 
rendered  1  each,  36  farmers  rendered  2  each,  12  rendered  3  each,  and  14 
rendered  4  each.  As  the  number  of  cattle  rendered  increased  the  number  of 
fanners  rapidly  decreased. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  horses  and  mules,  111  farmers  out  of  117 
rendered  1  each,  52  farmers  rendered  2  each,  21  farmers  rendered  3  each,  25 
farmers  rendered  4  each,  and  so  on.  As  the  number  who  rendered  increased 
the  number  of  farmers  rapidly  decreased. 

With  regard  to  the  hogs,  20  farmers  out  of  117  rendered  none  at  all,  13  ren- 
dered 1  each,  27  rendered  2  each,  23  rendered  3  each,  and  13  rendered  4  each. 

And  I  have  a  similar  story  in  103  cases  from  Brown  County.  I  have  a 
similar  story  for  Matagorda  County,  which  is  down  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  evidence  accumulates  for  Fort  Bend  County,  for  instance.  In  Fort  Bend 
County,  out  of  108  cases,  498  horses  and  mules,  322  cattle,  10  hogs,  6  dogs,  144 
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vehicles,  no  implements,  no  cash,  no  miscellaneous  property.  00  head  of  sheep. 
Out  of  100  cases  given  above  for  that  county  I  have  checked  up  a  special  school 
tax  that  was  being  paid  in  72  cases.  The  rate  of  tax  varied  from  nothing  up 
to  the  limit  of  50  cents.  The  total  amount  of  special  school  tax  being  paid 
by  the  72  men  was  $52.34,  or  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  73  cents  per  man. 

We  stand  thirty-eighth  in  education  in  the  State  of  Texas,  according  to  some 
1910  figures. 

In  stating  facts,  like  those  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  as  well  as  the  facts 
stated  in  the  preceding  tables,  I  do  not  mean,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to 
reflect  upon  the  tenant  farmer.  The  weaknesses  of  the  personal  property  tax 
are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss  them  here.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  there  are  hundreds  of  city  men  who  pay  no  more  special  tax  than 
that  noted  above.  But  that  is  not  the  question  I  desire  to  raise,  on  this  personal- 
property  question.  My  point  is,  that  I  want  to  show  that  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal property  which  is  possessed  by  the  average  tenant  farmer  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  healthy  social  and  economic  condition.  By  statements,  like  those 
of  my  last  paragraph,  I  hope  to  show  that  were  the  majority  of  the  people  of  a 
rural  community  are  tenants  and  possess  no  more  than  we  have  put  down  in 
these  pages,  it  will  be  necessary  for  everything  in  the  way  of  good  roads,  good 
schools,  and  other  institutions  supported  by  the  State  to  come  from  a  tax  upon 
land  alone.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  two  points  of  view. 
First^  the  big  farm  of  the  future  will  be  the  farm  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  capital  upon  it  rather  than  the  farm  with  the  greatest  area.  Second,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  greatest  interest  in  upbuilding  community  institutions  can  be 
had  only  by  having  something  invested  in  them  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  community. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  the  matter  of  personal  property  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  answer  them. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised,  where  does  the  tenant  get  credit, 
where  does  he  get  capital?  I  have  some  memoranda  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
sources  of  credit  and  capital  for  the  tenant  farmer. 

The  first  is  the  case  of  a  mercantile  company  which  had  placed  on  the  chattel- 
mortgage  record  in  one  year  254  loans,  or  perhaps  a  better  word  is  advances, 
for  these  chattel  mortgages  represent,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  amounts  for 
which  farmers  have  contracted  with  the  store  in  the  business  of  making  their 
crops  and  paying  running  expenses.  It  must  be  understood  that  such  a  com- 
pany deals  in  general  merchandise  and  is  able  to  furnish  a  farmer  with  practi- 
cally everything  that  he  needs  in  his  business.  The  sum  total  of  the  254 
mortgages  is  $18,292,  which  is  an  average  of  $72.02  per  mortgage.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  way  in  which  these  mortgages  may  be  grouped : 


Amount. 

Number 
of  mort- 
gages. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  mort- 
gages. 

$0  to  $49 

102 

$200  to  $249 

9 

$50  to  $99                                                       * 

100 

$250  to  $299 

2 

$100  to  $1  19 

26 

$300  to  $349  

* 

1150  to  $199 

10 

$400  to  $449 

j 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  these  loans  are  for 
less  than  $100. 

The  second  case  represents  mortgages  recorded  by  a  national  bank.  There 
are  47  mortgages  of  an  average  value  of  $221.47.  The  total  amount  being 
$10,409.13.  The  following  table  shows  how  these  loans  may  be  grouped : 


Amount. 

Number 
of  mort- 
gages. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  mort- 
gages. 

$0  to  $49 

3 

$350  to  $399 

$50  to  $99 

9 

$400  to  $449 

$100  to  $149 

11 

$450to$499  

$150  to  $199 

8 

$500  to  $549    . 

•• 

$200  to  $249 

3 

$600  to  $649 

$250  to  $299 

2 

$850  to  $899  

$300  to  $349 

4 

Over  $1,000    
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The  next  case  is  that  of  a  merchant,  there  being  a  record  of  39  mortgages 
with  a  total  of  $5,066.80,  the  average  being  $129.02.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  grouping  of  these  loans : 


Amount. 

Number 
of  mort- 
gages. 

Amount. 

Number 
of  mort- 
gages. 

$0  to  149 

10 

$200  to  $249... 

4 

$50  t  o  899 

7 

8250  to  $299 

1 

$100  to  $149... 

10 

$300  to  $349... 

2 

$150  to  $199 

4 

$600  to  $649 

1 

These  three  cases  are  all  taken  from  the  same  record,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, they  show  that  the  majority  of  loans  made  by  the  bank  are  somewhat 
higher  than  the  majority  made  by  the  merchant.  This  is  also  true  for  the 
average  mortgages  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  three  averages.  It  is  also 
true  for  the  average  chattel  mortgage  from  the  bank. 

I  have  considerable  information  along  that  same  line.  The  merchant  takes 
a  great  many  of  the  chattel  mortgages.  I  shall  represent  that  case  and  per- 
haps I  might  as  well  do  it  right  now  as  at  any  time.  I  have  a  chattel  mortgage 
case  here  for  Fort  Bend  County.  Fort  Bend  County  is  down  on  the  Gulf  coast ; 
323  acres  is  the  average  number  of  acres  per  farm  operated  in  the  county.  This 
is  the  chattel-mortgage  record  [exhibits  chart],  Mr.  Chairman;  it  represents 
about  1,700.  cases  taken  from  the  record.  Chattel  mortgages  are  given  each 
mouth,  January,  February,  March,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  goes 
to  the  merchant  in  January  each  year  and  begins  life  all  over  again  on  the  one- 
crop  system,  and  then  he  makes  loans  each  successive  month  until  we  get  down 
here  to  July  and  August,  and  then  in  order  to  "  crop  out,"  as  Prof.  Leonard 
said  yesterday,  the  chattel  mortgages  begin  to  go  up  a  little  bit  higher  and  you 
see  in  November  and  December  the  mortgages  are  given  in  many  cases,  so  that 
if  the  1913  record,  those  chattel  mortgages  are  due  in  1914,  or  if  this  is  the 
1914  record  they  represent  mortgages  on  the  1915  crop.  I  may  say  concerning 
when  these  mortgages  come  due,  January  and  February,  that  they  do  not  come 
due  in  January  and  February,  because  the  cotton  farmers  haven't  cotton  to  sell ; 
they  haven't  a  single  thing  to  dispose  of  in  those  mouths.  I  have  shown  the 
personal-property  record.  When  the  cotton-picking  season  comes  in  September 
and  October  and  November  then  everybody  is  clamoring  at  this  cotton  farmer 
and  everybody  is  interested  in  him  right  then.  They  want  to  know  how  much 
he  has  on  and  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it. 

Commission  LENNON.  Did  you  ascertain  in  any  one  county  the  proportion  of 
tenant  farmers  who  cleared  their  mortgages  once  a  year? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  There  is  no  reliable  way  to 
find  that  out,  because  it  cost  25  cents  to  put  the  mortgage  on  the  record,  and 
the  mortgagee  having  paid  the  fee  to  get  it  on,  he  leaves  it  to  the  mortgagor  to 
get  it  off.  and  on  account  of  lax  methods  of  doing  business  the  mortgagor  does 
not  take  it  off. 

1  want  to  show  you  cumulative  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  three  counties. 
There  they  are  [exhibits  charts]  showing  the  curve  runs  down  like  that  in  every 
case.  Those  are  all  chattel-mortgage  records  for  three  different  counties.  There 
is  Medina  County,  Brown  County,  and  Fort  Bend  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  a  moment.  That  is  a  chart  of  which  you  have  a  copy 
w<*  may  have? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  Brown  County  [using  map],  here  is  Fort 
Bend  County,  and  here  is  Medina  County,  three  different  sections,  but  where 
the  farmer  depends  on  a  one-crop  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  tied  in  economic 
bondage,  so  far  as  the  chattel-mortgage  record  is  concerned. 

With  the  personal-property  record  I  have  indicated  that  there  is  but  one  solu- 
tion for  the  man's  case.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  landlord ;  it  is  the  question  of 
the  accumulation  of  personal  property  by  the  farmer,  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
buying  a  farm  from  land  that  is  for  sale  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  banks  do 
this  kind  of  business.  Some  of  these  are  mercantile  loans — some  are  bank 
loans.  One  bank  record  is  for  413  loans,  and  it  is  seen  that  85.1  per  cent  of  them 
are  for  less  than  $250  each. 

I  should  like  to  take  just  one  case  only,  out  of  several  counties,  and  I  should 
lik»>  to  indicate  what  the  property  is  which  is  put  on  the  books  in  the  way  of 
taking  care  of  this  total  amount  of  value.  I  shall  select  one  of  the  counties 
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that  I  have  already  named,  perhaps.  "Well,  I  have  a  case  here,  a  county  that 
we  took;  90  cases  down  in  Medina  County,  and  there  we  found  in  connection 
with  these  90  mortgages  the  following  property :  Fifteen  head  of  cattle,  93  head 
of  horses,  118  head  of  mules,  34  wagons,  6  buggies  and  hacks,  24  plows  and 
stocks,  5  harrows  and  1  disk,  8  planters,  20  cultivators,  9  sets  of  harness,  1 
rake,  and  1  mower.  In  36  cases  all  or  a  part  of  the  cotton  was  mortgaged, 
in  35  cases  all  or  a  part  of  the  corn  was  mortgaged,  and  in  24  cases  all  or  a  part 
of  the  oats  was  mortgaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  chattel-mortgage  business  as  a  system 
of  rural  credits  is  ingrained  into  our  nature  through  the  action  of  custom  and 
imitation.  It  is  something  that  is  handed  down  to  us,  and  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  this  thing  and  depending  on  one  crop,  and  the  result  is  we  do 
just  what  has  been  done  heretofore,  and  instead  of  loosing  ourselves  from  this 
sort  of  bondage  with  diversification  and  planning  to  live  at  home  we  depend 
upon  the  same  old  system. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  some  of  these  mortgages  are  worded. 
Take  for  example,  I  have  a  case  here  of  a  mortgage  in  January  of  $140  for 
eight  months,  secured  by  1  horse,  40  acres  of  corn,  4  acres  of  cane,  60  acres  of 
cotton,  2  planters,  1  cultivator,  and  1  plow,  to  cover  the  mortgage  of  $140.  I 
have,  of  course,  in  the  pages  I  am  turning  over,  a  great  number  of  cases  of 
exactly  that  kind.  How  many  chattel  mortgages  there  were  I  do  not  know. 

We  have  exactly  the  same  situation  when  it  comes  to  our  cattle  production, 
Mr.  Chairman.  A  few  months  ago  I  started  to  trace  the  development  of  our 
cattle  industry,  because  the  success  of  farm  life  is  so  closely  tied  up  with  it. 
Cattle  and  the  success  of  agriculture  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  making 
of  a  living  at  home  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  know  where  we  are 
going  in  this  matter.  I  took  a  unit  of  5,000  cattle  to  see  whether  we  were 
increasing  in  number  over  the  5,000  in  certain  counties  or  decreasing,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  our  cattle  production  decreasing  over  and  over.  The  fact  is,  in 
many  counties  the  decrease  over  the  5,000  head  per  county  was  so  great  that  I 
soon  had  to  raise  my  unit. 

ISTow,  as  to  this  one  thing,  which  goes  to  make  successful  farm  life  and  the 
accumulation  of  property,  because  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  the  tenant 
farmer  can  best  come  about  through  the  production  of  live  stock,  I  have  made  a 
record  of  one  county  here  which  shows  27  mortgages  on  cattle,  and  they  cover 
10,431  head,  with  more  than  $380,000  tied  up.  Out  of  87  cases,  2  were  pay- 
able in  installments;  in  1  case  no  time  wras  given;  1  case  was  payable  in  1 
and  3  months ;  average  time  of  the  other  83  cases  was  4.8  months.  The  average 
loan  per  head  in  the  87  cases  was  $29.56.  That  is,  this  indicates  a  trading  of 
herds.  It  indicates  feeding  of  cattle,  but  it  does  not  indicate  breeding  of  cattle. 
It  does  not  indicate  that  the  general  farmer  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  supple-- 
menting  his  crop  by  raising  live  stock,  which  means  the  accumulation  of  per- 
sonal property  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  making  his  first  payment  if  he  wants  to 
purchase  a  home. 

I  gave,  some  evidence  I  had  that  was  material  upon  the  bonus  system,  as 
to  where  it  is  paid,  and  where  it  was  not  paid.  If  you  care,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  give  you  some  specific  cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  have  here  Bell  County,  which,  according  to  Gov.  Ferguson, 
is  the  best  county  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  I  have  here  a  case  of  160  acres, 
where  100  acres  is  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  rented  for  one-third  and  one- 
fourth,  with  a  bonus  of  $50.  Case  2  is  adjoining  case  1  on  the  north,  100- 
acre  farm,  90  acres  in  cultivation,  rented  for  one-third  and  one-fourth,  a 
bonus  of  $500 ;  house  rent  in  advance. 

Adjoining  that  case  on  the  west  is  a  100-acre  farm,  the  100  acres  in  culti- 
vation, rented  for  one-third  and  one-fourth,  and  a  bonus  in  the  form  of  buying 
n  team  of  horses  at  $100  more  than  the  market  price,  or  more  than  they  were 
worth.  [Reading  from  farmer's  letter.]  Down  in  Comanche  County  the  land- 
lords take  a  bonus  in  various  ways.  Just  at  the  present  people  have  left 
here  until  there  are  not  enough  left  to  till  the  soil  in  the  right  way.  The 
money  bonus  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not  know  of.  Last  year  there  were 
lots  of  them  paying  from  50  cents  to  $1  an  acre  and  living  in  the  worst  kind 
of  houses." 

Another  example,  referring  to  the  case — is  a  case  in  another  of  these  counties 
which  I  named  [reading]  :  "  One  rents  on  a  third  and  fourth  and  this  year 
requires  a  bonus  of  $1  per  bale,  but  requires  tenants  to  plant  a  greater 
acreage  of  feed  crop.  The  first  instance  affects  five  families.  The  other,  six 
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or  eight  families.  These  are  the  only  instances  that  I  know  of  that  require 
more  than  the  regular  third  and  fourth  rents."  That  is  Tarrant  County,  and 
it  is  the  testimony  of  the  farmer  himself. 

There  are  some  cases  where  they  refuse  to  rent  without  the  paying  of  a 
bonus.  This  presents  another  side  of  the  question,  and  that  is,  a  man  says 
the  landlord  requires  him  to  make  a  certain  kind  of  improvement  before  he  will 
rent  the  place,  which  immediately  points  to  the  weakness  of  the  agricultural 
rent  contracts  that  exist  in  Texas  at  the  present  time.  Ninety  per  cent,  as 
stated  by  witnesses  here,  of  all  contracts  are  verbal  and  not  written.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  is  a  .great  per  cent  estimated  for  all  the  State  at  50 
per  cent,  where  the  contract  stands  for  one  year  only,  there  must  be  intro- 
duced into  our  agricultural  life  a  different  kind  of  rent  contract  before  you 
can  expect  the  tenant  to  reasonable  put  any  improvements  on  land  that  he 
has  under  cultivation.  Few  tenants  are  going  to  even  attempt  to  nail  a  board 
on  a  house,  to  say  nothing  of  putting  fertility  into  the  soil  that  he  will  get  the 
good  of  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  No  tenant  is  going  to  do  anything 
of  that  kind  until  the  landlord,  on  his  part,  has  told  him  that  he  can  huvo 
that  place  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  landlord  is  going  to  build  certain  kinds  of  improve- 
ments for  a  tenant  until  that  tenant  has  put  up  something  to  show  the  landlord 
that  he  will  stay  on  the  job  more  than  one  or  two  years.  You  have  there,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony,  two  sides  to  a  great  question,  and 
there  is  as  much  to  be  said  on  the  one  side  as  to  be  said  on  the  other.  The 
whole  thing  is  fundamentally  a  mistake,  to  have  the  kind  of  rental  contract 
that  we  have  in  existence  in  Texas  to-day. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  tenant,  not  being  able  to  buy  a  home. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Professor,  if  you  can  do  it  logically,  I  wish  you  would 
address  yourself  to  that ;  that  is,  to  the  typical  landowners  you  have  met  who 
were  formerly  tenants  and  are  now  landowners,  and  who  could  be  said  to  be  the 
best  type  of  that  sort,  that  did  become  landowners  through  their  own  efforts  of 
themselves  and  their  families  on  rented  property. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  shall  read  from  my  manuscript,  if  you  will  give  me  per- 
mission. [Reading] : 

"  On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  table  setting  forth  certain  pertinent 
facts  gathered  from  16  landowners  who  were  once  tenants.  The  amount  oE 
information  which  could  be  found  along  this  line  would  be  limited  only  by 
the  number  of  cases  found  in  the  State.  We  have  gathered  considerable  data 
of  this  kind,  but  it  serves  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  in  a  brief  way 
these  16  cases,  all  from  the  same  county." 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  county  is  that? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  That  is  from  Hood  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  sort  of  a  county  is  that,  generally;  tell  us,  please? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Well,  sir,  I  have  not  gone  over  that 

Chairman  WALSH  (Interrupting).  What  is  the  number  of  farms  there? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  acres  is  the  average;  and  it  is 
not  the  typical  black  land,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  sandy  loam. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  showing  do  you  have  in  the  mortgage  way? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  a  typical  one,  then — a  third,  I  believe  you  said? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  so  far  as  mortgages  are  concerned,  that  will  run  about 
typical.  The  man  in  the  first  case  raised  both  cattle  and  hogs  while  a  renter 
and  nearly  always  had  a  few  to  sell.  Sometimes  he  used  his  live  stock  as 
chattle  to  secure  credit.  His  personal  opinion  is  that  too  many  tenants  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  merchant  for  everything,  and  as  they  raise  so  little  at 
home  their  living  is  quite  expensive.  His  observation  is,  that  renters  and 
landlords  do  not  get  together  often  to  discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest. 
One  result  is  that  the  tenants  take  little  interest  in  the  farms  upon  which  they 
lived.  In  his  community  a  lack  of  both  honesty  and  industry  has  caused  con- 
siderable moving  from  farm  to  farm.  At  moving  time  many  tenants  dispose 
of  their  stock,  and  in  this  way  they  are  prevented  from  accumulating  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  property  in  this  form.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
landlords  who  they  do  not  like  for  renters  to  have  live  stock,  as  it  creates  ad- 
ditional expense  and  trouble. 

In  the  second  case  the  accumulation  of  property  is  attributed  to  trading  of 
mules  and  other  live  stock.  During  the  second  year  as  a  renter,  which  was  the 
first  on  the  third  and  fourth  basis,  this  man  cleared  $750.  The  next  year  this 
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was  raised  to  $1,000.  Books  were  kept  and  all  expenses  itemized.  The  year 
that  the  thousand  dollars  was  made,  33  bales  of  cotton  were  produced  with  an 
expenditure  of  only  $20  for  hired  labor.  The  cotton  was  sold  for  10  cents  a. 
pound.  There  has  been  little  money  borrowed  from  the  bank,  and  the  man  says 
lie  has  never  given  a  mortgage  in  his  life.  A  few  yearlings  have  been  sold  each 
year  and  all  meat  supplies  have  been  raised.  At  the  time  the  place  was  pur- 
chased, $2,000  could  have  been  paid  down,  but  $600  were  kept  in  reserve  for 
the  purpose  of  making  improvements.  During  the  past  four  or  five  years-  there 
has  been  nothing  paid  on  the  purchase  because  of  the  low  price  of  cotton  this 
year  and  short  crops,  due  to  the  dry  weather  the  other  years.  However,  a 
good  living  has  been  made  each  year,  and  the  interest  payments  have  been 
kept  up  on  the  amount  yet  due  on  the  farm.  No  serious  misfortune  has  ever 
occurred.  The  policy  has  been  to  raise  as  much  of  the  living  as  possible  at 
home.  His  personal  opinion  is  that  if  he  had  taken  the  $2,000  wThich  he 
originally  had  and  continued  to  trade  in  live  stock  that  he  would  have  made 
more  money  than  he  has  from  the  farm.  He  thinks  that  he  could  have  leased 
pasture  at  a  greater  profit.  His  comment  is,  that  nowT  he  has  his  money  tied  up 
where  he  can  do  nothing  else  than  go  to  the  bank  for  credit  and  keep  up  his 
large  rate  of  interest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  a  moment.     How  many  were  in  the  family  there? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  There  were  two  children.  That  man  is  43  years  of  age,  and 
has  two  children,  and  he  has  been  in  the  county  all  his  life,  seven  years  as 
tenant,  and  occupied  only  two  farms,  one  for  four  years  and  one  for  three  years. 
He  purchased  the  farm  in  1906,  paying  $30  an  acre  for  112  acres,  the  first 
payment  being  $1,400,  subsequent  payments  $850,  and  the  amount  now  due 
$1,110  and  the  present  value  per  acre  $55.  He  pays  10  per  cent  interest  on  his 
land  notes,  and  he  has  always  raised  live  stock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  the  ages  and  sex  of  the  children. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  can  not  give  that. 

In  case  No.  3,  where  the  man  has  been  in  the  county  eight  years,  the  personal 
testimony  is  that  when  he  first  came  to  the  county  he  cleared  land  for  75 
cents  a  day.  As  he  says,  he  always  works  six  days  in  the  week,  and  from  sun 
to  sun,  too.  There  are  no  boys  in  the  family.  Many  different  kinds  of  crops 
have  been  grown,  and  a  policy  of  diversification  is  followed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  girls  in  the  family? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  don't  know  the  sex  of  the  children.  Oh,  in  this  third  case, 
two  girls.  I  don't  know  the  sex  of  the  children  in  the  second  case.  In  case 
No.  6,  the  first  year  the  man  was  in  the  county  he  chopped  cordwood  for  a 
living.  That  year  he  lived  in  a  tent.  The  next  year  he  rented  as  a  share- 
cropper. The  next  year  he  went  to  a  better  place  and  began  renting  on  the 
third  and  fourth  rents.  He  rented  in  this  way  until  he  bought  his  place.  He 
has  done  little  credit  business  until  this  year,  and  has  been  very  careful  in 
handling  his  money  matters.  He  diversifies  by  supplementing  cotton  with  pea- 
nuts, corn,  and  other  crops.  He  has  the  reputation  in  the  community  as  a 
very  hard  worker.  No  family  misfortunes  have  interfered. 

The  man  in  case  7  has  raised  his  own  feed  all  of  the  time,  except  one  year, 
and  that  year  was  the  only  year  in  which  he  did  not  clear  some  profit.  He 
never  borrowed  any  money  until  he  bought  his  place.  He  never  gave  a 
mortgage  to  a  merchant.  He  believes  that  he  has  been  able  to  make  money 
because  he  diversified  and  received  relatively  high  prices  for  his  products. 
When  a  tenant  he  had  two  good  teams  and  plenty  of  tools,  but  he  lived  in  a 
very  poor  box  house.  He  lived  on  one  place  in  Dallas  County — that  is,  this 
county — six  years.  The  average  size  of  the  farm  he  rented  was  80  acres. 
Books  were  kept  while  he  was  a  renter  on  one  farm  for  six  years,  and  he  knows 
that  he  paid  $2,100  rent.  He  left  this  place  because  another  man  offered  the 
woman  who  owned  it  a  cash  rent.  The  wroman  had  not  asked  for  this  kind  of 
rent,  and  the  man  who  made  the  offer  and  took  the  place  was  not  able  to  meet 
his  promise,  and  she  had  to  change  the  rent  back  to  the  third  and  fourth  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  shall  I  read  more  of  those  same  cases? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  unless  you  have  some  one  that  stands  out  in  some 
way  or  is  more  significant  than  these.  Now,  you  may  state  again,  how  did 
you  gather  them,  please,  Doctor? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Those  were  gathered  by  a  man  just  going  into  the  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  could  have  gotten  a  very  great  number  moiv,  I 
suppose? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  have  only  125  typewritten  pages  of  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  we  have  not  had  time  to  gather  any  more. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  see;  but  you  were  not  picking  out  specially  selected 
ones? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  No,  no;  I  have  many  of  them.  I  have  tenants  who  are  still 
tenants  just  going  before  that.  You  asked  me  for  landlords  who  had  formerly 
been  tenants.  I  have  some  tenants  who  are  still  tenants. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  I  see;  but  who  have  been  successful  tenants  and 
have  accumulated  property  in  their  farming. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  And  bought  farms. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  Now,  have  you  some  who  have  been  successful  as  tenants, 
but  are  not  landowners — who  have  accumulated  property  perhaps  in  other 
forms,  cattle,  for  instance. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  quite  a  number  of  them.  I  can  answer  that  question  by 
saying  that  we  have  the  evidence  of  men  who  have  enough  property  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  and  pay  a  good,  big,  original  payment,  but  who  prefer  not  to  do 
so.  In  some  of  these  eastern  counties,  where  tenancy  is  greatest,  and  some 
of  the  men  own  farms  in  other  sections  of  the  State,  who -are  renting  on  this 
laud.  If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  I  own  a  farm  in  Robertson 
County,  and  I  have  a  tenant  on  my  farm  who  owns  more  land  than  he  is  farm- 
ing for  me  down  in  another  section  of  the  county. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  he  has  rented  that  himself? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  No;  he  is  using  it  as  a  pasture  and  making  enough  on  our 
place  to  go  ahead  with  the  permanent  improvements  on  his  own  land. 

In  the  case  of  the  tenants  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  cases  of  the  men  who 
bought,  the  longest  period  of  tenancy  was  12  years,  and  the  average  for  the 
16  cases  slightly  less  than  6  years.  The  commission  may  be  interested  in 
some  of  these  items.  One  man  was  a  tenant  1  year  before  he  bought ;  two 
men,  2  years ;  four  men,  3  years ;  one  man,  4  years ;  and  three  men  rented  5 
years  before  they  purchased ;  and  one  man  rented  6  years,  one  man  7  years, 
one  man  11  years,  and  two  rented  12  years.  Those  are  all  the  16  cases. 

Now,  as  to  the  year  in  which  these  farms  were  purchased,  two  bought  in 
1899,  one  in  1900,  two  in  1905,  one  in  1906,  one  in  1907,  two  in  1909,  two  in 
1910,  four  in  1912,  one  in  1914.  They  have  been  purchasing  right  along.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  comparing  13  or  14  renters  who  are  still 
renters  with  the  16  men  who  were  formerly  renters  and  who  ^are  now  land- 
owners, landlords  themselves.  These  men  have  not  all  paid  out.  Several  of 
them  still  owe  part  on  the  purchase  price,  but  they  are  paying.  The  average 
age  of  the  owners  is  42  years,  and  of  the  renters  43  years.  Average  number  of 
children.  3  per  family,  among  owners ;  and  5,  renters.  Years  a  tenant,  owners 
5.6,  renters  14.  Farms  occupied,  owners  2,  renters  5.  Years  on  each  farm 
2.8  for  the  owners  and  for  the  renters  2.8.  Live  stock  raised,  owners  93  per 
cent  yes,  renters  100  per  cent  no.  Diversification,  owrners  80  per  cent  yes, 
renters,  75  per  cent  no.  Kind  of  credit,  owners  20  per  cent,  with  merchants 
and  banks ;  renters  82  per  cent,  with  merchants  and  banks.  Those  are  all  for 
one  county.  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  every  one  of  the  417,000  cases  in  the  State, 
because  then  we  could,  from  them,  deduce  for  the  whole  State. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  ten- 
ancy on  the  public  schools.  We  have,  through  our  division  of  public-school 
improvement  and  our  department  of  extension,  gathered  considerable  data  on 
the  rural  schools,  and  the  men  in  that  division  have  accumulated  something 
concerning  the  effect  of  tenancy  upon  public  schools,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
we  have  a  field  for  education  in  that  respect.  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties over  there  [indicating] — I  do  not  mention  names — but  some  of  the  cut- 
over  sections,  where  60  per  cent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  men  who  live  outside 
of  the  county — lumber  companies.  The  people  in  that  county  wanted  a  brick  ] 
schoolhouse;  some  of  them  did,  but  the  majority  of  them  did  not,  because  it 
would  increase  their  taxes;  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  people  by  wrhom 
most  of  the  tax  would  have  to  be  paid  lived  outside  of  the  county,  and  the 
men  who  would  have  been  affected  less  by  the  tax  were  exactly  the  men  who 
had  never  investigated  the  question  of  education  or  how  much  it  would  cost 
them  to  build  that  brick  schoolhouse.  They  thus  shut  themselves  out  of  that 
opportunity  and  the  chance  of  having  teachers  to  enlighten  their  children  and 
thus  diminished  the  chances  for  their  children  to  become  home  owners. 

One  case  comes  to  my  mind  now  where  the  moving  of  tenants  from  place 
to  place  has  so  diminished  the  attendance  at  the  schoolhouse  that  it  has  been 
almost  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  new  system  of  education  after  the  moving 
time  was  over.  I  can  not  locate  the  exact  place  now.  In  one  school,  after 
the  moving  season  was  over,  there  were  just  two  children  in  that  rural  school 
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who  had  been  there  before  the  moving  season  came ;  most  of  them  had  moved 
away.  Some  others  had  moved  in,  and  perhaps  the  enrollment  had  not  de- 
creased, but  that  teacher  had  to  become  acquainted  with  all  of  those  new 
pupils,  and  it  was  then  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  the  teacher  had  to 
begin  practically  all  over  again.  The  new  ones  came  from  a  half  a  dozen 
different  neighborhoods,  and  the  teacher  had  to  amalgamate  them  into  a  new 
system  and  had  just  a  few7  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school  term  in  which 
to  do  that.  Where  you  have  a  large  proportion  of  migratory  tenants,  who 
move  from  community  to  community,  that  is  one  of  the  hardest  questions  we 
have  to  meet.  It  is  absolutely  appalling  the  amount  of  work  some  of  the 
country  teachers  have  to  do  to  hold  the  school  system  together  when  they  have 
that  sort  of  thing  to  contend  with. 

I  was  asked  if  I  could  suggest  some  constructive  program,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  to  ask  me  any  questions  on  any  point  that  I  have  passed  over. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  go  to  the  constructive  suggestions.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  this:  In  your  opening  statements,  as  I  gathered  it,  you  stated  that 
these  things  that  you  have  been  talking  of  so  far  might  be  called  symptomatic? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Not  all  of  them ;  but  some  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  in  the  main,  I  think  you  so  stated.  Now,  from  your 
experience,  your  practical  experience  and  your  experience  as  an  educator  and 
investigator,  I  wish  you  would  state,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  what  the 
fundamental  questions  are  underlying  this  whole  situation,  not  as  applied  to 
the  State  of  Texas  alone,  but  as  to  any  other  State  or  farming  community. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Since  we  believe  that  the  growth  in  farm  tenancy  is  not  the 
result  of  any  one  cause,  it  follows  that  we  believe  also  that  there  are  several  ways 
or  agencies  which  may  be  used  to  retard  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tenant 
farmers  and  to  solve  many  of  the  perplexing  problems  which  now  confront  us. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  made  a  beginning  in  compulsory  education,  and 
from  this  time  on  there  should  be  a  constructive  program  along  educational 
lines.  After  a  brief  time  it  will  be  seen  where  our  law  is  weak  or  where  it 
could  be  modified  to  advantage,  and  this  can  easily  be  done.  There  are  several 
things  to  be  gained  by  taking  the  children  out  of  farm  work  when  they  should 
be  in  the  schpolhouses  and  placing  them  where  they  belong.  There  will,  no 
doubt,  be  a  slight  readjustment  of  the  labor  supply  in  doing  a  great  deal  of  the 
farm  work,  and  especially  along  the  line  of  the  farm  work  in  which  children 
have  been  large  factors.  If  there  are  those  who  would  depend  upon  the  labor 
of  their  children,  compulsory  education  will  protect  such  children,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  substitute  adult  labor  for  the  work  which  they  have  done. 

At  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  family  that  is  growing  up  will  not  come  here  on 
the  stand  and  give  us  the  kind  of  testimony  we  have  heard  here  before  this 
commission  and  then  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  social  situation,  as  that 
mother  and  father  stated  so  pathetically  yesterday,  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  their  condition.  At  least  we  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  family  to  the 
question  of  compulsory  education  and  show  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  have 
both  disregarded  a  certain  responsibility  which  they  should  assume. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  disregard  it,  or  were  they  unaware  of  it? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  You  have  stated  it  better  than  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  questions  of  immorality  and  immorality. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  not  their  ideal  good,  and  do  they  not  teach  it,  and  is 
it  not  fundamentally  correct  that  their  life  is  a  happy  and  honorable  one? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  they  are  going  on  what  you  might  call  their  instincts? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  is  disregarding  what  we  all  hope  to  be  a  temporary 
condition  and  acting  on  his  fundamental  instincts  that  it  is  the  right  life  to 
live,  and  one  of  usefulness  and  happiness? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  thoroughly,  and  he  is  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  put  himself  in  harmony  with  that  life;  he  is  absolutely 
powerless  to  put  his  children  in  harmony  with  that  life,  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  be  efficient  factors  in  that  life  when  they  become  adults.  [Continues 
rending:] 

Thus  we  see  that  a  great  amount  of  our  agricultural  production  will  be  lifted 
like  a  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  children.  In  the  second  place,  com- 
pulsory education  will  make  it  possible  for  all  rural  children  to  gain  the  ele- 
ments of  an  education,  and  from  education  must  come  the  business  management 
which  will  be  necessary  on  the  farms  of  the  future.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
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lark  of  education  has  thrown  many  men  into  the  renter  class,  and  because  of  a. 
lack  of  business  ability  they  are  unable  to  so  manage  affairs  as  to  become  home 
owners,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  it. 

A  piece  of  constructive  work  can  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  rural  agri- 
cultural high  schools,  in  which  the  right  kind  of  farming  will  be  taught  and 
courses  may  be  given  showing  the  reasons  for  farm  tenancy  in  other  States  and 
countries.  In  this  way  the  farmers  of  the  future  may  be  warned  against  the 
forces  which  have  placed  some  of  their  fathers  in  the  renter  class.  When  men 
and  women  are  trained  for  farm  life  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  competition 
from  untrained  people  who  enter  farm  life  simply  because  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  anything  else.  A  little  reflection  on  the  relation  between  compul- 
sory education  and  farm  life  will  show  how  training  is  sure  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  rural  people,  and  when  the  standard  of  living  is  raised  the  time 
will  have  arrived  when  not  even  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  people  will  put  a 
premium  on  a  renter  who  has  a  large  family. 

The  State  of  Texas  needs  a  system  of  registration  of  land'  titles,  and  we  have 
not  touched  on  that  yet,  and  a  revision  of  many  things  connected  with  our  sur- 
veys and  the  transferance  of  deeds,  and  we  have  not  touched  on  that.  This  will 
put  into  real  estate  affairs  an  element  of  surety  which  is  much  needed. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  careful  consideration  of  some  kind  of  graduated  land 
tax,  not  by  a  legislature,  but  by  scientific  study  and  laws  which  will  prevent 
certain  types  of  speculation  in  real  estate.  We  do  not  make  a  dogmatic  asser- 
tion on  this  point,  but  conditions  are  such  that  we  may  well  question  how  much 
land  one  man  should  own,  and  particularly  so  if  that  man  is  not  making  use  of 
the  major  portion  of  his  holdings  or  resides  in  some  section  of  the  country 
removed  from  the  location  of  the  land. 

Closely  connected  with  the  study  of  this  kind  of  a  tax  should  go  an  official 
investigation  into  the  uses  and  abuses  of  our  homestead  law.  We  have  pur- 
sued our  studies  far  enough  to  convince  us  that  much  of  the  laudation  of  this 
law  is  unjustified.  The  homestead  law  does  not  protect  in  the  way  that  a  great 
many  people  seem  to  think.  The  general  use  of  the  vendor's  lien  notes  has 
taken  away  much  of  the  beauty  which  the  homestead  law  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. If  the  general  public  will  study  the  facts  as  we  have  stated  them  in  some 
of  our  former  work,  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  will  see  as  much  to  be  gained 
by  a  modification  of  the  law  as  they  have  heretofore  believed  the  law  affords 
them. 

In  the  past  we  may  have  greatly  limited  the  amount  of  investment  of  capital 
in  Texas  by  outsiders  through  the  attitude  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  cor- 
poration laws.  However,  even  if  this  is  true,  we  can  create  our  own  capital 
and  our  own  funds,  which  can  be  invested  if  the  right  kind  of  constructive 
farming  and  industry  will  be  followed.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  for  investment  purposes  before  the  interest  rates  in  our  State  tend  to 
become  lowered. 

Diversified  farming  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  lower  the  interest 
rates  which  the  Texas  farmer  must  pay  on  both  personal  and  real  estate  loans. 
Diversified  farming  is  closely  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  personal 
property  and  working  capital  and  will  result  largely  from  the  kind  of  schools 
and  education  suggested  above. 

We  believe,  and  I  use  the  "  we  "  editorially  here.  Mr.  Wehrwein  is  respon- 
sible for  the  work  that  went  on  the  maps,  which  work  he  did  with  characteristic 
German  thoroughness.  But  I  take  the  responsibility  for  the  manuscript  work. 

WTe  believe  that  there  should  be  established  under  State  supervision  a  bureau 
of  exchange  for  the  use  of  all  landowners  and  farm  laborers,  the  work  of  this 
bureau  to  be  similar  to  the  labor  exchanges  established  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities,  where  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  job  and  the  man  together  and 
prevent  as  much  unemployment  as  possible.  A  bureau  of  this  kind  for  the 
farmer  would  fill  a  large  field  of  usefulness.  It  would  have  saved  that  man 
Stewart  150  miles  of  walking  if  he  was  capable  of  intelligently  farming  land. 
Among  other  things,  it  would  give  the  landlord  a  larger  choice'  of  tenants  and 
the  tenant  a  larger  choice  of  landlords.  It  would  also  keep  all  farmers  who 
expected  to  become  home  owners  in  touch  with  the  possibilities  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  State  and  would  tend  to  equalize  the  demand  for  and  the  supply 
of  tenants  and  farms  to  be  rented. 

Pardon  a  digression  for  a  moment.  I  went  from  the  black-land  section  a 
year  ago  over  to  east  Texas  to  find  a  prosperous  man  over  there,  when  the 
tenants  were  talking  about  the  price  of  land  being  $50  or  $60  or  $70  an  acre 
in  the  black  land.  I  found  a  prosperous  man  who  had  bought  100  acres  of 
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cut-over  land  at  $3  an  acre.  I  sat  down  at  his  table  with  him  and  had  a 
diversified  dinner  consisting;  of  home-grown  peaches,  yellow  sweet  potatoes, 
cabbage,  and  pork.  He  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  prosperous  man.  Now, 
I  doubt  whether  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  tenants  in  this  black-land  section 
knew  that  at  that  time  one  of  those  land  companies  was  offering  two  sections  or 
more  of  land  in  one  body,  and  were  willing  to  sell  it  on  25  and  30  years  time,  I 
think,  at  $6  an  acre.  A  clearing  house  such  as  I  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  get  the  people  of  Texas  acquainted  with  each  other ;  it  would  get  the 
landlords  and  the  tenants  acquainted ;  and  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  shoe 
leather  for  the  men  who  are  trying  to  find  farms. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  growing,  and  assisted  by  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  suggested  above,  the  time  would  not  be  far  in  the  future  when 
we  could  expect  business  organizations,  rural  credit  associations,  and  similar 
agencies  to  be  successfully  operated  by  farmers  in  the  average  community,  ami 
to  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  landlords  and  the  tenants. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  Is  that  cooperation  both  for  the  buying  and  selling 
part  of  the  business? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  think,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  one  of  the  best  things  that 
could  be  done  in  cooperation  right  now  would  be  an  exchange  of  ideas ;  coop- 
erative buying  of  seed,  and  the  kind  of  livestock  which  is  necessary  for  the 
newer  type  of  farm  which  has  just  broken  into  the  State  of  Texas  with  diversi- 
fied farming;  that  would  be  the  best  thing  to  begin  with. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  failures  in  cooperative  selling  because  of  the 
sociological  poverty ;  we  have  not  learned  to  work  together.  We  all  pull  to- 
gether, but  some  pull  in  opposite  directions  from  the  others.  We  have  not  all 
learned  to  pull  in  the  same  direction.  Every  tide  of  immigration  brings  in  a 
new  class  of  people  that  have  to  be  amalgamated  to  fit  the  social  body. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  take  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission unless  you  have  some  further  questions  to  ask  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  will  please  turn  in  your  documentary  evidence,  we 
will  excuse  you. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  prevent  coopera- 
tion ?  Do  they  stand  materially  in  the  way  of  cooperation — in  the  way  of  coop- 
erative efforts  among  the  farmers? 

Prof.  AT^STIN.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Two  years  ago,  at  the  session 
of  the  legislature  just  previous  to  this  one  now  called,  we  had  passed  in  this 
State  a  rural  credit  law.  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  that  law; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  because  there  has  never  been  a  thing  done 
with  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  appropriation  went  with  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  it  only  aroused  a  little  interest  among  the  people. 

I  would  like  to  answer  your  question  this  way :  Cooperation  is  not  a  matter 
of  law  but  a  matter  of  spirit ;  you  can  not  legislative  cooperation ;  you  have  to 
educate  the  people  up  to  it;  you  must  have  the  spirit.  The  strongest  kind  of 
law  can  not  make  cooperation  work  without  the  spirit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  if  you  can 
answer  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  do  so,  because  it  contains  some  phi- 
losophy: What  relation  does  the  private  ownership  of  the  machinery  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  means  of  life  bear  to  industry? 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  questioner  whether  he  is  an  orthodox 
Socialist  or  not  and  then  see  if  we  can  not  get  together  in  private  and  discuss 
the  whole  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  it  is  too  broad. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  Please  read  it  again? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  relation  does  the  private  ownership  of  the  machinery 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  means  of  life  bear  to  industry?  I  think 
you  could1  write  a  book  on  it. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  May  I  answer  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  can  this  week. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  When  you  have  given  me  a  compulsory  education  law  of  such 
a  character  that  it  will  prevent  man  from  being  the  only  animal  that  lives  off 
of  its  young ;  when  you  have  given  me  a  law  which  takes  child  labor  out  of  the 
factories  and  prevents  the  same  thing;  when  you  have  done  your  best  to  pro- 
vide for  buying  together  and  selling  together  and  living  together;  when  you 
have  done  all  you  can  with  your  doctors  to  teach  to  the  families  like  the  one 
we  had  here  yesterday  that  there  is  something  else  in  the  responsibilities  of 
parenthood  and  that  they  must  not  undertake  the  obligation  of  feeding  one 
additional  member  of  the  family  every  time  the  cycle  of  nature  comes  around, 
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when  you  have  done  that  with  your  doctor;  when  you  have  shown  the  ministers 
how  to  teach  the  people  to  live  six  days  in  the  week  as  well  as  howr  to  rest  one 
day  on  the  seventh ;  then  the  minimum  of  poverty  will  exist  in  your  society, 
and  I  will  answer  your  question.  [Applause.! 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  do  not  give  audible  expression  of  your  feelings; 
I  will  thank  you  to  help  us  in  that  respect. 

That  is  all.  professor. 

Prof.  AUSTIN.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  me.  I  wish 
to  make  this  announcement,  that  this  material  I  have  here — all  of  this  we  have 
gathered  together  in  cooperation  with  Prof.  Leonard  and  we  are  publishing 
from  it  a  bulletin.  A  copy  is  in  the  reader's  hands  now  and  it  will  go  to  the 
printer  the  last  of  this  week.  It  is  the  result  of  our  study  in  the  division  of 
public  welfare  and  I  would  be  glad  to  see  that  the  members  of  the  commission 
are  furnished  with  a  copy.  I  thank  you. 

(The  bulletin  referred  to  above,  entitled  "Cooperation  in  Agriculture,  Mar- 
keting, and  Rural  Credit,"  by  Charles  B.  Austin  and  George  S.  Wehrwein,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Texas  August  25,  1914,  was  submitted  in  printed 
form. ) 

Chairman  -WALSH.  Thank  you.     That  is  all,  professor. 

Mr.  Ciddings. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E,  J.  GIDDINGS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  Mr.  Giddings. 

Mr.  .GIDDINGS.  E.  J.  Giddings. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Oklahoma  City. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  GIDDIXGS.  General  practitioner  of  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Farmers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  am  general  counsel  for  the  Farmers'  Protective  Association 
of  Oklahoma  and  have  been  for  some  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.   GIDDINGS.  Fifteen   years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  briefly  state  the  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  purposes  of  the  Farmers'  Protective  Association  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  The  purpose  of  the  association  was  to  resist  the  usury  charges 
of  the  banks  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  limited  in  its  aims  to  that  purpose? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Well,  the  betterment  of  farm  conditions  also  in  general. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  constituency  of  it?  What 
class  of  farmers,  if  any  particular  class,  compose  it? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Ninety-five  per  cent  are  tenants. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  membership? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Last  summer  its  membership  was  about  9,000;  it  is  now 
depleted  almost  to  nothing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  confined  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  given  some  points  by  Mr.  Holman? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  take  up  point  No.  2,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  left  those  letters  at  home,  but  I  can  state  it  to  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  briefly  as  you  can,  please  discuss  the  conditions  relat- 
ing to  the  charge  of  usury  which  has  been  made  and  which  you  say  your 
organization  was  organized  to  combat,  who  gets  the  money,  the  extent  of  the 
usury,  and  the  conditions  generally. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  think,  by  the  suggestion  of  remedies  largely,  I  can  expedite 
my  testimony. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  You  stated  that  you  were  in  a  hurry,  and  I 
wish  you  would  do  it  in  your  own  way  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  As  I  understand  the  correspondence  I  had  with  Mr.  Holman, 
he  desired  me  to  discuss  the  details  before  this  commission  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  system  in  Oklahoma  and  the  condition  as  to  usury  there.  I  will 
take  the  latter  first. 

The  cause  of  usury  is  mostly  poverty.  Usury  laws  were  made  primarily 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor;  the  rich  do  not  need  them,  because  the  rich 
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can  ordinarily  borrow  money  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  But  I  do  not  desire 
to  unduly  criticize  conditions  in  my  State.  The  tenant  situation  there,  due  to 
the  inane,  and  insipid,  and  senseless  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  is 
worse  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  average  tenant  is  divided  between  the  west-side  tenant  and  the  east- 
-side  tenant.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  commission  has  been  advised 
as  to  the  difference  in  tenants,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  State,  or  whether  or 
not  they  know  of  it  and  know  of  the  difference  in  their  conditions;  it  might 
be  well  for  me  to  state  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  touched  on,  but  not  gone  into 
very  deeply. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  it  deeply,  but  only  far  enough 
to  intelligently  discuss  the  subject. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  say  that  it  has  been  touched  on  before,  but  not  to  any 
extent. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  will  discuss  it  briefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission 
and  the  public. 

When  Oklahoma  entered  the  sisterhood  of  States  she  came  in  under  the 
most  conflicting  conditions  of  any  State  that  ever  entered  the  Union.  Okla- 
homa Territory,  the  west  side  of  the  State,  had  an  organized  government, 
Territorial  officers,  and  the  same  county  government  as  the  average  of  the 
States  in  the  Union.  The  Indian  Territory  side  of  the  State  was  absolutely  dis- 
organized ;  there  was  no  county  government.  There  was  no  government  of  any 
sort  outside  of  the  tribal  government,  except  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  that 
part  of  the  State  which  is  now  understood  to  be,  in  common  parlance,  the 
east  side  of  the  State,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  lawmakers  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  State  to-day  34  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  State  66  per  cent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants.  In 
some  counties  the  tenant  percentage  reaches  83  per  cent  of  all  of  the  farmers. 

The  tenant  class  may  be  divided  into  those  who  are  thrifty  and  those  who 
are  shiftless  and  migratory.  The  fault  is  not  all  that  of  the  landlord  or  all 
that  of  the  tenant.  The  average  tenant  who  goes  on  a  farm  has  very  little 
when  he  goes  there;  he  makes  a  mortgage  to  start  with  to  some  money-loan 
shark  or  bank  covering  all  his  crops  and  everything  he  has  got,  and  generally  it 
is  very  little.  He  has  a  rental  contract  that  his  landlord  shall  have  one-fourth 
of  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  grain.  Of  necessity  he  is  poverty-stricken 
under  those  conditions.  When  he  pays  the  usurious  charges  and  gives  away 
from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  gross  income  he  necessarily  comes  out  each 
year  in  debt.  There  is  not  a  business  institution  in  the  world  that  can  pay 
out  one-half  of  its  gross  income  and  live.  So  that  the  farmer  goes  to  the 
banker. 

He  does  not  meet  the  banker  on  equal  terms;  ordinarily  he  is  distressed  in 
mind  and  body.  He  meets  the  banker,  who  is  the  very  opposite  of  that,  and 
he  must  have  that  money.  Necessarily  there  is  a  cooperation  among  the  banks 
as  to  their  charges. 

The  interest  rate  on  chattel  mortgages  in  Oklahoma  to-day  ranges  from  20 
per  cent  up  to  200  per  cent.  In  the  cities  I  have  had  usurious  contracts  for 
laborers  there  that  went  as  high  as  230  per  cent  per  annum. 

On  farm  loans  the  interest  charges  are  not  so  great,  so  far  as  the  realty 
is  concerned.  Conservatively  speaking,  the  farmers  of  Oklahoma  owe  to  the 
banks  and  other  money  lenders  at  least  $60,000,000,  and  $40,000,000  of  that 
is  out  at  a  usurious  rate  of  interest. 

The  farmer  goes  to  the  bank  and  he  makes  his  note  covered  by  a  mortgage 
payable  ordinarily  the  1st  of  October.  If  he  borrows  $100  he  pays  $20  in  the 
spring  for  it.  You  can  .always  detect  the  usurious  note  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  bears  interest  after  maturity.  The  trouble  with  fighting  the  usurious 
banks  is  that  it  is  a  poor  man's  fight,  and  he  can  not  fight  against  the  machina- 
tions and  combinations  of  that  character. 

I  have  here  among  my  papers  the  antiquated  Federal  statute  on  usury  passed 
in  1864,  and  amended  to  give  the  State  courts  jurisdiction,  in  1875,  I  believe. 
Since  then  nothing  has  been  done  with  it.  I  desire  to  submit  it  to  you  and 
make  it  a  part  of  my  testimony  before  going  into  the  details,  except  the  state- 
ment that  it  provides  for  the  collection  of  double  the  amount  of  interest  where 
the  same  has  been  paid. 

(The  extract  from  statute  .so  referred  to  and  offered  by  the  witness  appears 
at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Giddings's  Exhibit  No.  1.") 
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Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  the  penalty  to  tlv-1  injured  person. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  this  affect  the  aliens  in  any  way? 

Mr.  GIPDINGS.  No.  sir.  Nov.",  the  Oklahoma  statute,  with  only  two  slight 
variations,  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  that  Federal  law,  and  I  desire 
to  submit  it  and  make  it  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

(The  statute  so  referred  to  and  offered  by  the  witness  appears  at  the  end  of 
this  subject  as  "  Giddings's  Exhibit  No.  2.") 

These  laws  are  ineffective,  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  alleviate  that  condition.  The  only  penalty  prescribed  is  forfeiture, 
when  paid,  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  interest  charged,  and  that  is,  under  our 
statute,  10  per  cent  under  contract,  and  in  the  absence  of  contract  6  per  cent. 

The  farmer  who  borrows  money  from  a  Imnk  can  not  fight  a  usury  charge 
ordinarily,  because  immediately  he  does  so  he  is  boycotted  by  the  banks,  and 
the  coming  year  lie  can  not  borrow  any  money.  The  banks  have  a  sort,  I  sup- 
pose, of  telepathic  communication  one  with  the  other  on  that  score.  If  you 
borrow  money  from  the  First  National  Bank  in  a  certain  town  and  they  charge 
40  or  50  or  60  per  cent,  as  some  of  the  banks  have  done,  if  you  contest  that 
usury  charge,  when  you  come  the  next  year  to  apply  for  money  you  are  boy- 
cotted by  every  bank  in  that  community  and  in  all  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. I  suggested  a  remedy  with  regard  to  that,  making  it  an  offense  for 
banks  to  boycott  those  who  make  a  defense  to  usury  charges. 

These  laws  with  regard  to  usury,  as  I  have  outlined  them,  are  ineffective, 
1  repeat,  because  the  poor  man  can  not  fight  the  rich  man  in  the  courts  on  those 
sort  of  tilings,  and  I  suggest  this  remedy  to  this  commission :  The  passage  by 
the  Federal  Congress  of  a  law  vesting  power  in  the  United  States  district 
attorneys  to  prosecute  actions  for  penalties  where  usury  is  charged  by  the 
national  banks,  giving  the  usury-burdened  fanner  against  whom  it  is  charged 
the  penalty  when  recovered  and  taxing  the  costs  against  the  bank  when  it  loses 
in  the  litigf'tioi-.  This  is  middle  ground,  in  my  judgment,  between  criminal 
prosecution  for  usury  and  the  present  civil  statutes  on  the  subject.  You  put  the 
power  of  tlu-  United  States  Government  behind  those  prosecutions,  ami  when 
the  fines  are  collected  you  turn  them  over  to  those  who  ought  to  have  them; 
you  instill  an  interest  in  the  man  who  is  charged  such  rates  of  interest,  as  well 
as  the  confidence  in  his  Government  that  it  will  aid  him  to  the  limit  of  its 
ability  in  that  respect,  paternal isic  though  it  may  be.  I  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion very  considerably.  I  think  that  is  the  best  solution  for  usury  that  I  know 
of,  in  addition  to  other  remedies,  and  I  am  suggesting  these  remedies  because 
the  commission,  as  well  as  myself,  is  in  a  hurry. 

I  suggest,  as  well,  that  there  are  other  methods  of  stopping  usury  aside 
from  your  rural-credit  system,  which  is  yet  to  pass  the  Federal  Congress.  The 
courts  uniformly  have  held  that  State  laws  do  not  cover  national  banks  in 
usury  affairs  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  National  and  State  laws  on 
the,  subject.  So  that  relief  must  come  from  the  Federal  Congress,  from  which 
this  commission  originates.  The  law  should  /provide  such  a  penalty  as  it  might 
see  fit.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  act  as  a  deterrent  against  those  conditions. 

Now,  let  us  come  to  the  banks  and  .see  if  they  are  altogether  to  blame  for  those 
conditions,  particularly  in  rural  communities.  Here  is  a  small  community,  we 
will  say,  of  1.000  souls,  and  it  has  four  or  five  national  banks,  or  three  or  four 
national  banks,  of  necessity  the  more  tanks  there  are  in  a  given  community 
the  less  deposits  each  bank  has,  and  largely  it  is  upon  deposits  that  money  is 
loaned.  The  banking  institution  is  one  institution  where  competition  is  not 
the  life  of  trade.  Ordinarily,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  the  life  of  trade. 

Now,  then,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  with 
such  agents  as  may  have  the  regulation  of  banks,  ought  to  investigate  the,  con- 
ditions, particularly  in  these  small  towns  where  there  are  so  many  banks,  and 
limit  the  number  of  banks  that  may  receive  therefrom  charters  to  do  business. 

My  investigation,  however,  of  this  subject  has  taught  me  that  the  national 
banks,  as  a  whole,  are  not  as  guilty  as  State  banks  of  making  a  charge  of 
usury.  With  the  decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the  bank-guaranty  law  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  banks,  some  of  those  which  were  State 
banks  have  gone  back  into  the  national  banks.  The  decline  of  the  efficiency  of 
that  bank-guaranty  system,  so  far  as  the  banker  is  concerned,  although  it 
always  has  and  will  benefit  the  public  and  the  depositors  and  was  due  to  wild- 
cat banking  and  incompetency  and  things  of  that  nature,  making,  as  the.  con- 
servative bunkers  thought,  them  pay  for  the  incompetency  and  dishonesty  of  the 
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wild-cat  bank,-*  and  other  State  banking  institutions.  Of  necessity,  then,  such 
banks  charged,  being  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  such  interest  fis  they  could  get. 

We  tried  our  level  best  to  get  a  usury  law  passed  by  this  legislature  that 
would  have  some  efficacy,  and  while  the  members  of  it  are  of  my  own  political 
faith,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  did  not  pass  it,  but  defeated  it  by  a  very 
decided  majority.  That  law  has  this  object :  Of  making  the  charge  of  usury  a 
(rime.  The  laws  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  the  different  States  of  the  Nation 
are  very  dissimilar  upon  this  subject.  Some  States,  like  Nevada  and  Wyoming, 
have  no  usury  law ;  some  States,  like  Maine,  have  very  inefficient  ones.  In  order 
to  make  for  the  betterment  of  usury  conditions  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  in 
the  usury  la\vs  of  the,  country,  and  that  ought  to  originate  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, over  which,  so  far  as  the  national  banks  are  concerned,  it  has  entire 
jurisdiction,  even  as  it  has  over  domestic  relations  under  the  Constitution. 

I  have  here  a  digest  of  a  number  of  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  on  the 
subject  of  this  usury  statute,  and  in  construing  its  provisions,  which,  without 
reading,  I  am  going  to  submit  to  the  commission. 

(The  digest  of  the  usury  laws,  so  offered  by  the  witness,  appears  among 
the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Giddings's  Exhibit  No.  3.") 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  The  decisions  are  to  some  extent  inharmonious,  but  they  show 
the  entire  inefficiency  and  stupidity  of  the  Federal  usury  statutes,  especially 
in  respect  to  holding  that  usury  is  a  personal  defense  which  may  be  waived 
and  which  would  not  pass  to  one  who  is  in  a  better  financial  condition  and 
might  purchase  the  usury-tainted  note.  They  likewise  hold,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  that  the  double-forfeiture  penalty  shall 
not  be  recovered  unless  the  interest  has  actually  been  paid.  Without  going 
into  a  detailed  discussion  of  that,  I  will  state  the  trend  of  the  decisions  on  the 
subject 

I  would  also  like,  without  taking  up  the  further  time  of  the  commission, 
to  offer  into  the  record  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Carey 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention  of  1873  on  the  subject  of  usury. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  forceful  things  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  eminates  from  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Keystone  State. 

(The  speech,  so  offered  by  the  witness,  appears  among  the  exhibits  at  the 
end  of  this  subject  as  "Giddings's  Exhibit  No.  4.") 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  When  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  usury  reached  its  heighth 
in  Oklahoma  last  summer,  as  attorney  for  this  organization,  its  membership 
being  largely  from  the  east  side  of  the  State  where  conditions  are  infinitely 
worse  than  they  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  in  that  respect.  I  re- 
quested the  attorney  general,  as  the  general  counsel  for  this  organization,  to 
institute  an  action  to  test  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  charter  of  a 
State  bank  might  be  forfeited  for  a  chronic  and  habitual  charge  of  usury. 
I  found,  upon  a  legal  investigation  of  the  subject,  that  the  courts  of  the  country 
were,  at  loggerheads  upon  whether,  in  the  absence  of  a  statute,  that  could  be 
done.  The  text  of  the  decisions  in  Cyc,  and  the  American  and  English  En- 
cyclopedia of  Law,  and  others,  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  done,  as  it 
was  violative  of  the  charter  of  the  bank.  But  by  reading  of  the  decisions  I 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  courts  had  held  otherwise.  I  think  the  United 
States  Government  ought  to  pass  a  law,  through  the  medium  of  the  Federal 
Congress,  writing  into  the  Federal  statutes  a  provision  to  forfeit  the  charter 
of  any  bank  that  chronically,  habitually,  and  knowingly  charged  usury.  If 
a  banker  can  not  do  business  at  a  legal  rate  of  interest,  he  has  the  alternative 
of  getting  out  of  business ;  and  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  the  community  where 
he  lives,  in  many  instances,  if  he  would  get  out. 

Another  remedy  suggested  by  many  and  which  is  found  in  some  State  stat- 
utes is  the  making  of  usury  contracts  void.  I  think  these  eight  suggestions 
of  remedies  cover  that  subject,  and  I  make  it,  without  further  comment,  a 
part  of  my  statement. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  by  the  witness  was  as  follows : 

1.  Forfeiture  of  given  amount  of  principal  and  interest. 

2.  Power  vested  in  district  attorneys  of  United  States  to  maintain  actions 
for  usury-burdened  classes,  giving  them  the  penalties  recovered,   and   taxing 
costs  to  banks  where  those  institutions  are  the  losers,  and  giving  such  cases 
preference  over  ordinary  litigation. 

3.  Forfeiture  of  charters  for  chronic  and  habitual  usury. 

4.  Criminal  offense  to  charge  usury. 

5.  Making  of  usury  contract  void. 

6.  Making  boycott  by  bankers  of  those  who  contest  usury  charges  a  crime. 
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7.  Reduction  of  number  of  banks  in  small  communities  particularly. 

8.  Uniformity  of  usury  laws. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Giddings,  what  has  been  your 
observation  as  to  the  effect,  if  any,  of  the  usury  charges  on  the  economic 
condition  of  these  tenant  farmers?  How  great  a  play  does  it  have  in  their 
condition,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Well,  it  is  absolutely  vital. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  it  cuts  a  figure  in  the  whole  tenant  farmer 
question  to  a  great  extent? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Without  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  on  the  question  of  landlordism,  what  effect  has  it? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Not  in  that  respect,  it  has  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  seem  to  have  found  those  conditions  among  the 
money  lenders,  bankers,  etc.? 

Mr.   GIDDINGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  a  condition  in  your  State- where  a  large  chat- 
tel-mortgage business  is  done  by  the  mercantile  nouses? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Yes ;  in  some  portions  of  the  State.  I  was  going  to  get  to 
that.  On  the  east  side  of  the  State  a  good  many  of  the  mercantile  houses 
take  chattel  mortgages.  Tenants  in  the  neighborhood  come  in  and  purchase 
supplies  and  clothing  for  the  coming  season,  and  are  charged  a  heavy  rate 
of  interest  on  those  chattel  mortgages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  charge  for  the  provisions 
where  it  is  on  time,  that  way? 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  I  think  so ;  they  add  to  the  charges.  They  generally  add  to 
the  price,  which  does  not  appear  as  interest.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  anywhere  from  15  to  40  per  cent  in  the  price  to  the  purchaser  where 
it  is  bought  on  time  and  where  it  is  bought  with  cash. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  condition  in  Oklahoma  that  does  not  con- 
front any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  want  to  say  on 
the  usury  subject.  Now,  I  want  to  get  down  to  another  question — and  I  am 
confining  myself  largely  to  what  Congress  can  do.  Education  and  religion  can 
do  more  than  anything  else.  I  want  to  discuss  a  question  with  this  commission 
which  has  agitated  every  intelligent  man  in  Oklahoma,  and  which  is  the  most 
serious  condition  which  confronts  the  citizenship  of  Oklahoma,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  Indian  land  conditions  in  the  east  side  of  the  State  wrhere  the 
tenant  system  is  more  aggravated  by  100  per  cent  than  on  the  west  side  of  the 
State. 

There  are  different  reasons  for  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  the  tenant 
farmer  outside  of  the  Indian  land  question,  and  outside  of  any  of  the  exactions 
of  the  landlord.  There  is  the  just  and  legitimate  profit  that  the  tenant 
farmer  as  well  as  the  landowner  has  been  losing,  for  instance,  in  the  machina- 
tions of  the  cotton  buyer,  of  the  cotton  trust,  and  of  the  cotton  mill,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  I  shall  not  take  time  to  discuss  except  in  a  general  way. 
In  the  grading  of  cotton,  for  instance,  there  are  dishonest  graders.  A  farmer 
brings  his  cotton  to  town,  and  that  condition  exists  in  Texas,  my  native  State, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  State  in  the  Union  where  cotton  is  grown.  He  brings 
in  a  good  middling,  fair  grade,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  they  grade  it 
below  that  and  they  decrease  the  value  of  a  bale  to  the  farmer  in  that  respect — 
and  it  ought  to  be  reached  by  law — anywhere  from  $10  to  $25  a  bale.  And 
you  can  readily  see  what  that  means,  and  what  a  cutting-off  from  the  average 
farmer  that  means.  Another  system  is  the  system  of  noncompetition  among 
the  buyers  in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  where  the  cotton  buyers  on  the  streets 
get  together  and  agree  among  themselves  that  they  will  not' pay  over  a  certain 
price  for  the  cotton  that  comes  there  on  the  street,  thus  forming  a  combination, 
as  has  been  done  in  many  of  the  communities  in  Oklahoma. 

Now,  then,  to  get  down  to  this  proposition,  about  two-thirds  of  the  lands  of 
Oklahoma,  I  should  judge,  outside  of  the  towns  and  cities,  are  nonalienable, 
and  may  not  be  sold  except  under  these  conditions — and  this  commission  could 
not,  in  my  judgment,  do  a  more  humane  thing  for  the  people  of  Oklahoma  than 
to  recommend  some  remedy  to  Congress  with  regard  to  it. 

Those  of  half-breed  Indians,  and  under,  may  alienate  their  lands  under  the 
act  of  1908.  Those  of  the  three-quarter  breed,  and  under,  may  alienate  theirs, 
except  their  homestead.  The  full  bloods  may  not  alienate  at  all. 

Now,  what  is  the  result?  Here  is  the  tenant  farmer  who  rents  from  an 
Indian  a  piece  of  land,  gets  a  rental  contract  for  the  year.  He  has  no  interest 
in  your  public-school  system.  He  has  no  interest  in  your  religious  institutions ; 
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he  is  not  interested  in  the  scientific,  systematic  conservation  of  the  soil.  And 
the  result  is  you  have  poor  farming,  and  not  one  of  them  has  a  house  on  that 
farm  where  he  lives  hardly  fit  for  your  horse  to  stay  in.  That  is  an  awful 
statement,  but  that  is  true.  The  reason  is-  that  he  is  not,  in  the  first  place, 
going  to  put  some  improvements  upon  that  farm,  because  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  can  stay  there  the  next  year  or  not.  He  has  no  opportunity  to 'pur- 
chase it.  He  does  not  knowr  what  the  Indian  agent  will  do  next  year.  He  does 
not  know  what  the  Indians  will  do.  So  he  just  jogs  along  the  best  he  can.  And 
why  is  that  done?  That  is  done  to  protect  the  Indian,  in  a  nonsensical  policy 
of  protection  where  you  are  deteriorating  the  value  of  his  land  year  by  year 
and  you  are  doing  him  no  good. 

Now,  if  you'  will  divide  the  Indians  between  the  competent  and  the  incom- 
petent, and  do  like  has  been  done  with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Caddo  Indians 
up  there — let  them  sell  these  lands,  and  let  the  Government  invest  the  proceeds 
for  them  in  good  securities — they  will  get  more  out  of  that  investment  than 
they  do  out  of  their  rental  contract  each  year.  Those  lands  then  are  turned 
over  to  the  white  farmers,  \vho  can  till  the  soil,  who  can  make  the  sort  of 
country  that  is  habitable,  and  in  which  it  is  a  good  place  to  live.  But  instead 
of  that,  the  Federal  Government  throws  what  it  thinks  is  its  strong  arm  around 
the  Indian  and  says  we  want  to  protect  him  and  not  alienate  these  lands, 
because  he  will  squander  the  money ;  but  the  Indian  rents  out  the  land  under 
contract  at  from  $25  to  $150  for  80  acres  for  the  year,  and  he  profis  are  less 
than  he  would  have  made  had  there  been  legitimate  investment  of  those  funds 
in  a  proper  industry  and  through  proper  channels.  The  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Caddo  Indians  of  the  western  side  "of  the  State — full  bloods — can  not  alienate 
lands ;  yet  when  they  die  those  lands  are  called  "  dead-Indian  lands,"  and  the 
Government  comes  along  and  permits  them  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs  and  invests  the  proceeds  for  them,  or  deposits  the  proceeds  in  banks,  and 
the  heirs  get  more  out  of  it  that  way  than  the  others  did  through  the  rental 
of  their  lands  when  living.  You  have  got  two  kinds  of  Indians  there.  That  is 
what  keeps  the  tenant  condition  in  Oklahoma — the  Indians.  You  have  got  two 
sorts  of  Indians — the  competent  and  the  incompetent.  The  competent  Indian 
should  be  permitted  to  sell  his  land  and  made  to  shift  for  himself  like  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  must  do.  He  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  that.  The  in- 
competent— and  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  and  jurisdiction  to 
determine  whether  he  is  incompetent  or  not — should  have  his  land  sold  on  long- 
time payments  or  for  cash,  and  the  proceeds,  when  sold  for  cash,  invested  for 
him,  and  he  given  the  income  therefrom  each  year ;  and  he  will  benefit  more, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  benefit  the  State  more,  and  the  burden  of  taxation 
that  falls  upon  the  farmer  will  be  less.  That  is  the  great  burden  in  Oklahoma — 
the  local  tax.  The  State  tax,  outside  of  Arkansas,  is  lower  than  in  any  State  in 
the  Union,  but  the  local  tax  is  higher  in  some  counties  than  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  it  is  due  to  that  identical  fact. 

I  have  compiled  a  statement  on  that,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  committee  in  reading  it ;  but  that  is  my  suggestion.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  do  that.  I  think  it  would  do  more  to  alleviate  the  tenant 
conditions  in  Oklahoma,  if  it  did  do  that,  than  through  any  other  method.  If 
the  Government  may  control  monopoly,  regulate  it  in  any  industry,  it  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  control  and  regulate  monopoly  of  the  land.  One  firm  of  land 
speculators  in  Oklahoma  on  the  east  side  of  the  State — the  Indian  Territory 
side  of  the  State — has  under  its  control,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  30,000  acres  of 
land  and  over  1,500  tenants.  Where  do  they  get  that  land?  The  farmer  can 
not  buy  that  land.  The  speculator  keeps  his  eye  upon  that  particular,  or  where 
the  other  particular  tract  of  land  is  wrhich  may  be  rented  or  bought.  Then 
Chief  So-and-so,  who  lives  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  and  has  a  legitimate 
piece  of  property  over  on  the  east  side,  an  80-acre  tract — the  land  speculator 
knows  where  that  80  acres  is  located,  and  he  knows  it,  and  knows  how  to  reach 
him,  and  he  can  take  a  chance  of  getting  a  rental  contract  from  that  Indian. 
But  the  farmer,  he  can  not  locate  that  land;  but  the  speculator  gets  that. 
That  condition,  I  say,  is  a  condition  that  is  intolerable.  It  permits  the  specu- 
lator in  one-half  of  the  State  to  know  and  to  own  and  control  those  1,500  ten- 
ants or  30,000  acres  of  laud.  The  Federal  Government  ought  to  understand 
that  situation  and  provide  by  law  some  remedy  for  such  a  condition.  How  are 
you  going  to  do  it  by  leaving  conditions  as  they  are?  It  is  not  protection  to  the 
Indians.  You  can  not  do  it,  if  you  do  the  same  thing  year  in  and  year  out. 
That  is  one  of  many  instances  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  State. 
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I  think  something  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  something  like  we  do  in  Oklahoma  with  our  school  lands.  That 
shows  how  when  you  put  hope  in  the  average  farmer,  he  takes — he  becomes 
more  enlightened  and  prosperous.  We  have  about  7,000  school-land  lessees  in 
the  State.  I  mean  by  school-land  lessees,  farmers  who  rent  from  the  State. 
When  the  lands  that  they  have  farmed  are  sold  or  put  up  for  sale,  the  State 
gives  them  the  preference  right  of  the  purchase  of  the  land,  it  gives  them  the 
value  of  their  improvements.  A  board  of  appraisers  from  each  county  is  called 
together  and  appraises  the  value  of  those  improvements.  If  that  appraisement 
does  not  suit  the  tenant,  the  said  tenant  may  appeal  to  the  school  board,  and  if 
an  adverse  decision,  in  his  judgment,  is  rendered,  he  may  appeal  to  the  district 
court  of  the  county  having  jurisdiction.  He  is  protected  and  encouraged  to  put 
improvements  on  the  land.  But  how  about  this  tenant  farmer  under  this  Indian 
condition?  If  he  puts  a  well  on  the  land,  the  landlord  comes  along  next  year 
and  raises  the  rent,  because  the  farm  has  been  increased  in  value  by  the  placing 
of  a  well  thereon.  So  the  more  work  he  does  the  more  rent  he  pays.  The 
more  industry  he  exhibits,  the  less  he  gets  for  it.  That  condition  would  not 
exist  if  we  could  get  away  from  it  by  some  appropriate  legislation. 

I  have  here  a  statement  which  I  will  give  to  the  committee  for  its  perusal 
at  its  convenience,  a  pamphlet  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  school- 
land  department. 

(The  pamphlet  entitled  "Public  Sale  of  School  Lands  of  Oklahoma,"  con- 
taining the  matter  above  referred  to  by  the  witness,  was  submitted  in  printed 
form. ) 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  lady  and  gentleman  of  the  commission,  the  conditions 
in  Oklahoma  with  regard  to  the  tenantry,  particularly  on  the  east  side  of  the 
State,  are  not  due  particularly  to  any  tyranny  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord 
or  lack  of  thrift  upon  the  part  of  the  tenant  primarily,  nor  to  any  lack  of  in- 
dustry upon  the  part  of  either  to  help.  But  I  repeat  it  is  due  largely  to  the 
insipid  and  inane  and  unwise  and  senseless  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians. 

Now,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  this  commission  asking  me  to 
bring  with  me  anything  in  regard  to  rural-credit  legislation  or  land  legislation 
passed  by  the  legislature  which  is  now  in  session  in  Oklahoma.  The  legislature 
defeated,  in  addition  to  the  usury  law,  the  graduated  land-tax  law.  It  has 
passed  no  other  legislation  than  this  act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote home  ownership  in  Oklahoma ;  providing  for  the  investment  of  certain 
designated  funds ;  authorizing  the  sale  of  bonds  against  the  securities  taken, 
and  the  reinvestment  of  the  proceeds."  I  do  not  think  that  law  will  be  of  much 
efficacy,  because  under  it  the  State  is  required  to  get  a  first  mortgage  on  these 
lands.  So  that  is  to  set  aside  for  those  desiring  to  purchase  lands  about 
.$7,000,000  in  the  State,  money  on  hand  in  the  school  department  and  money 
from  prospective  sales  of  present  school  lands.  The  commissioners  may  loan 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  to  any  one  individual  or  family.  Loans  shall  be  secured 
by  first  mortgages  on  farm  lands  upon  which  the  borrower  resides,  and  notes 
shall  be  drawn  to  run  for  23*  years,  payment  of  4  per  cent  of  the  full  face 
value  of  each  note  to  be  paid  semiaimually,  and  at  each  payment,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  notes  to  be 
deducted  from  the  amount  paid,  and  the  remainder  to  be  credited  upon  the 
principal  of  the  loan.  Loans  from  said  fund  shall  be  made  only  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes:  To  assist  the  borrower  to  pay  for  a  home.  To  pay  off  any  ex- 
isting mortgage  upon  the  house.  To  make  permanent  improvement  upon  the 
home  farm.  The  act  speaks  for  itself. 

(The  act  referred  to  by  witness  entitled  "  Enrolled  Senate  bill  No.  109," 
passed  by  the  Senate  January  '28.  191").  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
February  6,  1915,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

I  would  like  also  to  submit  in  detail  my  statement  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
land  situation.  I  have  hurriedly  gone  over  the  salient  features  of  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  offered  by  witness  appears  among  the  ex- 
hibits at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Giddings's  Exhibit  No.  5.") 

I  would  like  to  say  that  if  this  committee  has  any  other  questions  that  it 
wants  to  ask  of  me,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them,  if  this  commission  desires 
to  aid  the  industrial  and  farming  conditions  in  this  country,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  does,  it  can  aid  them  materially  by  recommending  to  Congress  some 
legislation  to  do  away  with  the  tyrannous,  cumbersome,  expensive  machinery 
of  the  Federal  courts  of  this  country,  to  which  many  poor  men  are  forced  at 
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times  to  go,  and  which  in  my  judgment  are  the  rich  man's  paradise  and  the 
poor  man's  inferno.  That  is  to  say,  that  where  in  litigation  there  is  involved  a 
P>deral  question  and  nonresidence,  and  where  the  amount  exceeds  $3,000,  the 
poor  man  has  absolutely  no  show  in  the  Federal  court.  Those  conditions  might 
arise  at  times  with  regard  to  land  monopolists  and  tenants  in  Oklahoma  and 
elsewhere. 

I  might  here  discuss  the  homestead  law.  Do  you  want  me  to  discuss  that? 
There  is  not  anything  to  it,  except  160  acres  are  exempt  from  excution  and 
forced  sale,  but  the  homestead  may  be  mortgaged  with  the  consent  of  the  wife. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  a  word  on  the  attitude  of  the  court.  I  believe  you 
have  covered  most  of  those  points  pretty  well. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  Which  court? 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  State  courts  and  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  GIDDIXGS.  There  has  been  so  very  little  litigation,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  has 
reached  higher  than  the  justice  court. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  consider  it  really  very  weak,  the  usury  law,  I  see 
that. 

Mr.  GIDDINGS.  It  is  nothing  at  all.  I  think  if  Congress  would  give  us  a  usury 
law  the  way  other  States  do,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  United  States  attor- 
neys to  give  such  cases  preference  over  ordinary  litigation  on  the  docket,  that 
it  would  be  effective. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  tes- 
timony. You  will  be  excused. 

J.  Tom  Padgitt. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  TOM  PADGITT. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  J.  Tom  Padgitt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Coleman,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  About  10  years  from  time  to  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  State,  Mr.  Padgitt? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  am. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what  county? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Brazos  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  farmer? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  a  landowner  and  land  ranchman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  your  land  located? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  In  Coleman  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  your  lands  all  in  Coleman  County? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  there  is  part  in  Runnels  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  land  do  you  own  altogether? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  About  12,000  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  much  of  it  do  you  operate? 

Mr..  PADGITT.  I  lease  the  grassland  to' some  cattlemen;  have  about  2,000  acres 
in  farms,  and  the  grassland  I  lease  to  cattlemen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  all  the  balance  of  it  grassland? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes,  sir ;  all  the  balance  grassland. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  going  to  direct  your  attention,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Padgitt, 
at  first  to  the  specific  questions  that  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer,  then  if 
you  want  to  make  any  additional  statement,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

I  wish  you  would  describe  in  a  general  way  the  farming  conditions  in  your 
neighborhood ;  that  is,  is  it  done  largely  by  tenants,  and  how  the  landlords  are 
getting  along  with  their  tenants,  and  general  farming  conditions. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  I  would  think  that  the  farming  is  about  50  per  cent  by 
tenants,  and  the  balance  of  them  own  their  places,  just  about  50  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  existing  conditions,  what  do  you  think  the  chances 
are  for  the  average  tenant  becoming  a  home  owner  in  your  section? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  think  he  has  a  very  favorable  chance  if  he  would  like  to  be- 
come a  home  owner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  tendency  among  the  tenant  farmers  to  become 
home  owners,  or  otherwise,  in  your  section? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  some  want  to  become  home  owners,  and  others  would  not 
care  for  a  home  place. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  strike  an  average?  Do  the  majority  of  them 
desire,  apparently,  to  own  their  own  places,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  If  they  have  prosperous  years  and  make  a  good  deal  of  money, 
then  they  want  to  go  and  buy  a  home. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  keep 
them  as  tenants,  or  is  the  tendency  the  other  way?  Do  they  encourage  them  to 
buy  land? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  they  encourage  them  to  buy  land. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  price  of  land  in  your  county? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Unimproved  land  is  worth  anywhere  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  tillable  land? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Tillable  land — that  is,  in  cultivation— worth  from  $20  to  ,$50  an 
acre.  I  have  known  some  to  sell  as  high  as  $80  an  acre,  close  to  the  town  of 
Coleman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  your  land  located  in  the  county,  with  reference 
to  the  town? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  it  is  30  miles  from  Coleman,  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Coleman  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  for  our  record  here,  Mr.  Padgitt, 
the  way  the  tenants  operate  in  your  section,  so  far  as  the  credits  are  con- 
cerned. You  have  been  here  and  heard  is  discussed. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  how  they  finance  themselves  for  their  provisions, 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  character  of  security  given. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  they  go  to  the  bank  and  make  their  arrangements  with 
the  bank,  and  the  bank  takes  a  mortgage,  of  course,  on  their  stock  or  crop 
to  be  grown,  takes  their  note  in  the  regular  way,  charges  them  10  per  cent 
interest.  Some  go  to  the  merchant  direct  and  make  arrangements  with  him 
to  carry  him  until  fall  in  the  same  way,  in  the  same  manner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  customary  to  charge  anything  other  than  10  per  cent 
interest  where  the  loan  is  made  from  the  bank,  in  any  way,  any  more  than 
with  other  charges? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Not  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  it  comes  to  the  mercantile  house  furnishing  them 
or  extending  credit,  how  is  that  there?  Is  there  anything  in  addition  to  the 
charge  of  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  understand  they  charge  them  a  little  more;  that  is,  for  the 
goods  purchased. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  whether  or  not  that  is  true,  say,  with 
regard  to  your  own  tenants  on  your  own  place? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  haven't  noticed  it  myself.  They  tell  me  they  have  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  goods  when  they  buy  on  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  the  dif- 
ference is  in  the  charge  where  it  is  cash  transaction  or  where  it  is  credit? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No ;  I  have  asked  that  question,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  have 
never  been  able  to  answer  it,  to  give'  me  any  satisfaction  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  customary  rental  contract  in  your  section, 
please? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  It  is  a  third  and  fourth ;  that  is.  a  fourth  cotton  and  a  third 
grain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  customary  contract  which  you  have  with  your 
tenant? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  the  contract  I  have  with  my  tenant  is  I  accept  one-fourth 
of  the  cotton  arid  allow  the  farmer  to  take  the  cotton  to  town,  sell  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  pay  a  dollar  a  bale  for  hauling  it,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
ginning,  and  he  takes  one-fourth  of  the  net  proceeds  and  puts  it  in  the  bank 
to  my  credit,  and  brings  back  the  deposit  slip  and  the  invoice  from  the  cotton 
buyer.  I  was  going  to  say  that  on  the  grain  we  charge  them  $3  an  acre  for  it. 
However,  that  is  not  payable  in  advance.  We  wait  until  he  makes  his  cotton 
<  rop  and  he  pays  it  out  of  that  cotton  crop.  If  we  have  a  drought  and  he  fails 
and  does  not  make  much  we  trade  with  him.  and  we  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
his  crop  is  worth,  and  he  may  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre  for  it.  If  he 
says  he  will  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half,  we  say  we  think  that  is  all  right,  and  if 
they  have  a  dry  year  we  trade  on  that  basis.  We  have  never  held  them  to  the 
$3  where  they  made  a  failure  of  the  crop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  deal  directly  with  the  tenant  or  through  the 
instrumentality  of  agents? 
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Mr.  PADGITT.  I  always  keep  an  agent  on  the  ground. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  except  that  of 
landowner  V 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Not  at  present. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  business,  either  mercantile 
or  banking? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  \VALSH.  Which  business? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  I  was  in  business  here  in  Dallas.  I  have  been  in  the 
banking  business;  that  is,  worked  in  a  bank  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  finally 
went  into  the  Padgitt  Bros.  Co.,  in  Dallas,  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  their  business? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Manufacturing  saddlery  and  harness. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  defects  have  you  noticed  in  the  existing  land- 
rental  contracts  that  you  think  might  be  improved,  either  by  general  custom 
or  by  law? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  answer  that  question.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  improvement.  I  do  not  know  of  any  improvement  that 
could  be  made.  We  have  our  own  contract.  I  draw  my  own  contracts  and 
have  them  printed.  I  have  a  form  in  my  pocket. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  submit  it? 

(The  form  of  contract  referred  to  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  have  a  blank  contract,  and  I  also  have  one  signed  up  by  one 
of  the  men — the  farmers  this  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  of  your  contracts  in  writing? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Printed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  custom  generally  in  your  country — is  it  to 
have  them  in  writing  or  verbal? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Verbal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  just  sketch  in  your  own  way,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Padgitt,  the  tendency  of  the  tenant — the  experience  you  have  had 
with  your  tenants  with  reference  to  the  contracts  they  make,  and  the  way  they 
live,  and  the  interest  they  take  in  the  property,  and  anything  of  that  kind  that 
you  think  would  throw  light  upon  our  inquiry.  You  have  been  here  for  the  last 
couple  of  days,  have  you? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have  heard  described  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
certain  general  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  State? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  in  other  States? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now  I  wish  you  to  give  your  first-hand  experience — how 
your  tenants  get  along,  how  many  of  them  graduate  from  tenants,  and  those 
that  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  and  still  make  a  profit ;  how  your  property  is  repre- 
sented, etc. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  our  tenants  seem  to  want  to  get  along  with  the  landlord. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you,  first? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  We  have  22. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  amount  of  land  that  they 
have  to  operate. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Usually  about  75  acres ;  that  is,  with  one  team. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  be  the  income,  the  average  income,  in  an  ordi- 
nary year  of  one  of  your  tenants? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  an  average,  say  for  10  years,  I  expect  it  would  run  about 
a  quarter  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  averaging  it  ail  the  way  through. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you  myself.  I  would  like  you 
to  make  it  a  little  more  full. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  mean  the  average  of  10  years  would  be  a  quarter  of  a  bale  of 
cotton  to  the  acre  for  each  year  for  the  10  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  you  to  put  that  in  a  lump  sum  in  dollars. 
What  would  a  man  get  out  of  it — that  is,  a  one-team  farmer  on  the  amount  of 
land  which  you  have  on  your  place,  say  75  acres?  What  would  be  his  profit? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Oh,  he  would  make  about  $750. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  $750  each  year? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  '  That  is,  if  he  made  a  crop  as  I  have  just  stated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  an  average  of  the  force  that  you  have  on 
each  place — the  number  of  persons  working  in  the  family? 
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Mr.  PADGITT.  The  families  vary.  Sometimes  we  will  have  a  man  and  his  wife 
that  will  farm,  and  then  we  will  have  a  man  with  a  family  of  five  or  six  chil- 
dren, and  maybe  eight. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  women  generally  work  in  the  field? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Not  all  the  time;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  They  pick  cotton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  do  anything  else?    Do  they  chop? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  they  chop  and  hoe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  plant? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  they  hoe  the  cotton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  generally  the  case? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  they  usually  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  what  age  do  the  children  usually  take  part? 

Mi\  PADGITT.  When  they  are  probably  8  years  old. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  effort  made  to  get  renters  who  have  large 
families  of  children? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  a  large  family.  There  is  an 
effort  made  to  get  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  the  desirability  consist  in?  Does  it  make  the 
people  stay  there,  do  they  raise  more  crop,  or  what? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  The  country  is  thinly  settled  as  compared  to  the  black-land  belt, 
and  it  is  right  hard  to  get  labor  in  the  fall  when  it  comes  to  a  cotton  crop.  And 
if  they  have  a  large  family,  he  has  his  force  there  at  home  to  pick  out  the  crop, 
in  addition  to  any  other  labor  he  may  secure  in  any  other  place.  In  other 
words,  the  family  can  gather  the  crop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  sort  of  tenant  houses  do  you  have  on  your  places 
for  the  families? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  We  have  box  houses;  that  is,  some  of  them  have  three  rooms 
in  them  and  some  four.  Most  of  them  have  two  bedrooms  and  a  shed  behind 
in  which  they  cook  and  eat. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  done  toward  keeping  these  houses  in  repair? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  repairs  on  them,  we 
order  the  lumber  or  shingles  or  anything  that  is  necessary  and  repair  them 
right  away. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  smallest  house,  the  cheapest  house  on  your 
place?  How  many  rooms  and  what  is  the  cost  of  it  to  build? 

Mr.  PADGETT.  The  cheapest  house  on  the  place  is  the  two-room  house. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  it  cost  to  build? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Cost  about  $22.1. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  best  house  on  the  place  occupied  by  the  22 
families  is  how  large? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  The  best  house  is  a  four-room  house. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  these  all  tenant  houses  that  these  22  families  occupy, 
and  have  they  always  been  used  by  tenants,  or  were  they  ever  used  by  owners? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  They  have  never  been  used  by  an  owner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  tenant  houses? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  All  tenant  houses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Built  by  you  or  the  family? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  We  build  the  houses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Built  all  of  them? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  is  the  highest  price? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  The  highest  price  is  about  $400. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  largest  one  of  them? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  would  be  a  four-room  house. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  largest  would  be  a  four-room  house? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  those  rooms  would  be  how  large?  Just  describe 
them. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  You  mean  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  and  the  number  of 
them. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  There  would  be  two  rooms  front,  and  there  would  be  about 
16  by  18  feet,  and  on  the  rear  there  is  a  shed  that  runs  all  the  way  across  this 
house. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  counted  as  a  room? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes;  that  is  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  one  of  the  four? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  is  one  of  the  rooms  which  they  use  as  a  dining  room  and 
to  cook,  use  it  as  a  dining  room  as  well. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  they  a  porch? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes;  it  is  roofed  over  and  all  inclosed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  other  room  that  you  speak  of  as  a  kitchen,  is  that 
used  as  a  bedroom  also? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  they  do  not  use  them  as  bedrooms.  But  there  is  a  parti- 
tion in  between,  separating  the  dining  room  and  the  kitchen  from  the  front 
room.  It  is  not  all  together. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  these  houses  screened  to  keep  out  mosquitoes  and 
flies? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  They  are  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  erected  with  regard  to  sanitary  drainage  of 
any  sort? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  In  building  the  house,  usually  we  locate  a  site  where  we  can 
build  on  a  hill  where  the  water  will  run  away  from  the  house,  and  as  far  as 
sewerage  or  anything  of  that  kind  is  concerned  we  do  not  have  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  artificial  drainage  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  a  tenant 
can  cultivate  75  acres  of  land  as  provided  in  your  contract  without  at  least 
the  aid  of  other  members  of  his  family,  his  wife  and  children? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  he  would  have  to  use  his  wife  and  children  to  cultivate 
that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  at  the  present  prices  could  he  hire  daily  labor  in 
any  amount?' 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No ;  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  day  labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But,  if  he  could,  what  would  his  income  be  in  that  re- 
spect? Would  you  say  his  income  \vould  be  sufficient  that  he  could  hire  daily 
labor  without  diminishing  it  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not  make  a  living? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  he  would  have  to  have  the  family  to  help  him  on  that  crop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  could  not  hire  day  labor? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No;  he  could  not  hire  daily  labor.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pay  for  it  if  he  could  get 
the  labor? 

Mr.  PADGITT,  Well,  no ;  he  could  not  very  well  pay  for  it  unless  he  could 
make  some  arrangement  with  the  man  to  work  for  him  and  wait  until  fall  for 
his  money.  Then  he  could  get  it  out  of  the  cotton  crop.  Sometimes  they  ex- 
change labor  around  through  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  noticed  much  sickness  in  these  rural  com- 
munities due  to  bad  housing? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  much  illness  in  those  communities? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Very  little. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  landlords  in  your  section  here  feel  any  social 
responsibility  for  the  housing  of  tenants?  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  them, 
for  instance,  that  the  medical  authorities  have  discovered  that  the  mosquitoes 
are  disease-carrying  insects,  and  flies — have  they  ever  suggested  that  they 
ought  to  screen  their  houses,  or  that  the  landlords  would  do  it  themselves,  or 
suggest  it  to  the  tenant,  or  do  they  feel  any  responsibility  of  that  sort  toward 
the  tenant? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  no;  it  has  never  been  suggested,  and  the  tenants  never 
wants  screens,  and  the  landlords  don't  furnish  them,  and  if  he  did  they  wouldn't 
stay  in  24  hours.  They  would  break  them  out.  They  wouldn't  know  how  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Have  you  tried  it?  Have  any  ever  been  broken  out;  in 
that  way? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  AVe  have  not  tried  it ;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  tenants  appear  to  have  proper  consideration  for  the 
property  of  the  landlords  in  your  section? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Some  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  on  the  whole,  how  is  that? 
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Mr.  PADGTTT.  I  think  they  have  regard  for  taking  care  of  things — that  is,  in 
a  way— but  still  they  take  no  great  interest  in  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  agent  keep  up  an  inspection  of  your  property 
to  see  that  the  tenants  do  take  good  care  of  it? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  He  does. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  the  schools. 
What  sort  of  schools  have  you  there — country  schools? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  We  have  very  good  country  schools;  that  is,  good  average 
country  schools. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  how  they  are  in  your  section  of  the  country ; 
Describe  the  school.     Is  it  brick  or  frame? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  They  are  frame. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  number  of  rooms  in  them? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Two  rooms  in  the  schoolhouse  at  this  little  town;  and  we  have 
other  schools  around  on  the  ranch. 
Chairman  WALSH.  What  kind  of  schools  are  they? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  They  are  schools  of  one  room. 
Chairman  WALSH.  And  by  whom  are  the  teachers  employed? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  By  the  county. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  applies  to  those  that  you  have  on  the  ranches,  also? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  done  toward  the  establishment  of  voca- 
tional training  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  the  like,  in  your  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  there  is  a  lady  up  there  that  is  teaching  a  school,  and 
she  teaches  the  children  how  to  can  certain  vegetables  so  they  can  put  up 
their  vegetables  and  have  a  winter  supply  for  the  following  winter.  T  might 
say  this  lady  is  going  down  on  the  ranch  to  teach  them  down  there  in  the  sum- 
mer how  to  can  vegetables  and  keep  them  so  that  they  will  have  something 
in  the  winter  and  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  store  to  buy  stuff. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  what  source  does  this  lady  come  who  is  teaching  in 
the  school? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  From  one  of  the  towns  in  the  county.  Half  of  salary  paid 
by  Government  and  half  by  Coleman  County. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  Mr.  Padgitt,  I  believe  that  in  1912  there  was  some  dis- 
content among  your  tenants  out  of  which  some  trouble  grew,  Mr.  Holman  tells 
me;  and  Mr.  Holman  tells  me  you  would  like  to  make  some  explanation  on 
that.     I  wish  you  would  do  so. 
Mr.  PADGITT.  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like,  if  you  will,  for  you  to  tell  it  in  your  own 
way,  as  you  are  more  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  party  from  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago, both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  came  down  there  on  the  ranch.  They 
were  Socialists,  and  they  would  talk  to  the  people  down  under  the  pecan  trees 
and  on  the  river  banks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  live  at  that  time,  Mr.  Padgitt? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  I  was  here  in  Dallas  at  that  lime. 
Chairman  WALSH.  How  far  is  this  place  from  Dallas? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  It  is  288  miles. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  So,  later  along,  when  they  came  down  and  talked  to  them,  there 
were  a  great  many  Socialists  in  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  was  that  prior  to  1912? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  was  along  about  1909  or  1910,  I  believe,  those  summers. 
And  the  Socialists  got  so  strong  there  before  the  last  presidential  election  that 
the  community  organized  an  Anti-Socialistic  League.     Now.  I  was  not  in  the 
<«umtry  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.     But  they  organized 
this  Anti-Socialist  League,   and   the  Socialists  and   the  Anti-Socialists  would 
tight  each  other,  have  meetings  at  the  schoolhouses,  but  no  violence. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  meet  at  the  schoolhouses  on  your  ranch? 
Mr.   PADGITT.  Yes,  sir.     The  Socialists  would   have  their  meeting  and  then 
the  Anti-Socialists  would  have  theirs,   and  they  had  a  general  political  fight 
there.     That  was  a  free-for-all  fight. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  tenants  were  on  your  place  at  that  time? 
Mr.  PADGITT.  There  were  about  the  same  number. 
Chairman  W^ALSH.  Twenty-two  families? 
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Mr.  FADGITT.  Yes.  There  are  tenants  all  around  ilie  country  that  farm  for 
other  people  and  landowners.  So  this  fight  got  so  warm,  they  got  worked  up 
so  about  it,  and  they  wanted  me  to  discharge  a  man  I  had  down  there — Mr. 
Hives — and  they  petitioned — that  is,  the  Socialists  did — me  to  come  there  and 
let  him  go. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  you  to  come  in  person? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes;  for  me  to  come  in  person  and  discharge  him,  that  they  did 
not  want  him  in  the  country  any  longer.  Mr.  Hives  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Anti-Socialist  League.  So  I  had  laid  my  plans  to  go  down  there,  and  a  few 
hours  before  I  took  my  train  I  received  this  petition.  So  I  proceeded  on  the 
journey,  anyway,  and  went  down,  and  when  I  got  there  there  were  a  few  men — 
the  Socialist  Party  had  written  me  and  said  that  they  would  like  to  see  me  at 
the  schoolhouse  at  2.30. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  your  own  tenants? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Some  were  and  some  were  not.     Some  were  landowners. 

Chairman  WALSH.  These  landowners  were  Socialists  also? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  So  they  said  they  would  like  to  see  me  at  the  schoolhouse  at 
2.30.  They  noticed  that  Mrs.  Padgitt  was  with  me,  and  to  bring  her,  too,  and 
let  her  come  to  the  schoolhouse.  I  replied  that  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  them 
at  2.30  at  the  schoolhouse.  I  went  over  to  see  what  they  had  to  say,  and  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  thing  was  they  wanted  me  to  discharge  Mr.  Rives, 
my  man  there.  He  was  looking  after  the  business  for  me,  had  been  with  me 
almost  five  years  of  that  time.  So  I  told  them  I  felt  like  Mr.  Rives  was 
doing  me  good  work  there;  he  was  looking  after  everything;  in  fact,  I  had  a 
written  contract  with  him — a  signed  contract — and  I  could  not  let  him  go  for 
that  reason.  If  I  had  not  had  the  contract  signed  I  would  not  have  let  him  go, 
anyway. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  their  complaint,  if  any,' against  Mr.  Rives? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Anti-Socialist  League,  and  any  articles 
that  were  written,  he  would  sign  these  articles.  The  people  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  I  was  backing  him  up.  This  is  all  a  mistake. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  Mr.  Rives  dismissed  any  of  the  families  from  yoiu1 
place  prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes;  he  dismissed  some. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  believe  there  were  about  six  or  seven.  So  they  wanted  me  to 
discharge  Mr.  Rives.  I  told  them  I  could  not  do  it  on  account  of  having  this 
contract.  I  said  that  even  though  I  did  not  have  this  contract  I  would  not  let 
him  go ;  and  that  if  the  Republicans  or  Democrats  or  any  other  political  party 
wanted  me  to  let  my  man  go  I  felt  like  they  were  interfering  with  my  personal 
rights,  and  they  should  not  dictate  to  me  as  to  that  question.  I  felt  that  I  had 
the  right  to  have  the  man  there,  and  I  felt  .like  he  was  all  right,  because  they 
were  working  out  on  this  political  proposition,  and  they  wanted  me  to  get  rid 
of  him,  and  I  told  them  I  wouldn't  do  that ;  that  I  would  keep  him  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  charge  of  inefficiency  or  negligence  or 
destruction  of  your  property  on  the  part  of  these  six  or  seven  families  that 
were  dismissed?  Did  that  all  grow  out  of  the  political  agitation,  also? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  I  think  it  grew  out  of  the  political  agitation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  people  that  were  dismissed  active  in  this  agita- 
tion, this  Socialist  agitation? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  You  mean  the  parties  that  my  man  dismissed? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  the  ones  that  Mr.  Rives  dismissed,  the  six  or  seven 
families;  were  they  active  in  this  agitation? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  they  were  active  in  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  just  give  the  surroundings  of  the  dis- 
missal of  these  people,  please,  as  you  got  it  from  Mr.  Rives? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  the  way  I  got  it  from  Rives,  he  wanted  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  the  tenants  next  year,  and  he  felt  like  these  men  would  stay 
on  the  land  up  to  the  1st  of  January  and  then  move  away,  leaving  the  land 
lay  out  for  the  following  year.  I  think  he  got  a  tip  on  that  pretty  straight, 
that  they  were  going  to  do  that.  And  he  let  them  go  so  that  he  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  other  men  to  put  in  their  place  and  not  let  them 
leave  the  place  January  1  when  it  was  too  late  to  get  others  to  take  their 
places. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  difficulty  about  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  with  these  men? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  were  they  dismissed;  what  time  of  the  year? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Along  in  the  summer ;  but  they  did  not  have  to  give  possession 
of  their  places,  however,  until  the  following  January  1.  We  rent  from  January 
1  to  January  1.  But  they  were  told  we  did  not  want  them  any  longer  after 
January  1. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  good  or  poor  farmers? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Some  were  good  farmers  and  some  were  poor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  had  the  oldest  of  them  been  on  the  place? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  About  three  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  shortest,  or  newest  of  them,  how  long? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  One  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed,  please.  You  were  saying  that  they  asked  you  to 
come  out  at  2.30  and  bring  Mrs.  Padgitt  with  you ;  said  you  would  meet  them. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  We  did  meet  them ;  and  as  I  explained  they  wanted  me  to  let 
Rives  go,  and  I  would  not  let  him  go,  even  if  everyone  had  petitioned  me. 
Republicans,  Socialists,  or  Democrats,-  or  anyone  else,  because  I  thought  that 
interfered  with  my  right  to  decide  who  should  be  on  the  property.  . 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  present  any  grievances  except  their  desire  to 
have  Rives  removed? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No,  sir.  They  said  that  was  the  only  grievance  they  had  and 
that  the  only  grievance  they  had  against  him  was  letting  these  men  out.  I 
will  get  through  with  the  Rives  part  of  it.  After  we  would  not  let  Rives 
go  it  seemed  to  terrify  these  Socialists  or  make  them  awful  mad  and  they 
wrote  us  up  in  the  Socialist  paper  down  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  Dallas? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No ;  at  Halletsville ;  but  the  article  was  exaggerated  very  much. 
And  there  was  a  young  fellow  there  who  used  to  answer  the  articles  in  the 
Socialist  paper.  This  young  fellow  was  using  a  Coleiuan  paper  and  the  others 
were  using  the  Socialist  paper.  The  thing  went  along  from  bad  to  worse  until 
after  the  election  was  over  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  President,  and  then 
the  whole  thing  quieted  down  and  you  did  not  hear  anything  more  of  it  at  all. 
I  can  go  down  there  and  stay  a  month  and  will  not  hear  any  political  talk  in 
the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  your  tenants  that  were  dismissed,  were  any  present 
at  the  meeting  at  the  school  house? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  they  were  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  present  their  case  to  you  and  talk  to  you 
about  this? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  A\'ALSH.  Did  they  claim  they  were  being  turned  away  on  account 
of  their  political  convictions? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  that  is  what  they  claimed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  say  to  them  about  it? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  told  them  I  had  authorized  Rives  to  represent  me  and  to 
manage  the  property  to  the  best  advantage,  and  when  anything  came  up  to  use 
his  own  judgment  and  not  write  me  at  all  times  or  telephone  me,  but  to  act 
for  himself,  and  that  if  he  let  a  man  go  or  did  anything  down  there,  I  ap- 
proved of  it,  because  I  did  not  want  to  take  the  position  of  taking  back 
what  he  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  .did  you  remain  there  at  this  visit? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  stayed  about  three  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  lived  down  there  since? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Not  since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  Rives  still  on  the  place? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No ;  he  is  not  there  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  your  agent  there  now? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  A  man  by  the  name  of  R.  L.  Sarver. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  any  further  trouble  with  your  tenants? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Not  a  bit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  lias  the  longest  one  of  the  '2'2  been  on  your 
place? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  About  live  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  shortest  one,  of  course,  this  year? 
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Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  do  the  tenants  down  there  stay  on  a  place, 
as  a  rule? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  they  stay  probably  four  or  five  years ;  some  do  not  stay 
longer  than  a  year.  It  is  owing  to  how  thrifty  a  man  is  and  if  he  wants  to 
make  something  for  himself;  you  find  a  man  who  does  stay  with  you  a  long 
time  to  be  thrifty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  tenants  and  people  in  the  neighborhood  use  the 
.schoolliouse  in  order  to  discuss  political  affairs? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  They  do  not  discuss  politics  any  more;  that  has  all  been 
cut  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Done  away  with  altogether? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  any  suggestion  made  to  them  to  cut  it  out? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Rives  one  time  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
letter  in  my  files  and  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  say  to 
young  Shakespeare  Smith,  which  is  his  nom  de  plume,  and  tell  him  to  discon- 
tinue writing  articles,  that  it  did  the  country  no  good ;  that  it  did  himself  no 
good  and  kept  up  an  agitation  all  the  time;  and  I  asked  him  to  talk  to  him  and 
see  if  he  could  not  get  him  to  discontinue  writing  articles  for  the  Colenian 
paper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  was  a  good  writer,  was  he? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  Rives  suggest  that  to  him? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was   Shakespeare  Smith  a  tenant  of  yours? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No;  he  was  a  son  of  a  lady  out  there  that  we  sold  a  piece  of 
land  to,  and  this  young  man  farmed  her  land  for  her ;  she  is  a  widow. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  paid  for  in  full? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  of  a  piece  of  land  was  it? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  About  160  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  HOWT  much  of  an  encumbrance  was  on  it?  How  much 
had  been  paid  up? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  am  not  sure  about  that  without  referring  to  my  books. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  wras  it  worth? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  About  $25  an  acre. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  Rives  spoke  to  him  did  he  discontinued  writing 
the  articles? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  did  not  see  any  more;  I  think  he  quit  shortly  after  that. 
The  political  fight  was  over  anyway  and  when  it  was  over  they  stopped  writ- 
ing the  articles. 

.Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  state  to  the  corn- 
mi  ssioiij  Mr.  Padgitt,  that  I  have  not  asked  you?  I  have  not  gone  into  this 
as  liberally  with  you  as  with  some  of  the  others  and  unless  there  is  some 
point  you  might  be  a — point  of  dispute  or  that  you  might  wish  to  correct — 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  just  want  to  state  that  I  haven't  got  it  in  for  any  man,  no 
matter  what  his  politics  may  be,  whether  Democrat  or  Socialist  or  a  Republican, 
and  I  would  not  refuse  to  rent  to  a  man  if  he  was  a  Socialist,  providing  I 
knew  the  man  and  knew  he  was  a  good  farmer  and  was  well  equipped,  and 
that  he  would  not  give  any  trouble  in  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  a  good  farmer?  Do  you 
mean  being  skilled  in  the  science  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Having  good  teams  and  implements  and  being  prepared  to  farm 
in  a  skillful  manner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  not  giving  trouble  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  is,  to  agitate  and  stir  up  trouble  and  talk  at  the  store 
and  keep  everybody  stirred  up  all  the  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Suppose  that  he  had  certain  principles  that  he  held  were 
beneficial  to  mankind  and  that  he  believed  in,  do  you  think  it  would  be  good 
or  bad  for  him  to  say  it? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  If  he  had  anything  good  to  say,  it  might  he  good  for  him  to 
say  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  would  be  the  judge  of  whether  what  another  man 
might  say  was  good? 
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Mr.  PADGITT.  The  community  would  have  to  be  the  judge  as  to  what  kind 
of  a  man  he  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  mean  as  to  what  he  said?  I  mean  now  particularly  as 
to  his  utterances,  who  would  judge  whether  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind or  otherwise? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  we  would  be  the  judges  of,  or  the  man  on  the  ranch  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  man  that  succeeded  Hives? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  he  would  be  the  judge  of  whether  a  man  was  attending  to 
his  business  or  not  and  staying  on  the  farm  and  working  it,  and  we  could 
mighty  soon  tell  whether  he  was  a  good  farmer  or  not.  But  if  he  was  a  man 
who  would  stay  away  from  his  farm  and  talk  at  the  store  and  stir  up  trouble, 
we  would  not  want  that  man  in  the  country,  whether  he  was  a  Democrat,  a, 
Socialist,  or  anything  else.  We  want  men  to  attend  to  business  and  make  the 
farm  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  you  would  be  the  judge  of  him.  With  respect  to 
your  last  answer,  with  regard  to  whether  he  made  the  utterances  during  work- 
ing hours — what  time  of  the  day  do  they  work — what  time  do  they  go  to  work 
usually  ? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  It  depends  on  the  time  of  the  year;  sometimes  at  4  and  some- 
times at  6. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  late  do  they  work  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Until  dark ;  until  sundown,  anyway. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  then,  as  I  understand 
your  last  answer,  to  a  man,  after  those  hours  were  over,  to  agitate  any  princi- 
ples he  thought  were  right  at  the  store  or  schoolhouse,  or  any  place  else? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  would  object  to  it  if  he  was  doing  me  an  injury  and  trying  to 
make  the  balance  of  our  men  dissatisfied  that  were  working  all  right,  and  if 
he  was  doing  or  saying  anything  that  was  in  any  way  injuring  them  or  causing 
them  to  become  dissatisfied,  I  would  object  to  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  instance,  if  he  said  at  the  schoolhouse  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  tenants  were  compelled  to  live  were  rotten  and  no  one 
ought  to  abide  by  them,  you  would  deem  him  a  trouble  raiser,  would  you? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  would  not  deem  him  a  trouble  raiser  just  for  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  sort  of  agitation  would  you  feel  was  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  man  was  a  man  that  made  trouble  and  that  you  did  not  want  on 
your  place? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  A  man  that  would  go  around  and  would  talk  to  the  other  men 
and  cause  them  to  become  dissatisfied,  and  poison  their  minds  as  to  their  land- 
lords and  cause  the  men  to  dislike  their  landlords.  In  other  words,  if  a  man 
would  talk  to  them  and  get  them  stirred  up  to  such  a  point — say  something 
about  the  landlord  and  get  them  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  would 
want  to  go  and  break  all  the  window  lights  at  the  gin,  which  has  been  done, 
and  to  break  the  pump  to  pieces. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  in  the  record,  Mr.  Padgitt,  any  destruction  of 
property. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  who  did  it  and  no  one  else  knows; 
but  it  was  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  at  the  time  you  were  having  the  trouble  with  your 
tenants? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  done  in  the  night  time? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  do  not  know  when  it  was  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  windows  were  broken  at  the  gin  house? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  All  of  the  windows. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  windows  were  there  in  the  gin  house? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  About  28. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  other  destruction  of  property  was  there  at  any  time 
that  might  be  attributed  to  the  people  that  you  were  having  trouble  with? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  The  destruction  of  the  pump  at  the  gin.  They  threw  rocks  on 
top  of  the  steam  pump. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  a  valuable  pump? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  It  cost  $80  and  we  had  to  put  a  new  one  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  other  destruction  of  property? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  is  all  I  can  recall  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  that  with  reference  to  the  time  you  came  and 
had  this  meeting  in  this  schoolhouse? 
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Mr.  PADGITT.  In  the  summer  of  1913,  I  think  in  July. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  it  you  had  the  mooting V 

Mr.  PADGITT.  At  the  schoolhouse? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  was  when  we  had  the  meeting  in  July,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  1913? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  think  that  was  the  year,  just  before  the  presidential  election. 

Chairman  WALSH.  1912,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  that  was  the  year ;  that  is  right,  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  this  property  was  destroyed  and  injured  that  same 
fcumnier  ? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  this  destruction  of  property  take  place  before  or 
after  the  meeting-  you  had  in  the  schoolhouse  when  yourself  and  wife  attended? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  It  took  place  afterwards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  true  that  upon  one  occasion  the  foreman  of  your 
ranch,  or  representative,  barricaded  himself  in  one  of  the  schoolhouses  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  violence  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  tenants? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Padgitt,  unless  you  have  something  yon 
desire  to  volunteer  further.  We  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  and  if  there  is  something  further  you  have  to  say  we  will  hear  you  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  This  trouble  would  not  have  come  up  unless  they  wanted  me  to 
let  that  man  go  and  that  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  be  back  at  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Rives  resigned  and  left  me 
voluntarily ;  I  did  not  discharge  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Friday,  March  19,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

(Whereupon  the  hearing  adjourned  until  Friday,  March  19,  1915,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  then  to  reconvene  at  the  same  place.) 


DALLAS,  TEX.,  Friday,  March  10,  I91o — 10  a.  m. 
Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon  and  Harriman. 
Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  come  to  order. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  J.  TOM  PADGITT— Continued. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  What  time  will  suit  the  commission  for  me  to  appear?  I  would 
like  to  make  myself  clear  on  one  particular  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Probably  I  will  let  you  do  it  right  now. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  It  was  a  point  that  was  probably  misconstrued,  and  I  want  to 
make  myself  plain  on  that  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  When  may  I  proceed?    May  I  proceed  now,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  you  may  proceed  now. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  The  point  was  in  regard  to  talking  around  the  country ;  that 
different  ones  in  talking  would  lose  time  around  their  farms ;  that  is  the  point 
I  want  to  make  clear,  that — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  allow  a  man 
freedom  of  speech,  but  I  think  every  man  has  the  right  to  talk  or  say  any- 
thing he  wishes ;  but  the  idea  I  intended  to  convey  was  that  if  his  talking  made 
him  lose  time  from  his  farm  and  made  him  neglect  his  farm,  that  I  then  had  a 
right  to  say  something;  but  as  long  as  he  talked  and  then  could  attend  to  the 
farm,  of  course  I  would  not  consider  that  I  should  interfere  with  him  in  the 
least. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  all,  Mr.  Padgitt? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  understand  you  are  going  to  have  Mr.  Rives  next. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  the  recent  trouble. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  I  have  a  little  outline  that  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
about  these  specific  things. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Yes ;  that  is  all  right.  I  have  a  lot  of  memoranda  here  that 
probably  might  be  apropos  just  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  a  little  history  of 
the  ranch ;  early  history. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  it  cover? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  It  goes  back  to  50  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  got  it  in  such  shape  that  you  could  offer  it  into 
the  record? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  Well,  I  just  have  a  little  memorandum. 

Chairman  WALSH.  May  I  ask  you,  then,  that  in  regard  to  the  historical  part 
of  it  you  kindly  write  it  and  submit  it,  and  I  will  make  it  a  part  of  your  testi- 
mony" and  it  will  go  into  the  permanent  record  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  much  prefer  to  do  it  in  that  way.  Write  the  his- 
torical part,  and  any  suggestions  you  desire  to  make  about  the  development  of 
the  whole  situation*  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  and  make  it  a  part  of 
the  permanent  records,  and  it  will  go  to  the  whole  commission. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  The  only  reason  I  thought  it  necessary  to  go  back  and  bring 
it  up  to  the  present  day  was  to  show  that  on  the  ranch  in  regard  to  the 
colonization  of  it  that  generally  we  are  considered  substantial  people,  and  that 
we  are  not  inclined  to  do  a  tenant  wrong. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  rather  do  him  good  than  do  him 
any  harm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Padgitt. 

Mr.  Rives. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  A.  BIVES. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  RIVES.  C.  A.  Rives. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Real  estate  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  live  at  Ryan? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No;  Hastings. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  business  for  yourself? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  were  formerly  the  superintendent  of  the 
Padgitt  estate? 

Mr.  RIVES.  For  five  years,  less  one  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  are  the  Mr.  Rives  that  was  spoken  of  here? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  am  the  man ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  briefly  sketch  what  your  business  life  has  been, 
Mr.  Rives,  since  yon  grew  up — what  your  development  has  been. 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Missouri  and  in  Ellis  County, 
Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  part  of  Missouri? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Central  part;  and  I  taught  school  seven  or  eight  years  and  have 
been  in  the  grocery  business  and  been  in  the  collection  business  and  hotel  busi- 
ness and  real  estate  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  had  you  been  immediately  prior  to  coming  to  the 
Padgitt  ranch? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Hastings,  Okla. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  business  there? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Real  estate  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Padgitt  before? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  only  a  month  or  two  prior  to  my  going  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly,  how  did  you  happen  to  get  the  position? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  was  taking  home  seekers  to  the  Padgitt  ranch  in  Texas — or 
rather,  to  another  part  of  the  ranch  that  did  not  belong  to  Mr.  Padgitt;  but 
they  had  sold  that  off,  and  they  were  colonizing  that  and  I  was  taking  home 
seekers  down  there  and  I  got  acquainted  through  Mr.  Miller's  agent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  real  estate  man? 

Mr.  RIVES.  As  a  real  estate  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  go  to  the  Padgitt  estate  from  there? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes;  and  became  manager  of  that  ranch.  Mr.  Padgitt  was  want- 
ing a  man,  and  he  got  my  name 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  wish  you  would  direct  yourself  to  this 
trouble  you  have  heard  spoken  of,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
go  into  it  simply  because  it  is  a  little  local  piece  of  trouble,  but  because  we  are 
trying  to  gather  the  spirit  that  exists  publicly  and  privately  between  landlord 
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and  tenant  You  get  the  point,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Rives?  I  wisli  yon  would  go 
ahead  and  in  your  own  way  tell  us  how  that  trouble  canie  up  and  how  you 
undertook  to  handle  it  and  all  about  it. 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  when  I  went  on  the  ranch  I  didn't  know  anything  particu- 
larly about  socialism,  and  they  had  me  to  subscribe  for  the  paper,  and  I  took 
their  Appeal  to  Reason,  and  they  tried  to  make  a  Socialist  out  of  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  live  with  your  family  on  this  place? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  ranch. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  were  your  general  duties? 

Mr.  RIVES.  My  general  duties  were  just  general  supervision  of  the  farm  and 
the  renting  of  those  farms  out  and  collecting  the  rent  and  seeing  about  the 
repairs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  farm  any  part  of  it  yourself? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  lived  in  the  house  furnished  by  the  estate? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  it  was  partly  furnished,  and  part  of  it  we  had  some  of  our 
own  furniture. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  but  I  mean  the  house  was  given  you  by  the  estate — 
the  house  was  on  the  land? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes;  it  was  on  the  land. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  large  a  house  was  it? 

Mr.  RIVES.  About  a  seven-room  modern  house. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  was  a  modern  house? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  had  been  used  by  the  owner  of  the  place  at  a  prior 
time? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  lived  in  that  with  how  many  of  your  family? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  had  a  wife  and  three  children  at  the  time  and  one  was  born 
while  we  were  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well.  You  may  go  ahead  from  that  point,  at  which 
you  were  when  I  interrupted  you.  You  took  the  Appeal  to  Reason? 

Mr.  RIVES.  The  Appeal  to  Reason;  yes,  sir;  and  when  they  found  out  I  op- 
posed socialism,  just  in  a  friendly  way,  I  understand  some  of  them — a  great 
many  of  them — didn't  like  me.  I  was  outspoken  and  told  them  very  plainly 
what  I  thought  about  it ;  that  I  did  not  believe  in  it ;  but  we  got  along  all  right 
for  a  few  years.  The  first  notice  of  trouble  was  in  1911.  I  can  give  the  names 
of  the  individuals,  if  you  want  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  names  of  the  individuals,  and  give  the 
whole  story. 

Mr.  RIVES.  A  man  by  the  name  of  F.  M.  Johnson  took  part  of  the  roof  off  of 
a  shed  barn  and  made  beehives  out  of  it.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  put  it  back 
from  time  to  time,  but  he  would  not  do  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Padgitt  were  out 
there  on  a  trip  and  noticed  that  the  roof  was  off  of  the  barn  and  asked  me  if  a 
storm  had  blown  off  the  roof,  and  I  told  him  how  it  happened.  He  said,  "  It 
is  not  a  good  idea  to  keep  people  on  the  farm  that  destroy  property  that  way." 
I  don't  think  he  named  Johnson.  And  when  the  time  came  around  to  make  a 
new  arrangement  he  asked  me  if  he  could  stay  on  the  place,  and  I  told  him 
no,  and  I  told  him  why  he 'could  not. 

In  the  same  year  a  man  by  the  name  of  Alford  had  a  lease  for  100  acres,  and 
he  wanted  to  lease  an  additional  50  acres  that  year.  He  came  to  me  and  at- 
tempted to  dictate  to  me  who  should  live  here  and  who  should  live  there,  and 
talked  to  me  in  a  very  insulting  manner,  and  when  he  came  to  me  to  rent  the 
additional  50  acres  I  told  him  he  could  not  have  it,  and  I  told  him  why. 

We  had  another  man  by  the  name  of  Jim  Futro  that  did  not  work  as  he 
should,  and  I  let  him  go  in  1911. 

They  were  all  three  Socialists,  but  I  let  them  all  go  for  cause. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  notice  did  you  give  them? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  called  on  the  farmers  every  few  weeks,  and  when  I  saw  that 
they  would  not  make  good  I  would  say,  "  Mr.  Brown,  you  can  get  another  place 
next  year." 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  were  not  put  off  right  at  the  time? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  I  have  told  about  those  three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Those  were  discharged  for  cause? 
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Mr.  RIVES.  Yes.  That  summer,  shortly  after  that,  there  was  a  committee 
of  three  Socialists  called  at  my  residence  and  ask  me  to  come  away  from  the 
house,  that  they  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  went  out  to  where  they  were,  and 
they  said  they  had  had  a  meeting  at  the  schoolhouse  and  they  had  found  out  I 
was  renting  out  Socialists,  and  I  told  them  I  was  not  renting  out  Socialists, 
but  treating  them  all  alike,  treating  one  man  like  another,  and  if  they  didn't 
made  good  I  let  them  go.  They  gave  me  to  understand  that  if  I  were  going  to 
rent  out  Socialists  they  were  going  to  boycott  our  gin.  I  talked  to  them  in  a 
nice  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  were  there? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  .Who  were  they? 

Mr.  RIVES.  T.  D.  Blackwell,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tomlinson,  and  W.  H. 
Faircloth.  I  said,  "  If  you  boycott  this  gin  I  will  make  every  Socialist  on  the 
ranch  leave." 

Well,  it  went  on  that  way  and  I  thought  everybody  was  -satisfied,  and  they 
did  not  boycott  the  gin. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  could  they  have  boycotted  the  gin? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Just  meet  and  have  an  understanding  that  they  would  take-  their 
cotton  to  some  other  gin. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Rives. 

Mr.  RIVES.  About  the  3d  of  January  I  went  over  on  a  certain  part  of  the 
ranch  on  a  business  matter,  and  a  Socialist  by  the  name  of  Frank  Wilhelm 
said  to  me,  "  Mr.  Rives,  do  you  know  some  of  the  boys  are  going  to  leave  you?" 
I  said,  "  No,  Frank ;  what  is  the  matter?  "  He  said,  "  They  have  a  line-up  here 
to  leave,  and  they  tried  to  get  me  to  leave,  but  I  said  no ;  that  I  was  going  to 
work  the  farm  I  have  rented."  This  man  Alford  was  abandoning  this  100 
acres,  and  another  man,  by  the  name  of  Dalton,  went  away,  and  another  man, 
Hayes,  aimed  to  go,  but  failed  to  get  a  place.  And  they  moved  off  without 
any  notice  to  me,  and  left  the  farms  on  my  hands.  I  didn't  think  they  treated 
me  right. 

The  next  summer,  1912 — up  to  that  time  the  people  in  the  community  had 
taken  sides— there  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
churches,  and'  in  the  Sunday  schools:  The  Socialist  people  kicked  out  of  the 
union  Sunday,  school  and  organized  a  Socialist  Sunday  school  and  called  it  the 
"  Socialist  Sunday  school."  It  did  not  last  very  long— just  a  short  time,  as  I 
understand  it — and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  churches.  I  got 
most  of  my  information  on  the  church  business  from  the  church  members  and 
the  preachers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  preachers  take  any  side,  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes;  well,  in  a  way  they  did.  They  talked  to  the  members  and 
tried  to  get  peace.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  here  from  the  pastor  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  South.  He  lived  at  Talpa,  Tex.,  a  town  about  18  miles  from  there. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  is  the  general  text  of  it,  Mr.  Rives?  I  am  going  to 
let  you  offer  that  in  the  record,  because  we  are  hurried. 

Mr.  RIVES.  It  is  just  a  short  letter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  read  the  whole  letter. 

Mr.  RIVES.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  it,  from  here  down  to  here,  that  is  all.  [Read- 
ing:] 

"  Talpa,  Tex.,  June  1,  1912.    Mr.  B.  P.  Allen,  Leaday,  Tex." 

Mr.  Allen  was  living  at  Leaday. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  Mr.  Allen?    Was  he  a  landowner? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  mail  carrier.     [Continues  reading:] 

"  Dear  Sir  and  Brother :  " 

You  understand  there  was  an  Anti-Socialist  League  there  to  combat  socialism. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  got  that  up? 

Mr.  RIVES.  The  people  of  the  community. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it  yourself? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  did  as  a  citizen  of  the  community. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  as  an  organizer  or  promoter ; 
did  you  pay  any  of  the  expenses,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  was  secretary.  They  had  me — the  first  night  we  met  there  were 
33  members,  and  they  appointed  me  secretary  to  go  around  and  visit  other  mem- 
bers and  get  members  for  the  organization ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  contribute  any  money?  ' 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes;  I  contributed  some  money.  We  sent  off  for  some  Anti- 
Socialist  literature. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  your  money  that  you  contributed? 
Mr.  RIVES.  Yes ;  we  all  put  in  our  pro  rata,  about  10  cents  apiece,  I  think. 
Chairman  WALSH.  All  the  contributions  were  by  the  neighbors,  or  was  there 
any  from  Mr.  Padgitt  or  anyone  else? 

Mr.  IlivKs.  No ;  from  Mr.  Padgitt  none ;  no ;  ribr  no  one  else. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Just  yourselves? 
Mr.  HIVES.  Yes. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  HIVES   (continues  reading)  : 

DEAE  SIE  AND  BEOTHEE: 

Replying  to  your  invitation  to  speak  on  socialism  at  the  Anti-Socialistic  meet- 
ing on  the  third  Thursday  night  in  June,  will  say  that  it  will  give  me  pleasure 
to  accept  the  invitation;  but  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  there,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  will  attend  lectures  at  Georgetown 
from  the  10th  to  19th.  I  might  possibly  get  home  by  noon  that  day,  and  in  that 
event  could  drive  down.  Could  be  with  you  the  next  night  or  some  night  the 
next  week. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stand  you  people  have  taken  against  this 
menace  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  liberty-loving,  God-fearing  people. 

With  the  light  turned  on  and  the  fruits  as  well  as  tendencies  of  socialism 
exposed,  it  will  be  on  the  toboggan  everywhere. 

I  have  been  driven  and  compelled  to  take  a  firm  and  definite  stand,  and  will 
be  found  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  in  the  publicity  of  facts  that  show  really 
what  practiced  socialism  is. 

Go  ahead  with  your  meeting;  get  another  speaker,  if  you  can,  and  if  I  get 
home  in  time  I  will  run  down  to  your  meeting  that  night.     With  regards, 
Yours,  very  truly,  . 

GEORGE  S.  KORNEGAY, 
Pastor  Methodist  Church  South,   Talpa,   Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  position  did  the  other  ministers  take?  Was  there 
any  division  among  them  as  to  the  issues? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  you  recall  any  that  favored  the  socialists? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  there  was  a  Christian  preacher  by  the  name  of  Carroll,  or 
McCarroll,  that  favored  socialism,  and  I  was  reliably — 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Will  you  let  that  go  into  the  record? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes.  There  was  some  influence  brought  to  bear  on  him  that  he 
had  either  to  quit  socialism  or  quit  the  church,  and  he  quit  socialism.  He  told 
me  with  his  own  mouth,  he  said,  "  I  have  found  out  that  socialism  is  all  wrong, 
and  I  am  going  to  put  my  time  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  from  now  on." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  the  pressure  come  from  to  have  him  make  his 
choice? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  think  it  wfas  from  his  church,  or  some  of  the  members. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  the  people  of  his  church? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  imagine  so.     I  can't  say  for  sure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  threats  made  against  yon  as  superin- 
tendent of  that  place? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  I  heard  there  were  such.  T  heard  thorp  were  threats  that 
I  would  get  fired. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  threats  of  personal  violence? 

Mr.  RIVES.  There  was  a  man,  a  former  manager  whose  horse  had  been  shot 
while  he  was  on  the  horse  one  dark  night  down  in  a  ravine,  and  I  had  had  rny 
attention  called  to  the  fact,  the  way  it  was  done,  and  I  would  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  way;  just  state  it. 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  I  had  been  told  that  I  would  get  done  like  Johnson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  by  some  person  that  you  deemed  to  be  of  the 
opposition? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No;  it  was  persons,  you  see,  that  would  not  talk  to  me.  They 
would  talk  to  other  parties,  and  the  other  parties  would  tell  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  see.  WTell,  now,  you  could  take  that  up  and  lead  up  to 
the  closing  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  the  ending  of  the  trouble,  please? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  the  closing  of  the  schoolhouse?  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  Mr.  Padgitt  said  that  finally  they  were  asked  not 
to  hold  any  meetings  in  the  schoolhouse  on  the  ranch? 
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Mr.  RIVES.  No;  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  a  mistake?    Maybe  I  made  the  mistake. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Maybe  I  made  a  mistake  about  it,  then. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  reply,  I  wrote  Mr.  Rives  to  ask  him  to 
request  the  young  fellow  who  was  answering  the  socialist  articles  in  the 
paper  to  discontinue  if  he  could  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  might  go  ahead  and  sketch  it,  in  your  own  way,  the 
trouble  from  that  point. 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  now,  the  people  wrere  beginning  to  line  up  against  each 
other.  And  they  talked  from  time  to  time,  and  had  been  talking  for  several 
months  that  they  were  going  to  have  to  do  something  to  redeem  the  country 
from  socialism  and  to  check  the  growth  of  socialism.  And  so  it  was  talked 
around,  and  they  decided  to  meet,  have  meetings ;  the  socialist  people  were 
meeting  every  week,  and  they  said,  "  We  ought  to  " — the  people  said,  "  We 
ought  to  meet  and  have  an  organization,  just  as  the  Socialists  have,  to  fight 
against  socialism,  as  they  fight  for  it." 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  did  you  finally  get  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  RIVES.  We  got  78,  and  a  few  that  did  not  have  their  names  enrolled. 
They  were  silent  members,  so  to  speak. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  a  debate  over  the  matter?  Did  you  have  a 
meeting? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes ;  we  had  a  meeting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  meetings  did  you  have? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  don't  remember,  sir.  We  met  occasionally  for  a  while;  we  met 
regularly  for  three  or  four  meetings,  and  then  there  was  something  happened 
and  we  skipped  a  few  meetings,  and  then  we  met  again  along  until  about  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  people  would  you  say  left ;  how  many  renters 
left  on  account  of  the  difficulty,  altogether? 

Mr.  RIVES.  At  the  Padgitt  ranch? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  think  there  were  six  of  them — six  or  seven. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ask  some  of  them  to  bring  their  tenancy  to  a 
close? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Did  I  ask  them  to  go? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  dismiss  some  of  them,  other  than  these  three  you 
have  mentioned? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many? 

Mr.  RIVES.  There  were  five  or  six  or  seven. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  reason  did  you  give  them,  Mr.  Rives? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  just  told  them  I  was.  afraid  they  were  going  to  go  back  on  me 
like  this  other  bunch  did  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and  then  the  pressure  got  so 
great  and  the  confusion  was  so  great  that  the  anti-Socialist  people  said  they 
wouldn't  stay  on  our  land  if  we  kept  the  Socialist  people,  and  I  prefer  red  to 
keep  the  anti-Socialist  people. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  all  that  you  retained  anti-Socialist  people,  or  were 
some  of  the  Socialists  permitted  to  remain  ? 

Mr.  RIVES.  There  was  not  any  Socialists  permitted  to  remain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  you  got  through  there  were  no  Socialists  on  your 
place? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  action  taken  by  any  other  landowners  or  agents 
in  the  neighborhood  of  about  the  same  nature? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yours  was  the  only  one,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  met  the 
matter  openly? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  tenants  allowed  to  finish  out  their  terms,  or 
were  they  notified 

Mr.  RIVES.  Certainly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  were  none  left  except,  you  say,  those  who  left  vpl- 
imtarily  ? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  those  who  left  voluntarily  be- 
fore they  left,  as  to  why  they  did  leave?  • 
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Mr.  RIVES.  You  mean  those 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  three  you  say  that  you  had  given  notice  to ;  had  you 
any  talk  with  those  three  at  all  about  giving  up  their  place  ? 

Mr.  HIVES.  That  was  a  year  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  1911? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  them  about  their  leaving,  the 
reason  they  were  leaving,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  RIVES.  The  only  talk  I  had  with  the  men — Mr.  Alford  talked  to  me  about 
the  addition  of  50  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  did  not  have  any  talk  with  the  others? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  remember  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Padgitt's  testimony  as  to  the  length 
of  time  in  which  they  had  been  on  his  place?  I  think  that  the  longest  of  them 
had  been  there  three  years.  Just  what  was  that? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  think  Mr.  Padgitt  is  mistaken  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Make  any  correction  that  you  think  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  RIVES.  One  family  had  been  on  that  place 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon  says  the  longest  one  had  been  there 
five  years.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Padgitt? 

Mr.  PADGITT.  That  was  the  oldest  tenant  we  have  on  my  ranch? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  the  tenant  living  there  the  longest. 

Mr.  PADGITT.  The  oldest  tenant,  I  said,  was  on  that  ranch  over  five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  go  ahead.     Make  your  own  statement,  Mr.  Rives. 

Mr.  RIVES.  The  McBride  people  were  on  the  land  when  I  went  there,  and  I 
went  there  in  1908. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  these  people,  as  a  rule — these  people  that  went  off — 
were  they  all  American  people? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Wilhelm  evidently  was  not. 

Mr.  RIVES.  Seems  that  was  a  foreign  name,  but  he  was  an  American  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  An  American — native  American? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  His — what  3s  the  ancestry,  generally,  of  those  tenant 
farmers? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Southern  people,  mostly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  these  were  southern  people? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  had  they  been  Socialists? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Chairman  WAJLSH.  As  a  rule,  were  they  good  farmers? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  they  were  just  an  average ;  some  good,  some  bad,  and  some 
medium. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  am  hurrying  through  a  little  this  morning,  Mr. 
Rives.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with  that  particular  outbreak  there, 
that  particular  trouble,  that  you  would  like  to  mention  that  I  have  not  called 
your  attention  to? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  you  wanted  to  know  about  the  schoolhouse  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  I  overlooked  that. 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  we  informed  them  around  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
meeting  at  the  schoolhouse ;  and  the  Socialists  got  word  that  we  were  going  to 
meet  at  the  schoolhouse,  and  they  sent  out  runners  and  phoned  all  over  the 
country  and  gathered  together,  and  began  to  gather  in  the  schoolhouse;  and 
some  of  the  boys  says  if  we  meet  with  the  Socialists  we  will  have  trouble, 
and  we  don't  want  any  trouble,  and  let's  go  to  the  Woodman  Hall ;  and  we 
saw  the  manager  of  the  hall  and  got  permission  to  meet  in  the  Woodman  Hall 
to  avoid  trouble;  and  we  met  there.  And  when  they  found  we  were  in  the 
Woodman  Hall  they  left  their  meeting  and  came  down  there  and  some  of  them 
talked  rather  bad  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  distinct  purpose  of  your  meeting  at  the 
Woodman  Hall? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Just  to  have  an  anti-Socialist  meeting  to  perfect  an  organization. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Just  to  perfect  the  organization? 
Mr.  RIVES.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Not  supposed  to  be  a  public  hearing  or  discussion,  or 
speeches  made  to  the  public? 
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Mr.  RIVES.  Nothing  to  the  public;  no,  sir.  We  were  just  going  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  to  handle  the  thing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mr.  RIVES.  And  we  told  the  Socialists  the  object  of  our  meeting,  and  we 
says,  "  Boys,  we  might  say  something  that  would  offend  you,  and  we  would 
rather  you  would  not  be  present  this  time.  You  can  meet  writh  us  any  time 
after  this."  So  they  got  mad  about  it  and  went  away  and  made  threats  that 
they  were  going  to  meet  with  us  any  time,  and  had  a  great  wrangle  about  it, 
and  were  going  to  send  some  of  the  boys  to  the  penitentiary  for  meeting  be- 
hind closed  doors ;  and  they  got  up  a  long  petition— Socialist  petition  to  the 
sheriff — to  have  a  deputy  sheriff  appointed,  and  they  wanted  a  deputy  sheriff 
down  there  immediately;  but  that  all  blew  over,  and  we  had  our  meetings 
there  and  they  had  theirs,  and  the  thing  just  went  on  in  a  general  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  compulsion  on  either  side  to  keep  the 
others  from  speaking  at  the  schoolhouses  ? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  deny  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  to  the  other  side? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  request  that  meetings  should  not  be  held  in 
the  schoolhouse? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  you  got  under  way,  were  meetings  held  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  the  schoolhouses  by  both  sides? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir ;  we  continued  to  meet  in  the  Woodman  Hall. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  debates  between  both  sides? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir ;  not  in  our  meetings. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  Socialist  meetings,  were  the  conditions  as  to  farm 
tenants  discussed,  and  the  conditions  of  the  farms  and  houses  and  the  crops 
raised,  and  such  as  that? 

Mr.  RIVES.  The  Socialist  meetings,  I  didn't  attend  them,  and  I  don't  know 
what  they  did — what  they  discussed,  only  as  I  heard  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  hear  they  discussed?  Were  they  discuss- 
ing their  conditions? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hear  they  were  discussing  their  conditions? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Well,  it  was  understood  they  were  discussing  socialism. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  as  you  understood  it,  did  that  include  the  personal 
condition  of  the  man  on  the  ranch,  as  it  was,  and  how  they  lived,  what  they 
earned,  and  the  way  the  product  of  the  soil  was  divided,  and  such  things  as 
that? 

Mr.  RIVES.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  did  ascertain  what  they  were  saying  or  what 
they  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir ;  we  didn't  bother  anything  about  that  affair — their 
meetings. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  schoolhouses  that  were  located  on  the  Padgitt  Ranch, 
were  they  owned  by  the  Padgitt  estate  or  by  the  county? 

Mr.  RIVES.  They  were  owned  by  the  county  at  that  time.  I  think,  formerly, 
the  Padgitt  people  built  the  house  and  donated  it  to  the  county. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  teachers  were  furnished  by  the  county? 

Mr.  RIVES.  Yes ;  under  the  public  system  of  the  State. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  teachers  take  any  part  in  the  controversy? 

Mr.  RIVES.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  did  the — well,  you  have  detailed  what  the  ministers 
did.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Rives. 

Mr.  Davis — W.  T.  Davis. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  T.  DAVIS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  W.  T.  Davis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  the  "W"  stand  for? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  William  Travis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  live  in  Coleman  County. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  native  of  what  State? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  ancestry?  Where  did  you  come  from  to 
Texas  with  your  family? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  State  and  never  out  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  father  came  from  where? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Kentucky. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  mother  came  from  where? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mississippi. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  ancestry  is  southern  all  the  way  back? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  children  have  you? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Ten  living. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  farmer  now? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  tenant  or  an  owner? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  bought  land,  but  I  am  under  lease  contract. 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  How  much  land  have  you  that  you  bought  ? 

Mr.  DAVLS.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres.  I  bought  195  acres,  but  I 
lost  10  acres  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  have  you  paid  down  on  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  paid  $500  when  I  bought  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  tillable  land? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  owned  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Ten  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  being  worked? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  whom? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  By  me  and  my  family. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  buy  that  from  the  savings — from  your  earnings 
as  a  tenant  farmer? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  the  source  of  the  money  with  which  you  bought 
it?  You  earned  it  when  you  were  working  as  a  tenant? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  I  earned  it  working  as  a  tenant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  briefly  state,  if  you  can,  Mr.  Davis, 
what  your  history  has  been  since  you  grew  up  and  went  into  business  for 
yourself.  Did  you  begin  as  a  tenant?  Just  describe  your  history  down  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  I  began  as  a  tenant.  I  went  on  a  farm  as  manager 
when  I  was  14  years  old. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Manager  for  whom? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  For  my  mother  and  one  sister  and  myself. 

Chairma-n  WALSH.  Was  that  in  Texas? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  in  Brazos  County.  That  is  where  I  was  reared.  I  was 
born  west  on  the  Guadaloupe  River,  in  Gillespie  County.  My  father  moved 
from  there  back  west  on  account  of  the  Indians  being  bad,  after  I  was  born. 
I  went  on  the  farm  as  farm  manager  when  I  was  14,  after  my  father  died, 
with  my  mother  and  one  sister,  and  I  have  been  on  a  farm  ever  since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  remain  as  manager? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Sixteen  years  that  my  mother  lived  a  widow. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  paid  a  salary,  or  did  you  have  a  part  of  the 
proceeds? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  had  a  part  of  the  proceeds. 

Chairman* WALSH.  At  the  end  of  the  16  years,  when  you  left  there,  did  you 
buy  a  place,  or  did  you  rent  a  place? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  rented. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  did  you  rent  from  next? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  From  different  parties,  a  number  of  them ;  I  could  not  go  back 
and  give  them  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  largest  and  what  was  the  smallest  amount 
of  land  you  farmed  since  you  left  your  mother's  place? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  When  we  lived  in  Brazos  County,  we  could  not  attend  to  much 
more  land  than  15  acres,  that  was  as  much  as  you  could  manage,  because  it 
rains  a  lot,  and  the  condition  of  the  land. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  your  family  work  on  the  land  as  they  grew  up? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  were  they  divided  as  to  boys  and  girls? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  all  worked  in  the  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  boys  have  yon,  and  how  many  girls? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Five  boys  and  five  girls. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  your  wife  work  on  the  place  all  the  time? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No ;  my  wife  has  not  worked  much  in  the  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  she  did  work  some  on  the  place? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  She  keeps  house  for  the  family? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  raised  the  children? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  made  their  clothes? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  did  the  cooking  for  the  family?    • 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH,  Did  she  do  any  work  in  the  field  at  all? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Once  in  a  while. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  kind  of  work  did  she  do  in  the  field? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  she  worked  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes  hoed  a  little* 
and  picked  a  little  cotton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  keep  chickens,  and  a  cow,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  land  worth  now? 

Dr.  DAVIS.  I  reckon  it  is  worth  about  $40  an  acre. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  clear? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  is  an  incumbrance  on  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  the  land  you  have  under  lease,  what  sort  of  a  con- 
tract have  you? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  a  written  contract,  I  have  the  contract  with  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  letting  us  see  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No;   here  it  is. 

(The  contract  so  offered  by  the  witness  appears  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as 
"Davis  Exhibit.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  on  this  place? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  For  the  past  10  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  this  same  place? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  land  have  you  here  now  under  lease? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  185  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  renting  from  Mr.  Miller  all  of  that  10 
years  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No;  I  bought  this  land  from  Mr.  Padgitt  and  gave  him  $20  an 
acre  for  it  as  raw  land. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  land  you  own? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  amount  of  land  you  had  leased ;  I  thought 
you  said  you  were  renting  some  land  also. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes ;  I  am  renting  the  place  adjoining  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  work  that  yourself? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  land  do  you  rent? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Forty-five  acres  in  cultivation  on  the  tract  I  got  leased. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  raise  on  that  land  you  have  leased? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  raise  cotton.     There  was  nothing  on  it  this  last  year  but  cotton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  cotton  did  you  raise'on  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  made  20  bales.  My  object  in  securing  this  land  was  only  to 
get  the  grass ;  I  paid  25  cents  an  acre  for  the  grass. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  tell  us  what  stock  you  raise. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  keep  cuttle  and  sheep. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  cattle  and  how  many  sheep  have  you? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Sixteen  head  of  cattle  and  25  head  of  sheep,  and  some  hogs  and 
chickens  and  a  few  ducks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  on  the  Padgitt  estate  at  the  time  this  trouble 
came  up  you  heard  testified  to  here? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  go  ahead,  Mr.  Davis,  if  you  will,  please,  and  tell  us 
in  your  own  way,  as  you  recollect,  how  it  developed,  and  the  circumstances  of 
it  generally. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well  there  was  a  Socialist  local  organized  at  the  schoolhouse  at 
Leday.  I  was  one  of  the  parties  that  went  into  the  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  had  studied  the  subject,  had  you? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  There  was  opposition  against  it  from  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Padgitt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Mr.  Rives  about  it  personally? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  And  some  parties  that  was  in  the  organization  became  a  little 
unruly  in  regard  to  things  that  had  been  said,  and,  of  course,  it  made  things 
worse;  and  Mr.  Rives  organized  an  Anti-Socialist  local,  and  they  proceeded  to 
do  business  behind  closed  doors  and  refused  a  man  entrance  to  the  hall,  the 
liall  belonging  to  the  Woodmen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  refuse  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  at  more 
than  the  first  meeting,  or  just  at  the  first  meeting? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Just  at  the  first  meeting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  There  was  quite  a  number  in  that  local.  There  was  one  pastor 
in  the  local,  W.  W.  Lancaster. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  church  did  he  belong  to? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  A  Congregational  Methodist.  There  were  a  few  church  members 
in  the  local;  I  was  one  myself;  I  belong  to  the  Baptist  Church.  I  went  into 
the  organization  when  it  was  organized.  Now,  they  had  a  union  Sunday 
school. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  means  a  union  of  the  churches,  a  religious  union? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  and  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  18  months, 
and  if  there  has  been  a  Socialist  Sunday  school  organized  there  I  have  never 
heard  anything  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  dismissal  of  these  ten- 
ants that  has  been  spoken  of? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  tell  us  all  you  know  about  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Why,  they  was  told  when  they  gathered  the  crops  they  could  walk; 
they  would  not  rent  to  Socialists  any  more. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  all  those  that  were  turned  away  Socialists? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  well,  I  don't  know  that  they  are  all  Socialists;  some  went 
away  that  did  not  belong  to  that  local.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were 
»Socialists  or  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  among  the  ten- 
ants prior  to  1911,  when  this  organization  was  had  there?  Was  there  unrest 
among  the  tenants  or  were  they  satisfied? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  were  confused. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  confusion? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  the  conditions  briefly,  if  you  can.  I  see.  Mr. 
Davis,  that  you  have  a  paper  in  your  hand;  was  there  something  you  wished 
to  offer? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  here  the  names  of  the  men  that  were  excused. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  their  names. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  E.  D.  Alford,  G.  D.  McBride,  W.  W.  Lancaster,  Pat  Dunning, 
E.  C.  McBride,  a  Mr.  Creel,  and  Marion  Johnson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  all  those  people? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  did  you  know  their  families? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Can  give  the  members  of  their  families? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  talk  to  these  people  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  compelled  to  leave? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No;  I  didn't  question  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  ten- 
ants with  reference  to  the  dismissal  of  the  tenants?  Was  there  any  action 
taken  collectively  by  the  tenants  in  the  neighborhood? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  these  people  go? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Some  rented  from  Mr.  Miller;  some  went  to  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much"  land  has  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  don't  know  how  much  land  he  has. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  describe  some  of  the  conditions; 
first,  wrould  you  say  that  you  were  a  typical  farmer  of  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  you  have  a  large  family  and  you  do  your  work 
about  like  the  other  farmers  do  their  work,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  started  out  10  years  ago  with  this  land? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  you  bought  that  land,  were  all  of  your  earnings 
those  that  you  made  as  a  tenant  on  your  mother's  land,  or  had  you  farmed 
other  land  that  you  had  leased? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes ;  I  had  farmed  other  land  I  had  leased. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that  all  the  money  you  had  to  buy  land  with  you  had 
earned  on  your  mother's  land  or  on  the  land  of  other  landlords? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  houses  on  these  farms  large  enough  houses  for 
the  average  family  on  the  tenant  farms? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  they  are  reasonably  comfortable  and  large  enough  for  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  two  children. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  have  more  than  two  children,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that  your  criticism  would  be  that  the  houses  are  not 
large  enough  for  the  families  that  occupy  them? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Not  for  some  of  the  families. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  kept  in  good  repair? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Tolerably  good. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  any  sickness  in  the  community  caused 
by  improper  housing? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  much  overcrowding  of  the  sleeping  rooms -in  these 
houses? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  largely  there  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  usual  or  unusual,  that  overcrowding  that  way? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  is  a  little  unusual. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  landlords  improve  the  tenant  houses  readily  and 
willingly? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  they  do,  according  to  that  contract ;  accord- 
ing to  that  contract  you  are  required  to  keep  them  up  yourself  and  improve 
them  yourself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  landlords  appear  to  feel  any  responsibility  for  the 
social  conditions  of  their  tenants,  and  their  housing? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir ;  the  main  object  is  to  get  a  man  that  will  work  the  land 
with  a  big  force  and  plenty  of  teams  and  push  the  mules  down  the  road. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  mean  by  "plenty  of  force"? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  A  large  number  of  children. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  what  age  do  those  children  go  to  work  on  the  farms? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Just  as  soon  as  they  can  pull  a  cotton  sack  or  hoe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  age  would  that  be? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  runs  from  about  seven,  on  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  tenants  appear  to  have  proper  consideration  for 
the  property  of  their  landlords? 

Mr.  DAVIS,  Some  are  a  little  negligent,  a  little  careless  in  that  particular. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  you  mean  the  tenants  are? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir ;  in  taking  care  of  the  place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  notice  your  contract  is  in  writing. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  percentage  of  the  contracts  in  your  neighborhood 
are  oral?  You  have  verbal  contracts,  as  well  as  these  written  contracts,  do 
you? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  neighborhood,  are  all  of  them  written  contracts, 
so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  are  all  in  writing,  are  they? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  so  far  as  I  know.  Hold  on;  I  am  a  little  too  fast.  Mr. 
Tucker,  who  leases  out  a  lot  of  land,  had  some  of  those  men  who  were  excused ; 
lie  has  them  on  his  place ;  he  has  two  of  those  men  who  were  excused  on  his 
place.  He  don't  require  no  contract  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  indication  given  by  the  landlord  to  the 
tenant  usually  as  to  what  he  wants  the  tenant  to  raise  on  the  land? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No ;  there  has  not  been  up  until  just  recently. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  a  man  rented  that  land,  could  he  raise  all  the  corn  ho 
wanted,  and  all  the  cotton  he  wanted? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes ;  provided  he  pay  cash  rent,  lie  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  he  takes  it  on  shares,  how  about  that} 

Mr.  DAVIS.  On  halves? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  third  and  fourth,  when  it  is  on  three  and 
four? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  He  takes  a  third  of  the  grain  and  a  fourth  of  the  cotton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  determines  what  shall  be  raised,  the  tenant  or  the 
landlord,  or  do  they  do  it  by  agreement? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  is  sort  of  by  agreement ;  it  is  up  to  the  tenant,  if  he  wants 
to  plant  a  lot  of  grain  he  can  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  if  he  gets  it  on  three  and  four,  what  is  the  require- 
ment, if  any,  from  the  landlord? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  He  plants  all  the  way  from  8  to  10  acres  of  corn,  and  about  that 
amount  of  maize,  some  cane,  and  some  corn. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  defects  do  you  observe,  if  any,  in  the  existing,  rental 
contracts  that  might  be  improved  by  law;  if  you  have  any  view  on  that? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  I  don't  know.  About  the  best  thing  is  to  exclude  these  con- 
tracts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Exclude  them  all? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  would  you  get  to  work  the  land? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  look  at  the  contract  as  not  being  anything  really  bad,  but  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  man  believe  that  he  is  actually  dishonest ;  that  he 
would  not  be  allowed  on  the  land  if  he  was  not  under  contract ;  that  is  the 
way  I  look  at  a  contract.  I  don't  object  to  a  contract  at  all,  under  any  other 
circumstances,  whatever.  Then  it  goes  further  than  that ;  it  goes  this  further ; 
it  teaches  your  boy  on  the  farm  under  this  contract  that  a  fellow  certainly 
must  be  dishonest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  the  existing  system,  Mr.  Davis,  what  do  you  think 
the  chance  is  of  the  average  tenant  becoming  a  home  owner  in  your  section? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  he  ever  becomes  a  home  owner  in  my  section,  he  would  evi- 
dently have  to  follow  diversified  farming. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  the  present  system  of  raising  corn  and  cotton 
could  he  become  a  home  owner? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  average  price  of  land  to-day  in  your  section? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  runs  from  $15  to  $45  an  acre. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  interest  rates? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  runs  from — well,  it  is  on  an  average  of  about  S  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  much  chattel  mortgage  business  in  your  section ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  loans  extended  by  banks  or  mercantile  business 
houses,  mercantile  companies,  or  others? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  By  the  banks. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  actual  interest  paid  by  the  tenants  on  chattel 
mortgages  in  your  section? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  About  10  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  difference  made  in  the  charge  for  the  stuff 
bought  if  it  is  bought  on  long  time? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  credit  price  and  a  cash  price. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  credit  price  and  the 
cash  price? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  runs  from  about  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  mean  it  is — do  you  mean  the  credit  price  is  50  or 
CO  per  cent  higher  than  the  cash  price? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  land  can  a  one-team  tenant  farmer  farm? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Seventy-five  acres. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  would  his  least  income  be  ordinarily  if  he  has  a 
good,  fair  crop,  fair  crop  conditions,  and  fair  price? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  never  have  been  able  to  figure  that  out,  simply  because  I  never 
have  been  able  to  find  anything  on  a  farm  whereon  you  could  base  the  figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  been  unable  to  find  it  out? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  tried  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  on  a  farm  you  can  base  any  figures  on. 
at  all — nothing  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  unrest  among  the  tenants  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Why,  yes ;  right  smart. 

Chairman  WALSH.  First,  is  the  unrest  growing  or  diminishing? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Why,  they  can  not  see  nothing  in  the  future.  They  look  back 
over  their  past  life  and  it  is  spent  and  nothing  accumulated  for  old  age,  and 
they  can  not  see  nothing  in  the  future. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  say,  from  your  experience,  that  that  is  in- 
herent in  the  character  of  the  man  or  comes  from  the  system? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Comes  from  the  system  evidently. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  these  tenants  you  have  met,  these  tenant  farmers, 
average  men  so  far  as  their  morals  are  concerned,  and  industry  and  integrity? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  of  those  men  I  mentioned  there  are  all  of  them 
hard-working  men,  honest,  truthful  men,  and  wealth  producers,  except  one  of 
them.  There  is  one  of  them  that  I  could  not  vouch  for. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenants? 
What  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  that  they  are  treated  fairly  or 
discriminated  against  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  discriminated  against. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would,  so  far  as  you  can,  voice  into  the 
record  here  what  they  claim  about  the  discriminations  and  causes  of  unrest, 
and  what  their  complaints  are? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  different  things.  One  thing  is  the  nature  of  this  rent  con- 
tract, you  know,  and  another  thing,  it  is  the  lack  of  capital  to  carry  on  their 
expenses  on  the  farm.  That  is  a  big  trouble,  you  see,  on  the  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  they  blame  it  on — their  lack  of  capital? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Why,  they  blame  it  on  hoarded  wealth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Hoarded  wealth? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Hoarded  wealth,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH. -How  about  school  facilities  for  the  children,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Why,  in  sections  they  are  poor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  old  is  your  oldest  child? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  My  oldest  child  is  dead. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  old  is  the  oldest  living? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  He  is  thirty-odd  years  old. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  business  is  he  in? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Farmer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  he  own  or  rent? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  He  rents.     He  lives  in  Brazos  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  he  a  family? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  he  stay  on  your  place?  What  age  was 
he  when  he  left  here? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  He  was  21  when  he  left  me. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Twenty-one? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  up  to  the  time  he  came  of  age  lie  worked  with  you 
on  the  place? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Took  a  hand's  part? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Up  until  that  time? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  schooling  did  he  get? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  He  didn't  get  much  schooling. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  .was  the  reason? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  one  reason,  he  would  not  go  to  school. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  did  you  have  any  other  boy  that  stayed  with  you 
until  he  was  21? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No ;  my  oldest  son  left  me  before  he  was  21. 

Chairman  WALSH.  AVhere  did  he  go? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  When  he  died  he  was  turning  his  twenty-first  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  he  work  as  a  hand  on  the  place? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  to  school? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  schooling  did  the  girls  get? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  they  got  a  right  smart  schooling.  They  got  to  read  and 
write. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  they  could  read  and  write?  How  many  years  did 
they  go  to  school? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  some  of  them  went  to  school  as  much  as  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  much  as  two  years? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  and  some  three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  longer  than  that? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  went  to  the  country  school  in  the  neighborhood? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  operations  of  your  farm  have  anything  to  do  with 
cutting  down  the  time  that  the  children  went  to  school? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  A  whole  lot. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  lot  of  time? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  desire.  Mr.  Davi*.  in  connection  with 
your  children  going  to  school  and  going  to  high  school,  and  perhaps  getting 
into  some  other  line  of  business  or  some  of  the  professions? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No;  it  wras  not  my  desire  that  they  should  go  into  any  other 
business.  But  my  desire  was  for  them  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  renters? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  was  your  desire  with  respect  to  them? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  would  rather  that  they  become  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  idea  was  that  that  was  a  useful  life? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  contented  life  to  lead? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes;  a  legitimate  life,  a  happy  life,  a  useful  life,  useful  to 
humanity,  useful  to  all  developments  of  every  nature. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  it  was  your  desire  that  your  children  should  follow 
in  your  footsteps  and  that  of  your  ancestors? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  remain  on  the  soil? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  are  they  doing  it? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Youn  girls  are  married,  are  they? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Married  farmers? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  All  but  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  are  the  farmers  renters  or  owners? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Some  of  them  are  landowners. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  some  landowners  and  some  renters  and  became  land- 
owners after  they  married  into  your  family? 
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Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Some  of  them  were  formerly  renters? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  they  were  thrifty  enough  to  acquire  homes  of  their 
own  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  all  live  in  the  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  there  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make, 
Mr.  Davis?  I  notice  you  have  been  sitting  here  during  a  large  part  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  there  is  any  suggestion  mat  you  would  care  to  make 
that  you  think  would  help  us  in  our  work,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
do  it. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  when  you  say  that 
some  of  your  children  went  to  school  two  years,  whether  you  mean  to  spread  that 
over  a  number  of  years  or  is  just  during  two  years'  terms  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Just  two  years'  terms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  anything  else  you  \vished  to  say? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  know  there  is  anything  that  I  could  say  to  advantage, 
unless  along  the  line  of  farming  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  will  be 
finally  excused. 

Prof.  Granbery- 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  JOHN  C.  GRANBERY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Prof.  'GRANBERY.  John  C.  Granbery. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  profession,  please — your  avocation? 

Prof.  GRANBERY.  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  at  present  I  am  a  professor 
of  sociology  and  economics  in  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex.  I 
say  I  am  a  minister  because,  in  my  own  mina  and  in  most  of  my  life,  that  has 
been  my  business  and  it  is  still  my  conception  of  my  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  ministry — since  your  ordi- 
nation how  long  has  it  been? 

Prof.  GRANBERY.  Nearly  20  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  ancestry,  so  far  as  avocations  were  con- 
cerned. 

Prof.  GRANBERY.  My  father  was  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  have  just  called  you  for  one  purpose.  Mr.  Holman 
suggests  that  you  briefly,  if  you  would,  please  give  us  your  idea  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  rural  preacher  and  the  way  he  discharges  it. 

Prof.  GRANBERY.  Well,  I  have  served  for  12  full  years  as  a  country  pastor, 
or  in  small  towns  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  But 
I  have  not  been  in  Texas  quite  two  years ;  I  have  been  over  a  good  part  of  the 
State,  however.  And  I  have  some  convictions  on  this  subject,  and  you  may  dis- 
count them  if  you  choose ;  they  are  from  my  training  and  environment.  I  place 
great  emphasis  upon  the  personal  and  ethical  element,  almost  altogether  so,  as 
compared  with  other  phases  that  have  been  brought  out. 

Now,  the  country  church  may  be — it  is  right  now — a  social  force  in  two 
respects.  One  is  that  it  is  the  center  of  sociability.  It  is  a  democratic  place. 
The  people  meet  there  and  they  do  things  together  there.  In  a  second  respect, 
in  which  it  is  a  social  force,  is  that  it  inculcates  the  personal  virtues  and  con- 
ventional morality.  Aside  from  those  two  aspects,  the  country  church  is  a 
stronghold  of  individualism,  as  the  country  itself  is.  The  religion  is  indi- 
vidualistic ;  the  minister  is  individualistic.  The  people  are  so.  He  is  evangelistic 
and  revivalistic ;  that  is,  preaching  personal  salvation  of  the  soul  for  another 
world  and  inculcating  the  primary  moral  virtues  #nd  conventional  morality. 
But,  as  I  say,  the  whole  standard  is  intensely  individual.  Evangelistic — well,  I 
am  not  going  into  that  further. 

Now.  in  my  judgment  the  church,  the  country  church,  and  the  country 
preacher  are  the  key  to  this  whole  situation.  The  whole  tenantry  problem,  the 
country  problem,  the  rural  problem,  the  social  unrest,  and  it  is  to-day  that  the 
country,  confining  myself  for  the  minute  to  that  phase,  could  be  reached  in  a 
most  effective  way,  and  ultimately  will  only  be  reached  through  the  country 
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church  and  what  the  country  church  stands  for  and  must  stand  for.  That  is 
the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Now,  not  to  argue  the  case,  I  look  at  it  in  this  way :  Suppose  that  the  country 
preacher  took  a  social  point  of  view,  and  suppose  the  church  did.  I  have  no 
harsh  criticism  to  make  of  the  country  church  or  the  country  preacher.  The 
country  preacher  is  a  hero.  He  is  in  my  church  under  the  system  that  I  am 
familiar  with.  If  I  were  on  the  outside,  I  would  say  he  was  either  a  hero  01  a 
fool.  I  am  on  the  inside,  and  I  know  he  is  a  hero.  I  know  what  he  has  to  put 
up  with  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  books  he  has  to  read  for  his  prepa- 
ration are  books  of  bygone  days  that  have  no  relation  to  the  things  that  he  does 
now — no  very  direct  relation.  And  the  conferences  he  attends  and  the  powers 
that  be  from  whom  he  gets  his  inspiration  do  not  take  this  social  standpoint  of 
which  I  speak. 

Now,  suppose  he  did  take  that  social  standpoint,  what  would  he  do?  I  think 
I  can  indicate  in  just  a  moment  what  he  would  do,  and  you  may  for  yourself 
judge  what  the  effect  would  be.  I  do  not  emphasize  in  my  mind  the  kindly 
deeds,  the  manifestations  of  altruism,  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  social 
service.  That  would  be  part  of  it,  to  be  sure.  But  my  idea  is  that  he  himself 
will  be  thoroughly  socialized  in  his  thinking,  with  reference  to  sin,  salvation, 
and  the  whole  category  of  what  he  talks  about,  so  that  he  wrill  think  of  sin  not 
from  an  individual  but  from  a  social  standpoint.  I  am  going  to  be  specific  and 
state  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Take  the  land  question.  What  does  the  Gospel  teach  on  that  subject?  I  have 
respect  for  my  friends  who  think  country  preachers  ought  to  be  trained  in 
scientific  agriculture.  The  preacher  would  be  better  off  if  he  were.  But  I  do 
not  emphasize  that  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  him,  and  he  ought  to 
know  something  about  it.  But  this  is  one  thing  he  ought  to  know ;  he  ought  to 
know  that  the  book  which  he  calls  the  Bible,  from  which  he  preaches,  says: 
"  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof." 

Now,  the  land  was  placed  there  by  the  one  of  whom  he  preaches,  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  he  placed  it  there  for  His  children,  so  that  no  one  from  the  religious 
standpoint,  discussing  it  absolutely  from  the  religious  standpoint,  and  that  is 
my  standpoint,  could  say,  "  This  is  mine  "  in  any  sense  of  absolute  ownership. 
That  is  absurd  to  my  mind.  But  how  to  put  this  in  effect,  how  this  is  going  to 
work  out,  I  am  not  saying.  I  am  just  saying  that  from  the  religious  standpoint 
he  must  be  true  to  this,  that  the  land  is  His  (Jehovah's).  Well,  now,  I  will 
give  another  illustration: 

The  other  day  down  in  my  county,  Williamson  County,  oil  was  found  near  my 
town.  A  young  man  asked  me  this  question :  "  Now,  if  I  owned  land  and  oil  is 
found  on  that  land,  isn't  that  oil  mine?  "  "  Why,  no,"  I  said,  "  not  morally,  not 
from  a  moral  standpoint  it  isn't."  "Why?"  he  asked.  "Why,"  I  said,  "be- 
cause the  Heavenly  Father  put  it  there  for  all  of  His  children,  and  you  are  only 
one  of  them." 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  I  was  pastor  in  Virginia  in  a  little 
country  town  which  is  dominated  by  a  wealthy  family.  I  am  not  at  this  time 
going  to  tell  everything  that  is  in  that  word  "  dominated,"  but  there  is  a  good 
deal.  Now,  here  are  some  very  valuable  mineral  springs.  They  employ  two  or 
three  people  there  to  bottle  the  water  and  to  ship  it.  Then  they  simply  sit 
there,  and  the  water  is  sent  to  the  people  for  rheumatism,  and  so  on.  They  do 
not  have  to  wrork. 

Then  I  was  pastor  in  another  small  town  where  I  had  as  a  member  of  my 
church  a  multimillionaire,  a  man  just  about  approaching  middle  life,  hardly  in 
middle  life.  He  had  started  as  a  poor  country  boy.  But  the  State  geologist 
had  found  there  was  coal  under  some  of  that  land,  and  he  had  taken  some 
options  on  the  land,  and  in  the  four  years  preceding  the  time  I  was  there  he 
had,  I  think,  doubled  his  holdings  and  amassed  his  wealth.  And  he  died 
just  recently,  hardly  in  middle  life,  a  multimillionaire. 

I  just  give  you  these  illustrations  to  show  the  economic  significance,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  Gospel  which  this  man  is  to  preach.  He  can  not  be  a  spe- 
cialist in  economics.  It  wquld  be  a  very  good  thing  if  he  were.  I  am  not  say- 
ing he  is  to  go  into  remedies  or  know  much  about  farming  and  all  that.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  did.  But  I  am  saying  that  if  lie  is  a  minister  and 
sees  sin  and  salvation  and  all  the  rest  from  a  social  standpoint  and  preaches 
safely  that  message — if  it  were,  simply  one  man  that  did  it  that  would  not  help 
much,  but  if  there  were  many  that  did  it  I  believe  you  would  be  getting  more 
effectually  into  the  heart  of  the  questions  which  you  are  considering  them 
otherwise. 
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Now,  just  one  other  thing  on  that  point.  Let  us  imagine  a  case.  I  do  not 
mean  to  bring  in  any  personal  case  at  all.  Suppose  that  there  is  a  landlord 
or  landowner  who  says  to  his  tenant  "As  long  as  you  are  a  good,  honest, 
faithful  man  you  may  be  a  Republican,  Socialist,  Democrat,  anything  you  wish. 
Prohibitionist*  if  you  choose.  But  I  will  not  have  any  agitation  from  you.  We 
don't  want  any  political  agitation,  anything  stirred  up  here."  Well,  now,  the 
trouble  in  the  church  is  where  the  church  takes  that  stand.  The  landlord 
may  say,  "  Our  business  is  to  make  money  here."  The  church  also  says  its 
business  is  to  preach  the  "  gospel "  to  save  souls  in  heaven.  "  We  want  no 
Socialists  or  any  teaching  that  will  stir  up  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  your 
views  individually  we  want  nothing  of  that  sort." 

It  is  that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  church,  as  I  see  it,  that  is  at  the  bottom, 
in  a  measure,  and  in  a  very  great  measure,  of  the  social  unrest. 

When  the  landlord  says,  "This  land  is  mine,  I  have  a  right  to  run  my 
business  as  I  choose,  and  I  will  not  have  this  or  that "  he  is  creating  more 
discontent  and  is  feeding  the  very  extreme  elements  of  society — I  started  to 
say  radical,  but  you  can  not  be  too  radical ;  I  mean,  you  can  not  go  to  the 
.root  of  the  thing  too  thoroughly.  So  I  think  it  is  the  case  that  when  the 
preacher  of  religion  tries  to  suppress  this  particular  discussion  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  he  is  stirring  up  more  discontent  than  anything  else. 
That  is  just  my  idea  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  the  rural  preacher  meet  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  average  which  you  have  mentioned  and  is  his  teaching  such 
that"  he  will  naturally  go  into  social  abuses  or  touch  upon  those  things  which, 
as  interpret  what  you  say,  are  good  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  and  his 
morals,  and  that  might  be  said  in  this  day  and  age  to  be  social  and  industrial? 

Prof.  GRANBEEBY.  The  country  preacherj  as  I  have  indicated,  does  not  see 
things  from  that  standpoint  at  all.  He  does  not  read  those  books.  He  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  those  papers.  His  whole  training  is  in  reference  to  a 
different  program.  There  are  certain  things  expected  of  him.  One  is  to  get 
up  the  collections.  It  is  hard  enough  and  the  collections  are  meager  enough. 
It  is  hard  work.  Another  thing  is  that  he  shall  report  a  certain  number  of 
accessions,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  what  he  calls  the  revival,  etc.  It  is  a 
different  realm,  you  see — an  entirely  different  world. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  you  would  care  to  say,  Mr. 
Granbery,  upon  this  particular  topic? 

Prof.  GEAXBERY.  Well,"  a  great  many  things  have  occurred  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  but  they  are  such  things  as  any  person  of  common  sense  could  think 
of,  such  as  this,  for  instance.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  There  are  a 
thousand  things  of  this  sort.  Take  the  housing  question.  These  questions  are 
largely  questions  of  personality  and  morality.  The  poor  man  who  owns  his 
home  is  no  more  apt  possibly  to  have  screens  in  his  home  and  to  have  sanitary 
conditions  around  his  home  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  than  the  renter.  He 
is  a  little  more  apt  to,  having  home  ownership.  In  other  words,  what  he 
needs  is  religion  and  education  whether  he  is  a  home  owner  or  not.  In  my 
little  town  there  are  negroes  who  live  in  the  most  wretched  conditions  and 
own  their  own  homes. 

I  will  just  give  you  one  other  illustration  before  I  leave  the  stand  of  the 
way  in  which  the  church  might  do  something  and  of  the  way  it  has  blundered 
sometimes.  It  is  rather  ridiculous ;  it  comes  to  my  mind  as  a  country  preacher 
in  Virginia.  We  used  to  have  in  those  days  all-day  meetings,  all-day  revival 
meetings.  The  people  would  come  out  and  have  preaching  morning  and  after- 
noon. Of  course  a  great  deal  of  good  was  done  and  a  great  many  people 
would  get  converted  over  again  every  year.  Why?  Because  there  were  no 
arrangements  there — we  know  about  the  hookworm  now  since  the  magazines 
have  explained  it,  and,  just  to  put  it  frankly,  the  people  had  the  hookworm. 
But  that  is  not  the  point  entirely,  but  the  point  is  that  that  church  meeting 
made  the  people  have  the  hookworm.  That  is,  they  all  came  there  to  that 
church  meeting,  and  there  were  no  outhouses  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and  the 
conditions,  the  sanitary  conditions,  were  such  that  the  hookworm  was  trans- 
mitted. It  was  transmitted  through  the  barefooted  children  out  there  in  the 
country  at  that  country  church.  Now,  there  was  a  church  saving  those  souls 
year  after  year  and  itself  creating  the  conditions  right  around  the  church 
which  made  the  people  anemic,  weak  willed — weak  in  their  bodies  and  minds. 
That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  vou  very  much. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Noble. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  S.  NOBLE— Recalled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Noble,  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  would  recall 
jou.  Please  take  the  chair.  There  are  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
and  I  simply  want  to  suggest  that  we  are  forced  to  economize  our  time  in 
order  to  adjourn  to-morrow  afternoon.  Now,  I  asked  a  few  of  the  general 
questions  prior  to  putting  this  witness,  Mr.  Stewart,  on  the  stand,  and  so  you 
have  given  the  activities  of  the  renters'  union  and  the  general  organization  of 
the  land  league  already. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  submit,  without  taking  up 
the  time  of  explaining,  both  the  old  constitution  of  the  renters'  union  as  well 
as  the  declaration  of  purposes  of  the  land  league  and  the  new  amendments. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.    Just  let  them  be  put  into  the  record,  then. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  I  will  let  this  be  filed  without  any  comment. 

(The  witness  here  submitted  a"  pamphlet  entitled  "  Renters'  Union  Catechism 
and  Constitution,"  issued  by  the  Renters'  Union  of  America,  and  a  copy  of  a 
newspaper,  "  The  Actual  Farmer,"  dated  Rockdale,  Tex.,  Jan.  15,  1915,  official 
organ  of  the  Land  League  of  America.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  will  give  an  outline,  and  perhaps  you  can 
order  your  testimony  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  I  think  I  can. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  will  kindly  have  in  mind  what  I  said  about  econ- 
omizing the  time  and  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  1  would  like  to  ask  the  commission  to  pay  strict  attention  first 
to  their  declaration  of  purposes  and  then  of  principles.  You  will  find  that  by 
our  principles  we  undertake  to  correct  some  evils  that  exist  to-day,  chief  among 
which  I  want  to  point  out  is  the  uncertainty  of  tenure. 

There  could,  I  think,  be  constructive  legislation  making  a  lengthier  term  of 
tenure  than  one  year  under  present  conditions  and  one  that  would  go  a  long 
ways  toward  relieving  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  business  affairs. 

Now,  as  to  the  bad  housing  conditions,  I  am  going  to  submit  a  letter  I  have 
in  my  hand  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  it,  as  it  is  very  short.  This 
letter  is  addressed  to  me  from  Luella,  Tex.,  dated  December  7,  1914,  as  follows : 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  this  community,  will  try  to  make 
a  report  of  financial  and  sanitary  conditions.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
can  not  meet  their  obligations,  and  about  25  per  cent  without  land  and  employ- 
ment for  another  year,  There  is  some  talk  of  an  organization  in  this  com- 
munity to  relieve  the  people.  Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  to  offer  for  these 
conditions?  If  so,  report  to  us  at  once,  for  we  need  relief  as  to  sanitary  condi- 
tions. There  are  about  50  per  cent  that  hasn't  no  smokehouses;  there  are  as 
high  as  eight  in  one  family  living  in  one  room  14  by  16,  with  ceiling  6  feet 
from  the  floor.  We  think  this  is  very  bad. 
"  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

"J.  S.  MORGAN. 

"  J.  N.  WILLIAMSON. 

"G.  W.  TRAMMELL. 

"  E.  C.  COFFMAN. 

"J.  W.  FLOKE." 

That  there  are  distressing  conditions,  even  worse  than  described  here,  I  sub- 
mit this  pack  of  letters,  to  be  marked  and  noted. 

(The  letters  here  referred  to  and  offered  by  the  witness,  numbering  five,  ap-. 
pear  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Noble  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  generally  describe  what  is  contained  in  that  package? 
Are  they  letters  from  individuals? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  Letters  from  individuals ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Giving  the  names  and  addresses? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  Giving  the  names  and  addresses  and  practically  as  received  by 
nie. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  well,  they  may  be  submitted  into  the  record. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  After  taking  up  the  next  subject  as  to  farmers,  quoting  retail 
credit  prices,  I  have  two  letters,  one  is  from  Pear  Valley,  Tex.,  which  shows 
the  difference  between  the  credit  price  and  the  cash  price  and  also  gives  the 
actual  experience  of  a  well-to-do  renter,  what  I  call  the  better  type  of  renter, 
showing  his  actual  earnings  from  year  to  year.  The  other  letter  is  from 
Montague,  Tex.,  Montague  County,  which  is  another  actual  experience  of  a 
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renter.  That  I  will  say  is  the  middle  class.  I  will  submit  the  Cook  letter  as 
a  letter  from  the  middle  class,  and  the  letter  marked  "  D  "  as  a  letter  from  a 
well-to-do  renter.  I  will  read  them,  if  you  wish. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  long? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  One  is  quite  lengthy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  \vill  ask  you  this :  Do  you  deem  those  letters  to  be 
typical  letters?  Would  they  typify  those  classes  of  people?  You  see,  we  do 
not  want  to  attempt  to  run  down  individual  cases. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  I  understand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  on  the  one  side  you  have  heard  statements  made 
and  have  made  statements  as  to  the  migratory  workers  and  conditions,  and  on 
the  other  hand  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  testimony  that  the  tenant  farm- 
ers can  work  out  and  in  many  instances  do  work  out  and  have  worked  out  their 
own  salvation  and  become  landowners.  Now,  we  do  not  want  to  get  individual 
cases,  but  we  would  like  to  get  typical  cases. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  I  would  submit  these  two  letters,  and  I  suggest  them  as  what  I 
would  say  is  the  average  experience  which  I  have  learned,,  not  from  second- 
hand point  of  view,  but  from  actual  talk  with  the  people,  as  the  average  ex- 
perience of  men  of  that  type. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  describe  that  better  without  reading  it — de- 
scribe the  alleged  condition  of  the  individual  that  wrote  it,  without  reading  the 
letter? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  Well,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do  that,  because  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  and  it  takes  up  the  case  from  different  standpoints.  I  can 
turn  in  just  a  moment  to  the  difference  in  the  cash  and  credit  prices  as  we 
found  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Confine  yourself  to  that.  Then  state  what  does  the  letter 
deal  with  outside  of  that. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  It  deals  with  what  he  did  beginning  with  1908,  and  his  moving 
out  there 

Chairman  WALSH.  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  those  two  letters  and  maybe 
we  can  cut  off  the  time  on  something  else. 

Mr.  NOBLE  (reading)  :  "  W.  S.  Noble,  editor  Actual  Farmer,  Rockdale,  Tex. 
Dear  sir  and  comrade :  While  reading  over  your  paper,  Actual  Farmer,  volumel, 
No.  1,  I  noticed  a  list  of  10  questions  relative  to  conditions  surrounding 
land  tenure."  I  will  have  to  put  on  my  glasses,  and  while  I  am  putting  on  my 
glasses  I  will  state  that  I  had  asked  10  questions  in  the  Actual  Farmer  of  which 
I  submitted  a  copy. 

Chairman  WALSH.-  Have  you  those  in  the  record — the  10  questions  you 
asked  ? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  stated  that  I  wanted  not  exceptional  stories  of 
individual  or  isolated  cases,  but  an  actual  statement,  if  possible,  and  he  is  un- 
dertaking to  answer  those  10  questions.  The  letter  reads  : 

"  While  reading  over  your  paper,  Actual  Farmer,  Vol.  1.  No.  1,  I  noticed  a  list 
of  10  questions  relative  to  conditions  surrounding  land  tenure.  Now,  as  I  see 
it,  for  you  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  it  would  be 
necessary  for  tenants  from  different  parts  of  the  State  to  write  you  giving  their 
individual  experience  as  renters  of  farm  land.  So  here  is  my  experience  since 
January  1,  1907,  a  period  of  eight  years — eight  long  weary  years.  Coming  to 
McCulloch  County  December  24,  1906,  began  work  for  wages  January  1,  1907, 
receiving  $45  per  month,  house  furnished.  My  work  consisted  of  being  all- 
around  foreman  and  machinist  on  a  ranch  and  farm  combined.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  1907,  I  threw  up  my  job  because  I  had  to  live  out  of  a  paper  bag ; 
having  six  in  family,  I  could  no  more  than  barely  make  expenses.  January 
1,  1908,  I  rented  a  farm  of  55  acres  on  halves.  I  also  rented  a  blacksmith  shop 
so  as  to  keep  myself  employed  during  idle  time.  The  shop  caused  me  some  loss ; 
but  I  made,  and  mostly  hired  gathered,  35  bales  of  cotton ;  sold  some  at  an 
average  of  7  cents ;  after  paying  expenses  I  came  out  about  $100  in  debt ;  but, 
of  course,  I  had  bought  a  team  and  wragon,  which  I  owed  some  on  besides.  In 
the  winter  of  1908  I  bought  160  acres  of  raw  land  on  credit,  10  years'  time,  8 
per  cent  interest.  After  improving  and  two  years'  use  I  could  not  pay  the  in- 
terest, not  to  say  anything  about  the  principal,  so  had  to  give  it  up  to  "the  man 
I  bought  from,  him  paying  for  the  lumber  that  went  into  the  house  that  I 
erected  on  the  place.  He  also  paid,  me  a  small  indemnity  and  allowed  me  to 
stay  on  the  place  1911.  Paying  him  the  third  and  fourth.  He  only  allowed 
me  to  plant  5  acres  of  feed  out  of  50  acres,  which  was  not  enough.  He  allowed 
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me  to  keep  one  cow  and  one  team,  refusing  to  rent  to  me  another  year.  I  had 
to  move.  In  the  spring  of  1912  I  rented  and  moved  to  another  place,  consisting 
of  320  acres,  45  acres  in  cultivation,  one  house  14  by  14,  one  side  room  7  by  14, 
one  porch  7  by  14,  one  small  shed-  barn  8  by  12.  No  lots  or  other  improvements. 
While  there  has  been  some  effort  to  put  water  on  the  place  without  success,  I 
have  to  sponge  on  my  neighbors  for  water  at  least  10  months  out  of  the  year, 
hauling  same  one-half  mile.  One  especially  dry  spell  I  had  to  haul  3i  miles. 
There  is  one  small  iron  cistern  which  supplies  water  for  drinking  purposes  in 
winter  or  rainy  seasons.  Now,  my  present  landlord  is  a  good  man,  or  at  least 
he  seems  to  be,  but  when  it  comes  to  renting  out  his  land  he  sticks  to  the 
system  which  is  all  and  altogether  in  his  favor;  he  of  course  demands  and 
gets  his  rent,  which  for  the  three  years  that  I  have  resided  on  his  place  has  been 
one-fourth  of  all  money  that  cotton  has  brought ;  all  land  to  be  planted  in  cotton 
was  his  only  terms,  me  to  keep  one  cow  and  one  team ;  he  would  not,  under  no 
circumstances,  allow  me  to  plant  feed  unless  I  cleared  (grubbed)  land  to 
plant  feed  on.  For  this  year  1915  he  allows  me  to  plant  10  acres  of  feed,  paying 
him  therefor  $3  per  acre.  Now,  I  have  a  copy  of  rent  contracts  for  years  1908, 
1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  which  I  will  mail  to  you  upon  request. 

Now,  I  so  far  have  always  paid  my  rent,  also  my  grocery  bills  and  other 
debts,  but  my  landlord,  as  do  most  other  landlords  around  here,  rides  in  auto- 
mobiles, while  we,  a  family  of  9,  live  in  a  house  as  described,  without  any  con- 
veniences that  should  go  to  make  a  home,  and  on  account  of  the  low  price  of 
cotton  will  be  unable  to  buy  books  and  clothes  to  send  our  children  to  school, 
which  is  3  miles  away.  Now  as  to  extortionate  prices  charged  by  the  supply 
merchant,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  at  the  treatment  I  have  received  the 
last  two  years,  but  I  have  been  fortunate  in  comparison  to  the  general  rule.  In 
1912  I  traded  on  a  credit  with  a  certain  concern  which  is  still  doing  business 
at  the  same  old  stand,  same  old  way,  so  I  am  told.  I  gave  my  note  with 
security  for  $100  for  eight  months,  March  1  to  October  1,  1912.  I  received 
two  coupon  books  containing  $45  each  or  $90  total.  Now,  I  used  those  books 
from  March  1  to  September  1.  Here  are  a  few  articles  which  I  have  bills  to 
show  for  which  is  about  an  average.  Eagle  brand  sugar  I  paid  $2.10  per  25- 
pound  bag ;  same  day,  same  sugar,  cash,  $1.50.  Arrow  brand  flour  I  paid 
$3.75  per  hundredweight ;  same  day,  same  flour,  $2.75  per  hundredweight  cash. 
Bacon,  my  price  16  cents  per  pound ;  other  stores  cash  11  to  12£  cents  per  pound. 
I  could  go  on  and  give  you  a  long  list  just  as  bad,  but  what's  the  use." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  interest  that  the  banks  charged  him 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  What  county  is  that? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  McCulloch  County. 

The  other  letter  is  citing  conditions  from  Vernon  and  is  practically  the  same. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  give  the  rural  credit  charges? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  This  does  not,  but  it  shows  the  conditions  generally  and  also  it 
speaks  of  the  bonus  in  that  county,  the  kind  of  bonus.  No;  I  believe  I  have 
that  letter  I  am  going  to  submit  with  some  notes. 

(The  letter  partly  read  by  the  witness  and  the  letter  also  referred  to  by  him 
in  that  connection  from  Montague,  Tex.,  appear  at  the  end  of  this  subject 
as  "Noble  Exhibit  No.  2.") 

Now,  in  regard  to  another  point,  the  renter,  and  the  usury  charged  by  the 
bankers,  there  seems  to  be  an  understanding  between  the  banks  and  certain 
business  concerns.  I  submit  a  series  of  notes  that  have  been  paid  to  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Tex.,  but  I  ask  permission  to  withhold  the 
giver's  name,  as  he  says  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  banks ;  and  if 
it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  any  part  in  showing  up  the  usurious  interest, 
they  would  refuse  to  loan  him  money.  I  think  the  average  interest  shown  as 
collected  is  16.7  per  cent  on  these  notes.  I  submit  them. 

(The  package  of  papers  here  submitted,  consisting  of  sundry  notes,  chattel 
mortgage  and  filing  receipts  referred  to  by  the  witness,  appears  at  the  end  of 
this  subject  as  "Noble  Exhibit  No.  3.") 

Another  note  from  the  First  State  Bank  of  Bonham,  Tex.,  shows  that  he 
received  $112  for  eight  months,  wrhich  is  $12  interest  for  the  eight  months  on 
$100.  This  man  says  he  don't  care  what  you  do  with  it ;  you  can  give  it  to  the 
papers.  The  $12  was  charged  for  eight  months.  The  other  note  furnished  by 
the  same  man  is  payable  to  the  Ravenna  State  Bank  and  was  given  May  5, 
and  due  October  5,  and  the  amount  received  was  $9.75,  and  the  note  is  a  note 
for  $11.25.  The  general  custom  is  that  the  interest  is  drawn  on  the  face  of  the 
note,  and  in  order  to  learn  the  interest,  if  you  will  notice,  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  is  the  amount  of  interest  [witness  is  evidently  referring  at  the  moment 
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to  the  notes  in  "  Noble  Exhibit  No.  3  "]  taken  out  of  the  face  of  the  note  is  gen- 
erally put  down  by  the  banker  in  ink  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

(The  last  two  notes  referred  to  by  the  witness  appear  at  the  end  of  this 
subject  as  "Noble  Exhibit  JSTo.  4.") 

Also  as  to  conditions  between  the  bankers,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  letter : 

VEENON,  TEX.,  December  15,  191.'i. 

Mr.  W.  S.  NOBLE,  Rochdale,  Tex. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  to  hand  and  contents  noted.  I  went  to  see  the  farmers' 
union  officers  the  day  before.  The  president,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephen,  says  the 
banks  of  Vernon  would  not  loan  them  money  to  buy  seed  unless  they  would  let 
the  Vernon  Oil  Mill  have  the  seed.  Mr.  D.  D.  McCroskey,  manager  of  the 
union,  says  that  they  should  let  the  oil  mill  have  the  seed,  but  bound  them 
(the  union)  not  to  raise  any  disturbance  about  the  seed.  Mr.  Schmidt,  one  of 
the  directors,  says  "  The  bankers  would  not  let  us  have  seed  unless  we  turned 
the  seed  to  the  Vernon  Oil  Mill,"  but  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  statement 
because  they  owed  the  banker  about  $5,000,  and  if  they  made  any  official  state- 
ment the  bankers  might  close  them  out  of  business.  So  you  readily  see  that  the 
thing  is  "  grabbed  "  ;  everything ! 

The  president  and  manager  both  promised  they  would  write  you  last  night, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried  out.  I  would  like  you  to  send  me  a  view 
of  their  statement  if  you  can  conveniently  do  so. 

The  truth  is,  the  oil  mill  controls  the  banks,  or  the  banks  own  the  oil  mills. 

The  farmers'  union  have  an  oil  mill  at  Wichita,  and  the  people  have  stock 
in  it,  but  for  this  cause  the  farmers  are  deprived  from  using  or  .getting  any 
benefit  out  of  it. 

Remember,  we  were  getting  $11  for  our  seed  until  a  new  seed  buyer  came 
in,  and  now  seed  is  $18  per  ton. 

It  was  estimated,  I  heard  yesterday,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  have 
lost  about  $48,000  at  this  time  by  the  graft. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  U.  WELLS. 

(The  letter  here  referred  to  appears  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "Noble 
Exhibit  No.  5.") 

J.  U.  Wells  is  a  Baptist  preacher  at  Vernon,  Tex.     I  submit  that  letter. 

Also,  another  letter  from  the  same  man  concerning  rental  conditions  and  also 
pertaining  to  the  same  thing,  I  think  that  is. 

( The  letter  here  referred  to  appears  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Noble 
Exhibit  No.  6.") 

Now,  Mr.  Walsh,  if  you  will  just  permit  me  to  take  my  own  way  just  about 
two  minutes,  I  will  be  through. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  Here  is  the  letter  I  was  speaking  of  (referring  to  Noble  Exhibit 
No.  6). 

The  renters'  union,  in  studying  the  question  of  land  and  its  effect  upon  the 
social  condition — I  find  the  crowded  condition  of  the  cities  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  our  system  of  holding  land  out  of  use  and  forcing  people  to  cultivate 
more  land  than  they  can,  as  Mr.  Padgitt  testified  yesterday,  without  the  use 
of  the  children,  and  there  being  only  a  limited  number  of  farms,  and  out  of 
127,000,000  of  acres  of  tillable  land  in  the  State  of  Texas  there  is  about 
27,000,000  acres  cultivated  (?)  and  the  tenants  are  largely  overcropped,  and 
when  a  man  can  not  find  a  place  to  rent  he  very  naturally  drifts  into  the  cities, 
and  this  is  responsible  for  the  overcrowding  of  the  city  and  the  great  unem- 
ployment question.  The  land  league,  of  which  I  am  national  secretary,  hopes 
to  secure  legislation  which  will  place  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  land  held  out  of 
use,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  ultimately  a  condition  in  which  only 
those  who  use  the  land  will  be  permitted  to  hold  land.  In  other  words,  occu- 
pancy and  use  will  be  made  the  basis  of  title  to  land.  We  ask  for  such  needed 
legislation  as  will  extend  the  term  of  tenure  and  force  the  building  of  better 
houses. 

If  the  term  of  the  lease  was  extended  to,  say,  a  period  of  10  years,  some- 
thing like  they  have,  I  understand,  in  Scotland  and  other  countries,  then  the 
renter  would  take  an  interest  in  building  up  the  community;  he  would  be 
interested  in  building  roads,  he  would  be  interested  in  building  schoolhouses, 
he  would  be  interested  in  conserving  the  soil.  But  under  .the  present  condition, 
where  he  has  no  assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to  stay  on  the  farm  only  one 
year,  he  has  no  interest  to  do  anything  only  to  "  skin  "  the  earth.  In  other 
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words,  our  present  condition  of  holding  land  is  causing  us  to  use  up  and 
waste  the  birthright  of  our  children.  We  have  no  right  to  handle  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  our  posterity  will  suffer,  because  of  our  lack  of  thrift.  We 
should  secure  legislation  along  the  line  that  will  enable  us  also  to  rotate  crops, 
to  secure  better  houses,  to  get  the  right  to  diversify,  and  so  that  we  may 
cease  to  be  forced  to  plant  such  an  enormous  acreage  of  cotton.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  from  my  investigation  that  the  cotton  acreage  this  year 
will  be  increased  for  two  reasons — one,  the  lack  of  credit;  second,  the  lack 
of  securing  supplies  and  seed  necessary  to  plant  other  crops. 

Now,  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  land  that  is  lying  out  that  there  has  been  no 
plowing  done  on,  and  the  result  will  be  they  will  have  to  pay  it  off  and  plant  it 
in  cotton  in  the  spring;  and  then  we  have  quite  a  few  large  landholders  still 
who  are  charging  $5  to  $8  an  acre  for  land  planted  to  grain,  and  this  neces- 
sarily forces  the  renter  to  plant  it  in  cotton.  There  are  others  who  are  com- 
pelling the  planting  of  just  as  much  of  a  cotton  crop  as  ever.  So  I  believe  we 
will  have  a  larger  cotton  crop  this  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever  regu- 
late the  crops  according  to  supply  and  demand  until  we  get  to  the  plan  where 
the  renter  can  plant  the  crops  and  diversify  as  he  deems  best;  and  if  this 
supervision  or  control  is  continued  it  will  produce  just  such  stripes  of  men 
as  Mr.  Stewart  and  others,  who  are  accustomed  to  doing  what  the  boss  says, 
and  just  drifting  along  with  the  tide  and  thanking  the  Lord  that  he  is  as  well 
off  as  he  is.  Our  declaration  of  purpose  thoroughly  outlines  what  we  are  work- 
ing for.  Now,  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  bring  this  about  are:  I  have  noti- 
fied Mr.  Ferguson  and  the  farmers'  union  and  the  State  university  and  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  that  we  would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  bulletins 
for  distribution  among  our  members,  and  asking  them  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
submitting  for  our  approval!  what  they  consider  a  just  rental  contract.  I 
believe  the  State  university  says  that  they  don't  know ;  and  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  extension  department  of  the  department  of  agriculture  says  that  he 
doesn't  know  just  the  right  rental  contract  just  yet,  but  when  he  has  found 
out  he  will  tell  us;  and  Mr.  Ferguson  has  expressed  his  desire  to  cooper nte 
with  us  in  preventing  the  collection  of  over  one-third  and  one-fourth ;  but  the 
collection  of  one-third  and  one-fourth  is  a  general  rule  to-day,  and  has  brought 
about  the  condition  that  has  made  possible  the  collection  of  bonuses,  and  so  I 
do  not  think  the  one-third  and  one-fourth  plan,  as  framed  by  the  Ferguson  law, 
will  help  the  renter  but  very  little.  That  is  about  my  position,  and  I  will 
now  answer  any  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  one  question  suggests  itself  to  me.  Mr.  Getzen- 
daner,  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  and  he  is  a  landowner  of  Ellis  County,  has 
since  addressed  a  communication  to  the  commission  in  which  he  expressed  his 
willingness  to  make  an  experiment  toward  helping — take  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
testified,  upon  his  land — and  I  understand  from  Mr.  Holman  that  matter  has 
been  turned  over  to  you.  Are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  going 
on  Mr.  Getzendaner's  place  in  accordance  with  that  invitation? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  matter  of  it  having  been  turned  over 
to  me  is  news  to  me.  I  knew  that  the  letter  was  out,  but  I  never  received  a 
direct  copy  or  any  direct  proposal,  and  all  that  I  have  known  of  it,  Mr.  Holman 
told  me  yesterday  that  this  proposition  had  been  submitted  to  you  and  the 
commission.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  stated  you  found  Mr.  Stewart  a  place  to  live  in? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  He  has  a  house  for  one  week  more. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  he  stated  he  had  it  for  two  weeks.  Now,  it  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  that  you  might  be  willing  to  take  hold  of  Mr.  Stewart's  case, 
and  if  the  arrangements  are  satisfactory  and  fa-ir,  as  apparently  they  are  to 
be,  you  should  make  an  experiment  with  him. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that  if  Mr.  Getzendaner  would  pro- 
pose the  thing  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  he  has  proposed  it  to  this  commission,  and  we — 

Mr.  NOBLE  (interrupting).  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  the  commission  in- 
struct your  correspondent  or  secretary  to  write  to  Mr.  Stewart  and  ask  him 
to  go  there  and  try  to  make  good,  and  then  ask  Mr.  Getzendaner  to  file  with  the 
commission  from  year  to  year,  or  with  the  extension  department,  a  report 
of  this  man's  production  and  what  he  has  been  charged  for  supplies,  and  so 
forth,  and,  if  we  can,  get  at  least  a  chance  to  see  what  the  man  would  do 
under  fair  conditions,  as  I  believe  Mr.  Getzendaner  will  try  to  help  Mr. 
Stewart  out. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well.  We  may  adopt  that  suggestion.  We  will  take 
it  np  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  NOBLE.  I  want  to  submit  one  more  case  that  was  called  to  my  attention, 
the  A.  J.  Henry  place,  as  it  is  known,  near  Denison.  The  foreman  for  three 
years — he  does  not  know  how  many  acres  there  is  in  it,  but  it  is  3  miles  one 
way  and  3  miles  the  other  way.  It  is  worked  altogether  by  day  labor.  The 
laborers  are  paid,  according  to  the  foreman,  $1  a  day  and  board  themselves. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  keep  hogs,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  this  man, 
W.  EL  Gollie — seems  to  me  that  is  what  it  is  like,  I  wrote  it  down  on  the 
train — said  to  me  that  he  was  discharged  because  he  insisted  on  keeping  and 
fattening  three  hogs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  is  it,  Mr.  Noble? 

Mr.  NOBLE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Noble,  that  is  all. 

Mr.   Simon. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.   GEORGE  W.  SIMON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  SIMON.  George  W.  Simon. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  an  agriculturist  by  profession  and  a  social  worker  by  asso- 
ciation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country? 

Mr.  SIMON.  No ;  I  am  a  native  of  Russia. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  give  your  activities  in  a  profes- 
sional or  business  way,  since  you  started,  briefly ;  your  education,  etc.,  be- 
ginning with  what  you  did  as  a  child. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  and 
graduated  there  at  the  high  school.  I  was  brought  up  among  the  German 
farmers,  among  the  best  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  and  was  in  the  business 
of  grain  export — exporting  grain.  Upon  coming  to  this  country 

Chairman  WALSH   (interrupting).  How  long  ago,  please? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Eleven  years  ago — I  was  for  a  short  time  attending  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Agricultural  School.  I  then  worked  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut  and  en- 
tered the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  from  which  I  graduated,  and  for  a 
while  I  had  charge  of  the  dairy  department,  or  creamery  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  creamery  department  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  Afterwards,  I  was  transferred  to  their  experimental  station, 
and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  a  position  as  agricultural  expert  with  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  Aid  Society,  and  I  have  been  with  this  society  almost 
eight  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  the  organization  and  purposes  of  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  Aid  Society,  please. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well 

Chairman  WALSH.  Its  foundation,  how  its  expenses  are  paid,  and  its  aims 
and  purposes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  want  to  state  before  I  testify  that  just  at  the  present  time,  I 
am  here  to  tesify,  not  as  a  representative  of  this  society,  but  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  been  subprenaed  here  as  a  witness  by  this 
commission? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes ;  and  I  shall  testify  based  upon  my  personal  experience  and 
dealing  with  this  work,  and  give  my  personal  impressions  which  I  have  gathered 
in  connection  with  my  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nevertheless,  I  would  ask  you  to  describe  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  purposes  of  the  society. 

Mr.  SIMON.  This  society  is  the — is  a  branch  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund, 
organized  in  1900,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  encouraging  agriculture — 
assisting  Jewish  people  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to  settle  on  farms,  and 
encourage  agriculture  among  them ;  to  assist  them  with  loans  and  to  organize 
cooperative  societies  among  them,  such  as  for  the  development  of  cooperative 
creameries,  canning  factories,  and  other  cooperative  enterprises. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  credits? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Our  last  step  is  developing  the  cooperative  personal  credit  on 
the  basis  of  the  Raiffeisen  system,  a  German  rural  credit  system. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  generally  the  relations  of  this  society  to  the 
land  problem  in  the  South. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  direct  relation  this  society  has  with 
the  land  problem  in  the  South. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  I  understand,  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  is  the  fund  set 
aside  by  Baron  de  Hirsch  after  his  death  some  years  ago — a  large  amount  is  to 
be  expended  in  teaching  immigrants  the  good  principles  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. They  have  a  trade  school  in  New  York  City,  I  believe,  a  large  one,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  its  activities.  What  I  mean  by  the  relations  of  this  society 
to  the  land  problem  in  the  South  is  just  what  you  discovered  when  you  came 
to  fit  in  the  wishes  of  the  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  with  the  situa- 
tion as  you  found  it,  so  far  as  the  law  was  concerned,  and  the  laws  of  land 
ownership  in  the  South  were  concerned.  Begin  by  saying  whether  or  not  it  is 
your  desire  to  locate  these  people  in  the  South  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well,  first,  I  will  state  that  we  do  not  make  any  discrimination 
as  to  any  State  in  this  Union  where  our  people  want  to  settle.  We  maintain 
an  information  bureau,  where  your  experts  advise  our  people  who  apply  to 
us,  and  give  them  the  information  such  as  they  have,  and  explain  to  them 
the  conditions  in  each  State,  and  tell  them  just  what  drawbacks  they  will 
confront  there,  and  if  they  are  capable  of  adjusting  themselves  to  these  con- 
ditions we  advise  to  go  there.  As  a  rule,  we  usually  consider  the  person  in- 
dividually, his  previous  experience,  his  life  history,  and  then  we  try  to  judge 
for  ourselves  as  to  what  part  of  the  country  would  be  most  advisable  for  this 
individual.  As  far  as  the  South  is  concerned  in  1912  I  made  a  trip  of  seven 
months  through  the  South  and  Southwest  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the 
available  land,  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  suited  for  colonization  purposes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  given  an  outline  of  the  general  topic  that  we 
desired  you  to  address  yourself  to? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  the  outline. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  prepared  along  that  line? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes ;  I  am  prepared  along  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  prefer  to  just  go  and  run  through  without  our  ask- 
ing questions,  you  may  proceed,  following  that  outline  in  your  own  way  to 
answer. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  give  you  briefly  my  impressions,  which  I  have  ascertained 
by  examining  conditions  in  the  South  in  general,  and  then  I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  which  might  appeal  to  you  as  interesting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr. 
Simon. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  might  say  that  discussing  the  South  as  a  whole,  I  have  dis- 
covered, or  rather  found,  that  there  are  unlimited  opportunities  and  possibili- 
ties of  natural  resources  in  the  South,  but  which  at  present  are  under  lock  and 
key  to  the  private  individual. 

I  can  say,  to  my  mind,  that  the  South  presents  a  giant  lying  sick,  afflicted 
with  some  disease,  to  use  a  figurative  expression,  the  hookworm  disease,  and 
is  being  treated  by  some  quack  doctor  by  absent  treatment.  I  would  say  that 
the  doctors  who  are  treating  this  part  of  the  country  are  the  promoters  and 
real  estate  agents  and  the  absent  landowners.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people 
here  in  the  South  have  resigned  themselves  to  these  conditions,  and  think  these 
promoters,  who  are  as  a  rule  mostly  people  either  from  New  York,  or  Chicago, 
or  other  large  cities,  will  solve  their  problems  for  them. 

In  getting  the  information  through  my  travels  I  found  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  people.  One  class  who  are  reluctant  to  give  information  about  cer- 
tain conditions.  I  would  call  it  on  account  of  the  false  patriotism  they  have. 
Their  opinion  is  that  if  they  would  give  the  exact  condition  people  would  not 
like  to  come  here.  On  the  other  hand,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  people  should  be 
advised  in  the  beginning  of  the  existing  conditions  the  man  who  is  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  these  conditions  would  come  here,  while  the  man  who  is 
not  capable  of  so  adapting  himself  would  stay  away. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  people  who  have  a  personal  interest,  who  own 
large  tracts  of  land,  or  who  are  trying  to  promote  different  enterprises.  As  a 
rule,  I  find  in  many  instances  where  the  land  was  purchased  at  a  nominal  price 
and  then  peddled  out  to  some  people  in  large  cities  and  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
discounting  the  future,  and  the  man,  should  he  ever  attempt  to  settle  on  this 
land,  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  headway.  The  majority  of  the  people  to 
whom  this  land  has  been  sold  never  intend  to  come  here  and  are  holding  it 
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just  as  an  investment  with  the  view  that  in  time  the  land  will  be  developed  and 
be  worth  more  than  it  is  now. 

Furthermore,  in  my  opinion,  the  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
very  easily  remedied  if  they  are  treated  in  the  proper  way. 

One  question  which  attracted  me  in  examining  conditions  in  the  South  is 
the  health  question.  It  was  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  find  out  the  exact  situa- 
tion, because  I  could  not  obtain  any  vital  statistics  in  any  of  the  Southern 
States.  When  I  applied  to  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  the  chief  of  the 
vital  statistics,  and  he  showed  me  a  large  map ;  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line  was  all  pink  and  all  below  that  was  blank — white.  The  pink  showed  in  that 
part  of  the  country  they  had  definite  data  as  to  the  existing  health  conditions 
and  death  rate,  while  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  there  is  nothing  to  be 
obtained.  The  only  information  to  be  obtained  is  through  private  sources. 

Through  studying  the  conditions,  I  found  that  the  health  situation  is  not  as 
bad  as  people  think  it  is.  The  only  diseases  which  the  people  are  confronted 
with  here  are  malaria  and  typhoid  fever.  These  two  diseases  eould  be  easily 
controlled,  as  we  have  the  example  in  the  Panama  Canal  -country.  The  only 
difficulties  are  that  they  are  not  within  the  control  of  the  individual.  I  there- 
fore would  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  individual  to  come  here  and  settle  any- 
where and  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  people.  Typhoid  fever  calls  for  sanitation  and  proper  drainage.  Malaria 
Is  about  the  same  thing,  drainage  and  extermination  of  mosquitoes.  It  is  true 
that  if  we  have  the  windows  and  doors  screened  the  conditions  in  the  'houses 
would  be  habitable,  but  the  farmer  can  not  remain  in  the  house  all  of  the  time. 
We  must  drain  the  country  surrounding  in  order  to  make  the  conditions  habit- 
able. As  I  stated,  this  is  a  question  for  each  community  to  arbitrate,  to  make 
the  conditions  healthy  and  habitable. 

The  next  question  which  confronts  us  is  the  tenant  system  in  the  South.  I 
would  divide  it  into  South  and  Southwest.  In  the  South  the  negroes  and  the 
poor  white  tenants  dominate,  while  here  in  the  Southwest  the  white  tenants 
prevail.  No  individual  from  the  North  or  the  East  would  be  satisfied  to  settle 
and  stand  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  have  to  live  here  among  the 
tenants. 

The  next  question  is  the  question  of  title.  We  must  have  proper  titles  estab- 
lished to  the  lands  in  this  country.  On  some  lands  there  are  squatters;  on 
others  we  have  confusion  between  the  Government  and  the  Spanish  grants,  and 
in  Oklahoma  we  have  difficulties  with  the  Indian  grants,  and  in  some  of  the 
States  here  we  have  no  record  whatsoever,  and  we  have  the  land  thieves.  It 
is  all  right  for  a  rich  company  to  come  out  here  to  fight  the  Government  and 
establish  their  title,  but  the  poor  man,  a  man  with  limited  capital,  has  no  means 
whatsoever  to  protect  himself,  and  he  loses. 

The  question  which  I  am  asked  to  discuss  is  so  big  and  so  great  that  it  is 
almost  impossible,  it  is  very  difficult,  to  cover  it  in  a  few  words.  But  I  shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible  and  to  touch  upon  each  subject,  giving  the  most  important 
facts. 

In  looking  over  the  colonization  schemes  and  the  developments  undertaken 
by  different  companies  I  found  that  most  of  them  existed  on  paper.  I  came 
across  an  enterprise  in  North  Carolina  where  a  company  tried  to  bring  in 
people  from  the  different  parts  of  Europe.  At  that  time  that  was  allowed. 
They  have  Chartered  steamers  and  have  sent  special  agents  to  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  Germany  and  Italy  to  bring  over  people  whom  they  endeavored  to 
settle  in  colonies  in  North  Carolina.  The  Italians  are  the  only  ones  who  re- 
mained in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  reasons  were  that,  first,  because  too 
small  an  acreage  was  allotted  to  each  settler.  The  general  idea  of  the  pro- 
moter is  that  if  the  farmer  will  get  10  acres  it  is  sufficient  for  him  under  the 
conditions  in  the  South,  where  he  can  raise  two  or  three  crops  in  a  year  and 
make  a  living  on  it.  But  as  a  rule,  everywhere  where  it  is  tried  it  has  failed, 
unless  they  are  located  near  large  towns  TTr  they  have  the  local  market  where 
they  can  devote  themselves  to  trucking. 

Furthermore,  as  a  rule,  the  lands  selected  for  these  purposes  are  usually 
undeveloped,  cut-over  land,  swamp  land.  It  is  difficult  for  the  people  to 
develop  it — takes  a  long  time  to  develop  this  kind  of  land,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  the  people  to  adapt  themselves.  I  believe  the  Italians  are  the  only  ones 
who  remained  there,  because  they  themselves  came  from  a  similar  country  in 
Italy. 
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Furthermore,  because  they  had  a  supervisor,  one  of  their  own  nationality,  to 
handle  them,  and  knew  how  to  handle  them,  they  succeeded. 

Through  the  South  I  found  lots  of  undeveloped  land,  mostly  cut  over,  and 
I  found  that  clearing  land  is  rather  an  expensive  proposition  and  takes  up  too 
much  time  of  the  settler,  or  otherwise  the  settler  has  not  enough  patience  or 
could  not  afford  to  wait  for  two  or  three  years  until  the  land  would  be  avail- 
able, and  is  forced  to  give  up.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  developed 
a  method  of  clearing  land  on  a  wholesale  scale,  which  would  be  more  cheap, 
and  the  people  could  settle  at  once. 

Now,  the  question  of  drainage.  In  some  States  special  laws  are  provided  for 
drainage  of  the  land,  yet  the  absentee  landowners  are  a  great  drawback  and 
are  obstructing  progress.  They  don't  care  to  drain  their  land. 

Now,  the  social  life — the  lack  of  markets,  transportation,  everything — has  a 
great  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  country. 

Next  comes  educational  facilities.  I  wish  to  call  to  your  notice  the  fact  that 
here  in  Texas  they  have  just  passed  a  law  for  compulsory  education.  As  a 
rule,  the  average  immigrant  is  very  anxious  to  give  his -children  a  good  educa- 
tion. They  will  not  be  satisfied  where  they  will  be  confronted  with  the  condi- 
tions as  they  are  here  among  the  tenant  farmers  and  in  general  in  rural 
districts. 

In  looking  over  the  question  of  education  I  have  found  that  the  education  in 
rural  schools  is  entirely  inadequate.  They  are  not  training  the  children  to 
become  farmers,  but  they  are  telling  them  more  about  the  advantages  in  the 
cities,  more  about  that  than  to  teach  them  about  the  conditions  on  the  farm. 

I  will  say  further  that  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  adapted  to  teaching 
in  the  rural  schools.  As  an  incident  I  would  mention  an  experience  which  I 
had  in  Tennessee.  I  visited  a  community  about  50  miles  south  of  Nashville, 
which  I  reached  by  an  auto.  It  is  50  miles  away  from  a  railroad,  in  a  purely 
rural  community.  They  had  there  something  like  the  grammar  school  or  the  high 
school  in  the  center  of  the  small  town  there.  I  happened  to  speak  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  I  found  out  that  the  subjects  they  knew  the  most  about  were  German 
and  geometry.  When  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  anything  about  botany,  they 
said,  "  We  don't  know  what  it  is."  When  I  asked  them  about  the  flowers  in 
the  neighborhood,  they  said  they  never  paid  any  attention  to  them  or  to  the 
kinds  of  birds  or  insects,  and  about  country  life  they  knew  almost  nothing. 

I  talked  to  one  of  the  teachers,  himself  a  graduate  of  this  school,  and  with 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  in  talking  to  them  I  found  that  the  women  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  in  the  country  and  most  interested  in  the  life 
in  the  cities. 

After  having  a  talk  with  the  school-teacher,  I  found  out  that  she  knew  very 
little  about  country  life.  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  if  she  would  look  into  the 
question  of  better  conditions  in  the  country  surrounding  her  it  would  present  to 
her  a  great  opportunity  for  studying  life  as  it  is,  and  I  suggested  to  her  several 
books,  and  she  was  very  much  interested,  and  she  told  me  that  she  would  try 
to  read  up  and  might  be  more  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  country. 

To  consider  the  situation  as  a  whole,  I  would  say  that  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion we  do  not  need  any  more  organizations.  We  have  sufficient  institutions 
here;  there  are  enough  agencies  striving  to  accomplish  the  same  thing,  but 
each  one  is  pulling  in  a  different  direction.  We  must  have  coordination  in 
the  work.  For  instance,  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  departments  of  agriculture  the  experiment  stations  and  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce  should  cooperate.  Now,  here  is  a  point  which  appeals 
to  me  most.  You  will  note  that  most  commercial  bodies  in  the  different  to\vns 
will  strive  to  attract  manufacturers  to  their  localities.  If  you  will  notice  some 
of  these  charts,  you  will  notice  that  so  much  has  been  spent  in  entertaining 
visitors  and  manufacturers — I  notice  in  one  place  something  like  12  manufac- 
turers, who  employed  190  people,  and  at  the  same  time  this  town  depends 
very  largely  on  the  development  of  the  country,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to 
that  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  or  commercial  body  of  the  city, 
by  investing  $100,000 — not  giving  it  away,  but  investing  it — could  develop 
a  tract  of  five  or  six  thousand  acres  of  land  right  in  the  vicinity  of  this  com- 
munity to  show  how  the  adverse  conditions  could  be  overcome,  what  the  possi- 
bilities are  here,  and  in  this  way  they  will  present  an  example  for  other  com- 
munities as  to  how  to  develop  their  country. 

The  towns  and  the  cities  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  country,  but  at  the 
present  time  none  of  them  have  done  much;  they  have  done  very  little  to 
develop  their  communities. 
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Considering  the  situation  as  a  whole,  my  opinion  is  that  the  individual  settler 
can  not  succeed  anywher-e  here  unless  he  is  located  near  a  large  town.  The 
only  possible  settlement  is  group  settlement  in  communities  of  75  or  100  fami- 
lies, at  least,  where  they  could  have  their  agricultural  experts  with  them,  where 
they  can  have  their  cooperative  store,  where  they  can  purchase  their  seed,  fer- 
tilizer, and  implements,  and  so  forth,  cooperatively,  where  they  will  have  the 
social  and  communal  life,  and  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  existing  social 
conditions  and  environments. 

I  my  opinion  there  should  be  established  a  central  bureau  of  information  in 
each  of  the  large  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Chicago,  where  the  average  im- 
migrant could  get  information  about  the  conditions  in  each  of  the  States,  not 
as  they  are  presented  by  promoters  or  real  estate  agents,  but  the  actual  condi- 
tions as  they  are,  giving  them  both  the  good  and  the  bad  sides  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  believe  there  should  be  people  who  should  take  into  consideration 
each  individual  and  give  him  this  information,  and  advise  him  as  to  the  best 
part  of  the  country  for  him  to  settle.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  we  should 
pay  attention,  not  so  much  to  the  incoming  immigrant,  but  to  the  immigrants 
who  are  already  here  and  have  been  here  several  years,  who  will  understand 
the  information  given  to  them,  and  who  will  if  established  in  this  way  make  a 
nucleus  for  different  settlers  later  on  to  come.  For  instance,  the  people  brought 
by  the  company  of  North  Carolina  were  only  a  short  time  where  they  were 
brought ;  they  found  they  had  some  friends  in  some  other  large  cities,  like  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis,  and  they  left  the  community. 

I  think  that  under  the  plan  I  have  suggested  the  immigrants  would  not  be 
attracted  so  much  by  the  cities,  but  they  would  be  interested  in  the  localities 
where  their  friends  were  living  and  farming,  and  they  would  also  attract  to 
their  localities  settlers  from  the  other  side. 

Now,  I  believe  that  we  must  pass  laws  providing  that  vital  statistics  shall  be 
available  in  each  State.  Having  vital  statistics  does  not  mean  that  we  con- 
demn that  State ;  it  only  means  that  we  must  have  information  at  hand  avail- 
able. The  fact  that  we  have  not  the  information,  brings  suspicion  to  the  aver- 
age person  that  there  is  something  we  have  to  hide.  That  we  do  not  want  to 
tell  anyone. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock;  kindly  re- 
sume the  stand  at  2  o'clock  sharp. 

(At  this  point  an  adjournment  was  taken  for  the  noon  recess,  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  at  which  time,  at  the  same  place,  the  following  further  proceedings  were 
had:) 

AFTEE    RECESS 2     P.     M. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  W.  SIMON— Continued. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed  now. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Commissioner,  after  I  got  through  this  morning  someone 
from  the  audience  approached  me,  and  stated  that  the  theory  that  I  have  been 
presenting  here,  or  describing,  sounds  very  probable,  and  had  some  justifiable 
points  in  it.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  statement  made  by 
me  is  not  based  on  theory,  but  based  on  actual  facts  which  I  have  gathered  from 
experience  during  the  past  10  years.  I  had  examined  thousands  of  farms  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  helped  buy  farms,  and  interviewed  hundreds  of  farmers,  and 
thousands  of  people,  and  directed  them  to  different  sections  of  a  country. 

It  is  impossible,  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  as  I  have,  to  discuss  the  work 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  society,  which  is  so  manifold  and  so  complete  in 
its  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  give  you  the  experience  which  I  went  through 
in  the  10  years.  I  will  not  spend  any  time  in  describing  the  work  of  our 
society. 

I  would  like  to  present  our  last  annual  report  which  contains  figures  regard- 
ing the  work  of  our  society  and  will  give  you  all  the  statistical  data  and  all 
the  information  which  I  hare,  and  I  think  will  be  of  some  value  to  your  com- 
mission. 

I  will  now  proceed,  briefly,  to  cover  the  other  questions  before  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  want  further  to  emphasize  one  fact  which  I  have  touched  upon 
briefly,  and  that  is  about  the  question  of  chambers  of  commerce.  I  want  to  give 
a  concrete  example  which  I  believe  is  very  important  in  itself.  I  want  to  de- 
scribe the  following  experience:  I  visited  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  some  of 
the  local  citizens  invited  me  to  visit  one  of  their  new  soap  factories  which  had 
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just  opened.  When  I  came  there  in  company  with  representatives  of  the  city 
I  found  a  two-story  building  where  there  was  one  negro  employed  shoving  some 
stuff  into  an  open  receptacle.  From  there  this  material  was  carried  by  ma- 
chinery to  different  parts  of  the  building.  There  was  a  chemist  upstairs  who 
knew  the  secret,  arid — as  to  how  this  material  was  made  into  soap.  This  soap 
was  afterwards  distributed  over  all  the  United  States  as  the  product  of  Alabama. 
It  is  well  and  good  to  develop  our  natural  resources,  but  in  order  to  develop  this 
1'actory  the  citizens  of  Montgomery  have  invested  their  money  and  offered  con- 
cessions to  this  manufacturer. 

They  have  given  him  a  site  and  other  inducements  besides  that,  and  even 
have  bought  some  stock  in  the  enterprise.  What  is  the  result?  One  man  em- 
ployed and  the  profit  gained  by  the  president  and  stockholders  of  this  concern 
and  this  profit  afterwards  spent  somewhere  in  Europe  or  elsewhere;  not  in 
Montgomery. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  take  the  concrete  fact  where,  for  instance,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  would,  in  cooperation  with  the  landowners,  pick  out  a 
tract  of  land,  say  5,000  acres,  or  something  like  that,  and  subdivide  it  into  40 
or  80  acre  tracts,  erect  suitable  dwellings  on  it,  and  sell  it  to  immigrants,  or  to 
anyone  who  was  willing  to  settle  there,  at  the  cost  price,  and  adding  to  it  the 
expense  and  a  reasonable  percentage  of  profit ;  and  they  might  also  secure  from 
the  agricultural  station  an  agricultural  expert  who  would  conduct  and  super- 
vise the  settlement.  These  5,000  acres,  if  settled  by  100  or  75  people,  would 
develop  the  natural  resources  near  that  city  and  bring  out  the  products  from  the 
soil,  which  will  not  be  all  consumed  at  home,  some  possibly  at  home  and  others 
would  be  sold  outside  of  the  State.  The  money  would  come  back  to  this  city 
and  could  be  spent  by  these  settlers  right  in  the  city  of  Montgomery.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  constructive  and  productive? 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  question  which  concerns  the  State  of  Texas.  There 
are  very  few  settlers  of  our  people  in  the  State  of  Texas,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  we  could  not,  under  the  present  conditions,  assist  them  to  stop  here. 

There  was  one  attempt  made  about  10  years  ago  to  establish  a  group  of 
people  near  Tyler,  Tex.  The  local  people  who  have  supervised  this  undertaking 
meant  very  well,  but  were  very  little  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  the 
rural  people  have  to  undergo.  The  first  10  families  which  settled  on  the  land 
were  soon — I  will  put  it  this  way :  Some  of  the  members  of  the  10  families 
which  settled  on  the  land  became  sick  with  malaria,  and  after  two  or  three  of 
them  found  out  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  the  rest  of  them  became  discour- 
aged and  very  shortly  afterwards  left  the  community. 

Now,  here  comes  my  point,  that  the  people  who  live  in  Tyler,  having  the 
modern  sanitary  conditions  enjoyed  by  people  in  the  cities,  have  not  foreseen 
what  the  people  in  the  country  have  to  go  through.  The  local  people  seem  to 
have  become  acclimated  to  the  conditions  and  can  stand  them,  but  the  new  men, 
unless  they  come  in  large  numbers  and  can  correct  the  conditions,  can  not  exist 
under  those  conditions. 

Another  difficulty  experienced  by  us  in  assisting  our  people  to  settle  in  the 
State  of  Texas  was  the  Texas  homestead  law.  I  will  have  to  briefly  explain 
the  method  as  to  how  we  assist  our  people,  in  order  to  show  how  the  homestead 
law  is  detrimental.  Our  usual  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows :  A  person  who 
desires  to  settle  on  a  farm  calls  at  our  office  and  consults  with  us  about  where 
to  settle.  After  the  locality  is  selected  a  proper  farm  is  found  for  him.  Let 
us  say  the  farm  cost  $4,000.  The  down  payment  required  is  $1,500.  The 
vendor  will  usually  take  a  first  mortgage  for  the  balance  on  conditions  de- 
pending on  what  it  costs  them  in  that  part  of  the  country,  payment  to  be  made 
in  either  5  or  10  years,  or  payable  in  annual  installments.  We  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  person  has  $1,500  to  pay  down  on  the  purchase  price.  He 
then  applies  to  our  society,  and  we  are  making  him  a  loan  of  $800  or  $1,000  to 
equip  him  and  to  secure  our  loan  we  take  a  second  real  estate  mortgage, 
usually  payable  in  10  years,  and  as  a  rule  we  charge  4  per  cent  interest.  In 
Texas,  on  account  of  the  existing  homestead  law,  we  can  not  assist  a  man  to 
settle  on  a  farm  here  in  this  State,  because  his  mortgage  is  illegal,  or  it  is 
a  gainst  the  law  to  issue  a  mortgage,  except  the  purchase  price  mortgage,  which 
he  gives  to  the  first  mortgagee. 

There  is  another  difficulty ;  for  instance,  I  will  say  that  X  purchases  a  farm 
for  $5,000,  paying  down  $2,000,  subject  to  a  first  mortgage  on  the  purchase  price 
for  $3,000,  payable  $500  annually,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  On 
account  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  failure  of  crops  or  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  his  stock,  he  needs  a  loan  of  $700  to  make  payment  on  principal  and 
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interest  on  the  first  mortgage,  and  possibly  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  replace 
his  stock.  Our  society  can  not  help  him,  because  he  can  not  give  us  a  mort- 
gage to  secure  our  loan.  We  might  buy  off  the  first  mortgage  in  full  and  grant 
him  an  extension,  but  this  would  mean  an  investment  of  $3,000,  and  besides  we 
can  not  be  secured  for  the  money  necessary  to  make  the  payment  of  interest 
and  purchase  of  additional  stock. 

Here  again  the  Texas  homestead  law  imposes  a  great  hardship  on  the  farmer. 

Finally,  an  old  farmer  succeeds  in  paying  off  the  mortgages  on  his  farm  in 
full  and  has  no  mortgage  left  on  it.  Now,  on  account  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  he  loses  his  cattle,  or  there  is  an  early  frost  which  destroys  his  fruit 
crop,  and  on  account  of  the  slump  in  the  market  he  can  not  dispose  of  his  late 
crop  to  any  advantage.  Now,  in  any  other  State  this  man  could  get  a  loan  at 
the  bank  to  carry  him  on  under  the  circumstances,  or  enable  him  to  pay  his 
obligations  and  assist  him  when  his  fruit  and  crop  was  destroyed.  Now,  if 
there  happens  to  be  a  scarcity  of  money  and  the  banks  can  not  make  him  the 
loan  he  will  come  to  our  society,  and  our  society  in  those  places  can  make  him 
the  loan ;  but  in  Texas  it  can  not  be  done  on  account  of  the  homestead  law,  and 
he  can  only  rely  upon  the  banker  who  will  charge  him  10  per  cent  interest  and 
the  bonus  to  his  heart's  content. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  while  the  homestead  law  was  meant 
to  protect  the  farmer  from  incurring  too  many  debts  against  his  property,  at 
the  same  time  we  know  that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  have  the  full  value  of 
his  capital  invested  in  so  much  dead  capital.  Here  in  this  country  the 
farmers  suffer  a  great  deal  because  there  is  too  much  money  invested  in  un- 
productive capital;  that  is,  the  land  proper.  Our  mortgages  are  not  liquid, 
as  the  stock  of  any  merchant,  and  there  is  therefore  too  much  capital  tied 
up,  and  when  it  is  liquefied  it  is  liquefied  by  private  bankers  who  are  charging 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  farmers  can  pay,  and  therefore  the  farmers  are 
struggling  under  a  great  difficulty. 

I  want  to  make  just  one  more  illustration  in  regard  to  the  Texas  laws,  and 
then  I  will  let  you  present  to  me  more  questions  that  you  want  me  to  answer. 

About  three  years  ago  a  group  of  people  purchased  a  tract  of  land  of  4,500 
acres  near  Houston,  Tex.  The  purchase  price  originally  was  $7  per  acre.  They 
made  a  down  payment  of  $2  per  acre,  and  they  had  on  this  property  two  mort- 
gages. The  land  was  cut-over  timberland,  and  naturally  the  people  had  the 
right  to  put  two  mortgages  on  it,  or  as  many  as  they  wanted  to,  because  it  was 
not  homestead.  Later  on  this  land  was  subdivided  and  put  on  the  record  in  tracts 
of  40  and  60  acres,  and  so  forth,  and  then  these  automatically  became  home- 
steads. After  people  settled  there,  some  "began  to  clear  the  land  and  erect  build- 
ings, and  they  spent  most  of  their  original  capital  on  that  and  they  needed  some 
more  money  for  stock.  I  want  to  add  that  these  people  did  not  come  there  to 
practice  the  one-crop  system,  but  they  came  there  to  engage  in  diversified 
farming.  Dairying  was  one  of  the  principal  branches  they  wanted  to  follow, 
but  they  had  no  money  to  buy  cows,  and  when  they  applied  to  us  we  had  no 
right  to  help  them,  and  could  not  help  them  because  we  could  not  secure  our 
loan  if  we  made  them  a  loan,  and  therefore  some  of  them  continued  to  struggle 
until  now,  and  others  went  back  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  came  from  originally. 
And  I  doubt  whether  any  progress  will  be  made  until  the  conditions  are 
changed  so  that  these  people  could  afford  to  liquefy  their  investments,  so  to 
speak. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  make  any  constructive  suggestions  in  respect 
to  rural  credit  laws  or  a  rural  credit  system? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well,  the  rural  credit  system  must  be  divided  into  distinct 
branches ;  and  this  is,  the  personal  credit  and  the  land  credit.  WThile  they  are 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  yet  they  must  be  worked  out  distinctly  and 
separately.  I  would  say  that  first  we  must  organize  our  farmers  in  the  differ- 
ent localities  into  proper  groups  or  centers  where  we  could  introduce  the  proper 
system  of  land  credit,  and  personal  credit  at  first,  which  is  necessay.  You 
can  not  work  it  without  any  organization  or  with  people  who  have  no  con- 
ception of  what  they  have  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  be  your  plan  for  grouping  them?  Should 
it  come  from  the  State,  or  the  university,  or  where? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well,  I  believe  that  we  need  organizers.  I  believe  that  the 
extension  department  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  State  university,  as  I 
said,  should  be  utilized;  there  should  be  cooperation  between  the  State  de- 
partment and  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  university  extension 
department,  so  that  they  could  cooperate  and  have  a  special  office  of  organizer, 
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where  special  organizers  could  go  out  and  would  educate  these  farmers  as  to 
the  principles  of  cooperation.  That  is  first.  We  must,  as  I  say,  establish  a 
model  settlement,  something  on  the  same  style  as  I  outlined  before  for  the 
chambers  of  commerce  to  follow.  The  question  of  rural  credits  will  never  be 
solved  until  the  evil  of  the  one-crop  system  is  abolished.  It  must  start 
diversified  farming,  because  the  risk  involved  in  a  one-crop  system  is  too  big 
and  will  be  likely  to  break  up  every  enterprise.  I  believe  that  our  land  value 
must  be  standardized.  We  must  get  exactly  what  the  land  is  worth.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  in  appraising  the  land  we  must  consider  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  man,  because  the  man  on  the  farm  is 
worth  as  much  as  the  land.  The  difficulty  is  that  until  and  up  to  the  present 
it  was  customary  for  companies  to  buy  up  large  tracts  of  land.  They  would 
buy  it  at  $3  and  $5  an  acre  and  subdivide  it  into  40-acre  tracts  and  sell  this 
land  at  from  $40  to  $50  an  acre. 

Now,  on  the  basis  of  that,  no  farmer  can  exist.  And  I  would  call  it  that 
that  is  discounting  the  future  to  a  great  extent.  Under  this  basis  the  farmer- 
can  not  expect  to  get  credit  on  his  land.  But  if  we  will  standardize  the  values 
of  the  land  in  different  parts  of  the  country  so  that  we  know  that  the  farmer 
could  pay  the  actual  value  on  the  basis  of  his  production,  we  can  then  expect 
that  that  farmer  can  afford  to  go  out  and  make  a  loan  on  his  land  and  give  a 
mortgage  which  would  be  worth  something,  as  it  would  have  a  standard  valua- 
tion. 

As  far  as  the  establishment  of  rural  credits  in  concerned,  proper  legislation 
is  necessary,  our  farmers  in  New  York  city  have  organized  recently  the  so- 
called  First  Farmers'  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  They  organized  in  one  county 
where  the  farmers  had  purchased  stock  at  shares  of  $100  each,  and  after  they 
have  had  the  capital  paid  in  to  about  $10,000  they  commenced  to  make  loans; 
they  now  have  their  subscription  list  of  $166,000,  although  they  started  out 
last  year.  Now,  from  the  money  which  they  collect  from  the  shares  they  make 
loans  to  other  farmers  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  land.  These  mort- 
gages are  afterwards  discounted,  and  the  New  York  Land  Bank,  which  has  just 
been  organized  under  the  New  York  State  law,  and  after  they  have  discounted 
their  mortgages  in  the  New  York  Land  Bank  they  have  again  money  available, 
to  lend  to  other  persons.  This  is  one  system  that  could  be  worked  out  of  land 
credit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    Thank  you  very  much. 

Judge  Meitzen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JUDGE  E.  0.  MEITZEN. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  E.  O.  Meitzen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  Judge? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Well,  it  is  various.  I  am  connected  with  a  newspaper;  I 
practice  private  surveying,  and  run  a  truck  farm  of  3  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  At  Hallettsville,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish,  as  the  other  witnesses  have  done,  you  would 
briefly  state  your  business  activities. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  I  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  during  the  war  time  I  was 
brought  up,  jerked  up.  I  had  but  very  little  schooling.  At  15  I  left  home  as 
an  apprentice  blacksmith,  and  learned  the  blacksmith  trade,  and  after  prac- 
ticing my  trade  for  10  years  I  received  a  spinal  injury,  shoeing  an  unruly 
horse,  and  was  forced  to  quit,  contrary  to  my  wishes  and  desires.  I  was  forced 
to  rest  up.  Not  being  a  man  of  means  to  rest  up,  I  had  to  find  some  lighter 
work.  I  studied  and  qualified  as  a  school-teacher.  In  those  days  it  a  very  easy 
matter.  It  took  me  15  minutes  to  be  examined.  I  was  examined  by  a  lawyer 
who  did  not  care  whether  I  taught  school  or  not,  or  whether  I  knew  anything 
or  not.  Then  is  when  my  schooling  began.  I  had  a  race  keeping  ahead  of  the 
boys  who  were  right  behind  me.  Now,  had  I  not  been  able  to  take  care  of 
myself  in  this  manner,  I  think  I  would  have  been  a  pauper,  because  I  never 
would  have  gotten  well  otherwise.  I  am  glad  of  that ;  I  am  not  proud  of  it.  I 
am  only  sorry  for  others  that  have  not  the  mental  capacity  to  struggle  along 
in  spite  of  adversity. 

Later  on,  through  the  school-teaching  profession,  I  became  interested  in  va- 
rious lines  of  thought  that  I  had  never  thought  about  before.  Later  on  I 
bought  a  farm  and  commenced  to  improve  it.  By  the  way,  I  had  sold  out  my 
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blacksmith  shop  and  had  some  little  money  ahead.     I  had  made  some  money 
blacksmithing.     I  never  have  made  any  since.     I  opened  my  farm  and  I  had  a 
wonderful  experience  in  farming  on  my  own  hook  for  three  years. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  MEITZEN.  At  Cistern,  Fayette  County,  Tex.  I  was  born  in  Fayette  County, 
from  German  parents,  and  who  fled  from  the  reaction  of  the  1848  revolution. 
I  think  that  I  inherited  some  of  my  revolutionary  qualifications.  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  them.  I  can  not  help  it. 

I  farmed  and  decided  that  farming  was  not  profitable,  because  I  had  to  invest 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  farm,  and  I  found  that  I  could  teach  school  and 
get  a  living  out  of  it  without  any  investment  except  the  mental  investment  that 
1  had.  So  I  went  back  to  teaching  school  and  taught  school  and  finally  obtained 
a  grade  of  the  first  degree  under  a  most  rigid  examination. 

But  having  been  connected  with  the  farm,  I  became  connected  with  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  that  was  at  that  time  pretty  prevelent. 

I  had  before,  that  time  joined  the  Grange,  which  was  then  struggling  to  get 
better  conditions  for  the  farmers  in  1886,  when  I  joined  the 'Grange.  In  1887  I 
helped  organize  the  Fayette  County  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  became  its  secretary 
in  1888.  In  the  fall  of  1887  I  moved  to  Lavaca  County,  at  Witting,  10  miles 
from  where  I  now  live,  and  there  taught  school  and  later  became  secretary  of 
the  Lavaca  County  Farmers'  Alliance.  When  the  Farmers'  Alliance  failed  in  its 
operations  to  bring  relief,  we  organized  the  Populist  Party,  and  I  became,  active 
in  the  Populist  Party,  having  been  twice  nominated  for  State  office, 

It  was  about  that  time  I  became  interested  in  educating  the  people.  I  had 
been  an  educator  of  the  children  before  that,  and  now  I  became  an  educator 
of  the  grown-up  people,  and  that  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  job  I  ever  struck.  I 
became  interested  in  a  newspaper  and  finally  furnished  the  means  to  acquire 
it  and  then  struggled  along  trying  to  pay  the  debt  off.  I  have  paid  interest  on 
that  debt  to  pay  it  off  twice  over,  and  maybe  three  times — I  haven't  figured  on  it, 
exactly — and  am  still  in  debt.  But  my  boys  are  now  grown  up  and  they  help 
me,  and  they  are  running  it.  After  the  Populist  movement  failed  I  was  elected 
county  judge  by  accident — slipped  up  on  the  blind  side  of  the  politicians  in  a 
local  fight  regarding  better  conditions  locally.  And  only  last  summer  I  intended 
to  better  local  conditions  in  my  town  and  got  after  a  grafter  who  had  stolen 
$12,000.  and  he  liked  to  have  killed  me.  He  shot  me.  The  people  always  said 
I  was  half  shot,  but  at  this  time  I  was  shot  clear  through.  That  is  my  history 
briefly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  you  were  furnished  an  outline,  I  believe,  Judge, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  if  you  can,  to  make  your  statement  covering  the 
matter  submitted  in  that  outline  and  eliminate,  if  you  can,  those  matters  that 
you  deem  were  no  longer  in  dispute  and  that  had  already  been  testified  to,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  time. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  I  feel  that  a  good  deal  of  your  valuable  time  has  been  taken 
up  by  irrelevant  discussion  and  irreverent  discussion  almost,  but  at  least  I  have 
here  a  batch  of  50  letters  that  I  brought  along,  and  I  have  a  hundred  or  more 
that  I  didn't  bring.  I  wish  to  turn  them  over  to  this  commission  and  let  you 
go  through  them.  I  have  had  a  few  copied,  and  I  shall,  I  promise  you,  just  ex- 
plain, in  short,  the  main  points  of  some  of  them. 

(See  Meitzen  Exhibit  No.  1  at  end  of  this  subject.) 

Commissioner  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  I  have  one,  for  instance,  from  what  is  known  as  the  Day 
ranch. 

Chairman  WALSH.  May  I  ask  the  question,  there  has  been  a  little  discussion 
about  the  matter  here — what  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  in  this 
State? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  is — in  what  particular 
do  you  mean? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  like  in  some  States  what  might  be  termed  a 
board  of  county  commissioners? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  County  commissioners. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  The  county  judge  is  the  head  01  the  commissioners,  and  there 
are  four  commissioners  in  a  county.  They  manage  the  affairs  of  the  county. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  county ;  the  roads,  purchases,  etc. 
The  county  court  presides  over  the  probate  matters  occurring  inside  the 
county,  and  it  has  jurisdiction  up  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  money  valuation 
of  $500. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  In  civil  cases? 

Judge  METTZEN.  In  civil  cases.  In  criminal  cases  it  does  not  cover  felonies; 
covers  misdemeanors,  those  that  are  not  punishable  by  penitentiary  offense. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  jury  trials  in  your  court,  do  you? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Jury  trials,  yes ;  but  we  only  have  6  jurymen  instead  of  12. 

Now,  the  Day  ranch — I  have  quite  a  number  of  these  letters  here  and  I  am 
sorry  I  can  not  go  through  them  all,  but  the  other  people  took  the  wind  out 
of  my  sail,  and  so  I  will  have  to  confine  myself  to  this  thing  here. 

This  is  a  letter  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Klein,  showing  a  typical  instance 
of  the  insecurity  of  tenure  and  the  arrogance  of  landlordism,  and  it  is  on  the 
ranch  now  owned  by  C.  R.  Johns  and  Postmaster  General  A.  S.  Burleson.  They 
both  married  Ralph  Steiner's  daughters,  and  he  refers  here  to  quite  a  number 
of  people  who  will  testify  to  this.  He  recites  that  there  were  some  30  families 
living  on  the  ranch  some  years  ago.  I  forget  just  the  date,  but  in  short  it  is 
this,  that  without  notice  to  them  they  found  there  was  a  move  on  foot  by 
Mr.  Johns  who  took  charge  individually.  The  renters  had  lived  there  for  a 
number  of  years  under  another  man,  and  were  well  satisfied  and  had  a  nice 
schoolhouse  and  church  and  looked  upon  the  place  as  their  home. 

Then,  without  notice  there  came  a  change.  They  found  there  was  an  in- 
tention, it  seems,  that  Mr.  Johns  was  going  to  rent  the  farm  on  the  halves, 
and  not  on  a  third  and  fourth  like  it  had  been  formerly  done.  The  renters 
went  to  him,  so  this  man  says,  to  find  out  about  it,  but  never  could  get  anything 
definite. 

They  made  a  good  crop  that  year,  almost  1  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  but 
just  before  Christmas  there  came  a  bunch  of  convicts  under  guard  and  put 
up  tents  on  the  place  and  on  the  1st  day  of  January  these  convicts,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  guards,  went  out  into  the  field  and  knocked  out  the  cotton 
yet  unpicked.  Klein  says  that  his  mother — his  father  had  died  that  year — 
with  the  children  that  were  at  home  had  yet  5  bales  unpicked  in  the  field, 
and  that  was  destroyed. 

One  renter,  he  says,  had  16  acres  untouched,  white  as  it  could  be,  and  the 
convicts  just  tore  everything  out  and  threw  the  cotton  on  the  ground  and 
trampled  it  under  foot  and  forced  these  people,  without  notice,  to  go  into 
their  wagons  and  move.  They  did  not  know  where  to  go  to,  had  no  time  to 
get  places  and  no  time  to  get  contracts,  because  it  was  too  late,  since  the  con- 
tracts are  made  in  the  spring  and  summer.  They  had  to  move  helter-skelter  in 
every  direction,  leaving  their  loved  ones  buried  in  the  churchyard  they  had 
established  on  the  place,  and  went  where  they  had  no  schools,  no  friends, 
nothing;  it  was  a  tragedy. 

This  is  only  a  copy  of  the  letter,  but  I  have  the  original  here  that  I  want 
to  turn  over  to  this  commission. 

(See  Meitzen  Exhibit  No.  1  at  end  of  this  subject.) 

Now,  then,  there  is  another  point.  The  question  of  usury  has  been  frequently 
discussed  and  it  has  been  contended — well,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  good  deal 
of  usury  is  being  practiced.  But  there  is  one  form  of  usury  that  I  want  to 
call  attention  to,  that  has  not  been  called  to  your  attention. 

It  will  show  the  futility  of  the  law  under  present  conditions.  It  is  to  show 
also  that  the  homestead  law  is  largely  a  failure — one  man  thinks  there  ought 
to  be  no  homestead  law  at  all,  because  of  his  particular  plans.  But  the 
others  admit  it  is  a  failure  and  can  be  evaded  by  sale — so-called  sale  and  then 
a  resale.  I  have  seen  that  done  often. 

But  here  is  a  question  of  usury  that  enters  into  this  thing.  I  have  two 
notes  here — they  are  paid  out,  however — the  man  was  in  good  luck.  Both  of 
these  notes  are  given  at  Belton  to  the  Belton  Loan  £  Trust  Co.,  one  for  $10 
and  the  other  for  $150,  and  the  conditions  of  the  notes  are  here,  as  follows : 
For  every  $10  that  he  received  from  the  bank  he  agreed  to  pay,  that  is,  he 
agreed  to  turn  over  to  J.  E.  Ferguson,  who  was  a  partner  of  the  banking 
concern — all  printed  here  on  the  same  sheet — 1  bale  of  cotton.  For  this  bale 
of  cotton  he  had  to  pay  said  J.  E.  Ferguson  $1  for  selling  it  for  him,  and  the 
further  condition  is  that  if  he  does  not  furnish  that  bale  of  cotton  for  any 
cause  whatever  he  is  to  pay  that  dollar  anyhow  for  every  $10. 

Now,  this  $10  note  is  made  for  four  months — made  on  May  20,  1905,  and 
was  to  be  paid,  as  the  date  here  shows,  October  1,  1905.  But  it  was  paid 
before  that  time  and  it  is  marked  on  the  margin  that  he,  Ferguson,  got  $11.25. 
That  is  at  least  40  per  cent  interest,  on  the  money  alone,  and  that  is  some- 
what over  the  usury  law. 
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Now,  then,  we  might  argue  there  was  some  valuable  service  furnished  for 
selling  that  bale  of  cotton  for  this  man,  but  I  know  this  from  personal  ex- 
periences. A  cotton  buyer  in  Hallettsville,  one  Mr.  S.  G.  Tarkington,  was 
buying  for  years  for  the  Inman  Co.,  and  he  received  $1  a  bale  for  every  bale 
that  he  bought.  So  instead  of  paying  anything  to  anyone  for  the  sale,  why,  he 
got  paid  for  it  for  buying  it. 

Well,  then,  if  that  be  true  in  this  case,  Ferguson  got  $1  for  selling  it  and 
$1  for  buying  it  and  10  per  cent  interest  besides,  which  is  some  usury,  I  think, 
over  and  above  the  usury  statute. 

Yet  witnesses  here  have  said  that  only  a  "few  instances"  of  usury  had 
occurred  by  banks.  I  turn  over  to  your  commission  one  of  these  notes  as  a 
guide  and  a  copy  of  the  other  is  made. 

(The  note  here  furnished  and  offered  in  evidence  by  the  witness  and  about 
which  he  has  particularly  testified  is  printed  among  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this 
subject  as  "  Meitzen  Exhibit  No.  2."  The  other  note  referred  to  was  not 
furnished. ) 

Now,  I  have  here  these  letters,  which  I  will,  of  course,  not  attempt  to  read, 
but  I  hope  the  commission  will  do  some  good  with  them.  These  are  in  response 
to  questions  I  have  submitted.  I  have  listed  50  different  divisions  of  com- 
plaints and  I  have  50  letters,  including  those  notes  and  rental  contracts  and 
other  documents  that  I  want  to  file  with  you  so  as  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of 
rental  conditions.  These  documents  are  ample  reply  to  the  question  of  me  asked 
in  your  outline  as  to  whether  there  is  any  cause  for  complaint  among  the 
renters.  I  have  many  more  of  these  at  home. 

(The  letters  and  papers  here  furnished  by  the  witness  are  printed  among  the 
exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Meitzer  Exhibit  No.  1." ) 

I  have  forgotten  in  my  statement,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  I  was  selected  as 
national  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  renters'  union  when  it  was  first  or- 
ganized in  Texas,  and  held  that  position  for  two  years,  until  it  changed  its 
name  to  the  land  league.  Mr.  W.  S.  Noble  is  now  in  the  position  that  I  held  for 
two  years.  The  purposes  of  that  organization  he  explained  and  it  is  explained 
in  that  constitution  that  was  turned  over  to  you. 

Now,  here  are  some  rental  contracts.  One  of  them  is  private  and  is  to  be 
returned,  but  here  is  one  feature  I  want  to  point  out  in  this  rental  contract. 
It  also  hails  from  the  county,  Bell,  these  notes  hail  from.  I  don't  know  who 
got  it  up,  but  it  is  certainly  a  complaint.  The  provision  in  this  rental  contract 
that  I  want  to  point  out  is  one  that  has  not  been  set  forth  during  this  hear- 
ing, and  that  is  where  it  says  "  In  case  the  party  of  the  second  part,"  who  is  a 
renter,  "  shall  from  any  cause  fail  or  refuse  at  any  time  to  cultivate  or  gather 
the  crops  or  any  part  thereof  planted  on  the  land  hereby  leased  to  him  in  a 
good  and  farmerlike  manner,  the  party  of  the  first  part,"  who  is  the  owner, 
'*  or  his  agent  shall  have  the  right  to'  have  the  same  cultivated  or  gathered  at 
the  expense  of  said  second  party,  it  being  hereby  agreed  that  said  first  party 
or  his  agent  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  manner  of  preparation  and  cultiva- 
tion should  disagreement  arise." 

Where  does  the  renter  come  in?  God  knows.  He  can't  even  appeal  to  the 
courts  under  this  contract.  The  landlord  has  got  all  the  power  to  make  him 
do  as  he  wishes,  and  if  he  does  not  like  him  he  can  put  expense  on  him.  He 
can  worry  him  to  death  if  he  does  not  keep  quiet.  If  he  seems  to  agitate  in 
pome  way  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  the  latter  can  say,  "  You 
are  not  cultivating  your  crop  right,"  and  he  has  no  right  to  appeal  to  anybody 
else  as  to  whether  he  has  cultivated  it  right  or  not.  It  says  the  "  landowner  or 
his  agent  shall  be  the  sole  judge  in  the  matter."  That  is  just  in  confirmation 
of  what  has  been  said. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  devote  myself  to  this  matter  of  relief.  It  is  always 
asked,  and  I  think  it  will  be  asked  of  me,  and  if  not,  I  want  to  answer  it  any- 
way. The  point  of  relief.  Now,  while  I  am  not  Alexander,  I  am  a  little  like 
him  in  wanting  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 

To  settle  a  matter  like  this,  you  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  As  one  man  said 
this  morning,  "  a  man  could  not  be  too  radical  in  going  to  the  root  of  a  thing." 
Now.  the  root  of  the  thing  is  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  able-bodied  men  and 
women  living  without  work.  If  the  present  social  system  is  so  arranged  that 
any  person  can  live  without  working  or  being  useful  to  society,  then  some  one 
else  who  does  work  and  is  useful  to  society  has  to  support  that  other  person 
who  does  not  accomplish  any  useful  work.  That  is  the  solution  of  the  question, 
and  that  is  the  thing  they  are  all  afraid  to  touch. 
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If  you  try  to  harmonize  the  interest  of  exploiter  and  exploited,  but  still 
permit  anyone  to  receive  interest  and  rent  and  profit — all  graft — or  permit  able- 
bodied  men  to  live  without  work,  it  means  that  you  are  trying  to  harmonize  the 
interests  of  a  hawk  and  a  dove. 

Not  that  I  claim  that  those  who  live  off  others  are  hawks  in  the  sense  tihat 
they  will  tear  us  to  pieces,  but  sometimes  I  think  that  we  would  be  better  off 
if  we  were  torn  to  pieces  at  once,  and  not  by  degrees  for  40  or  50  years  have  our 
lives  worn  out  and  not  be  able  to  enjoy  our  lives. 

Consequently  the  only  solution  is  to  stop  any  man  from  living  from  the  toil 
of  another,  and  you  can  do  that  only  by  taking  the  power  from  landlordism 
and  placing  it  in  the  people,  where  it  justly  belongs.  For  instance,  a  man  said 
this  morning,  "  The  land  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord."  The  Lord  in  this  country 
should  be  the  people,  according  to  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  that  have  "  stolen  the  lands  "  and  are  accustomed 
to  living  off  them,  and  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  make  them  go  to  work,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how.  However,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  appropriate 
out  of  the  taxes  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  not  as  paupers,  but  because  they 
ought  to  be  treated  right. 

I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  live  from  the  toil  of  others  are  good 
and  kind  and  try  to  do  what  is  right,  but  they  are  trying  to  harmonize  two 
things  that  can  not  be  harmonized,  and  therefore  I  would  advocate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  tax  lands  not  used  or  occupied,  and  hence  held  for  speculative  purposes ; 
that  is,  such  a  tax  as  will  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  it. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  have  a  great  domain  in  Texas  untouched  by  the 
plow ;  and,  in  fact,  Texas  is  so  immense  a  country,  there  is  so  much  land  here, 
that  it  simply  staggers  the  imagination.  We  can  take  all  of  Germany,  with 
70,000,000  inhabitants,  and  dump  that  into  Texas,  and  when  we  have  dumped 
all  of  that  territory  into  Texas  we  have  36,000,000  acres  left,  and  if  we  take 
27,000,000  off  that,  which  is  in  cultivation,  we  have  about  10,000,000  over.  I 
think  it  is  that  in  round  numbers.  It  may  be  a  little  out  of  the  way.  So  if  all 
of  Germany  were  put  into  the  State  of  Texas,  it  would  not  nearly  cover  the 
uncultivated  area.  In  other  words,  we  have  over  100,000,000  acres  of  arable 
land  in  Texas  which  has  never  felt  the  touch  of  a  plow.  If  the  speculator 
could  not  hold  that  great  area  off  of  the  market  it  would  not  have  an  artifi- 
cial value,  inasmuch  as  the  population  is  not  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  land 
area. 

Some  try  to  make  the  impression  that  because  of  our  increase  in  population 
the  value  of  land  rose,  which  is  not  the  truth.  It  did  not  rise  because  of  that, 
but  simply  because  it  was  held  off  the  market  and  artificially  boosted. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  climbing  of  land  prices,  and  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  who  testified  before  me  spoke  of,  namely,  the  colonization 
schemes  of  companies  that  sell  lands  almost  valueless  to  people  in  the  cities, 
who  want  investments  but  who  do  not  want  to  go  there,  and  if  they  did  they 
could  not  live  there  when  they  went.  We  have  something  of  that  kind  in  my 
county,  in  the  lower  end,  where  the  land  is  so  poor  that  I  can  not  see  much 
more  use  for  it  than  just  to  hold  the  earth  together.  They  absolutely  sell 
that  land  in  5  and  10  acre  tracts  at  $35  and  $40  an  acre. 

There  is  a  concern,  with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  'home  of  the 
chairman  of  your  commission,  called  the  Provident  Land  Co.,  which  went  there 
and  founded  "  Provident  City,"  selling  the  city  lots  for  $30  and  $40  apiece,  and 
sold  the  land  from  $35  to  $45  an  acre.  The  land  itself  had  never  sold  for  more 
than  $5  an  acre  for  grazing  purposes.  This  same  company  some  years  ago 
had  bought  a  tract  from  a  certain  man  by  the  name  of  F.  W.  Neuhaus,  and 
paid  for  it  $11  an  acre  for  about  700  acres,  and  the  company  made  a  $3,000 
payment  on  it.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  amount,  but  I  know  the  man  who 
sold  it  had  brought  suit  to  recover  title  and  bought  it  back  in  the  courts  at  $4 
an  acre,  not  more  than  three  months  ago,  showing  the  actual  selling  value  of 
the  land.  It  was  advertised  for  sale  and  no  one  wanted  it  for  more  than  $4  an 
acre,  and  they  were  selling  the  same  land  at  $35  and  $40  an  acre  in  these 
5  and  10  acre  tracts  to  innocent  parties  from  northern  States.  If  a  man  had 
500  acres  of  it  he  might  make  a  kind  of  a  living  raising  cattle,  but  he  would 
have  to  have  cattle  enough  to  start  with. 

That  is  another  artificial  way  of  boosting. 

In  connection  with  this  land  matter,  we  have  been  talking  about  getting 
capital  to  the  country.  The  real  capital  of  a  country  is  based  upon  the  ability 
of  the  working  people,  farmers  and  laborers,  to  produce  good  things.  This 
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should  be  the  basis  of  all  capital.  Capital  itself  is  but  the  product  of  labor. 
No  one  can  get  around  that,  and  the  heaping  up  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
is  the  piling  up  of  unearned  labor. 

Now,  since  all  the  money  of  the  country  must  have  the  stamp  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  its  face  before  it  is  money,  and  since  all  the  bank  notes 
are  issued  through  the  Government  and  largely  for  nothing,  without  interest, 
as  one  banker  told  you,  "  the  banking  business  was  a  method — was  a  business 
in  which  you  could  get  interest  on  what  you  owed,"  which  is  largely  the  truth. 

I  contend  for  immediate  relief  that  the  United  States  Government,  with  its 
supreme  power,  should  coin  money,  paper  money,  if  you  please,  and  lend  it  to 
the  debt-ridden  and -landless  people  direct  on  lands  or  on  other  good  securities 
at  a  3  per  cent  rate  of  interest  direct,  without  the  intervention  of  banks. 

The  Government  can  do  this  through  the  post-office  system  at  a  cost  which  is 
less  for  the  service  performed  than  that  of  any  other  concern  we  deal  with. 
We  get  more  out  of  every  2  cents  that  we  pay  for  sending  a  letter  than  any 
other  2  cents  we  spend  in  any  other  way.  The  Government  has  the  power  to 
issue  all  money,  and  it  ought  to  deal  with  its  people  direct, -and  if  we  are  the 
children  of  the  Government,  it  looks  mighty  rough  that  the  father  does  not  deal 
with  us  more  decently ;  I  know  it  is  not  the  mother  or  it  would  show  more 
sense. 

I  propose  that  the  Government  go  into  the  money-loaning  business,  as  it 
went  into  the  post-office  business.  The  post  office  was  once  a  private  affair,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  decent,  respectable,  well-meaning  citizen  could  object 
to  this  plan.  If  the  Government  loaned  money  to  the  people  at  3  per  cent  it 
would  relieve  us  of  all  our  taxes.  The  3  per  cent  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  all 
the  taxes  and  pay  the  running  expenses  besides  of  the  Government  for  issuing 
the  currency,  and  we  would  not  have  to  criticize  anyone  for  loaning  money  at 
40  per  cent.  I  would  feel  a  whole  lot  better  if  I  did  not  have  to  criticize  the 
people,  but  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  they  are  I  can  not  help  it.  If  the 
Government  had  done  its  duty  this  hearing  never  would  have  come.  As  one 
man  said,  we  turned  more  snakes  loose  this  time  than  we  ever  could  kill,  and 
if  we  have  a  house  full  of  snakes  it  is  time  that  we  \vere  finding  it  out  and 
proceeding  to  kill  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time.  I  wish  that  I  could  have 
testified  earlier,  before  some  of  the  earlier  witnesses  had  covered  some  of  these 
points.  It  would  have  taken  me  12  hours  to  have  covered  the  whole  situation, 
but  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  anyone  wishes  to  ask. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon  has  a  few  questions  to  ask;  I  have 
none,  nor  has  Mrs.  Harriman. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Have  you  noticed  any  exercise  of  political  influence 
by  the  owners  of  the  land  over  the  renters  on  their  land? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  I  have  these  letters  that  will  show.  I  have  that  in  one 
group. 

(See  Meitzeu  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Personally,  I  have  not.  I  find  though,  not  as  to  the  land  class,  however,  but 
I  find  something  of  that  kind  as  to  personal  matters  in  the  newspaper  business, 
but  that  is  out  of  the  domain  of  this  investigation. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Newspapers  are  not  sociological  yet. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  No.    That  is  all  I  know,  and  I  don't  want  to  interject  that. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  teaching  that  is  effective  in 
your  schools?  What  do  you  teach  in  the  school?  Tell  us  what  your  curriculum 
is,  what  books  you  use? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  We  use  the  books  as  prescribed  by  the  State  school  board; 
we  have  a  State  school  law  which  changes  books  every  four  years ;  that  is,  they 
select  new  ones,  not  always  new  ones — sometimes  the  same  ones ;  but  it  is  the 
book  that  is  generally  furnished,  but  I  don't  know — I  see  no  great  difference  in 
the  books  now  furnished  and  those  furnished  when  I  was  teaching ;  I  have  not 
been  teaching  for  20  years. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  you  use  readers  and  spelling  books  and  arith- 
metics? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  geography  books  and  grammars. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  you  have  land  adjoining  the  schools  for  experi- 
menting— for  experiment  by  the  children,  and  teaching  them  to  farm? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  No — well,  in  rare  cases  we  have.  That  idea  is  gradually 
growing.  In  later  years  the  school  department  has  authorized  or  required  the 
teaching  of  agricultural  ideas  to  the  children.  Agriculture  has  been  taught  in 
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the  schools  for  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  stimulating  this  thought  of  gardens 
and  patches,  and  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  trees. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  And  in  conjuction  with  that,  do  they  teach  them  some- 
thing of  chemistry? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Yes,  sir ;  the  higher  classes ;  the  graded  schools  that  one  man 
told  about  in  electric-light  towns. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Don't  they  teach  the  elements  of  chemistry  in  what 
we  call  the  grade  schools,  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  We  have  a  system  of  limiting  grades  in  most  of  the  rural 
schools. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  don't  understand  your  grades  here. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  We  have  a  book  that  the  higher  pupils  are  taught  from, 
which  teaches  hygiene  and  anatomy,  and  various  other  branches  of  that  science, 
in  that  direction. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  is  the  percentage  of  children  in  the  tenant  dis- 
tricts that  do  not  attend  school  at  all? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Well,  there  are  quite  a  number.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
they  do  not  attend,  according  to  my  own  information.  I  live  largely  in  a  Ger- 
man and  Bohemian  speaking  section.  That  is,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
people  around  me,  in  my  adjoining  counties,  are  German  or  Bohemian  im- 
migrants or  their  children,  they  come  from  the  old  countries;  and  there  we 
find  a  class  of  people  who  don't  seem  to  like  the  idea  of  having  their  children 
become  smarter  than  they  are  themselves,  and  when  they  advance  a  little  they 
keep  them  at  home  and  put  them  to  work,  and  besides  they  are  very  useful  in 
helping  hoe  and  pick  the  cotton,  and  in  fact,  in  the  country  schools  they  usually 
have  a  vacation  about  cotton  chopping  time  until  that  time  is  over,  and  in  the 
cotton  picking  time  the  same  thing;  and  a  good  many  don't  attend.  Among 
the  Germans  we  find  the  desire  to  attend  school  far  greater  than  among  the 
Bohemians. 

There  is  a  point  that  comes  up  in  my  mind  at  this  time.  A  question  was 
asked  here  yesterday,  and  I  think  it  was  improperly  answered,  why  the  foreign 
farmer  more  likely  acquires  a  farm  than  the  home-born  farmer. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  asked  whether  it  was  due  to  the  intensive  agricul- 
tural education  they  received  in  Europe  prior  to  coming  here? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Largely  that  is  true ;  they  hang  togetiier.  However,  I  have 
here  a  little  article  published  in  a  newspaper  at  Hallettsville,  Tex.,  that  will 
probably  throw  some  light  on  the  methods  that  prevail.  This  was  a  case  in 
a  county  court.  [Reading:] 

"  AN  INTEBESTING  CASE. 

"  The  suit  of  Ed  Schmidt,  acting  as  next  friend  for  his  daughter,  against 
William  Reuel  for  ex-wages  in  the  amount  of  $41.23  was  the  most  interesting 
case  in  this  term  of  county  court.  It  had  been  appealed  from  the  Shiner  justice 
court,  and  the  court  here  confirmed  the  verdict  of  the  Shiner  court  for  the  full 
amount  claimed. 

"  The  interest  centered  in  the  fact  that  the  testimony  showed  that  Miss 
Schmidt,  aged  19,  was  one  of  the  hardest  working  girls  that  Lavaca  County 
has  ever  seen.  For  instance,  she  picked  360  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  day,  plowed  in 
the  field,  drove  a  four-horse  team  to  a  scraper  on  a  private  road,  sawed  wood, 
and  on  Sundays  did  the  cooking.  All  of  which  she  did  for  $6  a  week,  and  later 
on,  it  was  agreed  between  Reuel  and  her  father  to  make  her  wages  $7.50  a 
month." 

I  read  there  before,  $6  a  week.    She  ought  to  have  had  $6  a  week. 

"  Later  it  was  agreed  between  Reuel  and  her  father  to  make  the  wages  $7.50 
a  month,  but  Reuel  failed  to  pay  the  $7.50  a  month,  hence  the  suit. 

"  The  question  that  interested  the  neighbors  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  those 
who  listened  to  the  testimony  was  how  it  happened  that  Mr.  Ed  Schmidt,  who 
owns  140  acres  of  black  land  adjacent  to  Shiner,  free  of  mortgage  " — I  found  out 
later  that  he  had  not  paid  for  it,  and  it  was  not  free  of  mortgage.  That  is  a 
mistake — •"  could  or  would  hire  out  his  daughter,  over  18  years  of  age,  draw 
the  wages  she  earned,  and  permit  her  to  work  as  she  did  without  her  being  con- 
sulted in  any  way,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  about  the  contract. 

"  The  New  Era  hopes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  women  of  Texas 
will  have  the  power  to  look  after  legislation,  protecting  their  sisters  in  cases 
like  these  that  are  occurring  daily  throughout  the  State,  and  especially  in  this 
part  of  the  State  where  the  ignorant  opposition  to  women's  suffrage,  compul- 
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sory  education,  and  other  beneficent  laws  registers  the  highest.  Maybe  this 
girl's  case  is  a  composite  picture  of  the  reason  for  the  male  opposition." 

Now,  this  is  an  extreme  case;  it  does  not  happen  often  that  way,  but  there 
are  usually  girls  and  boys  on  the  field,  little  and  big,  and  women,  too. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  girls  and  women  usually  in  your  neighborhood 
used  as  field  hands  to  work? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them.  There  are,  though,  many  young 
people  among  the  Germans  and  Bohemians  that  do  not  do  this  so  much.  The 
Americans  are  not  as  bad  in  this  as  some  of  the  Germans  and  the  Bohemians 
in  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  these  questions,  and  I  wish 
you  would  answer  them  concisely,  please.  It  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked 
to-day,  and  I  want  to  ask  you,  although  they  will  furnish  you  an  opportunity 
to  say  a  great  deal.  The  gentleman  signs  this  "  One  " :  Is  not  every  child  born 
into  the  world  entitled  as  a  natural  right  to  have  enough  land  on  which  to 
stand  and  perhaps  enough  from  which  to  dig  his  bread?  What  is  your  answer 
to  that? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  My  answer  would  be  Herbert  Spencer's  answer,  I  think  it  is. 
He  says  that  if  the  earth  wrere  parceled  out  to-day  to  all  the  people  in  it,  and 
each  given  a  portion,  then  the  child  that  is  born  to-morrow  would  have  no  land. 
You  understand  now  the  proposition  is  simply  this :  The  land  belongs  to  the 
children  unborn  just  as  well  as  those  who  live  now,  and  should  never  be 
monopolized  or  taken  away  from  them.  We  can  not  afford  to  divide  it  out  and 
then  leave  our  coming  generations  without  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  effect  would  a  universal  guarantee  of  its  natural 
right  have  on  the  tenant  problem  in  both  the  town  and  country? 

Judge  MEITZEN.  There  would  be  no  more  tenants.  We  would  have  no  more 
tenant  problems.  We  had  no  tenant  problem  when  I  was  a  boy.  We  had  no 
mortgage  problem  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  common  slave  that  was  just  turned 
loose  could  get  credit  without  a  mortgage,  and  all  these  mortgages  are  the  result 
of  the  conditions  that  tend  toward  the  point  of  suppressing  the  poor,  unable 
man.  I  feel  this  about  it,  that  it  is  our  duty,  we  who  are  intelligent  and  who  see 
these  things,  to  relieve  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  ignorant  person  who  does 
not  know  and  is  not  capable  without  our  assistance  of  helping  himself.  We 
who  are  intelligent  should  realize  our  duty.  We  can't  excuse  ourselves  by  ac- 
cusing him  of  being  the  fool.  We  know  he  is  a  fool.  Certainly,  but  he  is  not 
responsible  for  being  a  fool.  He  was  born  that.  Neither  am  I  responsible  for 
being  a  little  better  educated  and  enlightened. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     We  thank  you  very  much. 

Judge  MEITZEN.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  will  be  excused. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Haney. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  LEWIS  H.  HANEY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Prof.  HANEY.  Lewis  H.  Haney. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  profession,  Professor? 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  am  a  university  professor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  are  you  employed  at  the  present  time? 

Prof.  HANEY.  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  position  do  you  occupy  with  the  University  of 
Texas  ? 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  am  professor  of  economics  and  chairman  of  the  school  of 
economics. 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  University  of 
Texas? 

Prof.  HANEY.  Five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  just  briefly  state  the  place  of  your  nativity,  your  his- 
tory up  to  the  time  you  came  to  the  University  of  Texas. 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  was  born  in  central  Illinois,  and  after  receiving  the  usual 
education  went  to  college  at  Dartmouth,  N.  H.,  where  I  took  my  bachelor  and 
master  degrees,  and  from  there  I  went  on  a  travel  fellowship  to  Wisconsin, 
where  I  took  my  doctor's  degree ;  and  from  there  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Iowa,  where  I  was  instructor  in  economics;  from  there  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  I  was  assistant  professor ;  from  there  to  the  University  of 
Texas  as  associate  professor  and  later  as  professor. 
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In  the  interim  during  the  summers  I  have  been  employed  by  the  State  in 
connection  with  the  tax-commission  work,  with  the  Federal  Government — the 
Bureau  of  the  Census — and  was  for  some  time,  a  period  of  time,  special  exam- 
iner for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  prepared  a  paper,  or  discussion,  Doctor,  upon 
any  subject  covered  by  our  hearing? 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  general  outlines  of  it. 

Prof.  HANEY.  The  paper  I  have  divided  into  four  portions ;  one  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  to  the  usury  and  the  like ;  the  second  is  a  statement  of 
the  evils  which  I  conceive  to  arise  out  of  that ;  the  third  is  a  statement  of  the 
causes  for  the  said  evils ;  the  fourth  is  some  constructive  remedies  for  such 
evils,  based,  of  course,  upon  my  analysis  of  the  causes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed,  Doctor,  in  your  own  way,  to  cover  the 
subject. 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  may  state  that  at  some  risk  of  being  considered  academic  I 
have  put  the  outlines  of  this  on  a  chart,  and  will  put  it  up  here,  and  if  it 
worries  anybody,  if  they  think  it  is  academic,  I  wish  they  would  forget  it  and 
not  look  at  the  board. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  it  will  be  of  assistance. 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  do  not  intend  to  use  it  in  my  discussion,  but  I  have  outlined 
the  statement  of  causes  and  the  remedies  which  apply  to  the  evils. 

Within  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  made  three  separate  investiga- 
tions of  the  average  interest  rates  on  farm  loans  in  Texas.  One  found  an 
average  of  10.03  per  cent;  another,  10.36  per  cent;  another,  10.7  per  cent. 
Only  short-time  loans  based  on  chattel  mortgages  or  personal  security  were 
included.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  Texas 
farmers  pay  much  more  than  10  per  cent  for  this  kind  of  loans.  This  is  but 
made  the  more  certain  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  farmers  pay 
but  8  per  cent ;  that  is  not  to  be  denied.  It  makes  it  more  certain  because  it 
takes  a  rate  of  12  plus  per  cent  to  make  10  plus  per  cent  when  averaged  with 
these  lower  rates. 

These  Interest  rates  were  paid  by  the  average  white  Texas  farmer  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  tenants. 

Two  of  the  investigations  were  based  on  reports  from  banks.  I  have  ex- 
cerpts of  two  letters  from  bankers  which  are  of  such  interest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  they  should  be  read.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  names  of  these  bank- 
ers. They  are  personal  letters  to  me.  The  first,  a  national  bank  of  McLennan 
County  [reading]  : 

"  The  majority  of  the  small  banks  have  no  regular  rate  of  interest,  and  they 
usually  add  10  per  cent  to  the  face  of  all  notes  running  from  eight  months  to  a 
year,  so  that  they  collect  a  year's  interest  on  notes  running  eight  and  nine 
months.  Twelve  per  cent  is  usually  charged  on  notes  running  a  year.  A  great 
many  notes,  where  they  are  purchased  outright,  are  discounted  at  even  a 
greater  rate  than  that.  However,  it  has  always  been  my  policy  to  charge  the 
farmer  10  per  cent  on  money  for  actual  time  the  note  had  to  run,  as  I  have 
some  scruples  about  charging  a  greater  rate  than  the  law  provides." 

The  second  letter  is  as  follows  [reading]  : 

"Almost  invariably  the  face  value  of  loans  is  discounted  at  the  banks,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  banker,  whether  he  considers  the  loan  safe  or  risky.. 
Take  $100 ;  the  banker  takes  $10  or  $15,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  borrower 
gets  $90  or  $85." 

About  one-third  of  the  bankers  with  whom  I  have  had  communication  indi- 
cated the  existence  of  an  interest  rate  of  over  10  per  cent.  That  comes  from 
the  bankers. 

Thus  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  information  from  farmers  shows  a  high 
average  interest  rate.  I  find  that  the  farmers  themselves  report  a  rate  of  about 
12  per  cent  on  the  average.  Taking  a  group  of  loans  of  $50  and  under — a  very 
common  size  of  loan — the  interest  rate  actually  paid  averaged  abo'ut  15  per 
cent.  Out  of  20  average  tenant  farmers  who  reported  to  me  during  the  last 
two  months,  6  paid  over  10  per  cent  and  1  was  doubtful.  That  doubtfulness  is 
typical  in  some  cases. 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  statements  of  both  bankers  and  farmers,  about 
one-third  of  those  Texas  farmers  who  do  borrow  pay  more  than  the  legal  in- 
terest rate — about  33£  per  cent. 

Various  means  are  used  to  defeat  the  10  per  cent  interest  law.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  well  known,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  com- 
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mission  to  have  those  means  stated.  The  very  fact  that  occasional  suits  are 
brought  under  the  law  is  evidence  that  it  is  continually  evaded.  Some  of  the 
more  common  devices  are  as  follows : 

1.  Drawing  a  note  for  a  sum  so  much  larger  than  the  actual  principal  of  the 
loan  that  the  excess  is  equivalent  to  over  10  per  cent  on  the  principal;  e.  g., 
giving  the  note  for  $30  in  return  for  a  loan  of  $25. 

2.  Overstating  the  value  of  some  article  purchased  on  time;  e.  g.,  charging 
10  per  cent  on  a  debt  of  $200,  the  consideration  in  which  is  a  $150  mule. 

3.  Charging  a  lump  sum  for  a  loan  which,  when  figured  as  a  per  cent  on  the 
principal,  gives  a  rate  over  10  per  cent;  e.  g.,  A  charges  B  $5  for  a  loan  of  $50 
for  six  months,  making  the  interest  20  per  cent. 

4.  Charging  1  per  cent  a  month,  or  12  per  cent  a  year.     Twelve  per  cent  is 
generally  charged  on  farmers'  notes  running  for  a  year  in  some  Texas  counties. 

5.  Charging  a  full  10  per  cent  on  a  loan  which  runs  for  less  than  a  year, 
say  9  months ;  e.  g.,  on  a  loan  of  $300  for  9  months  $30  is  charged,  whereas 
only  nine-twelfths  of  $30,  or  $22.50,  could  be  charged  legally.     In  some  coun- 
ties 10  per  cent  is  usually  added  to  the  face  of  the  note  whether  it  runs  8 
months  or  12.     Out  of  22  tenants  who  recently  reported  to  me,  14  paid  a  year's 
interest  on  loans  that  ran  for  less  than  a  year. 

6.  Charging  a  full  10  per  cent  on  a  loan,  the  whole  amount  of  which  is  not 
made  available  to  the  borrower;  e.  g.,  a  tenant  gives  his  note  to  a  merchant 
for  $300,  at  10  per  cent,  due  in  9  months,  but  he  only  draws  on  this  amount  to 
the  extent  of  one-ninth  each  month,  the  balance  remaining  in  the  merchant's 
hands.     Again,  a  farmer  borrows  $300  from  a  bank,  paying  10  per  cent  in  ad- 
vance, and  is  virtually  required  to  leave  part  of  the  principal  in  the  bank. 

7.  Combining  the  addition  of  interest  to  the  face  of  the  note,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  the  amount  made  available;  e.  g.,  a  farmer  goes  to  borrow  $100.     He 
makes  his  note  for  $110  or  more  and  gets  not  $110,  but  $12  a  month  for  8 
months,  $96  on  a  note  for  $100.     This  is  an  actual  case  reported  to  me  recently. 

8.  Charging  so  much  for  making  and  filing  the  mortgage  that  an  appreciable 
percentage  is  added  to  the  cost  of  a  loan ;  e.  g.,  charging  $1.50  for  making  and 
recording  a  mortgage  to  secure  a  $30  loan.     Such  charges  run  from  zero  up  to 
$1.50,  varying  in  different  counties  and  with  different  people.     That  is  another 
actual  case. 

By  making  loans  for  short  periods,  from  one  to  three  months,  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  be  renewed,  any  excess  interest  secured  by  the  preceding  methods 
is  sometimes  intensified. 

Of  course,  the  interest  is  almost  universally  deducted  from  the  principal  at 
the  time  the  loan  is  made,  and  this  virtually  increases  the  rate  of  interest. 
That  is  so  common  that  it  no  longer  attracts  attention.  It  is  called  discount 
no\v  instead  of  charging  interest.  The  farmer  goes  to  borrow  $300  for  a  year 
at  10  per  cent ;  he  gets  $270  in  cash  and  really  pays  11.1  per  cent  interest. 

But  you  ask  about  how  many  farmers  borrow.  It  is  difficult  to  get  informa- 
tion of  this  sort,  but  it  is  about  as  follows,  Mr.  Chairman:  While  I  have  not, 
of  course,  so  many  cases  as  would  be  requisite  to  establish  any  exact  average, 
yet  the  most  notable  fact  about  this  whole  question  is  that  nobody  has  any 
cases  except  one  or  two  which  he  has  seen  or  heard  of.  That  being  the  case, 
the  fact  that  my  conclusions  are  based  upon  about  150  cases  lends  some  im- 
portance to  them. 

About  95  per  cent  of  farmers  borrow  from  banks.  Of  these,  about  75  per 
cent  borrow  regularly  year  after  year.  Over  95  per  cent  of  tenants  borrow  from 
some  source  or  other.  From  75  to  80  per  cent  of  tenants  borrow  from  some 
source  other  than  the  store;  that  is,  they  borrow  cash  or  its  equivalent  from 
the  banker,  the  landlord,  or  neighbors.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  tenants  bor- 
row from  banks;  of  that  I  am  quite  positive;  and  the  average  bank  makes  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  its  farm  loans  to  tenant  farmers.  Tenants 
generally  borrow  regularly  each  year. 

But  are  the  farmers'  loans  of  any  considerable  amount?  The  facts  are 
approximately  these :  The  average  bank  loan  of  farm  owners  I  find  to  be  about 
$500.  I  think  nearly  one-half  of  the  loans  are  $100  or  less.  A  few  large  loans 
bring  the  average  up.  The  average  yearly  borrowing  from  banks  by  tenant 
farmers  is  $250 ;  the  average  yearly  borrowing  from  landlords  by  tenant  farm- 
ers is  $125 ;  the  average  yearly  borrowing  from  other  sources  by  tenants  is  $200. 

Now,  these  figures  are  approximate  averages  of  the  size  of  the  loans  made  to 
those  who  borrow. 

If  you  take  all  the  tenants,  including  those  who  do  not  borrow  as  well  as 
those' who  do,  I  believe  the  average  annual  borrowing  for  the  black-land  tenant 
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would  be  found  to  be  about  $260,  including  the  loans  from  banks,  landlords, 
and  neighbors  and  other  sources,  excepting  only  store  credit. 

But  are  these  amounts  not  small  in  proportion  to  the  business  done,  you  ask? 
Of  the  20  tenant  cases  I  have  been  able  to  study  intensively  the  total  amount 
of  credit  was,  in  1913,  over  one-third  of  the  gross  income;  in  1914  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  gross  income.  Five  out  of  20  in  1913  borrowed  100  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  for  the  year. 

In  1914  I  believe  nearly  one-half  of  all  tenants  borrowed  as  much  as  their 
total  gross  income  amounted  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much? 

Prof.  HANEY.  Nearly  one-half  would  be  accurate.  But  are  these  loans  not 
for  capital  account,  asks  some  business  man,  and  are  they  not  an  indication 
of  increased  earning  in  the  future?  They  are  largely  for  capital;  but  for 
circulating  capital,  and  when  the  considerable  proportion  of  loans  made  for 
carrying  over  past  debts,  and  for  consumption  is  remembered,  we  see  that  the 
situation  is  unsound. 

Another  important  condition  of  farm  loans  is  the  time  they  run.  But  I  will 
not  take  that  up.  That  is  well  known,  and  investigation  shows  an  average 
length  of  about  seven  months. 

Store  credit :  About  80  per  cent  of  farm  tenants  are  in  debt  at  the  store.  Of 
these  the  average  amount  of  credit  was  about  $185  in  1913,  and  $190  in  1914. 
Individual  credits  ran  from  $10  to  $1,000.  Mr.  Stewart's  case,  while  exceptional, 
is  not  unique.  I  had  several  cases  reported  to  me  in  which  the  loans  were  con- 
siderably higher.  Two  hundred  dollars  is  a  common  amount. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  say  of  what  those  bills  consisted  when  they 
would  run  that  high? 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that ;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  investigation  did  it  represent,  perhaps,  cash  ad- 
vances in  any  case? 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  believe  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right ;  you  may  proceed. 

Prof.  HANEY.  Not  in  these  cases.  The  amount  of  store  credit  secured  varies 
considerably  with  good  and  bad  years,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  proportion  of 
total  borrowing  that  takes  the  form  of  store  credit.  Thus  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  1913  about  30  per  cent  of  the  black-land  tenants  borrowing  was 
in  this  shape,  and  that  in  1914,  a  very  bad  year,  it  was  45  per  cent. 

The  average  interest  paid  on  store  credit  may  be  conservatively  put  at  20 
per  cent.  To  secure  an  advance  of  credit  the  tenant  gives  the  storekeeper  his 
note  secured  by  crops  or  chattels,  or  both.  Out  of  27  tenant  cases  which  I 
studied  recently,  18  mortgaged  their  crops  and  9  said  they  did  not ;  but  notice 
that  all  but  1  of  these  9  did  not  trade  on  credit  at  the  store.  It  was  a  high 
average  bunch  of  tenants.  The  notes  bear  10  per  cent  interest ;  but  the  farmer 
only  gets  the  use  of  so  much  of  the  loan  as  he  needs  from  time  to  time,  and 
he  has  to  pay  extra  high  prices  for  supplies.  Out  of  21  tenants  questioned  by 
me  11  stated  that  they  had  to  pay  from  10  to  40  per  cent  above  casli  prices  and 
5  did  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not.  That  is  a  very  interesting  fact  in 
itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  did  not  know  whether  they  were  paying  more 
than  the  cash  or  not. 

This  may  be  denied,  I  have  had  it  denied  to  me  by  landlords  and  those  who 
run  commissaries  on  the  plantations ;  but  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
owners  or  those  who  pay  cash  get  a  10  per  cent  or  more  reduction  in  the  prices 
they  pay,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the  tenant  pays  10  per  cent  extra. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  source  of  credit,  which,  while  not  resorted  to 
as  frequently  as  the  others,  is  so  undesirable  that  any  of  it  is  too  much.  I 
refer  to  the  loan  shark.  They  exist.  They  will  lend  money  to  anyone  on 
almost  any  security,  if  the  interest  is  high  enough.  They  are  visited  by  the 
most  thriftless  sort  of  tenants — in  my  county  mostly  negroes  and  Mexicans — 
and  the  interest  exacted  is  enormous  and  unbelievable.  Perhaps  as  common  as 
any  other  would  be  a  case  like  this:  $50  in  advance  for  a  loan  of  $150,  as  I 
was  told  just  a  few  days  before  coming  up  here  by  a  man  who  has  had  personal 
experience  in  these  matters. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Is  that  somewhat  typical?  Do  you  think  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  such  loans  as  that? 

Prof.  HANEY.  The  percentage  of  them  no  one  knows,  and  no  one  can  find  out, 
in  my  judgment.  I  think  there  are  enough  of  them  to  constitute  an  evil,  to 
constitute  the  evil  that  is  to  be  noted. 
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Now,  in  my  discussion  under  the  first  head,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  care  to 
ask  any  questions  at  that  point  or  shall  I  proceed? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  wanted  to  ask  one  question.  You  mentioned  the 
commissary  store  on  the  plantation.  You  are  the  first  one  that  has  mentioned 
that  in  this  hearing.  Are  they  numerous? 

Prof.  HANEY.  That  is  almost  the  universal  system  where  we  have  planta- 
tions;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Operated  by  the  owners? 

Prof.  HANEY.  Operated  by  the  owner  where  we  have  these  larger  planta- 
tions ;  that  is  the  general  custom. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  they  require  chattel  mortgage  for  security  on 
purchases  the  same  as  the  stores  in  the  towns? 

Prof.  HANEY.  That  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  the  practice.  It  is  all  in  the 
family,  the  landlord  has  his  lien.  But  a  chattel  mortgage  is  not  required  to 
my  knowledge. 

As  to  the  evils :  It  might  hardly  seem  necessary  to  say  that'  credit  is,  in  itself, 
no  evil.  But  like  good  things,  credit  has  been  so  abused  in  this  State  that 
many  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  bad  thing  per  se.  Credit,  however,  has  its 
great  use  in  equipping  efficient  and  honest  industrial  leaders  with  funds  in 
the  farming  business  as  elsewhere.  When  in  exchange  for  a  promise  to  pay 
in  the  future,  money  or  goods  are  given  to  a  man  of  little  or  no  honesty  and 
efficiency,  then  credit  becomes  the  occasion  of  evil.  In  order  to  insure  himself 
against  loss  the  lender  must  supervise  the  inefficient  and  keep  watch  upon  the 
dishonest.  Moreover,  he  must  be  compensated  for  the  extra  risk  and  trouble 
involved,  and  consequently  he  demands  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  that  the 
already  inefficient  and  dishonest  borrower  is  fatally  handicapped  in  compe- 
tition with  other  producers.  The  result  is  that  he  falls  behind  and  settles  into 
a  condition  of  chronic  credit  that  is  degrading.  He  does  not  borrow  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  and  making  a  profit,  or  of  saving.  That  will  surely  im- 
press you  gentlemen.  He  borrows  chiefly  to  get  a  sort  of  circulating  capital; 
that  is,  for  the  most  part,  subsistence — consumption.  It  is  virtually  wages. 
He  borrows  his  wages  and  pays  interest  on  them.  Certainly  this  is  the  status 
of  borrowing  with  the  great  mass  of  "  share  croppers  "  or  "  halvers  "  in  Texas. 
It  is  these  cases  that  those  have  in  mind  who  say  that  credit  is  "  too  cheap." 
JL  will  show  that  there  are  others,  though. 

I  have  shown  that  the  tenant  often  borrows  as  much  or  more  than  his  entire 
annual  gross  income.  Here  I  will  add  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  owns 
next  to  nothing  and  is  not  encumbered  with  chattel  mortgages.  Perhaps  one- 
half  own  some  of  the  farm  equipment  that  is  not  mortgaged,  but  nine  out  of 
ten  of  these  have  most  of  their  working  animals  encumbered,  and  the  other 
half  have  absolutely  none  of  their  instruments  of  production  free.  When  you 
remember  that  they  are  not  saving  anything,  you  can  realize  how  hopeless 
and  inefficient  they  tend  to  become. 

Credit,  which  is,  when  properly  used,  a  most  beneficial  agent  of  progress, 
should  normally  be  granted  in  such  amounts  as  can  be  used  with  profit  by 
business  men.  Many  Texas  farmers  get  credit,  not  for  profit,  but  for  sub- 
sistence. This  is  an  abuse. 

In  short,  one  great  evil  is  not  credit,  but  the  abuse  of  credit,  if  the  loans 
are  made  to  men  who,  first,  have  not  the  fundamental  bases  of  credit,  and 
who,  second,  are  really  not  business  men  but  laborers. 

All  this  is  coupled  with  the  important  fact  that  poor  farming  is  fostered  by 
keeping  poor  farmers  in  charge  of  farming  operations,  men  who  ought  to  be 
laborers.  This  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  inefficient  use  of  Texas 
soil,  in  my  judgment.  It  is  one  reason  why  landowners  can  get  but  2  or 
8  per  cent  on  their  investment,  which  is  the  general  situation  here. 

The  preceding  concerns  farmers,  mostly  tenants,  who  are  defective  in  the 
very  bases  of  credit,  lack  integrity  or  efficiency,  or  both.  Whether  these  be 
one-tenth  or  one-third  of  all,  no  one  knows ;  but  their  number  is  large  enough. 

The  second  great  class  of  evils  comes  with  those  farmers  who  do  not  have 
the  potentiality  for  sound  credit  operations;  who  are  or  might  be  good  risks. 
I  believe  they  are  at  least  one-third  of  all;  that  is,  those  who  might  be  good 
risks.  Of  course  some  will  say  that  the  good  tenant  gets  good  credit.  But 
too  frequently  the  good  suffer  with  the  bad.  The  lender  can't  always  dis- 
tinguish them,  especially  where  they  are  moving  so  continuously  as  they  are 
in  this  State.  Again,  the  total  risk  of  lending  is  increased  by  the  numerous 
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poor  risks.  And,  finally,  many  borrowers  who  could  be  good  risks  follow  the 
bad  example  of  the  poor  risks. 

These  potentially  good  ones  are  often  in  the  vicious  circle;  they  are  ineffi- 
cient largely  because  they  can't  get  the  means  to  improve.  To  get  a  start 
they  need  funds  at  reasonable  rates.  But  so  high  are  the  rates  they  pay,  and 
so  small  is  the  proportion  of  the  value. of  their  security  that  they  receive,  that 
often  they  can  gather  no  headway.  The  inevitable  bad  year — in  Texas,  one 
in  every  five  years,  to  put  it  very  conservatively — puts  them  under.  The  man 
who  has  to  pay  12  per  cent  for  cash,  and  from  20  to  30  per  cent  for  book  credit, 
must  be  a  mighty  good  man  to  get  ahead.  Potentially  good  men  are  prevented 
from  acquiring  and  using  machinery  and  live  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  becoming 
farm  owners ;  and  thus,  again,  Texas  agriculture  suffers. 

Besides  the  stagnation  and  poor  farming  that  result  in  part  from  the  credit 
system  of  our  State,  a  distinct  evil  comes  in  the  effect  on  marketing.  The 
crops  are  mortgaged ;  and  the  lender  naturally  makes  the  mortgage  mature 
when  the  crop  is  harvested.  Thus  the  crop  must  be  sold  at  once,  regardless 
of  price.  How  many  borrowers  would  hold  their  cotton  if  they  could  is  doubt- 
ful ;  no  one  knows  that.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  would  be  better  if 
they  could  have  the  means  to  hold  if  they  would. 

I  might  mention  the  fact  that  the  evasion  of  a  statute  in  itself  is  an  evil, 
while  I  am  talking  about  evils,  but  that  sort  of  evil  is  so  common  that  it  re- 
quires no  discussion. 

The  causes:  Now,  I  believe,  in  passing  to  the  causes  and  remedies,  that  the 
credit  problem  is  an  index  of  the  whole  land  problem.  Superficial  observers  are 
too  apt  to  attribute  our  bad  credit  conditions  entirely  to  one  cause,  now  blaming 
the  farmer,  now  the  landlord,  and  now  some  law  or  other.  But  the  matter  is 
not  simple.  The  rate  of  interest  and  terms  of  credit  are  immediately  depend- 
ent upon  risk  and  upon  the  productivity  of  loans.  If  borrowers  are  honest  and 
thrifty,  or  possessed  of  property,  and  if  the  productivity  of  investment  is  high, 
risks  will  be  low,  and  so  will  interest  rates.  Thus  the  problem  may  be  roughly 
summed  up  as  being  one  of  risk.  Also,  credit  may  be  hampered  by  restrictions 
upon  the  flow  of  capital  into  unsupplied  areas. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  that  affect  risk  in  Texas?  And  what  are  the 
barriers  that  hinder  the  flow  of  capital  hither?  They  can  be  reduced  to  two 
classes;  first,  natural  condition;  second,  to  social  arrangements.  The  dis- 
tinction is  worth  while,  for  obviously  natural  conditions  are  largely  beyond  our 
making,  and  social  arrangements  we  have  made  and  can  make  again. 

First,  as  to  natural  conditions:  (1)  The  character  of  those  who  borrow. 
That  some  proportion  of  the  Texas  tenantry  is  deficient  in  the  very  bases  of 
credit,  no  one  denies.  No  one  knows  how  large  it  is.  It  seems  to  be  large 
enough  to  be  an  important  cause  of  a  high  interest  rate.  Perhaps  one-third  of 
our  tenants  are  so  shiftless  and  inefficient  as  to  be  very  poor  risks.  And 
these  are  the  ones  who  move  so  often  that  the  lender  can  not  count  on  them. 
No  one  knows  the  cause  and  one  guess  is  as  good  as  another. 

A  second  natural  cause  is  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  our  climate.  For 
example,  at  Fort  Worth  the  annual  rainfall  between  1899  and  1909  varied 
between  18  and  45  inches,  with  wide  fluctuations  each  year.  Frosts  and  floods 
and  hot  winds  play  their  part.  Of  course  our  one-crop  system  intensifies  this 
risk. 

Social  arrangement:  (1)  First  among  social  arrangements  may  be  men- 
tioned various  statutes  which  operate  to  increase  risks  and  reduce  the  supply 
of  capital. 

(a)  The  homestead  law  is  the  most  serious  restriction.  In  a  general  way 
it  locks  up  a  large  part  of  the  assets  of  Texas  farmers  so  that  they  can  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  credit.  And  this  diminishes  the  amount  of  capital  that  can 
be  attracted  to  this  State.  It  is  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  cooperative  land-mortgage  associations  which  have  done  so  much 
good  in  Europe.  As  long-time  loans  require  such  security  as  land,  the  home- 
stead-exemption law  makes  the  evil  system  of  short-time  loans  and  renewals 
too  common.  Loans  on  chattel-mortgage  securities  are  often  too  short,  boar 
too  high  a  rate  of  interest,  and  afford  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
security  to  be  desirable.  The  larger  landowners,  under  the  exemption  of  home- 
steads, are  often  compelled  to  borrow  on  farms  that  are  not  well  improved, 
because  their  best  farms  are  homesteads ;  and  this  makes  their  interest  higher. 
The  small  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  discriminated  against,  in  that  he  owns 
no  land  above  the  amount  exempted,  and  consequently  must  mortgage  his 
crops  and  other  chattels  and  buy  supplies  at  tenant  prices.  Mr.  Chairman,, 
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remember  the  average  farm  in  the  black  land  is  only  117  acres  in  size,  and  the 
homestead  exemption  is  200  acres,  and  57  per  cent  of  all  Texas  farms  are  under 
200  acres.  The  average  size  of  farms  in  east  Texas  is  only  90  acres  in  size. 

I  have  here  to  say  that  the  homestead  law  is  evaded.  All  unreasonable  laws 
are.  Through  loan  companies,  bona  fide  sales  are  made  where  loans  are  really 
desired.  The  ostensible  seller,  but  real  borrower,  retains  a  vendor's  lien,  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  Also  a  mechanic's  lien  that  the  law  authorizes  is  used 
to  evade  the  law.  You  understand  that  you  can  place  a  mortgage  on  a  home- 
stead for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  dwelling  thereon,  and  it  amounts  to  giving 
a  mechanic's  lien  for  that  purpose.  The  evasion  arises  in  that  the  amount  of  the 
lien,  and  the  use  made  of  the  proceeds,  are  not  always  in  accordance  with 
the  lawful  purpose.  Of  course  the  law  adds  an  element  of  risk,  and  this  puts 
an  additional  burden  of  interest  upon  the  borrower. 

But  what  it  comes  to  is  this :  We  encourage  the  purchase  of  homesteads  by 
allowing  the  land  to  remain  subject  to  forced  sale  for  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  Then  we  turn  and  prevent  the  home  owner, from  prospering  on 
his  land  by  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  use  the  homestead  as  a  basis  of  credit. 
This  may  force  him  back  to  the  ranks  of  the  tenantry. 

The  law  also  may  keep  the  landowner,  if  a  landlord,  from  making  those  im- 
provements that  the  tenant  needs  for  more  intensive  cultivation. 

(&)  The  attitude  of  Texas  toward  corporations  of  all  sorts,  right  or  wrong, 
has  been  an  agency  in  retarding  investment  and  settlement  by  enterprising 
business  men. 

(c)  In  particular,  legislation  which  restricts  the  operations  of  life  insurance 
companies  keeps  much  investment  out  of  the  State  by  subjecting  foreign  com- 
panies to  a  tax  of  3  per  cent.     I  refer  to  the  Robertson  law,  which  puts  a  tax 
of  3  per  cent  on  Texas  policies  unless  the  companies  invest  75  per  cent  of  the 
reserves  against  such  policies  or  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  assets  in  Texas 
lands  or  securities.     We  keep  them  out  altogether.     We  kill  the  goose  that 
might  be  laying  golden  eggs  in  this  State.     I  am  going  into  that  more  in  detail, 
if  it  be  desired,  at  the  end ;  but  probably  it  would  be  well  just  to  let  that  state- 
ment go  for  the  present. 

(d)  Again,   the  taxation  of  mortgages,   inasmuch   as  the  tax   is   generally 
shifted  to  the  mortgagor,  tends  to  increase  interest  paid  by  borrowers  on  farm 
property. 

(e)  One  other  la\v  which,  by  increasing  risks,  tends  to  some  slight  extent  to 
keep  interest  up  is  that  concerning  the  administration  of  estates.     This  law 
makes  notice  of  administration  by  publication  in  a  county  newspaper  valid,  and 
provides  that  claims  against  estates  which  are  not  presented  within  12  months 
after  the  original  grant  of  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration  must  wait 
until  all  claims  so  presented  are  satisfied.     This,  by  increasing  risks,  keeps  the 
mortgage  rate  up. 

(2)  Another  group  of  "social  arrangements" — here  I  come  to  the  customs — 
which  cause  bad  credit  lies  in  customs  and  methods  of  industry — methods  not 
required  by  any  law.  These,  in  part,  take  us  back  to  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, no  doubt ;  but,  in  part,  they  may  be  removed,  and  they  may  be  discussed 
separately.  Faulty  methods  in  farming  and  marketing  increase  risk  and  are 
fundamental  in  causing  high  interest  and  unfavorable  terms.  I  will  say  next 
to  nothing  on  the  score  of  farming  methods,  but  merely  observe  that  German, 
Swedish,  and  Bohemian  farmers  have  relatively  little  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
credit  and  rapidly  rise  out  of  tenantry. 

The  lack  of  marketing  organization,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  affects 
credit  in  two  ways :  First,  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  borrower  is  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  unwise  grading,  packing,  and  shipping  cut  dowrn  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale ;  second,  the  risk  of  lenders  is  increased  by  every  carload  that  goes  to  the 
wrong  market  or  goes  at  the  wrong  time.  The  present  lack  of  knowledge  of 
market  conditions  and  of  warehouses  for  holding  produce  pending  the  clearing 
of  glutted  markets  are  serious  menaces  to  the  ability-to-pay  basis  of  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  saving  of  present  wastes  in  marketing  would  reduce 
somewhat  the  need  of  borrowing. 

The  dependence  of  borrowers  upon  ordinary  commercial  credit — not  suited  to 
agricultural  loans — and  the  failure  of  landowners  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  storage  of  crops  are  causes  of  much  loss  in  marketing.  In  my  opinion,  the 
chief  criticism  of  landlords  in  Texas  lies  in  the  inadequate  improvements  they 
provide  the  tenant,  for  it  results  in  damaged  cotton,  sorghum,  etc.,  and  forces 
marketing.  If  the  landlords,  however,  could  count  on  better  tenants,  they 
would  be  more  forward  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  two-sided  matter,  as  has  been 
pointed  out. 
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I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  leave  the  question  of  farming  methods  without 
a  word  on  the  bad  effects  of  speculative  landholding.  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  I  mean,  all  Williamson  County  lands  increased  183  per  cent  in  value  from 
1900  to  1910;  yet  only  55  per  cent  are  improved  in  1910,  and  in  Bexar  County 
lands  increased  200  per  cent,  on  the  average,  with  only  24  per  cent  improved. 
And  you  can  find  similar  situations  in  Bell  County  and  others.  Now,  it  is 
obvious  what  that  means.  To  some  extent  it  keeps  land  from  cultivation,  but 
this  is  not  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  important.  The  chief  evil  is  that  a 
general  speculative  fever  possesses  most  Texas  farmers.  They  hold  more  land 
than  they  can  farm  well.  They  farm  with  an  eye  on  the  hind  market.  They 
are  more  like  goldseekers  than  sober  producers.  This  is,  in  part,  responsible 
for  the  shifting  and  wandering  of  tenants.  Until  our  farmers  buckle  down  to 
making  all  they  can  on  their  farms  by  farming  and  make  a  life  study  of  their 
lands  we  will  have  poor  farming,  shifting  farmers,  and  needlessly  high  risks. 

As  to  credits,  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  our  whole  credit  system  is  based 
on  the  assumption,  first,  that  the  farmer  is  to  raise  nothing  but  cotton;  and, 
second,  is  to  sell  all  the  cotton  in  October  and  November. 

Those  are  the  two  salient  aspects  of  our  credit  system.  It  is  specialized  to 
helping  the  farmer  "  make  a  crop,"  which  crop  is  given  as  security.  The  whole 
system  is  in  a  rut.  It  forces  the  farmer  to  stay  in  the  rut.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  live  stock  nor  improvements.  It  does  not  enable  the  farmer  to  hold 
his  crop.  The  idea  of  charging  10  per  cent  for  loans  on  a  prospective  crop  is 
reasonable,  especially  when  there  is  no  diversification;  but  to  charge  10  per 
cent  on  loans  secured  by  durable  crops  when  made  and  when  their  value  is 
pretty  well  known  is  absurd. 

So  much  for  the  statement  of  the  causes.  The  discussion  of  the  remedies,  of 
course,  is  only  possible  after  we  know  the  causes. 

Remedies:  In  considering  the  possibility  of  improving  the  farm-credit  situ- 
ation, I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cure-all,  no  panacea.  We 
must  build  from  the  ground  up.  We  must  take  care  that  the  bases  of  credit 
are  established.  We  must  attack  the  demon  risk  along  the  whole  line.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  group  of  farmers  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  are 
more  in  the  jaws  of  risk,  which  is  a  menace  and  an  evil  to  all  mankind,  than 
the  Texas  farmers. 

The  fundamental  causes  of  risk  have  been  outlined.  Now,  let  me  mention 
all  the  possible  precautions  that,  in  my  judgment,  may  be  taken  to  reduce 
risks.  First,  those  from  natural  conditions:  Diversification  and  the  raising 
of  live  stock  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  insurance.  It  pays  in  the  long 
run.  Our  water  must  be  conserved  and  irrigation  used  where  possible. 
Orchard-heating  devices  must  be  adopted.  More  drought-resistant  crops  are 
still  a  possibility.  Then,  second,  we  must  redouble  the  battle  against  the 
forces  of  ignorance  and  thriftlessness.  Education  is  the  strongest  ally  of  good 
credit.  And  to  these  ends  there  must  come  a  better  understanding  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  You  see  I  am  just  outlining,  Mr.  Chairman.  Finally, 
we  must  modify  certain  laws  already  referred  to  as  hampering  credit,  and  then 
enact  others  to  encourage  those  forms  of  organization  that  build  up  credit. 
To  be  concrete,  I  will  mention  two  specific  steps  that  should  be  taken  at  once. 

First,  the  homestead-exemption  law  should  be  altered,  though  not  abolished. 
With  the  changed  conditions  and  higher  land  values  the  200-acre  exemption 
has  become  an  evil.  Of  20  bankers  and  money  lenders  questioned  16  were  in 
favor  of  some  change ;  and,  more  notable  still,  over  half  of  the  borrowers  ques- 
tioned were  of  a  like  opinion.  I  think  this  will  soon  be  an  issue  with  us. 
Something  like  the  following  provision  would  be  good :  Have  a  fixed  minimum 
exemption  of  a  certain  value,  say  $1,000.  To  this  add  a  certain  per  cent  of 
any  additional  land  values  owned  up  to,  say,  $5,000.  Establish  $5,000  as  a 
Maximum  amount  that  may  be  exempt.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  aver- 
age-size farm  is  only  117  acres  in  the  black-land  belt  and  90  acres  in  east 
Texas,  the  folly  of  a  200-acre  exemption  is  apparent.  Indeed,  any  exemption 
based  on  the  number  of  acres  works  an  injustice,  for  land  varies  so  in  value. 
But  the  value  of  the  land  in  an  average  black-land  farm  is  under  $4,000,  so 
that  a  $5,000  maximum  is  liberal. 

The  second  specific  step  should  be  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  cooperative  organizations,  both  in  marketing  and  credit.  The 
former  is  now  provided  for  in  Texas — though  not  on  a  cooperative  basis — by 
a  statute  that  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  our  provisions  for  cooperative 
credit  is  as  good  as  nonexistent.  We  might  just  as  well  have  no  such  law  on 
the  books.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  cooperative  land  mortgage  associa- 
tions, a  form  of  organization  that  makes  land  a  fairly  liquid  asset,  and  a  basis 
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of  cheap  credit  in  more  civilized  countries.  Nor  will  we  have  them  until  our 
homestead-exemption  law  is  modified. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  no  personal-credit  associations.  To  be  sure  we 
have  a  law,  but  it  is  futile.  As  I  pointed  out  in  an  article  published  in  March, 
1914,  this  law  provides  a  maximum  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent,  while  the 
average  commercial  rate  is  at  least  1\  per  cent.  So  great  a  difference  is  not 
practical.  Moreover,  the  provision  that  loans  shall  not  exceed  $200  nor  run 
for  longer  than  eight  months  are  bad  in  a  State  in  which  the  average  amount 
borrowed  from  banks  alone  runs  from  $250  to  $500,  and  in  which  credit  is 
needed  for  at  least  nine  months. 

But  even  if  the  machinery  of  organization  provided  were  perfect,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  it  would  be  used,  for  there  would  be  lacking  the  motive  force 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  ignorance  and  custom.  The  time  has  come  for 
action.  It  is  easy  to  talk  and  to  pass  laws.  What  we  need  is  deeds.  We  need 
wise  men  in  the^  field  showing  farmers  how  and  staying  on  the  job  until  the 
organization  is  in  working  order.  We  need  a  wTise  man  at  the  head  of  such  a 
field  force  to  direct  its  operations  and  to  focus  suggestions  for  reforms.  If 
only  we  could  count  upon  getting  such  a  man,  I  \vould  say  that  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  of  progress  that  could  be  taken  would  be  to  establish  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  cooperative  organizations,  and  to  put  at  his  disposal  an  ade- 
quate force  of  field  workers. 

Now,  that  may  seem  a  little  bit  rhetorical  and  obvious  to  you  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  commission,  but  if  you  had  lived  in  Texas  even  as  long  as  I  have 
you  would  be  conversant  with  the  fact  that  we  are  more  given  to  talk  and  the 
passage  of  laws  and  less  given  to  deeds,  perhaps,  than  other  population  of  simi- 
lar size  and  natural  resources  in  the  world. 

Then,  too,  if  we  are  to  have  any  considerable  use  of  cooperative  credits,  some 
central  organization  must  be  provided.  This  would  be  a  central  cooperative 
bank  with  shares  held  by  local  associations.  Please  do  not  confuse  it  with  the 
Colquitt  Central  Bank.  I  believe  that  the  State  would  act  wisely  if  it  were  to 
place  on  deposit  with  this  bank  some  of  the  public  funds,  or  to  purchase  stock 
in  the  bank,  or  both.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  hope  to  get  started,  so 
great  is  the  inertia  of  that  part  of  our  farming  population  which  most  needs 
improved  credits,  unless  the  State  steps  in  and  assumes  a  wise  degree  of  posi- 
tive leadership. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is : 

1.  Credit  will  be  dear  as  long  as  these  risk-breeding  fundamentals  remain, 
and  they  can  only  be  eradicated  by  years  of  training. 

2.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  can  do  much  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation 
by  removing  barriers,  and  by  relieving  the  farmer  of  his  dependence  upon  credit 
that  is  not  designed  for  agricultural  loans.     It  can  be  proved  that  farmers,  who 
are  no  better  than  a  large  part  of  our  tenants,  get  credit  at  the  same  rate  that 
other  business  men  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon  wishes  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Professor,  do  these  extensive  credits  and  high  rates 
of  interest  have  any  injurious  or  beneficial  reflex  influence  on  the  other  busi- 
ness of  this  community  that  would  warrant  the  whole  people  in  becoming  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  no  matter  what  business  they  are  in? 

Prof.  HANEY.  It  profoundly  affects  the  whole  situation.  The  whole  State  of 
Texas,  including  the  parts  not  interested  in  cotton  raising,  are  affected  by  this 
vicious  system.  It  affects  everyone  of  us.  You  see  it  is  the  fundamental  basis 
for  bad  farming,  and  we  depend  upon  the  farms. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Then  it  has  its  effect  upon  either  business  prosperity 
or  depression? 

Prof.  HANEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Dr.  Haney,  I  have  been  handed  one  question  to  ask  you, 
and  I  will  read  it  to  you.  Would  not  the  taxation  of  land  values  which  would 
stop  land  speculation  reduce  the  selling  price  of  land  and  make  more  oppor- 
tunities for  tenants  to  own  their  own  homes? 

Prof.  HANEY.  What  kind  of  a  tax  is  meant? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  reading  it  to  you  just  as  it  was  handed  to  me. 

Prof.  HANEY.  I  can  not  answer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  can  not  answer  it  in  that  form? 

Prof.  HANEY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  that  is  all.  You  will  be  excused,  then,  Doctor.  We 
are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Thurman,  please. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  W.  L.  THURMAN. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name,  please? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  W.  L.  Thurman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  Lecturer  in  the  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  Oklahoma. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  reside  in  what  part  of  Oklahoma? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  Northwest  part. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  sketch,  Dr.  Thurman.  ns  the  other  wit- 
nesses have  done,  what  your  opportunities  of  observation  have  been? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  I  was  born  and  reared  on  a  ranch  here  in  Texas  in  the  early 
days.  When  the  ranching  passed  away  I  went  into  farming.  When  I  was 
about  22  years  old  I  combined  teaching  and  farming.  Later  on  I  dropped  the 
teaching  and  combined  farming  with  preaching  for  a  number  of  years.  Then 
I  went  into  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and  followed  that  until  four 
years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  are  in  the  field  as  a  lecturer  now? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  field? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  Socialist  lecture  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  land  question  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  give  us  the  result  of  your  ob- 
servations or  anything  you  have  prepared,  Mr.  Thurman,  having  a  view  to 
avoiding  any  possible  repetition. 

Dr.  THURMAN.  With  your  permission,  in  order  to  avoid  losing  time,  because 
you  have  had  so  much  consumed,  and  so  much  has  been  said  that  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  me  but  a  few  minutes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  I  will  read  a  general  statement,  and  then  I  would  prefer  to 
economize  time  by  your  asking  whatever  questions  you  prefer.  [Reading:] 

"  The  question  regarding  the  development  of  Texas  during  the  last  20  years 
has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  Gov.  Ferguson  that  I  regard  it  as  unnecessary 
to  spend  any  time  on  that  point.  Likewise  Mr.  P.  S.  Nagle  has  so  fully  dis- 
cussed the  development  of  Oklahoma  since  its  opening  up  by  act  of  Congress 
that  nothing  need  be  said  on  that  line.  Tenantry  has  developed  rapidly  from 
the  time  that  Oklahoma  became  a  State.  Prior  to  statehood  in  Oklahoma  all 
of  the  white  people  were  tenants  except  those  who  intermarried  with  the  In- 
dian people.  The  reason  for  such  a  large  percentage  of  white  tenants  during 
the  tribal  time  was  that  all  the  land  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma  was  held  in  the 
name  of  the  Indian  governments,  and  therefore  white  people,  except  those  who 
acquired  a  right  by  intermarriage,  were  excluded  from  control  of  the  soil,  and 
of  necessity,  if  they  farmed  in  the  Indian  country,  they  were  renters,  paying 
rent  to  Indian  landlords.  With  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  for  settlement  under 
the  allotment  of  lands  came  the  end  of  the  tribal  control  of  land.  The  Indians 
received  their  allotments.  And  I  might  add  here  that  for  certain  negroes,  either 
Indian  slaves  or  their  descendants,  received  40-acre  allotments. 

"  By  act  of  Congress  the  remainder  of  the  land,  except  that  portion  reserved 
and  known  as  segregated  land,  was  settled  by  white  people,  who  took  it  as 
homesteads.  Oklahoma  began  with  free  homes.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  by  and  now  55  per  cent  of  its  population  are  renters  and  over 
80  per  cent  of  its  farms  are  mortgaged.  Even  in  some  of  the  best  counties  of 
the  State  in  the  wheat  belt — now,  to  use  this  board  as  an  illustration,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  draw  a  line  east  and  west,  from  Texas  on  the  west  to  Arkansas  on 
the  east,  right  through  Oklahoma  City,  north  of  that  is  the  grain  belt,  and 
then  the  Santa  Fe  Road,  running  out  of  Fort  Worth  and  north,  runs  through 
Gainesville,  Ardmore,  and  north  to  the  Kansas  line,  and  that  divides  the 
State  almost  in  half  east  and  west,  and  west  of  that  railway  is  largely  a  grain 
belt.  Even  in  the  wheat  belt — I  refer  now  to  the  part  in  which  I  live  up  here, 
the  northwest  part — dividing  the  State  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  and 
including  the  tier  of  three  counties  from  the  Kansas  side — even  in  the  wheat 
belt  87  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  under  mortgage.  When  we  remember  that 
the  history  of  mortgaged  farms  is  that  62  per  cent  of  them  are  lost  under  fore- 
closure of  mortgages,  it  is  certain  that  the  doom  of  many  farmers  of  Oklahoma 
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who  are  counted  as  home  owners  will  be  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
pushed  over  into  the  renters'  column. 

"  We  now  have  in  Oklahoma  104,000  tenant  farmers — those  figures  are  ob- 
tained from  our  agricultural  department.  Add  to  this  number  the  62  per  cent 
of  the  80  per  cent  who  are  living  on  mortgaged  farms  and  we  will  have  52,000 
more  tenant  farmers  in  that  State.  Add  to  the  present  number  of  tenants, 
104,000,  this  52,000,  and  it  will  make  156,000  tenants,  leaving  us  about  45,000 
who  will  own  farms,  homes,  in  that  State.  The  development  of  tenancy  in 
Oklahoma  has  been  rapid.  I  would  estimate  fully  500  per  cent  since  the  orig- 
inal opening  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  not  the  official  figures,  however,  and  I  have 
estimated  500  per  cent  in  20  years. 

"  Landlordism  is  developing  in  Oklahoma  for  the  following  reasons : 

"  1.  Some  have  become  retired  farmers,  and  moved  to  town.  Those  places 
are  now  rented. 

"  2.  Some  own  farms  in  Oklahoma  who  have  left  the  State. 

"  3.  Some  have  bought  additional  farms.  Generally  the  farms  thus  bought 
were  under  mortgage ;  the  original  owner  sold  his  equity  in.  the  land. 

"  4.  Many  Indian  allotments  are  very  large,  as  land  was  allotted  not  only 
by  the  Indian  parents,  but  also  by  each  Indian  child.  Most  of  this  land  is 
worked  by  tenant  farmers.  And  I  would  explain  by  saying,  take  the  eastern 
half  of  the  State,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indian  allotments  are  in  that  half. 
Take  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  being  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  and  take  them  altogether  they  wrere  very  numerous, 
and  the  parents,  with  the  children,  all  had  allotments,  and  that  is  one  cause 
of  the  very  high  tenancy  there.  They  do  not  often  farm  their  own  land.  And 
those  allotments,  as  I  say,  were  made  not  only  to  the  Indian  parents,  but  also 
to  each  Indian  child,  and  most  of  this  land  is  now  farmed  by  tenants. 

"  5.  Land  grafters  have  gotten  control  of  a  great  deal  of  Indian  land  by  pay- 
ing to  the  Indians  a  small  price  for  a  lease.  Then  the  grafters  rent  these 
lands  to  landless  families  at  greatly  increased  rent.  One  firm  of  lawyers  in 
Ardmore,  Okla.,  are  thus  controlling  about  1,500  farms,  and  they  have  about 
1,500  families  renting  under  them. 

"  The  cotton  region  of  the  State  has  the  greatest  number  of  tenant  farmers. 
The  cotton  region  of  Oklahoma  proper  is  pretty  well  in  the  southeastern 
quarter  of  the  State,  and  along  the  southern  counties  in  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  raised  there. 

"  Now,  take  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  from  where  it  crosses  Red  River  north 
of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  on  north  to  Guthrie,  Okla.,  then  draw  a  line  across  the  State 
east  to  Arkansas;  that  part  of  Oklahoma  included  in  these  lines,  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State — and  over  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  are  tenants,  liv- 
ing in  poverty,  sheltered  by  wrretched  shacks,  most  of  them  not  fit  for  human 
habitation.  West  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  taking  in  the  western  half  of  the 
State,  and  across  the  northern  half  of  the  State — from  Arkansas  to  Texas — 
there  is  a  better  class  of  buildings  generally,  though  5  per  cent  of  them  are 
poorly  constructed  shacks. 

"  There  is  an  economic  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  housing  conditions  in 
the  southeast  quarter  of  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  other  three-quarters. 
The  three-quarters  referred  to — that  is,  the  northern  half  and  the  southwestern 
quarter — those  regions  of  the  State  are  almost  without  timber ;  there  is  prac- 
tically no  sawmill  timber  at  all  out  of  which  to  build  houses;  and  having  to 
buy  lumber  on  the  market,  good  lumber  was  bought.  Also,  having  little  timber 
for  fuel,  it  became  necessary  to  economize  on  fuel  by  constructing  good  houses. 
But  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  State  had  plenty  of  timber,  and  log  houses 
were  built.  Homes  were  built  out  of  "  rawhide  " — that  is,  lumber  made  from 
the  native  timber,  oak,  elm,  cotton  wood,  all  of  which  warps  badly.  This 
insured  plenty  of  ventilation  during  a  blizzard.  Besides  those  mentioned  are 
the  old  log  shacks  that  were  built  from  30  to  40  years  ago  by  the  Indians.  These 
Indian  shacks  were  generally  very  poorly  constructed,  and  many  of  them  were 
built  with  ridgepoles  instead  of  rafters,  and  the  ridgepoles  are  bagging  down 
in  the  middle,  and  the  most  of  them  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  many 
positively  dangerous  in  time  of  high  winds,  and  yet  families  are  living  in  them. 
These  Indian  shacks  are  leaky  and  rotting  down.  It  is  in  these  log  pens  and 
rawhide  houses  that  thousands  of  our  Oklahoma  tenant  families  live.  They 
are  helpless,  hopeless,  industrious  slaves,  living  in  degrading  poverty.  The 
women  and  the  children  are  overworked,  a  well  as  the  men.  Most  of  them  are 
now  very  poorly  clad  and  poorly  fed.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can 
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duplicate  that  Stewart  family  in  Oklahoma  by  the  hundreds  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

"  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  tenant  farmers'  children  have  limited  advantages  for 
obtaining  education.  The  chief  hindrance  is  in  the  fact  that  the  tenant  farmer, 
in  order  to  farm  at  all,  must  use  all  of  his  children  who  are  old  enough  to 
render  help  as  laborers  on  the  farm,  first,  in  helping  to  make  the  crop,  a  period 
covering  May  1  to  August  1.  Secondly,  their  assistance  must  be  had  from 
September  15  in  the  work  of  picking  cotton,  and  that  ends  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

"  The  percentage  of  ignorance  in  the  cotton  South  is  greater  than  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  this  section  of  Oklahoma,  growing  out  of  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  people  work,  than  in  other  parts.  Growing  up  in  ignorance,  what 
shall  we  expect  of  them? 

"  In  the  practice  of  medicine  I  have  had  opportunity  to  study  closely  into  the 
conditions  which  surround  the  tenant  cotton  farmers  of  Oklahoma  and  to  note 
the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  home  life,  health,  and  mental  development  of 
the  people. 

"  Protection  of  the  mothers  and  children  and  against  conditions  that  impose 
overwork  and  insufficient  food  is  demanded.  Society  must  meet  the  question 
involved.  Society  rests  upon  an  economic  basis;  it  is  determined  from  that 
basis.  Our  social  evils  are  economic  in  origin.  The  remedy  must  consist  in 
changes  in  the  economic  base  of  society.  Economic  relations  must  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  changed  economic  basis  or  there  can  be  no  solution  of  our  social 
problems.  Our  house  must  be  builded  upon  the  solid  rock  of  economic  justice, 
or  our  civilization  will  go  down." 

I  am  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  commission  has  taken  up  the  work  of 
making  investigations  to  determine  the  cause  and  cure  for  our  social  evils. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  that  Mr.  Nagle  pretty  well  stated  the  historical 
conditions  of  the  land  question? 

Dr.  THUBMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  other  topics  covered  by  the  questions  submitted 
to  you,  likewise?! 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  I  do  not  remember  so  well  about  that.  I  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly about  the  land  question,  because  I  heard  his  analysis  of  the  land  situa- 
tion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mrs.  Harriman  has  asked  me  to  ask  you  whether  or  not 
you  have  observed  whether  there  was  any  overcrowding  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  In  many  instances,  yes;  in  quite  a  number  of  instances,  not. 
But  there  is  in  many  others. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  landlords  recognize  their  social  responsibility  to 
their  tenants  in  regard  to  housing  conditions,  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  A  few  do ;  but  not  generally. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  tenants  as  a  rule  usually  show  proper  considera- 
tion for  the  property  of  the  landowners? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  Yes ;  except  in  taking  care  of  the  land,  and  that  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  as  a  rule  they  have  only  a  one-year  contract,  and  they  can  not 
feel  the  interest  they  should  in  the  matter  of  protecting  the  land  against  wash- 
ing by  constructing  the  necessary  ditches.  In  the  tenant  quarters  of  the  State 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  ruined  by  washing  away. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Generally  speaking,  is  there  a  feeling  of  unrest,  or  other- 
wise, among  the  tenants? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  A  very  deep-seated  feeling  of  unrest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that  feeling  met,  if  in  any  way,  by  the  State? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  effort,  through  public  agencies,  to  cure  those 
conditions;  that  is,  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  or  to  the  legislature? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  No ;  there  is  nothing  being  done  at  the  present. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mrs.  Harriman  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  HAEEIMAN.  Do  the  women  up  in  your  part  of  the  State  drag 
the  cotton  sacks? 

Dr.  THUEMAN.  Very  generally,  in  the  cotton  region  where  I  used  to  practice 
medicine. 

Commissioner  HAEEIMAN.  As  a  doctor,  what  do  you  think  the  effect  of  that  is 
upon  them? 
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Dr.  THURMAN.  I  positively  know,  after  being  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for 
years,  that  many  of  them  are  ruined. 

Commissioner  HARRIMAN.  Their  health? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  Yes.  I  have  seen,  many  times,  women  as  far  advanced  as  six 
or  seven  or  eight  months  make  regular  hands,  and,  then,  I  have  known  of  some 
exceptional  cases  where  they  have  worked  up  to  the  very  week  or  even  the  very 
day  of  confinement. 

Commissioner  HAEKIMAN.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  child? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  It  is  very  detrimental,  necessarily,  in  most  cases.  And  just 
there,  if  I  may  add,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  about  the  women,  what  I  know 
about  another  extreme  case.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  this  is  gen- 
eral ;  but,  in  extreme  cases  where  they  have  been  driven  by  poverty,  I  have  seen 
the  women  in  the  cotton  fields  with  babies  2  weeks  old,  and  I  have  seen  them 
with  their  little  babies  not  a  month  old  bedded  on  the  back  end  of  the  cotton 
sacks — away  back  there  10  feet  on  the  sacks,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
bed — and  they  drag  the  little  fellows  across  the  field,  not  a  month  old.  No  one 
was  left  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  child,  because  everybody  was  out  at  work 
in  the  field. 

Commissioner  HARRIMAN.  Are  those  white  people,  as  well  as  colored? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  Yes;  white,  as  well  as  colored. 

Commissioner  HARRIMAN.  Are  you  a  Socialist  preacher  because  you  think 
socialism  is  the  remedy  for  this  condition? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  I  do  think  so.  I  believe  that  society  must  be  reorganized  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  changed  environment.  The  environment  changes  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  old  organization  will  not  fit  into  the  new  environment. 

Commissioner  HARRIMAN.  Could  you  in  one  or  two  words  tell  us  what  your 
definition  of  socialism  is? 

Dr.  THURMAN.  I  would  give  it,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  as  the  collective 
ownership  and  collective  management  of  those  things  upon  which  all  the  people 
must  depend  for  life. 

Chairman  WALSH.  'That  is  all.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  You  may  be  excused 
finally. 

Mr.  Davis. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  DAVIS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  John  Davis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  are  a  practitioner  of  law  in  Dallas? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  the  land  question  in  east 
Texas,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  cut-over  land? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  born  and  reared  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Davis,  to  describe 
the  conditions  there,  if  you  please,  and  give  the  reasons  why  those  lands  are 
not  on  the  market,  if  they  are  not  on  the  market,  and  what  figure  the  situation 
there  cuts  in  the  whole  land  question,  if  you  have  heard  it  discussed. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Do  you  want  to  discuss  it  historically  ? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  cut-over  lands  of  east  Texas  are  largely  within  the  boundary 
between  the  Sabine  and  Neches  Rivers.  That  territory  was  settled  first  along 
in  the  thirties,  forties,  and  fifties  by  people  from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
Georgia,  and  very  largely  they  consisted  of  frontiersmen  of  the  South  who 
settled  in  the  early  days  there,  and  some  of  them  brought  slaves.  They  settled 
along  the  creeks.  There  are  a  good  many  creeks  and  branches  through  that 
country  and  it  is  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  they  settled  on  the  creeks 
and  usually  they  obtained  the  land  for  a  nominal  cost.  They  would  build  on 
the  hills  and  cultivate  the  land  down  to  the  creek.  The  land  consists  of  the 
bottom  field,  the  hammock,  and  the  upland  fields. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  have  it  in  large  tracts? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Usually  from  200  to  300  acres  and  sometimes  600  acres  of  land. 
The  pine  land  \vas  not  taken  up  by  the  settlers,  but  was  usually  used  as  school 
land  or  for  donation  to  the  railroads  and  bought  in  by  lumber  companies  after 
the  war. 

After  the  Civil  War  was  over,  of  course,  the  slaves  were  freed  and  the  old 
original  settlers  were  there  and  they  had  nothing  but  the  land ;  their  slaves  were 
freed. 
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•  That  condition  continued  until  about  1880.  About  1880  the  railroads  began  to 
build  through  there  and  some  foreign  people  came  jn  and  then  mills  were  erected — 
sawmills — along  the  railroad.  These  sawmills  brought  in  a  great  influx  of  mill 
hands.  Because  of  those  mills  being  there  the  farmers  quit  their  farms  and 
went  to  the  sawmills  and  worked  in  the  mills,  abandoning  their  farms.  The  re- 
sult was,  in  the  eighties  and  the  nineties  and  up  to  1900,  was,  and  the  same  situa- 
tion exists  up  to  now,  the  whole  community  life  was  disturbed,  and  some  people 
who  were  formerly  good  citizens  in  the  community  went  to  the  bad  and  became 
shiftless  and  they  would  drift  more  or  less. 

Now,  at  this  time  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  this  country  that  is  what  is 
known  as  cut-over  land.  There  are  a  good  many  tenants  there,  but  the  per- 
centage is  small.  Most  of  the  people  own  their  own  homes,  but  they  are  still 
backward  in  the  question  of  advancement  along  economic  lines.  However,  the 
school  facilities  are  being  improved  all  the  time.  Where  they  used  to  have  a 
one-room  schoolhouse  they  have  now  many  good  schools,  and  they  have  ob- 
tained those  school  buildings  and  funds  for  the  schools  not  only  from  State 
taxes,  but  they  have  independent  school  districts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  what  circumstances  are  those  lands  sold  to  settlers 
nowadays? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  A  large  percentage  of  the  land  is  not  on  the  market. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  They  are  holding  it  for  future  timber  purposes.  In  other  words, 
they  can  cut  over  land  every  25  or  30  years  where  they  leave  medium-sized 
timber ;  but  in  the  last  few  years  they  are  cutting  it  more  closely,  and  it  takes 
now  from  30  to  35  years  to  get  a  saw  log  off  of  the  land. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Usually,  is  the  land  fertile? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  sir ;  except  along  the  creeks  and  in  the  hammocks ;  not  much 
outside  of  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  it  is  productive,  what  is  the  cost  of  preparing  it 
to  till? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  It  costs  from  $5  to  $10  an  acre  to  clear  it,' and  they  just  cut  the 
timber  down  and  burn  the  logs  and  leave  the  stump  there,  and  it  costs  about 
$10  to  $20  an  acre  to  remove  all  the  stumps  and  prepare  it  for  cultivation. 
Some  of  that  land  is  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  small  mill  owners,  who 
have  had  their  day  and  cut  the  timber  off. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  figure  would  you  say  that  large  section  <i  the  State 
cuts  in  the  land  situation? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  always  contended,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  east  Texas  was  the 
best  poor  man's  country  in  the  world.  It  is  cheap  land  with  plenty  of  water 
and  wood,  with  good  climate,  and  you  can  always  produce  a  crop;  there  is 
never  a  year  that  you  can  not  produce  a  reasonable  crop;  not  so  much,  of 
course,  as  in  the  black  lands,  but  the  seasons  are  better. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  the  owners  of  the  land  principally  live? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Those  who  till  the  soil  mostly  live  on  the  property,  but  the  mill 
owners  live,  of  course,  in  the  cities,  and  some  even  out  of  the  State. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  any  very  large  proportion  of  them  live  out  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  Houston  Oil  Co.,  for  instance,  owns  a  vast  amount  of  cut- 
over  timberland,  and  the  stockholders  of  that  company  live  in  Houston,  and 
some  of  them  in  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  development  along  the  line  of  opening  it 
for  settlement? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  down  there  last  August  and  September,  and  they 
are  now  attempting  to  open  some  of  that  land  for  colonization  purposes,  reserv- 
ing the  mineral  rights  to  the  Houston  Land  Co.,  or  whoever  may  own  the 
land. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  proportion  of  the  land  is  tilled  by  tenants? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Of  the  country  as  a  whole,  from  10  to  20  per  cent;  it  varies. 
The  tenant  problem  has  never  become  serious  there,  because  the  sawmills  have 
taken  up  the  floating  population. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  the  tenant  problem  is  largely  a  question 
of  surplus  labor,  you  might  say,  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  will  say  yes.  Up  until  recent  years  the  lands  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  as  a  public  domain,  were  given  for  a  nominal  or  no  consideration  to 
the  people  who  came  from  the  older  States,  and  that  land  has  all  been  taken 
up  and  there  is  no  surplus  lands,  there  is  no  cheap  or  free  land  found  now, 
and  the  people  who  come  now  are  compelled  to  buy  under  present  conditions. 
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Commissioner  LENNON.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question  for  personal  informa- 
tion. Does  the  cut-over  pine  country  in  that  region  produce  again  pine,  or 
scrub  oak,  as  it  does  up  in  our  country,  or  a  growth  that  was  never  on  there 
originally? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  cut-over  land  produces  scrub  oak;  but  the  fields  that  have 
not  been  cultivated  and  thrown  out  produce  pine.  There  is  a  field  that  I 
played  on  as  a  boy  that  now  produces  pine  saw  logs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  own  any  land? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  We  have  purchased  50  acres  on  a  beautiful  creek  down  there, 
where  we  go  every  summer  ;  we  have  no  landholdings  but  this  beautiful  piece 
of  land  that  we  go  to  for  a  vacation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Davis,  you  may  be  excused;  thank  you. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  will  leave  a  little  statement  with  the  stenographer. 

( The  statement  so  referred  to,  entitled  "  Rural  problems  in  Texas,"  by 
John  Davis,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Yeary,  will  you  please  take  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  B.  YEARY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  YEARY.  W.  B.  Yeary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Yeary? 

Mr.  YEABY.  At  Farmersville,  in  Collins  County,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  far  from  here  is  that? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Forty  miles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  direction? 

Mr.  YEABY.  North. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Yeary? 

Mr.  YEABY.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  have  got  some  other  interests. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  your  other  interests? 

Mr.  YEABY.  I  have  stock  in  a  bank. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  the  manufacturing  business,  also? 

Mr.  YEABY.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  you  are  in  the  silo- 
manufacturing  business. 

Mr.  YEABY.  I  am  just  agent  for  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish,  as  the  other  witnesses  have  done,  that  you 
would  give  us  a  sketch  of  what  your  activities  have  been;  your  place  of  resi- 
dence, your  nativity,  and  the  business  activities  of  your  life  since  you  have 
grown  up. 

Mr.  YEABY.  I  was  born  within  a  mile  of  Farmersville,  Tex.  My  father  was 
there  20  years  before  I  was  born. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  your  father's  and  your  mother's  folks  come 
from? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  Tennessee. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  Americans  for  some  distance  back? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed,  please. 

Mr.  YEABY.  I  lived  on  a  farm  a  mile  from  Farmersville,  Tex.,  until  I  was 
16  years  old.  My  father,  after  he  began  to  get  a  little  old,  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  I  being  a  cripple,  he  bought  12  acres  of  land 
close  to  town  so  that  I  and  the  other  children,  girls,  could  go  to  school.  I 
was  15  years  old.  I  and  the  girls  cultivated  that  12  acres,  principally  in  cotton, 
until  I  was  20  years  old,  clerking  in  the  store  in  wet  weather  and  busy  times, 
and  at  the  age  of  20  I  was  employed  in  a  drug  store  clerking.  Four  years  later 
I  bought  an  interest  in  the  drug  store.  I  continued  in  the  drug  business  until — 
20  years — and  then  moved  out  on  my  farm  a  mile  and  half  from  town. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  acquire  that  farm  you  moved  out  on? 

Mr.  YEABY.  My  mother  and  father  willed  me  100  acres,  and  then  I  bought 
some  other  farm  land.  I  continued  to  buy  all  the  20  years  I  was  in  the  drug 
business,  putting  in  all  the  money  I  made. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  you  moved  out,  how  much  land  did  you  have? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  acres.  I  moved  out  on  the  farm  in 
1897,  and  in  1901  I  sold  my  interest  in  the  drug  store  and  bought  stock  in  the 
bank,  and  I  have  lived  on  the  farm  ever  since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  farmed  the  place  yourself? 

Mr.  YEABY.  I  have  farmed  all  I  could. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  employ  farm  hands,  or  do  you  have  any  of  it  let 
out  to  tenants? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  I  farm  a  little  differently  from  most  people.  I  live  on  140 
acres,  and  I  have  700  or  800  acres  close  around  me,  and  as  my  land  begins  to 
wear  or  wash  on  the  different  farms,  I  sow  it  in  oats  or  wheat  and  rotate  it 
at  the  different  places.  I  keep  something  like  200  or  300  acres  of  the  800 
acres  of  land  so  farmed  myself,  and  cultivated  in  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
alfalfa,  and  I  build  it  up  in  that  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  a  family,  have  you? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Yes.  The  rest  of  the  land  I  rent  out.  I  have  two  other  farms 
of  150  and  200  acres  farther  away  than  that,  and  I  rent  it  all  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  tenants  do  you  have? 

Mr.  YEABY.  From  8  to  12. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  them  for  some  length  of  time? 

Mr.  YEABY.  I  have  one  renter  that  has  been  with  me  for  20  years;  I  have 
another  renter  that  has  been  with  me  about  15  years,  and  one  has  been  with  me 
about  6  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  your  experience  with  your  own  tenants, 
the  sort  of  contracts  you  have  with  them,  how  you  select  them,  how  you  bargain 
with  them,  what  sort  of  agreement  you  have,  whether  it  is  in  writing  or  not, 
and  generally  how  you  deal  with  them  with  reference  to  the  crops  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent? 

Mr.  YEABY.  When  I  first  moved  out  on  the  farm  I  got  up  some  written  con- 
tracts, but  I  soon  found  that  the  written  contract,  under  the  statutory  law  of 
the  State — it  did  not  appear  to  me  there  was  very  much  use  in  it,  and  conse- 
quently if  I  rented  a  man  a  place,  a  hous*e  and  50  or  75  or  100  acres,  he  under- 
stood that  I  was  to  receive  a  third  of  the  corn  and  a  fourth  of  the  cotton,  and 
I  had  very  little  to  say  about  it.  I  think  90  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  black- 
land  belt  is  rented  the  same  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  have  all  contracts  on  the  third  and  fourth  plan? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  can  go  ahead  and  describe,  Mr.  Yeary,  just  how  you 
got  along  with  your  tenants,  and  how  they  have  thrived,  or  otherwise,  what 
they  have  earned,  what  they  have  attempted  to  till,  and  please  give  a  study  of 
the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  YEABY.  My  tenants  have  been  like  the  tenants  of  any  other  landlord 
around.  Once  in  a  while  I  get  hold  of  a  sort  of  contrary  one,  and  we  change 
off  and  turn  him  loose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  started  in  to  tell  how  long  your  tenants  have  been 
with  you,  and  I  believe  I  interrupted  you;  you  said  one  had  been  with  you 
20  years  and  another  15  years? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  The  20-year  fellow  had  a  big  house  full  of  girls,  and  where  he 
has  made — they  all  work  in  the  field,  and  I  will  impress  on  your  mind  this; 
it  seems  like  the  lady  there  [referring  to  Commissioner  Harriman]  is  rather 
surprised  that  it  is  white  women  and  girls  that  work  in  the  field.  In  north- 
ern Texas  there  are  very  few  negroes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This  20-year  tenant,  do  his  girls  work  in  the  field? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Yes;  his  girls  work  in  the  field,  and  also  his  wife.  He  is  my 
brother.  f 

•  Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  they  do  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Chop  cotton  or  hoe  it,  and  they  pick  cotton,  and  they  do  their 
housework,  and  they  do  anything  else  that  can  be  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  of  a  family  do  those  men  have — how  much 
of  a  family  did  this  man  have? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  Seven  or  eight  children;  and  he  has  been  able  to  dress  his  chil- 
dren very  well  and  give  them  a  modern  education  and  send  them  to  school 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  of  two  or  three  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  YEABY.  From  the  time  they  were  little  folks,  practically,  up  to  the 
time  they  were  grown,  he  gave  them  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  after 
cotton  was  picked,  until  school  was  out,  or  until  cotton-chopping  time  began 
next  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  became  of  the  family,  did  the  girls  marry  off? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Into  farming  communities? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Usually  in  the  neighborhood? 
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Mr.  YEARY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  YEARY.  Some  did,  and  some  moved  west,  to  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  land  did  that  man  farm,  the  one  that  was 
with  you  20  years? 

Mr.  YEARY.  That  man  farmed  about  75  acres,  all  he  could  possibly  plow 
with  a  little  help. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  you  say  in  ordinary,  or  average,  years  with 
an  average  crop,  that  man  would  make  clear? 

Mr.  YEARY.  Sometimes  he  would  make  8  bales  of  cotton,  and  sometimes  12 
or  14. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  money  would  that  amount  to  a  year,  his 
earnings? 

Mr.  YEARY.  That  is  hard  to  say ;  since  he  has  been  there  we  have  sold  cot- 
ton for  4  cents,  and  have  sold  it  for  14.  As  to  the  grade  of  renters  who  go 
there,  or  as  to  my  renters,  they  are  sometimes  my  nephews,  and  sometimes 
they  are  my  cousins,  and  sometimes  the  boys  of  my  neighboring '  landowners, 
and  they  are  just  the  people  the  rest  of  us  are;  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
between  the  renters  and  the  landowners. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  is  no  class  difference  in  your  neighborhood,  then? 

Mr.  YEARY.  There  is  very  little  in  north  Texas.  I  notice  in  your  questions 
that  you  men  are  likely  to  get  a  wrong  impression.  In  the  river  bottoms  of 
Texas,  and  I  might  go  a  little  further — several  years  ago  I  was  elected  president 
of  the  Texas  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  and  was  president  of  it  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  have  been  very  active  in  trying  to  find  some  way  of  bettering 
marketing  cotton,  and  have  been  over  a  good  deal  of  the  State  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  South,  and  noticed  conditions  that  exist. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  the  black-land  section? 

Mr.  YEARY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Yeary. 

Mr.  YEARY.  Now,  some  of  your  witnesses  have  been  in  what  I  call  the  Brazos 
bottom  district.  Very  often  there  I  find  the  landowner  is  a  big  merchant  in 
town  and  a  banker  in  town,  and  he  has  his  renters  tied  up,  and  no  other  mer- 
chant can  sell  them  anything,  and  they  are  bound  to  trade  with  that  man, 
and  if  they  borrow  money  they  borrow  it  in  his  bank,  because  he  has  got  them 
tied  up  in  another  way ;  but  just  step  out  of  that  section  and  into  our  section, 
and  you  have  a  different  condition.  We  have  a  grocer  there  that  supplies  the 
renters  of  all  the  other  landowners  in  the  country ;  and  the  implement  man  will 
supply  them  with  their  implements,  and  the  druggist  will  supply  them  with 
their  drugs ;  you  have  a  different  proposition  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish,  at  this  point,  if  you  would,  give  the  price  of  rais- 
ing cotton  in  your  section.  I  mean  the  cost  price  of  raising  cotton. 

Mr.  YEARY.  You  gave  me  some  questions,  and  possibly  I  had  better  read  that, 
and  you  can  question  me  as  I  go  along. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would,  please. 

Mr.  YEARY.  First,  you  asked  me  to  mention  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 
The  cost  of  growing  cotton  differs  on  nearly  every  farm  and  with  nearly 
every  farmer,  as  well  as  in  every  State,  and  in  different  sections  of  the  State. 
No  two  States  are  alike,  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  production,  and 
the  seasons  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  production,  more  than  anything  else. 

I  find  that  but  few  farmers  take  the  pains  to  keep  an  account  of  their  land. 
The  large  majority  does  not  know  how  to  keep  their  books,  nor  how  to  estimate 
the  cost.  The  main  cause  for  not  doing  so  is  because  they  have  no  voice  in 
pricing  their  cotton,  and  must  raise  and  sell  it  regardless  of  cost. 

What  is  the  necessity  or  use  of  a  man  figuring  up  a  thing  and  knowing  the 
cost  of  producing  his  cotton  when  he  has  not  got  anything  to  say  about  selling 
it?  If  he  has  just  got  to  take  the  price  the  gamblers  of  the  world  set  on  it, 
there  is  no  use  of  him  worrying  about  figuring  up  the  cost  of  it.  That  is  a 
condition  that  we  have. 

On  my  farm,  under  my  own  management,  I  find  the  cost  to  be  about  12  cents 
per  pound,  though  wages  are  higher  in  my  section— the  black-land  belt  of 
north  Texas — than  in  many  parts  of  the  cotton  belt,  though  the  yield  is  bet- 
ter and  one  man  can  cultivate  more  land.  A  mistake  is  frequently  made  by 
an  experiment  station  or  specialist,  who  has  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
asked  for  in  the  way  of  soil,  seed,  implements,  and  knowledge,  and  his  results 
are  given  to  the  public  as  the  cost  of  cotton,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  the  minimum 
cost,  or  shows  how  cheap  it  can  be  produced  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
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cumstances,  rather  than  what  it  does  cost  on  an  average,  or  what  is  possible 
over  any  section.  The  same  experts  could  possibly  not  do  any  better  or  as 
well,  under  the  average  conditions  of  the  average  farmer  or  tenant. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  average  renter — I  have  seen  negroes,  and  I 
have  seen  as  sorry  men  as  you  probably  ever  saw,  that  were  experts  at  raising 
cotton.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think,  although  we  may  have  a  tremendous  lot  of 
ignorance  in  the  South  in  some  respects,  that  we  have  no  experts ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  preparing  the  land  for  cotton  and  raising  cotton  we  have  experts. 
When  you  find  a  little  girl  10  or  12  years  old  that  can  beat  any  man  you  can 
bring  in  here  from  Ohio  or  Illinois  or  anywhere  else,  I  would  call  her  an  ex- 
pert; and  when  a  little  girl  10  or  12  years  old  can  go  into  the  field  with  a  hoe 
and  hoe  more  than  a  man  you  can  bring  here  from  the  North,  I  call  her  an 
expert.  In  that  respect  we  have  experts. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  land  and  all  kinds  of  farmers  and  equipment.  Some 
must  cultivate  very  poor  land  and  use  very  sorry  equipment.  It  requires  the 
efforts  of  all  to  supply  the  cotton  required  by  the  world  in  normal  times.  It 
takes  all  of  them  to  make  the  15,000,000  bales  we  are  supposed  to  make  this 
year.  The  land,  conditions,  men,  and  equipment  can  not  be  changed  at  once, 
or  ever  for  the  better,  until  there  is  a  profit  in  the  business.  We  are  living  in 
a  commercial  age  and  everybody  is  trying  to  make  money.  This  has  not 
always  been  the  case.  Notice  what  I  said  there — this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  That  is,  that  everybody  is  trying  to  make  money.  Up  to  the  Civil  War 
in  most  of  the  cotton  belts,  and  until  in  recent  years  in  the  western  portion,  the 
frontier  settlers  or  those  in  the  newer  sections  were  content  to  stay  on  the 
farm  with  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  of  their  own  production.  The  attractions  of 
the  new  country  and  outside  profits  of  stock  raising,  and  so  forth,  added  to 
their  content.  Not  so  now ;  by  the  time  the  boy  is  grown  he  knows  what  is  in 
store  for  him  on  the  farm,  and  if  something  turns  up  or  his  education  is  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  turn  something  up,  he  leaves  the  farm.  Some  learn  a  trade, 
some  one  thing,  and  some  another.  Four  of  my  former  tenants'  boys,  and 
many  others  of  my  neighbors,  are  following  trades  in  Dallas  to-day,  living 
easy  and  comfortable,  they  tell  their  former  country  friends,  and  try  to  get 
them  positions,  but  say  they  would  return  to  the  farm  if  there  was  any  money 
in  farming.  These  men  were  among  my  best  tenants ;  a  poorer  grade  took  their 
place.  This  skimming  process  of  driving  those  among  the  best  from  the  farm 
has  been  going  on  for  a  third  of  a  century.  Those  best  capacitated  to  success- 
fully grapple  with  our  rural  problems  are  fast  leaving  the  farm.  It  is  the 
surprise  of  the  world  why  we  continue  to  use  the  wasteful  methods  of  handling 
and  marketing  our  cotton  that  we  do,  knowing  we  have  a  natural  monopoly  of 
cotton,  the  value  of  which  can  be  realized  almost  without  an  effort,  when  at  the 
same  time  we  are  disposing  of  it  for  from  half  to  two-thirds  the  price  it 
should  bring,  makes  it  more  surprising. 

It  requires  intelligence  and  money  to  successfully  farm  and  build  up  and 
improve  rural  conditions.  Intelligence  is  intelligent  enough  to  not  enter  or 
stay  with  a  losing  proposition,  the  same  in  farming  as  in  other  business  pursuits. 
The  "  back  to  the  farm  "  slogan  will  never  take  root  and  be  practiced  until 
profit  draws  it  back. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  if  cotton  sells  for  less  than  cost,  how  does 
the  producer  continue  to  live?  The  cost  as  is  given  the  public  is  based  upon  $1 
per  day  for  the  producer's  time  in  the  crop.  His  cotton  is  his  wages.  If  it  sells 
for  less  than  cost  he  simply  works  for  less  than  $1  per  day.  One  dollar  per  day, 
of  course,  will  not  support  his  family,  but  his  work  is  supplemented  by  free  labor 
of  his  women  and  children,  especially  in  the  West — I  call  this  the  West — the 
western  part  of  the  cotton  belt — when  they  should  be  in  the  home  or  in  school. 
We  have  built  a  monument  out  of  the  loss  in  our  cotton,  it  consists  of  illiteracy, 
worn  soils,  and  depleted  rural  conditions,  and  an  army  of  unemployed  men 
and  women  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  country.  In  the  river  bottoms  and 
in  the  East,  the  free  labor  consists  largely  of  negroes,  who,  expressed  in  plain 
English,  are  enslaved  and  beat  out  of  their  labor.  This  is  supplemented  with 
an  enslaved  white  population.  These  two  classes,  one  in  the  West,  and  the 
other  in  the  East,  are  the  ones  who  are  pointed  out  as  making  money  raising 
cotton,  when  in  reality,  their  profit  is  what  they  have  wrongfully  taken  from 
their  children  or  others.  The  increased  valuation  of  land,  especially  in  the 
western  part  of  the  belt,  has  greatly  supplemented  losses  on  cotton.  Land- 
owners have  been  content  with  2  or  3  per  cent  profit  from  rents,  knowing  their 
land  was  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  It  now  looks  like,  in  most  parts,  this 
must  cease  or  be  a  more  moderate  increase. 
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Possibly  the  most  valuable  evidence  of  proof  of  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton  is  the  actual  tests  on  the  Taft  ranch  in  south  Texas.  This  farm  is 
supervised  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Alvord,  for  many  years  head  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  and  holding  a  similar  position 
for  many  years  in  some  of  the  Northern  States  previous  to  coming  to  Texas. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  him,  giving  figures  and  results  of  their  work.  Mr. 
Alvord  says  [reading]  : 

"  I  regret  that  I  can  not  give  you  at  this  time  the  definite  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  producing  cotton  on  our  ranch  this  year,  but  this  would  hardly  be 
satisfactory  if  I  could,  as  this  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  us, 
probably  much  above  the  average.  I  am  very  confident  that  where  a  very 
accurate  account  is  kept  of  expenses,  depreciation,  etc.,  that  over  a  series  of  10 
years,  with  varying  climatic  conditions  and  loss,  incident  to  insect  devastation, 
that  cotton  can  not  be  produced  for  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  in  many 
instances  it  costs  considerable  more  than  this.  I  believe  that  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  will  depend  more  upon  the  yield  of  cotton  than  upon 
the  cost  of  labor,  seed,  etc.  On  four  of  our  farms,  varying  from  1,000  to 
1,800  acres  each,  I  find  that  the  total  expense  per  acre  (1912),  not  including 
any  interest  or  rent  charges,  was  $22.19  $21.48,  $25.19,  and  $23,  respectively. 

"  The  first  one  mentioned,  the  expenses  were  listed  as  follows :  Labor,  $12.87 ; 
feed,  $4.14;  supplies  and  repairs,  68  cents;  poison,  74  cents;  fertilizer,  15  cents; 
depreciation  on  stock  and  equipment,  $1.90;  and  overhead  expenses,  super- 
vising, etc.,  $1.70 ;  a  total  of  $22.19. 

"  This  farm  was  operated  as  economically  as  any  farm  could  be,  if  kept  up 
in  proper  condition,  and,  of  course,  you  understand  that  every  minute's  time 
or  labor  and  every  expense  was  charged  against  it.  If  we  add  to  this  a  rent 
charge  of  $5  per  acre,  which  is  very  small  for  land  worth  as  much  as  this, 
it  would  make  the  cost  per  acre  about  $27.19.  If  the  farmer  was  fortunate 
enough  to  produce  one-half  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  the  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately 10  cents  per  pound.  The  agricultural  reports  show  the  acreage 
production  of  cotton  is  much  less  than  one-half  a  bale  per  acre,  and,  of  course, 
the  cost  would  increase  as  the  production  decreases. 

"  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  cotton  can  not  be  produced  year  after  year  for 
a  fixed  cost  for  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  and  in  many  instances  the  cost 
will  exceed  this. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  CHAS.  H.  ALVORD, 
"Superintendent  of  Farms." 

And  in  addition  to  what  he  says,  I  have  given  the  figures  of  what  it  will 
amount  to  if  he  makes  a  third  of  a  bale  or  a  fourth  of  a  bale,  and  they  cultivate 
down  there  50  acres  of  land  to  the  man.  The  rest  of  the  cotton  belt  will 
possibly  cultivate  20  or  30  acres.  I  believe  the  general  crop  of  most  of  the 
Eastern  States  is  30  acres  to  the  hand.  And  if  you  cut  the  amount  of  work 
down  that  they  can  do  per  hand  from  50  acres  down  to  what  they  do,  you  have 
got  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  as  figured,  which  is  20  to  25  cents  per  pound 
for  many,  many  crops.  Of  course,  if  their  figures  are  correct,  and  they  are, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — I  have  made,  since  1897,  three  crops  of  cotton, 
and  have  lost  money  on  every  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Made  them  individually? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Yes.  I  hired  help.  I  have  sent  my  children  to  school,  and  I 
have  three  boys  and  one  girl,  and  have  graduated  the  girl  in  the  industrial 
school  at  Denton,  and  will  graduate  three  boys — two  of  these  will  graduate 
this  spring  from  the  A.  &  M.  College,  and  I  am  sticking  to  the  farm  as  close 
as  I  can,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  give  my  children  an  education,  and  have 
hired  help  to  do  my  work,  except  during  the  vacation,  when  the  boys  get  in  and 
bale  hay  and  tend  the  corn  and  harvest  wheat  and  do  anything  else  to  be 
done  during  the  summer.  But  I  have  lost  money  on  the  three  crops  I  have 
raised.  And  I  will,  every  once  in  a  while,  take  a  notion  that  the  price  is 
going  to  be  a  little  better,  or  something  or  other,  or  that  I  want  to  try  some 
new  cotton,  or  some  new  seed  or  some  new  piece  of  land  that  I  have  been 
running  for  years  in  something  else,  and  I  dive  into  another  crop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  special  conditions  in  those  three  years 
that  caused  you  to  lose? 

Mr.  YEARY.  No ;  I  made  an  average  crop — as  good  as  anybody. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  We  have  been  meeting  at  10  a.  m.  before  this,  but  will 
it  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  here  at  9  to-morrow  morning,  instead  of  10? 
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Mr.  YEABY.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you. 

We  will  adjourn  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,   at  5.10  p.   m.,   Friday,   March   19,   1915,   an   adjournment  was 
taken  until  Saturday  morning,  March  20,  1915,  at  9  o'clock.) 


DALLAS,  TEX.,  Saturday,  March  20,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon  and  Mrs.  Harriman. 
Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  Yeary. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  B.  YE  ART— Continued. 

Mr.  YEABY.  Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  talking  on  the  cost  of  producing  cot- 
ton. I  had  submitted  a  letter  from  the  Taft  ranch  on  their  cost  of  producing 
cotton.  I  did  not  get  through  reading  the  letter.  The  part  I  did  get  read  will 
be  sufficient,  I  think.  Then  I  take  up  the  Taft  ranch  in  the  balance  of  this 
paper. 

Presuming  the  Taft  ranch  has  the  figures  about  correct,  which  was  $22.19 
as  the  cost  of  labor  and  expense  on  an  acre  of  cotton.  If  we  then  add  to 
that  the  interest  on  investment  of  land,  and  you  can  place  it  at  $5  an  acre — a 
good  deal  of  the  land  in  Texas  is  worth  $100  to  $150  an  acre ;  practically  all 
of  it  that  is  in  cotton  in  the  South  is  worth  $50 — $5  would  not  be  a  very  expen- 
sive interest  figure.  This  would  make  $27.19  as  the  acre  production  cost. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Twenty-seven  dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Twenty-two  dollars  and  nineteen  cents  and  five  dollars? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  As  the  acre  cost.  Now,  this  farm,  I  am  told,  yields  forty -seven 
one-hundredths  of  a  bale  per  acre,  which  is  better  than  the  average,  better 
than  was  ever  produced  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  forty-five  one-hundredths 
of  a  bale  is  the  best  average  over  the  United  States  that  we  have  ever  made. 

Now,  in  that  case,  their  expense  for  gathering  cotton  would  be  more  than  the 
average,  because  the  picking  charges  would  be  a  little  more  than  where  it  aver- 
ages less.  The  cultivation  would  be  practically  the  same,  but  the  picking  would 
be  a  little  bit  more. 

Now,  to  be  as  fair  as  possible  about  it,  this  makes  the  cost  of  picking  a  little 
more,  and  let  us  reduce  that  item  $1.19  per  acre,  it  would  not  be  that  much,  but 
that  would  make  these  figures  average  cost  $26  per  acre,  in  place  of  $27.19. 
The  Government  says  that  we  have,  I  have  got  it  37,000,000;  it  is  36,700,000 
acres  in  1914,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  ALVOKD.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  YEABY.  Thirty-six  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  acres,  I  think,  in  cot- 
ton last  year,  but  the  people  generally  figure  37,000,000  and  talk  37,000,000  acres 
of  cotton  this  past  year.  This  would  make  the  cost  of  this  crop  $962,000,000. 
Multiplying  it  by  $26  an  acre,  or  if  we  make  15,000,0000  bales  the  cost  per  bale 
will  be  $64.13,  or  12.83  cents  per  pound.  That  is,  provided  every  farmer  in  the 
South  can  cultivate  as  many  acres  as  the  Taft  ranch  can,  and  can  do  their 
work  with  as  little  expense  as  the  Taft  ranch  can.  We  know  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  cotton  belt  uses  $3  to  $5  an  acre  for  fertilizer,  besides  the  expense 
of  applying  the  fertilizer ;  and  there  is,  we  know,  in  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  belt, 
that  they  do  not  figure  on  a  hand  cultivating  but  30  acres  of  land,  while  the 
Taft  ranch  figures  50  acres  to  the  hand.  And  we  know  that  the  expense  any- 
where else  in  the  South  is  a  great  deal  more  than  on  the  Taft  ranch.  Any  of  us 
that  are  acquainted  with  the  southern  conditions  and  will  visit  the  Taft  ranch 
will  see  that  they  have  ideal  conditions  for  producing  cotton  at  the  very  mini- 
mum cost. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  If  you  find  it  later  will  you  tell  us  how  much  that 
forty-five  one-hundredths  of  a  bale  per  acre  sold  for? 

Mr.  YEABY.  Yes.  I  will  get  to  that.  The  1911  crop  made  forty-five  one-hun- 
dredths of  a  bale  per  acre,  sold  for  9.7  cents  per  pound  and  cost  11.6  cents  per 
pound.  There  were  16,065,000  bales  made  which  produced  a  loss,  below  actual 
cost  of  $157,918,000,  if  the  farmer  had  received  the  New  Orleans  price.  This 
he  did  not  receive  by  at  least  $150,000,000,  making  the  loss  about  $300,000,000. 

If  we  make  it  15,000,000  bales,  it  will  be  forty  one-hundredths  of  a  bale  per 
acre,  which  is  above  the  average.  Using  these  acre  costs  as  given  by  the  Taft 
ranch,  we  can  arrive  at  the  cost  per  pound  of  any  or  all  of  the  crops  in  the  past. 
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Government  statistics  give  us  just  how  many  acres  of  cotton  have  been  grown 
every  year,  and  by  using  the  acre  cost  we  can  make  our  calculations  in  a 
minute  and  tell  just  how  much  has  been  lost  or  made  on  any  cotton  crop  for 
a  hundred  years  back.  The  statistics  as  furnished  by  the  Government  will  give 
you  the  number  of  acres  for  every  year.  This  goes  back  to  1790.  It  also  gives 
the  cost  or  rather  the  price  of  cotton  sold  for  each  one  of  those  years.  That  is, 
you  do  not  want  to  be  misled  by  the  price  that  cotton  sold  for  in  this  regard, 
that  they  arrive  at  the  price  that  is  the  average  price  of  the  average  grade  of 
cotton  received  in  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans  is  the  only  place  that  we  get  the 
cost  of  what  cotton  has  sold  for.  There  is  no  one  who  knows  what  Dick,  Tom, 
and  Harry  all  over  this  State  or  wherever  cotton  is  grown  has  sold  his  cotton 
for.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  that.  And,  again,  the  price,  of  course,  at 
New  Orleans  is  something  like  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  higher  than  the  pro- 
ducer could  possibly  receive.  The  freight  charges  and  other  expenses  would 
necessarily  make  at  least  a  cent,  and  possibly  as  high  as  2  cents,  difference  be- 
tween the  average  price  in  New  Orleans  and  the  average  price  in  the  country. 
Besides,  another  point  is  this :  A  great  deal  of  cotton  during  the  heavy  picking 
season  when  the  price  is  low  will  go  into  New  Orleans  to  be  held  until  later  on 
in  the  spring,  when  it  will  be  sold  at  a  higher  price,  and  that  averages  a  higher 
price  in  New  Orleans  than  the  average  price  would  be  on  the  farm.  But  that 
is  a  pretty  good  line  on  the  statistics  on  what  cotton  has  brought.  It  is  the 
best  way  we  have  got ;  and  with  the  difference  between  that  and  the  price  the 
producer  receives,  we  can  make  a  pretty  fair  calculation  on  the  price  the  pro- 
ducer received. 

From  1890  to  1914  we  have  produced  250,000,000  bales.  The  only  statistics 
we  have  of  what  it  sold  for  is  the  average  price  paid  for  the  average  grade 
received  at  New  Orleans.  The  average  price  there  was  9.3  cents,  which  is, 
from  the  best  data  I  can  get,  at  least  1$  cents  more  than  the  producer  received. 
If  we  assume  that  he  received  8  cents,  then  the  actual  loss  would  be  $24  per 
bale,  or  a  total  of  $6,240,000,000.  He  should  have,  at  least,  $10  per  bale  profit ; 
this  would  make  the  loss  $8,840,000,000.  Two-thirds  of  this  cotton  has  been 
exported  to  foreign  countries  to  enrich  them  at  our  expense,  which  amounts 
to  $5,894,000,000. 

Now,  this  cost  and  that  enormous  amount  of  money  is  not  all  that  has  been 
lost  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  National  Government.  The  land  has  been 
worn  and  washed  and  the  plant  food  extracted  from  it  and  it  is  gone.  And  the 
Taft  ranch  and  the  rest  of  us  in  figuring  the  cost  of  producing  cotton,  do  not 
take  into  account  the  plant  food  that  has  been  taken  from  the  soil,  that  is  gone, 
at  all.  We  are  just  figuring  the  labor  and  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

This  Nation  is  thus  growing  poorer  by  this  amount,  besides  buying  at  a  profit 
millions  worth  of  fertilizer  material  from  these  foreign  nations  to  produce  more 
cotton  to  sell  them  at  a  loss.  Every  dollar  of  this  waste  is  felt  somewhere;  it 
is  keenly  felt  by  the  producer  and  his  family  first,  then  comes  the  country  mer- 
chant and  banker,  and  day  laborer  in  the  South ;  then  the  jobber,  railroad  city 
people,  and  the  factories  and  their  labor  in  the  North  and  East  and  the  indus- 
tries of  the  West,  who  depend  upon  the  South. 

The  cotton  buyers,  the  operators  on  the  exchange,  the  banks,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  preserving  the  present  system  know  that  if  the  impres- 
sion can  be  made  on  the  public  mind  that  the  cost  is  low,  say,  6  to  8  cents,  and 
that  the  yield  can  be  doubled  by  using  a  little  judgment  and  thrift,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  take  steps  for  changing  the  system  of  marketing.  The  public 
press  has  been  full  of  such  information  from  the  above  source  for  many  years. 
Theodore  Price,  of  New  York,  and  7-cent  cotton  go  together,  he  having  written 
so  many  articles  stating  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  was  7  cents.  Finally 
Mr.  Price  became  interested  in  a  cotton  picker,  and  in  1912  was  testing  it  near 
the  Taft  ranch.  While  there  he  made  the  statement  in  his  bulletin  that  cotton 
cost  10£  cents  to  produce  it  there.  I  wrote  him  while  there  and  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  change  his  mind  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  cotton.  His  answer 
was,  "  Wise  men  sometimes  change  their  minds,"  etc.  He  had  been  shown  the 
actual  expense  of  making  cotton  and  found  the  cost  to  be  10£  cents  where  it 
could  be  produced  the  cheapest  in  the  United  States.  All  of  this  communication 
will  be  found  in  his  bulletins  "  Cotton  and  Finance  "  for  the  fall  of  1912. 

My  figures  on  the  cost  of  cotton  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  critics  of 
the  press,  that  of  the  cotton  buyers,  or  the  expert  farmer  who  farms  exclusively 
upon  the  board,  but  as  evidence  that  can  not  be  disputed  I  point  to  the  pro- 
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ducers  of  cotton,  their  farms,  their  houses  and  barns,  their  children,  and  finally 
their  schools  and  schoolhouses,  their  roads,  and  the  business  in  the  country 
districts  which  depend  upon  them. 

That  gets  me  through  with  the  first,  the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 

The  next  subject  is  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  question  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  cotton  sections.  In  the  black- 
land  belt,  where  I  live,  there  is  not  much  antagonism  between  them.  Practically 
all  of  the  landlords  allow  their  tenants  to  divide  their  crops  as  they  please. 
Now  and  then  there  is  a  landlord  who  has  extra  good  houses,  barns,  and  other 
improvements  or  extra  good  land  who  asks  a  bonus  of  $1  or  $2  per  acre  or  the 
third  of  both  cotton  and  corn.  Frequently  the  advantages  are  worth  the  bonus. 
There  is  some  complaint  that  the  landowners  will  not  permit  the  tenant  to 
sow  a  large  portion  of  the  land  to  wheat  or  oats.  Even  this  section  is  not  a 
dependable  grain-growing  one,  though  it  is  probably  more  so  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  cotton  belt.  The  owner  of  the  land  has  found  this  out ;  also 
many  of  the  best  tenants ;  consequently  the  refusal  is  not  an  injury  to  the 
tenant,  but  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  landowner  that  such  crops  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  The  owners  of  land,  where  rented  for  the  third  and 
fourth,  seldom  pays  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment.  Cot- 
ton at  normal  prices  pays  the  landlord  better  than  the  grains,  because  of  the 
frequent  failure  of  the  grain  crop. 

Right  there  I  might  say  to  you  that  I  have  a  thousand  acres  in  a  farm,  and 
I  don't  think  it  has  paid  me  2  per  cent — more  than  2£  per  cent  gross  in  5  or 
10  years.  If  I  should  charge  anything  for  supervision  and  wear  and  tear  of 
my  houses,  I  am  satisfied  I  would  not  make  1  per  cent. 

There  is  a  neighbor  of  mine  that  has  1,800  acres  of  as  fine  black  land  as 
there  is  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  told  me  that  at  the  end  of  1913 — his  land 
would  easily  sell  for  $100,000,  his  1,800  acres;  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  no 
trouble  for  him  to  sell  for  that — he  told  me  that  his  gross  income  was  less 
than  $4,000.  Last  year  it  was  a  good  deal  less  than  that.  And  I  had  a  farmer 
yesterday  that  lives  here  in  Dallas  tell  me  he  had  1,400  acres,  and  that  his 
expenses,  rented  out,  and  his  expenses  of  repair  and  looking  after  it,  taxes, 
and  so  forth,  was  $4,800,  and  he  received  $5,200.  So  I  mention  this  to  show 
you  that  the  hard  condition  is  not  on  the  part  of  the  renter  alone. 

Out  of  the  thousand  acres  I  have  and  $10,000  of  stock  in  the  bank  it  looks  like 
I  should  make  some  money ;  but  I  have  two  boys  in  college,  and  it  rubs  me  to 
the  very  hide  to  get  those  boys  through  college  as  economically  as  possible 
and  live  myself  as  economically  as  people  can  live. 

A  tenant  who  has  a  large  family  of  children  can  not  afford  not  to  plant  all 
the  cotton  he  can  cultivate  and  gather.  He  has  found  this  to  be  true  and  is  as 
anxious  to  plant  a  large  part  in  cotton  as  the  landlord  is  for  him  to  do  so.  As 
the  land  ceases  to  advance  in  price  the  owners  will  in  some  way  try  to  get 
better  returns.  This  is  likely  to  work  a  hardship  on  the  tenant  unless  the  price 
of  cotton  can  be  raised. 

You  can  see  that  if  a  man's  land  is  not  paying  him  over  1  or  2  per  cent  that 
that  landowner  is  like  a  railroad  man  or  a  business  man  of  any  other  kind,  and 
in  order  to  sustain  himself  he  must  reduce  his  expenses  somewhere.  He  must 
get  a  margin  of  profit  somewhere,  and  the  parties  under  him  must  bear  their 
part  of  it  in  some  way.  If  he  can  not  advance  the  price  of  his  stuff,  like  the 
railroads  the  price  of  their  freight  rates,  as  they  are  trying  to  do,  he  has  got  to 
reduce  his  expenses,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  the  landowner  or  the  farmer. 
He  has  raised  a  crop  that  he  can  not  do  anything  with  but  sell ;  and  if  he  can 
not  get  a  good  price  for  it,  he  is  going  to  burst,  and  some  one  else  must  be  dam- 
aged under  those  circumstances.  You  can  not  get  around  it.  It  is  a  simple 
business  proposition. 

There  is  another  class  of  tenants — those  without  children — who  often  can  not 
make  a  living  raising  cotton,  but  he  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  a  large  wheat 
and  oat  crop  if  the  landlord  will  furnish  the  land.  This  the  landlord  will  not 
and  can  not  afford  to  do,  which  causes  contentions.  The  landowners  acquire 
land  as  a  business  investment,  the  same  as  other  men  make  other  investments, 
but  are  content  with  a  more  reasonable  return  than  most  business  men  in  other 
industries,  but  they  want  some  return.  The  returns  are  so  small  they  do  not 
provide  their  farms  with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  the  tenants  ought  to 
have,  but  the  tenants  are  usually  business  men  enough  to  know  this,  and  from 
necessity  put  up  with  it. 

The  tenant  problem  would  soon  solve  itself  if  he  could  get  the  value  of  his 
cotton  or  labor.  He  would  soon  become  a  home  owner,  and  everyone  that 
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became  a  home  owner  would  lessen  the  number  of  tenants  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  tenant  farms  every  time  an  improved  farm  was  bought  by  a  tenant,  but 
many  would  buy  raw  land.  Pretty  soon  there  would  be  fewer  tenants  than 
homes  to  rent.  Then  the  tenant  would  be  in  the  saddle.  We  must  remember 
the  tenant  receives  three-fourths  of  the  cotton.  If  the  price  is  advanced  $20 
per  bale,  the  benefit  to  the  tenant  is  $15,  while  it  is  only  $5  to  the  landlord.  If 
a  tenant  who  makes  30  bales  just  makes  ends  meet  at  10  cents,  he  would  be  able 
to  save  $450  at  14  cents,  which  would  make  a  substantial  payment  on  a  piece 
of  raw  land. 

I  can  remember  in  this  country,  and  not  -more  than  10  or  15  years  ago,  when 
there  was  not  as  rnaiiy  tenants  as  there  was  farms  to  rent.  Then  the  land- 
owner was  giving  a  bonus  to  get  tenants.  The  old  settlers  in  this  country  can 
remember  when  there  was  farm  after  farm  and  big  portions  of  every  farm  laid 
out.  It  was  because  they  could  not  find  renters.  About  that  time,  in  the 
eighties,  the  price  of  cotton  got  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  speculators,  and 
it  dropped  down  to  less  than  10  cents  a  pound,  and  that  gradually  increased  the 
tenantry — a  gradual  increase  in  the  tenantry — and  to-day  we'  have  more  tenants 
than  we  have  land,  and  you  have  the  opposite  conditions  to  what  you  had  in 
the  early  nineties  through  that  part  of  the  country.  All  of  the  old  landowners 
all  through  Texas  can  remember  when  there  was  any  amount  of  land  that  laid 
out  and  grew  up  with  weeds  because  you  could  not  get  tenants. 

I  consider  the  price  of  cotton  alone  will  settle  the  tenant  and  labor  question 
in  the  South ;  also  many  other  problems,  and  nothing  else  will.  There  is  the 
solution  for* this  situation  that  will  relieve  this  country — not  only  the  renter,  but 
every  industry  in  the  South  and  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  industry  of 
cotton  is  concerned. 

I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Walsh,  that  with  reference  to  tenant  houses  and 
things  of  that  kind  the  people  do  not  understand,  it  seems  like,  the  conditions  in 
the  South  very  much,  but  I  suppose  it  is  much  like  other  sections.  I  go  and 
buy  100  acres  of  land  and  put  it  in  cultivation  and  put  in  a  house  here  [indi- 
cating] with  three  rooms  and  another  house  over  there  with  five  rooms.  I  have 
in  mind  a  man  and  wife,  and  a  house  with  three  rooms  is  all  that  he  needs  and 
more  than  he  has  got  furniture  enough  to  fill.  Another  man  has  five  or  six 
children,  and  I  build  a  house  to  fit  his  needs.  The  next  year  these  men  take  a 
notion  that  they  wTant  to  move,  and  a  man  with  eight  children  wants  that  place — 
the  place  the  other  fellow  had.  Am  I  expected  to  put  on  three  or  four  more 
rooms  because  that  man  is  willing  to  go  in  the  house  and  wants  it  or  say  to  him, 
"No;  you  can't  have  it,  because  you  have  too  many  children?"  He  would 
probably  rather  have  that  house,  because  he  has  a  neighbor  close  by  whom  he  is 
acquainted  with,  or  there  is  a  school  close  by  that  he  wants  to  send  his  children 
to,  or  something  else  of  that  nature,  and  he  would  rather  have  this  three- 
room  house  over  here  close  to  his  relatives.  Then,  again,  at  the  end  of  that 
year  this  man  with  the  eight  children  may  leave  the  place,  and  another  man 
with  just  his  wife  may  come  on,  and  then  it  is  all  ready  for  that  man.  We  can 
not  adjust  our  houses  every  year  for  the  men  that  move  back  and  forth. 

I  have  got  two  houses  on  one  farm  of  six  rooms  each.  This  year  I  have  a 
man  in  one ;  just  a  man  and  his  wife  and  baby,  and  he  has  gat  enough  room ; 
he  has  got  barn  room  and  everything  else  in  that  six-room  house.  He  has  no 
use  for  some  of  it  at  all ;  the  upper  rooms  he  does  not  use,  and  I  don't  suppose 
his  wife  goes  up  there  once  in  three  months.  When  I  built  the  house  I  expected 
the  man  to  cultivate  100  acres  of  land,  and  built  it  large  enough,  and  that  is 
the  condition  in  a  whole  lot  of  cases. 

And  the  landowners  are  not  in  any  better  condition  in  that  respect  in  a  great 
many  cases  than  the  tenants.  You  will  find  any  amount  of  landowners — small 
farmers,  owning  50,  75,  or  100  acres  of  land — living  in  just  as  bad  houses  as 
the  renters.  We  people  down  here  know  that  there  are  some  landowners  live 
in  worse  houses  than  the  renters  themselves ;  you  all  know  that.  It  is  nothing 
but  an  everyday  occurrence,  traveling  over  this  country,  to  find  the  small  land- 
owner, and  in  some  cases  the  larger  ones,  who  have  not  got  any  other  way  of 
making  an  income,  who  are  just  as  hard  pressed  as  the  tenants;  they  are  all 
hard  pressed.  Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  the  people  of  the  South, 
the  renters,  the  landlords,  or  anyone  else,  are  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  and 
sailing  along  smoothly ;  none  of  them  are  making  any  money,  and  the  hardship 
of  each  one  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  other. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  the  interlocking  between  the  merchants,  banks, 
and  farmers.  Those  not  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  South  no  doubt 
wonder  why  the  banking  and  business  interests  do  not  join  with  the  farmers 
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more  readily  and  place  cotton  on  a  commercial  system  of  sale.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  there  is  not  more  cooperation  among  these  and  other 
agencies.  First  to  be  mentioned  might  be  the  country  merchant  and  country 
bank.  The  merchant  begins  to  buy  from  the  jobber  on  long  time  early  in  the 
year  or  begins  to  borrow  from  the  banks  to  pay  for  goods  to  sell  to  the  farmer 
on  time,  beginning  the  first  of  the  year.  There  is  scarcely  a  year  when  more 
than  half  of  the  farmers  can  pay  up  in  the  fall  and  frequently  not  this  number. 
Merchants  and  banks  have  learned  that  they  must  push  collections  to  get 
enough  to  square  up  their  obligations  and  be  in  shape  to  handle  their  business 
the  next  year.  Those  who  can  not  -pay  are  expected  to  give  security  or  addi- 
tional security  if  already  secured.  Thus  the  merchants'  and  banks'  profits  are 
in  notes.  They  have  seen  farmers  hold  their  cotton  in  an  unorganized  way 
and  finally  have  to  sell  it  for  less  than  they  could  have  gotten  at  gathering 
time,  besides  the  expense  of  storage,  interest,  and  insurance,  which  was  a  loss, 
until  they  do  not  feel  like  they  are  serving  the  farmers'  best  interest  in  advising 
them  to  hold,  knowing  that  it  must  be  turned  loose  by  January  1,  or  early  in 
the  spring.  Besides  if  the  merchant  and  banker,  or  their  friendly  cotton  buyers, 
buy  the  farmers'  cotton  before  some  other  creditor  gets  it,  they  know  they  have 
made  their  collection,  and  the  risk  of  loss  is  ended.  This  class  includes  the 
majority  of  banks  and  merchants. 

The  farmer  begins,  as  I  say,  50  per  cent  of  them,  owe  for  last  year's  debts. 
They  begin  on  the  first  of  the  year  to  give  mortgages  securing  their  accounts 
for  the  year  with  the  country  merchant  and  the  country  bank.  By  the  time 
fall  comes  the  merchants  and  banks  have  all  learned  that  there  is  not  going 
to  be  cotton  enough  to  go  around.  They  know  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
pay  all  the  debts.  And  if  John  Smith  in  the  dry-goods  business  up  there  can 
jump  in  before  John  Jones  in  the  grocery  business  can  jump  in  and  get  the 
cotton  and  buy  it  from  him,  he  has  made  his  collection,  and  if  anybody  is 
going  to  get  left  it  is  the  fellow  that  did  not  buy  the  cotton.  This  applies  to 
the  farmer  that  is  not  mortgaged.  If  the  merchant  or  bank  persuaded  the 
farmer  to  hold  his  cotton  the  other  fellow  is  liable  to  get  in  and  persuade  him 
to  sell  it  and  get  it,  then  the  other  fellow  is  going  to  get  left  in  his  collection. 
And  so  it  goes.  You  can  not  blame  the  merchant  and  the  bank  for  not  cooper- 
ating, especially  when  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  about  it.  If  we  are  going 
to  work  and  a^k  them  to  cooperate  together  and  hold  their  cotton,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  not  generally  done  over  the  South,  the  first  thing  we  know 
some  section  of  the  country  will  turn  their  cotton  in  with  a  whoop  and  the 
market  is  broke  and  the  fellow  that  we  persuaded  to  hold  his  cotton  is  going 
to  take  $5  or  $10  a  bale  less  than  when  he  was  gathering,  besides  the  expense. 
So  the  movement  of  marketing,  selling,  and  holding  the  cotton,  cooperation, 
has  got  to  be  spread  over  the  South  and  be  taken  up  in  a  way  by  business 
people  so  that  they  know  that  it  is  going  to  have  effect  before  they  can  afford 
to  get  behind  it.  You  can  not  hope  for  them  to  do  otherwise. 

There  is  another  class  of  banks  and  merchants  who,  besides  being  as  the 
above  described,  are  financially  interested  in  buying  cotton,  seldom  publicly, 
but  often  having  stock  with  or  partners  of  some  local  cotton  buying  or  export- 
ing firm,  or  it  may  be  that  the  buyer  pays  for  cotton  through  the  bank  or 
merchant  and  they  thus  make  their  collections  and  secure  deposits.  To  ad- 
vocate holding  or  organization  would  cause  the  buyer  to  boycott  the  bank  or 
merchant,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  of  collections  and  deposits. 

To  this  last  class  might  be  added  the  city  banker,  who  finances  the  exporters, 
who  are  often  stockholders  in  the  bank  and  sometimes  the  bankers  are  stock- 
holders with  the  exporters.  All  know  that  when  cotton  is  placed  011  a  commer- 
cial or  business  system  of  sale  that  the  present  system  will  readily  be  ended 
and  the  once  most  profitable  business  in  the  South  will  be  no  more.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  great  exchanges.  With  these  explanations  it  can  be  plainly 
seen  why  the  South  does  not  act  like  business  men  should ;  the  farmers  can 
not,  a  part  of  the  others  are  afraid  of  losing  collections  and  need  all  they  can 
get,  while  others  are  financially  benefited  by  not  having  any  change  made. 
Bankers,  and  business  men,  including  many  of  our  best  farmers,  feel  that  if 
any  effective  move  is  made,  not  under  Federal  control,  that  there  will  be  either 
manipulations  of  the  exchanges  to  reduce  the  price  or  destroy  the  movement, 
and  for  these  reasons  a  great  many  have  no  faith  and  are  disheartened  in  any- 
thing being  effective. 

This  interlocking  work  in  handling  cotton  is  another  source  of  trouble  to 
marketing.  Our  cotton  presents  a  disgraceful  aspect  when  it  comes  from  the 
compress.  The  stock  of  them  seem  to  be  divided  between  bankers,  cotton  buy- 
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ers,  and  railroads  or  the  managers  of  them.  Naturally  changing  the  system 
of  marketing  cotton  will  call  for  better  handling,  which  produces  another  source 
of  oppostion.  Thus  it  seems  that  the  handling  and  maketing  of  cotton  is  one 
continuous  tie-up  and  interlocking  of  interests  for  private  gain. 

I  find  in  many  places,  especially  in  river-bottom  districts,  the  owners  of 
large  plantations  are  merchants,  commission  houses,  bankers,  and  cotton  buyers, 
combined  in  one  business.  They  supply  their  tenants  and  mortgage  them  until 
it  is  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  buy  elsewhere  and  is  forced  to  accept  whatever 
is  offered  him,  no  matter  what  the  price  is.  The  price  of  cotton  never  allows 
him  to  extricate  himself  from  these  masters  except  to  pick  up  and  walk  out 
of  the  country,  leaving  a  supposed  debt  behind.  While  this  condition  is 
almost  universal  in  the  river  bottom  districts  it  is  largely  so  all  over  the 
cotton  belt.  This  condition  spreads  as  poverty  grows,  the  merchant  or  supply 
man  furnishes  the  tenants  of  smaller  landlords.  This  interlocking  of  interest  is 
not  confined  alone  to  those  I  have  mentioned ;  the  public  press  is  frequently  sub- 
sidized, influenced,  or  boycotted  into  either  keeping  quiet,  discouraging  any 
movement  for  bettering  the  conditions  or  making  suggestions  along  this  line. 
I  have  heard  of  influential  papers  which  had  had  their  patronage  withdrawn 
from  them  because  they  had  advocated  or  printed  articles  outlining  plans  of  re- 
lief for  handling  and  marketing  cotton.  It  is  not  unfrequent  for  articles  of 
this  character  to  be  refused  by  papers  of  the  South. 

Marketing :  The  marketing  problem  is  simple,  more  so  than  that  of  any  other 
product  of  the  soil.  More  simple  than  the  selling  system  of  many  factories  of 
the  country.  The  cause  of  the  simplicity  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  unable  to  produce  a  surplus  in  normal  times.  A  small  per  cent  of 
the  crop  taken  off  the  market  and  held  for  a  higher  price,  influences  specula- 
tion to  the  "  bull "  side  which  puts  the  price  up. 

The  question  may  be  asked  if  simple  why  allow  it  to  be  sold  for  less  than  its 
value?  The  answer,  to  be  appreciated,  should  deal  with  the  development  of 
the  cotton  industry  and  the  settlement  of  the  cotton  belt. 

Now,  when  I  speak  of  cotton,  I  feel  like  practically  the  same  thing  should 
be  said  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  so  far  as  the 
National  Government  is  concerned,  or  I  do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  way 
of  handling  the  crop,  the  way  of  pricing  the  crop  between  the  corn  and  wheat 
and  oats  and  cotton.  The  prices  are  all  made  the  same  way  and  all  made  re- 
gardless of  or  without  regard  to  cost  of  production  or  value  or  anything  else, 
simply  speculating  in  the  product.  They  are  all  on  the  same  basis,  and  they 
started  their  present  system  of  handling,  I  think,  in  identically  the  same  way 
as  I  speak  of  here. 

Like  wheat  and  corn,  in  the  beginning  cotton  was  not  a  product  of  commerce 
at  the  beginning  of  its  growth  in  the  United  States.  They  were  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  producers  used  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  grass, 
timber,  wild  game,  and  raising  domestic  animals  on  the  free  natural  grass,  as 
their  articles  of  commerce  and  to  live  upon.  Gradually  the  natural  products  of 
the  country  gave  way  and  as  gradually  these  staple  products,  once  entirely  for 
home  use,  became  commercial  products.  Their  importance  was  not  much  felt 
and  the  little  surplus  left  over  from  that  of  home  consumption  was  sold  for 
whatever  the  consumer  was  willing  to  pay.  These  conditions  existed  with  the 
settlement  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  have  continued  westward  through  the 
entire  cotton  belt  and  through  the  entire  Nation  as  regards  wheat  and  corn. 
Those  on  the  western  border  having  the  advantage  of  the  natural  products  of 
the  country,  have  been  content  and  fairly  prosperous  with  selling  cotton  for 
less  than  its  value,  by  having  the  natural  products  to  depend  upon,  but  the 
time  has  come  when  cotton  is  wholly  for  sale,  a  commercial  product,  and  the 
natural  products  of  the  country  are  gone ;  no  longer  do  they  supplement  the  loss 
in  its  sale. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  market  it  for  its  value  is  to  investigate 
the  system  employed  by  the  manufacturer  of  any  or  every  commercial  product 
in  the  world. 

It  has  got  to  be  done  just  the  same  as  the  manufacturers  of  this  table  or  of 
our  implements  or  anything  else.  It  is  a  commercial  product,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  commercial  products  are  marketed  and  sold — that  is,  to  store  them 
and  price  them  and  sell  what  the  consumer  wants,  at  that  price,  and  retain  the 
balance. 

Everyone  uses  the  same  system,  which  is  for  the  producers  to  hold  and  con- 
trol their  surplus,  set  their  price  on  their  products,  and  sell  them  as  the  con- 
sumer needs  them.  This  is  the  only  sensible  and  business  way  to  handle  the 
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proposition.  It  is  universally  adopted  and  used  with  every  nonperishable  prod- 
uct of  the  mines,  factories,  business  industries,  and  labor.  The  latter  to  a  great 
extent  have,  by  their  organizations,  commercialized  labor. 

The  producers  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  must  be  brought  to  one  unit, 
or  at  least  enough  of  them  organized  into  an  association  to  control  the  temporary 
surplus  which,  when  known,  would  bring  the  balance  up  to  practically  the  same 
price  the  association  was  asking  for  its  cotton.  When  such  an  association  or 
arrangements  have  been  made  and  in  operation  there  would  be  no  more  fluctua- 
tions in  cotton.  The  present  exchanges  would  cease  to  exist  and  the  associa- 
tions would  be  a  producers'  exchange.  There  would  be  no  further  use  for  the 
thousands  of  cotton  buyers.  This  brings  us  to  the  objectors  and  difficulties  of 
organizing  and  putting  such  a  system  in  operation.  Here  has  been  the  difficulty 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Everyone,  also  the  exchanges  and  their  en- 
tangling alliances,  are  opposed  to  any  change  being  made.  Their  influence  are 
plainly  visible  in  our  legislatures,  congressional  halls,  and  courts  to  prevent  a 
change.  Just  how  long  the  South  can  stand  up  under  the  loss  I  can  not  say. 
Just  when  she  will  unite  in  some  way  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  injustice  or  when 
labor  will  assert  its  rights  depends  upon  circumstances.  When  our  National 
Government  will  wake  up  to  her  loss  in  her  soil  and  labor  and  decide  to  prevent 
it  can  not  be  foreseen.  She  is  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  our  national 
waste  in  some  things,  but  it  seems  Congress  is  a  long  way  from  doing  anything 
for  the  producers  of  our  staple  products. 

All  realize  farmers  must  cooperate  in  some  form  to  sell  their  products  to  an 
advantage,  still  our  last  Congress  passed  a  law  permitting  farmers  to  organize 
provided  they  did  not  do  so  for  profit  or  with  a  capital. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Clayton  bill  a  great  fight  was  made  to  allow 
farmers  to  organize  cooperative  associations  or  organize  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing their  products,  but  the  best  that  could  be  had  was  a  provision  saying,  "  You 
can  organize,  provided  you  don't  do  it  for  a  profit  or  with  a  capital."  Remember 
the  exchanges  as  we  have  them  are  made  to  serve  and  protect  the  buyers  and 
consumers.  The  producers  have  no  exchange,, 

Some  special  influence  must  have  been  present.  Why  should  they  organize 
except  for  a  profit,  and  how  could  they  handle  these  great  crops  Vithout  a 
capital?  The  South  is  far  behind  in  rural  improvements.  It  will  take  at  least 
10  years  selling  cotton  at  15  cents  per  pound  to  get  the  rural  conditions  in  a 
healthy  shape ;  but  this  would  employ  labor  of  every  class,  for  our  farms  need 
everything  from  ditches  to  comfortable  homes  for  the  family,  and  stock.  This 
would  give  employment  to  all  classes  of  men  from  the  day  laborer  to  the  skilled 
artisan.  The  cities  would  take  on  new  growth,  demanding  more  labor  of  every 
kind,  and  using  more  of  the  products  of  the  factories  of  the  North  and  East, 
thereby  employing  more  hands,  and  soon  the  problem  would  be  finding  workmen. 

Allow  me  to  just  mention  right  here,  in  explanation,  in  east  Texas  we  have 
ti  fruit  section,  but  we  are  wearing  it  out  trying  to  force  it  to  raise  cotton.  All 
the  western  and  central  part  is  practically  unfitted  to  raise  fruit,  in  the  black- 
land  belt.  The  result  of  that  is  that  the  east  Texas  man  raises  his  fruits, 
and  they  rot  on  his  hands  because  he  can  not  do  anything  with  them.  They 
encourage  him  to  plant  commercial  orchards,  and  the  very  first  year  he  gets 
a  good  crop  he  is  down  and  out  and  can't  do  anything. 

If  the  producer  of  cotton  in  the  black-land  belt — the  western  part — had  any- 
thing like  a  fair  price  for  his  cotton  he  would  absorb  every  bit  of  fruit  raised 
by  the  east  Texas  man  just  as  fast  as  he  could  get  it  to  him.  The  eastern  Texas 
man  would  be  raising  more  fruit  and  cutting  down  on  the  cotton  acreage.  A 
great  many  people  think  if  you  put  cotton  up  high  it  will  double  the  acreage. 
My  experience  has  been,  and  my  knowledge  drawn  from  that  experience  would 
be  this,  that  whenever  you  have  increased  the  price  of  cotton  so  that  people 
can  get  a  living  out  of  it,  you  will  start  the  children  to  school ;  you  will  reduce 
the  acreage ;  you  will  put  people  to  diversifying  and  building  up  their  soil ; 
you  will  start  that  section  that  can  raise  fruit  to  raising  more  fruit  and  less 
cotton,  and  you  will  reduce  the  cotton  acreage,  and  the  question  will  be 
whether  you  are  going  to  raise  enough  to  supply  the  demand  or  not.  It  is  more 
a  question  of  supplying  the  demand  than  producing  it.  Still,  those  who  are 
opposed  to  doing  anything  seem  to  want  to  put  that  bulwark  in  front  all  the 
time. 

The  United  States  is  an  agricultural  country.  The  farm  is  the  foundation 
of  the  great  business  and  industrial  structure  of  the  United  States. 

All  business,  industries,  and  labor  depend  upon  agriculture  for  their  support. 
The  nonperishable  staple  products  are  the  great  balance  wheels  upon  which 
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the  minor  farm  products  depend  for  their  sale.  The  farm  is  the  foundation 
of  this  great  business  and  industrial  structure  of  the  United  States.  The  fac- 
tories, business,  industries,  schools,  and  labor  are  only  doors,  windows,  porches, 
flues,  etc.,  to  the  structure.  When  any  part  of  the  foundation  gets  weak  or 
gives  away  it  affects  some  parts  of  the  structure.  The  foundation  must  be  kept 
solid.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  that  it  be  so. 

The  selling  system  for  cotton  should  consist  of  a  holding  company,  which 
should  act  as  a  selling  agency  for  the  producers  or  owners  of  cotton.  The 
company  should  have  a  capital  stock  composed  of  cotton;  the  amount  of  such 
capital  should  equal  the  surplus  or  hold-over  cotton,  which  should  be  from 
one-fourth  to  one  million  bales  during  normal  times.  This  to  prevent  the  oppo- 
sition from  crushing  it.  The  producers  should  be  urged  to  place  their  cotton 
with  this  company  for  sale  by  first  placing  it  in  a  warehouse,  whose  weigher, 
classer,  and  manager  is  under  bond  to  do  his  work  correctly,  and  to  take  care 
of  and  keep  it  insured ;  he  to  furnish  the  owner  of  the  cotton  a  certificate  show- 
ing the  weight,  grade,  and  condition  of  each  bale;  this  certificate  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  holding  and  selling  company,  and  receive  from  it  a  certificate  or 
certificates  of  deposit  showing  the  number  of  pounds  and  grades  of  cotton 
delivered ;  the  cotton  not  to  be  withdrawn  or  the  producer  to  have  anything  to 
say  as  to  when  his  individual  cotton  shall  be  sold.  The  holders  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  could  use  them  for  any  purpose  or  any  way  they  could  the 
actual  cotton.  They  would  have  practically  a  stable  value,  whereas  the  cot- 
ton as  it  is  handled  does  not.  I  would  suggest  large  standard  warehouses  at 
the  ports  to  hold  stocks  for  delivery  to  consumers,  and  these  warehouses  to  be 
replenished  from  the  interior  ones.  These  houses  at  the  ports  might  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  company,  private  people,  or  the  State  in  which  they  are 
located,  or  the  National  Government. 

The  average  cost  of  production  and  the  amount  necessary  to  keep  the  farms 
up  should  have  special  attention,  and  this  amount  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
should  be  normal  as  the  selling  price  each  year.  Such  a  price  would  soon  cause 
the  land  to  be  built  up;  more  intelligence  would  direct  its  culture;  better 
equipment  would  be  installed ;  intelligent  diversification  and  rotation  of  crops 
would  be  studied  and  practiced ;  good  roads  and  good  schools  would  be  built, 
and  while  the  acreage  would  thus  be  reduced,  the  remaining  land  would  be 
made  to  produce  more  and  keep  up  with  consumption.  The  pricing  committee 
could  be  appointed  by  the  Government  or  the  several  States  instead  of  by  the 
company  or  association,  if  desired.  The  producers,  unlike  many  manufacturers 
and  other  institutions,  would  not  object  to  the  public  knowing  what  they  were 
making.  Really,  I  think  our  Government  should  take  actively  hold  of  the 
sale  of  her  staple  nonperishable  farm  prolucts  and  establish  a  system  of 
financing  and  sale,  or  at  least  forbid  their  sale  for  less  than  cost,  including 
the  plant  food  extracted  from  the  soil  and  the  upkeep  of  the  farm,  for  the 
soil  and  its  products  are  the  Nation's  assets,  and  they  are  being  rapidly  wasted. 
Especially  should  this  apply  to  exported  products. 

If  warehouses  and  elevators  were  under  Government  supervision  similar  to 
that  of  national  banks,  and  the  managers  required  to  act  as  agents  for  the 
producers  and  the  regional  banks  required  to  make  loans  to  the  producers  at 
low  rates,  through  the  warehouse  or  elevator,  with  note  and  proper  certificate 
attached,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  forming  an  association  that  could  effec- 
tively market  the  staple  nonperishable  products  for  whatever  price  such  asso- 
ciation or  the  Government  might  set  on  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Walsh,  just  one  little  explanation  here  that  is  from  the  Govern- 
ment statistics,  and  I  am  through. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  the  average  grades  of  cotton  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  since  1890  with  causes  of  material  changes  for  years  of 
abnormal  high  prices. 

Prices  are  taken  from  Bulletin  128,  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton. 

Now,  your  question  would  come  in  here. 


Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

1890  

8  6 

1891 

7  ^ 
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Before  this  it  had  been  10  cents  and  up. 


Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Year. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

1892 

8.4 

1903 

12.2 

1893 

7.5 

1904 

8.7 

1894 

5.9 

1905 

10.9 

1895 

8  2 

1906 

10.0 

1896  

7.3 

1907  

11.5 

1897  

5.6 

1908 

9.2 

1898 

4  9 

1909 

14.3 

1899  

7.6 

1910  

14.7 

1900              

9  3 

1911 

9.7 

1901 

8  1 

1912 

12.0 

1902  

8.2 

1913 

13.1 

Now,  in  the  last  10  or  12  years  you  see  there  has  been  quite  a  material  change 
in  prices,  jumping  up  and  then  falling  back.  Before  that,  you  do  not  see  it. 

This  includes  24  years  of  crops.  The  first  13  being  abnormally  low,  history 
gives  no  effort  being  made  to  affect  the  price-making  power  of  the  exchanges 
during  "this  period. 

During  1903  it  was  $20  a  bale  higher  than  it  was  the  year  before  and  the 
year  after. 

During  1903  Dan  Sully  entered  the  market  and  bought  and  held  135,000  bales, 
advancing  the  price  as  high  as  20  cents  and  making  the  crop  average  12.2. 
There  was  no  effort  the  next  year  and  prices  receded  to  8.7.  This  aroused  the 
farmers  to  activity  of  holding  and  marketing  slowly.  They  kept  up  an  active 
campaign  through  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  resulting  in  advanced  prices  and  great 
encouragement,  but  the  panic  of  1907  demoralized  and  practically  destroyed 
the  further  effort.  The  price  again  receded  to  8.7  cents. 

This  slump,  by  manipulation,  aroused  to  action  Haynes,  Brown,  Scales,  and 
others,  who  decided  to  make  some  money  besides  advance  the  price  of  cotton. 
They  bought,  during  1909  and  1910,  750,000  bales,  but  were  not  able  to  hold 
more  than  300,000  at  any  one  time.  Their  action  made  the  price  for  the  two 
years  average  above  14  cents.  They  were  indicted  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law  in  1910,  and  again  the  price,  in  1911,  broke  to  9.7  cents. 

A  great  many  farmers  over  the  South  saw  what  could  be  done  to  stableize  and 
advance  the  price  and  organized  the  Southern  States  Cotton  Corporation,  a 
cotton  growers'  marketing  association,  and  was  active  during  1912  and  1913, 
again  advancing  the  price  to  12  and  13  cents  for  those  years,  although  the  asso- 
ciation did  not  receive  but  84,000  bales  during  the  two  years.  It  was  destroyed 
by  court  procedure. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  price  of  cotton  can  be  made  easily  and  effectively  by 
organizations  and  the  consumers  of  it  of  the  world  not  hurt,  but  the  producers 
greatly  benefited,  thereby  giving  employment  to  millions  of  idle  all  over  the 
Nation,  for  as  soon  as  the  farmer  is  made  able  he  will  buy  double  or  triple 
the  amount  he  now  buys.  He  will  buy  material  to  build  or  improve  his  home 
and  tenant  houses  and  barns.  He  and  the  tenant  will  buy  more  and  better  farm 
implements  and  house  furniture.  Other  labor  must  get  out  the  raw  material 
for  these  things,  and  still  other  labor  must  manufacture  it  into  the  finished 
article.  The  railroads  must  transport  both  the  raw  and  finished  products.  The 
farms  will  be  ditched,  terraced,  and  numerous  other  improvements  made,  for 
there  is  not  one  that  does  not  need  it.  With  progress  and  prosperity  on  the 
farm  it  is  at  once  carried  to  the  towns  and  cities  and  improvement  begins 
there,  and  labor  is  again  called  for.  Take  the  pricing  of  the  staple  farm  prod- 
ucts out  of  the  hands  of  the  gamblers  and  speculators  and  place  it  at  its  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  or  the  National  Government  and  every  legitimate 
business,  in'dustry,  and  calling  will  be  benefited  and  blessed. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Now,  just  one  question.  Are  you  posted  as  to  the 
crops  of  cotton,  in  quantity,  raised  in  other  countries  as  compared  with  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  YEAEY.  Well,  yes.    The  United  States 

Commissioner  LENNON  (interrupting).  I  mean  per  acre.  I  do  not  mean  the 
great  body  of  the  cotton,  but  I  mean  per  acre. 

Mr.  YEABY.  Well,  the  United  States  raises  a  great  deal  more  per  acre  than 
any  of  the  other  countries,  unless  it  is  some  very  small  acreage,  perhaps.  I 
think  T  am  correct  about  that,  am  T  not.  Prof.  Alvord  ? 
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Prof.  ALVORD.  I  am  so  informed. 

Mr.  YEAJRY.  I  rather  think  that  will  be  found  in  this  United  States  bulletin, 
Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton,  Bulletin  No.  128.  I  think  that  covers  that. 
But  I  know  that  the  yield  in  other  countries  is  a  good  deal  less  than  ours.  And 
there  is  another  thing  I  might  mention  there  as  to  this  matter.  The  cotton  of 
the  United  States  is  practically  in  a  class  to  itself.  The  machinery  made  for 
spinning  the  United  States  cotton  will  hardly  spin  and  work  other  cottons.  The 
fiber  is  different,  and  some  of  the  machinery  is  made  for  a  mixture,  part  of 
the  United  States  cotton  and  part  foreign,  Indian  or  Egyptian  cotton,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  But  the  other  crops  do  not  materially  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States,  like  a  man  would  think.  In  other  words,  cotton 
is  not  cotton  in  every  respect. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  now  to  a  little  article — a  little  clipping — I  have 
here,  one  which  you  can  see  practically  every  day.  There  is  nothing  new  in  it, 
but  it  just  shows  you  how  the  price  of  cotton  is  made  and  what  we  are  up 
against.  Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  daily  paper  of  yesterday  [reading]  : 

"  Cotton  prices  decline.  Domestic  markets  are  steady  ;  slightly  lower.  Heavy 
realizing  by  Liverpool  feature  of  day's  trading.  Dallas  spots  5  points  lower, 
New  Orleans  13  points,  and  other  markets  rule  unchanged. 

"  News  Office,  Dallas,  Tex.,  March  18. — Spot  markets,  middling,  closing : 
Dallas,  steady,  5  points  lower,  at  8.25c. ;  Galveston,  steady  and  unchanged,  at 
8.90c. ;  Houston,  steady  and  unchanged,  at  8.90c. ;  New  Orleans,  steady,  13 
points  lower,  at  8.37c. ;  New  York,  quiet  and  unchanged,  at  8.95c. ;  Savannah, 
quiet  and  unchanged,  at  8f  c. ;  Charleston,  steady  and  unchanged,  at  8£c. ;  Nor- 
folk, steady  and  unchanged,  at  8.25c. ;  Memphis,  steady  and  unchanged,  at  8.25c. ; 
Liverpool,  easier,  5  points  lower,  at  5.30d. 

"  Future  markets,  closing  prices :  Liverpool,  quiet,  5£  to  8  points  lower ;  New 
York,  steady,  4  to  5  points  lower  on  the  near  and  6  to  7  points  on  the  distant 
positions ;  New  Orleans,  steady,  5  to  8  points  lower. 

"  Liverpool  market  was  again  the  day's  feature  with  the  cotton  trade, 
while  the  domestic  market  ruled  quiet  but  steady  with  light  trading.  With 
the  sharp  advance  of  the  last  two  previous  days  in  the  Liverpool  market  the 
old  long  interests  failed  to  resist  the  opportunity  of  taking  their  profits,  which 
resulted  in  a  sharp  decline  in  that  market.  The  opening  of  the  American 
cotton  markets  was  steady,  with  prices  4  to  7  points  lower,  and  after  the 
early  realizing  during  the  first  hour  of  trading  the  market  reacted,  leaving 
prices  unchanged  to  four  points  lower  at  the  midday  calls.  Renewed  profit 
taking  during  the  afternoon  session  caused  the  market  to  turn  downward, 
and  after  a  range  of  five  to  eight  points  between  the  high  and  low  of  the 
day  closed  steady,  with  prices  ranging  from  four  to  eight  points  lower  than 
that  of  yesterday." 

Now,  you  can  see  right  there  in  the  day  before  yesterday's  market  that 
simply  the  manipulators  on  the  Liverpool  exchange  wanted  to  take  their 
profits;  they  had  been  betting  on  the  market,  and  by  that  means  they  had 
bet  the  price  up,  and  now  they  wanted  to  take  their  profits,  and  all  the  way 
to  do  it  was  to  bet  the  price  down.  Now,  that  is  the  machinery  that  is  making 
the  price  of  cotton  all  over  the  country.  You  will  see  just  such  stuff  as  that 
in  everyday 's  paper.  It  is  manipulation  without  regard  to  cost  of  production  or 
any  thing  of  the  kind  or  value  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  it  is  just  whether  a 
bunch  can  get  together  and  advance  the  price  or  reduce  it.  Any  minute  they 
want  to  a  bunch  can  get  hold  on  it,  and  there  is  practically  just  an  equal 
amount  on  each  side  unless  there  is  something  comes  that  will  give  to  one 
side  or  the  other  a  little  advantage,  and  then  perhaps  it  goes  up  and  down, 
and  then  you  will  see  the  speculators  go  from  one  side  to  the  other  side,  and 
it  is  just  a  manipulated  affair.  Of  course  as  prices  are  made  that  way  there 
is  always  going  to  be  a  lot  of  people  like  you  or  like  me  who  are  going  to 
take  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

If  I  was  going  out  to  buy  any  article  in  the  city  of  Dallas  to  speculate  on, 
I  would  realize  that  the  cheaper  I  could  buy  it  the  less  risk  of  loss  there 
would  be  in  it  and  the  cheaper  I  could  get  it,  if  it  were  a  manufactured  article 
that  had  a  cost  value  to  it,  the  further  I  could  buy  it  below  cost  the  more 
certain  I  would  feel  that  I  would  not  sustain  any  loss. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Yeary.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  Your  talk  has  been  very  interesting,  indeed.  It  has  given  us  some  new 
angles  on  this  thing. 
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Mr.  Yeary  subsequently  submitted  the  following  statement  as  a  part  of  his 
testimony : 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  COTTON  AND  WHAT  IT  HAS   SOLD  FOE  THE  PAST  20 
YEAES,  WITH  EXPLANATIONS. 

The  following  is  from  C.  H.  Alvord,  superintendent  of  farms  of  the  Taft 
ranch  in  south  Texas.  Mr.  Alvord  was  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  A.  &  M. 
College  of  Texas  for  many  years  and  known  as  a  very  practical  man.  The  Taft 
ranch  has  every  advantage  that  can  be  wished  for  in  the  way  of  producing 
cotton  at  the  minimum  cost.  The  land  is  perfectly  level,  extremely  rich,  rows 
as  long  as  they  want  them,  and  the  best  of  cheap  labor  in  abundance  at  their 
command.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Alvord  has  to  say  about  cost  of  cotton: 

"This  farm  (one  of  several  belonging  to  the  ranch,  but  all  joined)  con- 
tains 1,080  acres,  operated  by  one  man  as  boss,  and  employing  Mexican  labor 
at  $1  per  day.  The  itemized  expenses,  including  the  picking,  were : 

Labor per   acre —  $12.  87 

Feed  for  mules,  in  addition  to  what  was  raised  on  the  farm : 4. 15 

Supplies  and  repairs per  acre .  68 

Poison do .  74 

Fertilizer do .  15 

Depreciation  on  stock  and  equipment do 1.  90 

Overhead  expenses,  taxes,  supervision,  etc do 1.  50 

Seed—                                                                                                     __do__  .  20 


Total 22.19 

"  If  we  add  to  this  a  rental  charge  of  $5  per  acre,  it  would  make  an  acre  of 
cotton  cost  about  $27.19.  This  particular  farm  produced  that  season  650  bales 
on  the  1,080  acres.  From  these  figures  I  submit  the  following  estimate,  based 
upon  varying  yields:  300  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  100  pounds  of  lint,  21.3 
cents  per  pound;  600  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  200  pounds  of  lint,  11.7  cents 
per  pound;  900  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  300  pounds  of  lint,  8.2  cents  per 
pound ;  1,200  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  400  pounds  of  lint,  6.5  cents  per  pound ; 
1,500  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  500  pounds  of  lint,  5.4  cents  per  pound. 

"  The  average  production  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  200  pounds  of 
lint ;  the  average  cost  of  lint  must  be  over  11.7  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  Alvord  says  one  hand  is  expected  to  cultivate  50  acres  of  cotton.  The 
crop  for  one  hand  in  Georgia  and  most  of  the  cotton  belt  is  30  acres,  or  three- 
fifths  as  much,  or  if  200  pounds  of  lint  are  made,  where  only  30  acres  are  cul- 
tivated, the  cost  would  be  19  cents  per  pound.  The  average  price  of  the  average 
grade  of  cotton  received  at  New  Orleans  has  been  the  following,  according  to 
Government  statistics: 


Year. 


Cents  per  pound.    |    Year. 


Cents  per  pound. 


1895 8.  2 

1896 7.  3 

1897 5.  6 

1898 4.  9 

1899 7.  6 

1900 9.  3 

1901 8. 1 

1902 8.  2 

1903 12.  2 

1904__  8. 7 


1905 10.  9 

1906 10.  0 

1907 11.  5 

1908 9.  2 

1909 14.  3 

1910 14.  7 

1911 , 9.  7 

1912 12.  0 

1913 13. 1 

1914  (estimated) 7.5 


During  these  20  years  there  was  only  1  of  the  first  10  that  averaged  over  9.3 
at  New  Orleans,  or  about  7£  cents  on  the  farm  at  best.  That  year  was  1903, 
when  Dan  Sully  decided  to  corner  the  market  by  buying  up  the  surplus.  He 
secured  135,000  bales ;  at  one  time  the  price  went  to  about  20  cents,  the  average 
for  the  season  being  12.2.  No  organization  or  other  influence  interfered  with 
the  operation  of  the  exchanges  in  making  the  prices  the  other  nine  years.  The 
average  price  the  other  years  was  7.6  cents.  Certainly  the  advance  it  at- 
tributable to  Mr.  Sully.  If  that  crop  should  have  only  brought  the  average 
of  the  other  nine,  then  Mr.  Sully  made  for  the  South  $240,000,000.  This  demon- 
strated to  many  the  effect  of  taking  the  temporary  surplus  cotton  off  the 
market,  and  when  the  price  dropped  back  in  1904  to  an  average  at  New  Orleans 
of  8.7  cents  it  aroused  to  action  the  farmers'  union  and  many  others,  besides  mer- 
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chants  and  bankers  who  organized  the  Southern  Cotton  Association.  All  went 
to  work  to  persuade  warehouses  to  be  built  and  the  cotton  held  for  better  prices. 
This  was  continued  through  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  and  destroyed  by  the  panic 
of  1907.  These  years  were  from  10  to  11.5  cents,  or  an  average  of  10.8  cents ; 
the  price  dropping  back  in  1908  to  9.2  cents.  No  doubt  the  price  would  have 
gone  much  lower  if  a  great  many  of  the  farmers'  union  had  not  kept  up  the 
fight.  Basing  the  average  price  at  7.6  cents  without  aid  these  movements  bene- 
fited the  South  in  three  years  $568,000,000. 

So  plain  was  it  seen  that  getting  in  charge  of  a  small  portion  of  a  crop  con- 
trolled the  price  led  Haynes,  Brown,  Scales,  and  others  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  hold  of  enough  to  do  so.  They  operated  during  1909  and  1910,  buying  and 
holding,  but  had  to  sell  some  because  of  the  need  of  funds.  They  never  had 
in  their  possession  at  one  time  more  than  300,000  bales,  but  this  forced  the  price 
to  14.3  cents  in  1909  and  14.7  in  1910.  No  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  exchange  for  the  producers  and  maintained  a  price  of 
15  cents  per  pound  for  all  time  if  they  had  not  been  hindered  by  an  indictment 
for  violating  the  antitrust  law.  This  court  action  cleared  the  exchanges  of  in- 
terruptions and  the  price  again  dropped  to  9.7  cents.  Upon  the  above  figures 
these  men  made  for  the  South  during  these  two  years,  $776,250,000. 

All  of  these  efforts  were  educational  and  a  great  many  men  in  the  South, 
seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  something  being  done,  were  determined  to  do 
all  in  their  power.  Led  by  George  Dole  Wadley,  of  Bollingbroke,  Ga.,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Southern  States  Cotton  Corporatiton,  a  cotton  growers'  market- 
ing association,  was  begun  the  latter  part  of  1911  and  was  pushed  actively 
during  1912  and  1913.  No  arrangements  could  be  made  for  financing  and  hold- 
ing cotton  in  the  United  States  at  that  time;  they  had  to  be  made  in  Europe. 
The  regional  reserve  banks  were  not  then  in  operation.  It  got  started  late, 
about  November  1,  1912,  although  it  being  discussed  and  advertised,  the  price 
held  up  better  than  usual,  but  was  10  cents  per  pound  all  over  the  cotton  belt 
when  it  announced  ready  for  business  and  going  down  daily.  The  decline 
stopped  at  once  and  the  price  began  to  advance  at  once  and  was  firm  at  12£ 
cents  in  three  weeks'  time  and  continued  to  advance,  making  the  average  for 
the  season  12  cents.  The  next  year  averaged  13.1  cents,  the  second  largest 
crop  in  history.  Basing  the  calculations  on  that  of  other  years  this  organiza- 
tion made  the  South  $695,000,000.  This  organization  arranged  to  borrow 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  farmer's  cotton  and  pay  him  this  and  give  the 
farmer  its  note  for  the  difference  between  the  money  received  and  15  cents  per 
pound,  the  price  being  held  for,  this  note  to  be  paid  when  the  cotton  could  be 
sold  for  15  cents.  It  was  thrown  into  court,  the  court  holding  that  the  notes 
were  matured  claims,  which  bankrupted  it.  It  received  only  84,000  bales  during 
the  two  years.  The  results  of  no  organization  is  so  fresh  in  the  people's  mind 
for  the  1914  crop  that  the  results  need  not  be  mentioned. 

From  the  above,  how  dare  anyone  to  say  that  the  price  can  not  be  advanced 
or  stableized  to  a  living  price  to  the  producer? 

How  much  help  or  rather  how  little  would  have  been  necessary  from  the 
general  public,  the  States,  or  the  Government  to  have  placed  the  South  where 
she  deserves  to  be? 

If  Congress  had  permitted  organization  by  the  farmers,  with  strict  super- 
vision by  the  Government,  so  that  fair  prices  could  have  been  maintained,  who 
would  have  been  hurt,  especially  the  past  year? 

It  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  farmers.  Then  would  it  have  been  the 
merchants  who  can  not  pay  their  bills,  and  are  bankrupt?  Would  it  be  the 
jobbers  who  are  unable  to  collect  from  the  retailer  and  are  likewise  bankrupt? 
Would  it  be  the  railroads  whose  traffic  has  been  so  reduced  that  it  must  beg 
the  commission  for  a  raise  to  prevent  being  bankrupt?  Would  it  be  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  North  and  East  who  make  everything  used  in  the  South  and 
whose  machinery  has  been  idle?  Would  it  be  the  laboring  class  who  the  public 
has  had  to  feed?  Certainly  none  of  the  legitimate  business  or  callings  would 
have  been  hurt,  but  greatly  benefited. 

We  see  from  the  above  that  a  compact  organization  is  needed.  We  see  who 
has  helped  in  the  past.  We  see  the  results.  We  see  the  errors  in  the  past. 
We  see  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  one  benefited  and  that  he  is  so  tied  by  debt 
that  he  can  not  organize  alone.  Will  those  who  will  be  benefited  join  him? 
The  most  important  thing  now  to  any  farmer,  merchant,  country  bank,  whole- 
sale house,  or  factory  is  to  prepare  for  properly  marketing  the  1915  crop  of 
cotton.  Who  will  take  the  lead?  He  who  does  is  the  greatest  man  in  the 
South.  Who  and  where  is  the  man  that  has  the  nerve  to  oppose  the  opposition 
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and  call  the  army  together?  The  opportune  time  has  come  for  doing  what 
must  be  done,  all  interests  realize  it,  all  are  ready  to  follow  a  wise  leader.  Let 
him  speak  out. 

Respectfully, 

W.  B.  YEAKY. 


FARMERSVILLE,  TEX.,  May, 
Hon.  FRANK  P.  WALSH,  Chairman, 

Chicago,  111. 

DEAR  SIR:  At  your  request  of  April  22  for  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  a  pro- 
ducers' exchange  for  cotton,  I  give  you  the  following  in  as  brief  a  form  as  I 
can  to  make  it  plain,  and  then  I  fear  I  have  not  made  it  plain  enough  in  de- 
tail for  you  to  grasp  the  full  meaning,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  a 
bother  to  make  further  explanation  of  any  feature  not  thoroughly  understood, 
for  I  have  given  these  things  almost  undivided  study  for  the  past  10  or  15 
years  and  can  see  that  something  is  finally  going  to  be  done,  and  I  would 
certainly  hate  to  see  a  mistake  made  or  the  right  thing  sidetracked  by  the 
opposition  if  I  can  help  it.  I  am  awfully  sorry  you  did  not  have  time  to  spend 
a  day  going  over  this  feature  while  in  Dallas  personally.  A  personal  explana- 
tion would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory. 

As  stated  in  my  testimony  in  Dallas,  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are 
produced  by  the  producers  almost  wholly  for  sale,  and  the  producers  are 
following  a  commercial  pursuit ;  then  the  sale  of  them  must  be  after  the 
same  system  that  is  adopted  and  practiced  by  all  other  producers  of  commer- 
cial products,  such  as  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  world.  They  make 
and  place  in  warehouses  their  products,  only  selling  the  amount  that  their 
trade  requires  at  their  price.  If  they  have  any  surplus  it  is  kept  in  storage 
in  their  possession.  They  must  often  borrow  money  on  their  products  to  pre- 
vent a  sacrifice  sale  at  reduced  prices.  This  is  what  must  be  done,  before  the 
present  miserable  condition  of  the  masses  are  checked  and  relieved,  but  each 
individual  farmer  can  not  provide  individual  storage,  nor  can  he  make  indi- 
vidual financial  arrangements  for  holding  it;  and  if  he  could,  individual  hold- 
ing would  not  establish  and  maintain  prices.  There  must  be  a  compact  organi- 
zation and  a  price  set,  at  least  a  minimum  price.  This  organization  should 
gather  together  enough  producers  to  represent  at  least  the  temporary  surplus. 
The  organization  should  be  financially  strong,  because  the  dealers  and  specu- 
lators realize  such  an  organization  is  antagonistic  to  their  interest  and  will,  by 
manipulation  of  the  market,  destroy  a  weak  organization. 

To  illustrate:  Suppose  such  an  organization  was  formed  to  act  as  a  pro- 
ducers' exchange  or  financing  and  selling  agent,  and  it  should  make  arrange- 
ments with  banks  or  individuals  for  a  loan  of  three-fourths  of  the  market  value 
of  cotton — the  market  value  being  that  price  made  by  the  present  exchanges 
through  their  method  of  speculation  and  manipulation.  Suppose  the  market 
value  should  be  10  cents  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  gathering  and  selling 
season.  Then,  suppose  that  by  manipulation  on  the  exchanges,  as  has  been  done 
frequently,  the  price  is  lowered  to  9  cents,  the  banks  or  individuals  who  had 
loaned  money  on  it  would  call  for  additional  security.  The  farmer  could  not 
give  it  for  the  cotton  is  all  he  has  got  and  it  has  been  reduced  in  value  $5  per 
bale  by  this  manipulation  and  he  nor  the  bank  does  not  know  when  the  bot- 
tom will  be  reached,  so  the  cotton  would  have  to  sell  and  the  organization  would 
be  destroyed.  The  opposition's  purposes  would  be  accomplished.  This  is  the 
reason,  at  least  the  main  one,  why  cotton  is  not  marketed  slowly  as  urged  by 
economists.  But  if  such  an  organization  was  created  by  the  Government,  and 
it  should  set  a  price  on  it  and  authorize  loans  to  the  extent  of  75  or  80  per 
cent  of  that  price,  or  make  such  loans  through  the  reserve  banks  itself,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  cotton  being  forced  to  sell,  the  organiza- 
tion would  stand  and  grow  and  in  a  few  years  the  entire  crop  would  be 
handled  by  the  organization,  similar  to  that  of  the  fruits  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
There  is  hardly  any  use  in  trying  to  establish  a  producers'  exchange  or  a 
marketing  system  for  the  farm  products  which  are  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges 
without  Government  aid  or  supervision  in  some  substantial  way.  This  is  a 
shameful  condition  for  a  proud  Nation  like  ours  to  be  in,  but  it  is  true,  and 
what  makes  it  worse  is  that  these  crops  are  this  Nation's  foundation,  its  very 
life  blood. 

We  have  a  "  bureau  "  of  information ;  it  is  of  no  use.  We  need  a  bureau  to 
assist  us  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the  grip  of  the  gamblers  and  parasites 
in  our  products.  The  following  plan  of  work  and  organization  would  be  my 
suggestion : 
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Create  an  organization  or  exchange  to  do  as  I  have  outlined  above.  Use  the 
demonstration  agents  as  field  workers,  they  to  carry  the  plan  to  the  producers 
and  put  it  into  operation.  Use  the  warehouses  now  available  until  standard 
fireproof  houses  could  be  built  at  the  ports  and  main  centers.  Appoint  a  com- 
mittee who  is  actually  familiar  with  the  operation  of  producing  cotton  in  all 
sections  of  the  cotton  belt  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  producing  cotton,  includ- 
ing the  upkeep  of  the  farm  and  its  fertility,  and  arrive  at  its  value  and  sell- 
ing price.  Authorize  the  agents  to  buy  all  cotton  of  certain  grades  at  the  cur- 
rent prices  so  long  as  the  price  remained  below  the  price  set  by  the  committee. 
That  is,  all  cotton  that  will  not  go  into  the  organization.  Persuade  everyone 
possible  to  place  their  cotton  with  the  exchange  for  sale,  no  cotton  to  be 
accepted  in  either  case  that  is  not  in  a  bonded  warehouse  or  that  can  not  be 
placed  in  one.  Make  loans  of  80  per  cent  to  those  who  place  their  cotton  in 
the  hands  of  the  exchange.  To  those  not  desiring  a  loan,  give  them  a  negotia- 
ble receipt.  The  interest  charged  those  who  borrow  money  should  be  very  low ; 
first,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  see  his  way  clear  to  cooperate ;  second,  the  higher 
the  rate  of  interest. the  higher  the  selling  price.  One  of  the  opposition's  fine 
points  of  argument  to  keep  the  farmers  from  holding  cotton  is  "  the  high  inter- 
est and  warehouse  charges  will  eat  up  the  profits  of  holding,  even  if  anyone 
knew  the  price  would  advance  some,  but  no  one  knows  what  it  may  do.  The 
best  time  to  sell  is  as  fast  as  it  is  ginned." 

Loans  should  be  made  through  the  reserve  banks,  the  managers  of  ware- 
houses or  the  local  banks  simply  acting  as  agents  of  the  reserve  banks.  The 
notes  should  be  made  to  the  reserve  banks  with  warehouse  certificates  attached. 
Banks  loan  farmers  money  on  cotton  now  and  charge  the  farmer  10  per  cent. 
The  local  bank  takes  these  notes  to  the  reserve  bank  and  discounts  them  for 
4  and  5  per  cent.  This  may  not  be  too  much  profit  for  the  local  bank,  where 
it  guarantees  the  loan  to  the  reserve  bank,  but  it  is  an  unnecessary  charge, 
and  prohibits  the  farmer  from  borrowing;  besides,  the  national-banking  law 
would  not  permit  a  bank  to  loan  enough  to  do  what  might  be  needed  in  some 
localities. 

If  the  warehouses  were  under  State  or  National  supervision  it  would  give 
such  stability  to  the  receipt  that  the  local  merchant  or  bank  would  take  them 
as  collateral  and  pass  them  on  to  the  jobber  or  city  or  reserve  bank  that  they 
owed,  and  there  would  be  but  little  actual  money  used.  The  price  would  ad- 
vance uninterrupted  to  the  price  set  by  the  organization,  and  the  mills  would 
go  to  taking  cotton  more  readily  than  before,  because  they  would  realize  the 
stability  of  the  price  and  at  once  secure  their  supply. 

If  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  or  Carnegie  should  decide  cotton  was  too  cheap — now 
about  9  cents — that  it  was  worth  15  cents,  and  place  agents  in  every  county  to 
buying,  there  would  not  be  a  "  bear  "  in  the  world  in  30  minutes,  and  cotton 
would  be  15  cents  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Fluctuations  would  cease,  and 
the  exchanges  would  close  like  they  did  when  the  war  broke  out  last  summer. 
The  mills  would  continue  to  run.  If  it  was  permanent,  the  farmers  in  the 
South  and  every  business  and  industrial  interest  in  the  South,  or  depending 
upon  southern  business,  would  at  once  begin  to  plan  for  improvements  of  every 
nature,  and  the  idle  labor  in  the  United  States  would  be  absorbed  permanently 
in  a  short  time  and  peace  and  prosperity  would  be  the  result. 

Inclosed  find  letter  of  J.  L.  Dobbs,  county  clerk  of  Fannin  County,  Tex. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  B.  YEABY. 

[J.  L.  Dobbs,  county  clerk,  Fannin  County.] 

BONHAM,  TEX.,  April  30,  1915. 
Mr.  W.  B.  YEABY,  Farmer -sville,  Tex. 

DEAK  SIB:  At  the  request  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Semple,  I  am  herewith  sending  you 
a  statement  of  all  mortgages  on  file  in  my  office  since  January  1,  1912,  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

January  1,  1912,  to  January  1,  1913 $5,  609 

January  1,  1913,  to  January  1,  1914 5,  531 

January  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1915 6,  618 

January  1,  1915,  to  April  29,  1915 4, 110 


Making  a  total  of 1 16,  868 


J.  L.  DOBBS,  County  Clerk. 
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This  county  has  about  5,000  voters,  and  is  a  northern  border  county,  where 
diversification  is  the  most  practical  in  the  State.  There  is  usually  about  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  mortgages  given  that  is  recorded. 

W.  B.  YEAKY. 


To  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations: 

You  have  given  me  as  specific  points  for  discussion,  first,  the  development  of 
Texas  in  the  past  44  years. 

Texas  has  made  considerable  progress  since  1870.  Statistics  which  are  at 
your  command  will  give  more  in  many  respects  than  I  could  be  expected  to 
think  of  doing.  My  knowledge  of  conditions  is  necessarily  confined  to  north 
Texas,  though  there  should  be  no  material  difference,  between  it  and  other  sec- 
tions that  have  been  settled. 

Forty-four  years  ago  there  was  a  very  small  per  cent  of  north  Texas  in  cul- 
tivation, possibly  5  or  10  per  cent;  now  about  that  per  cent  is  not  in  cultiva- 
tion. Then  practically  all  that  was  in  cultivation  was  cultivated  by  land 
owners ;  but  about  that  time,  or  a  few  years  before,  a  heavy  immigration  began 
to  come  to  Texas  from  other  States,  mainly  from  the  older  cotton  States. 
Many  of  these  had  been  well-to-do  and  brought  some  money  with  them  and 
bought  land  upon  arrival  or  a  few  years  after.  Of  course,  they  were  tenants 
for  a  while.  The  first  coming  about  that  time  had  the  use  and  benefits  of  free 
grass  and  timber,  and  the  free  use  of  milch  cows,  and  horses  for  their  breaking ; 
very  little  feed  needed,  they  naturally  became  able  to  buy  a  tract  of  the  then 
cheap  land.  As  the  country  settled  up  the  natural  advantages  gave  way,  the 
land  increased  in  value,  and  homes  became  harder  to  buy  and  tenancy  increased. 
Some  of  the  tenants  of  44  years  ago  have  long  been  the,  largest  land  owners.  At 
that  time  a  great  deal  of  the  larger  tracts  belonged  to  nonresidents ;  now  it  be- 
longs to  local  men  mainly. 

Forty-four  years  ago  there  was  but  little  cotton  produced ;  the  farming  opera- 
tions were  mainly  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  Hay  was  cut  from  the  prairies  for 
wintering  stock  if  needed ;  that  is,  if  the  winter  was  bad.  Now  it  is  principally 
cotton,  with  enough  corn  and  other  feed  stuff  to  feed  the  work  stock,  of  a  fair 
crop  year,  but  if  the  season  is  not  a  fair  one  for  feed  crops,  then  they  are  short. 
There  have  been  more  failures  in  forage  crops  of  late  years  than  in  former 
times.  This  I  attribute  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  land.  The  land 
has  been  run  in  cotton  and  washed  until  it  will  not  produce  crops  as  it  once  did. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  in  rental  contracts  since  we  began  raising 
cotton.  Somehow  the  third  of  the  corn  and  the  fourth  of  the  cotton  became 
customary  pretty  soon  after  cotton  became  the  main  crop;  before  this  the  rule 
was  a  bale  of  cotton  for  each  10  acres  rented ;  crop  failures  or  partial  failures 
made  this  hard  on  the  tenants  and  it  was  abandoned.  There  are  but  few  land- 
lords that  have  a  written  contract.  Usually  when  a  man  rents  another's  farm  it 
is  understood  he  pays  the  third  and  fourth  and  plants  enough  in  corn  to  feed 
his  team  and  the  balance  in  cotton,  and  that  ends  it.  The  statutes  of  Texas  are 
so  plain  that  there  is  but  little  use  for  anything  more.  Of  late  years  there  is 
some  talk  of  the  landlords  charging  a  bonus  of  $1  or  $2  an  acre  above  the  third 
and  fourth;  this,  however,  has  been  done  in  but  few  instances  in  my  section, 
and  where  it  is  it  is  usually  for  land  with  extra  improvements  or  extra  good 
land.  Just  how  this  can  be  changed  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  for  there  are  places 
that  are  worn,  or  the  improvements  so  bad,  that  I  had  rather  give  half,  if  I 
were  renting,  than  have  all  I  could  make  on  them. 

The  tenant  houses  as  a  rule  are  bad — too  bad  for  a  civilized  people  to  live  in — 
and  practically  none  that  have  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences.  Many  land- 
lords have  nc  better  where  they  live  on  the  farm.  The  income  of  the  farms 
will  not  justify  much  improvement.  I  had  600  acres  rented  out  last  year  and 
received  $2,200  in  rents.  My  improvement  bill  was  $700,  leaving  $1,500  income 
on  $50,000  to  $60,000  worth  of  property,  to  say  nothing  of  my  time  seeing  after 
it.  This  was  2$  to  3  per  cent  on  the  investment  while  the  price  of  cotton  was 
low ;  these  figures  are  on  the  present  market,  as  I  still  have  most  of  it,  but  my 
section  made  a  fine  crop;  very  few  farms  do  any  better.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  owns  1,800  acres,  all  rented,  as  fine  land  as  can  be,  tells  me  his  paid 
him  $4,000  last  year  and  about  the  same  the  year  before.  With  such  returns 
the  landowners  can  not  afford  to  make  the  improvements  they  would  like  to; 
the  renters  knowing  this — and  many  of  them  do,  for  they  are  well-posted,  close- 
observina:  men — they  do  not  expect  any  improvements  that  can  be  avoided. 
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There  are  three  or  four  large  landowners  in  my  section,  owning  from  1,000  to 
2,000  acres  each ;  the  balance  are  small  ones  and  mostly  live  on  their  farms,  go 
to  church  with  tenants,  and  intermarry,  and  feel  no  distinction  between  each 
other. 

WM.  B.  YEARY. 

FARMERSVILLE,  TEX. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  M.  McCARVER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  McCAKVER.  Joseph  M.  McCarver. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  McCarver? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  In  Red  River  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  live  in  a  town?     What  town  is  it? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  We  have  no  town ;  it  is  just  a  store. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  I  have  lived  there  17  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  run  a  country  store? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  business  were  you  in  before  you  went  into  that? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Farming. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  been  on  a  farm? 

Mr.  McCARVEE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  called  you  to  outline,  if  you  will,  please,  the  point  of 
view  of  the  country  merchant,  the  credit  system,  the  cash  price  versus  the  credit 
price,  and  the  reason  for  it  and  the  effect  on  the  various  elements  of  society 
that  you  deal  with.  I  will  ask  you  to  make  it  concise,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Holman  has,  because  we  are  compelled  to  get  through  now. 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Well,  I  can  only  state  our  personal  experience  in  the  matter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  we  care  for,  Mr.  McCarver ;  give  us  that. 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Our  experience  is  that  the  people  who  trade  on  credit  want 
to  begin  about  the  1st  of  January  usually ;  that  is,  we  must  advance  our  money 
some  10  months,  as  they  rarely  pay  before  October  or  November. 

We  have  for  several  years  been  charging  a  difference  of  10  per  cent — that 
is,  when  we  charge  a  person  \vith  an  item  we  try  to  meet  the  cash  price.  In 
good  times  when  the  roads  are  bad  we  get  our  hauling  done  to  the  railroad 
station  for  5  cents  per  hundred.  Now,  we  have  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  merchant  on  the  railroad.  When  the  winters  are  bad  and  the  roads  are 
bad  we  have  to  pay  more  for  that  hauling.  We  have  paid  this  year  as  high 
as  35  cents — 7  cents  a  mile  per  hundred — and  that  runs  the  price  up,  as  we 
have  to  compete  with  the  merchant  on  the  railroad  in  such  times  as  that,  as 
I  stated  before. 

When  we  sell  on  credit  we  charge  10  per  cent  on  the  items  bought ;  that  is,  if 
a  man  trades  $10  worth  we  add  $1  and  the  debt  is  $11. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  put  it  on  the  article  or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  We  put  it  on  the  bill. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  make  no  difference  whatever  in  your  store  in  the 
price  of  the  articles  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  We  have  not  for  some  time,  and  never  did,  except  in  the  case 
of  meat,  flour,  and  lard,  and  such  things  as  that,  wyhich  we  sell  at  a  very 
close  margin  because  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  cash  to  buy  them  from  the  jobbers. 
No  merchants  can  buy  them  except  with  cash,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  the 
custom  a  long  time  to  charge  a  credit  price  for  that  and  add  no  interest  on  it, 
and  the  credit  price  usually  brought  about  20  per  cent  more  than  the  cash  price. 
However,  we  discontinued  that  five  years  ago.  There  was  another  reason  for 
doing  that. 

The  credit  system  in  our  country  is  not  just  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  think,  and 
for  that  reason  we  discontinued  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  secure  yourself,  Mr.  McCarver? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  By  mortgages  and  notes  and  landlords  standing  for  the 
account. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  take  the  notes  direct?  Do  country  merchants 
usually  take  them  direct  from  the  tenant? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  discount  them  at  the  bank  usually? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  We  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  handle  them  yourself?     • 
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Mr.  McCAKVER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  interest  do  you  charge  on  them? 

Mr.  McCAEVER.  We  do  not  charge  interest  on  the  note.  If  a  man  comes  to  us 
and  asks  for,  say,  $100,  we  will  take  his  note  for  $100  in  a  mortgage  on  what- 
ever he  has  for  security  to  secure  that  note ;  he  then  can  trade  $100  worth  with 
us,  and  if  things  are  favorable  and  he  needs  more  we  will  let  him  have  more. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  if  it  gets  to  the  point  where  the  crops  seem  secured? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Yes ;  or  if  it  looks  like  he  needs  it  and  can  pay  for  it  we  will 
let  him  have  it,  and  sometimes  we  do  when  it  does  not  look  as  if  he  could  pay  it. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  When  he  comes  to  pay  his  bill  he  pays  $110? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  No,  sir;  sometimes  he  trades  $90  worth  and  sometimes  not 
more  than  $50  or  $60  worth,  and  we  charge  him  10  per  cent  on  wha^t  he  gets  only. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Do  you  know  what  the  stores  do  generally  in  country 
towns,  what  the  custom  is  in  country  towns?  It  has  been  suggested  here  that 
they  charge — there  has  been  testimony  that  they  charge  interest  on  the  notes 
they  give,  secured  by  chattel  mortgage,  and  then  put  an  additional  price,  a 
credit  price,  on  the  product  as  it  goes  out  to  the  consumer ;  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  No,  sir ;  there  may  be  instances  of  that  kind,  but  if  so,  I  do 
not  know  it.  There  is  one  custom  that  prevails  in  our  country  to  some  extent 
among  some  of  the  merchants  that  I  will  take  up.  A  merchant  will  go  to  the 
landlord  for  the  sake  of  gaining  his  influence  and  make  a  proposition  to  him  that 
if  he  will  stand  for  the  people  on  his  place  and  see  that  he  gets  their  trade, 
inasmuch  as  the  landlord  has  the  cash  to  pay,  the  merchant  will  give  him  two- 
tenths  off,  and  that  is  what  led  to  the  system  of  charging  a  credit  price  for 
some  things.  You  understand  that  if  you  pay  10  cents  a  pound  for  meat  and 
sell  it  for  11  cents,  and  then  give  two-tenths  off  of  that,  you  are  selling  it  for 
less  than  it  cost ;  and  if  you  give  $1.25  for  a  sack  of  flour  and  sell  it  for  $1.30, 
which  is  about  the  usual  price  in  our  times  on  flour,  and  then  give  the  landlord 
two-tenths  off  of  the  price  charged  the  man  he  stood  for,  then  you  have  got  to 
get  $1.60  in  order  to  come  out  even.  The  landlord  pays  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
We  discontinued  that  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  some  merchants  still  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  country  merchants,  similarly  situated  as  you  are, 
in  your  particular  section,  carry  on  business  in  the  same  way,  or  do  you  know 
as  to  that? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Pretty  much  the  same.  Competition  has  been  rather  keen 
in  the  good  times  that  prevailed  since  1909. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  a  country  store  out  there;  you  are  not  in  a  town? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  of  a  class  do  you  deal  with?  How  much  of  a 
population? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  Well,  we  sometimes  have  as  many  as  400  on  our  books. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  are  tenant  farmers,  of  the  400  or  500? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  I  supposed  you  would  ask  me  something  about  that,  and  I 
worked  out  a  little  statement  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  us  that,  and  any  other  suggestions  you  would 
like  to  make  about  this. 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  I  would  rather  that  you  would  ask  me  the  questions,  as  I 
do  not  know  what  you  want  to  bring  out  and  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
of  your  time. 

I  find  that  the  landowners  in  a  belt  of  country  around  us,  where  there  are 
90  people,  and  I  have  taken  a  square  there  on  the  prairie  land — we  are  on  the 
edge  of  the  timber.  In  that  square  there  are  20  landowners  and  70  renters. 
In  the  sandy  land,  that  we  are  just  at  the  edge  of,  there  are  55  landowners  and 
45  renters;  that  is,  to  the  river  bottom;  we  are  about  8  miles  from  the  river. 
In  the  river  bottom  there  are  3  landowners  and  76  renters ;  and  that  is  about 
the  kind  of  trade  we  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  renters  seem  to  be  increasing  or  decreasing  in  the 
last  years? 

Mr.  MCCARVER.  They  are  increasing,  because  for  the  last  six  years  we  have 
had  more  renters  than  we  have  land  for ;  the  land  has  filled  up.  That  was  not 
the  condition  10  years  ago,  but  has  arisen  in  the  last  six  years.  In  1904  and 
1905  it  was  very  rainy  in  our  section,  and  the  people  moved  to  west  Texas, 
where  there  was  not  so  much  rain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  landowners  and  tenants  seem  to  get  along  together 
or  is  there  a  feeling  of  discontent  on  each  side? 
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Mr.  MCCABVEB.  Not  much  in  our  section ;  there  are  only  one  or  two  landlords 
that  have  any  trouble  to  amount  to  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  the  housing  conditions  of  the  people  generally? 

Mr.  McCABVER.  Bad  generally;  there  are  some  men  that  have  good  houses 
for  their  tenants,  but  not  many. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  closer  supervision  over  the  tenant  in  the 
river  bottom  than  there  is  in  the  sandy  country? 

Mr.  MCCABVEB.  Closer? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Closer  supervision — that  is,  as  to  what  they  shall  grow 
and  how  they  shall  operate  their  farms? 

Mr.  McCABVEE.  No ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  sizes  of  one-team  farms  down  there? 

Mr.  MCCABVEB.  Oh,  I  would  say  30  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  30  acres.  And  what  do  they  raise?  What  would 
you  say  the  average  crop  to  the  average  man  was  and  how  is  it  proportioned? 

Mr.  McCAEVEB.  About  20  acres  in  cotton  and  10  acres  in  corn. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  raise  any  diversified  crops?  ' 

Mr.  MCCABVEE.  Not  very  much. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Not  very  much? 

Mr.  MCCAEVEB.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  tendency  is  to  corn  and  cotton? 

Mr.  MCCABVEE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    Thank  you,  Mr.  McCarver. 

Mr.  Youngblood. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  B.  YOTTNGBLOOD. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  B.  Youngblood. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  The  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  director  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Since  the  middle  of  1911. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly  describe  what  your  activities  in  life  have  been  up 
to  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  I  was  born  on  a  farm;  taught  school  three  or  four  years; 
worked  for  the  Federal  Government  in  farm-management  investigation  and  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  experiment  station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  Agricultural  Department? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Yes ;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  connection  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Director  of  the  experiment  station — the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  whom? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  The  State  of  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Since  the  middle  of  August,  1911,  nearly  four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  come  right  to  the  point,  I  wish  you  would  give  in  your 
own  way  the  relation  of  landlordism  or  of  the  tenant  system  to  soil  deteriora- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  I  don't  know  how  to  attack  that  proposition  exactly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  know  better  than  any  of  us,  so  I  will  ask  you  to  try  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  We  know  that  we  have  had  plenty  of  soil  deterioration. 
We  can  not  say,  however,  that  we  have  more  where  we  have  more  tenants 
than  where  we  have  more  landlords  operating  their  own  farms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  very  significant.    We  would  like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  The  tenant  is  interested  in  a  large  labor  income  but  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  number  of  acres  required  to  make  it,  whereas  the  landlord 
is  interested  in  large  acre  return,  and,  of  course,  the  larger  the  acre  return  the 
more  quickly  the  soil  is  depleted.  Soil  deterioration  is  more  closely  related 
to  soil  type  and  topography.  The  first  white  settlers  came  to  south  and  west 
Texas.  South  Texas  is  still  considered  a  region  of  virgin  soil.  It  is  level  and 
a  considerable  part  of  it  subject  to  occasional  inundations  from  the  rivers. 
East  Texas  is  a  rolling,  sandy  region.  Here  the  soils  have  been  greatly  de- 
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pleted,  yet  the  percentage  of  tenancy  is  relatively  low  in  that  section  of  the 
State.  The  red  lands,  belonging  to  the  Orangeburg  series,  are  still  considered 
very  productive  and  easily  rebuilt  under  processes  of  good  farming.  On  this 
soil  were  found  most  of  the  antebellum  east  Texas  slave  farms.  Very  few  of 
the  well-to-do  farmers  lived  on  the  Norfolk  series  of  soil. 

From  east  Texas  people  gradually  moved  westward  into  the  black  lands,  espe- 
cially after  barbed  wire  was  introduced.  In  this,  the  black-land  section,  we 
have  a  very  high  percentage  of  tenancy,  yet  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is 
greater  than  in  east  Texas,  because  the  black  lands  are  more  permanently  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  plant-food  .constituents  than  east  Texas  soils.  The 
deterioration,  however,  even  of  the  black-land  soils  is  marked. 

Conditions  in  the  black  lands  were  favorable  to  the  development  of  land- 
lordism. Soils  were  productive,  and  in  a  few  years  the  landowners  were  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Then  they  moved  to  neighboring  towns  to  educate  their 
children.  In  town  they  learned  many  things  about  the  country  that  they  did 
not  know  before.  They  found  that  the  lands  were  increasing  in  value  faster 
than  they  formerly  thought.  They  then  decided  to  buy  adjoining  farms,  in 
many  instances,  and  thus  enhanced  their  acreage.  The  decline  of  home  owner- 
ship and  the  development  of  tenancy  is  shown  in  many  localities  by  formerly 
very  fine  and  comfortable  residences  now  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation. 
After  the  black  lands  were  settled  came  the  settlement  of  the  semiarid  sections 
of  the  State,  known  generally  as  western  Texas.  At  first  there  were  no  crops 
adapted  there  except  the  native  grasses.  Then  extensive  ranching  was  the 
only  feature  of  agriculture.  During  the  past  few  years  we  have  introduced  a 
great  many  drought-resistant  crops  into  the  section,  such  as  kafir,  milo,  feterita, 
sorghums,  Sudan  grass,  cowpeas,  cotton,  and  so  forth,  and  have  made  it  a 
very  attractive  agricultural  region.  Soil  depletion  is  less  noticeable  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  because  the  processes  which  make  plant  food  available 
work  more  rapidly  in  semiarid  sections.  Soil  depletion  in  Texas  is  one  of  our 
greatest  wastes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  your  headquarters  in  Oklahoma  also? 

Mr.  YOTINGBLOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  do  in  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Well,  I  had  my  headquarters  at  Oklahoma  City  in  the 
summertime.  I  was  in  Washington  in  the  winter.  I  observed  conditions  pretty 
closely.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  the  farmers  in  Oklahoma  any  good.  I  was 
rather  working  under  an  agreement  with  the  Government  to  prepare  myself 
for  this  work.  And  I  began  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  State  and  saw  condi- 
tions and  incidentally  observing  the  people"  of  the  State.  That  is  about  as  far 
as  I  got  to  when  I  returned  to  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  just  give  what  you 
think  would  be  your  suggestions  with  regard  to  that — that  is,  in  the  black- 
land  country,  as  applied  to  the  black  land 

Mr.  YOTINGBLOOD.  Pardon  me? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  crops  being  di- 
versified? Is  there  something  you  would  recommend  that  the  State  might  do 
to  forward  that  work? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have  already  stated  that  where  the  home  owners 
are  concerned  that  they  did  not  conserve  the  fertility? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  I  never  caught  a  landlord  doing  any  more  conserving  of  the 
fertility  than  the  tenant.  As  a  rule,  they  are  just  a  little  worse  than  the  average 
tenant,  if  anything.  I  say  that  in  a  rather  critical  way,  I  guess,  but  I  have 
never  caught  a  landlord  doing  anything  for  his  soil. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Never  caught  one  at  it? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  go  ahead,  Mr.  Youngblood,  with  what  construc- 
tive suggestions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  the  landlord  might  do,  when 
you  consider  what  the  landlord  gets  out  of  it.  He  thinks  he  is  going  to  get 
it  out  of  his  investment  in  the  land,  and  out  of  his  investment  in  time,  his 
own  time  and  equipment,  fixed  and  movable.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  farm 
I  have  observed,  any  black-land  farm,  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  them  that 
get  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  assumed  valuation  of  the  land.  The  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  land  takes  care  of  the  landlord  pretty  well,  but  it  does  not 
take  care  of  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  except  as  to  what  they  get  out,  because 
it  has  been  gradually  decreasing. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land  is  continually 
decreasing? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOP,  Yes;  less  and  less  productive.  I  should  think  that  20  to 
30  per  cent  would  cover  the  depreciation,  possibly,  in  the  farm  lands.  I  am 
not  sure.  I  have  not  the  figures.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  we  must  do.  We 
have  been  guessing  at  a  whole  lot  of  these  small  things  and  our  people  have 
not  arrived  at  that  state  wherein  they  are  willing  to  study  these  things  deep 
down.  We  draw  a  lot  of  conclusions.  We  have  got  to  study  and  settle  a 
whole  lot  of  things  before  we  know,  before  we  have  got  the  actual  facts.  We 
assume  too  much.  We  have  shot  very  wild  on  a  lot  of  these  statistics  and 
economic  statements.  What  we  need  in  Texas  right  now  is  further  investiga- 
tion. I  came  down  here  four  years  ago  very  much  enthused  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  helping  Texas  agriculture.  I  thought  I  knew  how  to  study  these 
problems  and  it  was  rather  amusing  to  know  that  though  I  established  a 
division  of  farm  management  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
problems  of  rural  economics  and  of  farm  operation,  or  the  best  practices  of 
operating  each  and  every  farm,  I  haven't  found  many  people  yet  interested  in 
the  proposition.  I  haven't  found  a  man  from  the  governor  down  until  recently, 
possibly  Gov.  Ferguson.  He  seemed  to  be  interested  this  winter.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  we  could  tell  him  how  many  people  could  live  on  40  acres  and  how 
they  should  live  on  it.  I  take  it  that  the  governor  was  interested  in  the  propo- 
sition of  the  proper  management  of  farms.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  That 
is  the  only  interest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  proposition,  to  ascertain  the  facts 
before  we  went  ahead  and  tried  to  solve  all  these  questions  with  reference  to 
the  landlord  and  tenant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Everybody  agrees  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  education. 
What  would  be  your  suggestion,  from  your  experience  as  an  investigator  and 
educator,  how  this  ought  to  be  projected  into  the  life  of  the  people? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Well,  I  think  it  is  investigation.  I  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  Your  people  seem  to  have  started  it,  and  if  the  State  will  take  it  up 
and  get  out  of  the  idea  of  prejudice  and  make  a  fair  investigation  of  it,  some 
recognized  people  of  known  standing  and  integrity  take  hold  of  it,  the  thing 
could  be  reported  on  and  then  we  could  have  something  constructive  done.  We 
act  a  good  deal  like  sheep,  you  know.  We  get  full  of  an  idea  and  one  bunch 
comes  and  they  follow  it  along  and  then  just  drop  it.  We  have  never  gotten 
anywhere  with  any  of  these  things  so  far  just  for  that  reason. 

With  reference  to  this  fertility  proposition,  that  is  an  easy  matter,  if  we 
could  have  this  investigation.  We  have  to  have  some  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
facts  are,  and  what  our  past  practices  have  resulted  in,  and  what  certain 
things  should  be  done.  We  have  got  to  begin  with  all  the  people  in  a  small 
way.  We  can't  propose  any  changes  in  the  cropping  systems  and  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  that  are  very  radical.  We  have  got  to  have 
something  simple.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  prevent  the  people  of  Texas, 
either  landlord  or  tenant,  from  making  any  new  contracts  that  would  be  very 
complicated. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  have  been  working  against.  You  can 
find  some  contracts  that  only  the  Lord  can  understand,  and  those  have  fre- 
quently been  proposed  to  some  of  our  farmers.  They  will  tell  you  that  a 
landlord  on  some  land  ought  to  do  a  dairy  business  and  fertilize  and  improve 
his  land  and  great  will  be  his  prosperity.  So  the  landlord  furnishes  the  land 
and  the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor  and  equipment.  Then  some  expert  comes 
along  and  tells  them,  "Now,  you  give  the  landlord  all  the  increased  live  stock, 
and  the  tenant  take  half  of  the  milk  and  butter  and  so  on."  And  the  first  thing 
you  know  they  kick  out  of  the  harness  and  it  is  all  over,  and  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  do  not  get  along.  The  thing  is  too  complicated  for  both  sides. 
They  should  work  together.  We  all  understand  the  half-and-half  and  the  third 
and  fourth  proposition  pretty  well,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  information  to 
the  contrary  we  will  assume  it  is  all  right.  If  that  is  all  right,  and  if  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  landlord  at  the  present  time,  which 
we  will  assume  is  the  case,  then  the  simpler  the  contract  you  go  into  the 
better.  The  simplest  contract .  would  be  the  half-and-half  or  the  third  and 
fourth  proposition  with  reference  to  anything  one  might  do  in  the  way  of  live 
stock. 

You  asked  me  in  your  paper  to  discuss  contracts.  I  presume  you  refer  to  the 
contracts  in  the  black-land  belt? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 
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Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  And  you  know  that  we  are  growing  cotton  in  the  black- 
land  belt.  It  is  foolish  if  I  or  anybody  else  advise  these  people  to  stop  grow- 
ing cotton.  We  are  assuming,  are  going  to  assume  therefor,  that  cotton  will 
continue  to  be  grown  on  the  farm,  that  we  will  keep  on  growing  the  cotton 
and  giving  the  landlord  a  fourth.  Any  contract  which  the  landlord  might  make 
with  the  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  live-stock  production  would  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  present  practice  of  growing  cotton  on  a  basis  of  half  and 
half  or  a  third  and  fourth. 

We  have  had  great  agitation  for  the  putting  of  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  and 
chickens  on  the  farms  of  Texas  this  winter.  If  the  landlord  is  interested  in 
one-half  or  a  third  of  the  crops  grown,  the  grain  and  the  corn  and  the  forage 
crops,  and  the  tenant  is  interested  in  one-half  or  two-thirds,  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world  to  do,  and  that  will  interest  the  tenant  more  than  anything  else, 
and  work  more  to  the  landlord's  interest  at  the  same  time,  will  be  for  them  to 
go  into  the  live-stock  business  on  the  same  basis  they  are  interested  in  the 
crops,  and  it  would  not  be  complicated  at  all.  They  know  that  they  each  have 
a  certain  interest  in  the  crops  and  if  they  go  into  the  live-stock  business  that 
the  tenant  is  paying  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  feeding  and  the  landlord 
one-half  or  one-third.  That  is  the  easiest  thing  understood  by  everybody.  Any 
tenant  in  the  country  likes  a  proposition  like  that.  And  that  figures  out,  so 
far  as  I  can  estimate  it,  almost  the  same  as  the  landlord  furnishing  all  the 
livestock  for  the  dairy  and  giving  the  tenant  half  of  the  income. 

Another  proposition  is  that  with  such  a  scheme  as  this  the  landlord  and 
tenant  come  to  be  partners,  and  they  are  mutually  interested  in  the  business. 
If  you  let  the  tenant  get  half  of  the  commodities  that  are  sold  from  day  to  day, 
and  he  gets  nothing  of  the  increase  in  the  live  stock,  the  landlord  is  going  to 
lose  out,  because  the  tenant  is  not  interested  in  that  live  stock  he  is  producing. 
He  is  not  going  to  pay  much  attention  to  it,  and  it  will  go  to  the  bowwows.  If 
he  gets  one-half  or  two-thirds  out  of  it  he  will  take  the  greatest  possible  care, 
and  he  will  write  the  experiment  station  and  other  authorities,  and  he  will  get 
the  best  information  extant  upon  the  production  of  the  stock  that  he  is  grow- 
ing. I  believe  that  to  be  the  logical  way  to  solve  the  proposition  and  improve 
the  land. 

We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  past  several  years  telling  people  to  save 
their  barnyard  manure.  They  haven't  saved  enough  for  a  garden  in  this  State 
since  I  have  been  living  in  it,  and  I  know  they  did  not  before.  We  talk  about 
producing  the  manure  and  putting  it  on  the  land.  If  they  have  it  they  will 
put  it  there,  too.  At  the  present  time  we  just  tell  them  nothing  about  barn- 
yard manure,  except  to  put  all  they  have  on  their  garden  and  they  will  get 
along  a  good  deal  better.  We  are  telling  them  how  to  grow  their  stuff,  and 
that  is  a  good  idea.  But  the  fellow  has  never  even  saved  barnyard  manure 
enough  for  a  garden.  Many  people  in  Texas  have  not  got  a  garden.  So  we  are 
just  kind  of  simplifying  these  things  and  getting  them  down  to  something  they 
know  is  best  for  themselves. 

The  first  thing  we  know  we  will  have  the  gardens,  and  they  will  begin  to  grow 
lots  of  things  that  they  have  been  buying.  When  your  cotton  crops  and  your 
live  stock  come  in  they  will  be  substantial  money,  and  the  people  will  not 
have  to  be  buying  lard  and  bacon  and  hay  and  corn,  which  is  the  case  in  Texas 
up  to  date.  A  lot  of  the  landlords  are  learning  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
see  that  the  tenants  have  gardens  and  keep  a  cow  and  live  a  little  more  com- 
fortably, and  so  forth.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How,  as  to  the  tenure  of  these  rental  contracts?  Is  not 
the  making  of  a  contract  from  year  to  year  a  sort  of  invitation  to  the  man  to 
move? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  serious  proposition,  but  we  will  get 
out  of  that  in  time.  It  is  better  for  the  landlord  and  better  for  the  tenant 
if  we  could  induce  the  landlords  and  tenants  to  enter  long  contracts,  then  they 
can  get  together  and  study  together.  This  matter  of  individual  efficiency  jumps 
in  there  and  causes  most  of  our  trouble.  We  sometimes  have  a  competent 
landlord  and  a  very  incompetent  tenant;  very  often  we  have  a  very  competent 
tenant  and  a  very  incompetent  landlord,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  farming 
business  is  concerned. 

I  want  to  tell  you  another  trouble  we  have  in  Texas  that  has  got  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  you  all  know  it  is  true,  that  nearly  all  of  us  are  horse  traders, 
and  we  do  not  give  attention  to  the  facts.  We  want  to  beat  the  other  fellow 
"  trading  horses,"  and  we  turn  that  into  the  landlord  and  tenant  relations  and 
try  to  make  that  same  kind  of  a  bargain  in  renting  the  land  out.  We  have  got 
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to  do  away  with  "  horse-trading "  business  before  we  can  get  an  economic 
policy  which  amounts  to  anything  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  a  question  which  has  been 
handed  by  a  gentleman :  How  would  you  suggest  the  raising  of  live  stock  when 
you  have  no  pasture  and  the  grain  crops  fail  so  frequently? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  That  is  a  mistake.  We  have  got  all  the  pasture  we  need 
if  we  plant  and  grow  it.  The  small  grain  crop  has  no  relation  particularly  to 
live-stock  farming.  I  would  plant  the  ground  in  the  fall,  if  I  were  a  stock 
farmer,  if  I  were  in  certain  sections,  I  might  plant  grain  for  the  winter,  but 
I  would  be  careful  to  plow  it  under  before  it  got  too  far  along  in  the  spring. 
But  what  was  the  first  part  of  the  question? 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  would  you  suggest  the  raising  of  live  stock  when 
we  have  no  pasture  and  the  grain  crops  fail  so  often? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  We  have  been  working  on  that  pasture  proposition.  I 
realize  what  is  referred  to  in  the  question.  We  have  not  yet  in  Texas  reached 
that  stage  where  we  improve  our  pasture,  at  least  our  pasture  land,  like  they 
do  in  the  old  countries,  or  possibly  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  I  have  been 
in  many  States  of  the  Union  and  observed  these  things,  and  I  find  that  the  Illi- 
nois farmers  are  pretty  near  as  careless  as  we  are  down  here ;  they  are  a  little 
more  business  men  and  are  out  for  the  dollar  a  little  more.  We  are  adjacent 
to  Mexico  and  have  what  they  call  the  "  manana "  in  our  system,  and  that 
is  about  the  only  difference,  I  might  say,  between  the  Illinois  farmer  and  the 
Texas  farmer. 

The  way  we  are  going  to  settle  that  pasture  proposition  is  this:  If  you  are 
familiar  with  the  land  at  college  station  where  we  have  an  experiment  farm, 
possibly  you  have  passed  it  as  being  worthless  as  a  pasture.  It  would  grow 
such  things  in  the  spring  as  we  could  get  no  grazing  out  of.  We  have  taken 
that  land — nature  took  it,  I  guess,  about  15  years  ago,  and  put  burr  clover  on 
it,  and  also  nature  began  to  put  rescue  grass  and  lespedeza  on  it,  but  the  last 
named  has  not  been  of  great  service.  We  didn't  do  that  by  investigation.  We 
found  that  out  by  nature;  it  came  to  us  whether  we  wanted  it  or  not,  and  we 
began  to  try  nature  out  a  little  down  there,  and  we  found  we  could  have  a  very 
nice  pasture.  The  Bermuda  grass  has  been  there,  and  between  all  of  these  things 
we  have  got  the  finest  kind  of  pasture  out  of  the  land.  You  wouldn't  have 
given  50  cents  an  acre  for  such  grazing  before  the  pasture  was  improved.  So 
the  pasture  proposition  is  very  easily  solved. 

Another  thing,  we  have  got  a  grass  known  as  Sudan,  you  may  have  heard 
of  it,  that  gives  abundant  grazing  and  an  abundance  of  hay  in  western  Texas 
and  in  eastern  Texas  as  well.  But  the  main  thing  I  was  after  was  to  get 
something  for  the  dry  country.  I  found  it  gives  most  excellent  grazing,  and 
we  get  a  fine  hay  out  of  Sudan  grass.  If  we  go  into  live-stock  farming  we 
depend  less  and  less  on  native  grasses  which  were  well  known  in  Texas.  We 
used  to  think  it  took  anywhere  from  10  to  40  acres  for  a  cow,  and  two  can 
be  kept  very  easily  to  the  acre  with  the  crops  we  have  already  got.  And  in 
eastern  Texas  we  have  many  forages.  We  have  an  overflow  of  forages.  The 
only  thing  we  haven't  got  is  an  overflow  of  people  that  use  them.  We  find  the 
people  over  there  are  beginning  to  find  out  how  to  use  them  and  to  get  some  of 
them.  The  western  Texas  people  seem  to  be  up  against  nature  a  little.  It 
rains  a  little  less  out  there.  They  realize  they  have  got  to  get  something  to 
eat  and  they  have  got  to  get  crops  which  will  stand  the  long  drought.  They 
can  grow  crops  of  Sudan  grass,  sorghum,  kaffir  meal,  and  feterita.  Now,  it 
is  a  nice  place  to  farm.  They  have  learned  how  to  conserve  the  moisture. 
They  have  learned  many  things.  They  have  advanced  more  in  agriculture  in 
that  part  of  Texas  than  there  is  any  hope  of  advance  in  east  Texas  in  a  good 
while.  Now,  that  second  proposition  was  what,  that  after  the  forage? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Grain  crop,  when  the  grain  crop  fails  so  often. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  You  were  not  talking  about  small  grains?  I  thought  you 
were  talking  about  small  grains  a  while  ago. 

A  VOICE.  The  corn  when  the  hot  winds  strike  it. 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  I  think  the  farmer  is  more  at  fault  in  that  than  the  grain. 
In  east  Texas  we  can  grow  corn.  A  little  boy  in  Henderson  grew  164  bushels. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  cost  him,  but  it  shows  you  can  grow  it.  This  far  west, 
Dallas,  we  are  getting  into  the  edge  of  the  semiarid  country ;  as  you  approach 
it  you  get  the  feterita  and  the  milo  maize  and  kafir  corn  and  those  crops 
mentioned.  So  I  consider  it  our  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  the  crops,  if  we 
don't  produce  our  own  grain  in  Texas  hereafter.  I  believe  that  about  covers 
the  question. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  I  believe  not.  I  would  say  that  during  the  past  winter  we 
have  had  a  great  many  letters  concerning  equitable  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  regard  to  proposed  contracts,  but  we  haven't  got  far  enough 
to  report  any  progress  in  them — in  their  adoption. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  the  rental  contracts? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Yes.  We  propose  the  simplest  possible  basis,  a  basis  which 
we  consider  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  equitable  between  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Should  they  be  in  writing  or  oral? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Yes,  sir ;  they  should  be  in  writing,  and  they  should  be 
drawn  in  simple  language.  I  mean  without  so  many  "  whereas's." 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  it  ought  to  be  left  without  technicalities  and  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  neighborhood? 

Mr.  YOUNGBLOOD.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  main  thing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cullen  Thomas. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CULLEN  F.  THOMAS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Cullen  F.  Thomas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Thomas? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Dallas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Dallas? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Seven  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Twenty-five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  concisely  what  your  activities  have 
been  since  you  came  to  manhood.  You  are  a  native  of  what  State? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  A  native  of  -Tennessee.  I  spent  my  boyhood  on  a  farm.  Com- 
ing to  Texas  before  attaining  my  majority,  I  taught  school  in  a  country  town, 
ran  a  newspaper  a  year,  and  became  a  lawyer,  and  have  practiced  20  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  your 
observations  of  the  large  landholdings,  the  relation  of  them  to  the  growth  of 
tenancy  since,  say,  for  the  past  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  presume,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. I  want  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  have  not  come  with  any  prepared 
essay,  or  any  political  speech.  I  believe  that  we  need  more  light,  and  I  am  in 
the  attitude  of  a  student  in  search  of  light  rather  than  as  a  witness  giving  in- 
formation. I  have  devoted  my  attention  principally  to  the  land  problem. 

Texas  is  a  landed  empire.  It  is  the  greatest  opportunity  on  the  American 
continent  for  a  happy,  home-owning  civilization.  The  tendency  since  the  war 
has  been  to  build  up  the  tenancy  system.  There  was  a  time  in  this  country 
when  the  tenant  was  unknown,  and  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Texas. 

In  1850  Dr.  Toequeville  came  to  this  country.  He  reported  that  there  were 
no  tenants  in  America,  that  every  man  owned  the  soil  he  tilled. 

That  is  not  the  present  condition.  In  1900  the  United  States  Census  reports 
show  that  only  31  per  cent  of  the  American  people  owned  their  own  homes,  and 
50  per  cent  of  them  were  tenants.  Of  the  31  per  cent,  the  remainder  were 
indebted  for  their  homes.  That  much  for  the.  general  conditions. 

In  Txas  the  farming  population  is  three-fourths  of  the  population.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  farmers  o\vn  their  homes.  Two-thirds  of  those  wrho  own  their 
homes  are  indebted  for  their  homes.  That  is  the  condition  in  this  great  farm- 
ing country. 

The  tenants  are  multiplying  in  numbers,  and  the  landlords  are  increasing 
their  landholdings ;  that  is  a  wrong  tendency. 

Somethig  was  said  about  east  Texas  this  morning.  The  population  of  east 
Texas  in  30  counties,  for  10  years,  from  1900  to  1910,  did  not  increase  1  per 
cent.  That  is  in  part  because  of  the  land  being  held  in  large  bodies,  and  partly 
for  speculative  purposes.  There  are  east  Texas  counties  in  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  county  is  owned  by  a  single  individual,  and  sometimes  by  a  corpo- 
ration. I  know  one  county  where  it  is  said  that  one  owner  owns  one-fourth  of 
the  land.  There  are  corporations  that  owTn  in  east  Texas  100,000  acres  of  land. 
There  is  one  corporation  in  this  State  that  owns  800,000  acres  of  land  in  east 
Texas.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State;  it  obtains  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  Down  on  the  coast  is  an  estate  of  200,000  acres 
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owned  by  one  man ;  his  name  is  Jones ;  it  is  good  land.  That  land  would  sup- 
port 2,000  families  on  100  acres  each.  There  is  a  man  in  this  town  whom  we 
all  love,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  who  formerly  owned  600,000  acres  in  west 
Texas;  he  owns  400,000  acres  now.  There  is  a  citizen  of  Fort  Worth  by  the 
name  of  Waggoner  who  owns  nearly  800,000  acres.  C.  W.  Post,  of  breakfast 
food  fame,  who  died  a  while  ago,  owned  200,000  acres.  The  Adair  ranch  has 
600,000  acres.  The  King  ranch  down  in  southwest  Texas  was  1,500,000  acres; 
it  is  now  about  1,000,000  acres.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  50  miles  from  the 
front  door  to  the  back  door.  Those  are  extreme  types,  but  they  illustrate  the 
tendency  in  this  State  to  the  holding  of  land  in  large  bodies,  not  for  cultivation 
and  development,  but  for  speculative  purposes. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  a  practical  farmer ;  I  understand  the  importance  of 
the  conservation  of  the  soil;  I  understand  the  importance  of  the  low  rates  of 
interest ;  I  understand  the  importance  of  rural  credits,  cooperative  societies, 
and  so  forth,  but  my  view  of  the  matter  is  that  back  of  those  questions  which 
obtain  in  every  country,  which  have  been  always,  and  always  will  be,  is  a  bigger 
question.  The  root  of  the  matter  is,  not  how  much  land  there  is  in  a  State, 
or  how  good  the  land  is  in  the  State,  but  who  shall  own  the  land  of  the  State. 
We  need  not  only  diversification  of  the  crops  and  conservation  of  the  soil,  but 
we  need  distribution  of  the  land.  My  idea  is  that  the  ideal  condition  is  that 
the  man  who  works  the  land  should  own  the  land  he  works. 

Gentlemen  talk  about  tenantry  and  the  regulation  of  tenantry,  and  the  forms 
of  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  better  housing  conditions.  It 
ought  not  to  be  that  tenantry  shall  continue ;  I  think  the  question  is  bigger  and 
deeper  than  that ;  the  basic  idea  ought  to  be  that  the  land  shall  belong  to  the  men 
who  work  the  land.  The  big  landlord  who  owns  100,000  acres  while  his  tenants 
own  none — that  kind  of  a  landlord  is  as  much  of  an  enemy  to  society  when  he 
lives  in  Dallas  as  when  he  lives  in  New  York.  That  is  true  whether  the  owner  is 
a  man  or  a  corporation,  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  poor  tenant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  given  any  thought  that  might  lead  to  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  practical  working  machinery  that  might  lead,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned here  in  various  ways,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  beneficial 
use  of  the  land — to  the  use  of  the  land  by  the  people  who  need  it  and  who  are 
willing  to  work  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes ;  I  have  given  some  thought  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish,  please,  you  would  outline  your  idea. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  not  posing  as  a  political  economist,  or  as  knowing  more 
than  the  average  man,  but  as  a  citizen  I  am  interested  in  the  question  and  have 
read  some,  and  I  have  some  ideas  that  I  offer  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  just  say 
in  passing  that  these  conditions  that  have  been  described  by  others  and  referred 
to  have  been  growing  more  and  more  acute  for  some  years,  and  what  we  have 
needed  in  Texas  is  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions, 
and  we  have  needed  such  an  investigation  as  you  are  now  making  by  our  home 
people  and  State  government-  for  this  purpose. 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  in  a  Democratic  convention  in  this  State,  I  offered  a 
resolution.  The  Democratic  Party  is  the  dominant  party  in  this  State ;  they  are 
all  Democrats  down  here,  regardless  of  what  they  believe.  I  offered  a  resolution 
reciting  these  conditions  briefly :  The  existence  of  200,000  tenant  farmers  in  this 
State  who  did  not  know  where  they  would  live  next  year ;  the  existence  of 
millions  of  acres  of  land  held  in  large  tracts  for  speculative  purposes,  and  calling 
on  the  Democratic  Party,  which  dominates  this  State,  to  investigate  and  work 
out  a  system  by  which  we  might  bring  together,  as  I  said,  the  landless  man 
and  the  manless  land.  That  resolution  was  pigeonholed  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
partisan  politics  in  this  State;  they  have  been  fighting  over  other  issues  while 
this  biggest  economic  question  in  the  State  has  suffered  therefrom. 

Now,  to  answer  specifically,  I  will  say,  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  remedy 
suggested  is  not  much  of  a  remedy,  and  that  is  the  regulation  of  what  is  called 
the  bonus  evil  in  this  State.  The  bonus  does  not  produce  tenantry.  The  bonus 
is  the  outgrowth  of  tenantry.  The  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature  prohibiting 
the  bonus  does  not  remove  the  evils  of  tenantry ;  it  does  not,  if  I  understand 
the  conditions  right,  mitigate  to  any  degree  the  troubles  of  the  tenantry.  That 
law  does  not  affect  one  county  in  twenty  in  this  State.  That  law  does  not 
affect  one  acre  in  ten  thousand  acres  in  this  State;  it  does  not  affect  two 
thousand  tenants  out  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  tenants  in  this  State.  So  I 
say  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  remedies.  In  other  words,  you  might  have  no 
bonus  paying,  and  still,  under  the  present  economic  conditions,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  average  tenant  to  work  out  and  own  his  own  home  as  he  could  in  years 
gone  by. 
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While  I  think  of  it,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  growth  in  tenantry,  in  addition 
to  the  multiplication  of  the  population,  is  that  the  free  lands  are  gone.  About 
15  years  ago  the  public  lands,  both  of  the  National  Federal  Government  and  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  were  practically  taken  up,  and  therefore  the  tenants,  who 
in  the  past  could  buy  cheap  lands  on  long  time,  have  not  now  that  opportunity. 

Now,  coming  specifically  to  some  suggestions :  I  think  the  question  of  taxation 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  I  think  that  is  the  weapon  in  part  only,  with  which 
to  correct  conditions. 

It  might  b.e  suggested  that  it  would  make  home  getting  more  easy,  to  exempt 
some  things  from  taxation,  to  exempt  at  least  to  a  limited  degree  improvements 
on  the  homestead  from  taxation.     That  is  desirable  for  two  or  three  reason*" 
one  is  as 'an  encouragement  to  a  man  to  improve  his  property  and  own  his  home 
secondly,  it  is  that  much  created  wealth  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

You  might  go  further  than  the  exemption  of  the  improvements  on  the  home 
stead  from  taxation.  There  might  be  a  difference  made  in  the  rate  of  taxation 
on  all  improvement's  and  on  the  land  itself. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  economically  in  this  State  to  penalize  by  taxation  the 
making  of  these  improvements  and  offer  a  premium  through  our  system  of 
taxation,  on  the  holding  of  land  in  large  bodies  for  speculative  purposes.  So 
I  say  that  to  some  extent  taxation  should  be  the  power  reserved  by  the  State 
to  discourage  the  holding  of  lands  for  purely  speculative  purposes  and  to 
encourage  improvements  for  homes. 

The  use  of  the  power  of  taxation,  which  has  been  suggested  to  you,  and 
which  I  believe  is  a  proper  remedy,  the  graduated  land  tax.  It  follows  in 
principle  the  Federal  income  tax.  In  the  first  place  it  puts  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  him  who  is  most  able  to  bear  it,  and  by  applying  that  principle  to 
large  landholdings  it  does  away  with  the  big  holdings,  not  by  breaking  up  the 
owners,  not  by  treating  them  unfairly,  not  by  confiscation  or  land  division, 
but  simply  by  the  increased  taxation  on  the  holdings  as  they  became  too  large 
and  in  that  way  discouraging  large  holdings,  and  multiplying  the  small  hold- 
ings. 

But,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  sufficient  under  the  present 
conditions  in  this  State.  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  tenant  can  work 
out  his  own  salvation  and  become  a  home  owner  under  the  present  conditions. 
I  do  not  think  the  taxation  system,  as  I  have  described  it,  would  be  sufficient, 
nor  do  I  think  that  ordinary  private  capital  and  cooperation  is  sufficient.  I 
think  the  conditions  call  for  State  aid  to  the  tenants  to  enable  them  to  own 
their  own  homes. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  your  hearings,  and  do  not  know  how 
far  that  has  been  suggested  and  developed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  little  in  these  ways.  You  mentioned  having  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  some  political  convention  and  there  has  also  been  testi- 
mony here  to  the  law  passed  looking  toward  aiding  tenants.  How  large  has 
the  land  question  loomed  and  is  it  looming  in  the  politics  of  the  State?  Is  it 
a  subject  that  is  under  discussion  now  among  the  public? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  is,  but  it  has  not  appeared  in  the  politics  of  this  State  until 
the  campaign  of  last  year  for  the  governorship. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  discussed  in  the  primary  election  before  the 
nominations? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  discussed  along  different  lines  as  to  the  character 
of  legislation  that  should  be  passed? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  It  was  discussed  along  different  lines,  but  on  a  very  limited 
subject. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  question  seem  to  be  studied  by  the  people  in  the 
last  campaign? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  it  cut  much  of  a  figure,  or  any  figure,  in  the  result 
of  the  election? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  it  cut  some  figure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  what  might  be  called  the  dominant  issue? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Oh,  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  tenant  portion  of  the  issue  seem  to  be  aroused 
with  respect  to  it  and  take  sides  one  way  or  the  other?  And  did  the  landlords 
of  the  State  and  the  merchants  of  the  State  take  a  deep  interest  in  it  ? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  sir.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  the  attitude  of  a  political  wil  ness, 
Mr.  Chairman 
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Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Certainly  not,  nor  do  we  want  you  to  be; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  significant  that  in  a  State  of  this  kind  it  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  public  discussion  in  a  campaign,  and  we  want  to  get  the 
whole  situation. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Well,  sir,  Texas,  like  Missouri,  has  had  its  share  of  difficulties 
and  the  chief  line  of  demarcation  the  last  few  years  in  this  State  has  been  the 
prohibition  question.  We  have  had  two  Democratic  Parties  inside  of  one — or 
two  parties  in  this  State  practically  working  inside  of  one.  One  is  the  prohibi- 
tion and  one  is  the  antiprohibition ;  and  on  that  issue  elections  have  been  fought 
out,  the  political  fortunes  of  men  have  gone  up  and  gone  down,  some  elected 
and  some  defeated  for  office  high  and  low.  And  this  has  been  the  dominating 
issue,  as  I  say,  for  at  least  six  years — maybe  eight,  but  for  six  years  at  least. 
And  that  was  the  chief  line  of  division  of  the  forces  in  the  canvas  for  governor 
last  year.  I  will  go  a  little  further — I  do  not  think  I  misstate  the  conditions 
•when  I  say  that  the  forces  who  believe  in  the  present  local-option  system  in 
this  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  favor  State-wide  prohibition  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fairly  balanced  in  power — in  numbers,  I  mean.  And  that  was 
the  great  issue,  I  would  say,  on  which  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  voting 
population  selected  their  candidate  for  governor  last  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  discernible  connection  between  the  ele- 
ments that  were  for  and  against  what  might  be  called  the  new  land  law  and 
those  that  were  on  either  side  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the  dominant  issue, 
according  to  your  observation,  of  the  liquor  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  answer  that  this  way :  Gov.  Ferguson  announced  his 
candidacy  for  governor,  and  by  process  of  elimination  and  extermination  he 
gained  the  field  as  the  anticandidate.  On  the  other  side  Col.  Ball,  by  a  process 
of  elimination  and  extermination,  gained  the  field  as  the  prohibition  standard 
bearer.  Gov.  Ferguson  discussed  in  general  terms  the  importance  of  the  land 
question,  and  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  these  conditions  the  abolition  by  law 
of  the  bonus  system  of  paying  rents.  That  was  his  remedy  for  these  conditions. 
Col.  Ball  also  discussed  conditions  in  the  State,  attacked  the  efficacy  of  Gov. 
Ferguson's  remedy,  and  proposed  two  or  three  remedies.  One  was  State  aid  in 
a  modified  way  by  using  the  present  school  fund — that  is,  the  interest  on  it — 
to  aid  tenants  in  becoming  home  owners.  He  also  advocated  the  organization 
of  corporations  to  buy  the  lands  in  large  bodies,  to  improve,  subdivide,  and  sell 
to  tenants  on  long-time  period.  I  will  say  also  that  that  corporation  method  of 
his  by  which  private  capital  might  be  employed  as  a  part  of  it,  was  under  close 
supervision  by  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  corporations  of  course  being 
chartered  by  the  State,  would  be  under  its  direction  both  as  to  the  length  of  time 
it  held  the  land  and  the  profits  it  might  receive  in  exploiting  the  land.  In  that 
way,  while  everybody  knows  that  a  man's  views  on  the  liquor  question  de- 
termined the  voters  of  the  State,  yet  the  discussion  of  the  land  question  did 
affect  some  of  them.  And  I  will  go  further  and  say — I  do  not  want  in  the 
slightest  to  detract  from  the  success  of  Gov.  Ferguson,  and  his  starting  out 
unknown  and  winning  the  governorship  and  being  an  inspiration  to  all  of  the 
tenant  farmer  boys  in  Texas  for  generations  to  come — I  don't  want  to  rob  him 
of  his  glory.  He  is  entitled  to  credit  for  agitating  the  land  question.  I  gave 
him  credit  then  and  I  do  so  now.  I  say  that  he  did  not  plow  deep  enough.  I 
say  he  did  not  even  scratch  the  surface  of  the  question.  But  in  some  way,  by 
his  organized  campaign  of  propaganda,  why,  the  tenant  farmers  looked  to  him 
as  a  kind  of  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  bondage.  And  in  that  way  many  of 
them  cared  more  for  their  financial  condition  than  they  did  for  the  prohibition 
question,  and  many  of  them,  I  think,  flopped  to  him  and  away  from  what  was 
considered  the  main  issue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  consider  it  a  growing  question  in  the  public  life 
of  Texas? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  land  question? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  land  tenancy. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Oh,  unquestionably ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  saloons  in  this 
State,  which  we  are  going  to  drive  out  of  this  State,  following  the  tide  around 
the  world — were  it  not  for  the  saloon  question  it  would  unquestionably  be  the 
paramount  political  question  in  Texas,  as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  im- 
portant economic  issue  in  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Pastoriza. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  J.  PASTORIZA. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  J.  J.  Pastoriza. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Pastoriza? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  At  Houston,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  I  am  a  public  officeholder. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  office  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  Tax  and  land  commissioner  of  Houston. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  Four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  been  given  an  outline  of  some  propositions  that 
we  would  like  to  have  you  submit  to  the  commission,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Pas- 
toriza? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Will  you  kindly  refer  to  it  and  answer  the  questions  in 
your  own  way? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  With  reference  to  the  holding  of  land  in  large  tracts  in 
Texas,  these  lands  were  acquired  at  a  low  price  many  years  ago  by  those  who 
were  far-sighted  enough  to  know  that  under  the  taxing  laws  of  Texas  the  taxes 
upon  land  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  to  the  increasing  value  of 
the  land.  Others  who  had  influence  with  State  officials  bought  choice  pieces  of 
State  lands  at  a  nominal  price.  The  laws  of  Texas  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  State  land  were  such  that  they  were  sold  at  a  fraction  of  their  real 
value,  and  influential  men  and  those  close  to  the  administration  had  the  choice 
of  these  lands.  Speculators  and  cattlemen  were  attracted  to  the  costal  plain  of 
Texas,  because  of  the  fact  that  these  lands  were  undrained,  and  at  that  time 
were  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  but  were  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  These  lands 
were  acquired  in  large  bodies  at  various  times,  from  1860  to  1900,  at  about  the 
following  prices:  In  1860  at  10  cents  per  acre;  in  1870  at  25  cents  per  acre; 
in  1880  at  $1  per  acre;  in  1890  at  $2  per  acre,  and  in  1900  at  from  $3  to  $5 
per  acre. 

This  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  land  was  due  to  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

The  holdings  of  the  Houston  Oil  Co.,  the  Capitol  Land  Syndicate,  and  some  of 
its  successors,  and  such  owners  as  Mrs.  King,  in  southwest  Texas,  constitute 
some  of  the  largest  holdings  of  land  in  the  country.  While  there  has  been  some 
disposition  to  sell  parcels  of  land  by  some  of  the  large  holders,  such  instances 
have  been  insignificant,  both  as  to  the  amount  and  number.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  concerns  which  are  now  engaged  in  increasing  their  already  large 
holdings,  such  as  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  the  Houston  Oil  Co.,  in  east  Texas. 

Right  at  this  point  I  must  suggest  what  I  think  is  the  remedy.  I  believe  that 
there  is  one  cause  which  has  created  large  holdings  of  land ;  and  inasmuch  as  I 
believe  that,  it  follows  that  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one  remedy,  namely, 
remove  the  cause.  The  cause  being  practically  a  no  tax  upon  the  rental  value 
of  the  land.  The  remedy  is  a  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  land.  The  rental 
value  of  grazing  land  would  not  be  very  high.  The  rental  value  of  farming  land 
would  be  greater,  and  the  rental  value  of  mineral  land  would  be  the  greatest. 
Therefore  I  state  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of  this  commission  to  break  up  large 
holdings  of  land  and  to  make  it  easy  and  practical  for  the  individual  to  secure 
a  small  farm  at  its  real  value  for  use,  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that, 
is  for  the  State  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  of  the  products  of  the  soil  which 
are  produced  by  labor  and  to  collect  all  of  the  revenue  needed  for  State  purposes 
by  taxing  the  rental  value  of  the'  land,  whether  it  is  used  or  not.  When  it 
comes  to  mineral  lands,  which  hold  a  product  of  nature,  the  State  should  tax 
the  output  of  the  mine  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  the  mine.  When  it  comes 
to  timberlands,  the  State  should  levy  a  stumpage  tax  upon  all  of  the  timber 
when  cut  and  converted  into  lumber.  If  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  it  is  deemed 
best  to  tax  the  value  of  land  in  addition  to  the  stumpage  tax,  the  assessed 
value  of  the  land  should  be  no  more  than  it  would  be  if  no  trees  were  growing 
upon  it. 

Another  plan  to  aid  the  tenant  in  securing  his  home  at  a  cheaper  price  would 
be  a  repeal  of  the  tax  law  which  requires  the  taxing  of  money  and  mortgages. 
In  some  counties  the  tax  assessor  seems  to  think  it  is  his  duty  to  hound  every 
man  who  has  a  dollar  or  a  vendor's-lien  note  and  place  it  upon  the  tax  rolls. 
The  result  of  this  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  interest  rate  upon  money  in  Texas 
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remains  high,  because  a  man  will  not  lend  the  money  upon  land  if  he  fears  his 
mortgage  is  going  to  be  taxed  and  he  will  thus  lose  some  of  the  interest.  He 
demands  a  certain  per  cent,  and  if  he  fears  that  his  mortgage  is  going  to  be 
taxed  he  will  add  the  tax  to  the  interest.  This  fear  of  money  being  taxed  keeps 
money  out  of  Texas.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fear  I  believe  that  much  more 
capital  would  V-ome  here  and  it  would  be  easier  to  borrow  money. 

You  ask  how  these  large  landholdings  have  been  fostered  by  law.  The  con- 
tinued holding  land  in  large  bodies  has  been  brought  about  by  our  unjust  tax 
laws.  The  cost  of  holding  these  lands  has  been  small  compared  with  the  in- 
crease in  values.  The  cost  of  holding  is  little  more  than  the  taxes,  and  the 
taxes  have  been  less  per  acre  on  the  lands  held  out  of  use  than  on  lands  which 
have  been  put  into  cultivation  and  developed.  Timberlands  on  which  the  tim- 
ber is  worth  from  $30  to  $100  per  acre  is  often  assessed  at  from  $1  to  $10  per 
acre.  The  ranchman  conceived  the  idea  that  the  only  way  to  raise  cattle  was 
to  have  from  5  to  7  acres  of  land  on  which  to  graze  one  steer.  He  was  enabled 
to  own  these  large  tracts  of  land  because  of  the  small  taxes  upon  it,  whereas 
had  the  taxes  been  large  enough  he  would  have  soon  learned  that  by  adopting 
modern  methods  he  could  have  produced  enough  feed  from  1  or  2  acres  to  feed 
one  steer. 

As  to  the  tendency  toward  concentration,  the  natural  tendency  has  been  to- 
ward concentration  in  the  holding  of  lands.  Prominent  examples  are  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  and  the  Houston  Oil  Co.  They  have  been  buying  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity  and  have  made  few  sales,  even  of  cut-over  lands.  It  would 
be  strange  if  they  did  not  increase  their  holdings,  however,  because  the  State's 
policy  with  respect  to  taxation  gives  every  encouragement  to  such  concentra- 
tion. Another  tendency  toward  concentration  of  land  was  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  many  old  settlers,  realizing  that  it  costs  very  little  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  to  hold  land,  decided  to  provide  for  their  children  a  patrimony  which 
would  increase  in  value  faster  than  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  money. 

Your  question  4 :  "  What  is  the  attitude  of  present  owners  toward  sales — this 
to  include  ranch  lands,  timberlands,  and  large  farming  tracts?" 

There  is  very  little  disposition  shown  by  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land, 
whether  it  be  farming,  grazing,  timber,  or  mineral  lands,  to  subdivide  them  and 
offer  them  for  sale.  The  late  Sam  Allen,  in  my  county — Harris — is  an  example 
of  this.  His  lands  are  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  county  and  adjoin  the  most 
highly  improved  and  developed  portions  of  the  county  at  Pasadena.  He  has 
refused  $200  per  acre  for  some  of  his  land,  and  is  using  it  for  grazing  long- 
horns.  His  land  is  situated  on  the  Interurban  Railroad,  between  Houston  and 
Galveston,  and  if  the  State  were  to  levy  a  proper  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of 
the  land  you  would  soon  see  that  it  would  be  put  to  its  best  use — that  is,  put 
into  cultivation — and  from  it  would  be  produced  the  food  so  much  needed  by 
the  citizens  of  Houston  and  Galveston.  As  it  is,  the  taxes  on  this  land  are  merely 
nominal,  and  the  family  of  Sam  Allen  continues  to  sit  back. and  finally  will  reap 
the  unearned  increment  in  the  increased  value  which  has  been  produced  by 
other  people  and  not  by  themselves.  The  building  of  the  electric  railroad  be- 
tween Houston  and  Galveston  added  value  to  it ;  the  creation  of  the  paved  auto- 
mobile road  from  Houston  to  Galveston  also  added  value  to  the  land.  The  only 
way,  as  stated  above,  that  I  can  see  to  remedy  this  is  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the 
rental  value  of  the  land. 

Concentration  of  holdings  like  those  of  Sam  Allen  has  the  effect  to  limit  the 
number  of  bona  fide  home  owners.  If  the  rental  value  of  this  land  was  prop- 
erly taxed,  the  owners  would  be  forced  to  put  it  to  a  more  profitable  use  than 
grazing  longhorns  upon  it.  The  fact  is  you  would  see  them  cutting  it  up  into 
small  tracts  and  offering  it  for  sale  at  what  it  was  worth  for  use.  The  pur- 
chaser would  not  be  frightened  at  a  tax  upon  the  rental  value,  because  he  who 
works  the  soil  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  land, 
and  this  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  rent  to  the  tenant  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  an  enormous  amount  of  vacant  land  in  Texas,  and  the  owners 
of  vacant  land  would  have  to  pay  the  same  tax  upon  its  rental  value  that  the 
owners  of  improved  land  of  the  same  class  would  have  to  pay.  So  you  would 
see  these  owners  of  vacant  lands  bidding  for  tenants  upon  improved"  land,  and 
the  rent  of  farm  lands  in  Texas  would  fall,  with  the  result  that  the  tenant 
would  be  able  to  make  a  fair  living  and  to  save  some  money,  out  of  which  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  purchase  land  from  these  big  landowners,  who  have  failed 
to  rent  it  because  of  the  lack  of  applicants,  and  they  would  be  very  willing  to 
sell  it  on  annual  payments  which  would  amount  to  no  more  than  what  the  pres- 
ent tenant  farmer  has  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  land.  If  in  this  great  State 
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we  can  not  find  men  with  sufficient  intelligence  and  who  understand  what  jus- 
tice is  to  correct  our  tax  laws,  then  the  concentration  and  withholding  of  land 
will  continue,  and  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  to  make  conditions  similar  to  the 
ancient  feudal  tenures. 

I  know  very  little  personally  about  rental  contracts,  localise  my  county 
is  not  what  is  known  as  a  farming  county.  The  land  is  almost  virgin;  very 
little  of  it  has  been  cultivated.  So  I  can  not  speak  authoritatively  on  rental 
contracts.  All  I  can  say  is  what  I  have  learned  from  reading  and  from  what 
other  people  have  told  me.  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story,  which  will  show  how 
impossible  it  is  for  a  tenant  to  ever  accumulate  much  money,  so  long  as  the 
taxes  upon  land  values  is  nominal.  When  a  farmer  reads  this,  I  know  he  will 
say  that  Pastoriza  wants  to  tax  the  farmer  out  of  his  house  and  home.  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  I  want  to  tax  the  farmer  into  a  house  and  home.  I  do 
not  advise  to  tax  land ;  I  advise  to  tax  the  rental  value  of  land,  whether  the 
land  is  used  or  not.  By  taxing  the  rental  value  of  unused  land,  as  well  as 
used  land,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  rental  value  upon  land  which  is 
used.  Simply  to  show  you  that  the  tenant  can  not  get  ahead  in  any  country 
where  the  rental  of  land  is  not  taxed,  or  is  taxed  very  little,  I  will  recite  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  my  travels  during  1907. 

Am  I  getting  too  long,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  I  spent  most  of  that  year  traveling  upon  ilie  Continent  of 
Europe.  There  were  from  four  to  six  in  my  party  part  of  the  time.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  party  was  interested  in  the  examination  of  ruins  of  castles  and 
churches  and  in  the  study  of  the  past  history  of  the  country.  The  object  of 
my  visit  was  to  study  the  economic  condition  of  the  people  and  so  much  of  their 
past  history  as  to  teach  me  why  there  was  so  much  poverty  in  these  countries. 

One  day  we  arrived  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  Ireland.  Our  party 
decided  to  cross  the  lake  to  visit  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  We  engaged  the 
services  of  a  young  Irishman  about  25  years  old,  with  a  boat,  that  we  in  Texas 
coll  a  skiff.  He  rowed  us  across  the  lake,  and  when  the  party  got  out  to 
climb  the  hill  and  view  the  ruins,  I  begged  to  be  excused,  because  I  had  seen 
about  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ruins  already,  and  I  was 
getting  tired  looking  at  them.  Another  reason  why  I  did  not  want  to  go  was 
that  I  found  my  friend,  Pat,  a  very  talkative  young  man,  and  I  thought  I  might 
learn  something  from  him.  When  the  party  was  gone,  I  got  out  of  Pat  the 
following  story;  I  will  try  to  condense  it: 

I  asked  him  why  there  was  so  much  poverty  in  Ireland ;  said  Pat :  "  Did  yon 
notice  that  little  house  upon  the  other  side  where  you  took  the  boat?"  I  said 
"  Yes ;  it  is  a  beautiful  place."  He  replied,  "  My  grandfather  rented  those  rocks 
from  the  owner  many  years  ago.  There  was  scarcely  enough  soil  upon  the 
rocks  to  grow  potatoes ;  he  came  down  to  this  lake,  dug  earth  out  from  it  and 
carried  it  upon  his  shoulders  in  sacks  to  the  rocky  foundation.  By  this  means 
he  succeeded  in  growing  enough  food  to  support  himself  and  family.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  land  was  rocky,  the  landlord  rented  it  to  him  for  10  years  at  a 
nominal  sum.  At  the  end  of  that  period  my  grandfather  had  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing the  rocks  with  soil.  He  built  him  a  modest  thatched  house,  and  he  suc- 
tained  him  family  as  best  he  could.  The  agent  of  the  landlord  came  and  said 
that  the  lease  was  up  and  that  he  wanted  to  renew  it  for  another  period.  My 
grandfather  was  very  much  surprised  when  the  agent  told  him  that  inasmuch 
as  the  land  was  producing  more,  that  he  would  have  to  pay  more  rent.  My 
grandfather  protested ;  the  agent  promptly  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
more  or  move.  Of  course  my  grandfather  paid  it.  At  the  end  of  another  period 
of  10  years,  the  rent  was  raised  again,  and  my  grandfather  died  with  a  broken 
heart." 

This  is  true,  gentlemen.     The  young  man  told  me  every  word  of  it. 

"My  father,  being  a  young  man,  assumed  the  burden,  thinking  that  he,  by 
extra  industry  and  long  hours  of  work,  could  make  the  rent  and  support  his 
family.  So  he  entered  into  a  new  lease.  He  managed  to  create  enough  wealth 
from  that  rocky  soil  to  build  a  good  fence  around  the  place  at  his  own  expense ; 
to  build  a  nice  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  house,  and  to  line  it  with  flowers, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  his  wife  and  children 
a  complete  outfit  of  clothes  and  to  send  the  oldest  one  to  school.  Just  at  this 
time  the  landlord  himself  appeared,  and  was  thunderstruck  to  see  that  his 
barren  rocks  had  been  converted  into  a  Garden  of  Eden.  He  could  not  see  why 
this  common  farmer  should  be  so  prosperous,  so  he  quadrupled  the  rent,  and 
When  my  father  asked  him  why  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  the  land  was  worth 
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iiu.io  becau.se  of  the  labor  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  it.  He  had  carried 
.soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  had  added  fertilizer,  had  labored  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night,  arid  had  not  only  produced  the  wealth  to 
support  his  family,  but  had  increased  the  value  of  the  soil.  My  father  said  to 
the  owner  of  the  land,  who  had  not  seen  it  in  30  years :  *  You  have  done  noth- 
ing to  create  this  value;  I  created  it,  so  why  should  you  make  me  pay  the 
rent  upon  the  value  that  I  myself  have  created?'  The  landlord  replied: 
*  Come,  come,  my  man ;  I  will  not  discuss  the  matter  with  you.  The  laud  be- 
longs to  me;  pay  the  increased  rent  or  leave.  If  you  will  not  pay  it,  some  one 
else  will.'  "  Then  said  the  young  fellow  who  was  rowing  the  boat :  "  When  I 
heard  that  conversation,  being  a  mere  lad,  I  resolved  that  I  would  work  no 
more  for  a  landlord,  because,  no  matter  how  hard  we  tenants  worked  in  Ireland, 
the  landlord  had  the  power  and  would  raise  the  rent  and  take  from  us  all  that 
we  created,  except  a  bare  existence.  So  I  got  enough  money  with  which  to 
purchase  this  boat,  and  I  swore  that  in  the  future  that  I  would  only  work  the 
suckers  who  came  from  America  and  wanted  a  ride  upon  the  placid  bosom  of 
this  lake." 

This  story,  gentleman,  is  only  what  is  going  on  in  Texas  every  day.  If  a 
tenant  makes  a  few  hundred  dollars,  the  landlord  demands  more  rent,  and 
there  is  only  one  way  upon  earth  to  abolish  the  poverty  of  the  tenant,  and  that 
is  to  tax  the  rental  value  of  land  to  an  amount  which  will  cause  the  owners  of 
vacant  land  to  offer  their  lands  for  sale  at  what  they  are  really  worth  for  use. 

Statistics  show  the  following  increase  in  tenant  farmers,  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  fact  that  the  vacant  lands  are  taxed  so  lightly  by  the  State  that  large 
landowners  are  continuing  to  increase  their  holdings,  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  costs  almost  nothing  to  hold  these  lauds.  The  following  table  has  been  fur- 
nished me,  and  shows  the  percentage  of  tenant  farmers  in  the  counties  named : 
Brazoria,  47.4;  Harris,  25.7;  Bell,  60.5;  Ellis,  69;  Dallas,  60;  Collin,  68.8; 
Williamson,  59;  Travis,  60. 

You  will  notice  that  in  my  county,  Harris,  there  is  only  25  per  cent  tenant 
farmers.  I  want  to  call  your  special  attention  to  this,  because  there  are  very 
few  farmers  at  all  in  Harris  County.  Most  of  the  land  is  idle,  or  is  used  for 
cattle  grazing.  For  about  10  miles  around  Houston  the  land  is  almost  wholly 
idle,  and  it  is  held  at  enormous  prices.  Some  of  it  is  held  at  $1,000  and  more 
per  acre.  The  owners  of  it  undoubtedly  think  that  the  city  of  Houston  is 
going  to  have  a  population  of  100,000,000  people  during  the  next  25  years,  and 
that  they  will  sell  their  farm  lands  off  as  city  lots. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  timberlands  uncut  which  are  held  for 
a  raise  in  price.  Much  of  this  land  was  originally  purchased  at  from  $2  to  $5 
per  acre,  and  is  now  held  at  from  $15  to  $50  per  acre.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  cut-over  land  which  is  being  held  at  a  price  far  in  excess  of  the 
price  for  which  the  owners  paid  for  the  land  with  the  timber  on  it.  This 
land  could  be  very  profitably  used  for  cultivating  certain  crops,  and  if  the 
State  were  to  tax  it  on  the  rental  value  of  the  land  it  would  be  forced  upon 
the  market  and  many  thousands  of  tenants  could  get  the  land  at  from  $3  to 
$10  per  acre,  which  is  less  than  they  are  now  paying  as  rent  for  land  which 
will  produce  no  more  wealth  than  these  lands  would  produce.  If  the  State 
should  levy  a  stunipage  tax  upon  timberlands,  to  be  paid  when  the  timber  is 
cut,  the  State  would  then  get  a  revenue  of  this  product  of  nature,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and  it  would  not  have  the  effect  to 
cause  forests  to  be  cut  down,  and  timber  wasted,  in  order  to  get  money  out  of 
the  timber  immediately,  A  stumpage  tax  would  prevent  waste  and  would  cause 
the  timber  to  be  conserved  and  protected  for  the  use  of  the  next  generation. 

Having  given  about  20  years  to  the  study  of  economic  conditions,  I  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  of  poverty  will  continue  and 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth  just  so  long  as  the  State  continues  to 
tax  that  which  is  created  by  the  efforts  of  man.  The  only  remedy  is  to  tax 
that  value  which  nature  and  the  people  as  a  whole  have  created,  and  exempt 
totally  from  taxation  all  of  the  wealth  created  by  human  endeavor. 

The  southern  part  of  Texas,  where  I  live,  is  very  backward  in  the  development 
of  its  country  lands.  A  gentleman  wrote  me  that  in  Orange  County  there  was 
a  tract  of  about  6,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  one  family,  wholly  uncultivated, 
and  that  because  the  taxing  officials  placed  only  a  nominal  tax  upon  it  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  it,  and  refused  to  sell  it  time  and  time  again  to  small 
farmers  who  repeatedly  tried  to  buy  it.  The  same  condition  exists  in  Liberty 
and  Jefferson  Counties.  This  condition  could  be  changed  very  materially  were 
we  to  change  our  tax  laws  so  that  the  State  would  look  directly  after  its  own 
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assessment  .and  collection  of  taxes,  instead  of  delegating  it  to  the  counties,  and 
levy  a  tax  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  land.  The  county  officials  are  con- 
trolled by  the  influences  which  surround  them,  and  therefore  the  taxes  levied 
upon  these  vacant  lands  are  very  light. 

The  State  should  make  this  land  pay  its  share  of  the  taxes.  It  should 
directly  tax  the  rental  value  of  the  land.  It  should  have  its  own  taxing  offi- 
cials in  each  county  and  reverse  the  present  order  of  things,  which  is  that  the 
county,  through  its  board  of  commissioners,  assesses  and  collects  the  taxes. 
Now,  instead  of  the  county  assessing  and  collecting  the  taxes  and  remitting  to 
the  State,  the  State  should  assess  and  collect  the  taxes  and  remit  to  each 
county  its  pro  rata  for  the  expenses  of  its  government.  If  they  were  to  do 
this  it  would  remedy  this  condition  that  is  being  complained  of  universally  in 
this  State.  For  instance,  some  counties  receive  more  money  from  the  State  for 
its  school  fund  than  is  paid  into  the  State  as  a  .whole  in  taxes.  I  think  this 
is  a  point  in  regard  to  the  land  question  that  is  being  discussed  more  than  any 
other  point.  The  State  gives  too  much  to  the  county,  and  the  State  should  give 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  according  to  its  scholastic  population,  for  the  use 
of  its  schools  in  that  county.  There  are  many  counties  that  have  no  debts; 
therefore  they  do  not  have  to  collect  much  taxes.  Their  main  tax  is  to  simply 
conduct  the  business  of  the  county  and  does  not  amount  to  anything ;  therefore 
they  assess  the  land  at  a  very,  very  nominal  sum.  The  State  tax  upon  this 
land  is  fixed  at  the  capital.  Now,  the  county,  in  order  to  get  what  money  it 
needs,  can  regulate  its  own  rate,  so  it  puts  its  rate  up  for  the  use  of  the  county, 
and  the  rate  for  the  State  being  low,  these  lands  do  not  pay  much  taxes  to  the 
State.  Now,  this  very  county  does  not  pay  into  the  State  of  Texas  as  much 
money  as  the  State  pays  to  the  county  for  its  school  fund.  In  other  words,  a 
great  number  of  people — all  the  taxpayers  of  this  great  §tate  of  Texas — when 
they  pay  taxes  to  the  State  are  contributing  to  a  fund  to  support  certain  people 
in  certain  counties.  They  are  giving  them  a  bonus — actually  paying  them 
money — to  live  in  that  county,  because  they  give  the  county  more  money  for 
its  school  fund  than  the  county  remits  to  the  State  for  taxes  on  its  entire 
land  area. 

If  our  politicians — I  do  not  like  to  say  lawmakers,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  most  of  them  are  more  politicians  than  lawmakers — I  had  occasion  to  be 
in  Austin  during  the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  I  came  in  contact  with 
quite  a  number  of  our  lawmakers ;  I  prefer  to  call  them  politicians.  If  these 
politicians  will  not  change  the  Texas  law  so  as  to  reverse  this  order  of  things, 
well,  then,  I  have  another  suggestion — that  the  State  levy  a  tax  upon  each 
county  in  proportion  to  its  population.  If  that  wrere  done,  then  the  counties 
would  have  to  collect  sufficient  money  to  pay  this  tax,  in  addition  to  enough  to 
finance  its  local  needs,  and  the  inequalities  which  now  exist  would  be  done 
away  wTith. 

"That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  here, 
which  have  been  handed  up  by  some  one  in  the  audience.  How  does  the  present 
taxing  plan  of  Houston  seem  to  impress  the  people  of  that  city? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  Well,  probably  it  would  take  two  questions  to  enable  me  to 
answer  that.  Right  now  wre  have  no  taxing  plan.  It  has  been  upset;  but  I 
suppose  you  refer  to  what  we  have  had  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  I  will  ask  you  two  questions  we  have  now,  one  being.  How 
does  the  present  taxing  plan  of  Houston  seem  to  impress  the  people  of  that 
city?  and  the  other  is,  Do  you  think  that  that  system-  will  soon  change — the 
present  plan  of  taxation? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  Well,  in  the  beginning  of  1912  or  1911  the  city  of  Houston 
decided  to  exempt,  as  far  as  possible,  from  taxation  all  industries  and  to  tax 
the  rental  value  of  land  sufficient  to  obtain  the  revenue  to  run  the  city  in 
addition  to  the  little  tax  that  we  had  to  levy  upon  the  industries.  It  was  partly 
applied  in  1911,  but  in  1912  the  city  council  formulated  a  definite  plan  of  per- 
centages, which  is  as  follows: 

This  plan  contemplates  the  assessing  of  land  at  its  full  and  true  value  in 
money;  the  assessing  of  buildings  and  other  improvements  upon  land  at  25 
per  cent  of  their  reproductive  cost;  and  the  total  exemption  from  taxation  of 
cash,  credits,  notes,  and  mortgages.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
city  we  assessed  the  franchises  of  public-service  corporations.  The  streets  be- 
longed to  all  the  people,  arid  the  city  government  decided  the  corporations 
should  pay  something  to  all  the  people  for  the  use  of  these  streets,  .so  we  col- 
lected a  franchise  tax. 
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The  capital  stock  of  the  banks  we  continued  to  asses*,  and  such  forms  of 
personal  property  as  automobiles  and  merchandise.  We  raised  about  100  items 
from  the  back  of  our  assessment  sheets  which  had  been  taxed  before.  Every- 
thing was  enumerated,  from  a  collar  button  to  a  steam  engine  or  steamboat. 
We  erased  all  of  them,  and  simply  placed  land  and  buildings  and  automobiles 
it  ml  merchandise  and  a  few  other  minor  items  there.  We  exempted  entirely 
from  taxation  cash,  credits,  notes,  and  mortgages.  We  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  render  any  cash  or  notes  for  taxation.  We  exempted  totally  all  house- 
hold furniture.  We  taxed  the  buildings  at  25  per  cent  of  their  value,  the  land 
nr  full  value,  and  the  franchises  at  full  value. 

That  went  along  for  three  years.  The  people  were  delighted.  Ninety-eight 
per  cent  of  them  were  satisfied.  The  last  election  proved  it.  Mayor  Campbell, 
who  inherited  this  plan  from  the  former  administration,  maintained  it,  and  he 
announced  for  it  in  his  announcement  for  reelection.  His  opponent  announced 
himself  as  being  opposed  to  what  is  known  as  the  Houston  plan  of  taxation. 
His  opponent  went  over  the  city  and  made  speeches,  and  the  burden  of  his  talk 
was  his  opposition  to  the  Houston  plan  of  taxation.  Mayor  Campbell  remained 
in  his  office  and  attended  to  the  business  of  the  city  and  never  made  a  speech. 
The  result  was  that  his  opponent  got  nine  hundred  votes  and  Mayor  Campbell 
seventy-nine  hundred  votes.  That  showed  what  the  people  thought  of  the 
Houston  plan  of  taxation. 

I  took  a  postal-card  vote  of  nearly  all  the  taxpayers,  and  of  those  who  an- 
swered less  than  100  opposed  it.  But  something  happened.  In  1914  the  city 
extended  its  limits  by  adding  some  16  square  miles  to  the  former  territory.  A 
great  part  of  this  new  territory  was  neither  improved  or  developed,  there  being 
many  tracts  of  acreage  which  the  owner's  had  been  holding  for  years  because 
the  State  taxes  on  it  was  nominal.  When  the  assessment  for  1914  was  taken 
the  owners  of  this  land  protested  very  vigorously  against  the  city  taxes,  and 
finally  tiled  suit,  contesting  the  legality  of  the  extension  of  the  city  limits,  and 
also  the  legality  of  the  Houston  plan  of  taxation.  The  district  court  sustained 
their  contention  as  to  the  Houston  plan  of  taxation  and  ordered  the  city  to 
change  its  method  of  assessment  for  1915  so  as  to  tax  all  forms  of  property 
according  to  the  constitution.  The  city  will  appeal  the  case,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  obeying  the  order  of  the  district  court  and  is  assessing  cash,  credits, 
notes,  mortgages,  household  furniture,  which  it  did  not  tax  before.  It  is  as- 
sessing both  lands  and  buildings  at  their  true  and  full  value  in  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  laws.  This  order  of  the  court  was  issued  less  than  a  month 
ago.  The  city  immediately  notified  all  of  the  taxpayers  that  they  would  have 
to  return  to  the  city  hall  and  submit  to  an  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of 
their  real  estate  and  to  a  tax  on  all  their  personal  property,  which  had  hereto- 
fore been  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  city  of  Houston  for  the  simple  reason 
tli at  the  officials  of  the  city  of  Houston  knew  that  these  exemptions  would  build 
up  the  city,  and  it  has  built  it  up,  gentlemen. 

There  has  been  greater  development  in  the  city  of  Houston  in  the  past  four 
years  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  The  building  activity  increased 
50  per  cent.  The  United  States  Government  report  shows  that  the  bank  de- 
posits increased  $7,000,000  in  two  years.  The  population,  according  to  our 
directories,  increased  between  20,000  and  25,000.  Our  natural  increase  from 
births  would  amount  to  only  twelve  hundred  a  year.  So  you  can  see  that  if  we 
ever  hope  to  sell  our  vacant  lands  down  there  we  must  increase  our  population 
by  getting  people  from  other  counties  or  cities.  The  city  of  Houston  said  we 
can  increase  this  population  and  bring  money  here  by  not  taxing  money  and 
not  taxing  personal  property. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  the  court's  order  is  already  apparent  in  Houston. 
It  is  a  matter  well  known  that  certain  men  who  have  deposited  large  notes  in 
the  banks  for  collection,  which  were  falling  due  this  year,  in  two  instances 
amounting  to  $300,000,  have  instructed  the  banks  to  collect  the  same  and  send 
the  money  east.  Men  whose  business  was  to  negotiate  loans  have  told  me  that 
their  business  was  destroyed  in  a  night,  and  that  it  is  impossible  now  for 
them  to  secure  money  to  lend  because  of  this  order  of  the  court  instructing 
the  city  to  tax  notes.  People  are  complaining  because  of  this  double  taxation, 
but  it  is  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  as  long  as  the  court's 
order  hangs  over  the  heads  of  the  city  officials  we  will  have  to  comply  with  it. 

This  is  a  very,  very  serious  matter ;  but  these  five  men — five  property  owners 
in  Houston — had  the  court  behind  them,  and  as  taxing  commissioner  of  Houston 
I  am  not  going  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  put  me  in  jail,  where  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  me,  by  disobeying  the  law.  I  am  going  to  obey  it. 
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Men  whose  business  it  is  to  negotiate  loans  have  told  me  that  their  business 
has  been  destroyed  in  a  night.  So  the  prosperity  of  our  county  and  our  farmers 
does  depend  upon  our  taxation  system.  As  long  as  we  have  our  present  taxation 
system  the  real  farmer  who  cultivates  the  soil  can  make  very  little  headway. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  here  another  question  that  has  been  handed  to  me. 
If  a  farmer  pays  $5  per  acre  rent,  what  should  the  land  be  taxed  for? 

Mr.  PASTORIZA.  My  suggestion  would  be  that  when  you  are  going  to  make  such 
a  radical  change  it  should  be  made  gradually.  Let  the  State  gather  as  much 
of  that  rent  as  it  needs  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  State.  It  would  not  need 
it  all.  That  is  a  matter  of  figures.  If  it  needed  it  all,  take  all  that  was  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  but  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    We  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Flores. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel,  of  Dallas,  asks  that  this  estimate  of  raising 
cotton  be  introduced  in  the  testimony. 

(A  card,  estimating  cost  per  acre  of  raising  cotton,  issued  by  Ilensdorf,  Lyon 
&  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EMELIO  FLORES. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  FLOEES.  Emelio  Flores. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  FLOEES.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  San  Antonio? 

Mr.  FLOEES.  Six  years,  last  February. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  FLORES.  In  Webb  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  native  of  what  State  or  country,  Mr.  Flores? 

Mr.  FLORES.  This  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Mexican  Protective  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  FLORES.  Yes,  sir;  as  secretary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  the  organization  and  purpose  of  that  society. 

Mr.  FLORES.  The  society  was  organized  on  the  llth  of  June,  1911,  and  had 
a  charter  under  the  name  of  Grand  Lodge  of  Texas,  Mexican  Protective  Asso- 
ciation ;  it  is  composed  of  Mexicans  and  Texas  Mexicans,  regardless  of  citizen- 
ship, so  long  as  they  are  of  Mexican  origin.  Its  main  object  and  purpose  is  to 
come  out  for  its  members  in  the  courts,  where  outrages  are  committed  with 
them,  such  as  cold-blooded  murders,  lynchiugs,  and  so  forth,  or  the  taking  of 
their  homes  or  crops  in  direct  violation  of  the  law.  For  the  expenses  of  all 
such  proceedings,  as  counsel,  and  so  forth,  a  contribution  is  asked — voluntary — 
of  its  members  if  the  funds  in  the  treasury  should  not  be  enough.  See  the 
articles  in  the  by-laws. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  submit,  please,  a  copy  of  your  by-laws? 

Mr.  FLORES.  I  had  a  copy  of  the  by-laws,  but  I  can  not  find  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  do  not  find  them,  will  you  please  send  us  a  copy? 

Mr.  FLOEES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Flores. 

Mr.  FLORES.  It  also  carries  sick  and  death  benefits  for  all  of  its  members, 
whether  they  are  inscribed  in  the  home  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  or  any  of 
the  subordinate  lodges  in  other  towns.  It  is  also  charitable  in  cases  of  distress 
for  Mexicans,  even  though  they  are  not  members.  Its  activities — the  activities 
of  the  association  in  1911  and  1912  were  greater  than  in  1913  and  1914,  due, 
probably,  to  the  failure  of  the  association  in  several  cases  in  1913  and  the 
influx  of  refugees  from  Mexico  who,  it  seems,  are  almost  generally  revolu- 
tionarily  inclined  at  all  times  and  have  great  influence  with  their  countrymen 
already  here  prior  to  them.  In  1914  the  failure  in  the  markets  for  cotton  and 
the  scarcity  of  money  amongst  our  members  compelled  them  to  fall  out. 

The  association  has  held  three  conventions  of  its  members  in  the  city,  1912, 
1913,  and  1914,  and  great  deliberations  have  taken  place  publicly,  but  very  little 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  any  betterment  in  the  condition  of  the  workingman, 
the  tenant  or  the  renter  for  money  or  on  shares  of  crops.  This  lack  of  accom- 
plishment of  anything  has  been  because  of  the  fatal  division  amongst  them  by 
way  of  politics  in  their  country.  They  read  the  various  publications,  dailies 
and  weeklies,  edited  in  San  Antonio,  and  the  said  publications  are  responsible 
to  a  great  extent  for  all  of  this.  More  disastrous  still  is  a  certain  publication 
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of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  called  "Regeneration,"  and  how  the  United  States  has 
ever  consented  to  such  a  publication  as  that  to  go  through  our  mails  is  some- 
thing we  can  not  understand.  It  is  edited  by  a  man  called  Flores  Magon  and 
several  others  who,  judging  from  their  plans  and  editorials,  must  be  the  worst 
kind  of  anarchists.  Several  copies  of  this  filthy  paper  have  reached  our  offices 
and  we  think  it  very  disgraceful  to  let  such  a  thing  be  transmitted  through  our 
mails.  The  language  is  obscene  and  their  contentions  are  of  the  worst  kind. 
They  advocate  no  government  of  any  kind  should  exist;  no  religion,  no  obedience 
to  anything  whatever.  They  have,  through  their  columns,  advised  the  Mexicans, 
residents  in  Guadalupe  County,  to  take  up  arms — powder  and  bullets — and  in 
that  way  have  their  rights  respected,  and  so  forth.  They  have  and  have  had  for 
years  certain  organizations  throughout  the  country  called  "  grupos "  and 
they  derive  contributions  from  the  said  grupos  occasionally  for  the  support,  so 
they  say,  of  the  expenses  of  the  publication.  Why,  I  know  of  towns  where  the 
Mexican  people  are  very,  very  poor ;  for  instance,  Coleman,  Tex.,  where,  when 
a  call  has  reached  them  to  contribute,  they  have  immediately  sent  $270 ;  Seguin, 
Tex.,  has  also  done  as  much.  How  this  man  Magon  stands  at  the  present  time 
since  so  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Mexico  we  do  not  know.  Under- 
stand, the  said  Magon  has  served  terms  already  in  some  Federal  penitentiary  in 
this  country. 

A  very  fair  illustration  of  the  results  amongst  the  Mexican  people  in  this 
country  of  this  disastrous  publication  is  the  very  latest,  where  15  convictions 
have  taken  place  in  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  in  as  many  men  tried  in  said  county 
on  a  change  of  venue  from  Dimmit  County,  where  the  band  was  arrested  after 
a  pitched  battle  with  the  county  officers  and  citizens,  not  before  several  of  the 
gang  were  killed,  as  was  also  killed  a  deputy  sheriff,  Candelario  Ortiz,  for  whose 
murder  and  conspiracy  in  same  all  of  the  ruffians  of  the  gang  have  been  tried 
and  convicted.  They  are  known  as  smugglers,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  They 
organized  somewhere  in  Guadalupe  County  and  started  toward  the  border 
well  armed  and  ready  to  cross  to  Mexico  to  liberate  it,  they  say — yes — of  any- 
thing of  value  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  There  was  an  American  in  the 
gang  and  his  name  is  Cline.  Money  has  been  produced  abundantly  for  counsel 
to  defend  them.  Where  this  money  has  come  from  we  don't  know.  They,  claim 
to  belong  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.  The  man  Cline  'might 
belong  to  said  workers,  but,  as  to  the  Mexicans,  we  take  it  that  they  are  only 
robbers  influenced  by  the  publication  above  referred  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  may  I  ask  you  to  describe  the  movement  of  the 
Mexican  laborers  over  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  into  Texas  for  these 
seasonal  occupation — how  much  there  is  of  it? 

Mr.  FLORES.  The  movement  of  Mexican  laborers  begins  as  early  as  April  each 
year  during  chopping  time  and  is  carried  on  in  several  ways  as' affecting  labor 
gotten  in  cities  like  San  Antonio,  where  the  Mexicans  demand  a  better  price  for 
their  work  than  the  "  imported  "  Mexican  who  arrives  in  this  country  wholly 
ignorant  of  conditions  in  general.  This,  of  course,  brings  about  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  those  already  here  as  well  as  amongst  the  Texas  Mexicans. 
There  are  the  so-called  employment  agencies  in*  Laredo  and  other  border  cities 
who  get  "  orders  "  from  farmers  throughout  Texas,  specially  north  and  east  as 
well  as  central  Texas,  and  it  is  these  agents  of  the  said  employment  concerns 
that  get  these  Mexicans  just  as  they  cross  the  Rio  Grande  and  ship  them  off 
to  destination,  many  times  misrepresenting  things  to  them  and  causing  great 
hardships  to  these  Mexicans  and  their  families.  The  employment  agencies  at 
the  border  generally  work  under  an  agreed  combine  with  others  of  the  same 
class  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the  concerns  at  San  Antonio  see  to  it  that  the 
"  consignment "  goes  through  to  destination  without  leaving  the  cars  if  pos- 
sible. When  they  have  to  be  transferred  from  the  I.  &  G.  N.  to  other  railroad 
stations  they  are  marched  straight  across  the  city  of  San  Antonio  up  Commerce 
or  Houston  Street,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  as  many  as  a  hundred 
or  more  marching  together.  These  employment  agencies  are  generally  paid 
by  the  farmer  $1  a  head  when  delivered  at  destination  and  proVide  transpor 
tation  for  the  men  and  their  families.  When  put  to  work  at  destination  01 . 
upon  their  first  pay  day  they  are  informed  that  so  much  has  been  charged  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them  for  transportation  and  employment  fees,  which  said 
amounts  are  deducted  from  their  earnings.  When  they  sometimes  refuse  to  com- 
ply, because  3f  the  promises  of  the  employment  agency  at  the  border  or  at  San 
Antonio,  they  are  guarded  until  they  work  out  what  they  owe.  I  have  known 
of  a  number  of  Mexicans  to  be  chained  in  Gonzales  County  and  guarded  by 
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armed  men  with  shotguns  and  made  to  work  these  moneys  out.  This  was  offi- 
cially reported  and  is  of  record.  Many  cases  of  outrages  committed  with  these 
unfortunates  have  come  to  our  notice  and  traced  back  to  the  manner  in  which 
said  labor  is  secured.  In  securing  Mexican  labor  for  railroad  work  the  same 
system  is  followed  by  the  employment  agencies,  which  said  agencies,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  are  managed  by  Mexicans  also  or  Texas  Mexicans  and  Americans. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Mexican  laborers  work  on  farms,  including  the  wages  paid  them,  and  the 
housing  conditions  and  their  general  treatment. 

Mr.  FLORES.  About  that  question  I  would  say  that  in  chopping  cotton  they 
are  paid  so  much  an  acre;  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  how  much  they  get. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  what  their  total  earnings  are  per  week  or 
per  month? 

Mr.  FLOKES.  In  chopping  time  they  earn  pretty  good  money,  because  they  are 
paid  by  the  acre. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  it  be,  about,  could  you  approximate  the 
« mount  per  month? 

Mr.  FLOBES.  They  count  the  rows  of  cotton,  and  it  is  so  much  an  acre,  and 
they  sometimes  make  $2  or  $3  a  day,  and  sometimes  more  in  chopping  cotton, 
and  in  picking  it  they  get  58  to  85  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  does  the  chopping  season  last? 

Mr.  FLORES.  About  two  months,  or  something  like  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  about  the  picking  season? 

Mr.  FLORES.  In  picking  it  they  get  from  50  to  85  cents  per  100  pounds.  In 
regard  to  this  whole  question  I  would  say  that  in  chopping  cotton  they  are  paid 
so  much  per  acre.  In  picking  it  they  get  from  50  to  85  cents  per  100  pounds 
picked.  During  the  season  they  camp  out  under  trees,  hardly  ever  in  a  tent, 
because  they  do  not  possess  one.  In  cutting  wood,  grubbing,  and  so  forth,  they 
are  paid  according  to  the  work  done,  and  misunderstandings  occur  very,  very 
.often,  especially  in  the  measuring  of  the  land  grubbed.  The  fortunate  Mexican 
who  works  for  the  railroads  get  good  pay  of  $1.50  per  day,  sometimes  as  much 
as  $1.75,  but  we  have  found  many  cases  where  upon  final  settlement  in  the  case 
of  a  man  discharged,  or  when  he  has  asked  for  his  time,  where  the  section  fore- 
man has  so  represented  that  man's  time  as  to  make  him  loser  of  much  of  his 
time  and  his  money  earned.  To  this  he  has  no  recourse,  because  a  man  might 
be  working  between  San  Antonio  and  Galveston  and  given  his  time  in  Galveston, 
coming  to  San  Antonio  to  collect  it.  When  he  appears  here  he  is  told  that  his 
pay  roll  is  not  in  this  office,  and  his  name  has  to  be  sent  in  to  that  division. 
He  Avaits,  until  finally  at  the  end  of  a  week,  two,  or  three,  sometimes  never,  he 
is  handed  a  paper  to  sign  for  a  certain  amount,  which  is  found  to  be  short 
several  dollars,  and  he  is  told  that  is  all  of  his  time,  and  that  he  can  take  it  or 
leave  it  alone.  The  treatment  received  by  the  Mexican  from  the  landlord  or 
his  head  man  is  bad  except  in  very  few  cases  where  a  Mexican  has  been  for- 
tunate in  going  to  work  for  thoroughbred  Americans  who  are  kind  and  good  to 
them;  contrary  as  to  the  Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  so  forth.  They  are 
very  mean  to  them  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  often  use  brutal  force  toward 
them.  Cases  can  be  cited  in  Kenedy,  in  Gonzales,  in  Seguin,  in  Goforth,  Comal 
County,  in  Nordheim,  in  Creedmoor,  Travis  County,  in  Ballinger,  in  Caldwell, 
in  Cameron,  in  Watts  Farm,  Rosebud,  Sinton.  Rastrop,  San  Marcos,  Lockhart, 
Luling,  Runge,  Falls  City,  and  Hearne.  In  this  last  place  the  Mexicans  are 
whipped,  tied  to  a  post.  I  was  shown  the  post  upon  a  certain  visit  I  made 
there  at  a  time  that  a  Mr.  Wilson  had  some  misunderstanding  with  his  Mexican 
tenants.  They  are  treated  very  badly  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  in  Taylor 
and  Coupland  where  three  brothers  Garcias  were  killed  by  an  officer — Bird — 
right  in  the  very  presence  of  the  mother  of  the  boys,  who  begged  the  officer  on 
her  knees  not  to  kill  them  that  they  were  unarmed  and  offe,nseless. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  spoke  about  the  railroad  laborer  being  given  his  time 
in  Galveston,  and  his  treatment  on  coming  to  San  Antonio  to  collect.  Do  they 
resort  to  the  courts  in  such  instances  as  those? 

Mr.  FLORES.  Sometimes  in  the  large  cities  they  do,  but  not  in  the  little  country 
towns. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  any  relation  between  the  Mexican 
labor  problem  and  the  vagrancy  laws? 

Mr.  FLORES.  I  don't  hardly  understand  that  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  Mexican  under  those  circumstances  become  :i 
vagrant? 
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Mr.  FLORES.  The  Mexican  can  not  become  a  vagrant  when  lie  enters  this 
country  with  a  family  to  support,  while  he  can  become  a  public  charge  or  a 
pauper  because  of  sickness  or  adversities.  Our  immigratiou  rules  cover  that 
part  of  this  query  in  as  far  as  to  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  the  man  upon 
entering.  If  a  man  has  not  the  means  of  support  with  him  he  is  not  allowed 
to  enter.  The  vagrant  law  has  its  peculiar  ways  of  application — and  one  may 
understand  that  it  is  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  man  without  employment 
or  desire  to  work  at  anything,  but  more  frequently  applies  to  the  man  roaming 
constantly  in  resorts  and  places  of  ill  fame.  Arrests  have  been  made  here  in 
San  Antonio  in  cases  where  the  prisoner  produced  large  sums  of  money  upon 
his  person,  nevertheless  under  the  law  he  was  considered  a  vagrant  by  the 
judge  of  a  corporation  court  and  fined  accordingly.  If  this  query  tends  to 
presume  that  the  Mexican  entering  this  country  for  seasonal  occupations  should 
become  a  vagrant  after  such  work  is  over,  will  say  that  when  a  Mexican  conies 
here  to  work  on  such  seasonal  occasions,  after  that  work  is  over  he  imme- 
diately looks  out  for  a  place  to  take  as  a  renter,  or  on  shares  of  the  crop,  gets 
so  much  monthly  from  the  owner  of  the  land  as  an  advance  credit  upon  his  crop 
and  starts  to  break  ground,  grub,  or  any  other  work  incident.  If  he  fails  to 
find  any  such  place  he  starts  back  home  to  Mexico,  many  times  walking  as  many 
as  200  miles  with  his  family  to  get  to  the  border.  He  can  not  become  a  vagrant 
if  he  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  wrhile  he  might  if  he  is  a  single  man. 
No  cases  have  been  brought  to  our  attention. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the.  whole  families  of  these  Mexicans  engage  in  that 
work  of  chopping  and  picking  cotton;  the  women  as  well  as  the  children? 

Mr.  FLOEES.  Not  in  the  chopping  of  the  cotton,  but  they  do  in  the  picking 
of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  proportion  of  the  laborers  become  tenant  farmers? 

Mr.  FLOEES.  About  25  per  cent  become  tenants,  50  per  cent  return  to  Mexico, 
and  25  per  cent  drift  along  in  other  occupations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  white  tenants  toward  the 
Mexican  tenants?  Is  there  any  feeling  between  them;  any  rivalry  for  the 
farms? 

Mr,  FLOBES.  The  Mexican  as  a  tenant  is  a  good  one  when  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  enter  into  the  employment  of  a  good  man — that  is,  a  native-born 
American — and  this  can  be  proven  by  many  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  same  man  for  years  and  years,  but  there  are  very  few  such. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  contract  entered  into  by  a  Mexican  and  his  landlord  is 
not  such  as  would  hold  at  law.  It  is  not  read  or  translated  to  them  properly, 
and  in  same  everything  is  found  favoring  the  landlord.  He  is  given  from  $16 
to  $30  per  month  in  merchandise  every  month  at  the  store,  according  to  the 
"hands"  which  he  commands  and  the  acres  which  he  agrees  to  cultivate  in 
cotton  and  corn — hardly  anything  else,  except  sorghum.  This  merchandise  Is 
charged  to  his  account — it  is  sold  to  him  at  a  very  high  profit  above  market 
prices  anywhere  else,  and  when  the  time  for  settlement  comes  he  is  charged 
interest  for  the  full  amount  for  eight  months,  which  is  the  length  of  time  the 
credit  is  extended — from  December  to  August.  He  is  never  shown  papers  of 
sales  of  his  cotton.  He  has  to  deliver  the  cotton  at  the  gin  and  there  he  gets 
a  receipt  of  the  pounds  ginned  in  each  bale,  which  he  keeps  to  compute  at  the, 
settlement  at  the  store.  In  other  words,  he  can  not  market  his  own  cotton  and 
has  to  take  the  figures  given  him  by  his  landlord.  He  hardly  ever  comes  out 
.••head  and  very  frequently  comes  out  in  debt  after  delivering  all  of  his  cotton. 
Then  his  share  in  the  corn  is  attacked,  as  also  in  the  sorghum,  and,  in  fact, 
everything,  and  if  he  takes  a  notion  to  quit  he  has  to  liquidate  accounts  with  any 
earthly  thing  he  possesses,  even  his  poultry.  Complaints  have  reached  us 
where  the  pet  little  pony  of  a  child  has  been  put  down  in  a  mortgage  of  a 
tenant  to  a  landlord  without  his  knowledge,  and  the  justice  always  would  take 
it  away  from  him  without  any  considerations  at  all — the  family  cow  and,  in 
fact,  everything. 

In  the  city  of  San  Antonio  none  are  given  work  unless  they  produce  a  poll- 
tax  receipt  paid  for  the  present  year,  and  for  this  reason  there  are  hundreds  of 
them  declaring  their  intentions  without  the  least  conception  of  what  they  are 
doing.  They  simply  are  told  that  they  have  to  register  with  certain  Mr. 
So-and-so  at  certain  places,  and  they  do  it  in  order  to  secure  employment.  The 
notary  generally  is  a  Mexican  himself  and  stands  with  certain  cliques  in  politics, 
and,  knowing  how  to  work  his  countrymen  to  perfection,  does  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  explaining  them  anything,  and  simply  tells  them  that  they  are  regis- 
tering when  they  are  declaring  their  intentions  to  become  American  citizens. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  attitude  of  our  courts ; 
that  is,  their  attitude  toward  Mexican  laborers.  l>o  they  have  much  to  do 
with  the  smaller  courts? 

Mr.  FLOKES.  Yes;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  courts  they  have  to  clo  with  are 
in  the  little  country  towns,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  Mexicans  can  not 
expect  anything  there  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not? 

Mr.  FLORES.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  Mexican  is  not  considered — well, 
he  is  persona  non  grata ;  he  is  not  liked ;  he  is  considered  a  man  inferior  to 
those  of  other  nationalities,  in  education  as  in  everything  else,  and  for  that 
reason  he  can  not  expect  anything  else.  That  is  the  condition  in  the  inferior 
courts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  these  laborers  seem  to  be  conscious  of  that?  Do  they 
understand  it? 

Mr.  FLOBES.  Yes,  they  understand  it ;  but  we  can  not  make  them  understand 
now  that  it  is  different  when  they  get  to  higher  courts,  that  they  would  get 
justice  there;  but  we  can  not  convince  them  of  it,  and  they  would  rather  lose 
it  than  go  to  law  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  would  like  to  make,  or  could 
make,  with  reference  to  any  change  in  the  labor  laws,  or  any  suggestions  as  to 
what  law  the  State  should  pass  to  protect  labor? 

Mr.  FLOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  I  can  suggest  to 
this  commission  to  enlighten  it  any  upon  the  subject,  but  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press just  my  humble  opinion  about  things  in  general  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
Mexican  and  the  Texas  Mexican. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  FLORES.  I  would  think  that  the  Mexican  can  not  expect  anything  in  the 
way  of  adopting  new  laws  in  the  legislature,  since  the  majority  of  the  legis- 
lature are  landowners  themselves,  and  large  landowners,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  much  could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  adopting  new  laws  in  the 
legislature  favoring  Mexicans  as  against  the,  landowner. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  go  ahead  and  dis- 
courage immigration  of  Mexicans  into  Texas,  and  to  acquaint  the  Mexicans 
with  the  real  facts,  and  see  that  they  do  not  come  here  any  more.  That,  I 
think,  would  be  better  than  trying  to  enact  any  laws  that  would  protect  them. 
Now,  we  have  tried  to  tell  them  that,  and  that  they  have  no  business  here  as 
tenants,  and  while  they  could  probably  do  as  well  as  any  other  nationality  on 
a  little  piece  of  their  own  laud,  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to  get  it  at  the  present 
time,  although  several  hundreds  have  bought  their  own  lands,  mostly  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  but  as  tenants  there  is  nothing  that  they  can 
expect  here.  We  have  tried  it  in  every  way  and  can  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing for  them  here.  Well,  there  might  be  a  change  some  day  in  the  way  of 
legislation  if  this  commission  goes  ahead  and  does  such  good  work  as  I  think 
they  have  started  out  to  do  for  the  genefit  of  the  workingman ;  it  might  be  that 
some  good  to  the  Mexicans  will  be  brought  about,  and  he  will  he  as  desirable 
a  man  here  as  any  other  nationality  in  the  State,  but  at  the  present  time  he 
is  not. 

For  the  present  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  immigration  of  them 
stopped.  They  have  their  own  ways  of  living  in  their  own  country,  and  it  is 
absolutely  different  from  ours.  We  people  who  were  born  in  this  country  feel 
for  them  because  they  are  our  own  race,  although  we  were  born  and  educated 
here  in  this  country ;  we  feel  for  these  poor  unfortunates,  and  we  would  not 
like  to  see  them  come  here  any  more  unless  conditions  are  changed  a  great  deal. 
None  of  those  who  are  here  have  made  anything  since  they  came  here,  and 
never  will  unless  they  can  get  hold  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  are  colonized — 
unless  they  colonize  large  numbers  of  families,  families  with  six,  seven,  and 
eight  children — and  they  could  be  sold  land  on  long  time ;  if  not,  I  do  not  see 
what  there  is  here  for  them. 

In  the  old  country,  notwithstanding  its  actual  distressing  circumstances, 
poor  and  wretched  as  they  might  be,  they  are  happy  and  better  off  than  in 
Texas. 

The  immigration  of  Mexicans  into  the  State  of  Texas  has  been  on  the  increase 
for  years  as  we  have  noticed  it,  and  strange  to  say,  we  have  subordinate  lodges 
in  other  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  those  States — such  as  Louisiana  and  Ari- 
zona and  California — the  Mexicans  are  doing  well  in  all  of  those  States,  except 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  peonage? 
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Mr.  FLORES.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  definition  of  the  word  peonage  in 
your  language,  but  I  take  it  that  a  peon  is  a  slave,  or  something  like  that;  a 
slave  for  debt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  in  a  way  he  is.  You  gave  a  pretty  good  illustration 
of  it  when  you  described  how  the  men  were  guarded  until  they  could  work  out 
what  they  owed,  the  men  guarded  by  armed  men  with  shotguns.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  FLOBES.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  general  is  that ;  how  many  instances  do  you  know  of? 
How  many  cases  have  come  under  your  observation;  more  than  one? 

Mr.  FLORES.  Yes ;  I  know  of  several  such  cases  where  men  have  been  held  in 
that  way,  that  owed  money. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  attention  of  the  Federal  authorities  called  to  it? 

Mr.  FLORES.  Yes ;  but  when  the  marshal  got  there  the  men  who  were  guard- 
ing those  Mexicans  had  disappeared  all  over  the  country  and  the  United  States 
marshal  could  not  get  them.  I  think  they  did  arrest  one  in  Galveston. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  instances  do  you  know  of? 

Mr.  FLORES.  I  know  of  three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  complaints  made  in  all  of  those  cases? 

Mr.  FLORES.  Yes;  complaints  were  made. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  any  arrests  made  in  any  of  those,  except  this  one 
you  spoke  of  at  Galveston? 

Mr.  FLORES.  In  one  of  them  the  Department  of  Justice  had  sent  out  detec- 
tives in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

You  will  be  excused,  Mr.  Flores. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock,  an  adjournment  was  taken  for  the  noon  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  the  commission  reconvened,  and  the  following 
further  proceedings  were  had.) 

AFTER    RECESS 2     P.    M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 
Judge  Brooks. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JUDGE  M.  M.  BEOOKS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  you  name,  please? 

Judge  BROOKS.  M.  M.  Brooks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  profession? 

Judge  BROOKS.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  farmer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  do  you  reside? 

Judge  BROOKS.  I  live  here,  and  practice  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  briefly  sketch  your  activities  since  you 
attained  your  majority? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  do  so. 

Judge  BROOKS.  Just  prior  to  attaining  my  majority  my  father  had  been  run- 
ning a  cotton  factory  in  Mississippi.  He  had  previously  sold  out  his  plantation 
after  the  war,  and  he  and  a  lot  of  friends  built  this  factory.  He  was  president 
of  the  factory.  That  factory  failed,  and  with  the  remnant  of  his  fortune  he 
decided  to  move  to  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  place  in  Mississippi,  Judge? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Macon,  Miss.  Enterprise  is  a  station  10  miles  south  «f 
Meridian,  and  this  factory  was  3  miles  south  of  Enterprise ;  in  other  words,  about 
13  miles  south  of  Meridian,  Miss. 

I  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  he  came  to  Texas  and  located  out 
here  in  Kaufman  County  and  bought  some  land  there.  He  and  my  mother  lie 
buried  there  now. 

I  had  two  brothers  that  remained  on  the  farm.  I  stayed  there  and  worked 
two  years,  when  I  came  back  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  after  staying 
there  a  year,  broken  in  health  and  pocketbook,  and  farmed  two  years  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  was  that? 

Judge  BROOKS.  In  Kaufman  County,  about  20  miles  east  of  here,  sir.  And 
with  $500  that  I  had  accumulated  there  during  the  two  years,  I  went  to  Green- 
ville and  entered  the  practice  of  law,  and  I  stood  at  the  bar  for  nearly  20  years. 

In  1898  the  people  of  Texas  nominated  me  judge  of  the  court  of  criminal 
appeal.  I  took  my  place  on  that  court  in  January,  1899,  and  resigned  in 
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January,  1910.  I  have  been  practicing  here  ever  since.  During  my  active 
practice  in  Greenville  I  accumulated  a  lot  of  land,  inspired  by  the  fact  that 
my  health  was  not  particularly  good,  and  loving  the  farm  and  the  open  air 
anyway,  and  also  by  the  admonitions  and  advice  of  my  brothers  who  had  ac- 
cumulated large  farming  interests.  I,  with  my  endeavor,  and  they  with  theirs, 
accumulated  several  thousand  acres  of  black  land,  which  we  have  managed 
with  reasonable  success. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  your  land  located? 

Judge  BROOKS.  In  Kaufman  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  acres  have  you  altogether? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Something  over  5,000  acres,  myself  and  my  brothers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  partnership  or  corporation? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Well,  it  is  better  than  a  partnership,  because  all  they  have 
belongs  to  me,  and  all  I  have  belongs  to  them.  We  own  it  in  severally. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  rent  out  a  portion  of  it  to  tenants? 

Judge  BROOKS.  All  of  it  on  the  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  tenants  have  you? 

Judge  BROOKS.  I  never  counted  them ;  but  there  is  something  over  5,000 
acres.  If  there  was  one  on  every  hundred  acres,  that  would  be,  50,  I  believe, 
but  we  rent  frequently  to  a  man — we  rent  frequently  just  50  acres  to  a  man ; 
I  suppose  there  are  75,  anyway. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  would  be  glad,  Judge,  if  in  your  own  way — you  have 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  I  understand? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  would  sketch  for  us  the  development  of  the  rise 
of  the  tenant  farming  in  your  portion  of  Texas,  going  back  to  the  time,  as 
some  of  the  witnesses  have  done,  when^the  land  was  held  in  large  tracts  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large,  individual  owners,  and  the  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  the  rental  contracts,  or  the  character  of  the  tenants,  or  nature  of  the  crops, 
or  anything,  Judge. 

Judge  BROOKS.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  character  of  the  renters  has  been  prac- 
tically uniform  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Texas ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  would 
either  rent  land  on  a  third  or  a  fourth  or  on  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  said  you  rented  yours  on  a  half? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Explain  that  contract. 

Judge  BROOKS.  That  contract  is  this:  If  you  have  to  .iro  out  now  and  hire 
a  first-class  man  to  work  land  with  first-class  teams  and  tools,  you  have  two 
jobs  on  your  hands.  I  frequently  would  find  a  man  who  was  a  first-class 
tenant,  that  was  my  judgment  of  him,  but  he  did  not  have  first-class  teams 
and  tools.  On  the  heavy,  black  land  you  have  to  have  first-class  teams  and 
tools  in  order  to  make  a  success  in  farming  it ;  therefore  I  have  so  much 
trouble  trying  it  on  the  third  and  fourth  and  letting  the  tenants  furnish  their 
teams  and  tools  that  I  had  to  abandon  that.  I  would  rather  rent  on  the 
third  and  fourth,  if  I  could  get  first-class  men  with  first-class  teams  and  tools, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  with  the  large  amount  of  hind  we  rent  to  do  that. 

I  first  started  to  do  it  in  part  on  third  and  fourth  and  part  on  half,  and  that 
brought  about  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  They  thought  the  men 
that  were  renting  on  third  and  fourth  were  being  better  treated  than  those 
renting  on  halves,  and  it  brought  about  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenants, 
and  bickering  and  recrimination  and  discontent,  and  they  wanted  to  do  the 
same  thing,  but  they  did  not  have  the  teams  and  tools,  and  did  not  have  the 
money  to  get  them.  They  asked  us  for  the  money,  but  if  I  had  to  furnish  them 
the  money  for  that,  I  might  as  well  buy  the  teams  and  tools  myself. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  love  Texas;  it  is  the  inspiration  of 
my  life.  There  is  no  tragedy  in  the  tenant  situation  here,  and  there  was  none 
until  the  political  Jack  Cades  stirred  this  thing  up;  we  did  not  have  any  such 
trouble  until  these  political  Jack  Cades  started  this  crusade  along  that  line. 
Texas  is  the  best  land  that  heaven  ever  blessed  with  her  smile.  Pardon  that 
digression,  gentlemen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  details  of  the  contracts  you  have  with 
your  tenants;  what  you  furnish  on  the  half,  and  I  would  like  you,  in  that 
connection,  to  state  whether  or  not — give  the  terms  of  your  contracts,  the  length 
of  time  the  tenants  stay  on  your  place,  and  whether  or  not  you  have  any  that 
were  on  the  third  and  fourth  and  came  on  to  the  halves,  and  how  it  panned  out. 

Judge  BROOKS.  I  do  not  recall  now,  sir,  that  either  of  us — I  said  we  were 
working  it  now  entirely  on  the  halves,  but  after  thinking  it  over,  I  think  my 
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brothers  have  two  or  three  men  who  are  working  on  the.  third  and  fourth  now, 
who  formerly  worked  on  halves.  These  men  have  been  with  them  a  long  time, 
and  have  inspired  them  with  their  integrity  and  faithfulness  and  their  ability  as 
farmers.  They  were  such  men  that  yon  could  tell  them  to  get  a  lot  of  hands 
and  dig  a  ditch  or  fix  a  fence,  and  that  you  could  rely  on  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  done ;  and  as  a  result  of  their  fidelity  they  let  them  work  on  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  they  have  first-class  teams  and  tools. 

Now,  then,  I  rent  by  the  year,  but  we  have  many  men  on  our  place  that  have 
been  there  from  10  to  25  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  some  of  those  older  tenants  and  state  how  they  are 
with  relation  to  their  families;  do  they  have  families,  and  do  their  families 
work  on  the  place,  and  about  what  profit  they  get  out  of  it,  the  average  good 
tenant  in  the  average  year? 

Judge  BROOKS.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  poor  man  has  more  children  than 
anybody,  and  that  applies  to  the  average  tenant,  as  well  as  to  those  in  town. 
And  there  is  no  more  tragedy  in  the  tenant  question  than  there  is  in  town;  in 
fact,  there  is  not  a  tithe  as  much.  I  never  heard  of  a  man — and  he  would  be 
regarded  as  crazy  if  he  attempted  to  do  so — starting  a  universal  movement  for 
aiding  and  helping  tenants. 

We  rent  this  land  on  the  halves  for  the  year,  with  the  absolute  assurance 
to  the  tenant  that  if  he  be  manly,  honest,  honorable,  and  faithful  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  he  can  stay  there  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  he  knows  that; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  the  tenantry  of  Texas  are  nomadic ;  they  are  restless ; 
they  don't  want  to  stay,  and  I  have  begged  and  importuned  them.  One  I  was 
very  much  attached  to ;  he  had  been  on  my  place  three  or  four  years ;  his  name 
was  Harrison,  from  Tennessee.  He  was  a  manly,  hard-working  fellow,  and  had 
accumulated  some  money,  and  decided  he  would  go  into  northern  Louisiana 
and  buy  him  a  farm.  He  went  up  there  without  my  knowledge  and  looked  at  it. 
He  came  back  and  told  me  about  it,  and  I  begged  him  not  to  do  it,  that  it  was 
poor  land,  and  by  the  time  it  was  paid  for  it  would  be  largely  worn  out,  and  I 
said  I  would  give  him  $50  bonus  to  stay,  but  he  would  not  stay. 

Now,  all  my  lands  are  high-grade,  hog-wallow,  thicket  land,  with  a  clay 
foundation,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  very  highest  grade  of  black  land. 
There  are  more  grades  of  black  land  than  of  sandy  land  in  this  country,  al- 
though that  is  not  generally  known.  A  man  driving  over  this  country — a  man 
riding  over  this  country  in  the  cars — looks  out  and  wonders  at  the  myriads  of 
acres  of  first-class  agricultural  black  land,  but  in  an  agricultural  sense  that  is 
not  true ;  it  is  not  high-grade  black  land  at  all.  Some  of  it  is  black  sandy  land ; 
some  of  it  is  land  with  a  rock  foundation,  which  is  the  second  grade  of  land; 
some  of  that  is  very  high  grade  if  the  rock  is  not  very  close  to  the  surface.  Now, 
that  land  is  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  wheat  and  oats,  rather  successfully, 
especially  if  the  rock  is  not  very  deep.  But  you  might  just  as  well  plant  left- 
handed  gimlets  in  that  first-class  black  land  as  to  plant  wheat  and  oats.  I 
reckon  you  would  not  raise  a  very  lucrative  crop  of  left-hand  gimlets.  That 
land  is  so  alluvial  that  when  it  gets  wet  it  stays  wet  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  wheat  will  grow  up  and  when  time  for  harvest  comes  on  it 
will  fall  down.  You  know,  when  it  starts  to  rain  in  Texas  it  keeps  on  keeping 
on,  and  when  it  stops  it  keeps  on  keeping  on,  too.  In  other  words,  we  have 
excessive  wet  spells  and  excessive  dry  spells.  And  this  country  I  am  speaking 
of  now,  because  of  the  very  high  grade  of  land,  it  is  not  for  sale,  and  I  don't 
want  to  buy  any  more,  either.  And  the  reason  I  do  not  want  to  buy  any  more 
is  simply  because  to-day  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  rent  every  inch  of  land 
I  have  for  6  per  cent  over  what  I  could  have  gotten  for  it  before  this  war  began, 
and  pay  the  upkeep  of  the  farm  out  of  the  6  per  cent.  If  there  is  any  tragedy 
about  this  land  situation  at  all  it  is  the  tragedy  of  the  landlords.  But  there  is 
no  tragedy  either  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  average  acreage  that  you  have  rented  out  to 
tenants  for  tenants? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Well,  that  depends.  Now,  for  instance,  here  is  a  man,  a  good, 
stout  man,  say  between  35  and  50  years  old,  or  60,  maybe;  if  he  is  active  and 
lias  no  children,  no  sons  or  daughters,  I  rent  him  50  acres  of  land,  and  some- 
times I  will  rent  him  100  acres  of  land.  If  he  is  an  alert  man,  if  he  has 
business  capacity  and  sagacity,  alert  energy  and  business  capacity — you  know 
some  men  can  run  Rockefeller's  business,  and  some  men  can't  run  a  chicken 
coop,  although  both  are  equally  stout.  There  are  no  more  farmers,  my  dear 
friends,  in  this  country,  in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 
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there  are  merchants  in  town.  Every  fool  that  follows  the  plow  is  not  a  farmer. 
He  is  just  an  agricultural  clerk.  And  I  have  got  a  good  many  of  them,  just 
purely  ministerial  agents,  agricultural  clerks,  good,  clever  fellows,  but  he  could 
not  manage  100  acres  of  land  by  himself,  if  he  got  it,  no  more  than  he  could 
manage  the  destiny  of  the  universe. 

But  unfortunately  the  impression  gets  abroad  that  the  people  in  the  country 
that  are  working  the  land  are  all  farmers.  Any  fool  can  not  manage  a  farm. 
It  takes  more  gray  matter  to  make  one  good,  first-class  farmer  than  it  does 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States — and  that  is  going  some — because  I  be- 
lieve we  have  the  most  matchless  President  we  have  ever  had  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  for  instance,  if  I  was  to  take  you — which  I  would  like  to  do — and  show 
you  one  of  the  large  industries  of  this  city,  say,  Sanger  Bros.,  an  ornament  to 
the  city,  a  magnificent  store,  it  would  be  idiotic  for  me  to  say,  "  What  a  great 
number  of  merchants  here."  You  say,  "Well,  I  just  thought  there  was  just 
one  merchant,  and  that  was  Mr.  Sanger."  See  the  point? 

Now,  Brooks  Bros.,  they  call  us,  we  have  some  four  or  five  thousand  acres 
of  land — just  three  farmers.  Here  is  one  of  them.  I  have  not  got  a  single 
man  on  my  farm — and  some  of  them  have  been  there  for  20  years — that  -I 
would  dare — although  I  do  not  question  the  integrity,  not  that  I  question  their 
honor,  not  that  I  question  their  fidelity — that  I  would  not  dare  give  any  man  on 
my  farms  200  acres  of  land  and  give  him  the  right  to  draw  on  my  account  and 
work  that  land  and  let  me  go  to  Europe  and  look  at  the  terrible  strife  that  is 
going  on  there  for  a  year.  I  would  not  dare  do  it.  I  would  just  as  soon  turn 
a  Winchester  rifle  over  to  the  puny  fingers  of  a  baby.  He  has  not  the  capacity  to 
manage  the  farm,  the  business  end  of  the  farm.  He  don't  know  where  to 
plow  and  when  to  plow  and  how  to  plow  and  what  to  plow  and  how  deep  to 
plow  and  howT  shallow  to  plow.  He  don't  know  anything  about  it.  But  he  can 
do  it  very  well  if  you  tell  him  what  to  do.  He  can  do  it  better  than  you  and 
I  can.  But  I  have  to  do  that. 

Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  go  on  and  tell  you  what  I  have — the 
reason  I  have  secured  these  farms  in  addition  to  the  ones  I  had  there.  I  have 
always  had  a  desire  to  help  the  poor.  They  always  appeal  to  me.  It 
occurred  to  me  tlmt  my  last  days  would  be  soothed  and  solaced  with  knowing 
that  I  had  been  able  to  help  some  noble  fellow  to  get  a  start  in  life.  The  result 
is  I  have  for  25  years  had  this  standing  universal  proposition  to  every  man  on 
my  farm.  I  would  be  glad  for  them  to  have  come  down  here  and  testify.  I 
hare  had  the  offer  that  if  they  will  work  on  my  land,  be  as  clever  to  me  as  I 
am  to  them,  no  more  and  no  less,  until  they  accumulate  a  thousand  dollars, 
whether  they  do  it  in  one  year  or  five  years,  that  I  will  then  go  with  them  any- 
where within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  where  any  of  my  farms  lie  and  I  will 
assist  them  with  my  judgment,  without  money  and  without  price,  to  select  him 
a  farm ;  arid  if  his  judgment  overrides  mine  I  will,  defer  to  his  judgment  and 
let  him  buy  that  farm  and  pay  him  a  thousand  dollars  down  on  it.  I  will  in- 
dorse the  deferred  notes  and  give  him  a  written  contract  or  such  security,  if  he 
demands  any.  He  will  say,  "  I  don't  need  any  from  you."  "  That  will  be  all 
right.  I  will  give  you  the  security  if  you  want  me  to.  I  will  take  up  these 
deferred  notes  and  carry  them  and  pay  them  so  that  you  can  fight  the  battles 
of  life  and  make  your  home."  I  have  had  that  standing  proposition  for  25 
years,  and  I  have  never  got  a  single  patriotic  heart  to  accept  it. 

The  great  trouble  in  this  country,  my  friends,  is  the  lack  of  economic  sense. 
I  understand  there  are  twro  bases  for  success  in  life.  One  is  business  capacity 
and  the  other  is  boundless  sense  of  frugality.  The  people  of  Texas  have  some 
of  the  first,  but  90  per  cent  have  none  of  the  latter.  If  they  had  $100,  they 
will  spend  it  like  a  prince.  It  does  not  make  any  difference ;  they  all  spend  it 
alike.  The  fellow  who  has  $100,000  does  not  spend  his  $100,000  in  a  more 
princely  manner  than  the  fellow  that  has  got  $100.  The  result  is  they  have 
no  economic  sense.  Many  of  them  will  go  into  the  field  and  plow  with  a  Stetson 
on,  finer  than  the  one  you  wear,  and  I  have  seen  them  plow  absolutely  with 
these  shiny  shoes — wrhat  do  you  call  them? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Patent  leathers? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Patent  leathers;  yes.  I  have  seen  them  plow  with  patent- 
leather  shoes  on  and  red  socks.  I  wrant  to  tell  you,  because  it  largely  illus- 
trates the  lack  of  economic  sense.  I  grant  you  in  advance  that  it  is  rather  an 
extravagant  or  rather  exaggerated  form  of  this  lack  of  economic  sense. 

I  have  100  acres  of  land  which  I  wish  I  could  show  you,  and  I  wish  you 
could  see  it.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  it  you  could  not  cultivate,  and  it  don't 
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wash  away',  as  my  friends  would  say,  and  it  is  just  as  rich  as  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile.  A  man  came  to  ine.  He  is  a  big,  stout  fellow,  bigger  than  I  am,  and 
lie  is  an  inch  or  two  taller,  coal-black  hair,  and  a  black  mustache,  a  perfect 
athlete,  a  handsome  man,  an  Adonis,  about  40  years  old.  He  says,  "  Judge, 
will  you  rent  me  that  farm?"  I  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "How  do  you  want  to 
rent  it?"  1  am  telling  you  all  these  matters,  I  understand,  of  course,  I  would 
be  willing  to  swear  to  it.  I  said,  "  Yes ;  I  will  rent  it."  I  had  a  couple  of  his 
brothers  on  my  farms,  and  that  sort  of  gave  me  some  earnest  of  what  he  would 
be  able  to  do.  I  had  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  fine  farmer.  I  said,  "  Yes. 
How  do  you  want  to  rent?"  He  said,  "I  want  to  rent  on  third  and  fourth." 
"Why,"  I  said,  "I  don't  rent  my  laud  that  way.  You  got  a  good  team?"  "I 
got  a  good  team ;  two  splendid  spans  of  mules."  I  said,  "  That  don't  make  any 
difference.  You  sell  those  and  loan  your  money  out  until  you  get  a  little 
more  and  then  you  can  buy  your  farm.  You  do  that  and  I  will  buy  your 
teams."  He  says,  "  No ;  I  raised  these  mules,  and  I  am  very  much  attached  to 
them.  And  if  you  will  agree  to  feed  my  mules  for  me,  I  will  work  them  for 
nothing  rather  than  to  sell  them,  and  let  you  furnish  thein."  I  said,  "  You 
can't  afford  to  do  that ;  and  you  ought  not  to  attempt  to  do  that."  "  I  would 
rather  do  that ;  I  am  attached  to  them,  and  it  will  be  a  great  favor  to  me  if 
you  will  rent  me  the  land."  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  wanted  to  see  what  sort 
of  nerve  he  had.  So  he  moved  on  there.  A  month  after  that  I  went  up  there, 
and  he  was  walking  down  one  of  the  rows;  he  had  two  of  the  finest  span  of 
mules  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  You  may  have  seen  larger  ones,  but  you  never  saw 
better.  They  were  as  sleek  as  they  could  be.  He  came  up  and  spoke  to  me.  I 
turned  to  him.  I  said,  "  Henry,  I  am  going  to  do  a  mean  thing  for  you."  He 
says,  "All  right,  what  is  it?"  He  says,  "What  is  it,  Judge?"  He  looked 
rather  solicitous.  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  do  a  mean  thing ;  I  am  going  to  give 
you  $50  for  the  use  of  your  mules  and  feed  them,  too."  I  said,  "  That  is  8 
per  cent  on  what  the  mules  would  cost  me.  Now,  I  will  renew  my  sugges- 
tion and  you  better  sell  your  mules  and  get  the  8  per  cent  yourself  and  let  me 
furnish  the  mules."  But  strange  to  say,  he  wouldn't  do  it.  "  Now,  I  will  give 
you  $50,  and  I  will  let  you  go  and  sell  your  mules,  and  I  will  borrow  the  money 
and  pay  you  8  per  cent  and  give  you  security  if  you  want  it,  and  I  will  furnish 
you  first-class  mules."  You  know,  that  intelligent  fellow — and  he  was  intelli- 
gent— said,  "  No ;  I  don't  want  to  do  that."  "  Well,  now,  then,"  I  told  him — 
lie  said,  "  I  am  so  grateful ;  that  is  mighty  nice  in  you." 

He  went  on  and  made  a  fine  crop  and  made  some  money,  and  the  land  was 
productive,  and,  as  I  suggested,  he  made  a  good  crop,  and  got  a  good  corn 
crop,  and  that  fall — that  summer  rather — I  went  by  there  in  my  buggy.  I 
hollered  at  him,  and  I  said,  "  Henry,  you  want  this  farm  again  ?  "  That  is 
about  all  I  ever  say  to  them.  "Yes."  "On  the  same  terms?"  "Yes."  I 
said,  "  Better  sell  your  mules."  "  Oh,  no ;  I  want  to  keep  my  mules."  I  rented 
to  him  again  on  the  same  terms  and  told  him  I  would  pay  him  $50  for  them. 
That  fellow  waited  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  called  me  up  from  Green- 
ville, where  that  farm  lay,  here  in  my  office  in  the  Busch  Building,  and  says, 
"  Judge,  I  have  sold  my  mules,  and  I  want  you  to  come  up  and  furnish  me 
some  more  mules."  Well,  as  the  nigger  said,  that  sort  of  aggravoked  me.  I 
didn't  say  anything,  but  I  got  on  the  train  and  went  up  there.  My  son  works 
for  me  himself,  and  there  is  no  poetry  about  it.  He  works  that  one  farm  and 
looks  after  the  balance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  acres? 

Judge  BROOKS.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres;  and  he  is  a  good  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  he  a  family? 

Judge  BBOOKS.  Yes,  sir;  he  married  a  capable,  sweet  girl  who  graduated 
down  here  at  Georgetown.  And,  then,  I  have  another  son  who  works  a  farm 
up  here  near  Farrnersville. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  interrupted  you,  Judge.     Will  you  proceed? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  did.  I  have  been  pulled  around  in 
court  so  much,  nothing  but  a  cyclone  disturbs  me.  Now,  then,  I  went  up  there 
and  bought  a  couple  of  spans  of  mules  and  I  had  this  son,  you  know,  with  me, 
and  we  put  some  ropes  around  the  necks  of  these  mules  and  we  carried  them 
on  up  there,  and  that  was  9  miles  in  the  country,  and  I  tell  you  that  was  not  a 
very  poetical  version  of  it,  either,  and  to  carry  four  mules  behind  a  buggy  is 
some  work.  And  we  took  them  up  there  and  led  them  into  the  yard,  and  when 
I  took  them  into  the  gate  the  man  came  bogging  along  down,  and  I  says,  "  Look 
here."  I  says,  "  Here  is  your  mules."  I  says,  "  You  didn't  treat  me  right. 
You  mistreated  me.  You  know  I  begged  and  ulead  with  you  to  sell  the  mules 
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sometime  ago.  And  then  you  wait  until  I  was  my  busiest  and  then  you  notify 
me  that  you  had  sold  the  mules  and  that  I  had  to  furnish  you  some.  And  I  ana 
living  up  to  my  contract,  and  you  did  not."  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  Judge,  these 
mules  got  so  high  that  I  being  a  poor  man  I  was  afraid  they  might  lie  down 
and  die.  And  a  fellow  came  along  and  offered  me  $400  a  span  for  them  and  I 
just  felt  I  had  to  sell."  I  says,  "  That's  all  right,  go  on."  Now,  he  had  a. 
beautiful  horse,  a  beautiful  16-hand  6  year  old  dapple  gray  buggy  horse  that 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  and  I  started  one  time  to  buy  and  something 
interfered,  for  one  of  my  brothers.  I  have  one  brother  older  and  the  other 
younger,  by  the  way — but  something  interfered  and  I  did  not  buy  it.  And  he 
went  to  town  and  sold  that  horse  for  $225.  And  then  that  summer  he  went  to 
town  with  that  money  and  a  lot  more  money  and  bought  a  fifteen  hundred 
dollar  automobile.  Wasn't  that  going  some?  Now,  those  are  the  facts,  sir, 
that  can  be  established  out  of  the  mouths  of  a  hundred  witnesses;  yes,  sir. 
And  the  way  I  happened  to  know  that,  I  went  bogging  on  up  there  with  that 
boy  of  mine  in  the  buggy  and  I  heard  an  unearthly  noise  behind  me  and  looked 
back  and  saw  a  nice  auto,  and  I  says,  "  Son,  drive  out  to  the  outside  and  let 
the  gentleman  have  the  smooth  road.'"  And  when  he  got  on  the  opposite  side 
of  me  I  happened  to  glance  in  there,  and  I  -says,  "  Look  here,  Barry,  ain't  that 
Henry?"  And  he  says,  "Yes."  And  then  I  says  to  the  boy,  "Is  that  his?" 
And  he  says,  "  Yes,"  lie  says,  "  for  he  bought  that  thing  the  other  day  and  gave 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  it."  Well,  the  owner  after  that  he  wanted  to  know 
when  I  was  coining  up  and  he  wanted  to  rent  my  laud  and  build  him  a  garage, 
and  I  says,  "I  don't  rent  land  to  people  who  own  garages,  because  a  fellow  that 
owns  a  garage  ain't  got  industry  enough  to  burn."  Now,  that  epitomizes,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  lack  of  frugality  of  those  people.  They  wear  Stetson  hats 
and  fine  shoes  and  just  as  good  clothes  as  you  and  I. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  customary  among  the  tenants  for  them  to  wear 
Stetson  hats  and  other  dress  that  way  at  work? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  buy  those  things  on  credit? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Well,  on  credit  a  good  many  of  them,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  are  making  money.  They've  got  money  in  the  bank.  Take  it  down  here 
in  Ellis  County,  some  of  those  tenants  absolutely  lend  their  landlords  money. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  this  tenant  still  on  the  farm? 

Judge  BROOKS.  No,  sir.  Like  the  Arab,  he  folded  his  tent  and  silently  stole 
away. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  where  he  went  to? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes ;  he  went  onto  a  poorer  place,  and  I  understand  ho  is 
dragging  his  slow  lengths  around  Greenville. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  he  lost  his  automobile? 

Judge  BROOKS.  I  don't  know;  I  presume  so,  because  it  was  very  largely 
mortgaged. 

Now,  on  that  line  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  do  as  to  my  farm  tenants.  I 
won't  permit  them — unless  they  insist  on  it ;  I  beg  them  not  to  do  it — to  buy  a 
single,  solitary  dollar  on  credit.  I  go  to  the  banks  in  advance,  as  I  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  25  years,  I  and  my  brothers,  because  what  I  do  they  do,  and 
what  they  do  I  do,  and  I  make  the  arrangements  with  the  bank  and  let  those 
tenants  have  the  money  as  cheap  as  they  would  loan  that  amount  of  money  to 
us — never  exceeding  10  per  cent,  which  is  the  maximum  statutory  rate  of  inter- 
est, or  conventional  rate  in  Texas.  They  have  been  doing  that,  and  to-day 
those  tenants  owe  me  over  $5,000.  They  take  that  money  and  buy  their  pro- 
visions and  buy  their  clothes,  and  when  that  is  out  I  go  on  another  note  again 
and  let  them  have  some  more  money.  Some  of  them  on  my  farm  to-day  owes 
me  between  $400  and  $500  in  that  way.  I  don't  get  a  cent  out  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  rule,  what  investments  do  they  make  with  the  money 
when  they  first  get  it?  As  a  rule,  what  do  they  get  the  money  for? 

Judge  BROOKS.  They  get  the  money  to  buy  clothing  and  food  and  raiment  and 
pay  for  their  extra  labor,  you  know.  Instead  of  trading  at  these  big  long- 
credit  prices,  they  go  in  there  and  buy  the  food  and  the  clothing  just  as  cheap 
as  you  and  I  could,  because  they  had  the  money — borrowed  the  money  from 
the  bank — and  they  would  go  into  the  store  and  say.  I  want  some  goods,  and 
they  get  them  at  the  cash  prices,  which  are  about  50  or  75  per  cent  cheaper 
than  they  would  buy  them  if  they  bought  them  on  credit.  And  in  that  way  I 
save  them  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $200  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  strike  an  average,  Judge,  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  tracts  that  your  tenants  farm?  You  say  one  alert  man  would  farm  50 
or  maybe  as  high  as  100  acres? 
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Judge  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  are  the  usual  holdings  of  your  tenants? 

Judge  BROOKS.  I  reckon  they  would  average  about  this  way :  If  he  has  got  a 
boy,  a  good,  big  boy  that's  too  little  for  a  man  and  too  big  for  a  boy,  18  years 
old.  but  he  can  do  very  good  work  on  the  farm,  and  if  he  is  industrious  I  would 
let  that  man  and  his  son  have  100  acres.  But  ordinarily,  if  he  has  no  such 
assistance  as  that  and  don't  show  that  he  is  alert  and  has  business  capacity 
such  as  I  suggested,  I  would  rent  him  only  50  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  amount  of  cotton  will  a  one-team  farmer  make  with 
50  acres  an  average  year  and  an  average  quality  of  land? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  the  land.  The  higher  the  grade  of 
the  land  the  more  cotton.  I  have  been  talking  about  the  land — say  he  plants 
20  acres  of  it  in  corn  and  30  acres  of  it  in  cotton,  or,  to  make  a  more  con- 
venient calculation,  say  he  plants  32  acres  in  cotton  and  18  acres  in  corn.  The 
corn  replaces  the  corn  that  he  used  during  the  year  making  that  crop.  The 
32  acres  of  cotton — on  my  land  it  averages  something  like  half  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  acre.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  average  for  the  United  States;  but  my 
lands  for  the  last  20  years  have  averaged  me  a  half  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre.  Some  years  I  didn't  make  that  much;  some  years  the  bollworm  ate.  it 
all  up.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  one-fourth  of  32 — that  is  the  reason  I  suggested 
that  acreage — I  mean  one-half  of  32  would  be  16  bales  of  cotton.  Well,  if  he 
gets  half  of  it,  that  would  be  8  bales  of  cotton  for  himself.  Then  if  he  gets 
that  which  he  has  been  doing  pretty  well  lately  until  this  war  came  on — some- 
thing like  .$.10  for  the  seed  and  then  the  cotton — probably  that  is  a  little  too 
high,  .$50 — but  say  on  that  basis,  why,  that  would  be  50  times  8,  or  it 
would  be  $400.  In  addition  to  that  he  gets  his  home ;  he  usually  gets  his  wood, 
water,  and  garden.  Now,  here  is  an  economic  problem  I  have  been  trying  to 
solve  with  my  tenancy  that  you  gentlemen  are  more  largely  interested  in.  I 
have  offered  to  buy  them  four  pigs  when  they  would  go  on  the  farm  in  January, 
or  along  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  told  them  that  they  could  let  them 
run  there  in  my  lot  and  with  my  stock  and  pick  up  the  waste  there  and  that 
along  in  November  or  December  or  along  there  they  would  have  four  hogs 
weighing,  say,  according  to  the  character  of  the  hog,  if  they  have  taken  proper 
care  of  it,  weighing  from  250  to  300  pounds.  Well,  that  would  give  him  his 
meat  and  lard  enough  to  live  on.  And  frequently  I  lend  them  the  money,  and 
I  proffer  all  the  while  to  do  that,  to  buy  him  a  cow  for  all  his  needs  as  to  milk 
and  butter.  Then  I  have  insisted  and  persisted  and  begged  and  plead  with 
them  to  have  chickens  and  eggs  besides.  Now,  if  you  could  possibly  give  to 
each  family  in  Texas  his  meat  and  his  lard,  his  milk  and  his  butter,  his  chick- 
ens and  his  eggs,  why,  we  would  have  the  most  prosperous  country  that  a 
benignant  Heaven  ever  blessed  with  a  smile. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  do  they  accept  your  proposition  as  to  the  pigs  and 
the  chickens  and  the  cow  usually? 

Judge  BROOKS.  "  No,"  he  says.  ';  I  had  a  hog  last  year  and  that  old  sow 
ate  up  all  my  wife's  chickens." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  then,  they  don't  usually  take  them? 

Judge  BROOKS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  do  you  think  that  none  of  your  tenants  in  the  past 
25  years  have  accepted  your  proposition  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  down  and 
getting  him  a  place? 

Judge  BKOOKS.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  don't  wish  to  be  cynical.  I  am  not.  I 
have  tried  mighty  hard  to  solve  that  problem,  but  it  is  with  no  results.  I 
think  it  points  the  truth  of  what  the  Savior  says  when  he  says,  "  You  have 
the  poor  with  you  always."  About  90  per  cent  of  the  people  xlon't  want  any- 
thing above  to-day.  They  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  peculiar  economic  con- 
ception that  "  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  many  instances  did  they  have  the  $1.000  at  different 
periods  which  they  might  have  invested? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Many  of  them  did  and  they  would  blow  it  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  have  bank  accounts,  many  of  them? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Some  of  them  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  your  land  has  it  been  customary  for  the  women  and 
children  to  work  in  the  fields? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Not  a  great  deal.  On  our  grade  of  laud  the  reason  they 
can  work  so  much  more  than  in  Mississippi,  where  I  was  raised,  and  in  east 
Texas  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  high-grade  black  land  does  not  raise 
crab  grass;  have  you  seen  crab  grass? 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  know  a  little  about  it. 

Judge  BROOKS.  You  know  what  the  pestiferous  stuff  is;  it  clings  to  the 
cotton  closer  than  any  brother.  You  have  to  pick  it  off  with  your  fingers  and 
keep  on  picking  it  off. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  suggestion  about  the  pro- 
posed laws  covering  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  now,  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  a  law  passed  lately? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  which  it  is  undertaken  to  restrict  the  contract  made? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  your  observation  on  the  reasons,  if  there  are 
any,  for  such  a  law  and  its  workings,  practical  or  legal  standpoint? 

Judge  BROOKS.  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  tell  a  joke? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  one,  especially  if  it  illus- 
trates a  point. 

Judge  BROOKS.  I  tell  this  because  it  so  aptly  illustrates  the  point  you  in- 
quired about  and  I  am  constrained  to  tell  it  at  the  expense  of  weariness.  I 
was  telling  a  friend  of  mine  about  it  this  morning.  There  was  an  old  negro 
once  that  started  fishing,  old  Uncle  Aleck,  and  he  had  one  of  these  longnecked 
gourds  that  he  put  the  worms  in,  and  then  put  a  rag  in  the  end  of  the  gourd 
to  keep  the  worms  from  crawling  out.  And  he  was  carrying  this  gourd  to  keep 
the  worms  from  crawling  out.  And  he  was  carrying  this  gourd  in  his  hand 
as  he  went  on  down  to  the  river  to  fish,  and  as  he  was  going  along  he  passed  a 
cabin  with  a  little  woolen-headed  pickaninny  in  front,  and  he  came  running 
up  to  him  and  said,  "  Uncle  Aleck,  let  me  go  a  fishing  with  you?  "  And  he  said, 
"All  right ;  come  on,"  and  the  little  nigger  went  trotting  along  behind,  and  the 
little  nigger  took  the  gourd  with  the  worms.  And  this  little  pickaninny  had  on 
a  pair  of  breeches  that  some  white  man  had  given  his  mammy,  and  the  legs 
had  been  sawed  off  but  the  pockets  had  been  left  their  original  size,  and  the 
little  nigger  took  this  bait  gourd  and  stuck  it  in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  when 
they  got  down  to  the  creek  he  laid  down  by  the  side  of  it  and  went  to  sleep 
and  rolled  into  the  river.  Well,  old  Uncle  Aleck  threw  off  his  coat  and  dived 
into  the  water,  and  dived  and  ducked  around,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
out  the  little  nigger  and  rolled  him  around  until  the  surplus  water  was  out 
of  him,  and  he  got  him  back  to  life.  Then  a  white  man  happened  to  come 
along  and  saw  him  pull  the  little  pickaninny  out  of  the  water,  and  he  said 
to  old  Uncle  Aleck,  "  What  a  marvelous  act  you  did  in  risking  your  life  for  that 
little  nigger ;  he  must  have  been  your  son."  And  old  Uncle  Aleck  said,  "  No, 
boss ;  he  ain't  no  son  of  mine."  The  white  man  said,  "  Then  he  must  be  a  son 
of  a  brother  of  yours/'  And  the  old  nigger  said,  "  No,  boss ;  I  ain't  got  no 
brother.  He  ain't  no  son  of  no  brother  of  mine."  "  Then  he  must  have  been 
a  son  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  yours,"  and  the  old  uncle  said,  "  No,  boss ;  I 
ain't  never  seen  that  nigger  before  in  my  life  until  I  started  fishing."  And  the 
man  said,  "Well,  why  in  the  world  did  you  act  so  heroically  to  save  that  little 
nigger's  life?"  Old  Uncle  Aleck  said,  "I  don't  know  nothing  about  your 
*  heroic,'  but  he  fell  in  the  river  with  the  bait  in  his  pocket,  and  that  is  The 
reason  I  went  in  and  got  him." 

Now,  the  Jack  Cades  traveling  around  this  country  and  in  this  State  are 
like  the  locusts  of  Egypt;  I  reckon  the  Lord  sent  them  here  to  try  our  patience; 
they  have  got  mine  pretty  near  the  breaking  point.  They  go  running  around 
the  country  talking  about  the  tragedy  of  the  tenant  farmers  when  we  were 
in  absolute  harmony  before  these  Jack  Cades  began  to  sing  their  siren  song. 
So  we  had  one  here  running  for  governor  and  he  told  the  tenantry  of  this 
country  he  was  going  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  man  to  rent  his  land  for 
more  than  a  third  and  a  fourth  and  half.  This  siren  song  got  them  a  coming 
and  a  going.  There  are  200,000  tenants  in  the  State  and  they  were  told  that 
it  would  be  made  a  misdemeanor,  and  when  this -drove  of  statesmen  got  to- 
gether down  here,  known  as  the  Texas  Legislature,  they  were  sorely  put  as  to 
how  to  keep  faith  with  these  people  that  they  had  sung  this  siren  song  to,  and 
what  did  they  do?  They  went  and  fastened  an  amendment  to  the  landlord  lien 
law  saying  if  you  rented  for  more  than  that  you  simply  forfeited  your  landlord 
lien.  Now,  the  result  is,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  it,  that  the  soulless  creditor  who 
owns  the  land  can  take  a  mortgage  on  the  crop  and  rent  the  land  for  $15  an  acre, 
and  put  \he  tenant  in  the  penitentiary  if  he  takes  a  thing  off  of  the  farm.  It' 
they  had  passed  the  law  that  they  really  agitated  there  is  not  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  would  not  have  declared  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional. 
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The  trouble  with  our  country  is  the  pestiferous  Jack  Cades  running  around 
through  the  country  singing  their  siren  songs  of  discontent ;  there  is  the  trouble 
about  it.  You  can  black  niy  face  and  put  ine  out  here  5  miles  or  15  miles  in 
any  direction  from  this  beautiful  little  city ;  make  me  swear  that  I  will  never 
stir  off  of  the  place,  or  go  5  miles  beyond  where  I  am  forced  to  stop ;  you  can  go 
further  and  black  my  face  so  that  it  will  never  come  off,  and  I  will  always  be  a 
cheap  nigger,  and  I  will  have  a  home  paid  for  in  less  than  10  years.  God 
Almighty  makes  a  man,  but  a  few  votes  can  make  an  official,  and  a  few  nickels 
can  make  a  rich  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  use  for  such  a  law? 

Judge  BROOKS.  No  more  than  there  is  for  a  left-handed  gimlet;  and  such  a 
law  would  destroy  the  very  purpose  sought  to  be  obtained. 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  the  number  of  tenants  increasing  in  Texas — has  it 
increased  in  the  last  10  years? 

Judge  BBOOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  desirable  or  undesirable  that  they  should  increase? 

Judge  BROOKS.  My  dear  friend,  it  would  be  cruel  for  me  to  say  that  tenantry 
was  desirable.  It  would  show  a  gross  and  infamous  disregard  for  my  country. 
The  great  institutions  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  of  our  Nation,  depends  upon 
the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  homes  of  this  country  and  the  more  homes  we 
have  the  more  perpetuity  we  will  have. 

The  increase  of  tenantry  is  not  because  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  tenants, 
but  it  is  their  improvidence.  Pardon  me ;  I  know  all  about  this  question  and  I 
can  prove  it  by  living,  breathing  witnesses,  every  statement  and  suggestion  I 
have  made,  for  my  veracity  has  never  been  questioned  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
except  by  the  Jack  Cades,  whom  I  have  scored  every  time  I  have  been  on  the 
stump.  The  reason  of  the  increase  is  this:  In  the  early  days  when  I  was 
younger  you  could  come  down  here  and  for  $5  an  acre  you  could  buy  a  section 
of  land  near  Dallas.  Perhaps  if  you  got  pretty  close  to  town  you  might  have 
to  pay  $10  an  acre,  but  you  could  get  it  for  $5  an  acre  a  little  farther  out. 
Many  noble  spirits,  with  their  fortunes  destroyed  in  the  old  States,  and  having 
lost  all  they  had  in  the  strife  in  those  old  States,  came  to  Texas  and  bought 
those  lands.  Say  one  of  them  bought  a  section,  and  I  will  use  that  to  typify 
the  condition  and  growth  of  this  country.  Now,  at  first  there  was  no  use  of 
raising  cotton  much;  he  could  use  a  few  bales  to  buy  some  groceries  or  goods 
at  the  store ;  he  would  put  three  or  four  bales  of  cotton  on  his  old  ramshackle 
wagon,  if  he  raised  that  much,  and  go  to  town  and  trade  it  for  goods.  On  the 
rest  of  the  land  he  would  raise  some  corn  and  have  a  garden  where  he  could, 
but  the  rest  of  the  land,  maybe  500  acres  of  it,  he  used  as  a  pasture ;  probably 
it  was  not  even  fenced,  and  he  would  raise  cattle  and  they  grew  on  there  and 
he  would  save  up  by  living  frugally  and  buy  more  cattle  and  they  would 
multiply  until  he  had  quite  a  drove  of  them.  This  wras  down  in  the  black  belt 
within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Dallas,  and  that  was  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions.  After  a  while  they  ate  out  the  native  grass  and  other  people 
came  in  and  the  land  became  more  valuable  there  as  compared  with  the  western 
country  where  it  was  cheaper,  and  many  of  the  pioneers  here  sold  out  for  $15  or 
$20  an  acre  and  went  out  West  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  cattle.  Some 
sold  their  cattle  and  improved  the  land  and  put  it  in  cultivation.  The  man 
and  his  wife  would  struggle  to  save  and  buy  more  land ;  they  would  live  frugally 
and  by  practicing  rigid  economy  would  save  enough  to  buy  another  50  acres. 
And  after  a  while  they  would  put  up  a  little  house  and  rent  a  part  of  the  land 
to  a  tenant  and  then  later  they  would  rent  more  of  the  land  to  other  tenants, 
and  in  that  way  the  tenantry  has  increased.  The  tenant  was  not  able  to  buy 
a  farm,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  things  that  can  be  done  him  to 
rent  to  him.  and  how  idiotic  it  is  to  talk  about  charity. 

When  I  first  bought  laud  in  Texas  I  bought  it  at  from  $30  to  $35  an  acre: 
I  have  no  land  that  did  not  cost  me  at  least  $30  an  acre.  When  I  wjis  a 
young  struggling  lawyer,  when  land  was  cheap,  I  did  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  and  when  I  was  ready  to  buy  it  had  gone  up. 

The  tenantry  is  increasing  because  they  are  putting  in  more  land. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  larger  holdings  in  this  country.  The  very 
moment  the  laud  got  high,  or  comparatively  high  as  to  what  it  had  cost,  the 
owner  would  sell  it  and  go  to  town  or  go  out  West.  I  can  point  out  100  men 
that  left  Grayson  County — sold  their  land  and  left  the  county  because  the 
price  had  gone  up,  which  was  the  very  reason  they  ought  to  have  held  it: 
and  they  usually  sold  it  to  the  adjoining  farmer,  who  had  a  big  farm  already. 
He  paid  what  was  asked  for  it,  and  now  the  result  is  that  he  becomes  an 
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absentee  landlord.  He  started  in  on  a  beautiful  Texas  farm,  farms  upon 
which  more  eulogy  has  been  bestowed  than  any  other,  and  because  he  came 
out  here  and  endured  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  early  days,  when  he 
could  buy  the  land  cheap,  now  when  the  price  of  the  land  has  gone  up  he 
becomes  a  soulless  absentee  landlord. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation.  I  know  something  about  the  book  called  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  but  it  seems  like  they  are  changing  not  only  all  the  law 
I  ever  learned,  but  all  the  moral  precepts  as  well.  I  used  to  think  that  when 
I  accumulated  a  competency  through  toil  it  was  my  own,  but  the  Constitution 
has  become  a  sort  of  hideous  reminiscence  and  something  for  Jack  Cades  in 
the  country  to  kick  around,  in  order  to  get  the  votes  from  these  poor,  down- 
trodden people.  I  have  had  enough  of  this,  and  unless  there  is  a  return  to 
decency  in  this  country  and  to  more  patriotic  desire  to  assert  the  sanctity  of 
property  rights  and  the  permanency  of  the  Constitution  I  fear  they  will  be 
thrown  away. 

I  think  I  have  told  all  I  have  to  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

Prof.  Alvord. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PROF.  CHARLES  H.  ALVORD, 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Charles  H.  Alvord. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Alvord? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Farmer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Portland,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  county? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  San  Patricio  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sketch  your  activities  in  life  up  to  this  time. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  was  born  in  Michigan  and  attended  school  in  Michigan  and 
received  my  education  there.  After  graduating  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  I  was  connected  with  farming  enterprises  there  and  came  to  Texas, 
and  was  with  the  Texas  Agricultural  College  at  College  Station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  that? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  In  1899,  if  I  remember  rightly.  I  was  with  the  college  four 
years  and  resigned  my  position  and  was  on  a  farm  for  four  years,  which  I 
operated  myself,  and  I  was  recalled  to  Texas  and  offered  the  position  at  the 
head  of  the  agricultural  department,  and  held  that  position  until  I  offered  my 
resignation  three  and  one-half  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  was  your  farm? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  In  Michigan. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  one  you  farmed  for  four  years? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  j*ou  returned  to  Michigan? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  nt  your  present  location? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Three  and  one-half  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  now  with  what  concern? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  The  Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  their  farming  operations. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  have  a  very  large  diversified  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  their  farms,  are  you? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes;  I  am  the  superintendent,  not  of  the  company  as  a  whole, 
but  of  the  farms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  stockholder  of  that  company? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  salaried  officer? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  their  operations. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  It  is  a  very  large  diversified  farm,  in  which  the  main  interests 
are  growing  and  feeding  cattle  and  cultivating  the  land  to  produce  feed  for  the 
cattle  and  also  such  crops  as  can  be  sold  for  money. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  what  they  are. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  think  there  are  approximately  12,000  acres  under  cultivation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  located? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  In  San  Patricio  County. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  All  in  one  county? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes. 

Ch«i rman  WALSH.  How  is  the  labor  organized  on  the  farm? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  rent  about  one-third  of  this  land  on  a  third  and  fourth  basis 
to  men  who  operate  it  as  their  own  farms,  each  renting  from  50  to  150  acres ; 
and  the  balance  of  it  we  operate  ourselves. 

Chairman  WALSH,  What  are  the  crops  raised  by  the  tenants? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  They  are  under  contract  to  put  at  least  20  per  cent  of  their  land 
in  feed  and  the  balance  of  it  they  can  put  in  cotton,  but  we  require  them  to  grow 
at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  land  in  feed.  This  year  I  think  they  are  growing 
more ;  but  that  is  optional  with  them.  Some  raise  more  feed  than  others,  but 
we  require  them  to  raise  some. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  optional  with  them  as  to  what  they  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  land? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  They  do  as  they  please  about  that ;  generally  they  raise  cotton. 
Some  are  inclined  to  raise  more  feed  than  cotton,  but  thfe  most  raise  cotton. 
It  is  good  cotton  land ;  it  is  good  for  any  kind  of  crops,  but  they  would  rather 
handle  a  cotton  crop  than  any  other. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  say  is  the  size  of  your  tenant  holdings? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  From  50  to  150  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  one-team  farm  down  there? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  it  take  to  operate  it? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Why,  a  man  should  have  three  teams,  where  they  operate  150 
acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  does  the  acreage  run  for  a  one-team  farm? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  WTe  expect  a  man  to  cultivate  50  acres  with  one  team. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  your  farms,  do  the  women  and  children  work  in  the 
fields? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  You  mean  the  year  round? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No;  any  time  during  the  year?  It  has  been  testified  here 
that  they  would  work  at  certain  times,  chopping  cotton,  that  they  picked  cotton 
and  planted  some. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  think  I  have  only  seen  one  tenant,  a  man  came  down  from 
Nebraska  last  year ;  he  is  a  man  that  owns  a  farm  in  Nebraska,  by  the  way,  and 
he  is  a  very  thrifty  young  man ;  had  some  brothers  living  in  the  country,  and  I 
rented  50  acres  to  him.  I  think  I  saw  his  wife  working  in  the  fields  a  few  days 
last  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  only  one  that  you  know  of,  of  your  tenants? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Among  the  white  people. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  any  negro  women  working  in  the  fields? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  do  not  have  any  negroes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  white  people? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  refer  to  Mexicans.     We  have  some  Mexican  laborers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  the  Mexicans — do  they  work  in  the  fields,  the  women? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir ;  at  times  they  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  children  work  in  the  fields,  from  7  years  up,  on 
your  farms? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  do  not  know  their  ages.  We  do  not  encourage  them  to  do 
that,  you  understand.  We  do  not  employ  them  by  the  day,  but  sometimes  a 
man  will  take  a  contract  to  chop  50  acres  of  cotton,  and  he  will  take  his  family 
down  to  the  field,  the  little  fellows  with  him,  and  I  don't  know  how  old  they  are ; 
sometimes  they  work  and  sometimes  they  play  around  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  noticed  any  of  them  working  in  the  field  as 
young  as  7  and  8  years? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  doing  the  regular  \vork. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  girls  of  the  family? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Why,  they  work  the  same  as  the  boys  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  laborers  do  you  have  on  your  farms  that  are 
employed  by  the  month  or  by  the  day? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  could  not  tell  yon.  It  varies  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
of  course,  but  I  would  say  we  have  about  20  regular  men  on  one  farm,  the 
average  of  them,  our  farms  average  about  a  thousand  acres,  and  we  have 
about  20  regular  laborers,  from  20  to  25  on  the  pay  roll. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  their  nationalities,  as  a  rule,  Professor? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Mexican. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  pay  them? 
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Prof.  ALVORD.  We  are  paying  at  the  present  time,  SO  cents  per  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  do  they 

Prof.  ALVOBD  (interrupting).  We  always  paid  a  dollar  a  day  until  this  last 
year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you  working  on  the  place?  How  many 
working  at  80  cents  per  day,  now? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  About  20  to  25  on  each  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  altogether? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  have  six  of  those  farms  that  we  operate  in  that  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  their  board? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  boarding  arrangements,  boarding  houses,  or 
something  of  that  kind? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No;  they  board  themselves.  You  see  if  the  man — suppose  a 
Mexican  working  has  a  son  or  two  boys  in  the  family,  we  pay  the  same  wages 
to  the  three  of  them,  and  they  work  in  the  same  family. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  old  would  a  boy  have  to  be  to  get  80  cents  a  day? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Why,  about  14  or  15  years.  We  do  not  make  a  distinction,  if 
these  people  drive  the  team,,  you  see,  the  work  is  mostly  teamwork,  and  if  they 
are  able  to  drive  a  team  we  pay  the  same  as  we  do  to  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  this  staff  of  20  men  on  the  farm  employed  all  the  year 
round  ? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  days  a  year  would  you  say  they  work? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  give  them  work  every  day  they  want  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  Sundays? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Every  day  of  the  week? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  paid  by  the  day,  week,  or  month? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  By  the  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  often  are  they  paid? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Paid  once  a  month;  that  is,  their  accounts  are  settled  once  a 
month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  paid  in  cash? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Whatever  balance  is  coming  to  them  is  paid  in  cash. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  deductions  are  there  from  the  pay? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  have  a  hospital  organization  on  the  ranch  that  is  mutual, 
optional  with  the  laborers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  all  your  laborers  Mexicans? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them,  the  farm  laborers  arc  all  Mexicans. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  laborers,  I  mean? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  All  the  Mexicans  and  everybody  else  on  the  ranch  pays  2  per 
cent  of  their  salary  into  a  hospital  fund,  the  Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Co.  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Under  the  association  rules,  what  is  called  the  associa- 
tion— the  hospital  association,  each  man  pays  in  2  per  cent  of  his  salary  no 
matter  how  much  it  amounts  to,  and  that  is  deducted,  whatever  it  might 
amount  to.  If  a  man  has  worked  10  days,  it  is  deducted,  and  if  he  has  not 
worked  10  days  there  is  not  any  deduction.  This  is  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  protection. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  holds  the  money? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  A  committee  of  the  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  have  it  deposited  some  place? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  They  deposit  it  in  the  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  hospital 
association.  We  hire  a  doctor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  do  they  have  on  hand,  usually? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  It  kept  accumulating  until  we  had  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  dollars.  It  has  gradually  decreased  during  the  last  year,  and  now  it  is 
down  to  about  eleven  hundred  dollars.  The  Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Co. 
furnishes  the  building  and  all  the  equipment,  without  any  rent  charges,  and  the 
employees  have  free  medical  service;  when  a  man  is  sick  he  is  taken  care  of, 
taken  to  the  hospital.  It  is  a  very  nice  hospital,  well  equipped,  as  good  as  there 
is  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  I  suppose.  And  he  is  taken  there  and  taken  care  of 
without  any  cost  or  board ;  he  has  medical  attendance  and  everything  until  he 
is  fully  recovered  and  able  to  go  to  work  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  doctors  treat  the  families? 
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Prof.  ALVOBD.  If  an  employee's  family  is  sick,  he  gets  a  reduction  in  rates,  at 
the  regular  rate,  whatever  that  might  be.  I  think  it  is  two-thrids  of  what  is 
usually  charged.  And  of  course  that  is  taken  out  of  his  account,  and  also  such 
amounts  as  might  have  been  advanced  on  his  account. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  run  the  stores?    Do  you  have  commissary  stores? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  these  laborers  run  credit  accounts  with  the  stores? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No,  sir;  not  with  the  stores.  But  we  have  a  system  of  coupon 
books ;  the  foreman,  the  boss  on  each  farm,  has  coupon  books  that  he  issues,  and 
these  are  good  for  credit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  those  coupon  books. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  They  are  simply  coupon  books,  either  $1,  $2,  $5,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  one  with  you? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  or  not.  I  usually  carry  one. 
Everybody  uses  them.  I  get  mine  the  same  as  everybody  else  does.  [Handing 
book  to  chairman.]  Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  take  this.  It  is  worth  about  $7. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  we  take  it,  we  will  pay  you  the  $7. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  do  not  know  what  there  is  in  it.  I  expect  there  is  that 
balance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  only  good  for  merchandise? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  For  merchandise  anywhere. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does — among  the  Mexican  laborers,  does  it  pass  as  cur- 
rency ? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir.    That  is,  in  our  stores  we  take  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  these  issued?    I  see  that  is  a  $10  book? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Those  are  issued  by  the  farm  foreman.  He  has  those  books  on 
hand,  and  if  a  man  wants  anything — — 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  He  gives  him  a  book? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  He  gives  him  a  book. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  it  is  charged  against  his  account? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  He  keeps  the  account;  yes.  We  do  that  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  accounting  expense.  We  operate  our  stores  on  a  very  small  mar- 
gin, and  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  bookkeepers  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
each  man's  items — a  Mexican  will  come  in  any  buy  5  cents'  worth  of  potatoes 
and  5  cents'  worth  of  sugar,  and  10  cents'  worth  of  flour,  and  if  we  would  have 
to  make  a  5-cent  charge  for  each  one  of  those  items,  it  would  take  a  force  of 
bookkeepers  to  keep  their  accounts.  So  we  issue  these  books  and  he  can  buy 
whatever  he  chooses  and  get  it  at  the  same  price  as  if  he  paid  cash. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  method  have  you  for  dealing  with  the  seasonal 
labor — do  you  require  seasonal  labor? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  when  you  need  more  help 
than  others? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  more  men  sometimes  than  at  others. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  get  the  Mexicans  to  recruit  your  labor 
supply  ? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  They  drift  in,  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  them;  the  extra  ones 
drift  in  during  the  year.  WTe  sometimes  employ  them  and  sometimes  we  do 
not.  We  have  some  extra  houses,  you  know,  and  when  a  family  comes  along 
and  wants  to  live  in  the  house  we  let  them  live  in  there.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  come  from.  They  may  move  from  Corpus  Christi,  or  from  the  neighbor- 
hood there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  other  50  per  cent? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  since  I  have  been  there  I  have  employed  a  man  who  has 
recruited  them  in  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  brought  them  to  us.  He  is  a  young  man, 
graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  educated  at  College  Station.  I  employed 
him  because  he  was  a  very  competent  young  man,  and  lived  in  Laredo.  His 
father  is  in  the  brokerage  business  there,  and  I  think  has  some  large  holdings. 
He  is  a  boy  who  was  raised  in  Laredo  and  knows  all  those  people.  You  see, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  are  growing  onions  near  Laredo,  and  these 
people  work  in  the  onion  fields,  and  after  the  onions  are  harvested  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do  there  until  fall,  and  they  come  into  Laredo;  you  see, 
they  work  in  the  onion  fields  along  this  river,  Rio  Grande  [indicating  on  map], 
and  out  in  this  part  here,  Cotulla,  Tex.,  and  through  here,  Pearsall,  Tex.  [indi- 
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eating],  and  when  the  cotton  crop  gets  ready  to  harvest  they  drift  over  into 
this  country  here,  Nueces,  San  Patricio,  and  Bee  Counties  [indicating],  and 
pick  cotton.'  And  when  the  season  is  over  they  go  back  to  Ladero  again.  But 
our  labor  supply,  most  of  it,  stays  right  through  the  season.  We  have  arrange- 
ments that  we  take  care  of  them  during  the  season,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  we  take  them  back  to  Laredo  and  put  them  back  where  they  came  from. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  your  day  laborers  pay  rent  for  their  rooms  and 
houses? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  arrangements  do  you  have? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  We  have  very  comfortable  houses  for  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  them,  please. 

Prof.  ALVOED.  They  are  two-room  houses,  14  feet  wide  and  28  and  22  feet 
long,  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  most  of  them  are  screened,  and  to  each  of 
them  there  is  a  hydrant  of  fresh  water  at  the  gallery,  and  they  can  step  out 
to  the  gallery  in  front  of  the  house  and  draw  the  water.  And  their  wood  is 
provided  for  them  at  the  door. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  the  place? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  No,  sir;  not  general  strikes.  There  was  a  bunch  of  Mexicans 
"  struck  "  last  fall.  We  were  paying,  I  think,  60  cents  a  hundred  for  picking 
cotton,  and  they  wanted  75,  and  they  said  if  we  didn't  pay  them  they  would 
go  where  they  could  get  it,  and  my  man  told  them  to  go,  and  they  went. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  I  think  there  were  15  or  20. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Left  anybody? 

Prof.  ALVOBD.  Yes.  They  went  among  the  farmers  scattered  around  here 
and  there.  I  don't  think  many  of  them  left  the  country;  simply  went  out 
and  went  to  work  for  other  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  educational  conditions? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  We  employ  an  educated  man  or  woman,  Mexican  teacher,  I 
think  now  that  they  are  all  Mexicans.  I  have — we  have  four  Mexican  schools 
on  the  ranch.  We  employ  these  teachers  and  pay  them  the  same  as  we  pay 
our  farm  laborer,  not  the  same  wages,  but  we  pay  them,  and  charge  it  up  to 
the  account  against  labor,  and  we  maintain  school  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
to  which  they  send  their  children  free. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  opinion,  will  moderate  machinery  or  new  methods 
have  any  effect  upon  the  evolution  of  farm  industry  in  the  South?  What  is 
the  development  along  that  line? 

Prof.  ALVOBD.  Well,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  subject  of 
machinery,  with  reference  to  farming,  and  I  think  as  the  speaker  before  me  said, 
that  the  amount  of  money  that  a  man  will  make  in  a  farming  enterprise  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  motive  equipment,  the  motive  power.  In 
other  words,  the  efficiency  of  the  man  don't  count  for  so  much  when  it  comes 
to  do  a  day's  work  on  the  farm  now  as  the  efficiency  of  the  motive  force  that 
he  has,  his  teams  and  tools.  If  a  man  has  got  a  very  small  sorry  mule,  and 
one  plow,  he  can  not  do  much  in  a  day.  But  if  he  drives  four  big  mules  and  a 
big  plow  he  can  do  a  great  deal.  It  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  any  other  enterprise, 
the  more  power  you  have  got  per  man,  the  greater  will  be  your  profits. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  don't  you  employ  white  labor  on  your  place? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  There  is  not  enough  white  labor  in  the  country  to  supply  our 
place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  supply,  is  it? 

Prof.  ALVOBD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  white  laborers? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  We  have  a  good  many  white  laborers  on  tho  place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  pay  the  white  labor? 

Prof.  ALVOED.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  some  of  the  boys  get  $30. 
The  skilled,  it  is  owing  to  what  they  can  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  HowT  many  men  get  $25  a  m  mtli  and  board  ? 

Prof.  ALVOBD.  You  mean  among  the  farm  hands? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Whatever  you  are  talking  about  there. 

Prof.  ALVOBD.  We  have  a  great  many  employees  outside  of  the  farm  hands. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  asked  you  why  you  didn't  employ  white  farm  laborers, 
and  you  said  the  supply  was  sufficient. 

Prof.  ALVOBD.  Wasn't  sufficient. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  said  you  did  not  have  many  white  men.  and  I  asked 
you  what  you  paid  the  white  men,  and  you  said  from  .$25  to  $30  a  month. 
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Prof.  AT.VORD.  I  am  referring  to  the  farm  hands.  We  have  mechanics  and 
artisans  that  run  up  to  $2.50  and  $3  and  $3.50  a  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  My  question  was,  how  many  farmers — how  many  farm 
hands  you  have  getting  from  $25  to  $30  a  month  and  board. 

I'rof.  ALVORD.  I  should  think  probably  15. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  how  many? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  these  are  on  other  farms,  not  connected  with  the  six 
farms  I  spoke  about,  you  understand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  have  you  getting  $25  a  month  and  board? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  You  mean  farm  hands? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Whatever  you  have  been  talking  about. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  You  see,  we  have  a  great  many  employees  outside  of  farm 
hands. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  asked  you  why  you  did  not  employ  white  farm  labor 
and  I  believe  you  said  the  supply  was  not  great  enough. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  The  supply  is  not  sufficient. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  said  you  did  have  many  white  men,  and  I  asked 
you  what  wages  you  were  paying,  and  you  said  you  were  paying  $25  a  month 
and  board. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  have  mechanics  and  artisans  getting  larger  wages,  getting 
$2  and  $2.25,  and  $2.50  and  $3. 

Chairman  WALSH.  My  question  was,  how  many  farm  laborers  have  you 
who  are  getting  $25  a  month  and  board. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  suppose  probably  15. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  howr  many? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  we  own  other  farms  not  connected  with  the  Gregory 
place,  I  suppose  you  understand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  let  us  keep  on  the  farm  situation.  Have  you 
a  lot  of  Mexican  labor? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  only  reason  you  have  them  is  because  the  supply 
of  white  labor  is  not  there?  Is  that  correct? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  employ  the  white  labor  that  was  there? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  would  if  I  could  get  the  efficiency  out  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  employ  the  Mexican  laborers  for  the  reason  that 
you  get  them  cheaper? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  think  about  that  rate  of  pay  for  a  man  of 
80  cents  a  day  and  buy  his  own  provisions  in  that  country?  Is  it  considered  a 
fair  rate  of  wges? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  general  housing  conditions 
of  tenants  in  Texas? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  some  of  them  are  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  I 
think  ours  are  very  satisfactory.  I  have  some  photographs  here  I  would  like 
to  show  you  if  you  wish  to  see  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  see  them. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  There  is  the  first  tenant  house  we  built  on  the  ranch.  I  think 
that  house  has  been  up  some  9  or  10  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  rooms? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  think  four  rooms  and  two  galleries. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  please  let  us  have  those  for  our  record — those 
pictures? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  one  of  a  later  type  that  we  have  just 
built. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  rooms  does  that  have? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Four  rooms  and  a  big  closet  for  a  bathroom.  Now,  here  is  one 
of  the  tenant  farms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  these  Mexican  laborers  live  in  these  houses? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No ;  those  are  tenant  houses ;  that  is,  I  have  just  one  that  will 
show  a  Mexican  house  back  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  one  that  shows  a  Mexican  house? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Just  right  back  of  that  building  there. 

Prof.  HOLM  AN.  Have  you  some  of  those  pictures  we  took  down  there  with  you? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  don't  believe  I  have. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Showing  the  Mexican  houses  and  the  cooking  outside? 
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Prof.  ALVORD.  I  think  those  are  in  another  hunch  which  I  left  at  home.  But 
you  will  find  a  picture  of  the  Mexican  house  on  the  back  of  that  one  there 
[indicating].  These  refer  to  different  features.  I  think  they  are  self-explana- 
tory. (The  witness  hereupon  submitted  a  series  of  14  photographs.  They  are 
not  printed.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  your  place  policed  and  how  is  order  kept  on  the 
Taft  ranch? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Why,  it  is  just  the  same  as  any  county.  We  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it  ourselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  officials — that  is,  deputy  sheriffs  or  con- 
stables or  anything  of  that  sort — in  your  employ? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Not  in  our  employ ;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  much  hay  do  you  raise  on  these  six  farms? 
I  wish  you  would  just  give  the  production  of  those  six  farms. 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  could  not  give  it  to  you  offhand,  sir ;  but  we  produce  a  large 
amount. 

Chairman  WALSH,  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Oh,  I  should  say  that  each  farm  would  raise  150  tons  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  hay? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  was  your  total  production  of  cotton  last  year  ? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  bales  on  the  six  farms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  approximate  your  production  with  reference  to 
the  different  sort  of  holdings? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  one  of  these  farms  is  about  1,000  acres,  and  it  had  about 
250  acres  in  feed  and  about  750  in  cotton,  and  we  got  approximately  a  half  a 
bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  balance  of  the  land  was  planted  in  kafir  corn 
and  milo  maize  and  Indian  corn  and  redtop  cane  for  hay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  hogs  do  you  raise? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  On  each  of  these  farms  we  raise  from  75  to  100  and  150  hogs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  your  tenants  raise  hogs? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  encourage  them  to,  if  they  will. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  do  any  of  them? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  percentage  of  them? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  would  say  about  half  of  our  tenants  produce  meat  for  them- 
selves during  the  wintertime. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  about  dairy  products? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  produce  a  large  amount  of  dairy  products.  I  think  all  our 
tenants  have  their  own  cows. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  tenants  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  condition? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes;  I  think  so.  We  could  rent  our  farms  a  great  many 
times  over  if  we  had  more  houses  for  them.  It  is  just  a  question  of  getting 
the  land  in  cultivation  and  providing  places  for  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  company  acquiring  more  land? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  No,  sir;  they  have  been  selling. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  been  selling? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  highest  holding  in  acreage? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  have  you  sold  from  time  to  time? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Two  hundred  acres  were  sold  to  a  party  not  very  long  ago. 
I  think  it  was  the  year  before  last,  and  I  think  a  tract  of  something  like 
4,000  or  5,000  acres  was  sold. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Three  and  a  half  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  encourage  your  tenants  to  buy  land? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  your  own  company? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  have  sold  some  of  our  tenants  land ;  but  yon  see  there  is 
lots  of  land  in  the  country  there  for  sale  and  they  have  bought  where  they 
could  get  the  best  bargain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  land  have  you  sold  to  tenants? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  could  not  say  how  much. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  plan  for  encouraging  them  to  buy  land? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  We  encourage  all  kinds  of  trades. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  proposition  such  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  other  witnesses  that  they  might  invest  in  land  belonging  to 
you? 
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Prof.  ALVORD.  Xo,  sir;  nobody  has  suggested  that.  They  have  their  own 
money  and  they  do  as  they  please,  and  most  of  them  have  got  their  eyes 
on  a  farm,  and  when  they  get  money  enough  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
one  they  buy  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  any  of  these  Mexicans  become  home  owners? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Some  buy  land. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  since  you  have  been  there? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  that  have  been  on  your  place? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  that  farmed  last  year  for  me  has  bought  a 
place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  large? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  think  about  6  acres,  and  he  paid  $100  an  acre. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  the  tenant  farmers  around  there;  what  would  you 
say  the  average  earnings  of  a  one-team  farmer  would  be? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  I  had  one  man  that  farmed  50  acres.  'The  great  trouble 
is  that  most  tenants,  as  the  speaker  preceding  me  stated,  have  not  got  that 
thrift  and  business  ability  to  make  money  out  of  it.  Most  of  these  men  spread 
their  work  over  too  much  land  and  do  not  cultivate  it  sufficiently  to  make  the 
maximum  amount  out  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  regardless  of  that,  what  do  they  make? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  one  man — now,  this  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  although 
it  is  a  good  case.  But  we  have  had  other  men  that  have  done  just  as  well< 
One  man  a  year  ago  farmed  50  acres  of  land  and  got  53  bales  of  cotton.  Now, 
that  was  in  good  land,  and  he  had  that  50  acres  and  got  53  bales  of  cotton 
i'rom  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  how  many  of  those  have  you  had? 

Prof.  ALVOBD.  That  was  on  50  acres.  By  the  way,  he  owned  400  acres  of 
his  own  land  that  he  had  rented  out,  but  he  lived  in  town  and  had  nothing 
else  to  do  and  he  wanted  to  farm  and  we  rented  it  to  him.  And  we  rented 
it  to  him  again  this  year,  but  he  did  not  get  so  much  cotton  because  of  a 
different  kind  of  season. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  bales  did  he  get  this  year? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  He  only  got  27  bales. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Twenty-seven  bales  off  of  the  50  acres  this  year? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  was  the  same  land  this  year  on  which  he 
raised  the  27  bales  as  that  on  which  he  raised  the  53  bales.  The  difference 
was  in  the  insects  and  other  diseases  of  the  cotton.  The  cost  of  producing 
cotton  is  determined  more  by  climatic  conditions  and  insects  pects  than  any 
other  one  factor.  The  average  cotton  grower  is  a  good  farmer  and  keeps 
his  crop  clean  and  takes  good  care  of  it  and  oftentimes  puts  enough  labor 
on  it  to  make  a  maximum  crop;  but  the  insect  ravages  damage  it,  and  the 
insect  pests  get  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  please  answer  the  original  question,  if  you  can; 
about  what  is  the  average  net  earnings  per  year  of  the  tenant  farmer  with 
one  team  on  your  place? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Well,  I  could  not  say,  offhand,  what  the  average  would  be ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  he  ought  to  get  a  gross  return  for  his  work  on  50  acres  of 
land,  if  he  provides  the  feed  for  his  team  on  the  outside,  you  understand — that 
is,  if  he  works  all  his  land  in  cotton — he  ought  to  get  a  gross  return  of  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  does  he  get  that  on  you  place? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figures  offhand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  keep  books  so  that  that  could  be  given? 

Prof.  ALVOKD.  Why.  the  books  would  show  what  rents  he  had  paid ;  but  we  do 
not  know  what  he  might  make,  you  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  would  show  what  his  gross  profit  on  the  proposition 
would  be? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  will  you  please  furnish  us,  sending  to  our  field  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  the  gross  returns  of  all  your  tenants  for  the  past  three 
years? 

Prof.  ALVORD.  If  it  can  be  done.    I  think  the  books  will  show. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  will  be  all,  thank  you,  Professor.  Please  remain  in 
attendance,  as  there  might  be  a  question  I  would  want  to  ask  you  later. 

Mr.  Green. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  F.  GKEEN. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Joseph  F.  Green. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Gregory,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  what  are  known  as  the  Taft 
properties? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  are  they  located,  please? 

Mr.  GREEN.  This  farm  which  you  speak  of  is  located  in  San  Patricio  County, 
Tex.  It  has  three  or  four  towns  either  on  the  ranch  or  adjoining  the  ranch. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Name  the  towns,  please? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Sinton  originally  was  on  the  ranch.  It  adjoins  it  now.  Taft  is 
on  the  ranch.  Gregory  is  on  the  ranch ;  Portland  is  on  the  ranch. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  many  acres  have  you  there? 

Mr.  GREEN.  We  have  about  80,000  acres  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  do  you  have  any  other  ranch  property — that  is,  that 
this  company  owns — under  lease? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  Catarimi  ranch? 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  belongs  to  Mrs.  Taft. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  acres  in  that? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  224,000  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  located  in  Dimmit  and  Webb  Counties. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  general  manager  for  that,  also? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No ;  I  have  it  leased ;  that  is,  a  partner  and  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  to  whom? 

Mr.  GREEN.  We  lease  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  you  lease  it  personally? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  tenants  on  that  land? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  do  with  that  land? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Run  cattle  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  does  your  lease  run,  please,  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  now— first,  is  the  company  that  manages  these  six 
farms.  I  believe  you  call  them 

Mr.  GREEN   (interrupting).  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  A  corporation  of  the  State  of  Texas? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  does  the  Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Co.  also  run  stores? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  other  corporations  that  had  any  part — con- 
duct any  part  of  the  operations? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  subsidiary  corporations  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  keep  the  ranch  account  separately,  do  you,  from  the 
store  account? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  it  is  all  kept  through  the  same  head  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  the  head  office? 

Mr.  GREEN.  At  Gregory. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  company? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  how  many  stockholders  there  are? 

Mr.  GREEN.  About  20. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  stock  for  sale  any  place? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Whereabouts? 
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Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  it  is  all  for  sale — well,  Mr.  Tnft's  stock  is  for  sale,  and 
what  I  have  is  for  sale. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  par  value  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  actual  value  of  it? 

Mr.  GBEEX.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that.  I  don't  know.  I  would  tell  you  if  I 
knew. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  that  is  for  sale — for  instance,  Mr.  Taft's  stock — 
what  does  he  want  for  it? 

Mr.  GBEEX.  I  don't  know  as  he  has  set  a  price  recently  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  yours,  then? 

Mr.  GRKKX.  The  last  stock  that  I  sold  I  sold  for  $250  a  share.  I  sold  about 
one-third  of  my  stock  at  that  price. 

Chairman  WALSH.  -Do  you  remember  what  the  par  value  of  it  is? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Oh,  .$100  a  share.     Excuse  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  has  the  company  owned  that  place? 

Mr.  GBEEX.  T  think  it  was  in  1881  that  it  was  incorporated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  there,  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Fifteen  years  this  coming  June. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  own  cotton  gins? 

Mi\  GREEN.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  separate  company  owns  cotton  gins? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  name  of  that  company? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  believe  the  Taft  Oil  &  Gin  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  capital? 

Mr.  GREEN.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  a  corporation; 
it  is  just  a  partnership. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  stockholders  in  that,  or  partners? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  net  profit  in  that  last  year? 

Mr.  GREEN.  This  last  past  year? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  could  possible  answer  your  question  by 
saying  that  the  $150,000  put  in  five  years  ago  has  never  paid  any  dividends, 
and  there  has  been  none  drawn  out ;  and,  of  course,  you  will  find  out  if  this  is 
correct — the  usual  time  for  closing  books  in  the  oil-mill  business  is  the  1st  of 
April  of  each  year,  after  the  product  is  all  sold.  But,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at 
it  now,  I  would  say  that  the  property  was  worth  about  $150,000  and  possibly 
4  interest ;  but  there  has  been  nothing  ever  drawn  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Failed  to  make  it,  or  accumulating  a  reserve,  or  what? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes;  failed  to  make  it.  We  have  had  some  put  into  improve- 
ments each  year,  but  the  depreciation  in  that  kind  of  property  is  very  rapid 
indeed.  A  gin  that  is  good  property  to-day  in  five  years  is  worthless,  and  in 
three  years  it  is  not  worth  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  money  has  the  partnership  or  company  now? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Over  and  above  their  indebtedness? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No ;  how  much 

Mr.  GREEN  (interrupting).  I  think  about  $5,000  or  $6,000  over  and  above 
their  indebtedness. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  the  indebtedness? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  the  indebtedness  is  about  $5,000  or  $6,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  would  represent,  then,  any  profits  you  had  made 
in  that  time? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  it  would  take  all  that  to  put  the  property  in  condition  by 
the  time  we  repair  each  year.  Gin  property  must  be  repaired  and  gone  over, 
and  the  boilers  must  be  fixed,  and  all  the  machinery  must  be  improved ;  and  it 
would  take,  I  would  say,  about  what  we  have  on  hand  to  put  the  property  in 
condition  to  operate  next  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prof.  Alvord  has  introduced  one  of  these  coupon  books  in 
evidence  here.  Do  your  renters  use  those  books? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  do  the  laborers  use  them? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  do  any  trading  with  competitive  stores,  or  does 
your  company  own  all  the  stores? 

Mr.  GRKEN.  Oh,  no.  We  don't  own  all  the.  stores.  There  are  competitive 
stores  there. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  estimate  the  value  of  your  farming  equip- 
ment at,  please? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Alvord  could  probably  tell  you  that,  but  I  could  not.  I  don't 
have  much  out  of  the  book  records.  I  can  furnish  it  to  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  not  recall  what  it  is  on  the  books? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No;  I  do  not.    I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  to  you,  though. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  render  for  taxation? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  valuation  of  your  land?  What  is  the  net 
value  of  your  land? 

Mr.  GREEN.  For  taxation? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No;  for  all  purposes.    What  is  its  actual  value? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  that  is  a  question  I  would  have  to  answer  you  about  this 
way :  Some  of  our  land  that  we  have  had  in  cultivation  has  paid  us  as  high  as 
$8  an  acre  rent,  and  a  large  amount  of  our  land  that  has  been  in  pasturage  has 
not  paid  us  but  very  little  rent.  Some  of  it  as  low  as  25  or  50  cents  an  acre. 
Perhaps  that  is  as  much  as  it  has  ever  paid. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  yon  say  the  valuation  is  of  the  six  farms? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  I  should  judge  the  value  of  those  six  farms  is  not  far  from 
$75  an  acre. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  the  tenants  on  your  places  staying  there?  Do 
they  move  every  year,  or  how  is  that? 

Mr.  GREEN.  We  have  been  operating  tenants,  or  had  tenants  for  about  10 
years;  and  75  per  cent  of  those  who  have  come  with  us  from  time  to  time 
are  still  there  with  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Seventy -five  per  cent? 

Mr.  GBEEN.  Yes.  We  usually  lose  one  tenant  a  year :  but  out  of  the  25  I 
don't  think  we  have  ever  lost — we  have  never  had  a  tenant  leave  the  ranch  of 
his  own  accord,  and  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  change  more  than  perhaps 
two  in  any  one  year.  And  the  majority  of  our  tenants  have  been  with  us  on 
an  average  of  four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  tenants  have  you  now? 

Mr.  GREEN.  About  25.    I  think  that  is  exact. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  many  laborers? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  should  think — the  total  number  of 
laborers  I  do  not  recall.  I  should  judge  150 — some  place  between  that  and  200. 
It  varies,  you  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  fixes  the  pi-ice  of  the  merchandise  in  the  company's 
store? 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  superintendent  of  stores. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Brooks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  who  determines  the  amount  of  wage  that  is  paid  to 
the  laborers? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  each  department  usually ;  that  is,  the  man  that  is  in  charge 
of  each  department  fixes  the  amount. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  stores  have  you  on  the  farm? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Two;  and  then  we  have  some  small  commissaries  at  each  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  stock  is  carried  in  each  store? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  should  judge  about  $20,000  would  be  the  maximum,  and  down 
to  about  $12,000  or  $15,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  do  you  purchase  your  merchandise?  What  is 
your  trading  point? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Wholesale  houses  in  Houston  and  all  over  the  United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  just  go  out  into  the  general  field  to  trade,  do  you? 
Have  no  special  place? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  those  traveling  men  come  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  special  place  where  you  purchase,  that  are 
either  manufacturers  or  jobbers  for  you? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  coupon-book  system.  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  I  don't  really,  to  tell  you  the  facts,  know  anything  about  it. 
Mr.  Brooks  introduced  it;  that  is,  the  head  storekeeper.  He  came  there  from 
Kansas  and  he  was  in  charge  of  a  large  store  there,  and  he  introduced  this 
system  down  there  of  the  coupon  system,  and  there  were  many  things  in  which 
he  said  it  was  an  advantage.  Now,  would  you  repeat  the  question,  to  see  if  I 
can  answer  it? 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  coupon-book  system? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  can  not  tell  you  further  than  it  was  introduced  by  the  head 
storekeeper,  and  that  is  about  all  the  reason  that  I  could  give  you.  And  I 
have  heard  the  bookkeeper  say  that  it  made  the  bookkeeping  much  simpler 
and  plainer.  That  is  about  all  the  reason  I  have  ever  heard  them  say.  I  buy 
them  the  same  as  anybody. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  a  question.  What  has  been 
your  experience  at  that  farm  with  steam  and  gasoline  power  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  have  found  the  same  economical? 

Mr.  GREEN.  We  have  for  heavy  work.  We  have  found  in  certain  cases  that 
\ve  could  use  them  to  advantage  on  the  ranch  even  with  our  mules.  We  have 
found  that  in  disking  and  in  plowing  up  this  virgin  soil  that  we  can  do  it 
much  cheaper  than  we  can  with  the  teams  and  much  better. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  excuse  you,  Mr.  Green,  for  the  present.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Dale  Walker. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  DALE  WALKER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name  is  Dale  Walker? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  WTalker? 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  Gregory,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  the  gin  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  gin  business? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Since  1897. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  just  state  what  your  equipment  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  At  the  present? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

•  Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  an  11-gin  plant,  165-horsepower  boiler,  250-horsepower 
engine ;  capacity,  120  bales  every  24  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  are  you  located  with  this  Taft  ranch? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Right  on  the  ranch  there — part  of  the  ranch.  But  it  don't 
belong  to  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  don't  belong  to  them? 

Mr.  WALKER,  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  competition  with  the  Taft  people  in  the  gin 
business? 

Mr.  \VALKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  the  operations  at  the  Taft  ranch 
with  reference  to  their  tenants? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Nothing;  only  hearsay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  WALKEE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  them  in  the  ginning 
business  ? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  just  how  do  you  operate  and  how  do  they  operate? 

Mr.  WALKEE.  I  don't  know  whether  I  exactly  understand  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  went  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  way  in  which  a 
large  operation  is  carried  on — what  effects  it  has  on  a  small  operation  like 
yours,  for  instance. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  we  have  a  large  crop  like  we  had  in  1913  it  don't 
affect  me  but  very  little,  but  when  it  comes  down  to  a  short  crop  it  does. 

Chiarman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  in  what  way? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  just  like  this :  If  we  have  got  a  short  crop,  you  see,  my 
price  of  ginning  is  the  old  standard  price,  which  was  originally,  when  I  went 
to  Gregory  in  1908,  the  price. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  price  of  ginning? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  charge  six  bits  a  hundred  and  wrap  it.  That  includes! 
the  bagging  and  ties.  I  furnish  the  bagging  and  ties  at  six  bits  a  hundred. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  do  you  say  that  has  been  the  charge? 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  that  way  when  I  went  there  in  1908,  but  later,  two 
years  ago,  why,  the  pasture  company  or  the  Taft  Oil  &  Gin  Co.  cut  the  price  2."> 
cents  a  hundred  and  made  it  50  cents  a  hundred  for  the  ginning  and  a  dollar 
for  wrapping. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  ever  try  to  buy  you  out? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  effect  did  that  have  upon  your  operations? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  it  has  had  a  little  bit.  I  have  had  some  people  come  and 
say  they  could  get  their  cotton  ginned  up  there  for  25  cents  a  hundred  cheaper 
than  they  could  at  my  gin. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  that  your  presence  there  had  anything  to  do 
with  it?  To  put  it  plainly — if  you  have  any  complaint  whatever  to  make  as  to 
the  competitive  conditions  there,  I  wish  you  would  make  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  sort  of  a  hard  proposition  to  make 
them.  I  have  them,  but  it  is  in  such  a  roundabout  way  that  is  it  a  hard 
matter  for  a  man,  unless  he  can  see  it  through,  to  go  into  it.  It  is  this  way : 
I  have  never  ginned  a  bale  of  cotton  for  the  pasture  company's  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  never  ginned  a  bale  of  cotton  for  the  pasture 
company's  farm? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  sir;  wouldn't  be  allowed  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  not  allowed? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  sir.  That  is  what  the  tenants  tell  me.  I  know  nothing 
else.  But  I  don't  gin  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  say  you  came  there? 

Mr.  WALKER.  1908. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Isn't  it  natural  that  their  ginning  should  be  done  on  their 
own  place? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Certainly.    I  do  not  object  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  are  there  any  other  competitive  features  that  you 
have  found  might  be  detrimental  to  your  business  ? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Not  in  particular. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  have  control  of  the  water  there? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Fresh  water?    Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  you  get  it  in  your  operations;? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  did  in  one  year,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  purchase  it  from  the  Taft  ranch? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  I  used  it  in  1913,  but  it  cost  me  so  much  I  had  to  cut 
it  out  and  got  to  using  salt  water  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  the  price  that  is  charged,  you  claim,  makes  it  pro- 
hibitive? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  for  boiler  use ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Green  a  question. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  F.  GREEN— Recalled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Green,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question:  Do 
you  have  written  contracts  on  your  ranch? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  with  you? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  produce  it  and  put  it  in  the  record  here? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes. 

(The  contract  referred  to  is  printed  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this 
subject  as  "Green  Exhibit.") 

Mr.  GREEN.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  one  thing?  There  have  been  so  many 
things  said  here  about  tenants  that  I  would  say  that  what  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  nearly  all  the  tenants  which  they  have  spoken  about  does  not 
apply  to  ours.  We  have  the  best  lot  of  tenants  that  I  have  ever  known.  Over 
half  of  them  own  their  own  farms  and  have  bought  them  and  paid  for  them 
since  they  came  on  our  ranch,  and  they  have  nice  families  and  buggies  in  which 
to  ride,  and  some  of  them  even  have  automobiles,  and  many  of  these  tenants 
have  been  there  a  long  time,  some  of  them  as  much  as  10  years,  and  some  of 
them  have  continued  there  as  tenants  and  renters  after  they  have  bought  as 
much  as  300  or  400  acres  of  land  and  paid  for  it,  and  are  still  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Americans  or  Mexicans? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Americans.  We  have  two  Mexican  tenants  that  have  bought 
and  paid  for  tracts  of  land.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Green, 

Dale  Walker. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  DALE  WALKER— Recalled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  Mr.  Walker,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  use  of 
the  coupon  system  on  the  ranch? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  sir; 'I  don't  know  nothing  about  that.  I  don't  get  nothing 
from  that,  and  don't  deal  with  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  tenants  ever  told  you  of  any  reason  why  they 
thought  the  books  were  used  by  the  employees? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Not  in  particular.  I  have  heard  them  say  they  had  to  use  the 
coupon  book  in  order  to  get  credit;  that  is  all.  That  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  the  system,  it  seems,  that  this  company  has  of 
extending  credit,  is  through  the  sale  of  that  coupon  book? 

Mr.  WALKEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  have  no  other  system  there? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Green,  just  one  moment,  please. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  F.  GREEN— Recalled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Holman  has  a  question  or  two. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Green,  didn't  you  make  a  change  this  year  in  your  cus- 
tomary charges  for  the  ginning  of  cotton? 

Mr.  GREEN.  April  a  year  ago — no ;  two  years  ago. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  following  the  war,  or  rather  the 
opening  of  this  year's  crop,  that  you  changed  from  the  credit  system  to  the  cash 
system  of  charging  for  the  ginning  of  cotton? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  we  ever  made  a  change  of  that  kind.  The 
way  we  came  to  make  a  change  in  the  price  of  ginning — I  happened  to  be  away 
from  home  attending  a  funeral  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  found  after  the 
funeral  was  over — I  took  a  walk  and  I  found  that  the  neighboring  gins  were 
charging  less  than  we  were,  and  I  then  inquired  as  to  the  price  of  ginning  over 
the  country — I  didn't  know  anything  about  the  business — and  I  found  that  the 
entire  country  was  charging  25  cents  a  bale  less  than  we  were  charging,  and 
when  I  got  home  I  told  Mr.  Walker  about  it,  and  I  told  Mr.  Walker  we  would 
have  to  cut  the  price  to  50  cents,  and  we  cut  it,  and  the  price  was  changed  to 
conform  to  the  price  elsewhere. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Did  you  change  from  the  credit  system  to  the  cash  system  of 
ginning  last  fall? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  don't  know  that  we  did ;  I  don't  remember  it. 

Prof.  HOLMAN."  You  were  ginning  for  cash  in  September,  were  you? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  don't  think  we  were ;  I  think — there  is  quite  a  bit  on  the  books, 
I  know. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Green,  one  tenant  on  your  ranch  told  me  that  he  could 
not  take  his  cotton  away  from  the  gin  unless  he  paid  cash  for  it,  at  that  time 
when  I  was  there  with  Mr.  Alvord  down  there.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  about 
that. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  now,  I  have  a  superintendent  that  operates  the  gin  and 
operates  the  oil  mills,  and  I  don't  know  much  about  the  details  of  it. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Is  the  oil  mill  a  separate  corporation? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes ;  that  belongs  to  a  company. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  That  is  an  allied  company? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  it  belongs  to  some  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Coleman- 
Fulton  Pasture  Co. ;  but  it  is  a  private  company,  not  incorporated. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Is  the  bank  at  Taft  owned  by  the  company? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  That  is  not 'owned  by  the  company,  but  by  individuals? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Are  they  the  same  individuals  who  are  connected  with  the 
Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Co.? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  sir. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Are  you  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Is  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  interested  in  that  bank? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  sir. 
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Prof.  HOLM  AX.  Is  the  First  National  Bank  at  Gregory  connected  with  the 
company  at  all? 

Mr,  GREEN.  No,  sir. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  You  are  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Small  interest. 

Prof.  HOLM  AN.  Is  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  sir. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Is  the  packing  house  a  part  of  the  oil  mill  corporation? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  sir. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Is  that  a  separate  corporation? 

Mr.  GREEN.  It  belongs  to  the  Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Co. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Green,  we  heard  some  statement  made  on  the  Taft 
ranch  that  the  use  of  the  coupon-book  system  was  for  the  purpose  of  concen- 
trating the  trade  of  the  people  on  your  place  to  your  stores  and  to  prevent 
trade  with  competitive  stores.  Would  you  make  a  statement  in  answer  to 
that  suggestion?  ,  > 

Mr.  GREEN.  Well,  as  I  said  to  the  chairman,  I  covered  all  tli.it  thing  when 
I  stated  to  him. 

Chairman.  WALSH.  You  gave  all  the  reasons  that  you  knew? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know  much  about  it. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  this:  That  during  the  last 
presidential  election  one  of  our  investigators  pointed  out  that  the  town  of 
Taft  went  for  President  Taft.  Is  that  the  only  town  in  that  county  that 
did  that? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No:  there  was  one  county  went  solid  for  him.  I  don't  know 
of  anything  else  of  that  kind  in  the  State. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Are  any  of  your  relatives  on  the  ranch  or  near  the  ranch 
peace  officers? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Why,  he  is  a  deputy  sheriff.  He  was  a  constable,  and  I  told 
him  I  believed  he  had  better  not  rent.  And  when  I  took  charge  of  the 
ranch  about  half  of  our  officers — half  of  the  county  officers — were  employed 
by  the  company,  and  my  predecessor  was  a  commissioner;  and  I  refused  to 
accept  the  appointment  when  they  offeree!  it  to  me.  And  I  notified  all  my 
men  that  whenever  a  man  became  a  candidate  for  office  of  any  kind  his 
time  would  stop;  that  I  expected  to  allow  the  county  to  run  its  business  as 
it  pleased.  And  since  then  we  have  had  no  company  officers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  population  of  your  county? 

Mr.  GREEN.  About  4.000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  4,000? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  Of  the  county? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Possibly  more. 

Prof.  HOLMAN.  On  the  place,  4,000? 
•     Mr.  GREEN.  No. 

Prof.  HOLMAN,  The  whole  county? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Sinton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  people  are  in  Sinton? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  about — it  Is  claimed  about  1,200  or  1,000 ;  something  like 
that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you.     Yon  will  be  finally  excused. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  D.  LEWIS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 
Mr.  LEWIS.  W.  D.  Lewis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  At  the  time  being  I  am  president  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  Texas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  farmers'  union? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside 

Mr.  LEWIS.  My  residence  is  in  Topsey,  Coryell  County. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  just  sketch  your  activities, 
what  your  activities  have  been? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  you  have  heard  the  other  witnesses  asked? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes.  I  am  a  native  Texan;  born  on  the  farm;  and  am  still  a 
farmer,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  profession.  I  have  been  engaged  constantly 
since  my  years  of  maturity,,  as  a  farmer,  with,  the  exception  possibly  of  about 
two  years,  when  I  was  connected  with  a  newspaper  as  its  editor.  That  par- 
ticular service  required  three  days  of  each  week  as  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
and  the  other  three  I  devoted  to  riding  a  cultivator  upon  a  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  your  farm  located? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  In  Coryell  County. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  acres  have  you? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  have  200  acres. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  farm  there  yourself,  farm  tha.t  yourself,  do  you? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  My  son  is  manager  for  the  time  being,  operating  the  farm. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  running  it? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Indeed,  yes,  sir;  and  stock  raising  in  connection  with  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  organization  or  purpose  of  the  farmers' 
union,  please,  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  The  purpose?     [Reading:] 

"  Declaration  of  purposes  : 

"  1.  This  institution  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  equity,  justice,  and  the 
Golden  Rule." 

The  following  are  among  its  declared  purposes : 

"  2.  To  discourage  the  mortgage  and  credit  systems. 

"  3.  To  assist  members  in  buying  and  selling. 

"4.  To  educate  agricultural  classes  in  the  science  of  agriculture. 

"  5.  To  strive  constantly  for  harmony  and  good  will  among  all  mankind,  and 
to  especially  cultivate  fraternity — brotherly  love — among  members  of  the  union. 

"  6.  To  demand  a  rigid  enforcement  of  law  for  suppression  of  vice  and  im- 
morality. 

"  7.  To  advance  our  membership  in  a  correct  knowledge  of  political  economy 
vithout  in  any  sense  permitting  the  discussion  of  partisan  politics  or  partyism." 

These,  sir,  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  numerical  strength  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  question  and  one  or  two  others  connected 
with  it  are  of  that  character,  being  a  secret  organization,  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  make  public. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  a  secret  organization? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes ;  it  is  a  secret  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  are  the  headquarters? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  The  headquarters  of  the  Texas  division  is  at  Fort  Worth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  officers  are  there? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  There  are  12  officers  connected  with  the  State  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Run  through  the  list, -please,  as  to  who  the  officers  are. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Five  of  the  executive  committee,  the  president,  vice  president, 
the  secretary-treasurer,  general  lecturer  and  organizer,  chaplain,  conductor, 
and  doorkeeper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  method  of  financing  the  organization? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  is  financed  by  the  sale  of  its  charters  to  local  organizations, 
and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  which,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  is  2f>  cents  for  each  three  months  of  the  calendar  year,  paid  by  the 
male  membership  as  dues. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  ladies  and  gentlemen  both  entitled  to  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  dues  required  of  the  lady  membership. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws-  there? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  have ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  please  let  us  have  it? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Indeed  I  will ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  sir. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to,  entitled  "  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Farm? 
ors'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Texas,  1914,"  was  submitted  in  printed 
form. ) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  it  any  relation  to  the  Texas  Commercial  Secret  ark->' 
organization? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  No. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Has  it  any  relation  to  the  Texas  Commercial  Secretaries' 
Organization? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  membership  consist  of  farm  owners  and  farmers, 
and  renters,  as  well? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Anybody ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  be  the  proportion  of  membership? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Well,  there  is  no  provision  in  relation  to  our  membership  to  dis- 
tinguish specifically  between  renters  and  the  actual  home  owner,  for  the  reason 
that  we  consider  the  renter  a  farmer.  But  taking  the  census  report,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  since  there  are  417,000  farmers  in'  the  State, 
219,000  of  whom- are  tenants,  therefore  it  would  figure  about  50  per  cent  ten- 
ants that  belong  to  that  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  membership?  It  may  be 
in  that  constitution,  but  if  you  can  sketch  it  briefly,  just  do  so. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  All  right.  I  can  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  man  must  be  an 
actual  farmer,  live  on  his  farm.  He  shall  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being — those  are  the  main  qualifications. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  is  the  policy  of  the  organization  toward  land  prices 
and  rental  values,  and  so  forth,  if  it  has  any? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  The  policy  of  the  organization  on  the  tenant  question,  viewed 
from  a  business  standpoint,  would  appeal  to  the  average  intelligent  farmer 
just  as  it  would  to  the  renter  in  one  of  these  city  houses  in  which  to  conduct  a 
commercial  business.  That  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  his  rental  as  a 
privilege  of  doing  business  he  would  necessarily  have  to  acquire  and  demand  a 
larger  margin  of  profit  in  order,  you  understand,  to  be  able  to  pay  an  advance 
in  his  rents ;  to  not  take  into  consideration  that  question  would  therefore  result 
in  his  bankruptcy.  I  believe  we  all  made  a  mistake;  men  often  do;  we  are  all 
the  sons  of  Adam.  I  think  one  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  tenant  question  is  to  make  the  distinction  between  tenant  and 
farmer.  They  are  farmers.  And  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  that  attitude,  nor 
does  my  organization  make  any  distinction.  Whatever  inures  to  the  advantage 
of  a  tenant  will  correspondingly  be  to  the  benefit  of  a  home  owner,  and  vice 
versa,  except  as  it  applies  to  the  tenant  affecting  the  possibility  of  him  ever 
owning  a  home,  then  it  becomes  a  different  question.  The  agricultural  interest 
of  the  country  and  its  relation  to  the  well-being  of  every  legitimate  business 
interest  in  it  is,  as  I  see,  a  far  more  serious  problem  than  some  whom  I  have 
heard  give  evidence  on  this  question  believe  it  to  be.  For  that  reason,  that 
the  farmers  are  the  only  basis  npon  which  the  burden  rests  of  the  payment 
of  the  vast  bonded  indebtedness  of  this  country  and  its  credit  system,  these 
school  bonds  and  the  road  bonds  and  the  county  bonds  and  the  municipal 
bonds  and  the  State  and  National  bonds,  besides  the  railroad  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  this  country,  are  all  entirely  dependent  upon  the  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay.  I  only  cite  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  rise,  to  try  to 
impress  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  farmer  and  his  relation  to  the 
well-being  to  this  grand,  glorious  country  of  ours. 

Now,  the  tenant  question;  I  heard  one  distinguished  gentleman  here,  and  he 
is  a  jurist,  and  I  wish  to  God  there  were  more  philanthropists  discussing  the 
tenant  question  as  one  isolated  landowner.  I  wish  there  were  more  like  him. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  was  an  isolated  case.  And  again  I  want  to  say 
as  the  representative,  as  the  member,  not  only  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
and  every  other  interest,  sincere  legitimate  business  interests,  and  it  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  that  gentleman  as  an  isolated  philanthropist  should  have  ac- 
quired 75  more  fools  and  irresponsible,  disreputable  citizens  as  his  tenants. 
The  tenant  of  this  State  is  as  patriotic,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  he  is  as  intelligent, 
as  any  landlord  in  it,  take  the  average.  There  are,  however,  among  the  tenants 
and  the  farmers  the  same  per  cent  of  no-goods,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expres- 
sion, of  disreputables  as  there  is  among  the  legal  fraternity  and  among  the 
doctors  and  bankers  and  merchants  or  any  other  vocation. 

Gentlemen  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  and  I  say  it  sincerely,  and  I 
say  it  as  a  representative  of  the  patriotic  farmers  of  Texas,  and  upon  whose 
backs  rests  the  payments  of  all  the  debts  of  this  country,  upon  the  products 
of  whose  labor  is  dependent  as  to  the  canceling  of  the  load  of  this  country,  their 
repudiation.  They  are  not  extravagant,  but  there  is,  if  they  were  to  follow  the 
course  that  the  business  world  of  this  country  has  followed  in  the  dark  hours 
of  roil  and  discouragement,  they  would  have  done  as  the  business  world  done 
long  since,  taken  the  bankruptcy  law.  But  they  are  standing  by  their  guns.  We 
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hope  through  this  organization  to  convince,  certainly  to  appeal,  to  the  patriotic 
business  interests  of  this  country,  that  the  farmer,  the  mudsill  of  civilization, 
will  have  to  be  made  prosperous,  will  have  to  be  allowed  to  operate  or  declare  a 
dividend  like  other  business  interests  upon  industries  as  investors. 

This  organization,  gentlemen,  is  fighting  no  legitimate  business  interests.  We 
consider  them  as  essential  to  our  civilization  as  we  are,  as  the  predecessors,  and 
we  have  got  a  common  interest. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  natural,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  men  to 
lose  sight  of  anyone  else's  interest  but  their  own.  We  are  prone  to  selfishness. 
I  want  to  say  that  in  more  than  the  4,000  schoolhouses  in  which  these  precepts 
are  taught  of  this  organization  men  with  their  wives  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  attend  at  least  once  a  month,  studying  these  economic  questions. 
They  come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  farming  and  the  agricultural 
interests  upon  which  the  destiny  of  our  public  institutions  rest — it  is  upon  which 
our  Government  itself  rests — is  not  charitable  or  a  moral  question,  but  is  an 
economical  one. 

We  have  gone  into  the  discussion  why  the  Federal  Government  in  times  of 
depression  in  the  financial  world  will  come  to  the  rescue  of  one  class  of  its 
citizenship  and  give  them  its  great  credit  and  even  furnish  the  manufacturers 
of  whisky  and  carry  their  certificates  for  whisky  until  it  gets  old  enough  and 
mellow  enough  to  create  a  thirst  in  the  throats  of  thousands — not  alone  farmers, 
less  farmers  than  any  other  profession  in  this  country — and  carry  it  for  them. 
And  when  the  time  comes  that  when  the  necessity  of  the  farmer  as  a  result  of 
the  pressure  of  his  creditor  shall  protest  upon  his  little  penury  cash  account,  or 
the  debt  available  to  raise  it,  the  necessity  of  his  creditor  and  his  sympathy 
for  his  indulgence,  when  that  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  farmer,  re- 
gardless of  the  price,  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  that  sort  of 
patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  that  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  creditor 
and  that  system  has  got  to  be  changed. 

So  don't  none  of  you  gentlemen,  and  especially  you  jurists  of  this  country, 
get  the  idea  I  am  a  Socialist.  No,  sir.  It  has  got  to  be  changed,  to  relieve  the 
farmer  of  the  necessity  when  the  creditor  comes  and  says,  "Jim"  or  "Tom,  I 
have  been  good  to  you.  I  have  got  to  have  it."  The  manipulator  of  the  cotton 
market  of  this  country  takes  advantage  of  that  knowledge.  The  farmers  dump 
their  cotton  all  at  once.  And,  gentlemen,  it  has  the  same  effect  on  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  State  and  a  nation  that  a  run  has  on  a  bank,  and  you 
gentlemen  know  the  result,  don't  you?  The  only  remarkable  thing  to  me  is  that 
the  farmers  have  not  been  sent  to  the  wall  and  been  declared  bankrupt.  The 
reason  is  they  have  got  more  integrity  than  some  of  the  business  men-  who 
taken  it  have. 

We  have  been  studying  all  of  these  questions.  We  have  hoped  to  be  able, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  mold  the  public  sentiment  in  this  country  that  will  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  citizenship  of  Texas  and  of  the  South  to  a  realization  that 
the  farmer  is  the  mudsill  of  our  civilization,  and  upon  his  prosperity  depends 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 

Now,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  I  have  spoken  with  more  feeling  than  I 
ought,  perhaps. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  I  am  glad  this  Government  of  ours 
has  seen  fit  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  this  question.  God  bless  the  tenants 
of  this  country,  their  wives,  and  the  children.  I  say  for  the  paid  membership 
of  this  organization  in  the  little  schoolhouses,  I  want  to  remind  the  smart 
Alecks  and  those  who  are  criticizing  the  efforts  of  any  humble  citizen  to  help 
improve  the  condition  of  this  country,  that  it  is  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  was  declared  in  township  meetings  back  in  the  colonial  days, 
;:iid  there  was  never  a  reform  brought  about,  or  never  has  been  a  religious  or 
political  reform  brought  about,  that  it  did  emanate  from  the  mudsill  policy. 

Now,  the  only  solution  of  this  question  is  that  you  make  the  investigation 
that  you  have  set  out,  and  I  am  truly  glad  th;it  we  have  interested  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  we  have  interested  our  own  State  government,  and  that 
we  have  interested  every  thoughtful  newspaper  and  every  thoughtful  business 
man  in  the  State  as  to  the  importance  of  what  was  first  considered  a  foolish, 
idiotic  idea  of  the  farmer,  systematically  and  gradually  marketing  his  cotton 
crop  here  in  the  South. 

In  order  to  do  so  we  necessarily  have  to  have  money  advanced  to  us  at  a 
time  when  our  creditors,  our  doctors,  our  preachers,  our  merchants,  or  other 
legitimate  creditors  would  go  to  the  wall  if  we  did  not  pay.  We  wanted  to 
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inaugurate  a  system,  a  warehouse  system,  and  we  wanted  the  validity  of  the 
warehouse  receipt  like  a  whisky  receipt  is  validated.  And  we  have  got  to 
have  the  fratemalisni  and  all  that.  The  Bankers'  Association  of  Texas,  God 
bless  them,  some  of  them  are  big-hearted,  noble  men  in  those  banks.  Possibly 
if  I  had  been  raised  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,  and  possibly  had  I  had 
the  environments  that  they  have,  I  would  be  riding  upon  the  backs  of  the 
industries  of  this  country  to-day.  If  this  Federal  Government  can  come  to 
their  assistance,  and  extend  to  them  that  Government  prerogative  of  issuing 
money  and  allowing  them  to  take  a  merchantable  farm  product  and  loan  it  at 
a  rate  of  interest  it  has  developed  in  its  investigation  it  will  do  a  great  work. 
It  would  not  be  boasting  too  much  to  say  we  will  never  stop  until  we  get  some 
means  that  will  give  a  just,  logical,  and  reasonable  way  of  getting  that  sort 
of  assistance. 

Now,  this  farmers'  union  is  the  biggest  thing  in  Texas.  The  politicians  may 
persecute  it  in  saying  that  it  is  under  domination  of  certain  interests.  I  have 
had  lies  enough  told  on  me  to  absolutely  have  me  crucified. 

You  know  what  resulted  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  It  was 
not  what  He  was  guilty  of,  but  what  the  mob  said  about  Him. 

I  find  a  solace  in  the  attack  made  on  the  organization  by  the  press.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  are  not  of  Texas.  I  was  born  here,  and  am  indigenous,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  this  scurrilous  press,  this  disreputable  press,  is  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  politicians,  who  are  trying  to  prejudice  the  people  with 
a  view  of  preventing  them  from  accomplishing  anything  to  emancipate  the 
farmers.  Now,  the  (Lilly  press  is  a  responsible  press,  and  they  have  never 
indulged  in  that  sort  of  a  campaign  and  have  not  said  we  were  connected  with 
the  Commercial  Secretaries.  This  other  contemptible  press  is  guilty  of  libel, 
but  if  we  were  to  sue  them  for  libel,  it  would  be  like  suing  a  pauper  and 
catching  a  louse.  Now,  that  is  the  sort  of  a  campaign  that  has  been  going  on. 

You  iiave  to  provide  homes  for  the  people,  and  the  perpetuity  of  this  Govern- 
ment rests  on  the  homes  of  its  members. 

Now,  unless  the  farmer  can  make  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  the  sale  of  the 
products  of  his  farm,  so  that  he  can  lay  by  some  competency,  the  renters  of  this 
State  will  all  move  to  town,  and  you  will  just  have  to  throw  up  the  sponge, 
Mr.  Speculator,  because  your  business  has  gone  to  the  devil,  and  you  will  have  to 
get  out  and  make  your  living. 

That  is  just  as  serious  as  this  question  is.  The  question  is  not  a  moral  ques- 
tion ;  the  tenant  is  not  dependent  upon  the  capitalist — he  does  not  want  to  be- 
but  he  wants  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  for  a  price  more 
than  he  is  now  making  out  of  it,  and  he  will  never  stop  until  he  gains  that 
point. 

Mr.  Reporter,  I  wish  you  could  get  a  part  of  that,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  with  reference  to  another  question,  that  I  have 
the  documentary  evidence  on,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  farmers'  union  with 
the  Commercial  Secretaries  with  reference  to  its  publicity  department.  I  want 
to  say  that  it  has  no  connection ;  here  is  a  prospectus  of  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional &  Cooperative  Union  of  America,  issued  by  its  publicity  service.  It  has 
been  handed  to  the  press.  Now,  it  has  been  asked  where  we  get  all  this  money 
to  flood  this  country  with  a  lot  of  "dangerous,  anarchistic  literature."  Now, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  will  give  any  man  $500,  and  I  can  borrow  it,  that  will  show 
one  place  that  we  have  ever  advised  a  man  to  vote — one  thing  we  ever  advised 
a  man  to  vote  for,  or  one  thing  that  we  ever  advised  him  to  clo,  except  to  work 
to  put  himself  on  a  plane  of  intelligent  discussion  of  the  agricultural  question. 

"  To  the  Press :  On  behalf  of  the  organized  farmers  of  the  Nation,  we  desire 
to  extend  to  the  press  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  cooperation  given  in  our 
news  and  plate  service  and  to  announce  that  we  will  begin  January  15  offering 
to  the  press  each  week  a  special  feature  service  on  industrial  subjects  from 
the  pen  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  Nation.  We  solicit  your  advice  and 
counsel  in  keeping  the  service  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
following  pages  will  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  service. 

"  We  are  asking  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  to  make 
contributions,  supplementing  the  funds  of  the  farmers'  union,  which  are  insuf- 
ficient to  give  you  the  efficient  service  we  desire. 

"  The  following  letter,  which  is  self-explanatory,  is  being  sent  to  prospective 
contributors : 

"'The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Cooperative  Union  of  America  invites  your 
cooperation  in  advancing  the  interests  of  agriculture  throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  union  is  organize*!  in  27  States  and  lias  «i  membership  of  approximately 
6,000,000  plowmen.  Its  slogan  is  education,  and  cooperation.  We  solicit  finan- 
cial contributions  from  those  interested  in  the  betterment  of  agriculture,  to  be 
used  in  supplementing  the  educational  and  organization  work  of  the  union 
under  the  direction  of  the  publicity  department  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  & 
Cooperative  Union  of  America. 

"  '  The  educational  work  contemplates,  to  the  extent  of  our  financial  ability, 
a  free  weekly  news  service,  a  monthly  plate  service,  a  weekly  feature  service 
to  the  national  press,  and  the  dissemination  of  information  through  pamphlets 
and  by  lecturers.  In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  farmers'  union,  we  have  on 
our  staff  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  Nation,  who  are  con- 
tributing their  talent  through  our  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  free  of 
charge. 

"  *  The  discussions  will  deal  with  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  related 
industries  from  the  scientific,  economic,  and  business  standpoint,  and  will  en- 
courage cooperation  between  all  classes  of  people  and  all  lines  of  industry.  We 
shall  especially  deal  with  the  problems  of  production,  marketing,  rural  credits, 
transportation,  and  kindred  subjects,  and  we  will  squarely  face  every  economic 
issue  that  bears  directly  or  indirectly  upon- the  business  of  agricultural  and  rural 
life,  and  we  shall  in  every  instance  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  men 
who  feed  and  clothe  the  world. 

"  '  The  organization  work  comprehends  the  organization  of  farmers  into  local 
units.'  " 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  meant  by  "  local  units."  The  constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  local  unit  can  be  organized  with  le.ss  tliaii  15  members ;  it 
provides  that  they  may  be  in  every  community  5  miles  square  throughout 
America.  The  limit  of  15  is  only  charter  members.  Every  other  man  has  to 
undergo  a  rigid,  examination,  and  must  show  that  he  is  moral,  upright,  con- 
scientious, God-fearing,  and  debt  paying,  wife  supporting,  and  a  farmer  of 
Texas.  [Continues  reading:] 

" '  The  organization  work  comprehends  the  organization  of  farmers  into  local 
units  in  unorganized  sections  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  members  in 
scientific  agriculture,  cooperative  methods  in  marketing,  and  to  make  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  more  remunerative  and  farm  life  more  attractive.  A  staff  of 
able  speakers,  right  from  the  plow  handles,  who  know  agriculture  as  only  the 
men  who  plow  can  know  it,  will  do  the  organization  work. 

"  '  The  farmers  of  the  South  have  suffered  a  loss  of  $400.000,000  on.  the  present 
cotton  crop,  which  could  have  been  avoided  with  proper  organization  of  the 
farmer  and  cooperation  with  the  banking  and  business  interests.  Money  loaned 
on  agriculture  pays  a  rate  of  interest  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  other  lines  of 
industry.  Organization  and  a  system  of  rural  credits  will  give  the  farmer  cheap 
money.  The  farmer  can  neither  help  himself  nor  be  helped  by  others  until  he 
organizes.'  " 

(At  this  point  the  witness  submitted  in  printed  form  a  prospectus  entitled 
"  Farmers'  Union  Publicity  Service,"  issued  by  the  Farmers'  Educational  & 
Cooperative  Union  of  America. ) 

Now,  the  bureau  of  Federal  statistics,,  known  as  Commerce  and  Labor — T 
was  surprised  that  the  jurist  who  was  on  the  stand  did  not  seem  to  be  as-  well 
posted  on  the  conditions  as  a  man  of  his  reputation  should  be  as  to  the  question 
of  what  the  average  farmer  earns ;  the  Government  statistics  show  that  it  is  the 
pitiful  sum  of  $400. 

Now,  that  is  the  problem  that  is  being  discussed  in  these  unions.  We  sell 
annually  more  than  one-half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  a  commodity  that  civili- 
zation would  perish  without,  and  when  we  consider  the  people  who  raise  this 
commodity  make  on  an  average  only  .S400  income,  and  that  they,  the  yeomanry 
of  this  country,  have  to  fight  for  that  and  pay  for  the  raising,  of  their  children 
out  of  it,  and  pay  the  preacher  and  support  the  church  and  build  the  roads  and 
pay  the  taxes,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  country  at  least  ought  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider its  importance  and  do  something  to  relieve  them  from  the  condition  they 
are  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  union  adopted  a  definite  policy  as  to  how  to  make 
the  cotton  productive? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  tell  us  what  it  is. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Its  policy  is  the  establishment  of  warehouses  recognized  under 
the  law  in  which  cotton  may  be  stored.  So  that  the  farmer  at  the  time  when 
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the  market — like  any  other  business  man — when  the  market  fluctuates  below  the 
cost  of  the  production,  rather  than  for  him  to  sell  it  under  those  conditions,  for 
the  relief  of  his  creditor,  he  gets  a  certificate  issued,  recognized  by  the  law  and 
just  as  safe  as  that  of  the  whisky  distiller,  and  which  he  can  take  and  go  to 
his  bank  and  get  his  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

No  business  can  pay  10  per  cent  and  live,  unless  it  is  engaged  in  piracy,  and 
it  has  to  be  pretty  lucky  at  that ;  that  he  can  get  his  money  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  with  these  certificates  as  collateral,  as  other  business  men,  in  the 
other  lines  with  which  he  has  to  compete,  and  so  that  he  will  not  be  forced  to 
sell  his  cotton  too  low. 

The  farmers  and  the  bankers  of  the  South  and  the  merchants  of  the  South 
have  been  playing  a  game  for  20  years ;  it  is  known  here  as  the  thimble-rig 
game ;  that  is  the  kind  of  conditions  under  which  the  farmer  has  been  working. 

Now,  we  want  to  raise  the  general  average.  Under  the  present  conditions  it 
is  impossible  for  the  farmer  to  make  any  progress,  or  get  any  more  for  his 
cotton,  and  the  proposed  system  would  relieve  that  condition.  When  those  cer- 
tificates are  issued  to  the  farmer  he  can  use  them  as  collateral,  so  that  he  can 
pay  off  his  doctor  and  his  merchant  and  his  butchers.  The  farmer  is  as  much 
in  need  of  money  in  these  times  as  the  city  gentleman.  Now,  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  warehouse  system. 

The  farmers,  under  that  system,  either  Federal  or  State — we  made  an  effort 
to  get  that  principle  recognized  by  Congress  recently  and  we  were  told  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  afford  to  endanger  or  hazard  the  inflation  of  the  currency. 
These  questions  have  been  discussed,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  sinning  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and,  if  it  is,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  union,  Mr.  Lewis,  adopted  any  policy  toward  co- 
operation, so  far  as  credits  are  concerned,  and  trading? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes,  sir ;  our  organization  has  adopted  in  many  instances,  co- 
operation, as  it  has  through  which  it  buys  by  wholesale. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  favors  that  policy  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  as  to  credits? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  has  in  many  instances  where  there  was  a  tenant  or  renter 
who  had  to  mortgage  his  cotton — rather  than  to  market  it  the  union  got  together 
and  took  his  note  and  let  him  have  the  cash  so  that  he  could  compete  the  same 
as  other  folks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  they  believe  that  is  a  sound  principle? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  cash  business.  And  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  hope  I  won't  be  considered  as  trying  to  advertise  the  farmers'  union,  but 
the  localities  in  which  the  farmers  have  stood  together  collectively — in  those 
localities  there  are  less  chattel  mortgages  than  in  others ;  in  those  localities  they 
are  diversified,  raising  their  own  supplies,  and  have  been. 

A  farmer  that  has  kept  up  with  this  organization  for  the  period  of  12  years 
of  its  existence  and  its  teaching  of  its  scientific  methods  of  farming  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  those  mentioned  by  that  jurist  who  are  on  his  5,000  acres;  the 
conditions  are  quite  different. 

Now,  if  the  margin  of  profit  to  be  derived  out  of  n  legitimate  business  is  the 
l:ey  to  its  success,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  line  of  reasoning  that  would 
restrict  that  from  applying  to  farming.  A  business  can  not  be  done  at  a  loss, 
and  the  farmer  is  the  only  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  conduct  his 
business  under  that  system  and  stay  in  it.  That  is  the  result  of  the  condition 
spoken  of  here  on  the  tenant  question.  The  reason  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  farmers  is  that  for  a  series  of  years  they  have  been  conducting  their 
business  at  a  loss.  That  will  apply  also  to  the  banking  business,  only  it  would 
bring  about  results  much  quicker  in  that  case;  it  will  apply  to  the  attorneys 
at  law:  it  will  apply  to  our  collegues,  or  to  any  line  of  business,  anywhere.  It 
is  fatal. 

I  think  it  is  wrong,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  us  to  attempt  to  cure  a  disease  with 
sympathy  or  with  trying  to  hide  the  real  facts,  not  that  I  am  accusing  anyone 
of  trying  to  hide  the  facts,  or  of  evading  the  real  facts,  and  trying-  to  make  the 
issue  a  moral  one  instead  of  an  economic  one.  If  they  do  they  will  be  that 
much  longer  in  meeting  the  question. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  other  questions  that  you 
may  want  to  ask. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  the  method  of  organization,  I  judge  you  have  given 
jittention  to  these  matters  of  which  you  have  spoken,  covering  a  period  of  many 
years? 
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Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes ;  12  years'. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  prior  to  that  time  had  you  given  the  economic  sub- 
jects some  thought? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Considering  my  limited  ability  as  a  farmer,  I  have  been  giving 
these  questions  some  special  observation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  this  paper  you  mentioned  was  a  farm  paper? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  was  a  paper  of  general  news,  but  it  was  a  farm  paper.  I  had 
considerable  competition ;  there  were  13  papers  in  the  county,  and  I  had  the 
distinction  of  having  the  most  widely  circulated  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  noticed  you  stated  in  answer  to  one  of  my  questions  that 
this  was  a  secret  organization? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Explain  why  it  is  secret. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  The  matter  of  statistics  is  one  reason.  Xow,  for  instance,  we 
keep  within  our  own  confines  the  condition  of  crops,  the  real  condition  of  crops. 
We  keep  the  outside  world  from  knowing  the  real  advantages  we  are  obtaining 
cooperatively  among  ourselves,  and  the  paramount  reason  for  that  is  that  some 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  in  the  interest  of  some  demagogue  of  a  politician  shall 
not  get  in  there,  because  he  is  not  eligible;  they  have  to  pass  through  a  rigid 
examination  as  to  qualifications.  It  is  strictly  an  agricultural  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  whether,  as  a 
whole,  the  organization  is  growing? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  is  growing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  it  been  growing  from  its  inception? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes,  sir;  a  gradual  growth;  except  we  have  gone  through  a 
period  in  this  State  of  inactivity  or  apathy  on  account  of  the  war  conditions, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  gloom,  and  the  farmers  have  not  been  as 
enthusiastic. 

And  then  there  was  another  period,  in  1907,  when  we  put  on  a  movement. 
The  farmers  had  for  three  previous  years  advanced  the  price  of  cotton  under 
rise  IK  tidings  movement,  and  then  the  crisis  came  and  became  so  acute  and  there 
was  a  panic  in  this  country. 

This  organization  is  like  our  churches  and  fraternal  organizations  and  it  has 
periods  of  enthusiasm;  but  the  barometer  of  this  organization,  its  real  member- 
ship, is  determined  by  its  fees  and  dues,  and  we  are  in  a  normal  condition  and, 
in  fact,  growing. 

Commissioner  LENXON.  Is  your  organization  the  one  of  which  Charles  S. 
Barrett,  of  Georgia,  is  president? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  something  else  that  occurs  to  you,  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  you  have  not  been  asked  about? 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  would  be  glad  if  we  could  take  a  broadgauge  view  of  the  situa- 
tion and  see  if  we  can  not  arrive  at  the  reasons  therefor  of  the  deplorable  con- 
dition among  farmers,  and  the  great  hazards  incidental  thereto  to  the  invest- 
ments of  the  country,  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  at  the  cause  of  it,  and  see  if 
the  Farmers'  Educational  &  Cooperative  Union  of  America  is  correct  in  at- 
tributing it  to  the  small  margin  of  farm  profits  as  applied  to  the  South.  I 
think  we  ought  to,  and  that  this  Nation  is  big  enough  and  that  it  will  become 
aroused  to  the  great  interests  of  the  farmers  of  this  Nation,  and  instead  of 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  being  a  joke  and  he  being  considered  a  happy-go- 
lucky  sort  of  a  fellow  who  gets  through  anyhow,  whether  he  makes  any  profits 
or  not — I  think  this  Government  is  big  enough  and  broadgauge  enough  to  con- 
sider it  as  an  economical  question  and  place  it  upon  the  plane  of  any  other 
business  and  thus  insure  its  success. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you.  Mr.  Lewis. 

I  might  make  the  announcement  that  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  our  hear- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  through  the  press,  that  we 
said  we  would  receive  suggestions  from  those  unable  to  attend  as  witnesses.  I 
will  say  that  we  have  received  a  vast  number  of  suggestions  from  all  over  the 
State  of  Texas,  many  of  them  being  very  valuable,  and  from  all  viewpoints. 
The  commission  will  place  those  in  the  hands  of  its  experts  and  have  them 
digested,  and  all  will  be  gathered  together  and  placed  in  our  records;  and  if 
there  are  any  further  suggestions  to  be  made  they  can  be  addressed  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  commission  at  665  Transportation  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  cooperation  we  have  received  from  you  at  this 
hearing,  and  I  now  wish  to  state  that  this  hearing  is  adjourned. 

Thereupon,  at  .">  o'clock,  Saturday,  March  20,  1915,  the  commission,  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OP  MR.  JOSEPH  M.  McCARVEK. 

[Stiles,  Denison  £  Co.,  general  merchandise.] 

ANNONA,  TFX.,  March  22,  J913. 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS, 

tf.JJ  Transportation  Uuildiny,  Chicago,  III. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Having  appeared  before  yon  as  a  witness  concerning  rural 
credits  as  related  to  the  tenant  question,  and  while  there  becoming  interested 
in  the  question  in  a  general  way,  I  am  now  taking  advantage  of  the  invita- 
tion given  at  the  close  of  the  hearing  by  Mr.  Walsh,  of  your  committee,  to  make 
suggestions,  which  suggestion  I  refrained  from  making  there,  because  of  the 
fact  that  your  time  was  limited,  ami  it  seemed  to  me  that  too  many  witnesses 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  advertise  their  hobbies 
and  political  aspirations. 

First.  I  submit  that  the  most  substantial  improvement  that  can  be  made  in 
a  people  of  any  class  is  made  by  education,  and  taking  education  as  a  basis  of 
argument  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  a  bright,  energetic  boy  from  each  com- 
munity, or  say  two  from  a  county  (more  if  possible).  Take  them  from  renters 
or  even  share  croppers — the  lower  the  family  in  the  scale  the  stronger  will  be 
the  impression  on  the  tenantry — mid  teach  him  in  some  good  farm  school  the 
importance  of  industry,  home  owning,  economy,  frugality,  soil  culture,  etc. ; 
after  which  (provided  he  is  bright  and  capable)  I  suggest  that  you  return  him 
to  his  own  people,  there  to  take  charge  of  and  develop  a  demonstration  farm  on 
a  small  scale.  He  in  turn  can  teach  the  people  among  whom  he  was  raised 
the  lessons  he  himself  has  learned.  This,  in  my  judgment,  will  imbue  them 
with  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  help  them, 
and  from  observation  I  find  that  once  you  have  gained  their  confidence  and  in- 
spired them  with  hope,  coupled  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  problem,  they 
themselves  will  work  out  their  own  economic  tangles.  I  errant  you  that  this 
means  a  long  time,  but  any  lasting  improvement  you  make  in  their  condition 
will  require  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  effort. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  as  a  credit  merchant  come  in  direct  contact  with  these 
people  every  day,  and  since  they  carry  our  goods  away  without  the  cash  I 
naturally  watch  them  and  try  hard  to  detect  every  sign  in  their  lives  that 
points  to  advancement  or  retrogression,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  if  you  give  them  just  a  fairly  good  term  or  two  in  our  meager  country 
schools  that  their  ability  to  meet  their  obligations  quickly  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. And  I  see  them,  these  share-crop  families,  where  a  son  or  a  daughter 
has  persevered  and  gained  sufficient  education  to  teach  a  country  school  or 
obtained  a  position  in  a  store,  or  I  have  seen  them  reach  a  position  in  a  small 
bank;  then  they  would  begin  to  look  out  for  them  a  small  home,  buy  it,  pay 
for  it,  and  make  a  fairly  good  living  as  good,  substantial  farmers.  Not  only 
the  lucky  or  more  proficient  member  of  the  family  but  the  whole  family  would 
take  hope  and  develop  courage,  and  with  careful  management  and  the  added  in- 
sight to  the  business  world  and  its  ways,  some  of  them  have  attained  to  high 
honors.  For  example,  a  young  man  of  our  county  who  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  whose  father  still  lives  in  this  county  and  was  a 
renter — this  young  man  now  makes  his  home  in  New  York  and  is  counsel  for 
the  Standard  Oil  people.  The  man  of  whom  I  speak  is  Judge  A.  L.  Beaty.  Of 
course,  the  progress  made  by  him  has  not  been  made  as  a  farmer,  but  I  only 
mention  this  case  to  prove  a  point,  which  point  is  that  they  are  not  an  inferior 
people,  mentally  speaking,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  superior  physi- 
cally. Therefore,  lack  of  training  is  all  that  is  holding  them  back,  and  if  this 
Government  wants  to  help  them,  why  not  help  them  by  a  course  of  training. 
Then  they  will  be  equal  to  your  large  landowners  in  point  of  mentality,  his  supe- 
rior in  point  of  physical  ability  and  endurance,  and  you  know  that  greed  alone, 
or  even  greed  coupled  with  cunning,  can  not  for  long  withhold  from  intelligence 
and  training  that  wrhich  rightfully  belongs  to  it. 

Some  such  plan  ns  I  have  outlined,  it  seems  to  me,  would  in  a  few  years, 
and  a  few  years  only,  give  them  the  knowledge,  strength,  and  courage  that  will 
alone  make  them  a  stable,  intelligent,  industrious,  home-owning,  and  home-loving 
people. 

Very   respectfully, 

JOE  M. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  D.  HALEY. 

BLOOMI^GTON,  TEX.,  March  28,  1913. 
Mr.  WALSH, 

Chairman  United  States  Commission  Industrial  Relations. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  read  all  your  testimony  in  your  investigation  at  Dallas,  and  tun 
inclosing  a  contract  that  our  landlord  wanted  eight  renters  to  sign,  but  we  were 
organized  and  did  not  sign.  He  has  two  renters  furnishing  good  teams  and 
tools  and  working  on  the  halves ;  I  am  working  on  thirds  and  fourths.  I  have 
two  good  teams  and  tools,  all  «puid  for,  but  can't  get  one  dollar.  Our  landlord 
will  let  me  have  feed  if  I  will  mortgage  him  a  team,  but  I  have  worked  hard 
to  put  up  my  land,  and  now  I  have  -no  feed,  and  he  will  not  let  me  have  one  ear 
of  corn.  Landers  is  our  landlord's  name,  and  he  is  connected  with  the  First 
National  Bank  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  and  the  United  States  deposits  money  there, 
but  we  can't  get  a  dollar. 

I  suggest  a  graduated  land  tax  and  direct  loans  from  the?  Government ;  Gov- 
ernment boats  to  take  cotton  to  Europe  for  the  farmer.  I  am  a  renter,  but  I 
know  what  would  be  good  for  a  renter,  for  I  have  heard  many  hundreds  say 
what  they  would  like  to  see.  So  I  send  you  the  contract  Landers  wanted  us  to 
sign ;  but  you  see  we  did  not,  and  if  you  want  any  affidavits  for  conditions  of 
the  renters,  I  will  gladly  send  them. 

I  believe  in  your  work.     Thousands  on  top  of  thousands  are  watching,  and 
all  believe  in  Mr.  Walsh's  good  work. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  HALEY. 

P.  S. — Would  like  to  know  if  this  contract  was  read,  and  your  opinion,  for 
I  am  a  renter  and  always  a  voter.  This  is  the  original  contract ;  furthermore, 
Mr.  Landers  wanted  me  to  work  on  the  halves  and  furnish  my  teams  and  tools. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  retain  this  contract  for  future  reference,  you  can  keep  it, 
but  if  you  do  not  need  it,  please  send  it  back,  for  I  want  to  use  it  again  for 
publication.  I  do  hope  your  commission  will  do  a  world  of  good  for  the  poor. 


THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS,  County  of  Victoria: 

This  lease  contract   made  this  -         -  day  of ,  A.  D.  19 — ,  between 

F.  B.  and  O.  M.  Lander,  of  Victoria  County,  Texas,  parties  of  the  first  part, 

and   -  ,    of   said   county    and    State,    party    of   the   second    part, 

witnesseth : 

(1)  Parties  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  called  lessors,,  have  this  day  leased 
and   let  unto   the  ssiid  -  — ,  party   of  the  second  part,  hereinafter 

called    lessee,    acres    of   land   in    Victoria    County,    Texas,    comprising 

farm  lot  No.  —  of  the  F.  B.  and  O.  M.  Lander  farm  near  Placedo,  according 
to  the  plat  of  same  made  by  L.  A.  Gueringer,  civil  engineer,  from  the  —  day 
of ,  191 — ,  to  the  15th  day  of  November,  191 — ,  for  farming  purposes. 

(2)  Lessee  agrees  and  binds  himself  to  plant  — acres  of  cotton,   the 

balance  of  said  land  to  be  planted  in  feed  stuff,  and  he  agrees  to  break  said 
land  and  cultivate  it  in  a  first-class  farm-like  manner. 

(3)  At  any  time  during  the  season  should  lessee  fail  to  have  said  farm  and 
crop  in  such  a  state  of  cultivation  as  is  required  by  lessors,  then  the  latter 
shall  have  the  right,  at  their  option,  to  employ  such  additional  labor   as  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  said  crop,   the  extra 
cost  to  be  charged  to  the  lessee  as  an  advance,  and  paid  by  lessee  to  lessors 
out  of  lessee's  share  of  said  crop. 

(4)  The  consideration  to  be  paid  by  lessee  to  lessors  for  this  lease  is  one- 
fourth    (1/4)    of  all  cotton  and  by-products  and  all  other  crops,  or  five    (5) 
dollars  an  acre  where  lessors  does  not  receive  their  share  of  the  crop  raised 
on  said  land,  all  of  which  is  payable  when  the  crop  is  harvested. 

(">)  Lessee  agrees  to  harvest  the  crop  at  his  own  expense  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  fixed  by  lessors,  and  to  deliver  to  the  lessors  their  1/4  of  the  cot- 
ton at  the  gin  to  be  designated  by  lessors,  their  1/4  of  the  corn  and  other  feed 
crops  to  be  delivered  to  any  barn  to  be  designated  on  the  farm;  all  without 
cost  or  expense  to  the  latter.  When  the  cotton  is  baled  it  shall  be  sold  under 
the  directions  of  the  lessors,  the  total  expense  of  ginning  to  be  deducted  and 
then  the  net  proceeds  divided  between  the  parties  hereto  in  the  proportion  of 
1/4  to  the  lessors  and  3/4  to  the  lessee.  Provided,  however,  that  before  the 
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lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  such  proceeds  you  shall  first  make  settle- 
ment with  lessors  for  any  and  all  supplies  and  advances  made  to  him. 

(6)  The  lessee  shall  not  sublet  said  premises  nor  any  portion  thereof,  nor 
make  any  sale  or  assignment,  pledge  or  mortgage  of  any  interest  in  said  crop 
whatever,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  lessors,  and  any  attempt  to  do 
so  may,  at  the  option  of  the  lessors,  cancel  and  annul  this  lease  and  work  a 
forfeiture  of  lessee's  interest  in  said  crop  to  lessors. 

(7)  The  lessors  shall  be  in  no  manner  obligated  to  furnish  lessee  with  sup- 
plies, teams,  or  implements,  but  the  same  shall  be  provided  by  the  lessee;  but 
should  the  lessors  see  fit  to  make  any  advances  for  supplies,  or  to  become  surety 
for  said  lessee  in  obtaining  any  of  them,  the  amount  so  advanced  or  secured 
shall  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  secured -by  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  the  said 
lessee. 

(8)  In  the  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  cash  to  lessee  in  hand  paid 
by  lessors,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  confessed,  lessee 
has  and  by  these  presents  does  grant,  sell,  and  convey  and  mortgage  to  lessors, 
their  successors  and  assigns,  lessee's  entire  crop  to  be  planted  and  grown  by 
lessee  during  the  period  of  this  contract  on  the  above-described  land,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  same  unto  lessors,  their  successors  and  assigns  forever ;  which 
conveyance  shall  be  void,   nevertheless,  upon  lessees  complying  with  all   the 
terms  of  this  contract  and  paying  to  lessors  all  sums  of  money  due -them  or 
secured  by  them. 

Witness  our  hand  in  duplicate,  original,  this  —   —  day  of  -      — ,  A.  D.,  191 — . 


[Lessors.] 
Parties  of  the  first  part. 


f  Lessee.  1 

Party  of  the  second  part. 
AVitnesses : . 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  April  2,  1915. 
Mr.  AY.   D.  HALEY,  Bloom  ing  ton,   Tex. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  Your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo,  containing  copy  of  proposed 
contract  with  F.  B.  and  O.  M.  Lander,  of  Victoria  County,  Tex.,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. Your  letter,  as  well  as  the  form  of  contract,  is  very  interesting, 
indeed. 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  your  landlord  submitted  this  contract  to  eight 
renters  to  sign,  but  that  you  were  organized,  and  refused  to  do  so.  I  wish 
that  you  would  let  me  know  what  the  form  of  your  organization  was  and  the 
result  of  your  refusal  to  sign  the  contract;  also  whether  yourself  or  any  of 
the  other  seven  renters  were  already  on  the  land. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  concise  and  intelligent  manner  in  which  you  have 
presented  your  views,  and  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  I  wish  that  you  would 
write  me  a  statement  of  your  experience  as  a  farmer  since  you  became  of 
age,  whether  as  landowner  or  tenant ;  also  a  brief  report  as  to  the  history  of 
the  other  seven  tenants  referred  to.  I  will  make  your  letter  and  the  proposed 
leases  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  Texas  hearings  of  the  commission. 

I  thank  you  for  your  contribution  to  our  work.     All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  643  Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

— ,  Chairman'. 


BI.OOMIXGTON,  TEX.,  April  0,  101-j. 
Air.  FRANK  P.  WALSH. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  Your  letter  to  hand,  contents  carefully  noted.  Will  say  in 
regard  to  same  that  we  were  all  on  Mr.  Lander's  land  when  he  presented  the 
contract,  but  we  all  knew  he  had  contracts.  He  said,  though,  when  we  rented, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  the  contract — meant  it  did  not  amount  to  much — 
so  your  see  whether  it  amounts  to  anything  or  not. 

Every  renter  was  at  my  house  on  Sunday  evening,  the  2d  of  January,  after 
the  first  contract  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hutton,  renter,  and  we  had  his  con- 
tract, and  all  of  us  read  it  and  tried  to  understand  it,  and  we  all  said  to  a  man 
that  we  would  move  before  we  would  sign  it. 
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I  was  raised  on  the  farm,  but  have  been  farming  for  myself  about  12  year;?. 
1  have  a  little  place  in  Bloomington,  Tex.,  cost  me  $600;  two  teams  worth  $500; 
one  Jersey  cow,  $50 ;  have  enough  in  house  to  make  out ;  all  paid  for ;  and  one 
team  mortgaged  at  Victoria  National  Bank  for  $37 — a  team,  one  black  horse 
mule,  4  years  old,  I  gave  $150,  and  a  horse,  bay,  4  years  old,  worth  $100;  and 
had  to  beg  them  to  run  it  over  from  last  year ;  here  the  high  water  ruined  our 
crop. 

Now  in  regard  to  my  neighbor  renter;  Mr.  Suits  has  two  good  teams,  two 
milch  cows ;  in  debt ;  team  mortgaged ;  hard  worker ;  good  citizen. 

Mr.  Rogers,  a  good  man ;  good  worker ;  behind  on  last  year's  grocery  account ; 
team  mortgaged;  has  no  cow;  and  a  good  citizen.  Now,  these  two  men  have 
their  tools  and  teams,  are  working  on  the  halves  and  furnishing  teams  and 
tools;  and  Mr.  Lander  gets  the  place  back  from  Mr.  Rogers  this  fall  if  he 
(Rogers)  can't  sell  it.  Last  year  Mr.  Rogers  bought  the  100  acres;  paid  down 
£1.500 ;  was  to  pay  $75  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  brothers;  two  hard-working  men,  working  on  halves;  in 
debt  to  landlord ;  good  men. 

Mr.  Hutton  is  next,  working  on  the  thirds  and  fourths ;  has  two  teams  and 
tools ;  last  year  made  8  B.  C. ;  lie  got  $190  for  his  part  of  it ;  a  good  neighbor 
and  citizen;  good  worker. 

Mr.  Smith  is  working  on  halves;  in  debt  from  last  year;  he  is  also  a  good 
man  and  worker. 

I  like  my  neighbors  and  we  will  tell  a  part  of  our  troubles  to  one  another. 

Now  for  myself;  my  place  in  town,  $600;  team,  $500;  cow,  $50;  makes 
$1.150 ;  but  the  way  times  are  now,  won't  bring  that. 

I  have  been  eight  years  saving  up  to  buy  what  little  I  have,  and  now  I  have 
had  one  what  I  call  a  Sunday  suit  of  clothes  in  eight  years.  I  have  done  with- 
out, and  to-day  we  can  not  go  to  church  or  Sunday  school  on  the  account  of  not 
having  shoes  suitable  to  wear.  I  don't  drink  or  gamble;  living  on  bread  and 
butter,  a  few  eggs,  a  little  meat  once  in  awhile;  work  every  day,  and  working 
my  teams  one  one-half  day,  and  change  to  the  other  on  very  short  grass ;  been 
three  weeks  since  I  gave  them  a  bite  of  grain.  But  still  Mr.  Lander  sits  in 
the  First  National  Bank  Building,  dressed  fine ;  can  use  money  he  gets  from  the 
Government  at  3  per  cent;  even  they  deposit  Government  funds  there.  It  is 
not  right,  Mr.  Walsh.  Now  Mr.  Rogers  brothers,  Mr.  Suits,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
brothers,  Mr.  Hutton,  .Mr.  Smith,  they  can  tell  you  who  I  am;  I  am  their 
neighbor. 

Yours,  trulv, 

W.  D.  HALEY. 

P  s — Now,  we  had  an  immense  amount  of  rain  here  last  year.  I  got  1 
B.  C.,  420  pounds,  brought  me  $26,  from  the  cotton  buyer.  Now,  I  owed  $53 
to  Victoria  National  Bank;  they  had  to  have  $20.  If  the  Government  had 
furnished  a  foreign  market  for  cotton,  I  probably  would  have  gotten  enough 
to  pay  the  $53,  and  had  a  few  dollars  left.  Where  has  the  workingman's 
credit  gone  to?  Merchants  will  not  credit  no  one.  Why  should  people  be  that 
wiiy.  knowing  we  will  all  have  to  die  and  leave  everything.  Let  the  man  that 
works  live. 

MAY  4,  1915. 
Mr.  W.  D.  HALEY,  Bloomington,  Tex. 

MY  DEAR  SIP.  :  The  chairman  of  this  commission.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  wrote 
you  under  date  of  April  2  asking  you  to  furnish  a  statement  of  your  experience 
ns  a  farmer  and  a  brief  history  of  seven  tenant  farmers  to  whom  you  had 
referred,  which  statements  he  desired  to  file  as  a  part  of  our  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  Texas  hearings  of  the  commission. 

I  can  not  find  that  these  statements  have  ever  been  received  or  that  Mr. 
Walsh  has  had  a  reply  to  his  letter,  and  I  am  writing  to  ask  wrhether  or  not 
it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  comply  with  Mr.  Walsh's  request  and  how  soon 
you  will  be  able  to  submit  the  statements.  Mr.  Walsh  is  very  much  interested 
In  your  presentation  of  the  situation,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  be 
able  to  furnish  the  information  desired. 

I  inclose  a  franked  envelope  for  your  reply. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

,  Secret  ant. 
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BLOOMIXGTOX,  TEX.,  J/r/?;  ,f>,  101,1. 
Hon.  FRANK  P.  WALSH,  Sec.  U.  8.  C.  I.  R. 

Your  letter  of  May  4  received.  Will  say  I  wrote  tlie  letter,  but  I  guess  it 
was  misplaced ;  but  will  endeavor  to  write  again,  for  I  believe  very  strongly 
in  your  commission,  and  also  as  you  the  secretary. 

Now,  I  have  been  farming  for  eight  years,  and  in  that  time  I  have  two 
teams,  tools,,  one  cow,  and  a  little  place  in  the  town  of  Bloomington,  Tex.,  four 
lots  and  a  two-room  house,  a  small  barn,  cost  me  $600,  all  cash ;  but  to-day 
I  have  just  30  cents  in  money.  May  9  I  owe  the  First  National  Bank  at  Vic- 
toria, Tex.,  $37,  and  they  have  a  mortgage  on  one  team — one  black  horse  mule, 
4  years  old,  15  hands  high,  cost  me  $150  etish ;  and  one  bay  horse,  4  years  old. 
I  call  that  good  security  for  $37 ;  that  is  all  I  owe.  I  can't  get  one  cent  credit ; 
can't  borrow  any  more  money.  In  the  last  eight  years  I  have  had  one  suit  of 
clothes,  cost  me  $12.50 — I  mean  a  Sunday  suit.  To-day  we  can  not  go  to 
church  or  Sunday  school  because  we  haven't  sufficient  clothes.  Three  of  us  in 
family.  I  do  not  drink  or  gamble  and  work  as  hard  as  any  average  farmer. 

Now,  in  regard  to  my  neighbor  renters : 

Mr.  Son  Soots  is  furnishing  his  teams,  two  in  number,  and  tools,  and  working 
on  the  halves ;  in  debt  from  last  year ;  a  hard-working  man,  honest,  sober ;  never 
gambles.  His  teams  are  mortgaged  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  Roger.s's  brother  is  working  on  the  halves,  furnishing  his  teams  and  tools ; 
team  mortgaged  to  bank  for  $243,  and  they  told  him  to  pay  the  interest  monthly 
and  they  would  not  close  him  out ;  owes  his  grocery  bill  from  last  year ;  he  has 
no  cow.  He  is  a  sober,  honest,  industrious  man. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  brothers ;  they  are  working  on  the  halves,  landlord  furnish- 
ing them  teams  and  tools ;  both  in  debt  from  last  year ;  both  hard-working  men. 

Mr.  Hutton  is  working  on  the  thirds  and  fourths;  owns  his  own  teams,  but 
cheap  cotton  last  year  has  about  got  him.  A  very  hard-working  man ;  nothing 
ahead  but  his  teams  and  two  cows,  but  not  in  debt  much. 

Mr.  Smith  is  working  on  the  halves,  landlord  furnishing  team  and  tools,  but 
in  debt  from  last  year.  He  is  also  a  hard-working  man ;  sober ;  never  gambles ; 
and  you  will  find  9  out  of  10  men  here  in  debt.  And  I  could  call  a  lot  of  men's 
names  that  the  bank  took  their  teams  from  them  last  fall ;  in  fact,  the  banks  in 
Victoria  County  are  all  branches  of  the  Victoria  National  Bank,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr.  Lowery,  our  cashier,  they  would  have  taken  my  team,  that  cost 
me  $300,  for  the  $50  I  owed  them.  I  had  to, pay  them  $20  on  the  note,  and  I 
still  owe.  them  $37.  ' 

I  am  40  years  old ;  raised  in  Texas.  I  believe  in  your  mission  and  you  as 
leader.  WTish  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  let  you  say  what  shall  be  done.  Success 
to  you. 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  D.  HALEY. 

r.  S. — I  see  the  editor  of  the  Dallas  News  does  not  believe  in  you,  but  the 
Dallas  News  did  not  publish  all  the  testimony — you  are  stepping  on  their  toes ; 
and  the  Texas  Legislature,  in  nay  estimation,  is  not  much.  I  know  several  of 
them  and  they  ought  to  be  put  bad?  on  the  farm.  I  have  always  voted  a  Demo- 
crat ticket,  but  will  never  vote  another  one.  I  believe  in  Socialism  to  some 
extent. 

W.  D.  HALEY. 

1  send  clipping  from  paper.  Now,  the  Dallas  News  did  not  publish  noar  all 
the  testimony  at  Dallas.  I  would  like  to  see  the  commission,  eoine  back  to  Texas. 

[Copy  of  clipping.] 
A  HUMAN  DOCUMENT. 

I  would  like  to  write  the  Appeal  that  I  am  a  mother  tenant.  Have  never 
known  anything  else.  My  father  was  a  tenant.  He  died  and  left  mamma  with 
eight  small  children,  only  three  large  enough  to  work.  Oldest  was  15  years  old, 
so  we  children  had  to  work  to  make  a  living  for  mamma  and  the  little  ones. 
We  didn't  get  any  schooling.  I  only  went  three  months  in  my  life. 

At  the  age  of  17  I  married  an  honest,  hard-working  boy.  We  have  been  mar- 
ried 23  years  and  have  six  children.  Have  worked  hard  all  of  our  lives  and 
haven't  got  decent  clothes.  I  can  say,  like  the  Stewart  woman  who  testified 
at  the  Dallas  hearing,  that  my  husband  does  not  drink  liquor.  I  never  owned 
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a  ready-made  dress.     Three  hats  and  two  cloaks  are  all  I  have  had  since  I 
have  been  married.    I  get  about  one  pair  of  shoes  a  year. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  debt  about  $400.  There  are  a  few  Socialists 
here  and  I  wish  that  the  whole  State  was  Socialist.  Long  may  the  Appeal 
live  to  spread  Socialism. 

MRS.  M.  ALEXANDER, 

Tcj:as. 

MAY  14,  1915. 
Mr.  W.  D.  HALEY,  Blooming  ton,  Tex. 

MY  DEAK  SIR  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  0,  inclosing 
statement  requested  by  Mr.  Walsh,  regarding  your  experience  as  a  farmer.  Mr. 
Walsh  is  now  in  Washington  attending  public  hearings  being  held  by  the  com- 
mission, but  your  letter  will  be  brought  to  his  attention  immediately  upon  his 
return,  and  will  be  given  careful  attention. 

Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  compliance  with  my  request,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Secretary. 


EXHIBITS. 


NAGLE  EXHIBIT  NO.   1. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  AT  THE  DALLAS  HEARINGS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

Pat  Xagle  Kingfisher,  Okla.,  attorney  representing  tenant  interests. 

SPECIFIC    POINTS. 

1.  The  development  of  Oklahoma  within  the  last  30  years. 

(«)   Development  of  tenancy.     Type  of  tenant  coming  in,  who  they  are, 

origin,  etc. 
(&)  Development  of  landlordism.     Who  owned  the  lands  30  years  ago. 

Average  amount  of  acres  under  cultivation. 

Average  size  of  holding. 

Movement  in  home  ownership  during  the  first  two  decades. 

Movement  to  town  during  next  two  decades, 
(c)  Changes  in  prices  of  land. 

(<?)  Changes  in  methods  of  farming  during  this  period. 
(e)  Describe  complications  in  connection  with  Indian-land  graft. 

2.  Use  of  force  by  landholders  to  compel  small  landholders  to  sell. 

(a)  Political  influence  at  elections. 

(ft)  Fencing  off  from  roads  or  water,  etc. 

3.  Describe  money  lending  to  farmers. 

Trace  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  methods  of  obtaining  loans. 
(a)  Changes  in  personnel  of  money  lenders. 
(6)  Changes  in  methods. 

34.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  present   cotton    crisis   upon   the   tenant 
farmer  ? 
(1)   (a)  How  it  has  affected  his  credit. 

(1)  Foreclosing  upon  chattel  mortgages. 

(2)  Arrangements  for  financing  the  1915  crop. 

4.  Divergence  of  class  lines. 

Are  class  lines  diverging?     If  so,  what  are  the  tendencies? 
Are  the  tenants  satisfied  with  their  lot?    If  not,  why  not? 
T>.  Home  ownership. 

Under  the  existing  system  what  is  the  chance  of  the  average  tenant  to  become 

a  home  owner  in  your  section  of  the  country? 
What  is  the  average  price  of  land  to-day  in  your  county? 
What  is  the  legal  interest  rate? 

What  is  the  actual  interest  paid  by  the  tenant  on  chattel? 
How  much  land  can  a  one-team  tenant  farmer  farm? 
What  will  be  his  income? 
6.  Rental  contracts. 

Describe  the  customary  rental  contracts  in  your  section. 

What  percentage  of  these  are  oral? 

What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has   the   superior   bargaining   power   of   the 

landlord? 

What  tendency  have  you  noticed  with  regard  to  rental  contracts? 
What  defects  are  there  in  existing  rental  contracts  that  could  be  improved 

by  laws? 
The  tenant  and  the  mechanic's  lien  loan. 

(a)   What  is  the  tenant's  economic  relation  to  landlord  under  this  law? 
(&)  What  is  present  economic  status  of  tenant  in  the  light  of  recent 
legislation  in  Oklahoma? 
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7.  Housing  conditions. 

Describe  conditions  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

Include  these  points : 

Are  tenant  houses  large  enough  to  house  the  average  families? 

Are  they  in  repair? 

Are  they  erected  with  regard  to  sanitary  drainage,  water  supply,  etc.? 

Is  much  of  the  sickness  in  rural  communities  caused  by  bad  housing? 

Is  there  much  overcrowding  in  the  sleeping  rooms? 

Do  landlords  improve  tenant  houses  readily  and  willingly?     If  not,  why  not? 

Do  landlords  appear  to  feel  any  social  responsibility  for  the  sanitary  housing 

of  tenants? 
Do  tenants  appear  to  have  any  consideration  for  property  of  landlord? 

8.  Educational  and  social  environments. 
Describe  conditions  of  rural  schools. 

(a)  The  school  itself. 

(&)   Its  relation  to  social  and  economic  organization.  , 

(c)  The  school  teacher  and  his  possibility  as  a  leader  in  rural  life. 

(d)  The  establishment  of  vocational  training  in  agriculture,  also  home 

economics. 
(>)  Compulsory  education. 

9.  Farm  labor. 

(a)  Source  of  labor  for  seasonal  demands. 
(&)   Movement  of  labor. 

(c)  Methods  of  regularizing  supply  and  demand. 
(a)  Employment  agency  as  a  progress  course. 

10.  Violence. 

Extent  of  violence  springing  from  tenant  and  landlord  relationships,  such 

as  destruction  of  property. 
Oive  causes. 
Have  witness  describe  in  detail  the  story  of  the  McClain  County  night 

riders  in  1911. 

11.  Attitude  of  courts  and  administrative  officers  toward  the  tenant  farmer. 

12.  Constructive  program. 

NAGLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

[J.  W.  Neweomb,  real  estate  broker,  Ardmore,  Okla.] 

DECEMBER  16,  1908. 


Lindsay,  Okla. 

DEAB  SIR  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  on  the  12th.  hut  mailed  on  the  14th, 
inclosing  deposit  certificate  for  one  load  of  corn  as  indicated  by  the  scale 
weights,  also  inclosed. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts  in  my  behalf  and  trust  that  you  will 
continue  rendering  such  service  until  what  little  cotton  is  being  picked  is 
finished. 

I  haven't  had  notice  from  the  bank  since  I  left  there  of  any  money  deposited 
for  me  by  any  of  the  renters,  and  I  judge  they  have  not  made  any  deposits. 
Jenkins  has  never  paid  a  cent  on  his  cotton ;  neither  has  old  man  Hopkins  nor 
his  boys.  I  wish  you  would  take  the  letter  of  authority  I  am  inclosing  to  you 
and  go  and  round  them  up  and  report  what  they  have  done,  and  also  what  the 
outlook  is  for  their  doing  anything.  I  have  mailed  all  of  them  checks  for  their 
corn  hauling,  except  Kay-burns,  and  that  is  awaiting  a  settlement  on  the  little 
pasture.  I  think  there  will  still  be  some  coming  to  me  after  he  has  pay  for  the 
hauling.  I  have  referred  the  matter  to  Curtis,  who  made  the  arrangement  for 
him. 

I  will  either  write  you  or  come  up  and  go  around  with  you  in  a  few  days 
relative  to  your  offer.  I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  haven't  really  had 
time  to  think  the  matter  over.  However,  I  am  not  very  much  in  favor  of  a 
trade  which  would  divide  your  time  between  yourself  and  me;  but  you  go 
ahead  and  round  up  such  business  as  you  see  needs  immediate  attention,  and 
keep  an  account  of  it,  and  I  will  settle  with  you  for  all  of  it  when  I  come  up 
again. 

Pollock  told  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him  that  he  thought  he  would  make  a 
couple  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  if  he  hasn't  gathered  it  by  this  time  it  is  evident 
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that  he  does  not  intend  to,  and  in  such  cases  if  there  is  anything  left  in  the  field 
it  should  be  gathered  and  applied  to  the  rent,  as  would  be  justified  by  the 
written  contract,  one  of  which  I  mailed  you  some  days  since. 

The  man  who  was  to  take  the  Hopkins  place,  from  Choctaw  country,  lias  laid 
clown  because  I  exacted  of  him  to  procure  another  team  and  300  or  400  bushels 
of  corn. 

I  will  put  the  place  up  to  you  to  get  a  man  who  can  take  care  of  it.  There^ 
is  plenty  of  room  there,  and  whoever  takes  it  must  have  as  much  as  two  teams,' 
and  by  rights  should  have  five  head,  in  order  to  make  two  continuous  teams, 
and  plenty  of  force.  Now,  when  you  make  an  arrangement  with  anyone  be 
sure  that  they  fill  the  requirements. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  contract  which  you  can  use  with  anyone  by  filling  in 
the  name  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

I  am  also  inclosing  you  a  contract  with  Mr.  Yaden;  also  a  letter  addressed 
to  him.  Impress  on  him  the  fact  that  under  the  statutes  of  Oklahoma,  when 
there  is  in  existence  a  written  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  and  said 
contract  names  the  elate  terminating  the  same,  that  further  notice  to  vacate  is 
not  necessary,  and  if  he  wants  the  place  at  $150  he  can  sign  the  note;  that  is, 
if  he  has  procured  a  team  with  which  to  work  it.  I  will,  as  stated,  fix  the  fence 
in  reasonably  good  repair  on  the  east  and  south.  If  he  don't  want  the  place 
under  those  conditions  he  can  vacate. 

In  meeting  the  different  ones  on  the  place  in  a  business  way  as  my  repre- 
sentative you  might  incidentally  tell  them  that  I  have  spoken  very  highly  of 
most  all  of  them  from  a  point  of  honesty  and  agreeableness,  and  that  I  had 
procured  your  services  simply  because  I  felt  sure  it  would  be  best  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  especially  myself,  as  there  are  so  many  little  things  coming  up 
which  needed  attention. 

I  will  try  to  get  up  there  in  a  few  days,  as  I  have  to  come  to  Maysville,  and 
will  go  around  with  you. 

Can't  think  of  anything  more  just  now,  but  will  perhaps  write  you  again 
to-morrow. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  W.  XKWCOM  P.. 


DAVIS  EXHIBIT. 

STATE  or  TEXAS,  County  of  Cole  mm}: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents :  I,  W.  T.  Davis,  of  Coleman  County,  Texas, 
have  this  day  leased  from  J.  Z.  Miller,  jr.,  hereinafter  called  lessor,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  crop  for  the  year  1913,  one  hundred  eighty-five  acres  of 
land,  hereinafter  called  premises ;  said  premises  being  a  part  of  all  of  what  is 
known  as  W.  T.  Davis  place  in  Coleman  County,  Texas ;  ninety  acres  of  which 
are  in  cultivation  and  the  balance  in  pasture.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  lease  are  as  follows : 

I  agree  to  flat  break  all  land  in  preparing  same  for  cultivation ;  to  culti- 
vate same  in  a  good  and  farmerlike  manner ;  to  prevent  the  growing  and  or 
spreading  of  Johnson  grass,  ragweed,  and  cockleburs  thereon;  to  break  all 
stubble  land  immediately  after  small  grain  has  been  removed;  to  occupy  said 
premises  as  tenant  of  said  lessor;  to  protect  said  premises  against  all  kinds 
of  trespass ;  to  keep  in  good  repair  at  my  own  expense  all  building,  fencing,  and 
other  improvements  on  said  premises;  and  to  deliver  peaceable  possession  of 
said  premises  to  lessor,  in  same  good  condition  as  when  received,  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  only  excepted,  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  December,  1913. 

In  consideration  for  this  lease  I  agree  to  pay  the  following  rental  to  the 
lessor : 

One-fourth  of  all  the  cotton  and  cotton  seed  raised  on  said  premises,  as  same 
is  gathered.  Cotton  to  be  ginned  at  Leaday  or  Voss  and  lessor's  one-fourth 
of  the  cotton  seed  to  be  left  at  gin  for  account  of  lessor. 

Two  and  50/100  dollars  per  acre,  money  rent,  for  all  other  land  in  cultivation 
used  for  purposes  other  than  cotton  or  permitted  by  me  to  lie  out. 

And  it  is  a  further  condition  hereof  that : 

1.  I  will  not  permit  live  stock  to  run  at  large  or  pasture  on  the  lands  in 
cultivation. 

2.  The  lessor  reserves  for  the  common  use  of  other  tenants  all  wells  and 
natural  water  supplies. 

3.  I  will  not  transfer,  assign,  or  dispose  of  this  lease,  or  sublet  the  premises 
without  consent  of  the  lessor. 
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4.  I  will  deliver  to  the  lessor  at  Voss  free  of  cost  all  products  taken  as  rentals. 

5.  I  will  furnish  to  the  lessor  not  later  than  June  1st  a  memorandum  of  the 
cultivated  land,  showing  acreage  in  cotton  and  other  crops. 

6.  Pecan  trees  on  said  premises  are  not  included  in  this  lease,  and  the  lessor 
retains  the  right  to  enter  said  premises  at  all  times  to  inspect  and  cultivate  the 
same,  and  to  gather  the  products  thereof. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  failure  on  my  part  to  comply  with  the  agree- 
ments and  conditions  above  mentioned,  or  any  of  them,  will,  at  the  option  of 
the  lessor,  constitute  cause  for  immediate  forfeiture  of  this  lease,  and  the 
lessor  shall  have  the  right  to  reenter  said  premises,  take  charge  of  same,  and, 
at  the  option  of  the  lessor,  lease  again  or  otherwise  dispose  of  same. 

This  contract  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  W.  T.  Davis's  past  due 
interest,  also  amount  to  become  due  on  January  1st,  1914,  to  the  said  J.  Z. 
Miller,  jr. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  lessor  has  a  landlord's  lien  on  all  the  crops 
grown  on  the  premises  to  secure  the  rentals  above  named,  and  all  advances 
made  or  caused  to  be  made  to  me  by  the  lessor  in  the  way  of  animals,  tools, 
siipplies,  etc.,  or  otherwise  to  enable  me  to  make,  gather,  and  market  a  crop. 

To  further  secure  the  lessor  in  the  payment  of  all  rentals  and  advances  as 
above  mentioned,  I  hereby  mortgage  and  pledge  to  said  lessor  all  the  products 
grown  on  said  premises  during  my  occupancy  thereof;  also  all  animals,  tools, 
and  supplies  furnished  or  caused  to  be  furnished  to  me  by  said  lessor.  And 
the  lien  on  said  products,  animals,  tools,  and  supplies  created  by  this  mortgage 
shall  not  be  in  any  way  affected  or  impaired  by  the  removal  of  said  products, 
animals,  tools,  and  supplies  from  said  premises. 

Should  I  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  the  indebtedness  created  by  this  lease  at  the 
maturity  hereinafter  named,  the  lessor,  or  the  lessor's  agent  or  representative, 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  possession  of  said  products  and 
personal  property  whether  on  said  premises  or  elsewhere,  and  to  control  and 
sell  the  same  at  such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  the  lessor,  or  the 
lessor's  agent  or  representative  may  deem  best,  and  to  exercise  all  other  legal 
rights  and  powers  in  such  cases,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds,  less  the  expenses 
and  costs,  to  the  payment  of  my  indebtedness  to  the  lessor,  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  to  me  or  my  order. 

In  case  I  should  fail,  or  be  unable,  properly  to  plant,  cultivate,  etc.,  or  gather 
any  crops  on  said  premises,  then  the  lessor,  or  the  lessor's  agent  or  representa- 
tive, is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  upon  said  premises  and  work  the  same  and 
the  charges  for  so  doing  shall  be  and  are  hereby  secured  by  the  landlord's  lien 
and  the  mortgage  lien  above  provided  for.  The  lessor,  or  the  lessor's  agent  or 
representative,  is  also  authorized  to  enter  at  any  time  upon  said  premises  to 
inspect  the  same,  to  make  improvements  thereon,  and  to  cultivate  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  my  rights  therein  as  lessee. 

I  hereby  promise  to  pay  the  indebtedness  due  the  lessor  under  this  lease 
as  the  crops  are  gathered,  but  in  any  event  not  later  than  November  15th,  1913, 
at  Voss,  Coleman  County,  Texas.  If  said  indebtedness  is  not  paid  on  that 
date,  it  shall  then  become  payable  at  the  Belton  National  Bank,  Belton,  Texas, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  said  date,  together 
with  ten  per  cent  additional  on  the  amount  due,  for  collection  fees  if  suit  is 
brought  thereon,  or  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  collection,  or  if 
collected  through  the  probate  court.  Interest  payable  annually  and  defaulting 
interest  to  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal. 

Witness  my  hand  this  8th  day  of  March,  1913. 

W.  T.  DAVIS. 

Witness : 

TOM   CKEXSHAW. 


NOBLE  EXHIBIT  NO.   1. 

CROCKETT,  TEX.,  September  5,  191.',. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY,  Hallcttsvillc,  Tex. 

DEATC  HTCKEY:  The  question  now  with  us  is,  "Can  we  stand  the  pressure?" 
The  speculators  are  hovering  over  us  like  a  gang  of  vultures.  The  trusts  have 
raised  the  prices  on  almost  all  household  commodities.  The  banks'  high  rate 
of  interest  and  no  price  on  cotton  at  all. 

Our  legislators  know  just  how  to  frame  the  law  to  stop  usury.  Oh,  yes. 
We  pay  only  from  10  to  40  per  cent  with  an  occasional  compound,  but  what  *ure 
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we  going  to  do  about  it?  All  you  stoop-shouldered,  leather-headed,  duck- 
breeches  fellows,  one  of  which  I  am,  are  you  going  to  vote  as  Mr.  Merchant,  or 
Mr.  Banker,  or  some  other  bloodsucker,  who  has  been  watching  you  squirm  and 
wriggle,  while  your  vitality  vanishes,  are  you  going  to  still  keep  your  little 
children  dragging  cotton  sacks  in  fields  and  working  in-  mills,  preventing  their 
education  and  dwarfing  their  bodies,  while  you  go  meekly  to  the  cashier's 
window  to  tie  up  every  cow,  horse,  hog,  and  your  prospect  on  the  coming  crop 
fit  perhaps  one-fourth  actual  value  of  stock  to  -get  to  buy  only  a  few  of  the  things 
you  have  to  have? 

Are  you  going  to  support  a  party  by  your  vote  which  has  been  in  power  50 
years,  that  has  scarcely  passed  a  law  for  the  substantial  benefit  or  advancement 
of  your  interests  or  your  children? 

Are  you  going  to  stand  up  for  the  party  which  has  given  away  100,000,000 
acres  of  your  children's  land  to  farm  trusts  and  monopolies,  that  have  you  tied 
hand  and  foot  and  almost  starving?  Can't  you  see  that  the  Democrats  have 
driven  Texas  to  the  verge  of  destruction  already,  and  are  now  trying  to  dis- 
franchise the  men  who  can't  read  to  keep  them  and  their  children  ignorant  and 
poor  and  to  make  them  slaves? 

Look,  my  toiling  brother,  wherever  you  are  and  you  will  easily  see  that 
plutocracy  and  democracy  are  one  and  the  same  in  a  political  sense.  If  you 
vote  a  Democratic  ticket  in  Texas  remember  you  will  vote  plutocratic  rule, 
slavery.  Our  situation  now  as  farmers  is  a  critical  one.  We  owe  from  hundreds 
to  thousands  of  dollars  on  short-time  notes  to  merchants  and  bankers,  stock 
and  crops  mortgaged,  paying  high  interest.  Cotton  not  selling,  no  money  even 
to  gather  crops  on,  and  no  credit  for  many  that  are  hungry.  What  will  be  the 
end  of  it  all?  What  is  the  cause  of  these  conditions?  Surely  not  the  European 
war  altogether. 

There  are  provisions  here  to  supply  the  people  of  the  United  States  five  years, 
money  enough  for  every  one's  use,  so  what's  the  matter  anyhow?  Somebody 
has  been  robbing  and  is  still  at  it.  It  is  your  duty  to  look  around  the  political 
arena  and  find  out  ;  one  thing  sure,  it  is  not  the  Socialists,  for  they  are  not  in 
power.  Suppose  we  look  over  their  platform,  I've  read  it;  have  you?  If  you 
have  not,  then  you  don't  know  exactly  what  you  are.  You  may  think  you  do 
all  right,  but  you  don't.  What  are  you  voting  for  when  you  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket?  Do  you  know?  Yes;  that  is,  I  do.  It  is  to  continue  this  rotten  system 
of  landlordism  and  to  keep  you  paying  from  10  to  40  per  cent  on  loans;  you 
vote  to  keep  your  wives  and  children  delving  in  field  and  factory,  to  make  you  a 
renter,  if  you  are  not  one  now,  a  wage  slaver,  a  tramp,  a  beggar,  or  a  lunatic. 

Now  listen.  In  a  few  instances  farmers  have  taken  provisions  when  refused 
credit.  What  will  it  be  later  on?  Do  you  think  the  toiler  will  stand  and  see 
his  wife  and  children  starve?  Not  much.  Well,  what  are  we  coming  to  then? 
We  are  coming  to  plutocratic  democracy  boiled  down  to  the  point  where  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  right  quick  to  avert  bloodshed.  Now  you  see  where  you 
are.  The  Ball  Democrats  raved  and  tore  and  swore  at  80  per  cent  Fergerson, 
but  many  of  you  slaves  will  go  to  the  poles  shouting  for  Fergerson  and  swallow 
a  dose  of  putrefaction  that  is  poisoned  at  both  ends.  But  don't  do  that  ;  vote 
for  a  just  cause  —  for  wife  and  babes  —  Top  Hunaty. 

O.  W.  BARBER. 

NOVEMBER  30,  1914. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Inclosed  will  find  50  cents  in  stamps  for  charter.  Mr.  Hickey,  we 
are  the  worst  set  of  suckers  in  the  world.  There  are  about  50  men  here  that 
have  no  jobs  and  can't  get  any.  They  request  me  to  get  you  to  give  our  peti- 
tion to  the  Government  for  help. 

I  don't  know  what  we  are  to  do,  as  nothing  we  can  do  will  bring  a  dollar. 
What  shall  we  do  to  get  up  a  petition,  as  we  can  get  about  200  joiners  right 
quick.  If  you  think  we  should  apply  to  the  Government,  tell  us  what  to  do. 

B.  H.  HUBBAKD. 


CUTHOND,  TEX.,  December  8, 
Mr.  W.  S.  NOBLE. 

DEAR  SIR:  At  your  request  I  will  write  you.     I  am  in  a  hard  shape,  and  I 
don't  know  how  I  am  to  make  it  through  another  year.    If  you  can  help  us  poor 
people  out  anyway,  it  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
I  will  remain,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

G.  L.  THOMAS,  CutJiond,  Tex. 
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BOOATA,  TEX.,  December  8, 


Mr.  W.  S.  NOBLE,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DEAR  SIR  :  At  your  request  I  will  say  that  I  am  in  a  hard  shape,  and  not  only 
me  but  every  other  farmer  in  this  neighborhood.  We  don't  see  how  we  are  going 
to  make  it  through  ;  we  are  in  debt,  made  a  short  crop,  and  got  nothing  for  our 
cotton.  The  merchants  and  bankers  are  crowding  us,  and  I  don't  see  for  the 
life  of  me  how  we  are  going  to  live  this  winter  and  next  year. 

If  you  can  do  anything  for  us,  it  will  be  appreciated.  I  am,  yours  for  better- 
ment. 

Respectfully, 

H.  C-  FLANAGAN. 


GLEN  ROSE,  TEX.,  November  30, 
Comrade  T.  A.  HICKEY,  Hallettsville,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE  :  Your  letter  of  the  23d  at  hand.    Three  of  our  members  have 
moved  away.    I  do  not  think  we  could  reorganize  ;  the  people  are  in  the  hardest 
shape.    It  is  even  worse  than  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865.    We  owed  nothing 
then  ;  in  debt  now  and  nothing  to  pay  with. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  L.  KEETER. 


NOBLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

PEAR  VALLEY,  TEX.,  January  25,  1915. 
W.  S.  XOBI.E, 

Editor  Actual  Farmer,  Rockdale,  Tex. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  COMRADE:  While  reading  over  your  paper  (Actual  Farmer, 
vol.  1,  No.  1)  I  noticed  a  list  of  10  questions  in  relation  to  conditions  surround- 
ing land  tenants. 

Now,  as  I  see  it,  for  you  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions 
it  would  be  necessary  for  tenants  from  different  parts  of  the  State  to  write  you, 
giving  their  individual  experience  as  renters  of  farm  land. 

So  here  is  my  experience  since  January  1,  1907,  a  period  of  eight  years ;  eight 
long,  weary  years. 

Coming  to  McCulloch  County  December  24,  1906,  I  began  work  for  wages 
January  1,  1907,  receiving  $45  per  month,  house  furnished.  My  work  consisted 
of  being  all-around  foreman  and  machinist  on  a  ranch  and  farm  combined.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year  (1907)  I  threw  up  my  job  because  I  had  to  live  out  of 
a  paper  bag ;  having  six  in  family  I  could  no  more  than  barely  make  expenses. 
January  1,  1908,  I  rented  a  farm  of  55  acres  on  halves ;  I  also  rented  a  black- 
smith shop  so  as  to  keep  myself  employed  during  idle  time.  The  shop  caused 
me  some  loss.  But  I  made,  and  mostly  hired ;  gathered  35  bales  of  cotton ;  sold 
same  at  an  average  of  7  cents.  After  paying  expenses  I  came  out  about  $100 
in  debt,  but,  of  course,  I  had  bought  a  team  and  wagon  which  I  owed  some  on 
besides.  In  the  winter  of  1908  I  bought  160  of  raw  land  on  credit  (10  years' 
time,  8  per  cent  interest).  After  improving  and  using  same  two  years  I  could 
not  pay  the  interest,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  principal,  so  had  to  give  it 
up  to  the  man  I  bought  from,  he  paying  for  the  lumber  that  went  into  the 
house  that  I  erected  on  the  place.  He  also  paid  me  a  small  indemnity  and 
allowed  me  to  stay  on  the  place  until  1911,  I  paying  him  the  third  and  fourth. 
He  only  allowed  me  to  plant  5  acres  of  feed  out  of  50  acres,  which  was  not 
enough.  He  allowed  me  to  keep  one  cow  and  one  team,  refusing  to  rent  to  me 
another  year.  I  had  to  move.  In  the  spring  of  1912  I  rented  and  moved  to 
another  place,  consisting  of  320  acres,  45  in  cultivation,  1  house  14  by  14,  1 
side  room  7  by  14, 1  porch  7  by  14.  1  small  shed  barn  8  by  12 ;  no  lots  or  other  im- 
provements, while  there  has  been  some  effort  to  put  water  on  the  place  without 
success.  I  have  to  sponge  on  my  neighbors  for  water  at  least  10  months  out  of 
the  year,  hauling  same  half  a  mile.  One  especially  dry  spell  I  had  to  haul  3^ 
miles.  There  is  one  small  iron  cistern  which  supplied  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses in  winter  or  rainy  seasons. 

Now,  my  present  landlord  is  a  good  man,  or  at  least  he  seems  to  be,  but  when 
it  comes  to  renting  out  his  land  he  sticks  to  the  system  which  is  altogether  in  his 
favor.  He,  of  course,  demands  and  gets  his  rent,  which  for  the  three  years  that 
I  have  resided  on  his  place  has  been  one-fourth  of  all  money  that  cotton  has 
brought,  all  land  to  be  planted  in  cotton ;  these  were  his  terms ;  I  could  keep 
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one  cow  and  one  team.  He  would  not  under  any  circumstances  allow  me  to 
plant  feed  unless  I  cleared  (grubbed)  land  to  plant  feed  on.  For  this  year 
(1915)  he  allows  me  to  plant  10  acres  of  feed,  paying  him  therefor  $3  per  acre. 
Now,  I  have  a  copy  of  rent  contracts  for  years  1908,  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  1914, 
which  I  will  mail  to  you  upon  request. 

Now,  I  so  far  have  always  paid  my  rent;  also  my  grocery  bills  and  other 
debts.  But  my  landlord  (as  do  most  other  landlords  around  here)  rides  in  an 
automobile,  while  myself  and  family  of  nine  live  in  a  house  as  described,  with- 
out any  conveniences  that  should  go  to  make  a  home,  and  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  cotton  will  be  unable  to  buy  books  and  clothes  to  send  our  children  to 
school,  which  is  3  miles  away. 

Now,  as  to  the  extortionate  prices  charged  by  the  supply  merchant.  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain  at  the  treatment  I  have  received  the  last  two  years,  but 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  comparison  to  the  general  rule.  In  1912  I  traded  on 
credit  with  a  certain  concern  which  is  still  doing  business  at  the  same  old 
stand,  same  old  way,  so  I  am  told.  I  gave  my  note  with  security  for  $100  for 
eight  months  (Mar.  1  to  Oct.  1,  1912).  I  received  two  coupon  books  con- 
taining $45  each,  or  $90  total.  Now,  I  used  these  books  from  March  1  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  Here  are  a  few  articles  which  I  have  bills  to  show  for,  which  are 
about  the  average :  Eagle  brand  sugar,  $2.10  for  25  pounds ;  again,  same  day, 
same  sugar,  cash,  $1.50;  Arrow  brand  flour,  $3.75  per  hundredweight;  again, 
same  day,  same  flour,  $2.75  per  hundredweight,  cash ;  bacon,  16  cents  per  pound ; 
other  stores  11  to  12£  cents  per  pound,  cash.  I  could  go  on  and  give  you  a  long 
list  just  as  bad,  but  what's  the  use. 

You  say,  why  did  I  stand  it?  Why  did  I  not  raise  hell?  Because  I  had  seen 
what  had  happened  to  others  when  they  kicked.  Why  did  I  not  borrow  at  the 
banks  and  buy  for  cash?  Because  the  banks  didn't  like  my  security  or  claimed 
that  they  had  already  loaned  out  to  the  merchants  all  the  money  'they  had  to 
spare.  When  any  of  us  do  get  money  it  comes  high.  We  can  only  get  $25  or 
$50  at  a  time,  as  a  rule,  by  either  paying  $1  per  month  or  making  a  note  for 
six  months  for  $27.50  or  $55,  which  we  can  sometimes  get  carried  over  for  $1 
per  month.  There  is  absolutely  no  10  per  cent  money  for  the  renter  or  the 
small  farmer  in  this  county. 

No;  my  landlord  does  not  try  to  influence  my  vote.  While  he  is  very  much 
opposed  to  my  political  views,  he  knows  me  too  well  to  try  that.  Yes ;  I  know 
of  a  few  men  in  this  county  that  had  to  move  because  they  were  Socialists,  but 
I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  them  or  their  prior  landlords.  They  live 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  near  Stacy.  Could  easily  learn  their  names 
and  relative  circumstances  if  it  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  you. 

No ;  this  is  no  fish  story ;  it's  a  story  of  eels.  I  have  canceled  notes,  grocery 
bills,  mortgages,  and  rent  contracts,  and  can  produce  plenty  of  affidavits  to  back 
up  what  I  have  written,  and  will  do  it  if  called  upon. 

Yes ;  I  am  circulating  a  land  petition  and  getting  some  signers,  too ;  but  there 
are  three  or  four  men  circulating  petitions  in  this  community  now.  I  was  by 
myself  on  the  other  petitions  that  I  circulated. 

Yes;  I  bought  a  team  from  a  merchant  (Mr.  Brady)  ;  the  note  came  due;  I 
could  not  meet  it ;  he  took  the  team  and  $96.85  that  I  had  paid  on  it  besides. 

C.  G.  COXAN. 

MOXTAGTK.  TKX.,  March  ,?,  ./.0/.7. 
Mr.  W.  S.  NOBLE,  RocMalc,  Tc.r. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  Seeing  your  instructions  in  the  lit-bel,  will  write  and  give  you 
my  experience  as  a  renter. 

I  have  rented  the  most  of  my  life ;  was  called  a  good  renter.  I  always  kept 
up  the  place  as  I  would  my  own,  without  any  cost  to  the  landlord,  except  for 
material ;  .sometimes  I  furnished  that.  I  have  lived  in  shacks  that  were  not  as 
good  as  the  landlord's  horse  stable.  I  have  dug  wells,  built  houses,  cow  lots, 
hogpens,  corncribs,  horse  sheds,  grubbed  (cleared)  out  patches,  repaired  fences, 
cut  ditches,  all  without  any  cost  to  the  landlord.  Have  worked  and  helped  men 
pay  for  their  land,  school  their  children,  build  their  fine  houses  ami  barns,  while 
me  and  mine  lived  in  a  shack  and  worked  like  Turks;  our  children  grew  up 
without  education;  and  we  are  yet  poor  (most  are  homeless). 

I  at  last  went  to  Chickasaw  Nation,  where  there  was  some  outlet.  Raised 
enough  stock  to  buy  me  a  little  home  and  pay  for  it  (140  acres).  But  I  was  CO 
years  old  and  broken  down  when  this  was  accomplished,  and  now  I  will  have 
to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  with  broken-down  health  aiid  pain  and  aches. 
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Some  may  ask  why  I  did  not  buy  me  a  home  sooner  an-1  stop  paying  rent. 
Will  ask  landlords  how  much  clear  money  they  make  on  their  crops;  count 
up  expenses  and  see  if  you  can  come  out  with  as  much  as  the  one-third  and 
one-fourth  ahead;  if  you  can,  without  half  starving,  you  are  a  better  farmer 
than  I  am,  and  I  have  always  been  considered  first-class  wherever  I  have 
lived. 

Isn't  it  a  shame  to  make  a  man  slave  for  GO  years  in  order  to  spend  the  other 
few  years  of  life  as  an  invalid:  ^ 

Shame,  shame  on  a  system  that  will  allow  it ! 
Yours,  for  true  liberty, 

H.  L.  COOK. 


NOBLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

$38.50.  WEATHEBFOED,  TEXAS,  Jan.  l.'i,  1911. 

Without  grace,  Nov.  1st,  waiving  protest,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to 
pay  to  the  order  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  thirty-eight  & 
50/100  dollars,  at  the  First  National  Bank  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  for  value 
received  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  maturity, 
and  ten  per  cent  on  entire  amount  as  attorney's  fees,  if  collected  by  suit  or  by 
attorney.  ENOCH  HAEDAWAY, 

W.  H.  HAEDAWAY, 
J.  HAEDAWAY. 

No.  743. 

Due  Nov.  1.  1911. 

Paid  Oct.  13,  1911,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Tex. 

$55.00.  WEATHERFOBD,  TEXAS,  Feb.  0,  1011. 

Without  grace,  Oct.  15th,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the 
order  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford  fifty-five  dollars,  at  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  for  value  received,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  maturity,  and  ten  per  cent  on  entire 
amount  as  attorney's  fees,  if  collected  by  suit  or  by  attorney. 

No.  1048.  ENOCH    HABDAWAY. 

J.  HAEDAWAY. 

Due  Oct.  15,  1911. 

Paid  Oct.  13,  1911.     First  National  Bank,  Weathcrford,  Tex. 

$25.75.  WEATHEEFOED,  TEXAS,  Aug.  29,  1911. 

Without  grace,  Nov.  1st,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford  twenty-five  &  75/100  dollars  at  the 
First  National  Bank  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  for  value  received,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  maturity,  and  ten  per  cent  on  entire 
amount  as  attorney's  fees  if  collected  by  suit  or  by  attorney.  We,  the  makers, 
sureties,  endorsers,  and  guarantors  of  this  note,  hereby  severally  waive  present- 
ment for  payment,  notice  of  nonpayment,  protest  and  notice  of  protest,  and  dili- 
gence in  bringing  suit  as  required  by  law  against  any  party  hereto. 

ENOCH    HAKDAWAY. 
J.  HAEDAWAY. 

No.  2448. 

Due  Nov.  1,  1911. 

Paid  Oct.  13,  1911.     First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Tex. 

Received  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  chattel  mortgage 
given  by  Enoch  Hardaway  to  K.  W.  Davis,  trustee,  on  2  colts,  7  &  8  inos.  old, 
1st  B/C,  lint  &  seed,  on  C.  G.  Smith  farm,  to  secure  note  in  favor  of  said  bank 
for  $55,  due  Oct.  15/11. 
Filed  for  record  2/13/11. 

G.  L.  YOUNG, 

Clerk  County  Court,  Parker  County,  Texas. 
By  W.  H.  HUTCHESON, 

Deputy. 
Paid  Oct.  13,  1911.     First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Tex. 
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$55.00.  WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS,  Jan.  18,  1912. 

Without  grace,  Nov.  1st,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford  fifty-five  dollars  at  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  for  value  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  maturity,  and  ten  per  cent  on  entire  amount  as 
attorney's  fees  if  collected  by  suit  or  by  attorney.  We,  the  makers,  sureties, 
endorsers,  and  guarantors  of  this  note,  hereby  severally  waive  presentment  for 
payment,  notice  of  nonpayment,  protest  and  notice  of  protest,  and  diligence  in 
bringing  suit  as  required  by  law  against  any  party  hereto. 

ENOCH    HARDAWAY. 
J.  HAEDAWAY. 

No.  3649. 

Due  Nov.  1,  1912, 

Paid  Oct.  4,  1912.    First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 


Received  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  chattel  mortgage 
given  by  Enoch  Hardaway  to  R.  W.  Davis,  trustee,  on  one  bay  horse,  to  secure 
note  in  favor  of  said  bank  for  $55.00,  due  Nov.  1-12. 
Filed  for  record  Jan.  18-12. 

G.  L.  YOUNG, 
Clerk  County  Court,  Parker  County,  Texas. 

By  Hi'TCH, 
Paid  Oct.  4,  1912,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 


$27.50.  WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS,  April  11,  1912. 

Without  grace,  Nov.  1st,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford  twenty-seven  &  50/100  dollars,  at  the 
First  National  Bank,  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  for  value  received  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  maturity  and  ten  per  cent  on  entire 
amount  as  attorney's  fees,  if  colleced  by  suit  or  by  attorney.  We,  the  makers, 
sureties,  endorsers,  and  guarantors  of  this  note,  hereby  severally  waive  pre- 
sentment for  payment,  notice  of  nonpayment,  protest,  and  notice  of  protest 
and  diligence  in  bringing  suit  as  required  by  law  against  any  party  hereto. 

ENOCH  HARDAWAY. 
No.  4593. 
Due  Nov.  1,  1912. 
Paid  Sept.  18,  1912,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 

Received  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  chattel  mortgage 
given  by  Enoch  Hardaway  to  the  First  National  Bank,  on  one  filly,  2  yrs.  old,  14 
lids,  high,  the  third  bale  of  my  1912  cotton  crop  out  of  about  30  acres  I  will 
raise  on  Jake  WTolfenberger's  farm,  6  mi.  north,  to  secure  note  in  favor  of 
said  bank  for  $27.50,  due  Nov.  1st,  '12. 
Filed  for  record  4-11-12. 

G.  L.  YOUNG, 

Clerk  Count ij  Court,  Parker  County,  Texas. 
Paid  Sept.  19,  1912,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 

$110.00.  WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS,  April  4,  1913. 

Without  grace,  Nov.  1st,  1913,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the 
order  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford  one  hundred  ten  dollars, 
at  the  First  National  Bank,  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  for  value  received  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  from  maturity,  and  ten  per  cent 
on  entire  amount  as  attorney's  fees,  if  collected  by  suit  or  by  attorney.  We, 
the  makers,  sureties,  endorsers,  and  guarantors  of  this  note,  hereby  severally 
waive  presentment  for  payment,  notice  of  nonpayment,  protest,  and  notice 
of  protest  and  dilligence  in  bringing  suit  as  required  by  law  against  any  party, 
hereto. 

ENOCH  HARDAWAY. 

No.  7352. 

Due  Nov.  1,  1913. 

Paid  Oct.  17,  1913,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas, 
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Received  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  chattel  mortgage 
given  by  Enoch  Hardaway  to  the  First  National  Bank  on  1  bay  horse,  7  yrs., 
15  h.  h. ;  1  brown  mare,  8  yrs.,  14£  h.  h. ;  1st  2  B/c  1913  out  of  30  acres  cotton, 
to  secure  note  in  favor  of  said  bank  for  $110,  due  Apr.  4,  1913. 
Filed  for  record  4-4-13. 

WARD    BANKHEAD, 
Clerk  County  Court,  Parker  County,  Texas. 

H. 
Paid  Oct.  17;  1913,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 


Received  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  chattel  mortgage 
given  by  Enoch  Hardaway  to  the  First  National  Bank  on  1  bay  horse,  15  h.  h., 
8  yrs.;  1  blk.  mare,  14£  h.  h.,  9  years  (released  5/6/14)  ;  1  iron  gray  mare,  14J 
h.  h.,  4  years;  1  gray  mare,  14*  h.  h.,  4  years  (released  9/12/1914) — all  in- 
crease— to  secure  note  in  favor  of  said  bank  for  $220.00,  due  Oct.  15,  1914. 
Filed  for  record  Jan.  17,  1914. 

WARD  BANKHEAD, 
Clerk  County  Court,  Parker  County,  Texas. 

H. 
Paid  Jan.  23,  1915,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 


CHATTEL     MORTGAGE. 

THE  STATE  or  TEXAS,  County  o/  Parker: 

I,  Enoch  Hardaway,  of  said  county  and  State,  in  consideration  of  my  indebt- 
edness to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  evidenced  by  my  note 
of  date,  Jan.  17th,  1914,  for  the  sum  of  $220,  payable  Oct.  15,  1914,  also  my 
other  notes  as  follows : 

together  with  interest  and  attorney's  fees,  as  provided  therein,  and  for  all  other 
and  further  amounts  I  may  owe  or  hereafter  become  indebted  to  the  said  First 
National  Bank  of  Weatherofrd,  Texas,  do  hereby  bargain,  sell,  and  convey  to 
said  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  the  following-described  prop- 
erty situated  in  Parker  County, /Texas,  to  wit:  One  bay  mare,  three  years  old, 
354  hands  high,  which  I  bought  from  Henry  Barton,  located  on  Col.  Wolfen- 
berger's  farm  5  miles  north  of  Weatherford. 

To  have  and  to  hold  said  property  unto  said  bank,  its  successors  and  assigns 
forever.  And  to  obtain  said  credit  I  especially  represent  all  of  said  property 
to  belong  to  me  in  my  own  right,  and  is  free  from  debt,  mortgage,  or  lien  of 
any  kind. 

In  case  of  mortgage  on  cotton,  said  cotton  shall  be  free  from  lien,  landlord's 
claims  for  rent  and  advances,  claims  for  cultivating,  picking,  or  ginning  the 
same. 

This  conveyance,  however,  is  intended  as  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  above- 
mentioned  note  and  any  other  amount  I  may  owe  said  bank.  Provided,  never- 
theless, if  said  mortgagor  shall  duly  pay  said  note  according  to  the  tenor 
and  effect  thereof,  said  conveyance  shall  become  null  and  void,  otherwise  to 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

The  mortgagor  hereby  agrees  and  covenants  that  on  default  of  payment  of 
principal  or  interest,  or  any  sale  or  any  attempt  to  sell  said  goods  or  chattels, 
or  any  part  of  them,  or  to  remove  them  or  any  part  of  them,  from  the  county, 
or  from  their  present  location,  or  upon  any  seizure  of  them,  or  any  part  of 
them,  by  any  process  of  hiw,  or  if  any  holder  of  said  note  shall  at  any  time 
feel  unsafe  or  insecure  from  any  cause,  then,  and  in  that  event,  said  mortgagee 
or  its  assigns,  agent,  or  representative  is  hereby  authorized  at  his  option  to 
declare  all  said  note  due  and  to  take  actual  possession  of  said  property,  and 
to  sell  the  same  for  cash,  at  Weatherford,  in  Parker  County,  Texas,  with  or 
without  having  possession  of  said  property  present  at  said  sale,  after  having 
given  notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  terms  of  said  sale,  as  the  law  now  requires 
for  sales  of  personal  property  under  execution.  And  the  proceeds  arising  from 
such  sale  shall  be  applied — first  to  the  necessary  and  proper  expenses  of  such 
sale,  then  to  the  payment  of  said  note  then  remaining  unpaid,  the  balance 
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if  any,  to  be  paid  to  said  mortgagor  or  his  order.    The  said  mortgagee  or  assigns 
having  power  to  receive  said  money  and  make  hills  of  sale  of  said  property. 

Witness  my  hand  this  12  day  of  Sept.,  A.  D.  1914. 

ENOCH  HARDAWAY. 

Witnesses : 


Received  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  Texas,  chattel  mortgage, 
given  by  Enoch  Hardaway  to  the  First  National  Bank,  on  1  fawn  Jersey  cow, 
5  yrs.  old,  and  inc.  on  Col.  Wolfenberger's  place,  5  mi.  north.  This  mtg.  in 
lieu  of  one  on  blk.  mare  14-^  h.  h.  released  to  secure  note  in  favor  of  said  bank 
for  $220,  due  Oct.  15/14. 
Filed  for  record,  3/6/14. 

WARD  BANKHEAD, 
Clerk  County  Court,  Parker  County,  Texas. 

B. 
Paid  Jan.  23,  1915,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 

$220.00. 

WEATHERFORD,  TEXAS,  Jan.  nth,  191j. 

Without  grace,  Oct.  15th,  1914,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to  the 
order  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Weatherford,  two  hundred  twenty  dollars, 
at  the  First  National  Bank,  in  Weatherford,  Texas,  for  value  received  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  from  maturity,  and  ten  per  cent 
on  entire  amount  as  attorney's  fees,  if  collected  by  suit  or  by  attorney.  We, 
the  makers,  sureties,  endorsers,  and  guarantors  of  this  note,  hereby  severally 
waive  presentment  for  payment,  notice  of  nonpayment,  protest  and  notice  of 
protest  and  diligence  in  bringing  suit  as  required  by  law  against  any  party 
hereto. 

ENOCH  HARDAWAY. 

11/30,  agreed  to  accept  $20.00  and  carry  balance  over.  Will  not  ask  for  more. 
Will  have  16  B/C.  ? 

No.  9907. 

Due  Oct.  15,  1914. 
Paid  Jan.  23,  1915,  First  National  Bank,  Weatherford,  Texas. 


NOBLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

No.  2970. 
$112.00.  BOXHAM,  TEXAS,  Jan.  9, 

Oct.  1st,  1914,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us  promise  to  pay  to  First  State  Bank  of 
Bonham,  Texas,  or  order,  one  hundred  twelve  dollars,  at  their  office  in 
Bonham,  Texas,  for  value  received,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum  from  maturity  until  paid,  and  ten  per  cent  additional  on  amount 
due  for  attorney's  fees,  if  sued  upon  or  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for 
collection.  The  several  makers,  sureties,  endorsers,  and  guarantors  of  this 
note,  each,  jointly  and  severally  waive  presentment  for  payment,  protest,  and 
notice  of  protest,"  and  consent  to  any  extension  or  extensions  of  time  of  pay- 
ment by  renewal  notes  or  otherwise  without  being  discharged  from  liability 
until  the  final  payment  of  this  indebtedness.  Full  authority  is  hereby  given 
to  the  legal  holder  hereof  to  sell  any  collateral  security  assigned  or  attached  at 
public  or  private  sale  without  notice  upon  nonpayment. 

M.  S.  FOGLE. 
$100.00. 

Paid  Jan.  8,  1916,  First  State  Bank,  Bonham,  Texas. 

$11.25.  RAVENNA,  TEXAS,  May  5,  191%. 

On  Nov.  1st,  '14,  for  value  received,-!,  we,  or  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay  to 
the  order  of  the  Ravenna  State  Bank  of  Ravenna,  Texas,  eleven  25/100  dollars, 
at  the  Ravenna  State  Bank,  Ravenna,  Texas.  With  interest  from  maturity  until 
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paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  with  ten  per  cent  additional  as 
attorney's  fees  should  this  note  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  collec- 
tion, after  maturity,  or  judicial  proceeding  be  instituted  to  collect  the  same. 
The  maker  and  endorsers  hereof  severally  waive  presentation  for  payment, 
notice  of  nonpayment,  protest,  and  notice  of  protest,  and  agree  to  all  exten- 
sions and  partial  payments  before  or  after  maturity,  without  prejudice  to  the 
holder  hereof. 

Full  authority  is  hereby  given  to  the  payee  hereof,  or  its  assignees,  to  sell  any 
collateral  security  now  or  hereafter  assigned  and  hereto  attached,  at  public  or 
private  sale,  upon  nonpayment  of  this  note. 

M.  S.  FOGLE. 

P.  O.  address,  Ravenna,  Tex.,  Route  1. 

Witnesses : 

JNO.  W.  PALMORE. 
D.  D.  DUNN. 

No.  862. 

Paid  Nov.  23,  1914,  the  Ravenna  State  Bank,  Ravenna,  Texas. 


NOBLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 

VEENON,  TEX.,  Dec.  15, 
Mr.  W.  S.  NOBLE,  Rockdale,  Texas. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  letter  to  hand  and  contents  noted.  I  went  to  see  the 
farmers'  union  officers  the  day  before.  The  president,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephens,  says 
the  banks  of  Vernon  would  not  loan  them  money  to  buy  seed  unless  they  would 
let  the  Vernon  oil  mill  have  the  seed.  Mr.  D.  D.  McCroskey,  manager  of  the 
union,  says  that  they  should  let  the  oil  mill  have  the  seed,  but  bound  them 
(the  union)  not  to  raise  any  disturbance  about  the  seed.  Mr.  Schmidt,  one  of 
the  directors,  says,  "  The  bankers  would  not  let  us  have  seed,  unless  we  turned 
the  seed  to  the  Vernon  oil  mill."  But  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  statement, 
because  they  owed  the  banker  about  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  and  if  they 
made  any  official  statement  the  banker  might  close  them  out  of  business.  So 
you  readily  see  that  the  thing  is  "  grabbed,"  everything. 

The  president  and  manager  both  promised  they  would  write  you  last  night, 
but  I  doubt  that  it  will  be  carried  out.  I  would  like  you  to  send  me  a  view 
of  their  statement,  if  you  can  conveniently  do  so. 

The  truth  is — the  oil  mills  controlls  the  banks,  or  the  banks  own  the  oil  mills. 

The  farmers  union  have  an  oil  mill  at  Wichita,  and  the  people  have  stock  in  it, 
but  for  this  cause  the  farmers  are  deprived  from  using  or  getting  any  benefit 
out  of  it. 

Remember  we  were  getting  $11  for  our  seed,  until  a  new  seed  buyer  came  in, 
and  now  seed  is  $18  per  ton. 

It  was  estimated.  I  heard  yesterday,  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  have 
lost  about  $48,000  at  this  time,  by  the  graft. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  U.  WELLS. 


NOBLE  EXHIBIT  NO.  6. 

VEUNON,  TEXAS,  Nor.  9,  101  j. 
W.  S.  NOBLE,  Ksq. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  hand  you  herewith  a  little  information  in  regard  to  the  indus- 
trial conditions  in  this  country.  The  one  dollar  bonus  system  is  getting  com- 
mon in  this  country  for  any  good  farm  or  a  farm  with  good  conveniences. 
Some  are  asking  half  of  what  is  made  on  their  farm;  the  tenant  to  furnish 
everything.  The  majority  of  the  third  and  fourth  rents  have  very  bad  con- 
veniences. Very  poor  shacks  to  live  in;  some  are  hardly  fit  for  stock  to  win- 
ter in. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  facts  concerning  the  oil  mill  scheme.  We  were  only 
getting  $11  per  ton  for  seed  until  the  last  few  days ;  a  man  dropped  off  at  Ver- 
non and  seed  has  gone  up  to  $16  per  ton  now.  And  as  there  has  been  about 
8,000  tons  of  seed  ginned  you  see  the  farmers  have  at  those  figures  lost  about 
$40,000.  (No  scheme  at  all.) 
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The  bank  would  not  loan  the  farmers'  union  first  money  to  buy  with  unless 
they  would  sell  their  seed  to  the  home  oil  mill. 

Now,  these  are  facts  and  you  can  get  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  verify 
my  statements. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  U.  WELLS. 

P.  S. — I  am  a  Baptist  minister  and  would  like  to  see  something  done  for  the 
poor  man  that  can't  help  himself. 


GIDDIN-GS  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

UNITED  STATES  USUKY  LAWS. 

The  act  of  June  3,  1864,  provides  as  follows : 

"  SEC.  5197.  Limitation  upon  rate  of  interest  ivliich  may  be  taken. — Any  asso- 
ciation may  take,  receive,  reserve,  and  charge  on  any  loan  or  discount  made,  or 
upon  any  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  evidences  of  debt,  interest  at  the  rate 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  where  the  bank  is 
located,  and  no  more,  except  that  where  by  the  laws  of  any  State  a  different 
rate  is  limited  for  banks  of  issue  organized  under  State  laws,  the  rate  so  lim- 
ited shall  be  allowed  for  associations  organized  or  existing  in  any  such  State 
tinder  this  title.  When  no  rate  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  Territory, 
or  District,  the  bank  may  take,  receive,  reserve,  or  charge  a  rate  not  exceeding 
seven  per  centum,  and  such  interest  may  be  taken  in  advance,  reckoning  the 
days  for  which  the  note,  bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  has  to  run.  And  the 
purchase,  discount,  or  sale  of  a  bonafide  bill  of  exchange,  payable  at  another 
place  than  the  place  of  such  purchase,  discount,  or  sale,  at  not  more  than  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  for  sight  drafts  in  addition  to  the  interest  shall  not 
be  considered  as  taking  or  receiving  a  greater  rate  of  interest. 

"  S53.  5198.  Consequences  of  taking  usurious  interest. — The  taking,  receiving, 
reserving,  or  charging  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than  is  allowed  by  the  pre- 
ceding section,  when  knowingly  done,  shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  the  en- 
tire interest  which  the  note,  bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  carries  with  it,  or 
which  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon.  In  case  the  greater  rate  of  interest 
has  been  paid,  the  person  by  whom  it  has  been  paid,  or  his  legal  representa- 
tives, may  recover  back,  in  an  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  debt,  twice 
the  amount  of  the  interest  thus  paid  from  the  association  taking  or  receiving 
the  same ;  provided  such  action  is  commenced  within  two  years  from  the  time 
the  usurious  transaction  occurred.  That  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings  against 
any  association  under  this  title  may  be  had  in  any  circuit,  district,  or  Terri- 
torial court  of  the  United  States  held  within  the  district  in  which  such  asso- 
ciation may  be  established,  or  in  any  State,  county,  or  municipal  court  in  the 
county  or  city  in  which  said  association  is  located  having  jurisdiction  in  simi- 
lar cases." 

The  last  section  was  amended  by  act  of  February  18,  1875,  adding  the  last 
sentence  beginning  with  the  words.  "  That  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings,"  etc. 


GIDBINGS  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

The  Oklahoma  statute  provides : 

1004.  Legal  and  contract  rates  of  interest. — The  legal  rate  of  interest  shall 
not  exceed  six  per  cent,  in  the  absence  of  any  contract  as   to  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  by  contract  parties  may  agree  upon  any  rate  not  to  exceed  ten 
per  cent  per  annum.    Said  rates  of  six  and  ten  per  cent  shall  be,  respectively, 
the  legal  rate  and  the  maximum  contract  rates  of  interest. 

1005.  Actions    to   recover   forfeiture. — The   taking,    receiving,    reserving,    or 
charging  a  rate  of  interest  greater  than  is  allowed  by  the  preceding  section 
shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  twice  the  amount  of  interest  which  the  note, 
bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt  carries  with  it,  or  which  has  been  agreed  to  be 
paid  thereon.     In  case  a  greater  rate  of  interest  has  been  paid,  the  person 
by  whom  it  has  been  paid,  or  his  legal  representatives,  may  recover  from  the 
person,   firm   or   corporation  taking  or   receiving  same,    in    an   action   on   the 
nature  of  an  action  of  debt,  twice  the  amount  of  the  interest  so  paid :  Provided 
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such  action  shall  be  brought  within  two  years  after  the  maturity  of  such 
usurious  contract:  Provided  further,  That  before  any  suit  can  be  brought  to 
recover  such  usurious  interest,  the  party  bringing  such  suit  must  make  written 
demand  for  return  of  such  usury. 


GIDDINGS  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 
FEDERAL   USURY   DECISIONS. 

It  may  interest  the  commission  to  have  a  brief  digest  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Federal  courts  in  construing  the  national  usury  statutes.  Some  of  the  main 
points  decided  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  in  1864  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  validity  of  the  contract  is  not  aft'ected  by  taking  or  reserving  an 
unlawful  rate  of  interest. 

2.  The  charging  of  interest  in  a  running  account  has  been  held  not  to  be 
within  the  purview  of  the  statute. 

3.  Where  a  note  is  given  to  extend  time  of  payment  of  a  usurious  indebted- 
ness, or  in  renewal  of  a  prior  note,  it  does  not  constitute  payment  of  the 
usurious  interest  in  the  prior  transaction. 

4.  Usury  is  a  personal  defense,  only  available  to  parties  to  the  usurious  trans- 
action, although  this  does  not  apply  to  an  accommodation  endorser  or  maker 
or  sureties. 

5.  The  statute  does  not  apply  where  the  overcharge  was  not  knowingly  re- 
ceived by  the  bank. 

6.  The  bank  is  not  liable  for  penalties  unless  the  unlawful  interest  has  been 
actually  paid. 

7.  There  is  no  right  of  action  in  an  accommodation  endorser  to  recover  a 
penalty. 

8.  The  national  banking  laws  alone  apply  to  national  banks,  so  far  as  the 
penalties  are  prescribed,  although  the  State  courts  have  jurisdiction. 

9.  The  statutory  remedy  prescribed  is  exclusive  of  all  others,  since  it  creates 
the  right  to  recovery  and  also  prescribes  the  remedy. 

10.  Where  the  interest  is  greater  than  the  law  allows,  and  even  where  it  has 
been  actually  paid,  only  legal  interest  paid  can  be  set  off  against  the  principal 
sum  in  an  action  to  recover  the  debt. 

* 

CONCLUSION. 

It,   therefore,   will   readily   be   seen   that   the   law   is   largely    ineffective. 


GIDDINGS  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

HENRY    CAREY'S    SPEECH    ON    THE   RATES    OF   INTEREST    IN    THE    PENNSYLVANIA 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION,  1873. 

In  the  constitutional  convention,  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  article 
reported  from  the  committee  on  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, the  first  section  being  as  follows :  "  In  the  absence  of  special  contracts 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  and  discount  shall  be  seven  per  centum  per  annum, 
but  special  contracts  for  higher  or  lower  rates  shall  be  lawrful.  All  national 
and  other  banks  of  issue  shall  be  restricted  to  the  rate  of  seven  per  centum  per 
annum/'  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey  made  an  address  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  section. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  remarks : 

"  Precisely  a  century  and  a  half  since,  in  1723,  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania reduced  the  legal  charge  for  the  use  of  money  from  eight  to  six  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  was  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  civilization,  prov- 
ing, as  it  did,  that  the  labor  of  the  present  was  obtaining  increasing  power  over 
accumulations  of  the  past,  the  laborer  approaching  toward  equality  with  the 
capitalist.  At  that  point  it  has  since  remained,  with,  however,  some  change  in 
the  penalties  which  had  been  then  prescribed  for  violations  of  the  law. 

Throughout  the  recent  war  the  financial  policy  of  the  National  Government 
so  greatly  favored  the  money-borrower  and  the  laborer  as  to  have  afforded  rea- 
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son  for  believing  that  the  actual  rate  of  interest  was  about  to  fall  permanently 
below  the  legal  one,  with  the  effect  of  speedily  causing  usury  laws  to  fall  into 
entire  disuse.  Since  its  close,  however,  under  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  was 
the  real  road  to  resumption,  all  the  Treasury  operations  favored  the  money- 
lender;  the  result  exhibiting  itself  in  the  facts  that  combinations  are  being 
everywhere  formed  for  raising  the  price  of  money ;  that  the  long  loans  of  the 
past  are  being  daily  more  and  more  superseded  by  the  call  loans  of  the  present ; 
that  manufacturer  and  merchant  are  more  and  more  fleeced  by  Shylocks  who 
would  gladly  take  '  the  pound  of  flesh  nearest  the  heart '  from  all  over  whom 
they  are  enabled  to  obtain  control. 

"Anxious  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  unhappy  state  of  things,  these  latter 
now  invite  their  victims  to  give  their  aid  towards  leveling  the  barriers  by  which 
they  themselves  are  even  yet  to  a  considerable  extent  protected,  assuring  them 
that  further  grant  of  power  will  be  followed  by  greater  moderation  in  its  ex- 
ercise. Misled  thereby,  money  borrowers,  traders,  and  manufacturers  are  seen 
uniting  year  after  year  with  their  common  enemy  in  the  effort  at  obtaining  a 
repeal  of  the  lawrs  in  regard  to  money,  under  which  the  State  has  so  greatly 
prospered.  Happily  our  workingmen,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  laborers  fail 
to  see  that  advantage  is  likely  to  accrue  to  them  from  a  change  whose  obvious 
tendency  is  that  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  few  who  have  money  to  lend 
over  the  many  who  need  to  borrow;  and  hence  it  is  that  their  representatives 
at  Harrisburg  have  so  steadily  closed  their  ears  against  the  siren  song  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  lead  their  constituents  to  give  their  aid  to  the  work  of  their 
own  destruction. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  that  we  are  now  asking  to  give  place  in 
the  organic  law  to  a  provision  by  means  of  which  this  deplorable  system  is  to 
be  made  permanent,  the  legislature  being  thereby  prohibited,  be  the  necessity 
what  it  may,  from  placing  any  restraint  upon  the  few  who  now  control  the 
supply  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  machinery  of  commerce,  as  against  the 
many  whose  existence,  and  that  of  their  wives  and  children,  is  dependent 
upon  the  obtaining  the  use  thereof  on  such  terms  as  shall  not  from  year  to  year 
cause  them  to  become  more  and  more  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  already 
rich.  This  being  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  that  any  such  idea  has 
been  suggested,  it  may  be  well,  before  determining  on  its  adoption,  to  study 
what  has  been  elsewhere  done  in  this  direction,  and  what  has  been  the  result." 

Mr.  Carey  then  proceeded  to  quote  at  great  length  from  recent  and  able 
writers  the  results  that  had  followed  in  England  from  the  adoption  of  the 
proposition  nowr  before  the  convention.  These  may  be  summed  up  as  the 
charging  of  enormous  rates  of  interest,  the  London  joint-stock  banks  making 
dividends  among  their  stockholders  to  the  extent  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  almost 
forty  per  cent,  the  whole  of  which  has  ultimately  to  be  taken  from  the  wages 
of  labor  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  agriculture.  At  no  time,  said  Mr. 
Carey,  in  Britain's  history  have  pauperism  and  usury  traveled  so  closely  hand 
in  hand  together — the  rich  growing  rich  to  an  extent  that,  till  now,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  fabulous,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  having  grown  in 
like  proportion. 

After  discussing  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  -in  some  of  the 
American  States,  Mr.  Carey  continued : 

"  We  may  be  told,  however,  that  at  times  money  is  abundant,  and  that  even 
so  late  as  last  summer  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  legal  interest.  Such  certainly 
was  the  case  with  those  who  desired  to  put  it  out  on  call ;  but  at  that  very 
moment  those  who  needed  to  obtain  the  use  of  money  for  long  periods  were 
being  taxed,  even  on  securities  of  unexceptionable  character,  at  double,  or  more 
than  double,  the  legal  rates.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  existing  system  is 
in  the  direction  of  annihilating  the  disposition  for  making  those  permanent 
loans  of  money  by  means  of  which  the  people  of  other  countries  are  enabled  to 
carry  into  effect  operations  tending  to  secure  to  themselves  control  of  the 
world's  commerce.  Under  that  system  there  is,  and  there  can  be,  none  of  that 
stability  in  the  price  of  money  required  for  carrying  out  such  operations. 

"  Leaving  out  of  view  the  recent  great  combination  for  the  maintenance  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  there  has  been  none  so  powerful,  none  so  dangerous 
as  that  which  now  exists  among  those  who,  having  obtained  a  complete  con- 
trol of  the  money  power,  are  laboring  to  obtain  legal  recognition  of  the  right 
of  capital  to  perfect  freedom  n*  regards  all  the  measures  to  which  it  may  be 
pleased  to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  perfect  control  over  labor. 
Already  several  of  the  States  have  to  some  extent  yielded  to  the  pressure  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  Chief  among  these  is  Massachusetts,  the 
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usury  laws  having  there  been  totally  repealed,  and  with  the  effect,  says  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  that  State,  that  '  all  the  savings  institutions  of  the  city  at 
once  raised  the  rate  from  six  to  seven  per  cent ;  those  out  of  the  city  to  seven 
and  a  half  and  eight  per  cent,  and  there  was  no  rate  too  high  for  the  greedy. 
The  consequence,'  as  he  continues,  '  has  been  disastrous  to  industrial  pursuits. 
Of  farming  towns  in  my  country,  more  than  one  quarter  have  diminished  in 
population.' 

-"Rates  per  day  have  now  to  a  great  extent,  as  I  am  assured,  superseded  the 
old  rates  per  month  or  year,  2  cents  per  day,  or  $7.30  per  annum,  having  be- 
come the  charge  for  securities  of  the  highest  order.  What,  under  such  circum- 
stances, must  be  the  rate  for  paper  of  those  who,  sound  and  solvent  as  they 
may  be,  can  not  furnish  such  security  may  readily  be  imagined.  Let  the 
monopoly  system  be  maintained  and  the  rate,  even  at  its  headquarters,  New 
England,  will  attain  a  far  higher  point  than  any  that  has  yet  been  reached ; 
this,  too,  in  despite  of  the  fact  that  her  people  had  so  promptly  secured  to 
themselves  a  third  of  the  whole  circulation  allowed  to  the  40,000,000  of  the 
population  of  the  Union  scattered  throughout  almost  a  continent.  How  greatly 
they  value  the  power  that  has  been  thus  obtained  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
to  every  effort  at  inducing  them  to  surrender,  for  advantage  of  the  West  or 
South,  and  portion  thereof  has  met  with  resistance  so  determined  that  nothing 
has  been  yet  accomplished. 

"Abandonment  of  our  present  policy  is  strongly  urged  upon  us  for  the  reason 
that  mortgages  bear  in  New  York  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  A  Pennsylvania!! 
in  any  of  the  northern  counties  has,  as  we  are  told,  but  to  cross  the  line  to 
obtain  the  best  security  at  seven  per  cent.  Why,  however,  is  it  that  his 
neighbors  find  themselves  compelled  to  go  abroad  when  desirous  of  obtaining 
money  on  such  security?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  taxation  of  mortgages  is  there  so  great  as  to  absorb  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  interest  promised  to  be  paid. 

"Again,  we  are  told  that  Ohio  legalizes  '  special  contracts '  up  to  eight  per 
cent,  and  that  if  we  would  prevent  the  efflux  of  capital  we  must  follow  in  the 
same  direction.  Is  there,  however,  in  the  exhibit  now  made  by  that  State  any- 
thing to  wnrrant  us  in  so  doing?  Like  Pennsylvania,  she  has  abundance  of  coal 
and  ore.  She  has  two  large  cities,  the  one  fronting  on  the  Ohio  and  the  other 
on  the  Lakes,  giving  her  more  natural  facilities  for  maintaining  commerce  than 
are  possessed  by  Pennsylvania;  and  yet  while  the  addition  to  her  population 
in  the  last  decade  was  but  306,000,  that  of  Pennsylvania  was  615.000.  In  that 
time  she  added  900  to  her  railroad  mileage,  Pennsylvania  meantime  adding 
'2,500.  While  her  capital  engaged  in  manufactures  rose  from  57  to  141  millions, 
that  of  Pennsylvania  grew  from  109  to  406,  the  mere  increase  of  the  one  being 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  other.  May  we  find  in 
these  figures  any  evidence  that  capital  has  been  attracted  to  Ohio  by  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  or  repelled  from  our  State  by  a  lower  one?  Assuredly  not. 

"  What  in  this  direction  is  proposed  to  be  done  among  ourselves  is  shown  in 
the  section  now  presented  for  our  consideration.  By  it  the  legal  rate  in  the 
absence  of  *  special  contracts '  is  to  be  raised  to  seven  per  cent,  such  *  contracts,' 
however  ruinous  in  their  character,  and  whatsoever  the  nature  of  the  security, 
are  to  be  legalized ;  the  only  exception  to  these  sweeping  charges  being  that 
national  banks  issuing  circulating  notes  are  to  be  limited  to  seven  per  cent. 
Shylock  asked  only  '  the  due  and  forfeit  of  his  bond.'  Let  this  section  be 
adopted,  let  him  then  present  himself  in  any  of  our  courts,  can  its  judge  do 
other  than  decide  that  '  the  law  allows  it  and  the  court  awards  it,'  monstrous 
as  may  have  been  the  usury,  and  discreditable  as  may  have  been  the  arts  by 
means  of  which  the  unfortunate  debtor  may  have  been  entrapped?  Assuredly 
not.  Shylock,  happily,  was  outwitted,  the  bond  having  made  no  provision  for 
taking  even  'one  jot  of  blood.'  Here  the  unfortunate  debtor  forced  by  his 
flinty-hearted  creditor  into  a  '  special  contract '  utterly  ruinous,  may,  in  view 
of  the  destruction  of  all  hope  for  the  future  of  his  wife  and  children,  shed  almost 
tears  of  blood,  but  they  will  be  of  no  avail :  yet  do  we  claim  to  live  under  a 
system  whose  foundation  stone  exhibits  itself  in  the  great  precept  from  which 
we  learn  that  duty  requires  of  us  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  others- 
should  do  unto  ourselves. 

"  By  the  English  law  the  little  landowner,  the  mechanic  who  owns  the  house 
in  which  he  lives,  is  protected  against  his  wealthy  mortgagee.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  farmer,  suffering  under  the  effects  of  blight  or  drought,  and  thus 
deprived  of  power  to  meet  with  punctuality  the  demands  of  his  mortgagee,  is 
to  have  no  protection  whatsoever.  So,  too,  with  the  poor  mechanic  suffering 
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temporarily  by  reason  of  accidental  incapacity  for  work,  and,  with  the  sheriff 
full  in  view  before  him,  compelled  to  enter  into  a  *  special  contract '  doubling, 
if  not  trebling,  the  previous  rate  of  interest.  Infamous  as  may  be  its  extortion, 
the  court  may  not  deny  the  aid  required  for  its  enforcement. 

"  The  amount  now  loaned  on  mortgage  security  in  this  State  at  six  per  cent 
is  certainly  not  less  than  $400,000,000,  and  probably  extends  to  $500,000,000, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  liable  to  be  called  for  at  any  moment.  Let  this  sec- 
tion be  adopted  and  we  shall  almost  at  once  witness  a  combined  movement 
among  mortgagees  for  raising  the  rate  of  interest.  Notices  demanding  payment 
will  fly  thick  as  hail  throughout  the  State,  every  holder  of  such  security  know- 
ing well  that  the  greater  the  alarm  that  can  be  produced,  and  the  more  utter 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  other  moneys,  the  larger  may  be  made  the 
future  rate  of  interest.  The  unfortunate  mortgagor  must  then  accept  the 
terms,  hard  as  they  may  be,  dictated  to  him  by  the  8,  10,  12,  or  20  per  cent. 
Such,  as  I  am  assured,  has  been  the  course  of  things  in  Connecticut,  where  dis- 
tress the  most  severe  has  been  produced  by  a  recent  abandonment  by  the  State 
of  the  policy  under  which  it  has  in  the  past  so  greatly  prospered.  At  this  mo- 
ment her  savings  banks  are  engaged  in  compelling  mortgagors  to  accept  eight 
per  cent  as  the  present  rate.  How  long  it  will  be  before  they  will  carry  it  up 
to  ten  or  twelve,  or  what  will  be  the  effect,  remains  to  be  seen.  Already  among 
ourselves  the  effects  of  the  sad  blunders  of  our  great  financiers  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  very  unpleasant  fact  that  sheriff's  sales  are  six  times  more  numer- 
ous than  they  were  in  the  period  from  1861  to  1867,  when  the  country  was  so 
severely  suffering  under  the  wraste  of  property,  labor,  and  life  which  had  but 
then  occurred.  Let  this  section  be  adopted,  giving  perfect  freedom  to  the 
Shylocks  of  the  day,  and  the  next  half  dozen  years  will  witness  the  transfer, 
under  the  sheriff's  hammer,  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  real  property  of  both 
the  city  and  the  State.  Of  all  the  devices  yet  invented  for  the  subjugation 
of  labor  by  capital,  there  is  none  that  can  claim  to  be  entitled  to  take  prec- 
edence of  that  which  has  been  now  proposed  for  our  consideration. 

"  Rightly  styled  the  Keystone  of  the  Union,  one  duty  yet  remains  to  her  to 
be  performed,  to  wit,  that  of  bringing  about  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
power  over  that  machinery  for  whose  use  men  pay  interest  which  is  known  as 
money.  New  England,  being  rich  and  having  her  people  concentrated  within 
very  narrow  limits,  has  been  allowed  to  absorb  a  portion  of  that  power  fully 
equal  to  her  needs,  while  this  State,  richer  still,  has  been  so  '  cabined  cribbed, 
confined,'  that  her  mine  and  furnace  operators  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  that 
circulating  medium  by  whose  aid  alone  can  they  distribute  among  their  work- 
men their  shares  of  the  things  produced.  New  York,  already  rich,  has  been 
allowed  to  absorb  a  fourth  of  the  permitted  circulation,  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  west  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  hence  it  is  that  her  people  are  enabled  to  levy  upon  those  of  all  these  latter 
such  enormous  taxes.  To  the  w^ork  of  correcting  this  enormous  evil  Pennsyl- 
vania should  now  address  herself.  Instead  of  following  in  the  wake  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  thereby  giving  to  the  monopoly  an  increase  of  strength, 
let  her  place  herself  side  by  side  with  the  suffering  States  of  the  West,  the 
South,  and  the  Southwest,  demanding  that  what  has  been  made  free  to  New 
York  and  New  England  shall  be  made  equally  free  to  her  and  them.  -  Let  her 
do  this,  and  the  remedy  will  be  secured,  with  such  increase  in  the  general  power 
for  developing  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  Union  as  will  speedily  make  of  it 
an  iron  and  cloth  exporting  State,  with  such  power  for  retaining  and  controlling 
the  precious  metals  as  will  place  it  on  a  surer  footing  in  that  respect  than  any 
of  the  powers  of  the  eastern  world. 

"  The  more  rapid  the  societary  circulation,  and  the  greater  the  facility  of 
making  exchanges  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  place  to  place,  the  greater 
is  the  tendency  toward  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  toward  equality  in 
the  condition  of  laborer  and  employer,  and  toward  growth  and  power  to  com- 
mand the  services  of  all  the  metals,  gold  and  silver  included. 

"  It  will  be  said,  however,  that  adoption  of  such  measures  as  have  been  in- 
dicated would  tend  to  produce  a  general  rise  of  prices ;  or,  in  the  words  of  our 
self-styled  economists,  would  cause  '  inflation.'  The  vulgar  error  here  involved 
was  examined  some  thirty  years  since  by  an  eminent  British  economist,  and  with 
a  thoroughness  never  before  exhibited  in  reference  to  any  other  economic  ques- 
tion whatsoever,  the  result  exhibiting  itself  in  the  following  brief  words  of  a 
highly  distinguished  American,  one  published  some  twelve  or  fifteen  year  since, 
to  wit :  'Among  the  innumerable  influences  which  go  to  determine  the  general 
rate  of  prices,  the  quantity  of  money,  or  currency,  is  one  of  the  least  effective.' 
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"  Since  then  we  have  had  a  great  war,  in  the  course  of  which  there  have 
been  numerous  and  extensive  changes  in  the  price  of  commodities,  every  one 
of  which  is  clearly  traceable  to  causes  «widely  different  from  those  to  which 
they  so  generally  are  attributed.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the  question 
now  before  us  is  one  of  right  and  justice,  and  not  of  mere  expediency.  North 
and  east  of  Pennsylvania  eight  millions  of  people  have  been  allowed  a  greater 
share  of  the  most  important  of  all  powers — the  money  one — than  has  been  al- 
lotted to  the  thirty-two  millions  south  and  west  of  New  York,  and  have  thus 
been  granted  a  power  of  taxation  that  should  be  no  longer  tolerated.  The  basis 
of  our  whole  system  is  to  be  found  in  equality  before  the  law,  each  and  every 
man,  each  and  every  State,  being  entitled  to  exercise  the  same  powers  that  are 
permitted  to  our  people  or  other  States.  If  the  Union  is  to  be  maintained, 
it  can  not  be  so  on  no  terms  other  than  those  of  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  equality  that  has  here  been  indicated.  To  the  work  of  compelling  that 
recognition  Pennsylvania  should  give  herself,  inscribing  on  her  shield  the  brief 
words,  *  Fiat  justitia,  mat  ccelum  * — let  justice  be  done  though  the  heavens 
fall !  " 


GIDDINGS  EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 
INDIAN  LAND  QUESTIONS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  unduly  to  criticize  conditions  in  Oklahoma,  but  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  tenant  conditions  there,  due  to  Indian  questions  in 
particular,  are  infinitely  worse  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  To  protect 
the  Indian  by  not  permitting  the  alienation  of  his  lands  is  doing  not  only  the 
Indian  an  in  justice  but  the  white  man  as  well.  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  on  the  east  side  of  the  State  are  tenants.  By  that  I  mean  on  the 
Indian  Territory  side  of  the  State.  The  Government,  having  driven  the  Indian 
to  this  as  a  last  resort  and  having  in  the  past  mistreated  him,  now  seeks  to 
protect  him  through  a  system  which  in  itself  is  mistreatment.  The  Indian 
gets  in  rental  of  from  $25  to  $150  for  80  acres  of  his  allotment.  If  he  were 
permitted  to  sell  this  land  on  long-time  payments  he  would  receive  an  annual 
income  far  greater  than  his  rentals.  The  tenant  has  but  little  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  these  lands.  He  can  not  take  those  improvements  away 
with  him.  He  does  not  know  what  the  coming  year  will  bring  forth,  so  far 
as  a  renewal  of  his  lease  is  concerned.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  good-roads 
question  or  schools  or  churches  or  public  improvements  to  that  extent  he 
would  be  if  he  were  a  real  American  citizen.  The  net  result  is  that  the  land 
is  poorly  farmed,  there  is  no  real  conservation  of  the  soil,  the  fertility  of  the 
land  thus  decreases  and  will  decrease  more  than  the  normal  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  land  as  time  goes  on.  He  is  poorly  housed,  generally  a  shack 
such  as  you  would  hardly  want  your  horse  to  live  in.  Almost  one-half  of 
the  State  is  in  this  condition,  not  on  account  of  the  lack  of  intelligence  and 
industry  of  the  people,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  creation 
and  execution  of  Federal  laws  governing  the  Indians.'  The  result  is  that  there 
is  no  premium  put  upon  thrift.  The  thrifty  tenant,  if  he  puts  something  by, 
seeing  conditions,  wants  to  move  to  more  profitable  fields,  and  thus  there  is 
left  that  class  that  is  either  thriftless  or  unable  to  move  if  their  crops  fail  or 
misfortune  overtake  them  in  any  way. 

Under  the  act  of  1908  all  Indians  under  half  blood  may  alienate  their  lands. 
Their  restrictions  are  removed.  Of  three-quarters  blood  there  may  be  an  aliena- 
tion of  their  land  except  homesteads,  under  similar  conditions.  Over  that,  there 
may  be  no  alienation.  These  two  classes  of  Indians  constitute  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  population.  The  full  bloods  may  not  alienate.  There  are 
but  two  classes  of  Indians,  there  being  no  middle  ground — the  competent  and 
the  incompetent.  Why  not  let  their  lands  be  sold  as  follows:  (1)  If  on  long- 
time payments  giving  them  the  payments  when  due,  or  (2)  if  for  cash  the 
United  States  Government  to  invest  the  proceeds  for  the  incompetents  and 
from  which  they  would  derive  a  much  greater  income  than  through  the  rentals. 
For  instance,  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Caddo  full  bloods  may  not  alienate 
their  lands,  but  when  they  die  the  lands,  being  called  dead-Indian  lands,  are 
sold  and  the  money  invested  or  deposited  in  banks  drawing  a  rate  of  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  through  this 
system  these  Indians  receive  much  more  than  from  the  mere  rental  of  their 
land.  The  system  now  in  vogue  in  the  Indian  Territory  side  of  the  State  is 
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a  paradise  for  land  speculators.  One  firm  controls  30,000  acres  of  land  and 
lias  over  1,500  tenants.  That  firm  is  Mull  in  &  Mullin,  of  Ardmore — splendid 
gentlemen  and  men  of  integrity.  It  is  tlie  system  and  not  these  men  at 
which  I  am  driving.  This  firm,  and  similar  firms,  keep  their  eyes  peeled  for 
profitable  investments  by  the  purchase  of  Indian  land  or  its  rental,  then  rent- 
ing in  turn  for  a  profit  or  selling  the  rental  thereof. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Big  Chief  No  Care  lives  away  over  on  the  east  side  of 
the  State,  and  has  an  allotment  on  the  west  side  of  the  State  consisting  of,  we 
will  say,  80  acres.  Farmer  A  has  80  acres  adjoining  it,  but  he  can  not  go 
away  over  on  the  east  side  of  the  State  seeking  to  make  a  contract  with  the 
Indian  which,  in  turn,  through  red  tape,  must  be  approved  by  the  superin- 
tendent, nor  will  Big  Chief  No  Care  come  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  State 
to  look  after  his  allotment.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Speculator  spots  this  80-acre 
allotment,  gets  a  lease  on  it  for  an  inconsequential  sum,  and  sells  the  lease  at 
a  profit  or  rents  the  land  at  a  neat  profit.  The  average  farmer  can  not  com- 
pete with  such  conditions,  because  he  hasn't  the  means  at  his  command  to  as- 
certain where  these  valuable  tracts  may  exist,  while  the  speculator  has  a  "  bead  " 
on  every  one  of  them.  The  commission  can  readily  see  that  under  such  con- 
ditions the  tenant  farmer,  of  necessity,  would  not  take  such  an  interest  in 
a  farm  as  if  he  had  some  assurance  that  he  might  stay  there  and  ultimately 
obtain  a  home.  Home  ownership  is  the  safest  conservator  of  American  great- 
ness. It  is  safe  to  assert,  then,  that  these  lands  are  poorly  farmed  by  tenants, 
the  houses  are  not  fit  for  human  habitation,  ordinarily — there  is  nothing  to 
protect  the  tenant  or  to  encourage  him.  Under  such  conditions  there  can  not 
be  a  scientific  soil  conservation  and,  naturally,  there  is  a  depletion  of  soil  fer- 
tility. All  this  system  is  supposed  to  protect  the  Indian,  but  it  does  not  protect 
him,  it  hurts  him.  The  Government  readily  can  conserve  the  interests  of  in- 
competent Indians  and  can  readily  ascertain  who  are  incompetent  Indians 
and,  through  the  proper  authorities,  make  such  orders  as  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  Indian  who  is  incompetent.  The  competent  Indian  should  be  permitted 
to  sell  his  land  and  strike  out  for  himself  like  every  other  American  citizen 
must  do.  Competency  does  not  need  protection,  and  the  Government  can  as 
readily  find  out  who  are  competent,  and  so  decide,  as  it  can  find  out  who 
are  incompetent.  We  have  a  system  in  Oklahoma  with  regard  to  our  school 
lands  that  it  may  be  well  for  the  Federal  Government  to  investigate  and 
largely  to  follow.  We  sell  our  school  land  in  Oklahoma  on  40  years'  time,  5 
per  cent  down,  and  one-fortieth  paid  each  succeeding  year.  The  school-land 
tenant  is  encouraged  to  improve  his  leasehold  estate  before  obtaining  title. 
He  is  given  the  preference  right  of  purchase  of  the  land  against  competitive 
bidders;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  competitive  bidder  bids  $3,000,  the  school-land 
tenant  can  pay  the  same  amount  and  obtain  title  in  fee  simple  to  his  land. 
He  gets,  in  addition,  the  value  of  his  improvements,  which,  if  he  buys  the  land 
in  fee  simple,  is  deducted  from  the  purchase  price  and  which  goes  to  him  in 
cash  in  the  event  he  is  outbid  or  the  land  is  sold  to  another  through  his  failure 
to  bid.  If  the  value  placed  upon  his  improvements — by  the  appraisers  from 
another  county,  selected  for  that  purpose — is  not  satisfactory  to  him  he  may 
appeal  to  the  school-land  board  for  an  increase,  and  if  the  school-land  board's 
decision  is  adverse,  he  may  appeal  to  the  district  court  of  the  county  having 
jurisdiction.  Thus  he  is  protected  and  encouraged  and,  consequently,  he 
i$  as  enlightened  a  farmer,  generally  speaking,  as  there  is  in  the  Union.  Thus, 
if  fair  play  is  shown  the  average  farmer  he  will  take  an  interest  in  the  land, 
in  public  improvements,  in  the  schools,  and  in  religious  institutions,  because 
he  has  something  to  which  to  look  forward.  Do  not  think  it  is  all  bad  in 
Oklahoma.  The  good  things  need  no  mention  because  the  good  things  need  no 
remedying.  Bad  conditions  are  those  which  need  remedying. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  commission  I  append  a  pamphlet  *  containing  full  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  school-land  situation  in  Oklahoma,  and  ;in  ab- 
stract of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  with  regard  thereto. 


MEITZEN  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

RUTH,  TEX. 
To  THE  REBEL  IN  THE  LIVE-OAK  SETTLEMENT  : 

There  are  60  families,  36  are  renters,  and  out  of  the  so-called  home  owners 
(24)  there  are  about  6  or  8  that  are  likely  to  lose  the  little  spot  of  ground  that 
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they  have  been  faithful  slaves  on  for  many  years.     That  is  the  way  the  Donks 
play  homes  on  us  poor  devils. 

So,  nice  boys,  come  on  with  your  rat  killing.     The  thieves  are  at  our  backs, 
and  we  have  got  to  shake  them  off  or  shoot  them  off  just  as  you  like,  boys. 

W.  E.  COCKSON. 


LAMESA,  TEX.,  December  8,  191$. 
T.  A.  HICKEY. 

DEAR  COMEADE  :  In  respond  to  your  call  through  the  Rebel  for  election  returns 
I  am  sending  the  returns  for  Dawson  County  :  Democrats  39,  Socialists  9.  There 
are  about  20  Socialists  to  my  certain  knowledge  in  this  county  that  did  not  vote. 
I  do  not  know  the  reason  why.  This  country  is  rotten  ripe  for  the  new  gospel. 
If  we  were  able  to  get  a  speaker  here  for  a  while,  but  we  have  just  passed 
through  5  years  of  drought  and  one  year  of  Wilson's  prosperity  and  we  haven't 
means  to  do  anything  with.  I  made  15  bales  of  cotton  and  turned  it  all  in  on 
my  debts  but  the  picking,  and  I  owe  about  $50  yet.  I  am  pretty  good  shape 
compared  to  some  others.  One  merchant  told  me  that  he  had  $30,000  on  his 
books  yet.  Please  tell  me  how  a  man  can  support  a  family  with  everything  up 
to  the  sky  and  cotton  about  40  feet  below.  Anyway,  cotton  is  bringing  about 
$30  per  bale  here. 

You  can  count  on  me  to  do  everything  I  can  for  the  cause.  The  Rebel  is  the 
big  It  with  me. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  H.  MAES  HALL. 

SMILEY,  TEX.,  December  6,  191.'f. 
Messrs.  E.  O.  and  E.  II.  MEITZEX. 

DEAR  COMRADES  :  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  items  of  interest  in 
regard  to  the  tenant  system  that  is  to  stand  investigation  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Here  is  one  case  that  occurred  under  my  own  observation.  One  Henry  Dub 
is  the  happy  ow^ner  of  115  acres  of  God's  domain  and  has  several  boys  renting 
land.  One  of  the  boys  got  ousted.  He  had  a  pair  of  little  mules  that  he  drove 
like  smoke  in  order  to  hold  a  rented  home.  He  went  to  his  father  and  borrowed 
a  horse  and  rode  the  country  nearly  a  month,  but  failed  to  get  a  place. 

Now,  the  boy's  father  sees  that  something  has  to  be  done,  so  he  builds  the 
boy  a  house  on  his  land.  He  (the  old  man)  told  me  that  he  didn't  want  to  see 
the  boy  turned  out  in  the  lane  with  the  cattle,  so  he  built  the  house.  That  boy 
stayed  out  of  the  Donk  primary  and  voted  the  Socialist  ticket.  The  old  man 
went  into  the  primary  and  voted  the  Donk  ticket,  but  he  got  so  sick  of  Donk 
prosperity  that  he  failed  to  materialize  on  the  third  of  November.  These  are 
facts  I  know,  for  I  was  on  the  election  board.  If  you  can  glean  any  points  from 
this  article  that  will  help  you  out  in  the  investigation  at  Dallas,  you  are  wel- 
come to  use  them.  But  here  is  the  query  of  it  all  as  I  see  it :  Why  does  God's 
people,  good  young  working  men  and  women,  have  to  be  put  out  in  the  lanes 
that  were  built  by  men  for  stray  cattle?  I  wonder  if  Henry  Dub  can  answer? 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  D.  LEE. 


CHATFIELD,  TEX.,  December  8,  191Sf. 
Mr.  A.  E.  MEITZEN. 

SIR:  I  am  a  renter;  have  been  renting  during  all  of  my  farming  in  the  last 
two  years.  I  have  been  making  short  crops  on  the  account  of  wet  weather, 
and  it  threw  me  behind  $680,  and  my  landlord  took  3  of  my  corn  and  4  of  the  seed 
and  took  all  of  my  cotton  for  standing  rent,  and,  then,  after  he  got  all  of  the 
cotton  in  his  hands,  and  8  heads  of  mules  he  came  and  told  me  he  wanted  his 
money.  I  had  a  new  wagon  and  a  good  milk  cow.  He  took  the  wagon  and 
wanted  the  cow.  The  mules  are  worth  $250,  one  team.  Three  teams  are  worth 
$185.  My  wagon  is  worth  $110.  Just  before  gathering  time  he  run  my  account 
from  $680  to  $787.80,  took  8  heads  of  mules  and  a  wagon  and  then  came 
back  for  the  cow,  corn,  and  cotton  seed,  and  that  was  all  I  had  left.  This 
is  what  my  landlord  did  for  me  and  then  asked  me  to  stay  with  him  another 
year.  What  do  you  think  about  that,  Mr.  Meitzen? 
Yours  for  the  right, 

H.  SMITH. 
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LA  PRYOR,  TEX.,  Xo  vernier  27,  101.'f. 
To  the  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  : 

The  Socialist  local  met  in  regular  session  November  27,  1914,  and  passed  the 
following  resolutions  and  demands  : 
Whereas  through  the  consent  of  the  people  you  are  permitted  to  be  the  chief  of 

the  State; 
Whereas  these  people  who  have  elected  you  are  now  in  hard  financial  circum- 

stances ; 
Whereas  the  price  of  cotton  is  below  the  cost  of  production  and  other  produce 

in  proportion; 

Whereas  the  tenantry  of  Texas  is  largely  on  the  increase  ; 
Whereas  the  value  received  by  the  producers  is  largely  on  the  decrease  and  the 

cost  of  living  going  higher  each  day  ;  and 
Whereas  the  legislature  has  recently  met  and  adjourned,  spending  ,$110,000  of 

the  State  funds  to  help  this  appalling  condition  and  did  nothing  : 

Re  it  resolved,  (1)  That  these  conditions  should  not  exist. 

(2)  That  the  farmers  of  Texas  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  State. 

(3)  That  they  are  the  greatest  abused  of  all  people  of  any  industry,  receiv- 
ing the  least  compensation  for  the  greatest  amount  of  labor. 

(4)  That  whenever  the  farmers  are  forced  into  bankruptcy  the  life  of  the 
State  will  cease  to  exist. 

(5)  That  it  is  in  your  power  to  a  great  extent  to  change  these  conditions. 
Therefore  we  demand  that  you  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  and 

that  you  use  your  utmost  powers  and  influence  to  cause  this  legislature  to  enact 

laws  at  once  to  relieve  the  distressing  condition. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions  and  demand  you  act  on  them  : 

In  case  the  producing  class  can  not  get  the  full  social  value  for  their  products 

through  the  legislature,  you  urge  the  establishment  and  building  of  mills,  fac- 

tories, etc.,  by  the  State  and  buy  the  products  of  the  State,  manufacturing  the 

raw  material  into  finished  product  ;  selling  the  same  to  the  producer  at  the  cost 

of  production. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  mail  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  and  demands 

to  the  governor  and  to  our  county  and  State  papers. 

T.  A.  HIUDON,  Secretary. 


HAMLIN,  TEX.,  November  28, 
Mr.  MEITZEN  : 

Learning  that  you  will  go  before  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, will  give  you  some  information  from  this  community  (Jones  Comity). 
The  land  on  which  I  and  4  other  men  farm  has  changed  hands,  the  land  going 
from  $4  per  acre  to  $30  per  acre.  Our  new  lord  tells  us  that  we  must  do  good 
farming  and  that  our  seeds  must  go  to  seed  on  the  farm.  We  have  been  doing 
the  best  we  can,  and  the  reason  that  we  can  do  no  better  is  because  we  have  to 
sell  our  products  below  the  cost  of  production.  That  leaves  us  short  of  money, 
hence  we  are  handicapped. 

I  want  to  put  this  up  to  you.  A  young  married  man  single  handed  can  hardly 
rent  land  to  farm  on,  as  the  landowner  wants  a  man  with  a  large  family,  chil- 
dren large  enough  to  work,  so  he  can  realize  on  their  labor.  This  is  a  sin  and 
a  shame.  What  must  the  young  people  among  the  renters  do?  They  are  prac- 
tically denied  the  land  to  farm  on  until  they  rear  enough  children  to  gather  a 
good  sized  cotton  crop;  that  is  what  the  landowners  want.  This  is  November 
28,  1914,  our  schoolhouse  doors  are  closed  and  may  remain  so  until  the  first  of 
January  on  account  of  cotton.  The  farmers'  union  committee  that  was  sent 
before  Congress  to  ask  that  that  body  lend  money  direct  to  the  farmers  might 
as  well  been  sent  before  the  Parliment  of  the  British  Government  for  the  good 
it  would  do.  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  renters  and  they  all  agree  that  the 
Washington  Government  is  not  for  us.  We  are  out  looking  for  relief  from  this 
investigation  that  is  going  to  take  place  at  Dallas,  but  perhaps  the  fight  may  be 
turned  down.  Yes;  there  is  a  class  struggle;  one  class  owns  and  controls  the 
Government  and  rules  the  other  class.  One  more  thing  I  will  say  and  close: 
The  renter  is  not  his  own  free  agent  to  plant  and  raise  what  he  pleases,  and  he 
don't  dare  to  speak  up  and  talk  his  politics  or  his  religion  to  his  landlord  for 
fear  of  having  to  move  next  year. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  R.  GOODUAME. 
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San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry.  Trip  pass.  (Subject  to  conditions  on  back.) 
No.  1985.  April  29,  1914.  Pass  E.  O.  Meitzen,  account  delegate  to  S.  W.  Tex. 
(list,  farmers'  union  meeting.  From  Houston  to  Hallettsville.  Good  for  one 
trip  only,  until  May  15.  1914.  Address  Hallettsville,  Tex.  Valid  when  coun- 
tersigned by  myself  or  H.  E.  Aiken.  J.  S.  Peter,  1st  Vice  Pres.  &  Genl.  Mgr. 
Countersigned  :  H.  E.  Aiken. 

renditions :  The  person  accepting  this  free  pass,  in  consideration  thereof,  as- 
sumes all  risk  of  accident  and  expressly  agrees  that  the  company  shall  not  be 
liable  under  any  circumstances,  whether  by  negligence  of  its  agents  or  other- 
wise, for  any  injury  to  the  person,  or  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  the  property  of 
the  passenger  using  it. 

The  right  to  cancel  this  pass  at  any  time  is  reserved  by  the  company. 

The  holder  of  this  pass  will  at  once  surrender  it  should  he  change  employ- 
ment or  accept  public  office,  and  will  not  use  it  going  to  or  returning  from  any 
political  convention  or  on  any  political  errand. 

Not  good  unless  signed  in  ink  by  person  whose  name  appears  on  its  face ; 
if  presented  by  any  other  than  the  person  named  hereon,  conductor  will  take 
it  up  and  collect  fare. 

I  am  not  prohibited  by  law  from  receiving  free  transportation  and  accept 
this  pass  with  above  conditions  and  agree  not  to  use  it  in  violation  of  any  law, 
State  or  National.  Signature : . 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry.  Trip  pass  coupon.  Going  trip.  (Void  if 
detached. )  April  29,  1914.  Pass  E.  O.  Meitzen.  Account  delegate  to  S.  W.  Tex. 
dist.  farmers'  union  meeting.  To  Houston  from  Hallettsville.  Good  for  one  trip 
only,  until  May  15,  1914.  Address  Hallettsville,  Tex.  This  coupon  will  not  be 
honored  for  transportation  between  the  points  mentioned  unless  attached  to  pass 
of  same  number  in  opposite  direction. 

1914.  No.  1985.  Trip  pass  coupon.  Going  trip.  This  coupon,  when  attached 
to  and  presented  with  the  accompanying  trip  pass,  will  be  authority  for  San 
Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Ry.  conductors  to  pass  the  person  or  persons  named  on 
reverse  side  hereof,  between  the  stations  designated,  which  is  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  attached  accompanying  pass;  subject  to  the  conditions 
printed  on  back  of  pass  to  which  this  coupon  is  attached.  Void  if  detached. 
Issued  by  J.  S.  Peter  or  H.  E.  Aiken. 

KERENS,  TEX.,  December  J,  //)/.}. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY, 

Editor  The  Rebel. 

PEAR  COMRADE:  Three  years  ago  next  summer  I  conducted  a  holiness  tent 
meeting  in  Corsicana,  Texas,  and  in  this  meeting  two  people  were  converted — 
Brother  J.  M.  Smith  and  wife.  There  were  others,  but  these  made  a  statement 
to  me  that  I  thought  might  be  good  for  publication  in  the  Rebel.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  meeting  that  I  practically  gave  up  preaching  because  I  was  constantly 
going  in  debt,  while  I  knew  that  the  Bible  said  owe  no  man  anything,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  this  I  often  had  to  face  an  audience  in  which  there  were  people 
I  owed  and  could  not  pay ;  so  it  was  here  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  on  the 
farm  with  Meigh  Owens.  I  remained  on  his  place  one  year;  then  I  rented 
from  John  Hobson,  and  here  I  remained  one  year;  then  it  was  here  that  I  heard 
H.  L.  A.  Holman,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  been  a  class-conscious  So- 
cialist. This  place  I  was  on  was  sold,  so  I  had  to  move ;  so  Brother  and  Sister 
Smith  told  me  to  rent  a  place  from  Mr.  E.  Tramel  (Sister  Smith's  brother), 
who  is  a  good  man,  to  be  sure.  I  went  and  rented  from  Mr.  Tramel  and  for 
two  years  I  have  been  on  this  farm.  Now  I  am  informed  that  I  can  not  stay; 
and.  of  course,  as  I  have  worked  the  land  good,  paid  him  his  rent  and  dealt 
honestly  in  every  way,  I  demanded  a  reason  why,  and  about  two  weeks  ago  I 
went  to  Corsicana  again,  and  they  had  another  meeting  going  on.  I  was  then 
out  trying  to  find  a  master  that  would  let  me  live  on  the  earth,  and  I  was 
telling  Brother  and  Sister  Smith  this.  Then  they  told  me  that  if  I  would  come 
back  to  the  Lord  and  quit  talking  socialism  that  he  would  guarantee  to  me  that 
I  would  not  have  to  move.  He  said,  "  Elige  Tramel  is  tired  of  hearing  socialism 
talked  on  his  place."  He  said  that  if  I  would  come  back  to  the  Lord,  Mr.  Tramel 
told  him  that  he  would  give  me  the  best  team  and  place  he  had  and  help  me 
in  every  way.  You  see  they  regard  me  now  as  an  infidel  and  a  backslider.  I 
am  still  preaching,  but  I  do  not  preach  the  Gospel  as  I  once  did,  and  the  way 
I  preach  it  now  don't  suit  the  master  class.  I  quote  such  passages  to  them  as 
James  V,  1  to  5,  "  Go  to  now,  you  rich  men.  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries 
that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted  and  your  garments  are 
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moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rest  of  them  shall  be 
a  'witness  against  you  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Ye  have  heaped 
treasures  together  for  the  last  days.  Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers  who  have 
reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud  crieth,  and  the 
cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth."  Tell  me  what  is  it  that  is  kept  by  the  owners  of  land  ;  nothing  but 
rent,  and  God  says  it  is  kept  back  by  fraud.  Then  the  Bible  says  the  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly  ;  the  logical  inference  in  this  text  is  that  the  rich  rul- 
ing class  did  not  hear  Him  gladly.  Why?  Because  Jesus  preached  an  economic 
gospel  as  well  as  a  spiritual.  He  denounced  the  money  changers  in  the  temple, 
who  were  buying  and  selling  doves,  as  thieves.  Now,  then,  Jesus  could  not 
have  called  the  money  changers  thieves  if  they  had  sold  the  doves  for  what  they 
paid  for  them.  We  must  change  the  system  from  private  to  public  property 
of  those  industries  that  must  be  publicly  used.  Then  everyone  can  sit  under 
their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  where  none  can  molest  nor  make  them  afraid.  In 
a  word,  Jesus  denounced  the  system  under  which  rent,  interest,  and  profit  is 
taken  as  robbery,  and  this  is  why  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly. 

H.  O.  SYDOW. 

OAK  WOOD,  TEX.,  December  13,  J91S/. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  want  to  let  you  know  how  renters  are  treated  in  Leon 
County.  Most  of  us  have  to  furnish  well  bucket  and  rope,  heating  stoves, 
keep  up  fences,  and  then  pay  rent  out  of  cottonseed  that  we  save  to  plant 
back  on  Mr.  Landlord's  land.  So,  in  the  last  seven  years,  we  have  gotten  so 
deeply  into  debt  that  we  will  never  get  out  of  debt.  We  will  .lust  have  to  die 
out  of  debt.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  witnessed  this  fall.  I  work  on 
a  big  clearing  on  Trinity  River,  and  have  seen  people  at  work  on  that  clearing 
that  had  nothing  to  east  but  bread.  I  watched  them  cook  it;  they  just  made 
it  lip  with  cold  water  and  salt  and  cooked  it  and  ate  it  while  it  was  hot.  T 
asked  them  if  it  was  good.  They  said.  "No;  but  we  have  to  live  on  it." 
I  was  not  much  better  off,  only  one  thing  and  that  was  cottonseed  lard. 
We  were  nothing  but  a  set  of  hogs  eating  a  lot  of  mess  ;  yet  we  renters  have 
made  our  landlords  many  a  dollar.  We  have  to  live  like  dogs,  and  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  in  the  next  30  days  something  is  going  to  happen.  I  am 
looking  for  some  men  —  went  around  braying  and  bawling  for  Ferguson,  and 
right  now  such  men  are  our  starvation. 

Comrade  Hickey,  it  is  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  some  people 
who  will  starve  to  death  in  Leon  County  this  next  year.  The  merchants  say 
they  can  not  help  the  farmers  next  year.  Most  of  them  will  go  bankrupt. 
If  the  Government  can  not  help  us  we  are  gone  up  for  a  living;  so  I  hope 
you  will  get  busy  and  tell  us  what  to  do,  for  it  is  trouble  to  know  of  such 
a  condition. 

G.  W.  WALSTON. 


WINTERS.  TFX., 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY,  Hallettsvillc,  Tex. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  COMRADE:  I  will  try,  in  my  ignorant  way,  to  give  you  some 
points  on  some  lease  land  up  here  in  Runnels  County.  It  is  owned  by  John  W. 
Harris,  of  Galveston,  Tex.  There  are  about  14,000  acres  of  this  land,  and 
it  is  leased  out  to  the  people  in  blocks  of  177  acres,  at  so  much  per  acre. 
I  have  been  living  on  this  land  13  years.  When  I  moved  onto  this  land  it 
was  worth  from  $2  to  $3  per  acre,  now  it  is  worth  from  $25  to  $40  per  acre. 
The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  :  What  made  this  $2  and  $3  land  worth  $25 
and  $40?  Did  Mr.  Harris,  or  was  it  men  like  myself?  Mr.  Harris  has  not 
been  out  1  cent  for  improvements  on  this  land  and  he  has  taxed  the  people 
something  over  $100,000  in  the  last  13  years,  and  they  don't  own  an  acre  of 
land.  Now,  you  see  the  people  have  paid  him  over  $100,000  in  rent  and  they 
have  advanced  his  land  about  $30  per  acre.  I  want  to  ask  you,  What  have 
we  heaped  upon  our  children's  shoulders  and  whose  children  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  advanced  price  on  this  land?  Will  it  be  my  neighbors  and  mine, 
or  will  it  be  Mr.  Harris's  and  his?  Now,  some  one  will  say,  "Why  didn't  you 
fellows  buy  land  when  it  was  cheap?"  There  were  lots  of  people  that  did  buy. 
and  lots  of  them  have  lost  their  land,  and  lots  of  the  men  have  lost  their 
leases  to  my  own  knowledge. 

I  was  told  last  year  by  a  responsible  man  that  himself  and  10  of  his  neigh- 
bors whould  have  to  pay  rent  on  their  places  if  they  stayed  on  them  another 
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year ;  now,  this  is  not  leased  land — it  is  private  land.  These  men  had  failed 
to  make  payments,  had  to  pay  interest  on  their  back  notes,  and  also  rent  one 
of  their  places  if  they  stayed  on  them.  The  man  that  was  telling  me  this 
would  not  do  that,  and  he  lost  his  place.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  a  system 
that  will  allow  one  man  to  make  slaves  of  hundreds?  We  people  have  worked 
like  slaves  and  paid  Mr.  Harris  this  enormous  sum  of  money  to  live  on  God's 
footstool — where  God  said  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever.  There  are  some 
men  up  here  that  own  about  160  acres,  or  partly  own  it,  that  think  they 
belong  with  the  capitalist  class.  They  all  have  from  five  to  eight  children. 
They  never  think  that  if  they  were  to  die  how  many  children  would  have 
homes.  Let  me  say  this,  that  if  they  were  to  die  they  would  have  just  about 
enough  to  set  them  up  to  renting,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  buy  this 
liigh-priced  land  and  pay  for  it. 

Now,  Comrade  Hickey,  you  can  publish  this  if  you  think  it  worth  space  in 
the  Rebel,  if  not,  throw  it  in  the  wastebasket. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  and  yours,  I  remain,  as  ever, -ready  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  change  our  present  system  and  give  everybody  what  is  justly 
theirs. 

E.  G.  BOGAED. 


MABANK,  TEX.,  December  12,  1914. 
Messrs,  E.  O.  MEITZEN  and  W.  S.  NOBLES, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADES  :  I  saw  when  and  where  to  address  you  two  to  tell  of  any 
oppression. 

Will  tell  you  that  there  are  1,300  acres  here  on  this  ranch  which  belong  to 
G.  W.  and  W.  A.  Taylor,  of  Kaufman,  Tex.  There  are  seven  white  tenants 
and  several  negroes  on  the  back  of  it,  and  they  want  to  take  everything  away 
from  us.  Not  even  one  bale  of  cotton  to  buy  just  a  few  clothes  for  winter, 
and  you  know  at  the  present  price  of  cotton  it  would  buy  mighty  little.  But 
they  want  us  to  sell  it  and  pay  them  every  cent  of  it.  The  seven  houses  on  the 

place  where  the  whites  live  are  not  fit  for  the  rich  man's  wife's  b dog 

to  live  inland,  of  course,  the  negro  houses  are  just  as  sorry.    But  the  land- 
lords are  not  by  themselves.     It  is  so  all  over  the  country.    Now,  dear  com- 
rades, if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done,  please  do  it. 
Yours  for  the  right, 

J.  M.  McKEE. 

P.  S. — These  gentlemen  have  a  $1,500  cottage  right  here  under  my  nose, 
where  they  stop  when  they  are  down  here.  This  ranch  is  18  miles  from  Kauf- 
man. They  have  bathroom  and  waterworks,  while  us  poor  fellows  have  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  water  during  the  summer.  Of  course  if  my  name  is 
printed  I  would  have  to  get  away  from  here. 

J.  M.  McKEE. 


SHEP,  TEX.,  December  7,  1914. 
E.  O.  MEITZEN. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  live  in  Taylor  County.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  land  is  culti- 
vated by  tenants.  The  rent  is  one-third  grain  and  one-fourth  cotton.  We  have  a 
schoolhouse  that  cost  $1,200.  WTe  owe  $700  on  same ;  school  opened  December  1. 
Five  children  present,  115  other  children  in  the  cotton  field ;  no  chance  for  them 
to  go  to  school  until  cotton  is  picked.  My  children  didn't  go  to  school  until 
January  1  last  year,  and  on  account  of  bad  weather  and  lack  of  clothes  they 
were  out  part  of  the  time,  but  the  teachers'  report  showed  them  in  full  at- 
tendance. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  W.  HOUNSHELL. 

[Original   in   German.     Translation.] 

MOUNT  CALM,  January  23,  1915. 
Messrs.  HICKEY  and  MEITZEN, 

Hallettsville,  Tex. 

DEAR  FRIENDS  :  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  before  the  investigating 
committee  at  Dallas,  I  am  ready   to  serve,  my  expenses  being  provided  for. 
Should  our  legislators  come  under  consideration   I  could,   perhaps,   with  the 
papers  I  left  with  you,  be  of  some  help. 

I  herewith  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  JANK. 
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TBOUF,  TEX.,  January  25,  1915. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY, 

HaUettsvillc,  Tex. 

DEAR  SIE  :  You  are  asking  the  farmers  in  regard  to  the  conditions  as  to  living. 
Well,  we  are  just  alive,  and  that  is  all.  A  poor  renter — one-third  of  corn  and 
the  fourth  part  of  cotton  and  all  other  grain  that  we  raise.  We  make  a  very 
good  crop  every  year,  but  do  not  get  anything  like  a  living  out  of  it.  We  plant 
a  big  cotton  crop,  a  little  corn,  and  a  very  little  of  other  grain.  We  are  bound 
to  raise  a  big  cotton  crop — that  is  what  our  merchant  and  landlord  want.  If 
you  don't,  then  you  must  go.  We  give  them  the  control  of  stock  and  crop  of  all 
for  what  we  can  get.  Sometimes  we  get,  and  sometimes  we  don't.  We  are  tied 
hand  and  foot.  Some  will  let  us  keep  a  cow ;  some  won't  let  us  keep  anything  at 
all;  and  nearly 'every  one  wants  you  to  vote  his  way,  or  you  will  suffer.  Some 
have  to  move.  Some  of  them  would  stop  you  from  eating  if  they  had  it  all; 
but  one  man,  nor  two,  haven't  got  it  all  yet.  The  houses  are  not  as  good  as  the 
barns.  Water  is  very  plentiful  here.  Money  runs  from  10  to  25  per  cent ;  flour 
from  $1.75  to  $2.25 ;  the  best  meat  22  cents  and  better  per  pound ;  clothing,  10  to 
25  cents  and  on  per  yard.  We  have  to  make  and  plant  these  large  cotton  crops 
to  keep  in  sight,  so  we  can  get  a  little  more  next  year.  We  never  get  out  of 
debt,  no  matter  how  we  toil.  My  son  ran  from  $85  to  $90  behind.  Everything  is 
out  of  sight.  We  are  just  here  on  earth,  and  that  is  all.  There  is  not  to-day  a 
colored  man  able  to  get  a  doctor  out  of  our  40  or  50  colored  neighbors.  A  next- 
door  neighbor  could  not  get  a  doctor  and  pay  for  it.  I  have  a  mother  who  has 
been  in  bed  10  months.  She  had  the  doctor  only  twice  last  spring,  although  she 
surely  suffered  with  pain.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I  work  harder  than  any 
one  man  in  this  country,  but  myself  and  family  are  still  on  the  rocks  and  can 
not  get  off.  Yes,  I  am  willing  with  all  my  strength  to  try  to  work  to  help  better 
the  times  if  it  can  be  done.  I  want  righteousness  and  love  and  peace  among  all 
mankind ;  then  the  good  Lord  will  plenty  the  earth  with  love,  and  every  seed  that 
we  sow  will  fall  in  good  soil  and  grow  and  plenty  the  whole  world.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  every  man  and  women  can  live  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree 
with  the  love  of  God  in  their  soul.  I  do  hope  that  will  come  to  pass,  and  if  there 
is  anything  on  earth  that  this  poor  man  can  do  to  help  on  for  better,  with  peace, 
I  am  willing  to  turn  a  hand  to  it  with  the  very  best  of  my  brain  and  with  heart- 
felt love  toward  all  right  that  will  be  pleasing  to  the  people  and  also  to  God. 
So  I  hope  you  will  put  this  in  the  paper  that  I  may  know  whether  or  not  you  got 
my  letter.  There  are  lots  of  people  who  want  to  write  but  seem  to  be  back- 
ward; but  I  never  was  a  man  afraid  to  say  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  thje 
thing  that  I  believed  to  be  right,  because  I  do  love  the  right,  and  right  doesn't 
put  anyone  wrong.  So  I  would  love  to  say  more  in  regard  to  this  matter; 
maybe  some  day  I  will  get  another  chance. 
Yours, 

LEWIS  JONES. 


CUNNINGHAM,  TEX.,  December  11,  lOL'i. 

In  regards  to  renterism,  I  am  a  renter  and  have  had  all  kinds  of  oppression. 
As  far  as  the  bank,  it  has  treated  me  nice  only  through  the  landlord. 

As  for  the  merchant  and  the  landlord,  they  have  made  it  hard  for  me.  I  paid 
them  all  I  made,  put  in  my  milk  cow,  calf  heifer,  wagon  and  harness,  and  plow 
tools.  They  left  me  one  horse  and  nothing  to  feet  him  on.  I  picked  cotton  for 
something  to  live  on  and  something  to  gather  my  crop  on.  Now  I  haven't  any- 
thing to  get  my  children  shoes  or  anything  to  live  on.  All  the  work  I  can  get  is 
clearing.  I  and  my  two  children  make  but  75  cents  a  day ;  that  is  only  25  cents 
apiece.  The  merchant  and  the  landlord  told  me  I  could  live  on  that  or  starve. 
It  has  been  so  wet  for  two  weeks  that  I  can't  work.  The  landlord  told  me  if  I 
became  sick  he  would  not  let  me  have  anything  to  live  on  until  I  could  go  to 
work  again.  I  can't  even  send  my  children  to  school.  I  have  got  to  move,  and 
no  place  to  go  to.  I  could  rent  land,  but  I  haven't  anything  to  live  on,  and 
can't  get  it.  I  have  always  paid  my  just  debts.  I  will  swear  this  is  true,  God 
being  my  helper.  I  lacked  $45  to  pay  my  landlord  in  full,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
give  him  a  note  for  more  than  I  owed  him  and  interest  on  it. 

S.  S.  WHITE. 

BATED,  TEX.,  February  7.  1915. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY,  Hallettsville. 

DEAB  COMKADE  :  I  am  sending  in  my  list.  I  haven't  near  as  many  as  I  could 
get  if  I  had  the  time  to  work  at  it  more.  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  and  I  make 
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scarcely  enough  to  live  on.  I  have  to  work  every  day  so  I  can  get  grub.  I 
have  238  on  the  list,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not  know  how  ignorant 
the  majority  of  men  were  until  Socialist  cause  is  cut  off  considerable.  My  heart 
goes  out  in  sympathy  to  the  poor  farmers  and  wage  laborers  that  don't  know 
enough  to  remedy  their  condition.  I  know  their  struggles,  for  I  am  one  of 
them,  who  are  in  the  clutches  of  the  capitalist's  class.  I  could  tell  you  of  cases 
of  renters  and  their  conditions,  sufferings,  that  you  would  not  believe.  I  will 
mention  one  case  as  the  renter  told  me  himself.  He  has  a  wife  and  five 
children  and  a  very  hard-working  family.  They  made  30  bales  of  cotton.  He 
told  me  about  the  time  he  sold  the  last  of  it.  His  family  was  without  clothing ; 
they  had  not  bought  anything  for  the  winter.  He  had  no  money  and  his  team 
\vas  mortgaged,  and  they  were  threating  to  take  it  from  him.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  sa\v  a  man  so  disheartened  as  he  was.  I  could  write  in  detail  and  give 
you  enough  of  such  cases  to  fill  a  good-sized  book,  and  conditions  are  worse  some 
places  than  they  are  here.  What  shall  we  that  know  the  remedy  do?  Let 
every  Rebel  reader  do  his  best  to  get  it  and  the  Appeal  into  the  hands  of  the 
sleeping  donkey.  If  I  had  money  to  invest  in  stocks  or 'bonds,  railroads  or 
banks,  my  first  investment  would  be  in  good  Socialist  literature  for  the 
workers.  That  is  to  my  mind  the  only  hope  for  deliverance  from  peonage. 
May  the  great  God  of  Heaven  help  us  to  secure  our  liberty  and  freedom,  and 
He  has  promised  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  So  we  must  work  and 
help  our  brethren  to  get  into  the  light.  Give  us  Socialism  and  the  religion  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  will  move  up  on  higher  plane  of  Christian 
living  than  ever  before.  The  high-salaried  preacher  that  is  hired  to  please  arid 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  people  will  disappear  and  men  will  preach  Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  and  they  will  not  be  afraid  to  preach  on  death,  hell,  and  the 
judgment,  and  the  people  will  hear  them  as  they  heard  the  old-time  message 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  long  ago. 

Yours  until  we  gain  the  victory, 

A.  C.  WALKER. 


AVOCA,  TEX.,  December  9,  191',. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEN  and  W.  S.  NOBLE, 

DEAR  COMRADES  :  I  will  write  you  of  some  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
this  county  between  landlord  and  tenants.  And  this  is  not  only  hearsay,  but 
facts. 

In  order  for  my  husband  to  remain  on  the  same  place  he  had  been  on  for 
four  years  before  this  year  the  landlord  required  him  to  let  him  reserve  the 
right  to  the  house  if  he  should  want  it  himself,  but  further  stated  he  thought 
he  would  not  want  the  house.  Sometime  in  February  he  raised  a  howl  about 
his  wife  and  children  wanting  the  house,  so  he  asked  us  to  get  out.  We  had 
no  place  to  move  except  out  of  doors  to  cultivate  his  land,  so  we  refused  to 
some  extent.  Then  he  required  my  husband  to  pay  his  house  rent  at  town. 
The  owner  of  the  land  was  getting  a  pretty  good  salary  at  a  Government  job, 
but  he  saw  the  advantage  he  had  and  took  it. 

Now,  another  circumstance:  One  of  our  neighbor  men  had  the  impudence 
to  ask  my  husband  to  pick  him  4  bales  of  cotton  for  the  occupancy  of  the  house 
and  work  20  acres  of  land  and  pay  the  usual  rent  on  the  land. 

Now,  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  now  exist  here  to  a  great  extent  and 
gradually  growing  worse. 

Yours  for  justice  and  right,  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none. 

N.  A.  WILLIAMSON. 


WIXKLER,  TEX.,  February  23,  1915. 
STATE  OFFICE  BULLETIN. 

DEAR  AND  BELOVED  FRIENDS  :  I  seat  myself  to  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  the  situation  I  am  in;  and  thousand  of  other,  too,  are  in  the  same  fix. 
The  man  I  have  rented  from  is  Mr.  Ben  Platt;  he  is  a  real  good  rascal.  He 
furnished  me  a  house  not  as  good  as  a  decent  barn,  and  buys  flour  at  $1.65  and 
makes  me  pay  $2.10  per  sack  and  10  per  cent  on  the  dollar.  It  is  old  black 
stuff  that  a  dog  couldn't  eat ;  and  he  sells  me  old  hogshead  at  15  cents  per 
pound,  and  everything  else  that  I  get  is  two  prices.  I  bid  the  Socialists  God- 
speed. I  am  talking  so  much  in  your  behalf  that  my  landlord  accuses  me  and 
my  whole  family  of  having  the  Socialist  disease  in  the  worst  way,  and  he  has 
it  down  just  right.  I  am  doing  all  that  lies  in  my  power  for  the  noble,  grand 
socialism.  I  wish  your  speakers  could  come  to  Wiukler,  Freestone  County,  as 
we  need  them. 
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I  want  to  help  yon,  God  knows.     If  there  is  anything  I  onn  do  to  help  you  in 
any  way,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.    If  this  letter  will  be  of  any  use  you  can  pub- 
lish it  as  you  see  n't.    Wishing  you  Godspeed,  I  will  close. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  P.  CEUM. 

FEED,  TEX.,  December  11,  1914. 
Messrs.  E.  O.  MEITZEN  and  W.  8.  NOBLE, 

Waldorf  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DEAR  FRIENDS:  I  am  sending  you  a  list  of  renters'  names  that  are  living  on 
rented  lands,  and  I  could  give  you  thousands  more  of  people  who  are  at  work 
in  the  sawmills  who  would  be  on  farms  if  they  could  get  land  to  farm  on. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  H.  WIITTTAKEK. 
(24  names.) 


TYLER,  TEX.,  December  10,  191'j. 
Messrs.  E.  O.  MEITZEN  and  W.  S.  NOBLE, 

DEAE  COMRADES:  Am  inclosing  statement  of  how  I  have  been  treated.  It 
don't  sound  nearly  as  bad  on  paper  as  right  here  on  the  spot.  I  will  make  it 
all  right,  but  do  not  see  what  some  are  to  do — they  are  in  distress  now.  The 
country  is  full  of  such  cases.  You  can't  picture  the  conditions  before  the  com- 
mission any  worse  than  they  really  are. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am,  respectfully, 

P.  H.  RAMSEY. 

P.  S. — You  may  use  any  part,  or  all,  of  what  I  have  sent  in  the  Hebel  if  you 
choose. 

John  Horton  is  a  deacon  in  church.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
many  low-down,  dirty  tricks  he  is  guilty  of  in  this  case,  and  other  also.  If  I 
had  not  been  able  to  raise  a  little  money  we  would  be  beggars  now.  God  bless 
the  Christians ;  I  can't. 

P.  H.  R. 

Here  is  my  grievance,  as  requested: 

First,  I  will  give  the  names  of  the  interested  parties :  J.  C.  Horton,  Overton, 
Tex.,  landlord;  Albert  Horton  (his  son),  Whitehouse,  Tex.,  merchant;  Dr.  Will- 
ingham,  Whitehouse,  Tex.,  landlord  for  next  year. 

I  live  within  1-J  miles  of  Whitehouse.  Jon  nHorton,  my  landlord,  lives  at 
Overton,  18  miles. 

I  have  made  six  crops  in  Texas.  Have  gotten  all  the  credit  I  wanted  with- 
out a  mortgage.  When  I  moved  on  Horton's  place,  he  was  selling  corn  at 
90  cents  per  bushel ;  he  sold  to  me  on  time,  adding  10  cents  per  bushel  for 
interest,  making  $1.  He  sold  me  two  hogs  for  .$36  and  two  cows  at  $30  each, 
with  10  per  cent  added,  making  $66  for  the  two  cows.  To  make  this  plainer, 
will  say  he  had  bought  out  a  restaurant  in  Overton  and  wanted  me  to  take 
possession  at  once,  so  he  could  move  out  near  the  first  of  November. 

I  objected  to  taking  the  stock,  which  was  considerably  more  than  they  were 
worth,  and  he  said  there  would  be  nearly  enough  work  on  the  place  to  pay 
for  them ;  had  corn  to  gather,  cotton  to  pick,  and  an  acre  of  cane  to  make  up. 
He  sold  the  cane  in  field.  He  put  his  son  and  other  hands  in  the  field  to  break 
the  corn  which  he  had  already  sold,  and  the  corn  was  delivered  to  purchasers, 
mine  included,  right  there  in  the  field ;  so  I  didn't  get  a  cent  out  of  the  corn  or 
cane.  We  got  the  cotton  picking  ($14).  He  hired  another  party  to  haul  to 
gin.  I  did  some  other  little  jobs  amounting  to  $4.  I  expected  to  make  18  to 
25  bales  of  cotton,  300  to  350  bushels  of  corn.  W7e  had  overflow  after  overflow ; 
my  cotton  crop  was  washed  completely  away ;  land  washed  off  as  deep  as  I  broke. 
Result:  Seven  bales  of  cotton  and  a  little  over  100  bushels  of  corn. 

He  also  agreed  to  let  me  have  $100  cash  along  as  I  needed  it.  When  I 
called  for  the  money,  he  said  he  would  leave  it  with  Albert  (his  son,  the 
merchant).  I  sent  several  times  to  see  if  Albert  had  it,  and  he  said  his  father 
hadn't  left  any.  He  wrote  me  a  note  to  come  down  and  he  would  make  it 
satisfactory.  He  proposed  to  let  me  have  goods  at  cash  prices  and  draw  on  his 
father  for  the  money.  As  that  was  the  best  I  could  do,  I  accepted  it  with  the 
understanding  I  was  to  have  a  little  of  it  in  cash.  Now  for  the  settlement: 
There  had  been  some  ill  feeling  between  John  Horton  and  Dr.  Willingham. 
The  doctor  asked  ine  to  see  John  Horton  and  find  out  if  he  was  willing  for 
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me  to  leave,  as  he  didn't  want  to  rouse  up  that  old  feeling.    I  saw  John  II.,  and 
it  was  apparently  perfectly  agreeable. 

Now,  this  change  of  places  was  the  spark  that  soon  developed  into  a  roaring 
flame.  My  politics  (Socialist)  added  considerable  fuel  to  the  flauae.  .1  was 
informed  by  a  friend  who  was  very  intimate  with  Albert  H.  that  his  father 
was  going  to  clean  me  up,  as  my  cotton  would  not  pay  ine  out.  And  also  told 
me  of  a  plan  to  injure  the  doctor  financially. 

I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible. 

I  offered  Mr.  H.  the  7  bales  of  cotton  and  1  cow  and  to  secure  him  for  bal- 
ance. He  would  not  hear  to  it  ;  wanted  the  cotton,  all  of  the  corn,  and  seed 
from  4  bales  of  cotton,  and  both  cows  ;  would  not  hear  to  anything  else.  This 
conversation  was  in  the  morning.  The  merchants  were  giving  no  more  credit; 
I  was  out  of  money  ;  my  family  consists  of  wife,  seven  girls,  and  a  little  boy 
of  12  ;  my  health  is  poor  —  not  able  to  hire  out  by  day.  I  saw  nothing  between 
me  and  starvation.  I  sold  1  cow  that  evening,  which  I  thought  I  had  a  legal 
right  to  do,  as  I  sold  1  hog  and  consumed  the  other  and  the  corn  and  $100.  He 
threatened  to  put  me  before  the  grand  jury  for  stealing  his  cow  ;  denied  charg- 
ing interest  so  he  could  claim  the  increase;  denied  selling  me  the  cows;  said 
he  only  loaned  them  to  me  to  milk.  He  had  sent  in  a  statement  including  the 
cows,  so  he  could  not  make  that  work.  We  had  no  witnesses;  we  both  had 
books;  and  our  books  tallied  on  day  of  settlement.  (This  settlement  refers  to 
settlement  on  work  and  price  of  stuff  bought  in  winter.)  I  demanded  his 
book;  he  denied  having  any  book,  but  said  his  wife  heard  the  trade;  and  I 
agreed  to  give  the  cows  back  if  I  failed  to  pay  for  them. 

Mrs.  H.  was  present  only  at  the  dinner  table,  and  I  am  positive  there  was 
no  reference  made  to  the  trade.  I  saw  I  was  up  against  a  set  of  liars  and 
proposed  to  settle  for  the  cow  if  they  would  give  me  credit  for  the  $18  work 
which  was  to  go  that  way.  He  refused  to  do  it.  I  then  told  him  to  write  a 
receipt  and  I  would  pay  for  the  COWT.  He  wrote  a  receipt  for  1  cow,  leaving 
out  the  yearling  which  was  included  in  the  sale.  I  made  him  change  it.  I 
kept  the  seed  from  4  bales,  delivered  1  to  Albert  H.,  and  sold  2.  I  owed  him 
for  one-fourth  seed  from  1  bale  ;  he  took  all  of  my  seed,  including  the  one-fourth 
I  owed  him.  He  gave  me  credit  for  the  whole  amount  and  charged  me  up  with 
the  one-fourth  rent  from  one  bale.  We  had  some  hot  words  before  he  would 
change  it. 

All  this  was  to  injure  my  character  —  a  plain  case  of  persecution.  I  have  a 
little  hay  left  ;  expect  he  will  take  that  also. 

There  are  many  more  cases  as  bad  ;  some  worse. 
Respectfully, 

I*.  H.  RAMSEY. 


MERIDIAN,  TEX.,  December  23, 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY, 

Hallettsville,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE  :  As  to  my  condition  and  how  it  came  about,  I  want  to  say 
that  about  two  or  three  years  ago  I  bought  2  spans  of  mules.  The  first  year  I 
paid  about  £  of  what  I  owed  for  them;  the  second  year  I  brought  my  note 
down  to  about  £  by  letting  him  have  one  of  the  mules.  This  year  I  had  to  pay 
my  rent  and  could  not  meet  my  note.  I  was  only  given  four  days'  grace  to 
accumulate  $200.  As  that  was  the  first  of  October  and  no  market  for  anything 
that  I  had  to  sell,  I  lost  my  team  and  all  I  had  paid  on  them.  I  had  brought 
my  note  down  from  $625  to  $341,  counting  interest,  and  he  only  gave  me  back 
$45.  So  you  can  see  how  the  renters  are  robbed. 

I  paid  $350  for  100  acres  of  land,  and  what  I  planted  I  had  to  plant  in  the 
mud.  I  could  do  nothing  with  about  30  acres  on  account  of  the  rain. 

As  to  my  merchant,  I  want  to  say  that  we.  have  the  best  one  there  is.  He 
went  to  my  landlord  and  tried  to  get  them  to  give  me  one-half  of  my  crop,  so 
I  could  stay  and  gather  it,  but  they  would  not  grant  it.  I  turned  everything 
over  to  him  for  him  to  get  whatever  he  could  out  of  it.  I  am  now  working  for 
wages  when  I  can  get  anything  to  do,  and  as  work  is  scarce  I  don't  see  how  I 
am  going  to  make  a  living. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  A.  SQUIKEK. 

P.  S.  —  I  will  swear  to  the  above  as  being  the  truth,  so  you  can  use  what  I 
have  written  anyway  you  see  fit. 
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VICTORIA,  TEX..  December  7.  in  I  If. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEN  AND  W.  S.  NOBLE. 

DEAR  COMRADES  :  I  surely  am  glad  to  know  you  both  are  going  to  meet  the 
State  commission  at  Dallas,  and  I  do  hope  there  will  be  some  good  come 
from  that  meeting,  for  the  bankers  and  landlords  are  pressing  the  tenants  so  I 
do  not  see  how  we  renters  can  live  or  exist  much  longer.  The  landlord  says  if 
the  banks  do  not  open  up  they  aim  to  let  their  lands  lay  out  or  hire  Mexicans 
and  negroes  to  cultivate  it,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  us  poor  renters  will  do. 
We  can  not  work  by  the  job  nor  day  nor  month,  for  there  are  no  jobs  for  us. 
I  have  been  trying  for  days  and  months  and  I  am  not  by  myself. 

I  would  to  God  that  I  had  the  brain  and  could  be  with  you  all  for  those  three 
days. 

Yours  for  success  for  all  the  good  that  can  be  done. 
Respectfully, 

D.    W.     SlllKEL. 


EASTLAXD,  TEX.,  December  6,  J9t.',. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  noticed  in  your  paper  that  you  invited  the  poor  people  that  have 
been  oppressed  by  landlords  this  year  to  write  their  grievances. 

I  had  a  diversified  crop  on  J.  L.  Fox's  place,  5  miles  east  of  Eastland  city. 
I  had  thoroughly  laid  this  crop  and  it  was  in  good  condition  when  my  land- 
lord began  to  be  angry  with  me  without  a  cause.  I  asked  him  if  my  crop 
wasn't  as  good  as  could  be  expected ;  he  said  it  was.  A  few  days  later  I 
saw  him  in  Eastland  city  and  told  him  I  would  soon  start  gathering  and 
marketing  my  crop.  He  then  said  he  wouldn't  let  me  have  a  team  to  do  it 
with.  I  told  him  to  do  as  he  pleased  about  that,  and  I  went  to  see  my  lawyer 
and  to  get  a  team  elsewhere.  I  was  going  to  take  pay  for  use  of  the  team  out 
of  the  rent.  This  I  did  and  was  making  good  headway.  He  knew  full  well  ac- 
cording to  law  he  could  not  keep  me  from  taking  pay  for  use  of  the  team  out 
of  the  rent.  He  was  so  mad  he  didn't  know  which  one  of  the  fellows  he  was. 
He  came  within  75  yards  of  where  I  was  at  work  on  the  morning  of  November 
27,  3914,  carrying  a  gun  with  him  and  raised  a  racket  with  me.  He  then 
went  to  town  and  reported  that  I  cursed  and  abused  him,  but  did  not  sue  me 
for  taking  his  rent.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  H.  K.  Rowe  were  present 
when  we  had  the  spat,  and  they  both  swore  on  the  stand  that  I  did  not  curse 
him  at  all,  and  I  did  not. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  for  using  abusive  language  against 
the  said  Mr.  Fox,  the  fine,  cost  and  all,  was  $25.60.  The  court  was  a  capital- 
istic court.  What  do  you  know  about  that?  I  was  not  guilty  and  I  knew  it, 
so  I  refused  to  pay  the  fine.  I  went  to  jail,  and  while  I  was  there  he  secured 
all  my  crop. 

Both  witnesses  and  myself  are  Socialists  and  Fox  is  a  Democrat. 
Your  loving  friend, 

G.  C.  IKYIN. 

BRADY,  TEX.,  December  17,  J9J.',. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY, 

Hallettsvillc,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  am  herewith  inclosing  to  you  typewritten  proof  of  my 
experience  with  my  landlord  this  year.  The  same  will  explain  itself. 

You  will  remember  my  sending  you  a  letter  early  in  October,  requesting  you  to 
publish  same.  I  stated  I  would  report  the  outcome  of  my  suit.  It  was  left 
to  an  arbitration  and  was  settled  this  week.  The  parties  gave  me  $73  for  the 
balance  of  my  crop  that  my  landlord  had  taken  away  from  me.  He  paid  the 
court  costs.  I  paid  $15  lawyer's  fee  out  of  the  above. 

So  my  landlord  got  very  angry  at  me  (I  guess  because  I  go  that  much)  ; 
slipped  up  behind  me  and  knocked  me  down  and  kicked  me  around  until  some 
one  took  him  off.  To  show  you  how  cowardly  he  is,  he  is  a  regular  pugilist, 
standing  6  feet  6  inches  high  and  weighing  over  200  Ibs.,  while  I  am  5  feet 
4  inches,  and  weight  128  Ibs. 

Now,  comrade,  if  you  think  best  to  withhold  this  name  please  do  so— you 
may  exercise  your  judgment  about  that.  I  will  ask  that  you  publish  whatever 
amount  of  this  document  you  like.  I  would  like  for  you  to  bring  out  a  short 
letter  giving  my  experience  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  my  letter  in 
the  Rebel  in  October,  signed  "A  Share  Cropper." 

Up  with  Socialism  and  down  with  landlords  and  capitalism. 

J.  E.  DAVIS,  The  Share  Cropper. 
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[Im-losure.] 

Under  the  contract  between  J.  F.  Tindel  and  myself  he  was  to  furnish  the 
land,  teams,  feed,  and  tools ;  I  was  to  make  and  gather  the  crop ;  and  each 
to  receive  one-half  of  the  crop.  As  soon  as  cotton  opened  enough  I  went  to 
picking  and  gathered  the  cotton  just  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  was  making  good 
headway,  when  early  in  October  Tindel  sent  some  hands  out  there  to  pick 
cotton.  I  told  the  hands  I  was  not  hiring  any  cotton  picked;  that  my  boys 
and  I  could  pick  all  I  had;  and  that  as  I  only  get  one-half  of  the  cotton" I 
would  have  almost  nothing  left  out  of  the  crop  by  the  time  I  paid  for  having 
it  picked.  Then  when  I  would  not  hire  the  cotton  picked  Mr.  Tindel  proceeded 
to  sue  out  an  injunction  before  Judge  Harvey  Walker,  and  enjoined  me  from 
in  any  way  interfering  with  any  hands  he  sent  out  there  to  gather  the  cotton, 
and  thereby  compelled  me  to  let  others  come  into  the  crop  I  had  made  and 
was  gathering  as  fast  as  I  could  and  pick  it  without  my  consent.  When  the 
injunction  was  served  on  me  I  had  out  15  bales  of  cotton  and  was  picking  on 
the  sixteenth  bale.  I  had  at  that  time  delivered  him  8  bales  of  cotton  and  cot- 
ton seed  and  had  only  received  7  bales  myself.  At  the  time  he  got  out  this 
injunction  I  did  not  owe  him  anything.  I  owed  $198  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall,  but  I  sold  the  first  7  bales  of  cotton  which  I  took  as  my  part  and  paid 
those  notes  off,  in  full,  and  at  the  time  he  sued  out  the  injunction  the  notes 
were  fully  paid.  I  had  only  received  7  bales  of  cotton  and  the  seed  thereof, 
and  he  had  received  8  bales  and  the  seed.  He  alleged  in  his  petition  for  the 
injunction  that  I  owed  him  a  store  account  of  $40,  for  which  he  had  a  land- 
lord's lien.  I  did  not  owe  any  such  store  account  at  all.  All  that  I  owed  him 
was  for  breaking  some  of  the  land,  which  was  done  before  I  got  possession  of 
the  farm  and  a  few  dollars  for  some  baling  wire  and  bindery  twine.  To 
make  his  account  $40  he  was  charging  me,  I  understand,  $2  an  acre  for  break- 
ing 17  acres  of  land,  which  would  be  $34  for  that,  and  $6  for*  other  items. 
We  had  no  understanding  as  to  what  I  was  to  pay  for  breaking  the  land. 
His  contract  was  to  furnish  the  teams,  tools,  and  feed,  and  he  had  a  hand 
hired  who  broke  the  land;  and  I  contend  that  all  he  is  entitled  to  for  break- 
ing the  land  is  what  he  had  to  pay  the  hand  for  the  length  of  time  it  took  to 
break  it,  which  wTould  be  about  seven  days'  time,  and  at  $1.50  a  day — which  is 
more  than  he  was  paying — it  would  only  be  $10.50  instead  of  $34,  as  he  is 
charging  me.  All  that  he  is  entitled  to  charge  me  on  all  of  that  account  is 
$16.60.  He  owes  me  an  amount  on  account  of  $12.05  in  excess  of  the  amount  I 
owe  him,  so  that  I  did  not  owe  him  anything  when  he  sued  out  the  injunc- 
tion, but  he  owed  me.  He  alleged  in  his  petition  for  the  injunction  that  there 
was  then  40  bales  of  cotton  open  and  ungathered  and  50  bales  ungathered  in 
all.  I  then  told  them  that  30  or  35  bales  would  be  as  much  as  I  would  make 
in  all ;  then  had  out  nearly  16,  leaving  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  more  to  pick. 
The  cotton  is  now  all  out,  has  been  out  for  several  days,  and  I  only  got  36 
bales  in  all.  He  harassed  and  vexed  me  with  this  suit  so  much  that  I  lost 
enough  time  to  have  gathered  at  least  6  more  bales  of  the  cotton  than  I  did 
gather,  and  could  have  gathered  all  of  it  during  the  cotton-gathering  season. 
The  hands  he  put  in  there  picked  9  bales,  and  my  family  and  I  picked  27 
bales  and  the  remnant  of  425  pounds,  and  would  have  picked  all  the  rest  if 
lie  had  not  molested  us,  and  would  have  easily  finished  gathering  the  entire 
crop  before  the  cotton-picking  season  was  over.  After  putting  the  hands  in 
there  to  pick  cotton,  he  sued  out -a  writ  of  sequestration  and  seized  all  he 
could  get  of  what  I  picked  out.  He  kept  possession  of  all  he  had  picked,  9 
bales,  the  8  bales  I  had  delivered  to  him  before  he  got  out  the  injunction, 
and  seized  the  rest  under  the  writ  of  sequestration  and  took  that  away  from 
me.  The  cotton  is  all  out  now,  and  all  I  have  received  of  the  36  bales  I  made 
is  11  bales  and  he  has  the  rest,  which  is  25  bales.  By  his  taking  this  cotton 
from  me  in  this  way  my  family  and  myself  have  been  deprived  of  clothes, 
slices,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  we  badly  need,  and  have  suffered 
(•n  account  of  these  privations,  and  on  account  of  his  hiring  the  9  bales  picked 
we  have  been  deprived  of  employment.  Under  my  rental  contract  with  him 
I  was  entitled  to  what  I  could  make  out  of  it  and  the  employment  it  would 
give  to  myself  and  members  of  my  family  living  with  me  and  dependent  upon 
me,  and  he  has  deprived  me  of  those  benefits.  His  suing  out  the  injunction 
was  utterly  unauthorized  and  unwarranted,  as  I  was  gathering  the  cotton  as 
fast  as  I  could,  using  all  diligence  possible  and  making  good  headway,  and 
there  was  no  law  to  authorize  him  to  take  possession  and  take  it  away  from 
me  through  the  arbitrary  writ  of  injunction.  Under  the  law  and  under  the 
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contract  I  made  with  him  I  think  I  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
crop,  but  under  no  theory  would  he  be  entitled  to  possession  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  crop,  yet  through  the  writ  of  sequestration  and  injunction  he 
has  seized  and  taken  into  his  possession  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  and  has  ruth- 
lessly trampled  my  rights  under  foot,  and  has  acted  wilfully,  maliciously,  and 
oppressively. 

Under  his  contract  to  furnish  me  tools  and  implements  it  was  his  duty  to 
furnish  me  a  mower  to  cut  the  feed  crop.  When  the  crop  was  ready  to  cut  in 
the  summer  I  hired  a  hand  and  was  ready  to  go  to  work  saving  the  crop  of 
'feed,  but  the  mowing  blade  would  not  cut,  and  had  to  be  fixed.  I  sent  the  hand 
to  him  to  get  it  fixed,  and  he  refused  to  fix  it,  and  failed  to  furnish  me  imple- 
ments with  which  I  could  cut  it,  and  by  his  failure  to  do  so  caused  me  to  lose 
the  value  of  my  feed  crop. 

He  had  no  right  as  landlord  to  put  pickers  in  there  to  pick  out  the  9  bales 
of  cotton,  as  I  was  picking  it,  had  force  enough  to  gather  it,  and  would  have 
gathered  it  all  during  the  cotton  season ;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  charge  me 
and  make  me  pay  the  cost  of  picking  and  hauling  the  cotton  to  town ;  and  I 
contend  that  I  am  entitled  to  the  rest  of  my  one-half  of  the  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed, and  that  he  be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  picking  and  hauling  the  9  bales 
of  cotton  which  he  had  picked. 

He  sued  out  the  writ  of  injunction  illegally  and  without  authority  of  law, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  me  with  the  court  costs  of  that  suit,  all  of 
which  was  incurred  by  him. 

He  has  entered  on  the  premises  which  I  had  rented  from  him  and  taken  my 
cotton  without  my  consent  and  in  an  oppressive  manner  and  now  withholds 
that  cotton  from  me ;  and  I  ask  that  my  portion  of  it  be  restored  to  me,  so  that 
I  can  get  what  is  coming  to  me  from  it  and  get  the  things  necessary  for  my 
family;  and  I  feel  that  he  ought  to  have  to  pay  me  interest  on  my  amount  of 
it  from  the  time  he  seized  it. 

His  conduct  has  caused  me  to  lose  the  value  of  my  second  crop  of  cane,  and 
I  contend  that  I  am  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  that  from  him. 

His  illegal  conduct  in  the  premises  and  his  malicious  and  oppressive  action 
entitled  me  to  recover  damages  from  him  on  account  of  the  way  he  has  treated 
me,  and  I  feel  that  in  justice  I  ought  to  have  damages  to  compensate  me  for 
what  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure. 

J.  E.  DAMS. 

709  N.  BRAZOS  STREET, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  S,  101-5. 

DEAR  COMRADE  HICKEY:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  letter  from  Comrade  de 
Lara,  which  I  trust  will  receive  your  attention,  and  I  earnestly  hope  you  will 
give  him  the  assistance  he  requests. 

Comrade  de  Lara  is  a  Mexican  from  Los  Angeles.  He  has  only  been  in  San 
Antonio  a  few  weeks,  but  has  already  done  splendid  work  here,  and  the  com- 
rades are  favorably  impressed  with  him.  He  is  possessed  of  remarkable  ability, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  whatever  he  does  will  be  well  done  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  cause.  You  can  depend  on  his  discretion. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally,  yours, 

•  VERA  MAYFIELD. 

Comrade  de  Lara  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  work,  "  The  Mexican  People 
and  Their  Struggles  for  Liberty." 

SAX  AXTOXIO.  TEX.,  irarcli  8.  J01~>. 
COMRADE  HICKEY, 

State  Sec.  Socialist  Party: 

During  the  few  days  of  my  being  in  San  Antonio  I  have  heard  of  cases  of 
the  most  brutal  peonage  to  which  the  Mexicans  are  subjected  by  the  feudal  ex- 
ploiters of  Caldwell,  of  this  State,  and  how  the  Mexicans  are  shot  and  sent  to 
prison  or  to  the  penitentiary  under  trumped-up  charges  for  refusing  to  be 
peonized.  I  have  also  been  told  that  sometime  ago  the  Federal  authorities 
tried  to  investigate  peonage  without  success,  due  to  the  well-organized  solidarity 
of  the  exploiters. 

While  I  am  here  in  San  Antonio  I  would  like  very  much  to  do  some  investi- 
gating as  a  Socialist  about  this  and  to  see  the  possibilities  of  doing  something 
practical  against  such  conditions,  and  I  believe  that  only  through  the  help  of 
the  Socalists  can  it  be  possible  to  accomplish  something. 
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Thus  I  arn  asking  for  your  help  in  this  matter  and  for  you  to  put  me  in  touch 
with  the  comrades  in  Caldwell  for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  will  be  good  for 
you  either  to  send  this  letter  to  the  comrades  at  Caldwell  or  to  explain  to  them 
the  matter,  telling  them  who  I  am  and  that  they  can  place  their  confidence 
in  me. 

I  am  doing  some  lecturing  here  among  the  comrades  and  to  the  different  or- 
ganizations in  the  city,  even  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

Expecting  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

L.      GUTIEBREY    DE    L.ABA. 

509  Fifth  St. 


Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEN,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  will  write  you  on  the  condition  of  the  land  in  Williamson 
County.  As  closely  as  I  can  figure  it  there  is  85  per  cent  of  the  land  here  which 
is  cultivated  by  tenants'  labor,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  land  without 
paying  bonus  of  $1  to  $2  an  acre.  Some  rent  for  30  per  cent;  a  great  many 
rent  their  land  on  the  halves  and  make  the  tenant  furnish  his  own  teams  and 
tools;  on  top  of  all  this  he  must  plant  so  much  cotton  and  so  much  corn,  etc. 
The  renters  are  pleading  with  the  landlords  to  cut  on  the  rent;  the  landlord 
puts  up  all  kinds  of  excuses,  but  winds  up  by  saying  he  can  not  cut  one  cent ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  merchant  tells  the  tenants  he  can  not  finance  them 
another  year  if  they  pay  such  high  rents.  So  you  see  the  landlord  is  to  blame 
for  the  renter  not  being  able  to  pay  his  grocery  bill.  I  know  of  one  man  here 
who  rented  300  acres  of  land  and  paid  $8  per  acre,  and  when  he  started  to  make 
this  crop  he  hart  six  good  mules  and  plenty  of  tools,  but  when  the  cotton  market 
opened  at  6  and  7  cents  he  turned  over  his  crop  and  teams  and  tools  to  the 
landlord  and  went  to  Granger  and  began  working  for  wages.  There  are  lots 
of  other  men  who  are  in  just  as  hard  shape  as  this  man.  The  landlords  are  to 
blame  for  so  many  going  broke,  because  they  charge  the  high  rent.  I  know  a 
man  here  who  has  2,000  acres  of  land  leased  and  he  is  subrenting  it  on  the 
halves,  and  the  tenant  furnishes  his  own  teams  and  tools.  So  you  see  the  land- 
lord is  to  blame  for  giving  this  man  a  right  to  rent  this  land  on  such  terms. 
This  man's  name  is  Jake  Lockwood,  Route  3,  Taylor,  Tex. 

We  have  lots  of  this  kind  of  renting — anything  that  is  made  on  the  place 
stands  good  for  the  landlord's  rent;  so  if  Mr.  Lockwood  makes  a  failure  the 
landlord  can  come  in  on  the  subrenter  and  take  his  cotton  and  corn  until  he 
gets  his  rent. 

These  are  all  true  facts,  and  I  hope  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenant  and  landlord  in  good  old  Willimson  County. 

J.  H.  BLACKWELL. 

THORXDAT.E,  TEX.,  December  21,  1914. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY,  HallcttsviUc,  Tex. 

DEAR.  COMRADE:  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about  the  landlords  riding  on 
the  tenants'  backs  here  in  good  old  Williamson  County. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways :  The  first  and  worst  of  all  is  the  money  rent,  $6 
to  $10  an  acre.  I  know  one  man  here  who  rented  300  acres  at  $8  an 'acre,  and 
when  the  cotton  market  opened  at  6  and  7  cents  he  saw  his  doom,  so  he  turned 
everything  over  to  his  landlord  and  went  to  Granger,  Tex.,  and  went  to  work 
for  wages,  so  he  could  get  bread  and^meat  for  his  family.  I  know  lots  of  such 
men  here,  and  every  one  of  them  fell  in  the  hole  that  was  bored  with  the  money 
rent.  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  rent  a  place  here  for  $3  and  $4.  Some 
rent  for  30  per  cent;  others  rent  on  the  halves;  and  the  tenant  furnishes  his 
own  teams  and  tools;  while  there  are  others  who  pay  from  $1  to  $2  bonus;  on 
top  of  all  this  you  have  to  agree  to  plant  so  much  cotton  and  so  much  corn,  etc. 
So  you  can  see  from  this  sketch  that  the  landlord  will  switch  any  old  way  to 
get  all  the  profit  out  of  the  tenants'  crops. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  don't  know  a  renter  in  Williamson  County  who  is 
not  in  debt  for  supplies  of  the  last  crop,  and  they  are  asking  the  landlords  to 
come  down  on  the  rent,  but  they  put  up  all  kinds  of  excuses  and  wind  up  by 
saying  they  can  not  cut  one  cent  on  the  rent,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  place 
there  are  pk-uty  of  others  who  do.  At  the  same  time  the  merchant  tells  us  he 
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can  not  finance  us  if  we  continue  to  pay  high  rent.  He  says  the  only  way  he 
can  run  us  another  year  is  for  the  landlord  to  back  us  up.  So  you  see  it  is  up 
to  the  landlords  to  do  what  they  please  with  the  tenants.  I  guess  we  will 
have  to  do  like  the  old  negro  said  :  "  We  will  have  to  get  on  our  own  land  in 
the  public  road  and  keep  going,  for  if  we  stop  they  will  pinch  us  for  obstructing 
the  public  highway."  Well,  the  time  is  here  now,  and  we  will  see  what  the  land- 
lord and  merchant  are  going  to  do  with  the  tenants.  Some  of  the  Democrats 
tell  me  they  will  adjust  the  things  as  soon  as  possible,  but  we  have  been  fed  on 
promises  until  we  are  all  bursted.  Now  I  want  to  say  right  here  if  every  farmer 
that  is  running  around  over  the  country  without  a  cent  of  money  in  his  pockets 
and  a  Wilson  patch  on  the  seat  of  his  pants  was  arrested  for  vagrancy  the  ware- 
houses in  the  State  of  Texas  would  not  hold  the  prisoners. 

Now,  a  word  to  you  :  We  are  partly  to  blame  for  the  condition  that  we  are 
in,  so  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  organize  and  all  come  to  the  front 
and  demand  our  rights.  If  we  don't  do  these  things,  Mr.  Landlord  or  Mr.  Mer- 
chant or  Mr.  Banker  will  not  do  anything  for  us. 

Best  wishes  to  the  Rebel  and  its  readers. 

J.  H.  BLACKWELL. 


HlLLENDAHL,    TEX.,    DCCC»ll)Cr   0, 

Messrs.  E.  O.  MEITZEN  AND  W.  S.  NOBLE, 

Waldorf  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADES  :  The  conditions  are  alarming  in  this  part  of  Harris  County. 
All  the  land  is  held  for  speculation,  and  nearly  air  the  land  is  for  sale.  The 
average  farm  contains  about  10  acres,  for  which  the  landlords  ask  all  the  way 
from  $100  to  $300  rent.  The  land  is  very  poor  ;  the  renter  must  furnish  his  own 
fertilizer. 

The  land  is  so  poor  that  you  must  fertilize  every  row  before  you  can  expect 
to  grow  anything  at  all.  The  land  is  so  wet,  and  having  no  drainage  you  can 
not  make  but  one  crop  out  of  three.  The  average  price  they  ask  for  this  land  is 
from  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  In  fact  a  man  can  not  rent  a  decent  place  where  he 
can  make  his  living  on  at  all. 

I  am  without  a  home  and  can  not  rent  one  unless  I  promise  more  rent  than  the 
land  will  produce. 

Yours  for  liberty, 

WM.  HOERNEB. 


ANSON,  TEX.,  Jnnunrn  2),  1915. 
Messrs.  WT.  S.  NOBLE  AND  E.  O.  MEITZEN, 

HalletsvUlc,  Tex. 

COMRADES:  I  will  try  and  tell  you  part  of  my  experience  as  a  farmer  and  a 
renter.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  all  of  my  experiences  that  I  have  had  for  the 
last  15  years.  I  lived  in  Fatmin  County  until  it  got  so  a  good  renter  couldn't 
get  a  place.  You  know  that  it  has  always  been  said  that  a  good  renter  could 
always  get  a  place,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  I  will  tell  you  a  reason  why.  A  good 
renter  will  move  on  a  place  all  run  down  and  improve  it ;  when  it  gets  so  a  white 
man  can  live  on  it,  his  landlord  will  raise  the  rent.  Naturally,  he  will  have  to 
move.  The  worst  shape  a  renter  can  keep  the  place  is  better  for  him  in  the  end. 

I  will  try  and  tell  you  about  my  present  conditions.  I  made  a  crop  last  year, 
1914,  in  Coleman  County.  I  had  as  good  a  landlord  as  I  ever  rented  from.  He 
had  about  2,000  acres  of  farm  land  to  rent.  He  forced  me  to  plant  all  in  cotton 
or  pay  $3.50  per  acre  for  feed  land,  and  I  was  to  put  the  poorest  land  in  corn  or 
foodstuff.  Well,  I  planted  the  land  as  he  said,  but  the  bad  weather  ruined  my 
cotton  crop,  and  I  did  not  make  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  my  grocery  bill,  so  I  had 
to  sell  my  hogs  and  my  wife's  chickens  for  what  I  could  get  for  them,  or  start 
out  and  try  to  make  a  living  working  by  the  day. 

I  guess  you  want  to  know  why  I  rented  that  way.  Well,  I  hunted  Coleman 
County  over  and  over  for  land  to  rent,  but  I  couldn't  find  any.  I  know  a  man  in 
Coleman  that  owns  35  miles  of  land  in  one  body,  and  I  haven't  got  any  place  to 
go  to,  or  make  a  crop  if  I  had  the  land  without  help  at  once.  I  have  five  chil- 
dren, three  of  school  age.  I  can't  send  them,  as  I  haven't  any  place  to  stay  on. 
I  know  thousands  all  around  me  that  are  in  the  same  fix. 

We  are  just  hoping  that  something  will  take  place  soon,  so  we  can  make  a 
living,  as  we  can't  set  down  and  let  our  women  and  children  starve  to  death. 
The  extortionate  prices  which  we  have  to  pay  are  fierce.  I  have  to  pay  from 
3  to  6  per  cent  on  the  dollar  for  3  to  C  months  at  the  bank. 
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As  to  the  grocer,  I  had  to  pay  him  $1.75  for  flour  that  I  could  buy  for  $1.25  if 
I  had  the  cash.  For  sugar  I  had  to  pay  $1.20  for  25  pounds  that  I  could  have 
bought  for  85  cents  if  I  had  the  cash. 

Well  I  won't  tell  you  any  more  at  present,  for  a  man  that  isn't  a  farmer  or  a 
renter  won't  believe  the  real  truth  of  our  conditions.    We  are  still  waiting  and 
hoping  for  some  relief. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  L.  DODD. 

GRAND  VIEW,  TEX.,  December  13,  1914. 
Mr.  E.   O.  MEITZEN. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  will  write  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  what  I  know  about  farming. 

I  am  49  years  old ;  have  farmed  all  my  life ;  am  a  renter ;  have  force  enough 
to  cultivate  100  acres  of  land  and  gather  it.  I  have  made  18  bales  of  cotton  this 
year ;  have  picked  out  4  or  5  bales  for  other  farmers ;  have  lived  hard ;  have 
sold  all  to  the  men  I  owed.  Last  year  I  made  13  bales  and  lacked  about  $25 
in  paying  the  merchant,  and  I  owed  the  bank  $300.  This  year  I  lack  $300  of 
paying  the  merchant  and  $350  of  paying  the  bank,  which  makes  $650.  So  if 
they  help  me  through  next  year,  after  I  have  gathered  my  cotton  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  merchant  and  bank,  I  will,  according  to  the  way  things  have  been 
running,  owTe  them  at  the  end  of  next  year  between  $900  and  $1,000. 

Last  year  I  had  to  keep  my  two  oldest  children  out  of  school  because  I  was 
not  able  to  send  them,  and  this  year  I  am  in  a  worse  shape  than  last  year.  I 
have  never  paid  more  than  $3  and  $4.  I  can  not  get  a  good  black-land  place, 
because  I  will  not  pay  a  bonus,  so  I  have  to  take  any  kind  of  place  I  can  get. 
I  have  not  rented  for  next  year  as  yet.  I  can  stay  where  I  am  if  the  place 
does  not  sell ;  nearly  all  the  land  in  this  county  is  on  the  market. 

I  have  never  yet  given  a  mortgage  on  my  crop,  but  I  can  see  very  plainly 
that  if  I  get  any  help  to  make  a  crop  next  year  I  will  have  to  give  a  mortgage 
on  my  crop.  So,  if  I  and  my  family  are  not  peons,  will  some  one  please  tell  me 
what  we  are.  The  renters  and  day  laborers  are  in  worse  shape  than  I  ever 
saw  them  before.  I  could  write  a  lot -more,  but  as  this  may  be  thrown  in  the 
wastebasket  I  will  close  by  saying 
Yours,  for  socialism, 

T.  U.  ARNOLD. 

DAINGERFIELD,  TEX.,  January  16,  1915. 
EDITOR  THE  REBEL,  Hallettsville,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE  :  Will  drop  you  a  few  lines.  Comrade  J.  L.  Taff,  of  Dainger- 
field,  wishes  his  paper  changed  to  Lafayette,  Tex.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  expiration 
No.  216. 

Will  here  tell  you  just  a  little  in  regard  to  my  former  landlord.  If  you 
remember,  I  wrote  you  some  time  back  that  I  was  rented  out  and  had  to  move. 

Now,  my  landlord  came  back  with  a  proposition  like  this:  That  I  manage 
somehow  to  make  a  living  through  the  winter  (although  he  would  not  give 
me  any  work)  ;  he  would  rent  me  another  place,  provided  I  would  give  him 
the  entire  management  of  the  crop  and  agree  that  myself  and  family  would 
put  in  solid  time.  By  so  doing,  he  said,  my  merchant  would  take  me  up  late 
in  the  spring  and  run  me  to  make  another  crop. 

You  might  hand  this  to  our  representative  to  our  national  land  meeting 
at  Dallas  next  month.  Just  give  you  this  as  a  pointer. 

Will  write  more  next  time. 

S.  A.  BEARD. 

NATIONAL  CHILD-LABOB  COMMITTEE, 

March  5,  1915. 
EDUCATION  AND  DELINQUENCY. 

"In  countries  where  compulsory-education  laws  are  completely  enforced, 
as  in  Germany,  almost  never  is  a  child  committed  for  delinquency."  This 
statement  from  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Education  Depart- 
ment is  considered  by  the  National  Child-Labor  Committee,  which  has  been 
watching  with  interest  the  Texas  campaign  for  a  compulsory-education  law, 
to  suggest  the  whole  argument  for  compulsory  education. 

38819°— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  10 15 
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"  The  child  who  has  attended  school  regularly,"  says  Owen  R.  Lovojoy, 
general  secretary  of  the  committee,  "  is  rarely  found  in  the  reformatory 
and  the  State  is  doubly  benefited,  for  compulsory  education  not  only  produces 
law-abiding,  intelligent  citizens,  but  saves  the  State  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  number  of  institutions  necessary  for  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents 
and  adult  criminals. 

"  If  the  compulsory-education  bill  which  has  already  passed  the  house 
in  Texas  becomes  a  law,  the  563,476  children  of  scholastic  age  who  did  not 
enter  any  public  school  last  year  will  be  returned,  and  the  percentage  of  those 
enrolled  who  did  not  attend  regularly  (44  per  cent)  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced. This  will  mean  an  added  expense  to  the  State  for  the  establishment  of 
adequate  school  facilities,  but  in  the  end  prevention  is  always  cheaper  than 
repair. 

"  The  principle  of  compulsory  education  is  half  a  century  old,  for  the  first 
law  was  enacted  by  Massachusetts  in  1852.  Since  then  41  other  States  have 
followed  her  lead,  and  no  State  that  has  enacted  such  a  law  has  ever  been 
known  to  repeal  it  except  to  substitute  a  better  one.  The  South  has  in- 
variably used  the  negro  problem  as  an  excuse  for  being  the  black  spot  on  the 
map  of  compulsory  education,  or  as  the  State  superintendent  of  education, 
W.  P".  Doughty  puts  it,  '  The  negro  for  more  than  a  generation  has  been  our 
scapegoat  for  backwardness  in  educational  statistics.'  Superintendent  Doughty 
shows,  however,  that  this  very  desire  to  keep  the  negro  illiterate  is  defeating 
its  own  ends,  because  negro  illiteracy  is  decreasing  in  Texas  far  more  rapidly 
than  white  illiteracy.  In  the  decade  1900-1910  illiteracy  decreased  13.6 
per  cent  among  the  negroes,  and  only  1.8  per  cent  among  the  whites. 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  South  is  working  on  a  wrong  principle,  and 
Texas  will  doubtless  refuse  to  let  another  year  go  by  without  recognizing  the 
fact  and  passing  the  compulsory-education  bill." 


EL  CAMPO,  TEX.,  March  7,  1915. 
E.  O.  MEITZEN,  Ilallcttsvillc,  Tc.v. 

DEAR  COMRADE  :  I  see  you  have  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations  hearing  to  be  held  in  Dallas  March  16. 

I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  some  of  the  facts  regarding  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  workers  and  renters  in  this  county,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  if 
you  see  fit.  Of  course  I  -can  not  go  into  details  in  regard  to  each  case,  but 
will  mention  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

One  man,  a  renter,  on  showing  his  cattle  (a  nice  dairy  herd)  to  a  big  landlord, 
was  told  "  you  have  entirely  too  many  cattle  for  a  renter." 

Another  renter  bought  a  span  of  mules  for  $360,  paying  $200  cash ;  the  other 
$160  became  due  last  fall.  When  the  cotton  could  not  be  sold  his  mules  were 
taken,  and  now  he  is  buying  them  back  for  $350 — losing  $200  in  the  deal. 

Another  man  had  a  life  insurance  policy  sold  to  him  by  a  banker,  and  last 
fall,  when  he  could  not  get  the  money  to  pay  up,  he  begged  the  banker  to 
help  him  carry  his  insurance.  The  banker  refused.  The  man  died,  and  now 
the  widow  and  babies  face  the  world  with  nothing  to  look  to. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  renters  in  this  county,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  worse.  Those  who  have  ambition  and  who  are  trying  to  do  anything 
are  building  their  own  cow  sheds,  hogpens,  furnishing  their  own  garden,  build- 
ing their  own  chicken  houses,  and  in  some  cases  furnishing  their  own  windmills. 
When  one  of  these  renters  move,  the  first  load  they  haul  will  be  lumber  to  build 
sheds  and  pens,  as  the  renter  who  moves  out  will  already  have  his  lumber 
hauled  away. 

•    In  fact,  all  that  is  furnished  in  about  8  cases  out  of  10  is  a  two  or  three 
room  shack  with  broken  windows  and  a  small  barn. 

Land  values  or  prices  are  so  high  that  we  renters  have  about  given  up  hope 
of  ever  owning  any  of  it,  and  as  a  result  it  is  easy  to  notice  the  don't  care, 
irresponsible  disposition  becoming  more  and  more  evident  every  year.  Of 
course  this  makes  the  merchants  close  down  on  the  people  and  tie  them  up  for 
everything  they  get. 

This  county  is  in  bad,  not  because  we  have  a  Democratic  administration,  but 
because  capitalism  is  getting  ready  to  be  harvested. 
Fraternally, 

J.  C.  SMITH. 
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BANGS,  TEX.,  February  8,  1915. 

EDITOR  REBEL  :  I  see  that  you  are  giving  the  renters  and  others  a  chance 
through  the  Rebel  to  state  their  financial  conditions,  and  as  I  have  a  condition 
to  state,  here  I  come. 

I  am  living  on  and  renting  a  farm  of  20  acres  near  Bangs,  Tex.,  for  which  I 
pay  $5  an  acre,  rent  $50  in  advance,  balance  secured  by  good  note.  I  have 
a  family  of  five,  and  we  live  in  a  small  house  of  three  rooms.  This  is  the  only 
building  on  this  20  acres.  No  shed  for  stock,  no  outhouse  of  any  kind,  no 
water,  no  wood,  no  pasture. 

I  have  been  in  this  part  of  Texas  for  eight  years.  I  have  borrowed  money 
from  the  banks  every  year,  and  the  rate  of  interest  that  I  have  paid  will  average 
about  20  per  cent  on  the  dollar. 

I  have  an  old  friend,  72  years  of  age,  living  near  me.  He  rents  a  10-acre  farm, 
for  which  he  pays  a  cash  rent  of  $240. 

Plenty  of  other  similar  conditions  could  be  located  in  this  county,  if  neces- 
sary.    I  could  make  oath  to  the  above  statements,  but  I  prefer  that  you  with- 
hold my  name  from  publication. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  M.  ALLDREDGE. 

TEMPLE,  TEX.,  January  10,  1915. 
To  THE  REBEL. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  second  land  petition  in  this 
week's  Rebel.  I  think  it  is  the  dope  to  hand  the  new  governor,  so  just  send 
me  one  by  return  mail  (5  cents  herewith  to  pay  for  same). 

We  must  all  get  busy.  Now  is  the  time  to  hit  the  hardest  blow.  Men  are 
losing  their  homes  all  over  the  State. 

One  Bohemian  in  Bell  County  some  time  ago  bought  some  land  from  Joe 
Childers,  a  landlord  of  Bell  County,  and  paid  $9,000,  but  failed  to  meet  pay- 
ments this  last  fall.  So  Joe  closed  out,  taking  the  Bohemian's  $9,000,  all 
teams,  hogs,  and  feedstuff ;  cleaned  him  up  to  a  finish.  He  will  have  to  work 
for  wages  or  on  share,  if  he  can  get  either. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  in  Bell  County  that  can  not  get  either. 

The  city  of  Temple  is  feeding  and  furnishing  fuel  to  a  large  number  of  people 
now,  and  matters  are  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

Talk  about  socialism  breaking  up  the  home.     I  guess  not. 
Yours  for  socialism, 

M.  r.  RICHARDSON. 

P.  S. — I  am  writing  this  for  you  to  print  if  it  is  worth  while. 


HAKLETON,  TEX.,  February  3,  1915. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY,  Ilallcttsvillc,  Tex. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Having  heard  nor  seen  anything  from  Harrison  County,  I  come  to 
you  with  a  thought  of  how  young  mothers  with  little  babies  have  to  get  cross- 
ties  for  the  railroad  company  for  bread.  \Ve  have  a  few  clothes,  but  no  shoes 
on  our  feet.  Some  renters  have  bread  once  a  week,  and  they  beg  that. 

This  is  a  beautiful  country,  full  of  poverty  and  starvation.  Some  of  the  mer- 
chants take  the  corn  and  cows  from  the  renters. 

Send  land  petition  No.  2,  as  we  want  to  get  it  back  at  once.  I  think  we 
can  get  nearly  500  names. 

Yours,  for  the  revolution, 

MRS.  DOTE  MCCARTHY. 

DANEVANG,  TEX.,  February  13,  1915. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  Inclosed  find  $1  for  3  subscriptions  on  separate  sheet  (1 
for  a  year,  2  for  40  weeks;  2  of  them  are  renewals;  one  of  them  is  a  Repub- 
lican, but  he  is  now  on  the  mourner's  bench). 

I  don't  believe  that  you  and  Brother  Nobles  know  how  the  tenant  farmers 
are  fixed  for  money.  By  the  way,  the  issue  of  the  6th  scores  them. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  facts.  Last  fall,  when  I  lived  at  Palacios,  I  wrote 
you  for  instructions  to  organize  a  renter's  union.  You  sent  the  papers,  and  I 
saw  the  renters  around  Palacios.  They  were  all  willing  to  join  but  one.  I 
found  three  who  had  the  money  to  pay  initiation  fee  dues.  The  first  quarter 
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I  went  to  Ganaclo.  Last  week  I  got  two  to  renew  their  paper.  I  bought  seed 
potatoes  from  one  and  seed  corn  from  the  other.  This  last  party  is  a  neighbor 
of  mine.  I  hired  him  to  do  a  little  work  and  persuaded  him  to  take  the  paper. 
Now,  you  see  the  whole  dollar  comes  out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  would  not  have 
had  the  money  if  I  had  not  been  one  tenant  out  of  a  hundred  who  had  20  head 
of  cattle  to  mortgage  for  $100.  The  banks  and  business  men  all  turned  me 
down,  but  I  struck  an  orphan  girl  that  had  the  money.  Others  had  tried  to  get 
the  money  ahead  of  me — wanted  to  mortgage  their  work  teams — but  she  turned 
them  down. 

I  could  tell  you  a  whole  lot  the  tenant  farmers  can't  do. 

Brother,  they  are  in  a  bad  fix,  and  I  am  going  to  work  on  them  while  their 
brains  are  in  their  belly.  I  am  going  to  talk  renters'  league  to  them  as  soon 
as  I  catch  up  with  work.  Time  is  pushing  me  now  in  the  field ;  it  has  been  so 
rainy. 

I  guess  I  can  not  vote  for  the  nominations.  I  have  not  paid  my  dues  this 
year ;  my  local  went  to  the  bad  at  Palacios ;  I  kept  it  going  while  I  was  there. 
I  wrote  to  the  secretary,  and  he  told  me  to  keep  my  money,  because  there  was 
no  one  who  would  take  any  interest  since  I  left.  I  am  going  to  do  all  I  can  to 
stir  the  people  up,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  tenant  farmer  to  make  a  living  and 
pay  the  landlord  up. 

B.  EZZELL. 

BLOSSOM,  TEX.,  March  8,  1915. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY,  HallcttsviUe,  Tex. 

DEAR  EDITOR  :  I  will  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  and  the  comrades  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  know  that  we,  the  underdogs,  are  still  willing  to  show 
our  teeth  when  the  robbers  come  along  by  to  see  if  we  are  too  weak  to  hold  onto 
the  old  bone,  which  is  as  thin  as  bat  feathers.  Mr.  Banker  and  Mr.  Landlord 
think  maybe  they  could  squeeze  a  few  drops  of  50  per  cent  interest  out  of  us 
if  we  buy'  a  plow  on  30  days'  time.  We  have  to  pay  half  down  and  30  per  cent 
on  the  balance,  also  give  a  mortgage  on  the  plow.  You  pay  October  1,  and  if 
you  have  nothing  left  you  and  your  wife  will  have  to  go  barefooted  all  winter. 
One  man  got  a  man  to  shear  the  crop  for  him,  and  after  the  cropper  had 
cleaned  up  the  farm  the  landlord  came  and  told  him  he  did  not  like  the  man 
and  turned  him  out  without  his  wages.  His  wife  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
wagon,  as  she  could  not  walk.  He  is  now  making  ties  to  earn  his  bread.  The 
landlord  never  knew  when  election  day  came ;  he  had  to  get  out  his  cotton  and 
give  it  away. 

Most  all  of  the  people  in  here  are  worse  than  barefooted,  and  very  near  naked. 
The  bankers  and  merchants  get  what  they  make  and  then  would  not  sell  them 
a  pair  of  shoes.  I  know  some  good  women  who  have  sewed  old  rags  together 
for  footwear. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  myself,  title  clear,  but  I  am  unable  to  get  shoes  for 
my  wife  unless  I  have  the  cash.  We  are  still  here,  and  we  are  both  getting  old. 
I  am  nearly  70  years  old,  and  am  a  crippled  old  relief  soldier.  Our  children 
are  all  married  and  gone ;  most  of  them  are  capital  slaves.  If  we  could  get  a 
good  organizer  in  this  country  I  believe  that  it  would  almost  go  socialistic  by 
the  1916  election. 

Now,  brother  Tom,  you  car  count  on  me  and  my  wife  in  for  better  times  for 
the  working  man.  You  may  have  the  wastebasket  ready  for  this,  but  if  I  see 
this  in  print  I  will  tell  more  next  time.  It  is  more  of  the  truth,  so  help  me 
Moses. 

Yours  for  the  grand  old  Rebel, 

P.  W.  REASONER. 

LLANO,  TEX.,  November  28,  19 /}. 
Mr.  E.  R.  MEITZEN,  HaUcttsriUc,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  Seeing  in  the  Rebel  that  you  will  be  in  Dallas  December  15 
in  the  interest  of  Texas  tenants  thought  I  would  tell  you  the  condition  of  Llano 
County. 

There  are  700  farms  in  Llano  County.  The  county  clerk's  office  shows  that 
there  are  only  8  out  of  every  100  that  are  clear  of  mortgage.  Oxford,  a  thriving 
village  six  years  ago  and  lying  12  miles  to  the  south  of  Llano,  is  to-day  depopu- 
lated on  account  of  landlordism.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  good  school  of 
90  students ;  this  year  there  is  no  school  at  all.  They  have  moved  the  school  8 
away ;  the  gin  has  moved  12  miles  away ;  the  blacksmith  shop  is  closed. 
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There  is  a  still  and  a  small  store,  which  is  propped  up  by  two  logs  to  keep  it 
from  falling  over.  The  mail  from  Llano  to  Fredericksburg  has  been  cut  in 
two.  If  you  write  a  letter  at  Llano  for  Fredericksburg  the  letter  has  to  go  to 
Austin,  then  out  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

What  has  caused  all  this  change?    Landlordism. 

They  claim  40,000  acres  of  land.  There  is  another  man  named  Stribling  who 
lays  claim  to  75,000  acres  of  land.  They  tore  down  the  houses  and  turned  out 
the  farmers  to  escape  the  tax  upon  the  tillable  land.  The  renters  are  in  a  bad 
fix :  some  of  them  try  to  trap  in  winter ;  some  have  to  pay  the  skunk-hide 
owner  the  third  hide  for  catching  the  varmints.  Some  renters  go  12  miles  to 
work  and  furnish  their  own  tents. 

Llano  County  lost  in  population  (from  1900  to  1910)  1,000  people.  So  you 
see  that  landlordism  is  depopulating  this  western  country. 

There  are  other  persons  here  who  claim  13,000  acres. 

There  is  a  fine  roller  mill  here  that  has  been  idle  for  several  years,  because 
the  landlords  forced  the  renters  to  raise  cotton  instead  of  wheat.  There  are 
vacant  houses  all  over  the  towrn  of  Llano. 

The  credit  merchants  and  banks  assist  the  landlords  in  forcing  a  large  cotton 
crop  upon  the  renters.  There  is  no  earthly  chance  for  diverse  crops  as  long  as 
a  few  own  all  the  land. 

On  and  up  with  the  Land  League  of  America ! 
Your  comrade, 

X.  W.  TERRY. 

GORMAN,  TEX.,  Xor ember  26,  191.'f. 
EDITOR  THE  REBEL,  Hullettsville,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADES  :   I   will  send  you  the  report  from  our  ballot  at  Kokomo, 
Tex.:  Socialist,  21;  Donk,  9;  Republican,  3.     There  were  several  Donks  that 
didn't  vote  on  account  of  the  head  of  the  ticket.     Now  don't  you  know  I  would 
hate- to  belong  to  a  party  I  wouldn't  vote  in.    Of  course,  they  haven't  any 
party  and  don't  vote ;  we  as  Socialists  know  what  we  are  voting  for. 

Well,  we  renters  in  this  part  are  up  against  it;  the  merchants  and  bankers 
are  taking  lots  of  teams,  cows,  hogs,  and  anything  they  can  get  that  will  bring 
money.  I  do  not  know  what  the  poor  people  are  going  to  do  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Some  who  own  their  land  will  be  compelled  to  lose  what  they  have  paid  on 
it.     Oh.   why  can  they  not  see  that  socialism  is  the  only  remedy  and  vote 
for  their  family  one  time. 
Yours,  for  victory, 

J.  A.  MCNEELY. 

LAMASCO,  TEX.,  November  27,  1914. 

DEAR  HTCKEY  :  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  how  things  are  in  Fannin 
County. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  8  out  of  every  10  are  renters,  and  they  are 
mixed  up;  part  of  us  are  working  on  the  halves,  and  the  main  crop  is  cotton. 
Our  cotton  crop  in  this  country  is  short  and  corn  is  almost  a  failure.  There 
are  but  few  men  in  this  part  of  Texas  who  have  enough  corn  to  last  longer 
than  the  1st  of  next  March,  and  only  a  few  have  meat  enough  to  last  that 
long,  and  all  of  us  poor  serfs  or  tenants  are  in  debt  for  supplies  for  this  crop. 
With  cotton  at  12  cents  there  will  be  lots  of  men  who  can  not  pay  out  and 
have  a  5  cent  piece  left. 

Now,  Comrade  Hickey,  this  is  not  all  that  is  before  us;  our  merchants  tell 
us  that  they  are  in  just  as  bad  shape  as  we  are.  Unless  we  pay  them  they 
can  not  help  us  next  year,  and  our  cotton  will  not  pay  half  we  owe.  The  banks 
are  not  putting  out  anything,  and  the  land  hog  is  trying  to  soothe  our  minds 
by  telling  us  that  Woodrow  is  going  to  see  that  we  don't  suffer,  and  80-per-cent 
Ferguson  is  soon  to  take  charge  at  Austin,  and  things  are  going  to  get  better. 

I  have  talked  with  lots  of  men  in  this  country — that  is,  lots  of  the  renting 
class,  and  some  who  own  or  partly  own  their  homes — and  they  tell  me  that 
never  in  their  life  have  they  been  in  such  distressing  condition ;  and  I  want  to 
say  further  that  we  renters  are  living  in  the  most  miserable  huts,  absolutely 
unfit  for  cow  barns ;  yet  we  are  in  them,  and  if  we  say  anything  to  Mr.  Land- 
lord about  fixing  a  better  house  he  will  say  it  is  no  trouble  to  rent.  So  there 
you  are.  and  must  just  put  up  with  what  you  have  or  move  and  let  some  other 
poor  devil  take  your  place. 
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Now,  a  word  to  the  boys:  It  is  part  our  fault.  If  we  would  come  together 
like  men  and  demand  our  rights  we  would  get  much  better  treatment.  Com- 
rades, stop  and  think ;  there  is  not  a  paper  in  this  Government  that  has  taken 
the  stand  that  the  Rebel  has  and  I  think  we  owe  it  our  support. 

I  sent  in  eight  subscriptions  just  after  the  election  and  now  I  am  hustling 
for  eight  more.  I  am  going  to  get  them ;  others  can  do  the  same. 

Comrades,  you  don't  know  what  is  in  the  future.  The  past  three  years  I  have 
had  four  orphan  children  to  feed  and  clothe.  Now  I  am  having  to  do  my  own 
housekeeping,  and  I  think  that  just  about  as  bad  as  voting  the  Donk  ticket. 

With  much  love  for  our  llebel,  I  am  with  you  to  the  end, 

J.  A.  CHAPMAN. 

YOAKUM,  TEX.,  March  0,  /,9/J. 
EDITOR  THE  REBEL. 

DEAR  COMRADE  :  I  am  in  on  any  plan  of  organization  you  may  adopt. 

The  plan  to  nominate  our  State  ticket  a  year  ahead  of  the  primaries  is  in 
accord  with  dreams  I  have  had  for  some  time.  So  may  it  be. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  renter.  I  own  a  littel  80-acre  Freestone  County  sandy-land 
farm,  but  I  can  give  you  some  experiences  which  would  shame  a  fifteenth  cen- 
tury serf  or  a  Mexican  peon. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  after  denying  my  family  of  everything  except  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  I  succeeded  in  paying  my  place  out  and  had  $50  left. 
We,  were  living  practically  out  of  doors.  After  consulting  with  my  wife,  we 
decided  to  borrow  $200  from  the  bank.  We  did  so,  mortgaging  all  our  live 
stock  and  cotton  crop,  of  course.  Before  this  note  was  due  our  baby  sickened 
and  died,  adding  a  doctor's  and  funeral  bill  to  our  expenses.  Then  a  horse  died. 
We  then  borrowed  $150  to  replace  him ;  so,  when  pay  day  came  I  fell  short  $200 
and  lost  two  more  horses.  We  borrowed  $200  more.  So  this  fall  I  owed  the 
bank  $430,  besides  a  store  account.  I  made  seven  bales  of  cotton,  which  sold  for 
6.87|,  and  paid  the  bank  $179,  the  store  nothing.  The  banker  very  graciously 
agreed  to  let  me  have  two  bales  of  cotton  and  run  me  over  for  the  balance  by 
tying  up  everything  again,  and  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me  that  I  had  to  pay 
12  per  cent  interest  whether  it  suited  me  or  not,  as  they  had  to  borrow  money 
and  pay  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  and  interest  had  gone  up  on  them;  beside,  they 
must  have  food  and  clothing  themselves.  Of  course,  I  know  who  must  pay  this 
bill,  though  myself  and  family  must  suffer. 

I  could  go  on  and  nil  page  after  page  on  this  subject,  but  what's  the  use. 

EMIL  H.  KORGES. 

[W.  II.  Nichols,  dealer  in  general  merchandise.] 

MC-RAE,  TEX.,  ROUTE  1, 
Ii'anJwc,  TC.T.,  December  26,  191 '/. 
E.  O.  MEITZEN. 

SIR:  I  am  sending  you  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  tlu-  renters  and  small 
landowners  of  the  northern  part  of  Fannin  County.  In  the  first  100  names 
that  we  got,  taking  the  names  as  they  came,  10  of  which  owned  their  homes, 
these  questions  were  asked,  all  alike:  First,  Do  you  own  your  home;  second, 
if  not,  how  do  you  rent;  third,  are  you  out  of  debt;  fourth,  can  you  finance 
another  crop  without  help ;  fifth,  are  your  children  in  school ;  if  not,  why  not. 

The  renters'  answers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  "  No."  The  small  land- 
owners, by  getting  all  that  they  made,  could  answer  "  Yes."  Those  renters  met 
and  asked  the  question,  What  are  we  going  to  do?  And  it  is  the  most  serious 
question  that  they  ever  asked  in  their  lives.  If  you  can  answer  it  for  them  it 
will  be  a  favor  long  remembered.  We  have  had  two  crop  failures  here,  and  the 
present  price  of  cotton  has  left  the  most  of  the  renters  in  a  pitiable  condition ; 
not  able  to  pay  their  debts.  A  large  portion  have  nothing  but  a  large  family 
and  their  appetites.  Home  owners  are  on  the  decrease.  Some  renters  that  made 
a  crop  last  year  can  not  make  one  this  year.  If  the  people  owned  the  land 
here  they  could  stand  the  present  skin  game  a  little  longer.  To  divide  with  the 
landowner,  the  banker,  and  the  merchant  is  going  to  bring  a  collapse.  Already 
small  business  men  are  facing  bankruptcy.  The  landowners  here  sometimes  sell 
land  to  a  farmer  to  get  one-half  of  what  he  makes  till  the  land  is  paid  for,  and 
I  heard  one  peddler  of  land  say  that  he  never  had  but  one  man  to  get  away 
from  him  with  the  land,  and  this  man  sold  to  another  man  and  paid  off  his 
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note,  or  he  never  would  have  got  out  of  debt  with  his  land.  Lord,  it  is  just  out 
of  the  question  to  think  of  a  man  buying  a  home  now  at  the  present  prices  of 
land  and  ever  paying  for  it  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land.  Land  is  priced  here 
at  $25  to  850  and  $75  per  acre,  and  the  idea  of  a  renter  owning  land  has  about 
banished.  He  no  longer  has  any  hope  of  a  home  of  his  own,  no  prospect  of  a 
home  for  his  child ;  the  one  thought  that  seems  to  be  general  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  is  that  a  revolution  of  some  kind  is  on.  Some  expected  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  help  the  average  man,  but  nothing  but  ruin  and  disaster,  igno- 
rance and  poverty  is  stalking  hand  in  hand  with  not  even  a  promise  of  help. 
They  say  summer  is  coming,  and  if  we  will  be  good  that  we  will  get  our  reward 
up  yonder  where  the.  sun  never  sets  and  the  dew  never  falls. 
Yours  for  better  conditions, 

W.  H.  NICHOLS. 

SIMMONS  CITY,  TEX.,  December  20,  191.f{. 
E.   O.   MEITZEN,  Hallcttsuillc,   Tc.r. 

DEAR  COMIJADE:  I  see  in  the  Rebel  where  you  advertised  for  our  comrades 
to  write  to  you  about  how  our  landlords  have  treated  us.  Well,  I  shall  say  that 
I  for  one  have  been  treated  badly  in  the  past;  and  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
be  treated  in  the  future.  One  landman,  I  shall  call  him,  pastured  my  crop  in 
1912  and  there  was  three  of  us — they  were  my  brothers  and  myself.  The  land- 
lord and  a  merchant  got  all  we  made.  In  1913  I  and  my  brothers  rented  what 
was  called  the  Seth  Garner  ranch.  It  was  said  the  ranch  was  800  acres.  His 
son,  Mr.  Sidney  Garner,  rented  the  said  Garner  ranch  to  M.,  L.,  and  I.  After  Mr. 
Garner  let  us  have  his  father's  ranch  to  cultivate,  he  said  that  we  could  do  as 
we  pleased  with  what  was  there.  After  telling  us  about  the  pastures  and  about 
the  fields  and  so  on,  Mr.  G.  sold  out  to  Mr.  Stout.  Then  things  changed 
and  he  completely  run  over  us ;  me  in  particular.  He  was  always  trying  to  boss 
me,  and  he  seemed  to  want  to  pick  at  my  work.  They  come  and  took  the  fruit 
and  tramped  on  what  we  planted  in  the  orchard;  they  even  cut  our  cane  and 
shoots  of  our  corn.  Mr.  G.  gave  us  the  orchard  free  and  we  were  to  have  all 
we  could  make  on  the  orchard  if  we  would  clean  it  up  and  cultivate  it.  It  took 
us  about  one  month  to  put  it  in  shape  for  planting.  The  country  there  at 
Cadiz  is  full  of  grass  burrs  and  it  is  hard  work  to  pick  cotton  in  it.  Well, 
when  time  came  for  us  to  gather  our  crops  we  gathered  our  corn  and  some  of 
our  cotton.  There  were  9  acres  of  cane  feed  and  2  acres  and  over  of  corn. 
Mr.  S.  wanted  possession,  so  we  had  to  move  and  he  got  what  we  had  not 
gathered,  so  he  got  all  our  feed.  Well,  this  is  only  a  sketch ;  I  could  tell  you 
something  more,  but  it  is  useless,  so  I  will  cut  my  facts  short  right  here. 

I  will  tell  you  something  about  coming  to  Simmons  City.  I  started  out  to 
find  a  place  to  rent,  and  I  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn.  I  traveled  all  day, 
but  I  never 'saw  nothing  hardly  but  very  large  pastures  and  not  much  stock, 
but  no  houses  by  the  way.  By  and  by  I  camped  in  the  Lion  Lane  and  the  next 
morning  I  turned  down  the  road  to  Simmons  City,  Tex.  I  got  there  about  12 
o'clock  and  met  Mr.  Darnell,  the  land  agent. 

We  got  on  a  deal  of  some  land  and  I  went  back  and  went  to  moving  to  Sim- 
mons. I  never  saw  so  much  land  all  under  fence  as  there  is  here.  And  to 
think  howT  many  poor  people  are  without  homes  and  so  much  land  tied  up  with 
barbed  wire,  and  it  out  of  use.  There  has  been  one  man  killed  since  I  came 
here,  and  I  and  my  two  brothers  and  the  sheriff  was  there. 

We  carried  7  bushels  of  corn  to  the  Oakville  mill  and  some  man  stole  our 
corn.  I  don't  know  whether  the  miller  at  Oakville  will  make  good  our  corn  or 
not.  We  are  not  able  to  lose  our  corn,  it  is  our  only  show  for  bread. 

I  and  my  brother,  Mark  is  his  name,  have  a  lease  for  a  year.  He  and  his 
family  are"  living  on  corn  bread  and  water  most  of  the  time.  It  took  all  his 
cotton  and  part  of  his  corn  to  pay  his  store  account  and  he  owes  a  lot  yet.  He 
gets  a  little  milk,  but  not  enough  to  do  much  good  and  he  has  a  house  to 
live  in. 

I  and  my  mother  have  to  take  the  weather  as  it  comes,  living  out  here  in  a 
tent.  I  went  to  Three  Rivers,  it  is  a  station  or  a  town.  Well,  I  saw  two  young 
men  sitting  down  eating  a  green  pie  melon.  They  said  they  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  the  morning  before,  and  they  said  they  were  afraid  to  beg  for  fear 
of  being  arrested.  They  could  not  get  any  work  so  far ;  that  they  came  all  the 
way  from  San  Antonio  and  had  not  struck  up  with  any  job.  I  told  them  to  go 
to  a  place  where  some  men  were  digging  a  well,  as  they  might  get  in  there. 
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The  people  are  in  a  bad  shape  in  this  place,  but  they  are  killing  some  game 
along  here  and  some  are  killing  rabbits  for  a  living,  but  I  don't  think  they 
bring  them  very  much. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  read  this  that  I  have  written  or  not ;  it  is 
misting  rain  and  the  smoke  almost  blinds  me.  But  I  will  send  it  along  and 
you  can  do  as  you  think  best  with  it.  Capitalist  speculators  come  in  here  and 
do  more  hunting  than  those  that  live  here.  They  owe  the  poor  class  of  people 
for  all  they  are  worth.  The  Bible  says  owe  no  man  anything  but  love,  and  so 
they  pay  in  stones  for  our  bread  and  a  serpent  for  our  meat. 

Well,  I  will  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close ;  remember  I  am  with  you  all  in  a 
good  Armageddon  battle  until  won. 

,T.  L.   WEBSTER. 

THOMASTOX,  TEX.,  February  10,  1915. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEX,  HaUcttsvillc,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  rent  at  third  and  fourth.  The  house  here  is  14  by  11; 
kitchen,  14  by  7,  is  joined  on  to  the  side  of  the  house ;  has  no  ceiling.  There  is 
one  wooden  window.  The  roof  is  not  much  good ;  is  in  bad  order. 

I  have  three  sons  and  have  to  sleep  in  the  crib,  which  has  no  battings. 

The  water  has  to  be  gotten  from  the  river,  which  is  about  300  yards  away. 
I  have  to  water  the  horses  in  a  tub ;  there  is  no  stable.  I  have  a  little  pasture 
for  four  horses,  but  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  river  where  there  is  never  any 
grass — only  cockleburs. 

CAMPOS. 

THOMASTOX,  TEX.,  February  10,  1915. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEX,  HaUcttsvillc,  Tex. 

DEAB  COMRADE:  I  have  a  good  house,  stable,  and  well.     I  have  to  buy  the 
wood.    I  get  $6  a  month  and  we  are  starving  on  that.    The  horses  are  not  "good. 
I  rent  on  halves,    I  get  a  piece  of  land  for  garden,  but  have  to  give  half. 

T.  MEDRAXO. 

THOMASTOX,  TEX..  February  11,  191.'. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEN,  Hallcttsville,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  rent  on  third  and  fourth.  The  landlord  would  not  let  me 
have  land  for  garden.  He  never  has  built  a  crib  or  stable ;  only  a  one-room  7  by 
9  cottonseed  shed ;  nor  would  he  give  me  corral  or  pens. 

The  water  was  inclosed,  but  I  had  to  buy  the  pump.  When  I  get  out  of  a 
fix  I  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  landlord  will  not  let  me  plant  feed  for  my  teams; 
I  have  to  give  part  of  top  fodder. 

He  does  not  want  to  fix  the  house  for  me.  If  a  child  walks  across  the  floor 
the  whole  house  shakes;  the  wind  comes  through  the  cracks.  When  it  rains 
everything  gets  wet.  This  house  was  built  50  years  ago.  I  have  been  here  15 
years.  Does  not  say  anything  about  my  milch  cows,  but  will  not  let  them  and 
the  horses  get  water  from  the  place. 

HEBXAXDEZ. 


THOMASTOX.  TEX.,  February  11.  1915. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEX,  HallcttstiUc,  Tex. 

DEAR.  COMRADE  :  I  rent  on  halves.  I  have  a  house.  14  by  14 ;  two  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  so  small  that  one  person  can  hardly  stand  in  it.  I  have  six  in  the 
family — all  boys. 

The  tools  furnished  by  the  landlord  are  not  fit  to  work.  All  work  has  to  be 
done  by  force  of  human  labor.  He  does  not  fix  the  tools.  I  have  a  limit  on 
groceries,  but  can  hardly  live. 

I  asked  for  credit  to  buy  some  clothing  for  my  wife  and  children  and  he 
denied  it,  unless  I  would  give  a  mortgage  on  my  horse. 

MAXTJEL  LOXGORIA. 

THOMASTOX,  TEX.,  February  10,  1915. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEX,  HallcttsviUc,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  rent  on  third  and  fourth.  I  have  a  good  house  and  a  good 
well  about  300  yards  from  the  house.  The  landlord  did  not  give  me  a  stable, 
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so  I  had  to  build  it  at  my  expense.    I  also  had  to  put  a  windmill  up ;  he  would 
not. 

I  was  allowed  to  raise  hogs  and'  a  few  cows,  and  the  landlord  gave  me  a 
patch  to  plant  cane  for  feed  and  a  garden:  but  I  have  to  manage  his  farm  or 
much.  I  get  free  wood. 

Luis  BONES. 

OAK  WOOD,  TEX.,  December  5,  191 J. 
Mr.  T.  A.  HICKEY,  Hallcttsville,  Tex. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  will  let  you  know  how  we  are  getting  along.  My  story 
will  shock  you,  I  know. 

We  people  are  starving.  We  can  not  get  an  work  to  do  at  any  price.  Never 
made  any  corn  and  only  half  a  cotton  crop,  and  got  but  6  cents  a  pound  for  it. 
We  just  paid  half  out  of  debt.  We  can't  buy  any  winter  clothes.  We  gathered 
our  cotton  on  nothing  but  cotton-seed  lard  made  into  gravy ;  no  hope  here  for 
meat.  It  is  trouble.  *  , 

I  want  you  to  help  us  to  call  on  the  Government  for  help,  for  we  need  help 
so  bad.  Some  landlords  are  helping  their  renters  in  this  bad  time.  We  can't 
make  any  crop,  if  something  isn't  clone.  We  can't  bury  one  of  our  family.  I 
knew  a  good  man  that  died  last  week  and  the  county  had  to  buy  his  coffin. 
He  was  a  young  man  and  a  good  worker  and  a  good  Christian.  If  I  were  to 
die  to-day  the  county  would  have  to  bury  me;  not  only  me  but  nearly  every 
renter  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  lived  honestly  all  my  life;  never  committed  a 
crime  in  my  life ;  but  I  am  ready  to  do  something  that  will  help  my  starving 
family ;  if  it  takes  my  life,  let  it  be. 

Comrade,  tell  us  what  has  caused  this  trouble;  panic?  Some  say  the  war 
with  Germany ;  some,  the  Democrat  administration.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  has  caused  it  here.  For  the  past  seven  years  all  of  the  land  has  been 
fenced  up  by  big  land  hoarders  and  they  force  the  renters  to  plant  nothing 
but  cotton,  until  cotton  put  us  on  starvation.  They  would  not  let  us  renters 
plant  corn  and  raise  stock.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Well,  I  have  told  you  enough.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  just  come  and  see  for 
yourself. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  W.  W  ALSTON. 

BAGATA,  TEX.,  December  8,  1914. 
Mr.  W.  S.  NOBLE. 

DEAR  SIR  :  As  it  is  your  request  for  a  letter  from  the  people,  I  will  write  you 
a  few  lines  this  morning.  Times  are  hard  with  us  at  present.  We  haven't 
made  much  of  a  crop  and  got  but  little  for  it.  I  don't  know  what  the  people 
are  going  to  do,  unless  they  can  get  some  help  from  somewhere.  If  the  people 
don't  get  help  they  will  suffer  before  they  can  get  another  crop.  If  you  can  do 
anything  for  us  it  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

So  I  will  close,  hoping  you  will  have  good  times  again. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

NORDHEIM,  TEX.,  December  11,  19  lj. 

Henry  Sharwts,  landlord,  v.  Tsidro  Madrigal,  tenant. — Henry  Sharwts  had 
two  tenants,  both  were  brothers;  Ysidro  Madrigal  paid  all  his  accounts,  but 
the  brother  left  owing  the  landlord  $36.  Both  had  separate  accounts  and 
separate  land,  so  the  landlord  put  an  attachment  on  the  household  of  both. 
One  stayed  for  next  year  and  Ysidro  Madrigal  left  the  place  and  was  not  allowed 
to  get  not  even  a  shirt  or  blanket  or  a  dress  for  children  or  wife. 

Frits  Remmer  v.  Encarnacion  Aguine. — Aguine  is  renter  of  Remmer,  of 
Shiner.  The  tenant  pays  rent  money.  When  Remmer  told  him  to  hold  the  cot- 
ton until  he  could  get  12  cents.  When  cotton  got  to  5  and  6  cents  he  demanded 
the  rent,  while  tenant  protested  to  sell  at  that  price;  so  landlord  drew  an 
attachment  on  17  bales  and  still  the  renter  was  left  owing  .$40. 

H.  Stemmer  v.  E.  Aguine. — Aguine  let  Stemmer  have  $200  at  6  per  cent.  Said 
money  was  to  pay  interest  on  a  note  that  Aguine  owed  on  100  acres  of  land. 
Aguine  has  let  H.  Stemmer  have  as  much  as  $700  for  several  times,  and  has 
traded  with  said  merchant  for  10  years.  When  he  went  to  get  the  money 
H.  Stemmer  paid  himself,  on  the  store  account;  that  let  Aguine  lose  $1.000 
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that  he  had  on  the  land ;  so  among  friends  was  raised  $300  and  the  interest  was 
paid.  Otherwise  would  have  lost. 

Oscar  Schulz  v.  Ben  Hernandez  and  Francisco  Chapa. — Said  Sclmlz  is  man- 
ager of  Carl  Arnold's  place.  Said  Schulz  wanted  to  hold  the  cotton  for  better 
prices.  Tenant  demands  him  to  furnish  money  to  eat  and  pay  cotton  pickers, 
and  not  to  sell  until  cotton  be  worth  10  cents,  but  he  said  he  didn't  have  any 
money,  so  tenant  sold  cotton  and  gave  him  half.  He  tried  to  hold  tenant 
with  six-shooter;  then  A.  A.  Lyn,  constable  of  Runge,  was  called  and  all  was 
explained  to  him.  He  gave  order  for  tenants  to  take  their  cotton  to  town, 
but  made  remarks  if  tenants  didn't  obey  said  Schulz  for  Schulz  to  shoot  tenant. 

Two  orphan  boys,  nephews  of  Mrs.  Ben  Hernandez,  came  to  see  Mrs.  Her- 
nandez, and  they  turned  horses  loose  in  the  little  pasture.  This  was  Sat- 
urday evening.  Sunday  morning  G.  Schulz  took  horses  and  demanded  $200. 
Mr.  Ben  Hernandez  went  and  saw  Deputy  Sheriff  O.  B.  Haynes,  and  Mr. 
Haynes  phoned  to  Schulz  to  come  to  Runge,  where  he  went  and  was  told  to 
deliver  said  horses. 

Oscar  Schulz  v.  T.  A.  Hernandez. — Schulz  wanted  to  put  pickers  on  Her- 
nandez's cotton,  to  which  said  tenant  objected,  because  cotton  pickers  and  land- 
lord would  take  all  the  money,  as  picking  was  80  to  85  cents ;  cotton  was 
bringing  4  to  5  cents  a  pound,  and  there  wras  nothing  left  for  tenant  and 
family  to  live  on  much  less  to  pay  the  store  bills  and  doctor  and  drugs.  He  also 
said  he  would  hold  about  100  bushels  of  corn,  so  tenant  went  to  F.  S.  Schlei- 
cher,  county  attorney  of  De  Witt,  for  advice.  He  said,  "  Pick  your  cotton. 
Tay  as  much  as  you  can  to  every  man  you  owe,  and  pick  your  cotton  your- 
self. Tell  Schulz  to  bring  a  civil  suit  against  you  if  he  does  not  agree  to 
what  you  are  going  to  do.  If  he  brings  a  suit,  I  will  represent  you  and 
wouldn't  charge  you  even  my  expenses;  it  is  a  shame  what  they  are  doing 
with  workmen."  So  by  the  time  Hernandez  came  from  Cuero,  Schulz  had 
hired  an  attorney.  So  said  attorney  came  to  Hernandez's  home  and  told  the 
wife  to  tell  Mr.  Hernandez  to  come  to  his  office  at  Runge,  which  Hernandez 
did.  After  going  over  the  case  the  attorney  for  Schulz  said,  "  Go  ahead  just 
like  Mr.  Schleicher,  county  attorney  of  De  Witt  County,  told  you  to  do." 
Schulz's  attorney  said  Schulz  is  crazy. 

Echardt  &  Sons  v.  Renters. — Echardt  &  Sons,  landlords,  required  renters  to 
haul  the  cotton  20  to  25  miles  to  Yorktown,  where  they  have  a  gin  and  are 
shareholders  of  the  cotton-oil  mill.  The  renters  go  from  near,  or  about  6 
miles  from  Runge,  and  pass  Nordheim  to  take  cotton  to  Yorktown,  about  20 
miles.  Also  they  bring  cotton  from  near,  or  about  5  miles  from  Nixon. 

They  used  to  have  German,  American,  and  Bohemian  renters,  but  they 
refused  to  do  as  the  landlord  said,  so  now  they  have' Mexicans,  and  all  of 
them  trade  at  their  stores  or  pay  $50  bonus.  Some,  it  is  said,  have  agreed, 
while  others  are  leaving  the  places.  Charles  Echardt,  when  we  first  organ- 
ized the  Renters'  Union  of  America,  said  to  the  president  if  we  had  any  meet- 
ing he  would  put  all  in  jail.  John  Butler,  justice  of  the  peace  of  Nordheim, 
Tex.,  said  to  one  of  the  members  that  if  he  would  find  out  when  the  renters 
had  a  meeting  he  would  order  them  all  put  in  jail.  Threats  only,  never  doing 
anything. 

August  Burow  v.  Cristoval  Mesa. — Burow  rented  Meza  100  acres  of  land 
for  five  years.  Meza  done  all  the  work  with  his  teams;  cleared  the  land  and 
broke  it,  put  up  fences,  and  took  out  all  the  wood.  Burow  didn't  pay  for  all 
this  work  and  took  the  place  from  Meza. 

August  Burow  v.  Alberto  Chapa.- — Landlord  told  tenant  he  (landlord)  would 
let  him  have  all  the  money  to  pay  cotton  picking  and  give  credit  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  that  he  wanted  to  sell  cotton  when  it  reached  12  cents. 
When  cotton  got  to  5  and  6  cents  he  sold  it  for  7  cents,  and  tenant  was  left 
in  debt ;  no  payment  to  store ;  all  went  to  the  landlord  and  the  cotton  pickers. 

Robert  Riedel  v.  Francisco  Chapa. — Francisco  Chapa  owed  Riedel  from  one 
year  before.  Chapa  had  a  bale  of  cotton  which  was  mortgaged  to  Charles 
Arnold.  Riedel  took  it  from  F.  Chapa  and  sold  it  to  pay  himself.  Didn't 
give  tenant  one  cent  to  buy  something  to  eat.  Had  to  raise  a  subscription 
among  the  tenants  to  get  something  to  eat  for  said  family. 

Julias  H.  Men  v.  Romon  Alaniz. — J.  H.  Men  refused  to  give  tenant  some- 
thing to  eat  and  wouldn't  let  him  have  money  to  have  cotton  pickers,  because 
the  wife  of  said  tenant  was  confined  and  sick.  Landlord  took  all  cotton — 
about  6  bales  in  the  field — and  100  bushels  of  corn. 

Asterloh  Neutzler  v.  F.  A.  Hernandez. — F.  A.  Hernandez  had  spent  from 
$300  to  $400  every  year;  also  recommended  many  customers  to  said  firm. 
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Said  Hernandez  had  dealt  with  said  firm  since  1889,  and  always  paid  except 
this  year,  as  said  Hernandez  was  hurt  and  had  been  in  bed  since  the  16th  of 
November.  Sent  a  boy  to  go  and  sell  one  bale  of  cotton  and  was  paid  2  cents. 
Bale  weighed  571  pounds  and  brought  $11.40.  Five  dollars  was  paid  to  land- 
lord, and  the  balance  was  paid  to  said  firm.  Then  was  asked  to  advance  $6 
for  groceries  until  he  picked  one  bale,  and  was  refused.  Man  in  bed  and 
children  and  wife  crying  for  something  to  eat;  that  is  enough  to  cause  one 
to  be  a  Zapata  or  Villa. 

Mrs.  J.  Taylor  v.  Renters. — Mrs.  J.  Taylor  last  year  let  the  renter  have  a 
few  old  tools  to  work  the  land,  tools  valued  at  $40.  This  year  the  renter  didn't 
have  the  money,  but  had  5  hogs,  and  they  were  taken  away  from  him  at  $3.50 
apiece,  while  E.  De  los  Santos  offered  $6  a  head  if  sold  to  him,  but  the  man- 
ager of  Mrs.  Taylor  said  that  he  wouldn't  sell  them  at  $10  a  head. 

Amos  Lewis  v.  Francisco  Rodriguez. — Francisco  Rodriguez  rented  100  acres 
from  Amos  Lewis  at  $5  an  acre.  He  couuldn't  pay  the  rent;  he  only  paid 
$250  cash,  and  landlord  drew  an  attachment  against  mules,  wagons,  cultiva- 
tors, planters,  corn,  feed,  and  everything,  and  -he  was  left  on  public  road. 
When  the  landlords  stand  good  for  tenants  they  give  so  much  per  month; 
if  not  enough,  they  have  to  work  and  go  hungry  until  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Near  Kunge  a  landlord  was  unable  to  get  a  hand  to  pull  corn,  and  he  went 
to  the  tenant  and  asked  him  to  go  and  help  him  pull  corn,  but  the  tenant  told 
him  he  had  too  much  cotton  to  pick.  Tenant  asked  what  he  would  pay  by 
the  day,  and  the  landlord  said  50  cents  a  day,  so  tenant  said  he  should  loot 
for  some  one  else.  The  landlord  took  a  stick  and  hit  the  tenant  a  blow  on. 
the  arm  and  broke  it  in  two.  The  law  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  such 
cases,  so  renter  or  tenant  left  and  lost  his  crop. 

Landlord  made  an  attempt  to  rape  a  Mexican  tenant's  wife,  between  Charco 
and  Runge,  and  complaint  was  entered  in  justice  court.  Landlord  sent  word 
that  he  didn't  have  time  to  come  to  answer  to  said  case  unless  he  was  paid  for 
time  lost. 

A  Mexican  came  out  of  a  saloon  and  stepped  on  a  banana  peeling  and  slipped 
to  the  sidewalk.  A  deputy  was  close  by,  and  he  took  his  six-shooter  and  beat 
him  over  the  head  and  put  him  in  jail.  He  had  to  pay  a  fine,  as  the  officer  said 
he  was  drunk,  but  the  barkeeper  said  that  was  not  so,  as  he  had  had  only  one 
glass  of  beer,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  him  drunk  in  10  years. 

Landlord  (do  not  remember  name)  v.  F.  Guerra. — Because  Mr.  Guerra  had 
his  crop  clean,  and  with  plenty  crop,  and  landlord  couldn't  clean  his  crop,  he 
took  the  crop  from  Mr.  Guerra. 


NoRDHEor,  TEX.,  December  18,  191.'t. 
Mr.  E.  O.  MEITZEN. 

DEAR  COMRADE:  I  have  to  say  that  with  this  I  inclose  some  testimony;  of 
course,  I  could  send  hundreds,  but  as  soon  as  I  am  able  I  will  do  so.     Of  course, 
if  I  am  called  before  the  investigation  committee  of  the  Federal  land  investiga- 
tion, I  will  tell  more,  better    and  exactly 
I  am  to  serve, 

F.  A.  HEBNANDEZ. 

EcJiardt  &  Sons  v.  F.  A.  Hernandez. — F.  A.  Hernandez  owed  a  note  of  $160 
to  said  Echardt  &  Sons,  and  on  or  about  the  10th  of  April  said  F.  A.  Her- 
nandez called  a  meeting,  and  on  or  about  the  17th  of  April  organized  a  local  of 
the  Renters'  Union  of  America.  Said  Echardt  &  Sons  then  brought  a  suit  to  re- 
cover said  money,  when  they  knew  it  was  impossible  to  be  paid  by  F.  A.  Her- 
nandez, but  with  the  object  of  weakening  the  character  of  said  F.  A.  Hernandez. 
They  brought  a  suit  by  their  attorney,  I.  Boal,  of  which  charges,  cost,  and 
interest  amounted  to  $119.  Of  the  same  $19  was  paid  by  the  constable  of 
Nordheim ;  he  helped  the  said  F.  A.  Hernandez  with  that  much ;  balance  was 
paid  by  F.  A.  Hernandez. 


MOUNT  SILVA,  TEX.,  Man-It  (?),  1915. 

DEAR  COMRADE  :  I  first  rented  land  and  moved  on  to  the  Steiner  Valley  farm 
December  18,  1884.  There  were  85  families  (more  or  less)  renting  and  culti- 
vating land  on  this  farm.  Several  families  lived  in  tents,  while  frequently  two 
families  would  be  found  living  in  the  same  house. 

All  renters  are  hired  by  the  day,  as  laborers,  on  said  farm. 
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Judge  Dyer,  who  was  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the  first)  county  judges 
(a  Democrat),  was  the  superintendent  of  the  farm  and  a  real  good-hearted 
man,  and  treated  us  all  so  well  that  we  learned  to  love  him  for  his  kindness 
to  us. 

There  was  a  schoolhouse  there,  and  all  religious  denominations  preached  in 
it.  Prof.  (Capt.)  Wasson,  a  renter  on  the  farm,  taught  our  school,  and  he  was 
also  a  son-in-law  of  Judge  Dyer,  but  the  captain  was  a  Populist  and  a  candi- 
date for  Representative  once  on  the  Union  Labor  ticket,  and  then  came  out  for 
Populism,  and,  I  think,  was  nominated  and  ran  for  Representative  on  this 
ticket.  Judge  Dyer  was  also  at  this  time  a  Populist. 

The  renters  were  practically  all  Farmers'  Alliance  men  and  had  a  strong  or- 
ganization there.  Every  renter  was  doing  the  best  he  could  under  the  renting 
conditions,  and  had  a  good  school  and  plenty  preaching  and  Sunday  school, 
and  we  were  as  happy  as  renters  could  be  for  six  years. 

Then,  after  six  years  of  hard  work  under  good  Judge  Dyer,  there  came  C.  D. 
Johns  (who  married  Miss  Bessie  Steiner),  a  lawyer,  from  Austin,  Tex.,  and 
put  up  a  store  at  Fowler,  and  came  around  to  each  of  the  renters  and  told  us 
that  Cleburne,  Hillsboro,  Whitney,  and  Morgan  were  charging  us  too  much 
profit  on  goods  and  that  he  (C.  D.  Johns)  was  going  to  sell  goods  at  10  per 
cent  above  cost  to  all  the  renters,  and  he  insisted  that  w^e  give  him  our  trade. 
We  began  to  do  this  and  traded  with  him  one  year,  and  we  were  charged  more 
for  goods  than  we  had  ever  paid  in  years  past  at  any  of  the  other  towns,  viz, 
Cleburne,  Hillsboro,  Whitney,  and  Morgan. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  practically  quit  buying  supplies  at  C.  D. 
Johns's  and  began  to  do  as  we  had  done  for  seven  years  prior  to  his  coming, 
and  traded  at  other  towns.  Then  we  lived  on  the  farm  pretty  much  as  before 
for  two  years,  although  the  most  of  us  bought  a  few  supplies  along  from  C.  D. 
Johns's  store,  because  we  were  tvorking  under  him  as  our  superintendent  (he 
having  discharged  Judge  Dyer  and  elected  himself  superintendent),  and  we 
felt  that  he  would  chase  us  off  if  wre  did  not  divide  our  trade  at  least  with  him. 
But  he  finally  made  us  such  high  prices  on  goods  that  we  just  quit  him  alto- 
gether. 

Then  came  the  change,  and  it  was  in  1894  that  the  renters  made  their  last 
crop  on  the  Steiner  farm. 

In  September,  1894,  we  renters  got  wind  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  C.  D. 
Johns  to  rent  the  farm  out  to  be  cultivated  on  the  halves.  We  went  to  C.  D. 
Johns  and  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  would  not  tell  us  what  he  intended  to  do 
about  the  renting  of  the  farm.  This  was  in  September,  and  we  had  a  splendid 
crop,  and  the  best  crops  on  the  farm  easily  made  one  500-pound  bale  cotton  per 
acre.  I,  myself,  gathered  40  bales  off  of  50  acres  and  fully  5  bales  remained  in 
the  field  that  I  could  not  gather  by  Christmas  in  1894.  We  gathered  all  our 
cotton  that  we  could  and  could  hire  gathered  by  Christmas,  and  in  December, 
1894.  there  was  a  gang  of  Texas  State  convicts  came  in  and  pitched  their 
camps,  and  promptly  on  January  1,  1895,  the  guards  marched  the  convicts  into 
our  cotton  patches,  and  with  sticks  and  by  hand  they  began  to  and  did  knock 
down  our  cotton  which  we  had  been  unable  to  get  picked  up  to  that  date. 

I  myself  had  fully  five  bales  of  cotton  in  the  field,  and  my  father  had  died 
in  August,  1894,  and  left  my  mother  (then  over  61  years  old)  and  she  could 
not  get  all  of  her  crop  out.  She  hired  one  man,  who  had  helped  my  father 
cultivate  30  acres  in  cotton,  and  when  January  1,  1895,  reached  us  my  mother 
had  16  acres  of  cotton  that  had  never  had  a  lock  of  cotton  picked,  because  she 
could  not  get  pickers,  and  there  \vere  several  other  renters  that  had  many  bales 
of  cotton  in  the  fields.  Yet  not  one  of  us  wTere  permitted  to  gather  our  cotton 
after  January  1,  1895,  and  the  Texas  State  convicts  knocked  it  down,  got  in 
a  line,  and  were  forced  by  the  guards  to  kick  these  stalks,  laden  with  our 
ungathered  cotton,  into  wind  rows  with  their  feet — thus  making  stalk  rakes  of 
their  limbs. 

Now,  be  it  remembered  that  all  farming  lands  in  those  parts  of  Texas  wrere 
and  are  ahvays  rented  by  or  before  July.  So,  this  being  the  case,  which  is  the 
truth,  we,  not  less  than  60  families  of  renters,  were  not  able  to  get  any  land 
anywhere  in  50  or  100  miles  of  the  Steiner  Valley  farm,  near  Fowler,  in  Hill 
and  Basque  Counties. 

Now,  pause  a  moment  and  let  me  tell  you  the  most  heart-rending  portion  of 
my  dreadful  experience,  as  a  result  of  landlordism  in  Texas.  For  all  these 
years  60  families  had  worked  together  in  peace;  our  children  had  gone  to  the 
same  humble  schoolhouse,  which,  by  the  way,  we  had  built  with  our  con- 
tributed money  and  labor,  and  in  which  we  had  met  every  Sunday  in  worship 
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of  the  meek  and  lowly  Xazarene,  and  in  whose  name  we  had  taught  our  chil- 
dren to  trust  as  in  no  other,  and  we  had  met  in  this  little  schoolhouse  around 
the  cold  and  lifeless  forms  of  our  beloved  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters 
and  children,  whose  lives  had  been  spent  on  the  old  farm  which  we  had  learned 
to  love,  even  as  if  it  had  been  our  own.  Of  course,  we  had  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  landlord,  but  custom  had  taught  us  to  be  contented  with  our  lot,  and  on 
July  4,  May  Day,  San  Jacinto,  and  Christmas  we  had  made  merry  and  praised 
God  for  the  "  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

But,  alas,  we — not  less  than  350  men,  women,  and  children — in  the  very  dead 
of  winter  had  to  load  up  in  wagons  and  bid  goodbye  forever  to  what  we,  in 
other  years,  had  learned  to  call  home ;  and  that  is  not  all,  either,  for  we  had  to 
look  for  the  very  last  time  on  the  little  schoolhouse  from  which  had  been  held 
the  many  funerals  of  our  loved  ones ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  looked  for 
the  very  last  time  upon  the  graves  of  those  most  dear  to  us  and  bade  each 
other  an  everlasting  farewell  amid  a  sea  of  tears  which  freely  flowed  from  our 
broken  hearts  and  which  no  language  can  ever  portray. 

Now,  these  convicts  were  not  hired  by  the  State  to  C.  D.  Johns,  but  Johns 
simply  rented  the  great  Steiner  Valley  farm  of  4,000  acres  to  the  State  of  Texas 
on  the  halves,  for  how  many  years  I  do  not  know. 

We  had  to  pile  up  our  farming  implements  and  corn  and  sell  them  and  it  to 
any  one  and  for  any  price. 

Most  of  the  people  went  West,  and  I  came  to  Smith  County  and  bought  190 
acres,  and  for  the  same  I  paid  $2.50,  $5,  and  $8;  have  lived  here  since  1895 
and  still  owe  $400. 

C.  D.  Johns  told  me  one  year  that  the  rent  on  the  land  I  cultivated  corn  and 
cotton  paid  him  $6,  even  though  cotton  was  low. 

The  story  is  that  this  land  only  cost  old  Dr.  Steiner  a  pony  and  a  quart  of 
whisky.  Dr.  Ralph  Steiner,  now  health  officer  of  Texas,  by  Colquit's  appoint- 
ment, and  A.  S.  Burleson,  Postmaster  General,  by  the  appointment  of  Wilson, 
are  the  heirs  of  old  Dr.  Steiner  who  opened  up  this  farm. 

Johns  and  Burleson  married  the  sisters  of  Dr.  Ralph  Steiner,  of  Austin. 

Inclosed  is  a  list1  of  the  old  renters  who  once  lived  there  and  who  were 
forced  to  leave  there  at  the  same  time  I  did.  Also  a  list2  of  men  (not  renters 
there)  who  know  of  the  facts  in  this  case. 

I  left  the  farm  in  March,  1895,  and  the  convicts  entered  the  field  right  at 
my  gate,  and  the  guards  used  to  curse  the  convicts  right  at  my  door  and  in 
front  of  my  wife  and  children.  Some  had  to  leave  just  debts  because  of  not 
being  allowed  to  gather  the  cotton ;  I  did  not,  but  some  did. 

D.  A.  CLINE. 

NORDHEIM,  TEX.,  December  o,  101.'f. 
Mr.  E.  O.  METZEX. 

DEAR  BROTHER:  I  take  the  pelasure  of  dropping  you  these  few  lines.  I  am 
just  up  from  bed.  On  the  16th  of  November,  on  Monday,  about  10  o'clock,  I 
was  going  to  Runge.  As  I  started  from  home,  the  horse  run  away  when  I 
was  about  150  yards  from  the  house.  He  broke  the  jumper  and  struck  me 
on  the  left  side,  breaking  three  ribs.  For  12  days  I  was  between  life  and 
death  and  unable  to  get  a  doctor  or  medicine.  On  account  of  that  all  wanted 
cash.  But  now  I  am  able  to  be  up  since  yesterday,  although  it  seems  that 
I  am  injured  internally. 

About  those  two  letters  I  told  you  I  would  send  to  you  so  you  could  publish 
them  in  the  Rebel,  I  am  not  able  to  find  them.  I  suppose  they  were  put  in  the 
tire  by  some  one  of  the  children,  but  I  will  assure  you  that  if  I  get  other  ones 
I  will  send  them  right  straight  to  you. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  is  happening  in  Karnes  County.  Of 
two  tenants  (I  can  get  their  names)  the  landlord  demanded  that  their  wives 
should  go  to  work  in  the  fields,  which  the  men  wouldn't  allow,  because  said 
women  were  ready  to  be  confined,  which  happened  in  a  few  days.  So,  for 
that  reason  the  tenants  were  put  out  of  the  place  and  got  nothing  for  their 
work. 

Another  tenant  in  Charco,  Goliad  County,  was  forced  by  the  landlord  and 
merchant  to  pay  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  did,  with  all  his  corn  and  one  horse. 
After  all  was  settled  the  landlord  said  to  him  to  stay  on  the  place  for  the  com- 
ing year,  but  the  tenant  told  him  he  wouldn't  stay  any  longer;  the  deputy 

1  Not  printed;   32  names.  -  Not  printed: '10   names. 
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sheriff,  brother-in-law  of  the  landlord,  told  the  tenant  if  he  didn't  stay  he  would 
arrest  him  and  take  him  to  jail,  and  put  his  land  on  the  bum.  The  tenant  drew 
a  gun  and  shot  the  hat  off  the  officer.  In  a  few  hours  a  big  mob  was  after  the 
tenant,  while  some  one  telephoned  to  the  county  sheriff.  After  said  sheriff  made 
investigation,  he  said  that  the  man  had  a  right  to  protect  himself,  and  that 
the  officer  had  no  right  to  put  a  man  in  jail  for  not  wanting  to  stay  in  said  place. 

Now  here  in  Round,  Karnes  County,  the  landlord  is  the  owner  of  everything 
that  is  among  share  croppers.  The  cotton  is  ginned  in  the  name  of  the  land- 
lord; he  holds  it  and  he  sells  it  at  his  pleasure.  When  sold,  they  pay  them- 
selves and  store  account;  if  anything  is  left  it  is  turned  over  to  the  tenant, 
but  they  are  not  given  any  statement.  In  the  same  county  the  tenants  do  not 
get  a  cent  from  the  cotton  seed;  it  all  goes  to  the  landlord.  The  tenant  should 
get  at  least  $150  for  his  part.  In  several  cases  the  wife  of  the  tenant  has  to  do 
all  the  washing  of  the  landlord's  wife  for  nothing.  I  think  the  only  way  to 
get  any  information  is  to  get  the  legislature  and  Congress  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation,  and  to  go  from  place  to  place  and  let  the  tenants  speak ;  the  said 
commission  to  be  the  judges  of  the  misery  and  shameful  huts  in  which  the 
tenants  live  with  their  families. 

I  see  that  every  paper  says  cut  acreage  of  cotton ;  this  may  be  all  right,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  needed  as  bad  as  cotton.  That  thing  that  says  about  50  per 
cent  be  sold.  This  can  be  done  by  letting  every  farmer  have  one  or  two  cows, 
some  hogs,  and  plant  all  he  eats  and  plenty  of  corn;  then  the  tenant  would 
not  have  to  sell  his  cotton,  but  the  trouble  is  that  landlords  wouldn't  allow 
the  tenants  to  plant  corn,  some  just  about  5  acres,  of  which  tenant  gets  2$ 
acres;  that  is  not  enough  for  home  use,  less  to  raise  a  few  hogs  on.  Also~ 
they  are  not  allowed  even  one  cow;  some  only  one  horse.  If  rent  on  third 
or  fourth,  2  to  3  horses,  and  have  to  pay  for  land  used  for  cane  for  working 
horses. 

I  hope  you  will  have  the  best  of  success  before  the  industrial  investigation 
committee.  The  money  men,  it  seems,  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
horrible  condition  that  we  are  in.  Here  is  a  big  landlord  that  is  trying  to  get 
about  100  acres  grubbed  and  is  offering  $5  per  acre;  last  year  no  one  would 
grub  it  for  $12  per  acre ;  up  to  date  no  one  has  taken  it. 

As  soon  as  I  can  be  up  to  go  in  the  country  or  to  town,  I  am  going  to  see 
how  much  I  can  raise  to  help  you  all  in  the  expenses  at  Dallas.     Shame  to 
traffickers  in  human  blood.    We  are  all  free  men  and  don't  bend  our  knees  to 
the  master.    I  will  close  with  my  best  of  regards. 
Yours  to  serve,  fraternally, 

P.  A.  HERNANDEZ. 

MEITZEN  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

NOTE. 

BELTON,  TEX.,  May  20,  190o. 

On  Oct.  1st,  1905,  without  grace,  for  value  received,  I,  we,  or  either  of  us, 
promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  the  Belton  Trust  and.  Loan  Company,  at  their 
office  in  Belton,  Texas,  ten  dollars,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum  from  date  until  paid,  and  ten  per  cent  additional  on  amount  of  principal 
and  interest  unpaid  for  attorney's  fees  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for 
collection. 

T.  E.  ALLAMON. 
Paid  Sept.  1,  1905.    B.  T.  &  L.  Co.,  by-  C.  W.  Sherman. 

COTTON    CONTRACT. 

In  consideration  of  services  to  be  rendered  to  ,  the  under- 
signed by  Jas.  E.  Ferguson,  in  aiding  me  to  sell  my  cotton  for  the  best  market 
price  in  the  fall  of  1905,  and  whereas  the  undersigned  has,  or  have,  agreed,  and 
now  agree,  to  consign  and  deliver  to  the  said  Jas.  E.  Ferguson,  at  Belton,  Texas, 
one  bale  of  cotton  by  the  first  day  of  Oct.,  1905,  to  be  sold  by  him  for  account 
of  the  undersigned,  for  which  service  the  said  Jas.  E.  Ferguson  agrees  to  charge, 
and  the  undersigned  to  pay,  $1.00  per  bale  on  all  cotton  received  from  the 
undersigned,  under  said  agreement,  which  said  charge  of  $1.00  per  bale  shall 
include  his  commission  and  all  charges  on  said  cotton,  excepting  freights,  bill  of 
lading  charges,  all  extra  charges  accruing  on  said  cotton  after  being  held  for 
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one  month,  and  all  expenses  for  putting  unmerchantable  cotton  in  merchantable 
condition ;  and  whereas  the  said  Jas.  E.  Ferguson  has  prepared  himself  and 
agrees  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  receive  and  sell  said  cotton  on  said  terms, 
the  undersigned  on  his  or  their  part  to  agree  that  if  he  or  they  refuse  or  fail 
from  any  cause  whatever  to  consign  to  the  said  Jas.  E.  Ferguson  the  said  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  by  the  dates  stipulated  in  this  contract,  in  order  to  compensate 
him,  the  undersigned  will  pay  the  said  Jas.  E.  Ferguson,  at  his  office  in  Belton, 
x  Texas,  $1.00  for  each  and  every  bale  of  cotton  short  of  the  number  of  bales 
agreed  to  be  consigned  and  delivered  to  him  as  aforesaid;  the  said  $1.00  per 
bale  agreed  by  the  undersigned  to  be  the  amount  of  actual  damages  for  the 
refusal  or  failure  on  the  part  of  the  undersigned  to  comply  with  this  contract, 
and  which  said  sum  of  $1.00  per  bale  the  undersigned  promise  and  agree  to  pay 
to  the  said  Jas.  E.  Ferguson,  in  Belton,  as  aforesaid,  on  demand. 

All  amounts  which  may  be  owing  at  any  time  by  the  undersigned  to  the  said 
Jas.  E.  Ferguson,  and  all  dealings  and  transactions  between  us  shall  be  adjusted 
and  payable  at  Belton,  Texas,  and  the  nonpayment  of  any  amount  of  said 
indebtedness  to  the  said  Jas.  E.  Ferguson,  when  due,  shall,  at  his  option,  at 
once  mature  and  render  due  immediately  the  whole  of  said  indebtedness  to  him 
due,  or  to  become  due,  in  any  manner  on  every  account,  and  said  indebtedness 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  after  maturity  until 
paid,  and  ten  per  cent  additional  on  amount  of  principal  and  interest  unpaid, 
for  attorney's  fees  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  collection. 

Witness  my  hand  at  Belton,  Texas,  this  20th  day  of  May,  1905. 

T.  E.  ALLAMON. 


GREEN  EXHIBIT. 

GREGORY,  TEX., ,  191 — . 

The  Coleman-Fulton  Pasture  Company  leases  to  —  ,  for  the  term 

commencing  November  1,  191 — ,  and  ending  November  1,  191 — ,  farm  known  as 

Taft  ranch  farm  No.  -  — ,  consisting  of  acres,  more  or  less,  and 

located  in  San  Patricio  County,  Texas. 

Said  tenant  agrees  to  not  sublease  any  of  said  land  nor  to  allow  any  kind 
of  stock  to  pasture  or  run  at  large  over  same,  nor  to  dispose  of  any  growing 
crops  until  said  crops  are  ready  to  be  harvested. 

Said  tenant  agrees  to  cultivate  twenty  (20  per  cent)  per  cent,  in  such 
forage  crops  as  requested  by  said  company,  and  to  deliver  one-third  of  same 
in  said  company's  barn  at  -  — ,  Texas,  and  to  cultivate  balance  of 

said  land  in  a  crop  of  cotton,  and  to  deliver  said  crop  of  cotton  in  the  seed  to 
said  company  at  the  Taft  Oil  &  Gin  Company's  gin  at  -  — ,  Texas,  the  Cole- 
man-Fulton Pasture  Company  paying  for  the  ginning  of  same.  Said  tenant 
is  to  receive  three-fourths  ( J)  of  the  lint  and  250  pounds  of  seed  at  said  gin  for 
each  bale  of  an  average  of  500  pounds,  and  subject,  however,  to  the  landlord's 
lien  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Said  tenant  agrees  to  cut,  rake,  and  burn,  or  plow  under  all  cotton  stalks  and 
trash  on  said  land  prior  to  December  1,  1914,  and  to  cultivate  said  farm  in  a 
furmlike  manner,  keeping  same  free  from  weeds  and  grasses  during  the  term 
of  this  lease,  and  to  provide  sufficient  teams  and  tools  to  cultivate  and  harvest 
all  crops ;  also  to  cut  and  burn  all  brush  and  weeds  along  the  fences,  ditch 
banks,  turn  rows,  and  lanes,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  highway  adjacent  to  the 
farm  before  the  same  go  to  seed ;  and  in  the  event  he  fails  to  do  any  part  of 
this  work,  as  outlined  above,  in  proper  season,  he  hereby  agrees  that  the  said 
company  shall  have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  said  premises  and  cultivate 
and  receive  the  entire  crops  as  compensation  and  rent. 

Said  tenant  also  agrees  to  keep  all  buildings,  fences,  and  gates  in  as  good 
repair  as  when  he  takes  possession  and  to  whitewash  all  board  fences  and  gates 
prior  to  January  1,  1915,  and  to  remove  any  scattering  grubs  that  may  now 
be  in  said  land,  and  to  allow  no  burrs  to  grow  upon  same. 

Said  tenant  has  the  privilege  of  pasturing  -  -  acres  of  grassland  fenced 
adjacent  to  said  land  to  the  extent  of  one  animal  to  every  5  acres  at  any 
one  time. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  company  has  the  right  to  enter  upon  and 
cultivate  any  and  all  lands  embraced  in  this  lease  as  soon  as  any  crop  has  been 
harvested,  and  to  enter  upon  said  land  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
or  improving. 
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Said  company  reserves  the  landlord's  lien  upon  such  premises  for  any  rent 
that  may  become  due  and  for  all  money  and  the  value  of  all  animals,  tools, 
provisions,  and  supplies  furnished  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  make  a  crop  on  such  premises,  and  to  gather,  secure,  house,  and 
put  the  same  in  condition  for  market ;  the  money,  animals,  tools,  provisions,  and 
supplies  so  furnished  being  necessary  for  that  purpose,  whether  the  same  is 
to  be  paid  in  money,  agricultural  products,  or  other  property ;  and  this  lien 
shall  apply  only  to  animals,  tools,  and  other  property  furnished  by  the  landlord 
to  the  tenant,  and  to  the  crop  raised  on  such  rented  premises. 

Witness  our  hand  this day  of ,  191 — . 

CoLEMAN-FULTOrs   PASTURE  COMPANY, 

Per 


COMMERCIAL  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES 
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COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


CHICAGO:   ILL..  Monday,  April  12,  1915 — 10  a.  TO. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Garretson,  O'Connell,  Lennon,  and 
Aishton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Carlton. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  NEWCOMB  CARLTON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name,  Mr.  Carlton. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Newcomb  Carlton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  residence,  please. 

Mr.  CELTON.  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  President  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  first  the  general  character  of  the 
Western  Union  corporation.  Where  is  it  chartered? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  It  is  a  New  York  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes,  sir;  for  doing  a  telegraph  and  cable  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  One  hundred  million  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  company  annually — gross 
earnings  of  the  company 

Mr.  CARLTON  (interrupting).  You  speak  of  the  gross  earnings? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.     Well,  give  both,  please. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was  last  year,  but  I  will  hand  you  a 
copy  of  our  annual  report  where  you  will  have  the  precise  figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  were  the  dividends? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Four  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  has  obtained  for  how  long? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  This  year.  This  is  the  first  year  we  have  paid  4  per  cent. 
Previously,  and  I  thing  for  a  number  of  years,  it  was  3  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  relations  of  your  company  with 
other  companies — the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.,  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  We  have  no  relations  whatever  with  either  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  will  defer  that  until  later  on  as  to  any  subsidiary 
companies,  I  will  not  ask  that  now.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  ordinary  times? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  About  40.000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  its  business  extends  to  what  point — that  is,  so  far 
as  having  employees  is  concerned? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  We  have  employees  as  far  east  as  Russia — very  few  in  number ; 
merely  representatives.  Our  employees  practically  start  in  England.  We  have 
a  large  number  in  England. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  names  of  your  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  will  give  you  that  with  the  annual  report. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  directors  are  there? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  There  are  17.  I  could  give  you  a  lot  of  the  names,  but  I  should 
not  trust  my  memory  to  tell  them  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Probably  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  do  that  at  this  time. 
Your  suggestion  about  submitting  them  in  the  report  will  probably  be  best. 

9293 
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State  in  your  way  briefly  what  has  been  and  is  the  labor  policy  of  your  com- 
pany with  your  employees. 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Well,  I  can  speak  only  for  my  own  time.  I  became  the  executive 
officer  of  the  company  about  December  1,  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  might  be  well,  if  you  would,  please,  Mr.  Carlton,  just 
state  what  your  position  has  been,  running  back  from  this  time.  What  positions 
you  have  occupied  and  how  you  started  in  the  corporation. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Well,  my  position  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  has 
been  comparatively  brief.  I  came  wTith  them  in  1910  in  December  as  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  company.  Mr.  Vail  was  then  president ;  and  I  succeeded  him 
as  president  in  April  a  year  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  prior  to  that  time  your  official  position  was  what? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  was  not  with  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  did  not  catch  that  date. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  December,  1910,  I  joined  the  Western  Union  as  the  executive 
officer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  that  time  what  had  been  your  business? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  For  five  years  prior  I  had  been  managing  director  of  the 
British  Westinghouse  Co.  in  London.  For  a  year  or  more  prior  to  that  I  had 
been  a  vice  president  of  the  WTestinghouse  Co.  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
that  for  three  years  the  executive  officer  of  one  of  the  Bell  Telephone  com- 
panies, and  just  prior  to  that  I  \vas  director  of  works  of  the  Pan  American  Ex- 
position, and  prior  to  that  I  wras  an  engineer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  wrhere  I  interrupted  you,  you  may  proceed.  What 
has  been  your  labor  policy  and  the  labor  policy  of  the  company  since  you  have 
been  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  presume  you  mean  with  respect  to  unions? 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  respect  to  dealing  with  your  employees.  That  is  the 
whole  thing.  That  w7ould  include  it  all — with  respect  to  unions  and  your  policy 
with  respect  to  hearing  grievances  of  employees,  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  you  deal  with  them  directly  or  deal  with  them  collectively, 
and  your  entire  policy.  The  more  comprehensive  and  concise  you  can  make 
it,  of  course,  the  briefer  wre  can  make  your  examination. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  The  general  plan  which  I  have  always  adopted  is  to  have  an 
open  door  to  all  employees  who  have  grievances  or  who  care  to  see  me  on  any 
matters  which  interest  them.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  employees  and  have 
heard  from  hundreds  by  letter,  expressing  grievances  or  dissatisfaction;  and 
those  cases  I,  so  far  as  I  could,  personally  investigated  and  adjudicated  them 
as  best  I  could.  I  may  say  that — and  I  say  this  roughly,  for  I  have  never 
kept  a  record — I  should  say  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
appealed  to  me  I  have  found  in  favor  of  the  employees. 

I  should  like  to  say  parenthetically  that  I  do  not  consider  that,  however — 
and  I  presume  you  do  not  mind  my  interjecting  a  theory  here — I  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  satisfactory  way,  altogether  satisfactory  way,  to  deal  with  em- 
ployees, because  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  man  possesses  sufficient  of  the 
judicial  and  is  sufficiently  unbiased  to  see  altogether  fair  play  to  labor  by 
that  method.  I  have  another  theory  which  I  believe  should  be,  so  far  as 
dealing  with  labor  is  concerned  in  public-service  companies,  should  be  fol- 
lowed. I  believe,  for  instance,  with  the  telegraph  company,  which  is  essen- 
tially one  that  operates  the  nervous  system  of  the  country,  I  believe  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  prevent  a  cessation  of  work  in  so  important  a  branch 
of  our  communication  system. 

And  I  believe  that  as  to  the  telegraph  company,  and  I  now  include  only  the 
telegraph  company  in  my  remarks — as  we  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  absolutely  fix  not  only  our  practices, 
but  also  what  W7e  should  charge — I  believe  there  should  be  a  commission, 
Federal  in  character,  that  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  our  employees.  I 
believe  that  commission  should  be  given  sufficient  power  and  authority  to  see 
that  fair  wages  are  paid  and  that  fair  working  conditions  are  in  practice. 
I  think  that  the  corporation  is  entitled  to  that,  and  I  think  the  public  are  en- 
titled, as  well  as  the  employees,  to  that  protection.  Obviously,  that  is  not  in  op- 
eration, but  that,  I  believe,  should  be  in  operation  so  far  as  telegraph  employees 
are  concerned. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  members 
of  your  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  CARLETON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many? 
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Mr.  CABLTON.  Seven. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  those  offhand? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  them  to  me.  please? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Albert  Wiggin  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee;  Morti- 
mer Schiff,  Judge  Lovett,  Henry  Bishop,  William  H.  Truesdell,  Gen.  Hubbard, 
and  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  company  recognize  collective  bargaining  in 
dealing, with  its  employees? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  should  say,  in  general,  no;  we  do  not  have  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  who  determines  the  policy  of  your  company — 
the  executive  officers,  the  executive  committee,  or  the  board  of  directors,  or 
do  they  consider  the  question? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  The  executive  committee. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  as  I  explained  to  you  before  you  assumed  the  stand, 
I  will  be  compelled,  on  account  of  your  necessity  in  getting  away  from  here,  to 
ask  you  some  questions  that  would  have  been  submitted  by  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Ivonenkamp,  had  we  been  able  to  put  him  on  first.  Therefore,  many  of  these 
questions,  though  asked  by  the  commission,  are  questions  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  other  side.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  in  answering  them.  I 
will  have  to  mix  them,  though. 

Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  a  director  of  your  company  and  a  member  of  your  executive 
committee,  testified  before  this  commission  in  New  York  that  he  believed  in  the 
organization  of  labor  and  in  collective  bargaining.  Do  you  hold  the  same  views 
upon  that  subject? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  believe  in  the  organization  of  labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  If  collective  bargaining  is  with  an  organization  that  is  a 
responsible  and  representative  one;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  corporations  refusing  to 
deal  with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor,  Mr.  Schiff  testified  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  self-respecting  executive  could  follow  such  a  policy.  Is 
that  also  your  opinion? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  How  is  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  speaking  of  officers  refusing  to  deal  with  representa- 
tives or  organized  labor,  Mr.  Schiff  testified  that  he  did  not  bellieve  that  any 
self-respecting  executive  could  follow  such  a  policy — that  is,  refusing  to  deal 
with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor.  Is  that  your  opinion  also? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  No ;  it  is  not  my  opinion — not  as  applied  to  all  instances. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  if  you  have  any  comment  to  make  upon  that,  Mr. 
Carlton,  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Oh,  it  would  be  hypocritical  for  me  to  say  that  that  is  my 
view  when  I  have  refused  to  see  certain  representatives  of  certain  alleged, 
unions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  suppose  I  will  reach  that  further  down  in  these  ques- 
tions. Do  you  know  of  any  other  telegraph  companies — was  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union  one  of  these  that  you  refused  to  deal  with? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  don't  know  that  I  specifically  refused  to  deal  with  them, 
but  I  would  specifically  refuse  to  deal  with  them  if  they  applied  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  telegraph  companies  that  are 
working  under  contractual  relations  with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  I  believe  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  operates 
its  commercial  telegraph  department  under  an  agreement  with  the  union? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  I  thought  they  dealt  with  the  O.  R.  T. — that  is,  the  Order  of 
Railway  Telegraphers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  the  lowest 
operating  expenses  of  any  commercial  telegraph  company  in  North  America? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  not  so? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  answer  of  yours  may  call  for  a  little  amplification, 
but  in  that  connection  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Do  you  know,  or  rather, 
why  does  your  company  oppose  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  as  a 
policy  ? 
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Mr.  CARLTON.  Well,  as  applied  to  telegraph  operators,  I  could  only  answer 
and  say  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any — so  long  as  I  have  been  there — that 
there  has  been  any  organization  that  has  represented  our  operators,  our  em- 
ployees, who  have  signified  their  desire  for  collective  bargaining. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  better 
safeguarded  when  there  is  no  organization  among  your  telegraph  operators  or 
other  employees? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  think  my  former  remarks  ought  to  cover  that  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish,  then,  that  you  would  amplify  a  little  upon  your 
last  answer.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  question  of  believing  in  the  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  does  not  arise  until  there  is  some  organization  which  has 
assumed  some  form  or  some  numbers  with  which  to  deal? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  I  said  to  you  before  that  I  believed  that  labor  had  a  right 
to  the  collective  bargaining  that  could  be  had  through  a  responsible  commission 
who  had  authority. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state,  then,  if  you  have  met  none  such  yet,  what 
sort  of  an  organization  you  believe  could  express  that  principle  and  at  the 
same  time  have  a  form  that  you  would  feel,  as  an  officer  of  this  company — chief 
executive  officer — you  could  deal  with,  or  that  would  be  proper  to  deal  with? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  A  representative  body  of  competent  employees  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  would  certainly  represent  such  an  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  your  idea  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number, 
that  they  should  have  an  organization  gotten  together  in  some  particular 
manner  ? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  No ;  I  do  not  care  whether  one  man,  or  two  men,  or  two  thou- 
sand men,  if  they  have  something  to  say  which  they  think  needs  correcting,  I 
think  they  have  a  right  to  bargain  for  that  improvement 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  consider  that  in  your  position  as  president  of 
your  company  you  occupy  what  might  be  called  trusteeship  for  the  general 
public  welfare? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Well,  I  have  never  thought  myself  in  quite  so  comprehensive  a 
position  as  trusteeship  of  the  public  welfare.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
discharge  my  obligation  to  the  property  and  to  the  employees  in  it.  I  think 
if  I  do  that  I  will  have  discharged  my  obligation  to  the  public. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Railroads  are  public  utilities,  and  they  bargain  collectively 
with  their  employees.  In  your  opinion,  do  they  suffer  by  that  policy? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Undoubtedly,  as  now  carried  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  traveling  public  suffer  by  it,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Ultimately;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  public-service  corporation,  you  claim  protection  of 
the  law,  to  maintain  your  organized  existence,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  it  good  public  policy  to  deny  your  employees 
the  right  you  claim  for  your  company? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  have  said  what  I  thought,  I  think ;  perhaps  I  have  answered 
that  question,  haven't  I? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Perhaps  you  have.  I  will  ask  you — I  am  asking  you  just 
as  I  take  them  here. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  caused  men  to  be  discharged  because  of 
their  membership  in  a  union  in  which  they  are  tempted  to  enforce  the  principles 
of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  think  men  have  been  discharged  from  the  Western  Union 
since  I  have  been  there  for  membership  in  the  telegraphers'  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  told  men  who  wrote  you  or  called  upon  yon, 
asking  to  be  reinstated  in  your  employment,  that  they  could  not  be  members  of 
the  union  and  work  for  the  Western  Union  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  have  never  said  just  that;  but  I  think  from  what  I  have 
said  that  it  could  be  inferred  that  we  did  not  approve  of  their  membership  in 
the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  officials  of  the  company  are  required  to  report  to 
you  directly  or  indirectly  upon  labor  matters? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  The  head  of  our  plant  department,  the  head  of  our  traffic  de- 
partment. The  traffic  department  employs  all  the  operators. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  the  head? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  In  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  his  name? 
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Mr.  CARLTON.  Mr.  Fitzbaugh.  We  have,  I  might  explain,  six  grand  divisions, 
which  divide  the  United  States,  and  at  each  headquarters  there  is  a  man  in 
charge  of  all  the  traffic  conditions  in  that  division,  and  a  man  in  charge  of  plant 
conditions,  and  they  in  turn  report  to  men  in  New  York,  who,  as  I  say,  report 
directly  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  they  get  their  information? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  think  by  various  methods.  By  the  same  method  that  the. 
Government,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion employ — that  is,  by  special  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  special  agents? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  that  your  company  discharged  22  men  in 
St.  Louis,  in  September,  1911? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  know  that  there  were  some  men 
discharged,  quite  a  number  of  them.  I  do  not  remember  the  precise  facts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  facts  that  these  men  attended  an  opening  meeting 
of  the  telegraphers'  union,  a  few  days  previous,  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
discharge  ? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  can  not  answer  that.  But  I  should  say  to  you,  if  you  ask 
me  the  hypothetical  question,  I  should  say  to  you  that  it  probably  had. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  those  men  were  reinstated,  and 
under  what  conditions? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  dis- 
charged from  our  service  along  about  that  time,  and  I  ordered  an  investigation 
of  each  case,  and,  although  many  of  the  men  belonged  to  the  telegraphers' 
union,  there  seemed  to  be  mitigating  circumstances  and  reasons  for  their  rein- 
statement, and  I  presume  several  hundred  men  were  restored  to  the  service 
for  other  reasons. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  the  discharge  of  a  number  of  operators  in 
Buffalo,  in  December,  1911,  who  were  told  the  orders  came  from  New  York 
for  their  discharge? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  who  issued  the  orders,  and  why? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No;  I  have  the  general  answer  that  I  made  to  a  preceding 
question  that  would  answer  for  Buffalo  or  any  of  the  other  places. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  it  be  fair  for  the  commission  to  draw  the  inference 
that  these  men  were  discharged  for  joining  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union,  and  were  reinstated  individually  on  account  of  certain  circumstances 
which  you  concede  to  be  mitigating? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  In  general;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  general? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  In  general;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  could  you 

Mr.  CARLTON  (interrupting).  I  want  to  say  that  the  membership  in  the  tele- 
graphers' union  was  not  always  the  cause;  but  that  theFe  were  sometimes 
compound  reasons.  But,  I  think,  the  general  statement  that  you  have  made 
would  be  substantially  correct  as  representing  the  policy  of  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  could  you  typify  what  the  mitigating  circumstances 
wore  that  caused  you  to  put  them  back? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes;  I  can  only  say  in  general  because  I  should  have  to  refer 
to  the  voluminous  reports.  But  the  men  who  had  a  good  record  for  attendance, 
who  were  decent  in  their  conduct,  who  might  have  wives  and  children  to 
support,  or  who  had  reached  an  age  where  other  employment  was  not  readily 
attainable — those  are  mitigating  circumstances. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  that  covers  it.  Do  you  recall  the  discharge  of  a 
number  of  men  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  December,  1912? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  remember  that  there  were  some  men  discharged  at  Sioux 
City.  1  don't  remember  the  precise  date. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  these  men  appeal  to  you  to  be  reinstated? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Well.  I  think  they  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  reply  did  you  make?  What  reasons  did  you  give 
for  their  discharge,  if  any? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  remember  what  my  reply  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  the  substance  of  it? 

Mr.  CATU/TON.  No;  I  should  think  that  I  probably  intimated  to  them  that 
we  were  not  pleased  with  the  associations  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  one  of  these  organization  matters  that  was  involved 
in  that  case? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  organization? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  The  same  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  that  several  telegraphers  in  New  York 
were  discharged  in  1911  and  their  appeals  reached  your  office? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  question  some  of  the  individ- 
uals about  the  affairs  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  had  a  general  talk  with  them  on  union  matters.  I  don't  re- 
member whether  I  questioned  them  particularly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  tell  them  that  union  membership  meant  the  loss 
of  their  positions? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  it  in  just  that  way.  But  from  what  I 
said  it  might  have  been  perhaps  inferred,  although  I  never  used  just  that  ex- 
pression. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  tell  them  upon  that  occasion  that  Mr.  Konenkamp 
had  told  you  that  he  didn't  like  the  way  you  were  running  the  company's  affairs, 
and  that  he  meant  to  run  them  himself? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Mr.  Konenkamp  never  said  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  never  said 
it  either.  What  I  did  say,  if  you  care  to  know 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  CAELTON.  What  I  think  I  said  was  this :  Mr.  Konenkamp,  it  appears,  called 
on  Mr.  Vail,  my  predecessor,  and  had  some  talk  with  him,  and  he  was  encouraged 
by  what  Mr.  Vail  said,  and  it  was  reported  to  me.  I  never  attached  great  sig- 
nificance to  what  Mr.  Konenkamp  had  said — that  within  six  months  he  would 
have  our  force  in  such  shape  that  we  would  come  to  him  to  make  a  bargain. 
Whether  he  said  it  or  not  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  it  unlikely  that  he 
should  use  language  of  that  character,  from  what  I  have  heard  otherwise  of  the 
man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  state  it  that  way? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  should  think  that  was  about  what  I  said  that  I  had  heard. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  officials  of  your  company,  in  any  instances  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  induced  operators  to  resign  their  positions  with  other 
companies  on  the  strength  of  getting  employment  with  your  company  and  then 
refused  to  make  good  their  promises? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  never  heard  of  any  instance  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  AATALSH.  Does  your  company  keep  any  black  list  and  refuse  em- 
ployment to  men  suspected  of  being  members  of  the  union,  or  is  any  record  kept 
of  men  that  are  discharged  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  A  record  is  kept  of  a  man's  general  character  in  the  service,  his 
ability  as  an  operator,  his  accuracy,  and  what  his  affiliations  are. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  It  indicates  his  affiliation  with  any  other  labor  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Yes.     AVe  have  no  black  list  per  se. 

Chairman  AA'ALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  the 
United  States  and  procure  employment  in  Canada  as  a  result  of  blacklisting,  or 
having  noted  on  your  records  the  fact  that  they  were  affiliated  with  labor 
organizations? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  company  endeavored  to  procure  the  discharge  of 
men  in  Canada  from  the  service  of  the  Great  Northern  Co.  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  affiliated  with  labor  organizations  in  this  country  while  in  your  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  answer  that  categorically.  AATe 
controlled  the  Great  Northwestern  Telegraph  Co.  up  to  within  a  few  months  ago, 
when  we  sold  it  to  the  Canadian  Northern,  and  there  had  been  a  certain  amount 
of  direct  association  between  our  traffic  men  and  their  traffic  men,  but  I  never 
heard  that  we  attempted  to  secure  the  discharge  of  any  men  in  the  Canadian 
service. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  during  that  time,  Mr.  Carlton,  did  you  have  com- 
munications back  and  forth  with  relation  to  the  cases  of  individuals  who  had 
been  discharged  in  this  country  for  joining  labor  unions? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  should  say  not,  although  I  remember  that  the  general  manager 
of  that  company  asked  whether  such  a  man  was  a  good  operator,  something 
about  his  general  qualifications,  and  we  answered.  But  I  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion of  his  affiliations  ever  entered  into  it,  because  I  believe  the  unions  are  very 
largely  represented  in  the  affairs  of  the  Great  Northwestern  in  Canada. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  company,  at  any  time,  sought  to  prevent  other 
companies  entering  into  agreements  with  their  employees,  through  the  union 
or  otherwise? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  company  ever  asked  an  employer  or  press  asso- 
ciation to  break  a  contract  that  it  had  with  the  union? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Not  in  my  time,  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  notice  the  time  is  located  in  1908. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  history,  do  you  know  whether  or  not 
your  company  in  1908  demanded  that  the  United  Press  Association  terminate 
its  agreement — its  contract — with  the  union? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  threat  of  having  its  leased  wires  taken  from  it? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know,  because  when  I  came  to  the  company  we  were 
not  furnishing  any  wires  to  the  United  Press. 

•  Chairman  WALSH.  In  a  general  way,  how  did  that  come  about — how  did  the 
relation  come  to  be  severed? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  done  before  my  time ;  but  I  had  under- 
stood that  they  preferred  to  take  wires  from  the  telephone  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  your  company — as  a  matter 
of  history — was  the  United  Press  forced  to  refuse  to  renew  its  agreement  with 
the  union? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  would  know  that,  Mr.  Carlton ;  who  could  give  us 
that  piece  of  history? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  should  think  Mr.  Brooks  could  tell  you.    He  is  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  the  company  get  information  about  men  who 
become  members  of  unions? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  have  answered  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  maintain  a  system  of  special  agents — an  inside 
system  of  special  agents — whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  these  facts? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  There  is  a  special  service  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  union 
matters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  are  men  employed  inside  of  your  organization  as  tele- 
graph operators,  or  other  employees,  who  are  in  reality  detectives  and  paid  by 
some  outside  organization,  or  by  your  company,  for  their  services? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  a  so-called  detective  in  our  employ. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  as  a  special  agent? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  We  have  special  agents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  many  do  you  have? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  Mr.  Brooks  know? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  should  think  a  dozen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  instructed  to  join  labor  unions  and  report  in- 
formation to  their  employers? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  join  labor  unions? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  received  reports  from  special  agents  in  your 
employ  who  became  members  of  these  organizations? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  have  seen  a  report  from  men  purporting  to  be  members  of 
the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  men  that  were  in  your  employ  as  special 
agents? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  They  were  men  in  our  employ,  yes ;  and  as  special  agents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  employ  the  special  agents  yourself?  Do  you  get 
them  from  some  outside  organization,  or  some  outside  company? 
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Mr.  CAELTON.  They  are  our  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  deals  with  them — employs  them?  Who  gives  them 
their  instructions  ?. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  The  chief  operators. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What? 

Mr.  CAKLTON.  The  chief  operators.  , 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  these  grand  divisions? 

Mr.  CAKLTON.  No ;  more  particularly  of  the  larger  offices. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  an  organization  in  your  employ  that  deals  with 
that  subject  particularly?  Here  is  a  question  propounded:  Do  you  know  a  man 
named  Shoemaker,  with  offices  in  New  York,  who  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  head 
of  your  detective  system? 

Mr.  CAKLTON.  No ;  I  do  not  know  Shoemaker ;  nor  is  there  such  a  man  in  our 
employ  in  New  York.  There  was  a  Shoemaker  there  for  a  time.  He  is  not  there 
now ;  nor  is  he,  so  far  as  I  know,  doing  any  work  of  the  character  that  you  are 
questioning  me  about. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  detectives  working  under  Shoe- 
maker's direction,  in  October,  1911,  broke  into  hotel  rooms  and  stole  lists  of 
names  and  other  documents  from  officers  of  the,  telegraphers'  union? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  deal.  I  have  heard 
something  about  it,  or  read  a  letter  which  Mr.  Konenkamp  wrote,  charging 
that  that  had  been  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  of  course, 
that  your  company  made  use  of  lists  of  names  and  other  papers  abstracted  from 
the  private  quarters  of  the  president  of  the  telegraphers'  union? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Not  that  came  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  several  hundreds  of  operators  whose 
names  appeared  upon  the  lists,  alleged  to  have  been  abstracted  from  Mr. 
Konenkamp's  quarters,  were  afterwards  discharged  in  a  large  number  of 
cities  throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No ;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  I  would  like  to  say  here,  if  you  will  permit  me 

Chairman  WALSH.  Certainly.    You  may  make  any  explanation  that  you  have. 

Mr.  CARLTON  (contiruing).  We  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
special  agents,  because  we  consider  it  just  as  important  to  keep  track  of  those 
whom  we  think  are  planning  our  destruction,  or  any  other  forces  that  are 
inimical  to  us,  but  I  would  not  countenance  for  a  moment  any  man  in  our 
employ  doing  what  you  have  indicated  by  that  question,  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  I  don't  care  what  it  meant  to  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  is  in  the  questions 

Mr.  CARLTON  (interrupting).  Yes;  I  understand. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  That  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Konenkamp 
to  be  propounded  to  you. 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  want  to  have  it  indicated  that  we  will  fight.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  letting  it  be  known  tlie  methods  and  means  by  which  we  will 
fight,  but  there  are  some  things  that  we  won't  do,  we  won't  have  done,  not 
if  I  know  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it  was  charged,  that  the  charge  was 
brought  to  your  knowledge,  that  lists  of  employees  were  stolen  from  Mr.  Konen- 
kamp and  that  some  numbers  of  them  were  discharged,  and  the  further  alleged 
fact  that  some  of  these  men  claimed  the  lists  had  been  doctored,  and  that  they 
had  not  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  members  of  this  organization,  and  that  they 
were  refused  reinstatement? 

Mr..  CAKLTON.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  from  men  stating  that,  they  had 
been  discharged  through  information  that  they  claimed  to  be  erroneous.  I 
think  a  good  many  of  those  men,  a  number  of  them,  were  reinstated  on  examina- 
tion. But  I  do  not  associate  that  with  the  list  which  you  say  was  stolen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  charge  ever  made,  and  has  your  attention  been 
called  to  that,  that  the  claim  was  made  that  there  was  a  list  stolen  from  the 
president,  Mr.  Carlton? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Mr.  Konenkamp  claimed  that  in  a  letter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what  approximate  date? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  think  it  was  shortly  after  the  alleged  occurrence. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  an  investigation  through  your  special 
agents  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  true? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  made  some  inquiry ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  result  of  it? 
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Mr.  CARLTON.  It  was  denied  by  the  men  who  were  questioned  about  it.  They 
denied  any  list  had  been  stolen.  They  admitted  that  a  list  had  been  secured, 
but  they  denied  any  list,  had  been  stolen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  say — where  did  they  say  the  list  had  been 
procured  ? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Procured  through  the  friendship  of  soino  one  or  other. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  through  some  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  some  member  of  the  union 
or  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  say  that  it  had  been  paid  for? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  money  been  expended  by 
your  company  that  might  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the  direct 
knowledge  of  it  not  brought  to  you? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  funds  set  aside  by  your  company  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  special  agents? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  They  are  paid  regular  salaries. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  items  do  you  keep  as  to  their  expense  accounts, 
what  account? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Well,  we  have  no  account.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  any 
expenses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  that  be  kept  particularly  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No;  Mr.  Brooks  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  that.  That  would 
be  more  particularly  in  connection  with  traffic  matters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  pay  roll  which  designates  the  special  agent 
as  such? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  were  they  carried  on  your  pay  roll? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  They  are  carried  in  the  regular  way ;  as  employees.  But  I 
think  they  are  only  known  to  their  immediate  superiors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  their  immediate  superior  would  be  the  chief  operator 
at  what  places? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  At  the  principal  places. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Any  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  many  in  number  would  you  say  that  would  be? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  The  special  agents,  I  think,  are  recruited  only  at  the  division 
headquarters,  of  which  there  would  be  six,  Chicago  is  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  me  all  of  the  other  places,  please. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Chicago,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  Denver,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have,  as  I  understand  your  testimony,  but  12 
special  agents? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  give  you  that  as  the  approximate  number.  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  should  say  that  would  be  about  the  number. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  selects  these  men,  what  individual? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know  who  selects  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  select  them? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  whom  do  you  give  the  authority  of  hiring  a  special 
agent? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  don't  give  specific  authority  to  anybody,  but  I  presume 
they  are  selected  by  the  men  wrhere  they  are  to  be  used. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  determines  the  number? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  That  is  determined  locally. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  any  of  your  special 
agents? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Never  saw  one  in  my  life  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  understand  that  the  heads  of  your  company  at  these 
divisions  designated  have  the  general  authority  to  hire  these  men? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes;  I  should  think  they  had  when  they  thought  it  was 
necessary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  what  the  system  is  of  keeping  their  ex- 
pense accounts? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  allowed  expenses? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  should  not  think  they  had  any  expenses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  the  salaries  that  they  are  paid? 

Mr.  CAKLTON.  No ;  I  do  not  know  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  ascertain  that?  To  ascertain  that  would  in- 
quiry have  to  be  made  of  the  local  head  officials  in  these  places  to  ascertain 
the  salary  of  these  special  agents  and  the  names  of  them? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Yes;  I  should  think  you  would  probably  have  to  inquire 
locally. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  then,  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany, to  submit  to  us  the  number  of  special  agents  that  you  have  on  your 
pay  roll,  together  with  the  salaries,  and  the  authorization  for  expense  ac- 
counts. \Ve  do  not  desire  to  call  these  heads  individually,  if  possible.  I 
should  like  that  also  to  include  the  names  of  the  special  agents,  with  the 
understanding  that  those  will  not  be  given  publicity. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Let  me  see.     You  want  the  number,  their  salary 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  salary  and  length  of  time  which  they  have  been 
employed,  and  the  authorization  as  to  expense  accounts. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Well,  will  the  stenographer  give  me  a  note  of  that? 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  That  will  be  all  right.     I  have  a  note  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  company  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  messenger  boys? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  The  policy? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  We  are  governed,  of  course,  by  the  State  laws,  and  we  attempt 
to  get  a  class  of  boys  who  can  either  develop  into  the  service  or  will  make 
good  office  boys  for  somebody  else. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  young  boys  are  alleged 
to  be  frequently  required,  in  this  city,  to  carry  messages  to  houses  of  ill  fame? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No;  and  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  an  absolute  rule  of  our 
service,  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  minors  be  sent  into  any  questionable 
place,  if  we  know  it  is  questionable.  We  do  have  to  deliver  telegrams  to  places 
of  questionable  reputation,  but  even  in  that  case  we  try  to  send  men  of  mature 
years.  That  is  at  least  those  who  have  attained  their  majority.  The  messen- 
ger service  is  conjoined  with  us  unfortunately,  at  times.  I  have  no  doubt  boys 
under  years — that  is,  boys  under  21 — and  perhaps  quite  innocently  are  sent  to 
places  that  we  would  much  rather  not  have  them  sent.  But  so  far  as  we  can  do 
it  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  anybody  suggest  any  method  that  is  an  im- 
provement on  our  present  method  for  protecting  the  youths  of  our  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  subsidiary  companies,  the  American  District 
and  other  companies,  furnished  messenger  service  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Not  now.    We  have  taken  that  all  over. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  take  that  all  over? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  About  two  years  ago.  We  do  all  the  messenger  work,  the 
American  District  Telegraph  Co.,  and  we  operate  it  entirely.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  not  there  other  companies,  such  as  the  Illinois  Central 
District  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes,  sir;  but  so  far  as  the  messenger  portion  of  it  is  concerned 
that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Western  Union,  with  few  exceptions — New 
York  City  and.  yes,  New  York  City  alone. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  not  those  companies,  and  do  not  those  companies 
have  signal  boxes  placed  in  questionable  resorts  from  which  messengers  can 
be  called  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Not  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  If  there  is  any  box  in  any  ques- 
tionable resort,  our  employees  are  ordered  to  take  it  out  without  any  further 
authority  from  anybody.  In  other  words,  we  will  not,  if  we  can  help  it,  if  we 
Know  it  exists,  permit  messenger  service  from  places  of  ill  repute. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  apply  to  places  of  ill  fame  and  assignation 
houses?  Do  you  have  those  boxes  in  saloons  in  the  red-light  district? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  As  a  general  thing.  I  think  not.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
our  people  conscientiously  try  to  avoid  any  messenger  service  in  the  so-called 
red-light  districts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  complaints  made  by 
social  workers  that  such  has  been  the  practice  of  your  company? 
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Mr.  CARLTOX.  I  think  I  had  such  a  letter  about  three  years  ago.  And  I  have 
written  to  every  social  worker  or  organization  that  I  know  of,  asking  their 
cooperation  and  assistance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  messenger  boys  being  sent  to  procure 
opium  and  other  drugs  for  victims  of  the  drug  habit? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  am  very  sure  I  do  not  know  it,  and  I  am  very  sorry  if  it 
is  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  that  such  evidence  was  adduced  at  a  trial 
at  the  Federal  court  in  Chicago  last  October?  Do  you  know  that  upon  that  oc- 
casion it  was  referred  to  by  a  messenger  boy  named  Edwards,  employed  by  yOur 
company,  who  testified  that  he  procured  opium  and  took  it  to  a  disreputable 
flat  on  Cottage  Grove.  Avenue,  near  Twenty-third  Street ;  that  in  his  testimony 
the  boy  said  he  told  officials  of  your  company  that  he  had  been  sent  to  procure 
opium,  but  that  in  spite  of  this  he  had  been  sent  to  the  same  place  about  20 
times  afterwards?  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  never  heard  of  it,  if  it  is  true. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  action  should  be  taken  by  your  company  in  the 
event  of  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  If  the  man  who  knew  this  was  being  done  for  such  a  purpose 
and  permitted  it,  he  would  be  discharged  at  once. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  How  would  that  information  get  to  you?  Have  you  any 
system,  or  would  that  call  for  a  report  from  a  special  agent,  for  instance,  pos- 
sibly in  Chicago,  if  such  a  thing  had  occurred,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
special  agent  to  report  to  the  headquarters? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes.    We  would  have  it  investigated  at  once. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hear  of  any  investigation  being  made?  I  under- 
stand you  do  not  know  that  this  occurred? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not — I  never  heard  of  that  case.  But  we  have  investi- 
gated similar  cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  found  that  the  boys  were  so  used? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  was  the  head  of  the  company  at  that  place  dis- 
charged ? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  WThen  he  was  found  to  have,  knowledge  of  it ;  yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  In  what  instances  were  discharges  made? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know.  We  had  two  or  three  instances  in  the  Middle 
West.  I  shall  have  to  look  those  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  please  look  those  up  and  submit  them  to  us? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  any  constant  effort  made  to  look  after  the 
conduct  of  these  boys  as  to  where  they  should  be  sent  by  your  company? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  believe  there  is  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  "the  man- 
agers of  our  messenger  forces.  It  is  constantly  being  drilled  into  them,  and 
our  traveling  supervisors  constantly  supervising  the  service,  we  have  brought 
that  particularly  to  their  attention. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  blank  form  of  special  agent  reports? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  of — does  your  company,  during  strikes  of  messenger 
boys,  employ  young  girls  to  deliver  messages? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Not  in  my  time.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  history,  heard  of  that  being  done 
by  your  company? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  it  would 
not  be  done. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  You  have  heard  of  it  being  done? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  heard  of  the  employment  of  girls  by  your  com- 
pany at  any  point? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  that.  I  should  think  if  it  had  been  done, 
it  must  have  been  in  such  small  number  that  it  did  not  reach  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  heard  of  any  such  instance?  I  understand 
that  at  present,  as  president  of  the  company,  you  personally  would  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  it? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  would  not  permit  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  have  been  the  rates  of  wages  for  telegraphers? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  The  average  wage  of  a  Morse  operator — I  speak  of  those  work- 
ing in  our  so-called  functional  offices,  the  larger  operating  rooms  in  the  eastern, 
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western,  southern,  and  Gulf  divisions— is  $75  a  month  ;  in  the  mountain  division 
it  is  $80 ;  in  the  Pacific  division,  $85  a  month ;  that  is,  men  and  women  both. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  company  maintain,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
schools  ? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  the  education  of  telegraphers? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  briefly  describe  them,  Mr.  Carlton. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  They  are  schools  maintained  to  teach  apprentices  telegraphy, 
and  we  recruit  our  forces  very  largely  from  those  schools.  They  are  instructed 
by  some  one  delegated  by  the  company,  and  are  maintained  in  a  number  of 
larger  offices. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  hours  of  telegraphers,  if  you  know,  in  this 
country,  as  compared  with  hours  in  England? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  know  what  the  English  hours  are.  With  us  a  week  of 
54  hours  for  men  and  now  48  hours  for  women. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  changed  recently? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Within  two  or  three  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  company  attempt  to  control  and  influence  the 
policy  of  press  associations  using  these  wires  employing  union  operators? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  attempt  to  control  any  Marconi  workers? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  had  some  other  questions  to  ask  you,  but  I  assume  that 
they  can  be  asked  of  Mr.  Brooks. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  growing  out  of  the  questions  that  I  have  already 
asked  or  any  explanation  you  would1  like  to  make,  I  wish  you  would  make  it. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  let  you  off  at  12.30,  as  I  promised,  and  I  am  sure  that  some 
of  the  commissioners  will  have  some  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  should  like  to  say,  in  general,  that  in  the  last  four  years, 
which  is  the  period  that  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, we  have  introduced  a  number  of  plans  that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
employees.  We  have  introduced  a  system  of  fighting  the  loan  sharks,  which,  I 
think,  has  been  highly  beneficial.  Our  employees,  anyone  with  any  reputation 
at  all,  can,  without  any  security,  get  a  month's  wages,  or  even  more,  in  cases, 
and  can  pay  it  back  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  month  without  interest. 

We  have  also  introduced  a  sick  benefit,  pension,  and  life  insurance  plan, 
which,  with  the  exception  the  telephone  company,  is,  I  think,  the  most  liberal 
in  the  United  States.  In  general  it  provides  for  payment  of  pension  for  varying 
periods  and  in  varying  amounts;  and  also  provides  for  sikness  disability  at  full 
pay  over  various  periods,  depending  upon  the  length  of  service. 

We  have  in  that  time  relieved  our  operators  of  the  expense  of  supplying 
typewriters,  which  I  think  was  heretofore  rather  an  evil. 

We  have  purchased  upward  of  10,000  typewriters  and  supplied  to  our  opera- 
tors. Now,  they  are  without  expense  in  regard  to  that  item. 

As  I  stated  to  you  before,  I  think  so  far  as  it  has  been  physically  possible 
for  me  to  do  so  and  I  attempt  to  come  in  contact  with  our  employees  and  learn 
from  them  at  first-hand  their  grievances,  and  I  have,  so  far  as  I  can,  and 
I  am  sure  I  have  had  the  cooperation  of  many  of  my  colleagues  in  trying  to 
do  away  with  the  petty  tyrannies  which  are  all  too  frequent  in  large  organiza- 
tions. I  think  we  have  made  some  progress  in  that  direction. 

I  do  not  cite  any  of  these  things  as  a  substitute  for  wages,  because  there  is 
no  substitute  for  proper  pay.  I  believe  that  the  telegraphers  are  underpaid. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Overpaid? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  No ;  underpaid.  I  think  they  ought  to  make  more  money  than 
they  do.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  the  fact  that  wages  have  increased  about 
80  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years.  Ten  years  ago  the  maximum  wage  for  a 
Morse  telegrapher  was  $18  a  week  and  it  is  now  $23 ;  it  was  $13.50  for  women 
and  it  is  now  $18. 

My  own  view  is  that  a  first-class  telegrapher  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position 
to  earn  at  least  $5  a  day  for  a  tour  of  nine  hours'  work.  Some  of  our  teleg- 
raphers under  what  is  called  the  premium  plan  are  making  close  to  that.  That 
plan  is  simply  this :  A  man  is  assigned  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  at 
other  large  points,  and  is  paid  so  much  a  message.  For  instance,  if  he  has  ;i 
$100  rating,  he  is  paid  $100  a  month  whether  he  sends  any  messages  or  not.  He 
may  send  500  messages  a  day  and  if  his  premium  was  a  cent  a  message,  he 
would  get  $5  a  day. 
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Some  contrasts  have  been  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  between  the  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  1870  and  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day.  So  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  and  I  have  spent  some  time  getting  to  the  bottom  of  it,  teleg- 
raphers were  paid  in  1870,  $115  to  $118. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  month? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  A  month;  many  of  them  were  paid  as  low  as  $.~).l  a  month. 
But  at  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hours  of  labor.  They  worked 
12  to  14  hours  a  day  and  all  day  Sunday  without  any  extra  pay.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  extra  pay  in  1870.  So  that  the  comparison  can  not  be  made 
Mi th  present  conditions.  The  same  amount  of  labor  that  was  expended  in 
1870  by  a  first-class  telegrapher  would  produce  now  over  $200  a  month  for 
the  same  number  of  hours.  A  number  of  my  friends  were  telegraphers  in  the 
service  in  1870  and  some  of  them  are  still  telegraphers.  They  tell  me,  per- 
haps they  are  speaking  out  of  the  warmth  of  recollection,  that  they  were  proud 
of  a  record  of  500  or  600  messages  a  day  over  iron  wires  which  were  nothing 
like  so  good  as  the  copper  wires  that  we  now  furnish.  And  so  far  as  the 
working  conditions  to-day  are  compared  with  the  working  conditions  in  1870, 
they  are,  not  to  be  compared  at  all.  They  are  infinitely  better,  the  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  care  of  employees,  our  offices,  if  anyone  cares  to  go  about  and 
see — we  have  spent  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years  to  reconstruct  our  offices  and  in  the  reconstructed  offices  we  have 
rebuilt  practically  all  the  principal  ones,  and  included  in  them  the  sanitary 
features  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  employees. 

And  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  all  satisfied  by  any  means.  But  I  should 
think  all  this  would  help  many  of  them  to  be  better  'satisfied.  I  do  believe 
that  we  are  proceeding  along  the  right  direction  in  attempting  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  property  so  that  our  people  can  make  more  money,  and  we 
have  certainly  got  that  fairly  well  started ;  not  so  well,  for  instance,  as  I  would 
like  to  see  on  pensions,  but  liberal  as  to  sick  benefits.  In  case  of  accidental 
death  or  some  other  difficulty  which  requires  ready  money,  we  arrange  for 
that  and  we  are  trying  to  be  humanitarians  and  we  are  trying  to  improve  not 
only  the  efficiency  but  the  pride  in  our  service  by  all  these  things.  We  have 
made  some  progress,  and  notwithstanding  that,  as  I  said  to  you  before,  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  some  such  commission  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, because  no  one  is  judicially  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  enough  to  l>e 
able  to  take  care  of  all  the  things  that  I  think  need  to  be  cared  for  in  settling 
the  questions  of  industrial  relations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  some 
questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  All  these  measures  you  have  described,  Mr.  Carl- 
ton,  have  in  view  the  conservation  of  that  which  the  man  gets,  not  his  add- 
ing to  his  earnings,  as  I  gather  from  your  statement? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Well,  no;  you  must  not  include  the  opportunity  that  we  are 
giving  to  get  more  money.  I  say  all  these  other  things  are  not  a  substitute  for 
wages. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  was  speaking  of  the  measures — sick  benefits  and 
pensions  and  all  those  things ;  correcting  the,  loan-shark  evil ;  those  are  all  con- 
servation measures — to  make  what  he  has  already  go  as  far  as  possible,  instead 
of  adding.  Do  you  regard  those  measures  as  good  business  or  philanthropy? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Well,  our  employees  are  not  objects  of  philanthropy. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  it  is  good  business? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Of  course  it  is  good  business. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  brings  its  own  returns.  What  percentage,  in 
sick  benefits,  what  percentage  are  the  men  themselves  assessed  for,  if  any? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  You  answered  your  own  question,  did  you  not?  "Bringing  its 
own  returns."  I  didn't  say  it  brought  its  own  return. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh ! 

Mr.  CARLTON.  What  is  your  next  question? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Let  us  see  that.  Then,  it  brings  returns  in  effi- 
ciency and  value  of  the  employee? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Weil,  I  think  it  is  a  combined  contribution ;  I  think  it  is  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  progress  of  society.  I  do  not  think  you  can  add  it  up  it\ 
dollars  and  cents,  but  it  is  a  contribution  we  should  make  toward  the  general 
advancement  of  society. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  it  adds  to  the  capability  and  desirability  of 
the  men,  and  in  that  way  the  return  comes  to  the  company? 
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Mr.  CARLTON.  It  adds  to  the  desirability  of  tlie  service,  and  we  therefore 
attract  a  higher  class  of  people. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  sickness  benefits  what  percentage  of  the  funds 
created  do  the  men  contribute? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  None. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  company  does  it  all? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Yes.  The  men  do  not  contribute  anything  to  any  of  these 
things — pensions  or  otherwise.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  we  spent  last 
year  about  $500,000  on  sickness  benefits  and  pensions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Does  that  department  render  reports,  Mr.  Carlton? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes ;  I  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  them. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Will  you  please  file  them  with  the  commission? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  special  agents,  as 
you  said,  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  department  heads,  the  chief 
operator. 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  suppose  that  is  the  fact;  I  am  a  little  hazy  as  to  just  who 
does  control  them.  I  do  not  like  those  fellows  and  do  not  like  to  know  much 
about  them.  [Laughter  in  audience.] 

Chairman  WALSH  (addressing  audience).  Please  do  not  give  audible  expres- 
sion of  your  feeling. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Going  back  to  the  case  cited  of  the  Edwards  boy, 
who  was  sent  on  a  mission  that  was  improper.  If  the  special  agent  was  the 
personal  employee  who  acted  under  the  instructions  of  and  was  provided  by  the 
man  in  charge  of  this  office,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  render  any  report  that 
Mould  damage  his  immediate  superior? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  He  would  not  be  employed  by  him ;  the  man  who  supervises  the 
messenger  service  would  not  have  anything  to  do — he  would  not  even  know  the 
special  agent  that  went  out  to  investigate  the  case. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  the  manager  of  the  office  here  was  in  sympathy 
with  this  style  of  action  that  is  described  here,  would  the  special  officer's  report 
be  to  the  manager? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No;  the  special  agent's  report  would  be  to  a  man  who  could 
not  have  the  slightest  concern  as  to  that,  or  any  interest  in  any  type  of  messen- 
ger service ;  the  showing  would  not  reflect  on  his  efficiency. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  would  be  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  creation  of 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  might  be  called  a  "  Federal  wage  commission," 
that  it  should  be  empowered  to  determine  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of  service? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes ;  under  proper  conditions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  would  be  compulsory  arbitration  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No  more  so  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fixing 
the  rate;  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  arbitration  but  a  question  of  fixing 
the  rate  of  wages  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  employee  and  what  the 
service  could  pay. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Could  they  intelligently  fix  them  without  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  at  which  both  sides  would  be  heard? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  know  all  the  facts. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Therefore,  it  would  be  arbitration  compulsory  in 
character  and  with  power  to  carry  its  mandates  into  effect? 

Mr»  CARLTON.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  parties  yes ;  I  should  think  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  could  such  a  tribunal  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual workers  or  make  its  mandates  effective  except  through  organization? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  They  could  not  through  organization  any  more  than  they  could 
through  the  individual.  Such  a  commission  would  indicate,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  wages  should  be  thus  and  so,  and  if  the  employee  did  not  want  to 
accept  them,  no  power  on  earth  could  make  him  do  so,  but  you  could  make  the 
company. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  could  make  the  company? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes ;  but  you  could  not  make  the  worker. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  absolutely  true  that  it  is  an  almost 
general — not  universal,  but  general — practice  that  men  in  organizations  are 
bound  for  periods  of  time  by  their  own  acts  through  the  organization  and  do 
accept  the  verdicts  of  courts  of  arbitration  voluntary  in  character? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  think  there  are  responsible  organizations  that  do. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  there  been  any  noted  departure  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  terms  of  arbitration  by  any  organization? 
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Mr.  CABLTON.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  of  a  distressing  number. 

Commissioner  GAKEETSON.  Of  opposition  to  arbitration  verdicts? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Yes ;  of  declining  wages  that  have  been  fixed  by  arbitration. 

Commissioner  GAEEETSON.  Could  you  cite  any  instances  of  that  character? 
If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  them. 

Mr.  CAELTON.  No;  I  can  not  cite  any  instances  offhand.  I  have  that  dis- 
tinctive impression,  which  may  be  wrong,  and  I  should  have  to  look  it  up. 

Commissioner  GAEEETSON.  If  you  find  any,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  fur- 
nish a  record  of  them,  because  if  any  federation  agreements  have  been  bolted, 
I  am  not  aware  of  any,  or  of  any  bolting  of  the  decision  of  any  arbitration 
board. 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Excuse  me ;  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Commissioner  GABEETSON.  I  thought  so.  If  men  were  compelled  by  anything 
other  than  their  own  will  to  accept  any  condition  it  would  be  involuntary ~ servi- 
tude, would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Yes ;  if  they  were  compelled  to  work  under  those  conditions ;  I 
do  not  think  they  can  be. 

Commissioner  GAEEETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  has  a  question  he  wants  to  ask 
you. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Carlton,  was  answered  by  your  testimony  about  the  Federal  wage  commission. 
In  your  knowledge  of  such  affairs  have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  the  com- 
mission with  regard  to  remedial  legislation  or  legislation  of  any  kind  that 
would  tend  to  remove  industrial  unrest? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  No ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  panacea  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion. I  think  education  is  the  only  thing  that  is  going  to  do  that,  but  I  speak 
only  of  my  own  trade  when  I  speak  of  the  Federal  commission  fixing  wages  and 
terms  of  wages  so  as  to  prevent  the  shutting  down  this  sensory  nervous  system 
of  the  country.  I  do  not  suggest  it  for  all  trades. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  suggest  it  for  your  particular  trade  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  minute  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  transaction  of  that 
business  there  is  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  commercial  and  other  interests  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  as  to  public  utilities,  such  as  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  and  the  transportation  companies,  there  should  be  some  differen- 
tiation between  the  legislation  with  regard  to  those  trades  and  what  would  be 
called  the  ordinary  commercial  and  industrial  trades? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  has  a  quqestion  or  two. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  number  of 
males  and  females  in  the  employ  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  in  my  mind  how  the  numbers  run 
by  sexes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  noticed  you  in  speaking  of  the  comparison  of 
wages  said  for  femaLes  $18  and  males  $23;  why  is  there  that  difference  in 
wages  ? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  I  am  a  tremendous  believer  in  certain  forms  of  woman  labor. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  our  labor,  is  by  women; 
but  women  have  not  the  telegraphic  capacity  of  men — that  is,  very  few  have — 
the  average  woman  is  considerably  below  man  in  her  capacity  for  telegraphic 
work,  and  to  that  extent  we  have  reduced  her  hours  of  labor ;  she  can  earn  less 
money. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  she  has  equal  capacity,  does  she  receive  the 
same  pay? 

Mr.  CABLTON.  No;  no  woman  receives  more  than  $18  except  in  the  case  of  a 
wire  chief,  but  the  woman  operator  does  not  get  more  than  $18.  But  under 
the  premium  system  women  will  be  given  the  same  opportunity  as  men,  and 
30  per  cent  of  our  traffic  now  is  being  handled  by  that  method. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  any  arrangements  being  made  whereby 
the  males  and  females  are  being  separated  in  the  office,  or  are  they  associated 
right  together  as  I  have  seen  them,  sitting  next  to  each  other? 

Mr.  CAELTON.  There  is  no  segregation  of  the  females  from  the  males. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  females  sit  next  to  the  males  doing  the  same 
work,  and  yet  there  is  a  difference  of  $6  a  week  in  their  wages  ? 
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Mr.  CARLTON.  She  probably  is  not  doing  the  same  work ;  she  is  not  doing  the 
same  volume  of  work,  or  she  is  operating  on  a  way  wire  and  not  operating  on 
trunk  service. 

( 'Oinmissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  if  she  was  doing  the  same  work,  there  is  no 
provision  for  her  to  get  the  same  wage? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Except  this,  you  will  probably  find  that  a  woman  who  is 
doing  the  same  work  as  a  man  gets  about  the  same  wage.  In  other  words, 
the  women  are  not  on  our  higher  rating.  I  think  in  some  cases  they  deserve 
the  higher  rating,  but  they  are  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  getting  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  your  company  furnish  the  other  telegraph 
companies  with  records  of  employees  that  are  kept  in  your  office,  if  asked  for? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  No,  sir;  if  another  company  called  up  and  said,  "  Is  So-and-so  a 
good  operator?"  we  might  say,  "Yes,"  or  if  they  asked  is  he  honest,  we  would 
say,  "Yes";  but  we  no  longer  exchange  information  with  other  companies. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  they  asked  you  if  he  was  a  trouble  maker  or 
union  man,  would  you  answer  that? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  The  instructions  are  to  give  no  information  as  to  whether  he 
has  union  affiliations  or  not ;  that  is  for  our  own  purposes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  special  agents  spoken  of  ever  employed 
as  operators  in  the  company? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  don't  kuowr  what  they  do;  I  suppose  they  are,  some  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  probably  sitting  next  to  another  operator  per- 
forming a  regular  operator's  service? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  can  not  draw  the  picture  of  one,  because  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  one. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  As  I  understood,  the  general  policy  and  rules  of 
your  company  is  that  they  prefer  their  employees  not  to  join  unions? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  now  of  the  telegraphers'  union ;  I  do  not  speak 
of  any  other  union. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  that  asked  in  the  application  that  is  mado  by 
telegraphers  for  employment,  "Are  you  a  member  of  a  union?" 

Mr.  CARLTON.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  recall — I  do  not  think  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  he  told  that  he  can  not  have  employment  if  he 
is  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  They  all  know  it;  they  all  know  that  we  do  not:  favor  their 
membership  in  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 
members  of  the  union  after  they  get  into  your  employ  is  the  special  agents  seek- 
ing them  out? 

Mr.  CARLTON.  They,  as  a  rule,  join  the  union  secretly  after  they  boronm  mem- 
bers of  our  organization. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Carlton.  You  will  be  per- 
manently excused. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon  the  commission  adjourned  at  12.30  o'clock  for  the  noon  recess 
until  2  o'clock,  April  12,  1915,  then  to  convene  at  the  same  place.) 

AFTER  RECESS 2   P.   M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Konenkamp. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SYLVESTER  J.  KONENKAMP. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Sylvester  J.  Konenkamp. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  hero? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Since  my  election  as  president,  in  1908. 

Chairman  WALSH.  President  of  what  ? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  will  yon  please  sketch  what  your  employments  or 
activities  have  been  prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  worked  as  a  railroad  telegrapher  for  about  nine  years 
and  then  went  into  the  commercial  service — that  is,  from  1892  to  1901 ;  then  I 
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went  into  the  commercial  service*  in  1901  and  worked  for  them  until  1903, 
when  I  was  elected  president  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  belong  to  any  other  telegraphers'  organiza- 
tion then,  or  at  that  time? 

Mr.  KOKEXKAMP.  Yes ;  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers for  20  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  state  briefly  the  aims  ami  objects  of  your  present 
organization? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  aims  and  objects  of  our  organization,  briefly  stated, 
are  to  provide  means  whereby  the  commercial  telegraphers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  might  indulge  in  the  principles  of  collective  bargaining,  to  have  the 
right  to  representation  through  committees,  and  to  secure  the  adjustment  of 
either  individual  or  collective  grievances. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
telegraph  operators  that  there  are  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Our  estimate  is  about  20,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  proportion  of  the  telegraph  business  is  controlled  by 
the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.,  respectively?  First,  are  the 
20,000  commercial,  or  commercial  and  railroad,  telegraphers? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Twenty  thousand  commercial  telegraphers.  The  railroad 
telegraphers  are  separate.  We  estimate  that  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal 
combined  control,  or  employ,  about  80  per  cent  or  81  per  cent  of  the  commer- 
cial telegraphers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  any  telegraph  companies  which  bargain  collec- 
tively with  the  telegraphers  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir;  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  what  is  known  as  an 
employees'  agreement  with  members  of  our  organization.  This  is  similar  to 
agreements  in  effect  on  railroads;  while  the  United  Press  and  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service  have  what  are  known  as  union-shop  agreements,  or  con- 
tracts with  the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  those  agreements  briefly  and 
concisely, 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  1909  agreement  with  the  United  Press  Association  an  1 
the  International  News  Service  provided,  first,  that  they  will  enter  into  con- 
tractual relations  with  our  organization,  and  they  agree  to  employ  only  mem- 
bers of  our  union,  provided  we  are  able  to  furnish  them  with  competent  teleg- 
raphers. In  the  second  place,  they  provide  for  a  system  of  adjusting  grievances 
and  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  officials;  and  in,  the  event  of  any 
dispute  arising  under  the  agreement,  there  is  a  provision  . for  submitting  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  number  of  hours 
that  shall  be  worked,  rate  of  overtime,  and  minimum  pay  for  various  classes 
of  work  performed ;  that  is,  the  press  associations. 

Now,  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  our  agreement  is  different.  It  provides,  first 
of  all,  for  a  system  of  promotion,  based  upon  ability — based  upon  seniority 
where  ability  is  equal — and  in  addition  to  that  it  provides  for  a 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Is  the  discretion  as  to  the  ability  left 
where? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Left  with  the  officials.     That  matter  is  decided  entirely 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  The  officials  of  the  company  who  employ 
the  men? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  officials  of  the  company  who  employ  the  men.  The 
schedule  also  provides  for  a  system  of  adjusting  grievances,  so  that  if  an 
employee  feeling  himself  aggrieved  or  unjustly  dismissed,  for  any  reason,  may 
appeal  his  case  and  shall  have  the  right  of  a  cotelegrapher  to  present  his  case 
for  him,  or  be  heard  with  him ;  it  outlines  what  the  hours  shall  be  for  the 
various  turns  and  shifts  that  among  telegraphers  are  known  as  tricks.  It  also 
includes  a  scale  of  wages.  We  have  no  minimum  scale  of  wages  in  this  agree- 
ment, but  we  do  provide  for  a  classification  according  to  employment  on  what 
is  known  as  a  percentage  basis.  We  take  a  large  telegraph  office,  and  through 
conferences  between  a  committee  of  the  employees  with  the  management,  decide 
what  wires  in  that  particular  office  are  in  a  particular  class,  and  so  forth.  For 
instance,  in  Winnipeg,  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  staff  receive  first  rating ;  then  23 
per  cent  receive  second  rating;  and  finally  there  are  20  per  cent  of  the  operating 
staff  who  have  no  rating  at  all,  but  are  left  entirely  with  the  discretion  of  the 
company  to  provide  for  any  surplusage  and  also  to  take  care  of  what  are  known 
as  the  junior  operators,  or  those  who  work  the  wires  during  the  early  period 
of  their  career. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  state  of 
your  craft  from,  say,  1870  down  to  the  present  time  with  reference  to  wages  and 
conditions  of  their  work? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  have  a  general  statement  covering  this. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Before  we  get  down  to  the  general  statement  I  will  ask 
this  one  question:  To  state  how  long  the  telegraphers  have  had  agreements 
with  these  corporations  you  have  mentioned,  and  generally  how  the  agreements 
have  worked;  whether  there  have  been  charges  upon  either  side  that  the 
contract  was  violated ;  whether  there  have  been  strikes  with  those  companies ; 
and  generally  speaking,  how  agreements  have  worked  out? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Our  first  agreement  was  with  the  International  News 
Service  and  has  been  in  effect  since  1905,  and  during  that  time  there  have  been 
no  serious  disputes  of  any  kind ;  everything  has  been  settled  amicably  whenever 
a  grievance  arose. 

With  the  United  Press  we  have  had  agreements,  first,  with  its  predecessor, 
and  later,  when  two  associations  were  amalgamated,  with  the  joint  association 
since  1906 ;  and  our  relations  there  have  always  been  harmonious. 

With  the  Canadian  Pacific  we  had  a  schedule  over  part  of  the  system  as  early 
as  1907,  but  the  general  schedule  has  been  in  effect  since  1910,  and  during 
that  time  we  have  maintained  harmonious  relations.  In  fact,  at  a  hearing  in 
1911  the  general  manager  of  that  company  stated  that  after  one  year's 
experience  with  a  wage  scale  such  as  we  had  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  and 
preferred  it  to  the  old  system  of  transacting  business,  and  that  all  of  his  super- 
intendents were  in  favor  of  it.  That  statement  was  made  to  a  board  of  con- 
ciliation held  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northwestern  in  about  July,  1911.  I 
have  a  statement  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  conciliation  that  I  will 
submit  to  the  commission  as  an  exhibit  on  that  subject. 

(The  statement  referred  to  appears  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this 
subject  as  "  Konenkamp  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  know  you  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  matter  for  the  commission  as  well  as  having  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Carlton,  this  morning,  and  if  you  have 
a  general  statement  prepared  summing  up  these  facts  and  epitomizing  the  mat- 
ter, and  would  care  to  give  that  before  questions  are  asked,  I  believe  it  would 
be  better. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  With  reference  to  the  history  of  wages,  the  wages  are 
lower  to-day  than  40  or  45  years  ago,  in  actual  money  paid.  The  president  of 
the  Western  Union  made  the  statement  this  morning  that  the  wages  paid  in 
New  York  in  about  1870,  that  the  maximum  was  $118  a  month  and  the  mini- 
mum about  $55  a  month.  Our  information  would  show  that  the  maximum 
wage  paid  at  that  particular  time  was  $100  a  month,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  wages  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  telegraph  employees  ranges  downward 
from  $100  a  month  to,  as  one  of  our  men  remarked,  "  minus  zero  " ;  that  is, 
there  are  persons  who  are  working  at  telegraphy  in  New  York  who  do  the  work 
for  nothing  and  pay  their  car  fare  for  the  purpose  of  coming  in  and  learning  the 
business.  The  wages  have  been  on  the  bare  line  of  subsistence,  and  although 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased,  wages  declined  from  1873  to  1906.  Between 
1870  and  1883  wages  were  cut  from  20  to  40  per  cent  and  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  to  1907,  when  rates  were  increased  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 
Then  wages  increased  10  per  cent,  and  in  the  following  year  wages  were  lower 
than  they  had  been  at  any  time  in  the  25  years  previous  to  that  time.  In  1908 
a  reduction  of  wages  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent  took  place,  and  in  1910  the  in- 
crease ran  as  high  as  about  25  per  cent,  accompanied  by  a  "  speeding-up " 
system  which  will  be  explained  later.  For  instance,  we  have  a  table  of  wages 
here  showing  what  was  paid  in  various  States  for  different  periods.  The  most 
of  these  periods  referred  to  are  strike  periods. 

In  New  York  in  1870  wages  ran  from  $90  to  $120  a  month ;  in- 1883  they  ran 
from  $80  to  $85  a  month ;  in  1907  from  $75  to  $85  a  month ;  in  1908  from  $75 
to  $80  a  month ;  in  1914  from  $75  to  $100  a  month ;  that  is  the  maximum  wage. 

In  Chicago  in  1870  from  $90  to  $115  a  month;  in  1883  from  $75  to  $80  a 
month ;  in  1907  from  $75  to  $90  a  month ;  in  1908  from  $75  to  $80  a  month ; 
in  1914  from  $75  to  $100  a  month.  The  minimum  rate  of  pay  in  1870  was  upward 
of  $50  a  month,  while  in  1914  it  was  less  than  $30  a  month.  The  present  scale 
ranges  from  $30  a  month  upward  with  $5  difference  to  $100,  which"  increase  is 
limited  to  $5  and  is  only  obtainable  after  a  battle  with  the  system  of  red  tape 
which  is  designed  to  shift  responsibility  and  stall  off  the  victims;  thus  the 
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average  wages  and  the  district  expenses  are  kept  down.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  average  wage  and  average  earnings,  which  I  shall  go  into  later. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  hours,  the  present  hours  in  a  city  like 
Chicago  would  be  nine  hours  for  a  day ;  seven  and  a  half  hours  at  night ;  seven 
and  a  half  hours  on  the  split  trick.  The  split  trick  is  a  shift  where  an  operator 
might  report  at  11.30  in  the  morning  and  work  until  1  o'clock ;  then  he  would 
report  again  at  5.30  in  the  evening  to  work  until  his  day  was  completed. 

The  tendency  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  toward  establishing  nine 
hours  for  all  work,  first  by  changing  the  order  of  the  tricks.  Up  to  1907  a  shift 
that  extended  over  5.30  in  the  evening  was  considered  a  night  trick,  at  seven 
and  one-half  hours;  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  gradually  extending 
day  tricks  until  within  recent  years  operators  have  worked  from  noon  until 
9  o'clock  at  night,  nine  hours,  on  what  were  formerly  known  as  night  tricks  of 
seven  and  one-half  hours. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  split  tricks.  The  companies  extended  them  in  New 
York,  in  Boston,  and  Chicago  to  nine  hours,  arbitrarily.  These  tricks  applied  to 
both  men  and  women  until  within  the  last  few  days,  w,hen  an  announcement 
was  made  that  the  eight-hour  day  would  be  given  to  all  women  employees  in 
functional  offices.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  will  be  applied,  because 
I  haven't  learned  as  yet  what  a  functional  office  is. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  do  you  think  it  is? 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  must  have  perfect  order,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  should  think  perhaps  it  means  the  main  offices,  such  as 
Chicago,  New  York,  or  St.  Louis  mam  offices,  where  the  women  are  working  at 
the  maximum  rate  of  speed  and  that  it  does  not  apply  to  branch  offices.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  because  it  is  a  new  term  to  me.  In  the  small  offices,  however, 
operators  do  work  as  long  as  13  hours  at  night.  Some  of  them  work  seven 
clays  a  week  without  any  allowance  for  overtime  or  for  Sunday  work.  At  one 
time  seven  hours  constituted  a  day  on  the  waiting  list,  or  extra  list,  but  in 
recent  years  the  day  has  been  lengthened  to  nine  hours.  The  companies 
attempted  to  abolish  split  tricks  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  compel  all  operators 
to  work  nine  hours.  Since  the  day  for  operators  on  the  waiting  list  has  been 
lengthened  to  nine  hours  the  tendency  has  been  to  take  the  operators  off  the 
regular  tricks  and  to  put  them  on  the  waiting  list.  This  waiting  list  can  best 
be  described  by  an  illustration  that  was  given  to  me  in  St.  Louis  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  Some  of  the  operators  there  reported  as  early  as  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  as  the  business  would  increase  they  would  be  called  in  to 
work  in  the  main  room.  They  would  be  employed  for  5  or  15  minutes,  or  per- 
haps a  couple  of  hours ;  but  as  soon  as  they  could  be  relieved  they  were  ordered 
back  to  the  waiting  room  to  wait  another  call.  These  men  might  be  called 
two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  they  might  not  be  called  at 
all.  After  waiting  as  much  as  14  hours  in  the  day  for  work,  and  having  been 
called  when  needed,  they  could  get  in  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours'  time. 

This  system  is  something  that  is  new,  but  it  is  being  pushed  forward  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  all  of  the  offices  of  both  the  Western  Union  and  the 
Postal. 

Now,  with  reference  to  another  phase;  that  is,  reliefs.  It  is  a  rigid  rule  of 
the  telegraph  companies  that  no  person  can  leave  their  work  without  permis- 
sion for  any  reason  whatsoever.  They  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  toilet ;  not 
allowed  to  leave  for  their  meals;  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  for 
any  purpose,  except  on  business,  without  permission.  They  are  often  compelled 
to  wait  for  hours  without  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  toilet  or  to  their  meals. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  10  or  15  minutes  in  the  morning  and  the  same  in  the 
afternoon  for  personal  attention,  calls  of  nature,  etc.,  and  30  minutes  at  lunch 
time  for  meals.  In  certain  instances  where  there  is  an  urgent  request  for  such 
reliefs,  and  they  are  not  granted  for  30  minutes  and  an  hour,  health  has  been 
ruined,  although  any  number  of  employees  may  be  in  the  waiting  room  as 
extra  operators.  Those  who  are  on  the  waiting  list  have  become  afraid  to  ask 
for  their  short  reliefs  while  working,  since  if  a  relief  is  insisted  upon  the  appli- 
cant will  be  among  the  first  to  be  marked  off,  and  in  that  way  will  lose  time. 

The  efficiency  system  prompts  the  petty  chiefs  to  disregard  all  rules  govern- 
ing and  regulating  short  reliefs.  The  operators  may  protest  in  vain,  but  they 
are  told,  "  If  you  don't  like  it  you  know  what  you  can  do."  If  one  should  ask 
for  short  reliefs  within  an  hour  after  coming  back  from  lunch,  or  after  he 
reported  for  duty,  he  is  likely  to  be  taken  to  task  for  not  regulating  himself 
better.  There  are  always  plenty  of  extra  men  anxious  to  be  called,  who  should 
be  used  for  this  work,  but  they  ai*3  not. 
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In  St.  Louis  recently,  one  woman  was  kept  at  her  work  on  three  different 
occasions  until  an  accident  occurred,  and  she  was  made  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  office.  Two  officials  ridiculed  the  whole  proposition,  and  the  superintendent 
at  the  Western  Union  office  said  his  company  should  not  be  criticized  because 
the  woman  failed  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the  pills  she  had  taken. 

In  Chicago,  and  all  other  large  offices  reliefs  are  always  subject  to  traffic. 

In  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  conditions  are  especially  bad,  while  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  conditions  in  both  companies  are  almost  intol- 
erable. 

In  Boston  we  have  a  record  of  a  woman  who  waited  for  six  hours  before  she 
was  allowed  a  lunch  relief,  and  she  became  faint  and  sick,  and  ate  in  such  a 
hurry  that  she  came  back  and  she  vomited  her  meal. 

The  Western  Union  chief  in  Boston  says  there  shall  be  no  short  reliefs  while 
there  is  business  on  hand. 

Due  to  speeding  up,  the  work  demanded  of  an  operator  is  twice  or  three 
times  what  it  was  40  years  ago. 

The  president  of  the  Western  Union  made  the  statement  this  morning  that 
if  an  operator  of  to-day  did  the  work  that  he  performed  in  1870  they  would  be 
able  to  earn  $200  a  month,  but  we  have  records  to  show  what  was.  considered 
a  fair  day's  work  in  1870.  I  know  of  personal  knowledge  that  300  messages  a 
day  was  considered  a  standard  performance  in  1907,  while  to-day  they  describe 
in  their  own  paper  an  incident  of  two  operators  averaging  981  messages  apiece. 
They  make  the  remark  that  this  should  not  be  considered  as  a  record,  but  just 
as  an  incident. 

In  about  1900  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  started  a  bonus  system.  They  ad- 
vanced the  number  of  messages  required  to  be  handled  to  300  a  day.  One  cent 
a  message  was  paid  for  all  over  that  number.  On  the  longer  wires,  such  as 
Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  a  long  circuit,  men  were  required  to  handle  25  an 
hour,  and  a  bonus  was  paid  for  all  over  that  number. 

The  Western  Union  adopted  the  bonus  system  in  1904  or  1905,  but  later  on 
abandoned  paying  bonuses,  but  kept  up  the  speed  mania.  Both  companies  pub- 
lish monthly  in  their  employees'  books  speed  records  of  individuals,  and  the 
officers  in  the  district  divisions  urge  the  younger  element  to  commit  suicide  in 
their  efforts  to  make  records  for  these  purposes.  Insanity,  nervous  prostration, 
and  other  things  are  the  inevitable  end. 

Of  later  years  the  old  system  of  encouraging  the  operators  into  further  exer- 
.tion  has  changed  to  slave-traffic  tactics.  They  now  demand  more  work,  more 
speed. 

The  Western  Union  bonus  system  was  originally  a  cent  per  message  on  all 
over  300.  Now  they  pay  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  for  all  over  480  messages  in  a 
day.  Within  the  last  seven  years  the  minimum  stunt  has  increased  from  300 
to  480,  while  the  premium  or  bonus  over  the  limit  has  been  reduced  from  1 
cent  to  eight-tenths  of  1  cent,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  All  operators  are 
required  to  maintain  an  hourly  average  sheet,  and  they  also  must  maintain 
the  average  that  the  chiefs  say  should  be  performed  on  these  particular  wires. 
If  an  operator  fails  for  any  reason  to  maintain  that  average  performance,  he 
is  usually  reduced  in  pay  or  discharged, 'and  in  some  instances  blacklisted. 

Recently  operators  sustained  an  average  in  a  southern  city  of  72  messages 
an  hour  for  six  months.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  a  message  every  50 
seconds — for  every  50  seconds'  work  during  that  period. 

The  telegraph  business  has  been  changing  from  the  Morse  system  to  what 
is  known  as  the  automatic,  where  less-skilled  labor  is  employed,  and  these 
employees  are  even  making  a  greater  record  on  the  automatic  than  in  the 
Morse.  We  have  records  taken  from  the  Western  Union  News  showing  that 
women  have  maintained  an  average  speed  of  a  message  every  21  seconds  for 
8  hours  and  15  minutes  in  a  day.  In  other  words,  1,220  messages  in  8  hours,  or 
a  maximum  of  167  messages  handled  in  one  hour. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  length  of  time  would  it  take  you  to  do  that, 
working  when  you  were  an  operator,  if  you  were  an  average  operator? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Well,  I  thought  I  was  a  fair  telegraph  operator  when  I 
worked  at  the  key,  and  if  I  were  able  to  maintain  40  messages  an  hour  I 
thought  I  was  doing  pretty  good. . 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  the  system  improved,  that  it  has  been  able  to 
send  messages  more  now  than  it  was  then? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Since  the  advent  of  the  typewriter  operators  can  work 
faster.  They  copy  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  with  the  pen,  and  in  later 
years  a  sending  machine,  known  as  the  Yibroplex,  or  what  operators  call  the 
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"  bug,"  relieves  the  sending  tension,  and  permits  the  sender  to  get  up  a  higher 
rate  of  speed.  But  the  facilities  are  just  the  same  as  they  have  always  been, 
inasmuch  as  the  telegraph  operator  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the  sounds  just 
as  fast  as  they  are  sent.  At  the  rate  shown  here  of  118  messages  an  hour  over  a 
Morse  wire  a  telegraph  operator  would  have  to  be  able  to  distinguish  1,000 
different  sounds  a  minute. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Under  the  old  system  the  limit  of  speed  was  in 
sending  and  now  it  is  in  taking,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  limit  of  speed  was  in  sending  and  now  it  is  the  ability 
to  take  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The,  key  has  been  perfected  until  its  resonance  is 
so  great  they  can  send  far  faster  than  they  could  with  the  old  clumsy  instrument  ? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  1870  the  tape  was  universal,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  In  1870  the  tape  was  universal,  but  there  was  no  tape  used 
to  speak  of  within  the  last  25  years.  All  telegraphing  has  been  by  sound. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  sending  instruments  were  individual  operators 
on  the  tape  machines. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  at  that  time;  yes. 

Commissioner  O 'Cox NELL.  You  spoke  of  the  Morse  system.  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  Morse  system  as  different  from  other  systems? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  difference  between  the,  Morse  and  the  automatic  is 
this :  That  under  the  Morse  system  the  telegraph  operator  must  use  sounds  or 
characters  for  each  letter.  For  instance,  a  dot,  which  is  the  quickest  impulse 
upon  the  key,  a  dash,  wrhich  is  a  pressure  three  times  as  long  as  a  dot,  and  a 
space,  which  is  an  interval  equal  to  three  dots. 

Then,  the  Morse  system  is  built  up  on  a  combination  of  dots,  dashes,  and 
spaces.  The  letter  "  a  "  is  a  dot  and  a  dash ;  the  letter  "  b  "  is  a  clash  and  three 
dots ;  the  letter  "  h  "  is  four  dots ;  the  letter  "  c  "  is  two  dots,  a  space,  and  a  dot. 
So  that  in  an  ordinary  word  of  5  letters  there  may  be  as  many  as  25  different 
sounds  that  an  operator  must  be  able  to  transmit  and  put  down  on  his  type- 
writer. Putting  it  down  at  the  rate  of  118  messages  an  hour  would  approximate 
about  1,800  letters,  and  5  characters  to  the  letter  would  be  about  9,000  differ- 
ent impulses  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  Morse  system  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes ;  the  Morse  system  of  transmitting.  Now,  in  the  auto- 
matic system  they  use  girls  for  punching  out  the  letters  on  a  tape,  and  then 
they  feed  it  into  a  machine  wrhich  has  a  number  of  different  currents,  or  re- 
sistances, and  this  is  worked  upon  a  sort  of  selector  system,  so  that  when  the 
tape  with  these  perforations  in  it  is  fed  into  the  machine  this  causes,  the 
message  to  come  out  at  its  destination  in  typewritten  form. 

In  recent  years  the  company  has  been  trying  its  best,  apparently,  to  elimi- 
nate the  Morse  operator  and  to  use  in  its  stead  the  automatic  machine.  Three 
to  four  girls  and  boys  are  usually  required  to  do  the  work  that  one  Morse 
operator  formerly  did,  thus  eliminating  the  skilled  worker. 

Now,  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  this  morning  outlined  his  opposition 
to  the  union.  It  was  not  a  surprise  to  us,  since  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  for  50  years.  The  president  of  the  Western 
Union,  as  any  other  employee  of  the  company,  must  follow  out  the  policy.  As 
stated,  he  has  been  with  the  company  four  years,  and  therefore  only  knows  the 
policy  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  him.  But  our  history  has  shown  that  the 
policy  has  always  been  the  same.  In  so  far  as  the  present  administration  is 
concerned,  we  must  pay  them  this  tribute:  Thnt  while  those  who  preceded  them 
opposed  labor  organizations,  the  present  administration  seems  to  know  how  to 
fight  harder  and  has  less  hesitancy  in  taking  advantage  of  criminal  methods 
in  carrying  on  the  fight.  While  these  officials  may  say  that  they  did  not  sanction 
the  use  of  criminal-  measures  in  trying  to  destroy  an  organization,  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is  they  turned  their  heads  aside  while  the  criminal  acts  were 
being  performed.  The  crimes  were  of  just  as  great  an  advantage  to  them  as 
if  they  had  been  sanctioned.  Furthermore,  when  we  attempted  to  extradite 
those  who  had  committed  the  crimes  to  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  to  the  courts,  the  attorneys  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  de- 
fended those  criminals.  And  those  criminals  are  still  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

The  opposition  has  been  complete  and  its  has  been  continuous.  It  has  been  a 
fact  over  30  years  that  whenever  a  person  held  membership  in  a  labor  union 
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was  found  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  this  employee 
had  one  of  two  alternatives  to  follow — he  either  surrendered  his  God-given  right 
of  freedom  to  hold  membership  in  a  union  or  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  As  stated  this  morning,  they  don't  worry  much 
about  how  the  information  is  obtained,  the  company  will  use  it. 

An  operator  working  for  a  newspaper  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  had  his  pockets 
rifled  of  union  correspondence  within  the  last  few  weeks.  He  wrote  me  on 
February  26.  "My  God,  \vhat  will  I  do?"  he  says.  "I  am  satisfied  some 
spotter  has  stolen  this  information,  and  if  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  Western 
Union  officials  the  devil  will  be  to  pay."  I  suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be 
well  to  notify  President  Carlton  of  the  theft  and  to  notify  the  local  officials  of 
the  theft  and  of  our  determination  to  fight  those  methods ;  that  if  these  men  were 
discharged  we  were  going  to  fight.  But  he  says  to  me,  "  Be  careful.  WTe  don't 
know  that  the  Western  Union  got  the  information.  We  might  as  well  bide 
our  time."  Four  weeks  later  we  got  developments.  Every  one  of  the  men 
mentioned  in  the  stolen  correspondence  was  discharged  by  the  Western  Union. 
We  figured  that  the  theft  was  the  cause,  and  the  discharge  the  effect. 

The  officials  of  the  Western  Union  in  St.  Louis  told  a  representative  of  the 
Government  acting  conciliator  that  the  question  of  unionism  was  not  a  factor 
at  all ;  that  the  company  did  not  care  what  union  a  man  belonged  to  any  more 
than  they  cared  what  church  he  was  a  member  of.  But  I  was  sorry  to  learn 
this  morning  that  the  old  policy  still  exists  and  that  the  Western  Union  does 
care,  and  furthermore  that  they  will  continue  to  steal  information ;  they  will 
continue  to  commit  any  violence  necessary  to  keep  their  employees  in  a  state 
of  subjection  that  is  not  witnessed  in  any  line  of  industry  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  here  for  the  commission  affidavits  from  men  or  statements  from  them 
where  they  are  even  willing  to  furnish  affidavits  to  the  officials  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  that  they  were  not  members  of  the  union,  but  a  spotter 
had  turned  them  in  as  a  member  of  the  union.  So  they  were  told,  "  Your  affi- 
davit is  no  good.  The  wrord  of  our  spotter  must  prevail." 

I  have  a  great  deal  with  reference  to  conditions  that  I  shall  go  into  later  as 
questions  shall  be  asked.  Prior  to  1867  the  commercial  telegraphers  were 
allowed  annual  vacations  with  pay,  but  shortly  after  the  Western  Union 
consolidated  these  were  taken  away,  and  there  has  never  been  such  a  thing 
as  a  vacation  with  pay  for  a  telegraph  operator  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  unless  within  recent  years  to  a  favored  few. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  it  interrupt  you  too  much  to  have  you  give  the 
details  of  those  two  transactions  you  have  given  about  the  loss  of  the  docu- 
ments in  New  York  and  the  loss  of  the  documents  in  St.  Louis?  That  is, 
what  the  documents  were,  the  circumstances  under  which  you  claim  they* 
were  abstracted,  the  names  of  the  persons  they  were  abstracted  from,  the 
evidence,  if  any,  you  have  as  to  who  committed  the  thefts,  the  number  of  names, 
for  instance,  that  were  taken,  and  where  the  employees  were  afterwards  dis- 
charged. I  think  this  would  be  the  logical  place  to  put  that  in,  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  after  I  had  talked  to  Presi- 
dent Vail  urging  him  to  cease  his  warfare  upon  .telegraphers  who  wanted  to  be 
members  of  our  union,  and  after  he  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  to  let  them  join 
an  organization,  I  started  on  a  western  trip  to  view  the  situation  and  to  do 
some  organizing.  But  from  the  time  I  left  St.  Louis  until  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  I  always  had  the  company  of  either  Western  Union  officials  or  their 
spotters.  In  'some  cases  there  would  be  five,  six,  or  seven  of  them  with  me. 
While  at  Denver,  according  to  the  confession  of  one  of  those  who  committed 
the  theft,  Superintendent  Brooks,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  nephew  of  Vice 
President  Brooks,  told  the  men  that  I  had  a  little  black  book  that  I  seemed 
to  refer  to  pretty  often,  and  that  they  must  by  all  means  get  that  book  out  of 
my  possession. 

My  wife  was  with  me  on  the  trip,  and  on  repeated  occasions  we  discovered 
that  somebody  had  been  in  our  rooms  during  our  absence.  WTe  discovered 
that  at  Kansas  City,  at  Omaha,  at  Denver,  and  at  Salt  Lake.  I  checked  my 
baggage  from  Salt  Lake  to  Ogden,  and  I  found  my  lock  was  in  bad  order  when 
I  got  my  grip  from  the  railroad  station  at  Ogden.  I  discovered  later  these 
Western  Union  officials  had  prevailed  upon  the  superintendent  of  the  railroad 
at  the  Ogden  Union  Station  to  order  my  baggage  brought  up  out  of  the  railroad 
office  into  his  office  so  that  the  Western  Union  officials  could  search  it,  looking 
for  that  book,  and  the  lock  was  picked. 

Finally,  in  October,  1911,  after  persistent  effort  on  their  part,  and,  as  Con- 
verse, the  spotter,  told  me,  "  We  caught  you  napping  when  you  went  out  of  the 
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room  suddenly.  We  went  in  there  right  after  you  left,  and  in  searching  your 
grip  we  discovered  the  book  we  had  been  after."  That  book  contained  1,700 
names,  chiefly  of  nonmembers,  persons  who  had  been  members  at  one  time  but 
had  dropped  out  of  the  union  for  various  causes  and  a  great  many  of  whom  I 
had  hoped  to  see  and  try  to  prevail  on  them  to  renew  their  membership.  The 
names  in  that  book  were  copied  by  a  special  agent  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  named  R.  M.  Shoemaker.  He  took  the  1,700  names  and  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  number  of  M's  he  found  inside  of  it,  so  he  proceeded  to  pad 
the  list  he  had  typewritten  by  making  more  M's.  According  to  the  statements 
we  have,  and  we  will  furnish  affidavits  and  other  documentary  evidence  for 
the  commission  to  prove  it,  this  list  was  turned  over  to  the  general  manager  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  or  general  superintendent,  as  he  was  known  at  that  time, 
C.  H.  Gaunt,  and,  according  to  the  confession,  was  delivered  up  to  Mr.  Belvi- 
dere  Brooks,  then  general  manager,  and  now  vice  president,  of  the  company. 

I  suspected  that  something  was  going  to  happen  when  I  saw  that  book  had 
been  stolen.  My  mind  ran  from — oh,  everywhere  from  murdering  some  one  to 
committing  suicide.  I  earnestly  believe  that  if  my  wife  had  not  been  with  me 
at  the  very  time.  I  should  have  done  something  rash  to  somebody  or  to  myself. 
But  we  watched  the  developments  and  they  came  quick  and  fast.  Within  a 
short  time  the  slaughter  began.  There  were  20  men  discharged  in  Atlanta; 
50  men  were  discharged  in  Chicago.  They  created  a  reign  of  terror  in  the 
Chicago  office  by  handing  out  vouchers  every  afternoon  at  2.30.  On  Friday 
afternoon,  to  show  their  brutality,  some  operators  working  in  the  Western 
Union  office  said,  "  We  would  sit  with  our  fingers  crossed  to  keep  away  the  jinx 
from  2.29  to  2.30,  to  see  that  we  did  not  get  ours;  we  did  not  know  who  was 
going  to  get  it."  It  all  came  as  a  result  of  the  stolen  information. 

The  men  would  appeal  to  Mr.  Carlton  and  Mr.  Brooks,  and  in  this  appeal 
they  would  state  their  belief  that  they  were  discharged  on  account  of  their 
membership  in  the  union.  They  said  they  were  not  members  and  wanted  to  be 
reinstated  or  restored.  They  appealed  to  the  local  officials  to  find  out  why 
they  had  been  discharged.  These  officials  didn't  know,  but  orders  came  from 
higher  up  to  let  the  men  go.  The  men  would  appeal  from  the  chief  operator 
to  the  superintendent,  and  from  the  superintendent  to  the  general  superintend- 
ent, and  a  number  of  union  officials  were  cowardly  enough  to  try  to  create  the 
impression  in  the  minds  of  those  men  that  the  information  had  come  direct 
from  the  union  headquarters;  that  there  was  a  leak  over  there;  that  the  in- 
formation came  direct  from  the  union  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
This  created  the  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  the  officials  of  the 
C.  T.  U.  must  be  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  were 
trying  to  lead  them  to  slaughter. 

After  the  men  would  apply  to  Mr.  Carlton  or  to  General  Manager  Brooks 
they  would  go  through  a  sham  investigation.  Either  Mr.  Brooks  or  Mr.  Carlton 
would  write  them,  "  I  have  your  complaint  and  will  investigate  the  matter." 
They  knew  why  they  were  discharged.  The  orders  came  from  their  office  to 
discharge  them,  but  "  they  were  going  to  investigate  it."  So  after  three  or  four 
weeks  the  men  were  told  that  "After  a  complete  investigation  we  have  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  interfere  with  the  judgment  of  our 
local  officials."  These  officials  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  stand  by  their  guns, 
but  they  "  passed  the  buck  "  to  the  local  officers  in  practically  every  case. 

We  have  affidavits  covering  the  whole  situation  as  to  the  names  and  including 
the  affidavit  of  George  Converse,  who  said  that  he  stole  this  information  from 
my  room  in  Portland  and  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  two  Pinkertons. 

'in  the  St.  Louis  case  we  have  it  sifted  down  to  about  three  men,  but  the 
only  evidence  we  have  is  the  letter  from  the  men  stating  that  these  names  were 
stolen,  or  this  correspondence  was  stolen,  and  the  later  effect  in  the  discharge 
of  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of  special  agents 
v.hich  the  company  has  employed,  and  upon  what  do  you  base  it? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  number  varies.  In  1911  they  had  a  regular  bureau  at 
New  York  under  R.  M.  Shoemaker.  He  had  an  office  located  at  192  Broadway, 
and  we  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  dozen  names  there  of  persons  wrho  were 
on  the  pay  roll.  Since  that  time  we  have  discovered  that  there  were  five  or 
six  others  whose  names  were  not  included.  At  the  present  time  they  have  a 
new  system  of  work.  After  we  exposed  the  Western  Union  system  the  officials 
concluded  that  Shoemaker  had  made  a  botch  of  the  whole  thing;  that  he  had 
spoiled  their  game;  that  he  wns  too  prolific  in  letter  writing;  so  they  changed 
their  system.  I  think  Mr.  Curlton  was  right  this  morning  when  he  said  the 
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various  general  superintendents  arranged  for  tlieir  own  spotters  and  that  these 
general  superintendents  hired  their  own  men. 

In  Chicago  office  we  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  four  or  five  men  who  are 
on  the  pay  roll,  but  I  would  judge  that  spotters  average  as  many  to  a  division 
as  Mr.  Carlton  said  they  had  all  told;  that  is,  12.  I  would  say  there  are 
close  to  75  spotters  in  the  service.  Mr.  Carl  ton's  statement  was  that  they 
have  a  few  in  every  large,  important  telegraph  office;  but,  then,  in  addition 
to  that  they  have  a  system.  These  are  the  regular  paid  operatives — but  in 
addition  to  that  they  have  a  system  whereby  for  $10  or  $15  a  month  slush 
money  paid  out  of  the  slush  fund  of  each  superintendent,  namely,  things 
that  they  are  ashamed  to  put  on  the  books — for  $10  or  $15  a  month  paid 
in  that  form  the  superintendents  get  people  who  are  working  in  the  office  to 
report  to  them  regularly  anything  that  they  hear  with  reference  to  what 
transpires  in  the  office.  They  have  a  large  waiting  list,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is 
customary  to  have  some  one  on  the  waiting  list  to  sit  out  in  the  room  and 
to  bait  the  operators.  And  if  an  employee  talks  too  much,  as  in  case  of  a 
telegraph  operator  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  who  said  he  wished  to  God  the 
Government  had  the  telegraph  because  the  conditions  would  then  be  better, 
that  man  is  discharged.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
just  how  many  spotters  the  company  has. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  statement  just  made — that  the 
company  maintains  a  fund  to  pay  out  money  in  matters  they  are  ashamed  of? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  statements  of  men  who  have  received  money  for 
such  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  basis  have  you  for  the  statement  there  is  such  a 
fund  kept  without  record? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  From  the  statements  of  the  men  who  have  done  this  work 
and  have  told  me  that  they  were  told  by  the  superintendents  that  the  pay 
came  out  of  the  slush  fund.. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  those  covered  in  any  way  by  the  affidavits  which 
you  say  you  have? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No;  that  particular  point  is  not  covered  by  the  affidavits. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  based  on  something  someone  told  you  verbally? 

Mr.   KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  one  other  thing ;  you  made  mention  of  an  alleged  con- 
fession secured  from  some  person  who  had  something  to  do  with  the  stealing  of 
your  papers.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  -which  the  papers  were 
secured?  Was  it  an  official  matter,  was  someone  arrested  for  it,  or  what? 
You  also  mentioned  about  some  extradition  proceedings  that  were  defended 
by  some  of  the  company  attorneys.  Please  give  that  more  in  detail? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  In  1912  a  man  by  the  name  of  Converse,  with  whom  I  first 
became  acquainted  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  although  I  had  known  him  at  other 
places  along  the  line,  and  I  felt  sure  he  was  a  Western  Union  spotter,  came 
into  our  Western  Union  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  said  to  our  international 
secretary,  Mr.  Russell,  that  he  was  a  former  Western  Union  spotter ;  that  he 
was  a  nephew  of  R.  M.  Shoemaker,  who  was  the  chief  special  agent;  that 
he  had  become  disgusted  with  the  methods  used  and  if  we  were  willing  to  go 
after  Shoemaker  and  some  other  individuals  and  prosecute  them  that  he  would 
expose  the  whole  Western  Union  spotter  system;  that  he  would  tell  us 
who  stole  our  suit  case  from  the  baggage  room  of  the  La  Salle  Street  sta- 
tion in  June,  1912,  just  prior  to  our  convention  held  in  Buffalo  of  that  year. 
After  some  dickering,  Mr.  Russell  agreed  to  take  his  confession  and  see  what 
could  be  clone  in  the  matter.  We  also  became  interested  in  a  man  wrho  had 
been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  by  the  name  of  Rod- 
erick, who  had  been  working  as  a  spotter,  and  had  a  "  run-in,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  or  had  quarreled  with  General  Superintendent  Carroll,  and  quit.  Rod- 
erick said  he  had  decided  to  turn  over  these  papers  he  had  in  his  possession 
to  us.  We  have  the  confession  of  Mr.  Converse.  The  evidence  was  in  printed 
form,  winch  I  can  read  or  read  extracts  from,  if  you  would  like  for  me  to  do 
so  now? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  it  go  into  the  record. 

Chairman  WALSH   (continuing).  Converse  is  the  one  that  confessed? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  submit  that  in  the  record.    Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  It  deals  with  the  stealing  of  the  suit  case  from  the  La 
Salle  Street  station  on  June  8,  1912.  To  recite  the  incidents  briefly,  they  are- 
this :  We  were  going  to  our  convention  to  be  held  in  Buffalo  on  June  10.  After 
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we  had  prepared  all  of  our  papers  and  pot  together  all  of  the  documents  that 
\ve  wanted  to  use  at  this  convention  we  put  them  in  a  suit  case  and  turned 
it  over  to  our  international  secretary,  Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  Ilussell  lives  out  on 
the  Hock  Island  Railroad.  On  Sundays  our  elevator  at  the  office  does  not 
start  to  run  until  10  o'clock.  We  were  to  start  at  8.25  a.  m.  The  grip  was 
very  heavy,  and  Mr.  Russell  figured  the  safest  place  to  leave  the  property 
for  the  night  might  be  in  the  parcel  room  of  the  La  Salle  Street  station.  We 
knew  there  were  men  in  the  city  watching  us.  We  knew  they  were  up  to 
some  deviltry.  I  had  seen  several  of  them  on  the  street  myself  and  I  figured 
they  had  followed  me  from  New  York.  One  of  them  had  the  temerity  to 
come  up  into  the  office,  and  I  learned  later  that  he  had  been  sent  to  watch 
the  others  to  see  that  they  did  not  get  drunk  and  to  see  that  the  plans  made 
before  they  left  New  York  were  followed  out. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  to  us  in  the  confession,  was  this:  That  they  were  to 
arrange  a  surprise  party  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Russell.  They  were  to  go  and 
get  a  number  of  telegraph  operators  to  go  to  the  party.  The  spotters  went  so 
far  as  to  arrange  this  surprise  party  with  Mrs.  Russell — sent  out  edibles  and 
caused  her  to  spend  some  money  for  edibles  for  the  evening's  entertainment. 
The  arrangements  were  kept  from  me  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  except  a 
little  gossip,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  personal  affair  and  kept  out  of  it.  The 
general  plan  was  that  while  the  Russells  were  entertaining  this  party,  the 
plotters  were  going  to  slip  into  the  house  either  through  an  open  window  or 
in  some  other  way  get  the  documents  that  had  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Russell's 
possession,  and  take  then  away.  The  checking  of  the  grip  at  the  parcel  room 
at  the  La  Salle  Street  station  changed  the  plans  entirely,  so  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  they  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  go  up  and  declare  that 
they  had  lost  the  check  for  their  grip  and  see  if  they  could  not  get  the  suit 
case  in  that  way.  They  were  successful  in  getting  the  suit  case  out  of  the 
parcel  room.  When  we  called  the  next  morning  it  was  gone,  and  all  of  our 
convention  reports  as  well  as  all  of  the  papers  we  wished  to  submit  there  had 
gone  with  it.  This  put  us  in  a  very  bad  fix;  we  had  to  work  all  day  Sunday 
in  preparing  new  printed  reports,  and  in  preparing  a  lot  of  matter  we  had 
already  prepared;  but  the  papers,  as  described  by  Mr.  Converse  in  his  affi- 
davit, were  taken  out  of  the  grip  that  we  had  them  in,  put  in  their  grips,  and 
taken  to  Detroit,  where  they  wired  to  the  chief  special  agent  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  that  they  were  successful  in  their  mission  and  awaited 
further  instruction.  The  men  were  instructed  to  meet  Shoemaker  at  the  Hol- 
lander Hotel,  in  Cleveland,  and  they  met  him  there  and  then  they  proceeded 
to  New  York,  where,  according  to  the  affidavit,  the  papers  stolen  in  that  suit 
case  were  delivered  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  then  general  manager,  Belvidere 
Brooks. 

We  told  of  this  theft  in  our  journal,  and  according  to  the  affidavit  this 
furnished  the  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment. In  fact,  the  language  used  was,  "  Brooks  laughed  like  hell  when  he  read 
the  article." 

After  getting  the  confession  from  these  men,  we  swore  out  warrants  for 
three  of  them ;  Shoemaker,  for  having  been  here  in  May — about  May  26 — and 
conspiring  with  others  to  perpetrate  the  robbery ;  Frank  A.  Butterfield  and 
Clarence  Mercer,  for  stealing  the  grip.  We  succeeded  in  apprehending  Butter- 
field  through  his  making  application  for  membership  in  our  union  under  the 
name  of  Mike  J.  Burton  at  Memphis.  In  looking  over  the  application  in  Mr. 
Russell's  hands,  I  said :  "  There  is  our  friend  Butterfield."  He  had  been  a 
member  under  a  number  of  aliases  prior  to  that  time,  but  we  tripped  him  up. 
We  had  him  arrested  there  and  extradited  to  Chicago.  He  was  defended  by 
the  best  attorneys  in  Memphis,  and  his  case  has  been  pending  since  February 
of  last  year  in  this  city.  He  was  -indicted  by  the  grand  jury  along  with  Shoe- 
maker and  Mercer,  and  in  June — no,  in  May — of  1914  we  located  Shoemaker 
.still  working  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  San  Francisco;  both  of 
them  are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company  according  to  our  last  information. 
After  locating  Shoemaker  in  San  Francisco  we  had  him  arrested.  We  arranged 
for  extradition  papers,  but  we  were  fought  at  every  angle.  After  taking  the 
case  up  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  California,  Shoemaker  wras  released 
on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, and,  in  my  judgment,  the  court  had  to  stretch  several  points  in  order  to 
render  the  decision.  We  were  told  by  persons  interested  that  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  was  paying  for  the  defense  of  Butterfield  and  also  for  the 
defense  of  Shoemaker. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  attorneys  of  the  Western  Union  defended  any  of 
these  men?  You  said  an  attorney  of  the  Western  Union;  do  you  know  any  of 
them  by  name? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Of  course,  I  know  who  the  attorneys  are  for  Butterfield 
here ;  it  is  a  firm  by  the  name  of  Marshall,  Smith  &  Feind. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  any  cases  that  you  have  in  mind,  if  there  be  such, 
in  which  the  attorney  for  the  accused  was  the  attorney  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Oh,  no ;  they  were  not  the  regular  attorneys  of  the  Western 
Union ;  they  did  not  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  all  of  the  general  statement  you  cared  to  make, 
Mr.  Konenkamp? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  That  is  practically  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent  is  seasonal  employment  a  factor  in  the 
telegraph  business? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  During  the  summer  months  the  opening  of  the  summer  re- 
sorts in  the  East  and  the  tourist  travel  attracts  quite  a  large  number  of  tele- 
graph operators  to  that  part  of  the  country.  Along  in  the  fall  when  the  cotton 
begins  to  move  the  greatest  amount  of  business  is  likely  to  be  in  the  South,  and 
that  is  also  augmented  by  the  tourist  travel  to  the  South ;  and  in  the  West 
the  tourist  travel  is  quite  a  factor,  and  as  the  various  crops  are  moved  it  is 
quite  an  important  factor. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  I  was  there  in  September,  1909,  when  the  staff  consisted 
of  about  50  operators.  I  was  there  again  in  February  of  1910  and  the  staff 
had  increased  to  about  75  or  80.  The  men  told  me  that  the  season  was  just 
about  over  and  that  they  would  start  to  leave  there  within  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days.  As  business  drops  off,  the  men  usually  leave  there  and  they 
proceed  on  their  own  hook  to  move  to  some  other  city  with  a  view  of  getting 
employment  where  business  is  good. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  percentage  of  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  the 
telegraph  industry,  please? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  should  suspect,  at  the  present  time,  between  35  and  40 
per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  number  increased  or  decreased  in  late  years? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  It  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  men  and 
women,  what  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
sexes,  respectively? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  As  a  rule,  the  men  work  the  heavier  wires;  that  is,  the 
duplex  and  quadruplex  wires,  where  the  heaviest  volume  is  transacted.  But 
on  Jesser  wires  the  women  will  do  the  same  work  as  the  men,  and  very  often 
we  find  a  man  and  a  woman  will  be  working  together  on  a  duplex ;  the  woman 
might  be  working  the  New  York  end  and  receiving  $70  a  month,  while  the 
operator  who  is  handling  the  messages  with  her  at  the  Chicago  end  would 
be  receiving  $90  per  month.  That  is,  that  would  be  their  rating — not  necessarily 
their  earnings. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  your  observation  with  reference  to  the 
employment  of  messenger  boys  by  the  Western  Union  and  subsidiary  com- 
panies, and  what  services  have  been  required  of  them  ? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  It  has  been  a  general  rule  that  almost  any  service  might  be 
required  of  messenger  boys  by  the  telegraph  companies.  I  was  reading  just 
recently  of  an  incident  where  a  messenger  boy  was  used  as  a  custodian  for  a 
package  that  was  being  sent  from  New  York  to  Washington  as  a  Christmas  gift 
to  the  wife  of  a  millionaire,  the  price  given  in  the  newspapers  being  $50,000,  I 
believe ;  but  the  jewelry  firm  said  it  was  not  anything  like  that  sum.  But  this 
particular  phase  of  the  work  varies,  as  stated  in  the  hearings  held  in  the  United 
States  district  court  here  within  the  last  year,  of  acting  as  errand  boy  for  an 
opium  den.  No  distinctions  or  limitations  are  placed  upon  the  work  that  I 
know  of.  Telegraph  operators  have  told  me  that  while  they  were  working  as 
messenger  boys  that  they  had  been  used  to  deliver  packages  containing  liquor  to 
persons  in  jail;  that  they  were  given  those  packages  by  women  in  the  houses 
of  prostitution  and  told  to  deliver  them  to  a  prisoner  in  the  jail  and  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  the  guards  know  what  was  in  that  particular  package.  In  the 
city  of  Scranton,  a  former  manager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  told  me  that 
they  had  call  boxes  in  every  house  of  ill  fame  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  that 
the  Western  Union  had  the  same, 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  that  practice  of  late  years? 
Would  you  say  the  practice  existed  to-day,  or  have  you  any  personal  informa- 
tion as  to  where  those  call  boxes  are  located  at  the  present  time?  For  instance, 
whether  they  are  located  in  houses  of  ill  fame  or  questionable  saloons,  and  the 
like? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Well,  no ;  I  don't  know  much  about  that  particular  thing  at 
the  present  time,  except  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I*  was  going  to  say  that  we  probably  would  not  care 
to  refer  to  anything  in  the  remote  past,  because  the  claim  is  very  insistently 
made  that  the  conditions  do  not  exist  to-day.  But  as  long  as  you  could  refer 
to  something  at  the  present  time — you  have  no  information  as  the  head  of  this 
organization  as  to  the  existence  of  these  call  boxes  in  questionable  resorts  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  haA*e  a  letter  in  my  possession  here  from  a  man  who  asked 
to  be  protected,  in  which  he  said  that  in  his  particular  town,  which  is  in  the 
South,  that  the  practice  still  existed.  We  asked  this  question  in  letters  sent 
out  in  preparing  for  this  investigation,  and  the  replies  were  generally  that 
there  had  been  no  material  change  in  the  system  in  recent  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  cities — the  city  of  Chicago,  for  instance? 
Have  you  any  information  upon  that? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No ;  I  have  no  direct  information  as  to  where  these  call 
boxes  are  located  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  the  companies  recruit  their  working  forces? 

Mr.  KOXENKAMP.  They  recruit  a  fair  proportion  of  them  from  telegraph 
schools.  Some  of  these  telegraph  schools  are  maintained  by  officials,  by  em- 
ployees of  the  company,  and  others  are  maintained  by  the  companies  them- 
selves. In  practically  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  at  the  present  time 
the  telegraph  companies  have  their  own  schools.  For  instance,  in  Chicago,  in 
St.  Louis,  in  New  York,  in  San  Francisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  constant  increase  in  the  demand  for  teleg- 
raphers? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  There  is  a  constantly  decreasing  demand  for  telegraphers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  what  do  you  observe  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  telegraphers  as  compared  with  the  demand ;  that  is,  if  you  can  give  us  any 
definite  basis  of  figures? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Now,  we  have  a  memorandum  here  on  that  subject  that 
may  cover  the  proposition.  It  says  in  the  past  telegraph  schools  were  main- 
tained privately,  but  in  the  past  few  years  each  telegraph  company  conducts 
its  own  schools.  Every  official  is  diligent  in  procuring  new  victims,  and  allur- 
ing promises  and  lying  advertisements  are  used  in  the  propaganda.  So  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  young  and  rosy  victims  are  kept  coming  in,  forcing  out  the 
older  men  in  disgust  to  seek  other  fields.  We  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote 
Prof.  Frank  Parsons  in  his  book  on  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraphs. 
He  said  as  far  back  as  1900  [reading] : 

"  One  young  generation  of  telegraph  operators  gives  way  to  another.  I  under- 
line that  sentence  because  it  is  the  truth  of  tremendous  import.  One  young 
generation  of  telegraph  operators  gives  way  to  another.  Do  you  know  why? 
Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  that  fact?  It  means  that  the  telegraph 
system  in  America  is  a  great  press  in  which  the  use  and  energy  and  life  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  are  coined  into  gold  for  industrial  aristocrats. 
It  means  that  as  each  new  generation  comes  along  the  telegraph  management 
takes  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  may  be  wished,  puts  it  into  the  great  press, 
rapidly  squeezes  the  youth  and  freshness  and  beauty  out  of  it,  the  best  years, 
too  often  all  the  years,  out  of  it,  throws  it  away  as  the  cider  maker  rejects  the 
juiceless  pulp,  and  turns  to  replace  it  with  new  victims,  rosy,  plump,  and 
hearty  from  another  unsuspecting  generation.  It  means  that  a  colossal  business 
is  conducted  in  the  interests  of  a  few  capitalists,  regardless  of  the  welfare  of 
the  multitudes  who  do  the  actual  work.  It  means  the  oppression  of  labor,  the 
overworking  of  employees,  the  appropriation  by  the  master  of  all  they  produce 
beyond  a  bare  subsistence — the  methods  that  slaveholders  always  follow — 
with  the  added  viciousness  of  caring  nothing  for  the  life  or  health  of  the 
slaves,  because  it  costs  the  master  nothing  to  replace  them.  Such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  our  telegraph  system  on  its  working  side — a  perennial  theft  of  youth 
and  years,  a  systematical  robbery  of  toil — a  meaning  that  ought  to  enlist  every 
lover  of  manhood  and  justice  in  the  cause  of  a  national  telegraph." 

The  truth  of  this  quotation  will  be  appreciated  by  the  thousands  of  old  em- 
ployees of  this  company  who  have  been  half  starving  all  winter,  making  less 
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than  time,  $5  and  $10  a  week,  while  these  tools  were  busy  all  the  time  turning 
out  fresh,  young  faces  who  passed  by  them  and  were  being  constantly  added  to 
the  regular  force  working  full  time  and  even  overtime  at  half  what  the  older 
men  get,  while  they  waited  hours  at  a  time  for  a  few  minutes  work. 

Other  sources  of  supply  are  the  30,000  railroad  offices  in  the  United  States. 
The  increasing  wages  in  the  railroad  telegraph  offices,  due  to  the  strong  organ- 
ization of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  tended  to  cut  down  the  source 
materially ;  so  the  companies  were  forced  to  adopt?  some  means  to  secure  cheap 
labor.  Quite  a  number  still  veer  back  and  forth  between  the  railroad  and  com- 
mercial services. 

The  telegraph  companies  have  a  school  here — that  is,  in  the  city  of  Chicago—- 
and they  maintained  this  school  and  this  advertisement  throughout  the  winter 
when  business  was  in  a  terrible  state,  when  old  operators  were  sitting  15  and 
16  hours,  hoping  to  get  an  hour's  work  a  day.  But  still  they  advertised, 
"  Telegraphy.  The  only  trade  that  is  not  crowded.  It  insures  stead  em- 
ployment and  good  wages.  We  are  official  instructors  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  practical  instructors;  main  line  wires;  employment  furnish 
expenses  if  desired.  State  your  age.  Jones  School  of  Telegraphy,  305  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  13 L" 

They  issued  a  circular  to  parents  of  Western  Union  employees  as  follows 
[reading]  : 

"  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  has  taken  interest  enough  in  the 
welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  employed  by  them  to  arrange  with  the  Jones 
School  of  Telegraphy  to  instruct  them  in  telegraphy  one  hour  every  day  free, 
and  I  am  very  much  disappointed  that  more  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  learn  a  good  trade. 

"  There  are  several  branches  of  the  telegraph  work  taught  by  them,  and  I 
do  not  believe  your  boy  or  girl  could  enter  a  field  of  work  offering  them  the 
advantages  that  this  work  does. 

"  If  working  days,  have  them  go  to  school  right  after  work ;  and  if  work- 
ing nights,  go  to  school  just  before  going  to  work. 

"  One  hour  a  day  is  not  long  for  them  to  spend  in  school,  and  it  may  mean 
a  great  deal  for  their  future. 

"  This  hour's  practice  each  day  is  absolutely  free,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  can  see  the  advisability  of  urging  your  children  to  attend  school  and 
attend  regularly. 

"  The  school  would  be  pleased   to  give  you   any   further  details  regarding 
this  work,  and,  if  you  wish,  will  mail  you  a  regular  monthly  report  showing 
attendance  and  progress.    Just  write  them  to  send  this  report. 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"  K.  T.  JONES,  Chief  Operator." 

We  have  another  statement  with  reference  to  the  telegraph  schools  and  the 
wonderful  opportunity  to  be  derived  therefrom,  given  by  one  of  our  members, 
and  it  says  [reading]  : 

"  Mr.  Stiles  W.  Smith  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Postal  at  Saratoga, 
1006" — that  is,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  "At  first  he  was  given  the  salary 
of  $45  a  month,  although  the  office  does  a  very  heavy  business  in  the  summer, 
the  receipts  averaging  from  $3,000  to  $4,500  for  the  month  of  August — our 
racing  season — also  that  this  office  employs  from  6  to  10  operators  during  that 
month,  yet  he  was  given  the  salary  of  $45  a  month.  Think  you  of  that,  gen- 
tlemen; yet  this  very  same  business  requires  intelligence  of  the  finest  caliber. 

"A  street  laborer  receives  that  money,  without  the  worry  and  responsibility 
of  an  office  representing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

"In  time  he,  Mr.  Smith,  was  *  raised,'  and  after  being  manager  of  the  local 
office  approximately  nine  years  lie  was  promoted  to  the  managership  of  the 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  office,  at  $60  a  month,  for  the  same  company. 

"Needless  to  say  that  while  in  Saratoga  Mr.  Smith  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  support  a  wife 'and  family  on  his  salary,  ami  in  the  course  of  time  started 
a  so-called  telegraph  school.  He  charged  each  student  $1  a  week,  giving  three 
lessons  each  week,  the  duration  of  which  was  about  an  hour.  It  is  certain 
Mr.  Smith  never  informed  these  students  that  their  chances  of  securing  a 
position  at  a  living  wage  were  very  much  against  them,  but  I  have  heard 
instead  offered  all  kinds  of  promises,  which  not  even  one  did  he  ever  fulfill. 

"  In  this  venture  he  received  the  sanction  of  Edison  Kimmey,  a  superin- 
tendent of  that  company." 

This  man  was  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  accept  of  others  as 
pupils  without  acting  in  good  faith. 
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.  In  the  various  cities  we  find  the  same-  conditions  prevailing.  In  New  York 
Ave  are  told  that  they  recruit  part  of  their  force  through  using  the  students  for 
relieving  the  check  girls.  The  check  girls  receive  anywhere  from  $3  to  $4  a 
week  and  upward  if  they  become  telegraph  operators,  and  then  they  will  receive 
from  $5  to  $6  a  week  at  the  start.  But  in  getting  relief  for  these  check  girls 
they  will  use  students  from  their  telegraph  schools.  So  it  is  arranged  that  the 
.students  may  practice  for  one  hour  and  a  half  a  day  to  learn  telegraphy,  then 
they  will  work  as  check  girls,  picking  up  the  messages  and  distributing  them 
around  the  room  for  half  an  hour.  Then  they  are  allowed  30  minutes  in  which 
to  go  out  and  buy  their  lunch,  and  then  upon  returning  they  are  allowed  another 
hour  and  a  half  of  tuition,  for  which  they  receive  nothing/ 

After  they  learn  telegraphy  the  women  are  usually  given  very  steady  em- 
ployment. In  fact,  we  have  a  letter  from  New  York  saying  that  the  Postal 
officials  wanted  the  women  to  work  overtime  at  night.  The  men  find  tlmt 
after  reaching  the  age  of  30  or  thereabouts,  if  they  have  been  able  to  stand  the 
treatment  they  received  during  that  period,  that  instead  of  getting  work,  regu- 
lar employment,  they  are  assigned  to  the  waiting  list,  and  while  the  married  men 
and  those  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  sit  out  in 
the  waiting  rooms,  or  when  the  waiting  rooms  are  overcrowded,  as  they  have 
been  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  during  the  last  winter,  they  will  loaf  in  the 
toilet  until  they  are  called  in  to  take  care  of  any  excess  work  that  may  have 
originated.  And  then  the  higher  the  salary  the  less  the  likelihood  of  being 
called.  If  you  are  rated  at  $80  a  month  the  chances  are  that  you  are  going 
to  be  among  the  last  that  are  called,  because  if  they  have  any  person  receiving 
a  rate  of  $50  a  month  that  could  do  the  same  work  that  you  are  being  paid  $80 
for  doing  they  would  call  the  $50  a  month  operator  first,  since  that  means  so 
much  less  for  operating  expenses.  Ordinarily  in  most  lines  of  industry  length 
of  service  and  ability  are  considered  important  factors  in  developing  the  rate 
of  pay ;  but  those  who  have  spent  15  or  20  years  in  the  service  find  that  they  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  reward  for  remaining  in  the  service  until  you  are 
too  old  to  learn  anything  else  is  the  worst  kind  of  treatment  that  can  be  handed 
you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  briefly,  what  features  are  required  of  the  applicant 
to  sign  not  to  join  organizations? 

Mr.  KOXEXKAMP.  Yes ;  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  pledge? 

Mr.  KOKENKAMP.  We  have  a  regular  form,  we  have  a  copy  of  their  forms 
which  we  will  file  with  the  commission.  They  have  two  forms:  One  is  for 
membership  in  what  is  known  as  the  Postal  Telegraph  Employees'  Association, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  voluntary  association  that  all  are  compelled  to  join. 
And  in  that  you  state :  "  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  imion,  and  I  hereby  agree 
not  to  join  any  union  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co."  Then 
they  have  another  application  form  which  they  use  in  some  cities  in  which  they 
ask:  "Are  you  a  member  of  any  labor  organization?"  And  then  below  there 
is  another  question:  "Are  you  willing  to  surrender  your  membership  in  the 
union  if  given  employment?"  And  it  depends  upon  your  answers  to  those 
questions  as  to  whether  you  get  employment  or  not.  The  Western  Union,  I 
don't  know  that  they  ask  that  question,  because  they  have  so  much  confidence  in 
their  spotter  system  that  they  feel  it  is  not  necessary  to  commit  themselves  on 
paper. 

(The  witness  later  submitted,  in  printed  form,  blanks  entitled  "Application  for 
Exployment"  in  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  state  concisely  the  financial  history  of  the 
Western  Union  Co.? 

Mr.  KOXENKAMP.  The  most  complete  record  that  I  have  seen,  the  most  concise 
record,  is  given  in  Parsons  Telegraph  Monopoly.  I  shall  quote  from  page  43 
there  of  the  condensed  record : 

**  The  following  statement  of  Western  Union  transactions  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  their  methods:  Table  4.  Original  investment,  $150,000;  original  capital 
in  1852,  $240,000 ;  capital  stock  in  1858,  $385,700." 

Brownsville  line  was  $75,000,  and  was  bought  by  issuing  stock,  $2,000,000,  so 
that  in  1863  the  Western  Union  plant,  worth  $500.000,  had  a  total  stock  issue 
of  $3,000,000.  They  declared  a  stock  dividend  in  that  year  of  100  per  cent,  thus 
increasing  their  capitalization  to  $6,000,000. 

Then  they  issued  stock  to  buy  other  lines  totaling  $8,322,000  and  declared  a 
stock  dividend  of  $1,678,000,  bringing  the  total  in  1864  to  $11.000,000. 

Then  they  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  $11,000,000,  increasing  their  capitaliza- 
tion so  that  in  January,  1866,  it  was  $22,000,000. 
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They  issued  stock  to  buy  the  United  States  Telegraph  Co.,  which  was  worth 
$1,443,000.  They  issued  stock,  $7,216,300. 

They  purchased  the  American  Telegraph  Co.,  worth  $1,500,000,  by  issuing 
$11,833,100  of  stock.  That  brought  their  total  capitalization  in  1866  to  $41,049,- 
400.  Then  they  declared  a  stock  dividend  of  $5,060,000. 

Then  they  purchased  the  American  Union  and  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Cos., 
worth  $3,232,000  aside  from  the  franchises  by  paying  $23,000,000,  but  as  the 
Western  Union  already  owned  over  $4,000,000  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  the  new 
issue  was  only  for  $19,080,000.  And  then  they  declared  a  stock  dividend  of 
$15,000,000,  bringing  the  total  in  1884  to  $80,000,000. 

Then  they  purchased  the  Mutual  Union,  worth  about  $3,000,000,  by  issuing 
$15,000,000  in  stock.  The  total  stock  in  1895  was  $95,000,000. 

Since  that  time  they  have  issued  a  fewr  short  dividends,  so  that  the  present 
capitalization  is  about  $99,000,000. 

I  can't  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  that.  I  thought  I  had  it  with  me,  but 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $99,000,000  out  of  a  $100,000,000  of  capitalization. 
They  have  underlying  bonds  of,  I  believe,  $32,000,000.  That  is  the  history  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.'s  capitalization. 

With  the  Postal,  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.  purchased  the  full  control  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  in  1897  by  issuing  $20,000,000  in  bonds  to  cover  the 
purchase  of  the  laud  lines.  The  capitalization  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Co. 
was  $25,000,000. 

In  1904  the  controlling  interest  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.  and  the 
Postal,  namely,  the  McKay  family,  the  McKay  interests,  organized  an  unin- 
corporated association  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,000  with  4  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $50,000,000  of 
common,  which  was  offered  in  exchange  for  the  $25,000,000  of  Commercial 
Cable  stock  upon  the  basis  of  $200  worth  of  preferred  and  $200  worth  of 
common  McKay  for  each  $100  worth  of  Commercial  Cable  stock.  In  other 
words,  four  for  one. 

The  Western  Union  has  paid  a  5  per  cent  dividend  upon  its  watered  capital- 
ization, or  did  pay  it  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1907.  At  that  time, 
as  a  result  of  one  of  the  numerous  strikes  brought  on  by  the  inhuman,  bar- 
barous treatment  accorded  its  employees,  their  stock,  their  dividend  rate 
was  reduced  to  nothing.  They  had  to  pay  in  scrip ;  they  had  no  money.  Then 
the  rate  was  established  of  3  per  cent,  until  within  the  last  year  it  was  in- 
creased to  4  per  cent. 

But  I  believe  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the  rates  inasmuch  as  they 
have  filed  a  report  with  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Massachusetts 
showing  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  they  were  able  to  re- 
duce operating  expenses  $5,000,000,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  telegraph  oper- 
ators contributed  the  most  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  that  you  would  make  any  statement  that  you 
have  to  make  with  reference  to  the  list  that  is  kept  by  the  company  in  which 
the  standing  of  the  men  is  indicated,  as  well  as  their  affiliation  with  any  or- 
ganization ;  I  believe  you  call  that  a  black  list.  I  wish  you  would  state  what 
the  actual  operation  of  it  has  been  under  your  observation,  that  is,  whether 
or  not  it  has  been  complied  with  in  instances  and  its  effect  and  anything 
you  have  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  heard  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  make  the  state- 
ment this  morning  that  they  did  not  maintain  a  black  list.  However,  we  will 
furnish  the  commission  copies  of  the  Western  Union  Co.'s  discharge  list, 
which  was  mailed  to  us  from  a  railroad  telegraph  office,  and  in  some  of  those 
lists  which  will  be  furnished  there  will  be  reference  to  where  the  superintend- 
ent of  telegraph  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  very  anxious  to  locate  the  where- 
abouts of  some  particular  telegraph  operator. 

I  have  seen  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.'s  discharge  list  at  the  office 
of  a  railroad  telegraph  superintendent,  or  the  chief  dispatcher.  I  saw  it  while 
working  as  a  railroad  telegrapher. 

In  addition  to  that,  wre  know  from  actual  experience  that  the  officials  of 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  exchange  information.  We  expect  to  be 
able  to  produce  one  piece  of  documentary  evidence  showing  that  to  be  a 
fact,  while  in  numerous  instances  that  will  be  referred  to 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  indicate  the  documentary  evidence  or  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  so  that  if  anyone  subsequently  refers  to  it — 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Mr.  Russell  will  cover  that.  He  will  cover  that  part.  He 
is  the  international  secretary. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Russell  is  your  secretary? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  will  cover  the  proposition  of  the  alleged  black  list? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  in  your  opinion.  Mr.  Konenkamp,  is  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  conditions  of  which  you  complain  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  most  important  remedy  for  any  body  of  workers  is 
to  protect  them  in  their  rights  to  organize.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
labor  movement  for  nearly  20  years,  and  during  that  time  it  has  been  my 
observation  that  where  the  right  to  organize  was  established  the  workers 
were  thoroughly  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  may  be  a  new 
thought  to  some  of  the  commission  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  composed  chiefly  of  organizations  in  competitive  industries. 

That  if  you  would  compare  the  list  of  union  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  with  the  list  of  the  large  corporations  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  that  you  would  see  that  as  the  power  of  the 
employer  increases  the  power  of  organized  labor  has  decreased  in  a  thoroughly 
reasonable  proportion,  so  that  the  chief  factor  is  to  establish  the  right  to 
organize. 

With  reference  to  the  telegraphers  in  particular,  as  a  public-service  corpora- 
tion, we  have  felt  that  some  method  of  protection  must  be  afforded  to  the  work- 
ers by  the  Government.  Laws  against  blacklisting,  against  coercion  upon  the 
part  of  employers  or  against  prohibiting  from  discharging  on  account  of  his 
membership  in  any  union,  in  church,  or  anything  else,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
Western  Union,  and  discharge  them  for  talking  to  me,  would  be  of  no  benefit 
whatsoever.  There  must  be  something  more  substantial  established. 

We  have  had  experience  under  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of 
Canada.  I  heard  Mr.  Comerford's  testimony  this  morning  and  I  felt  that,  in  a 
measure,  his  suggestions  with  reference  to  publicity  would  be  of  value.  I 
feel  that  the  main  benefit  is  likely  to  come  through  investigation,  through  com- 
pulsory investigation.  I  do  not  like  the  Canadian  act,  because  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  it  holds  the  labor  unions  at  bay  while  the  employer  shoots  the 
union  full  of  holes.  For  instance,  when  trying  to  secure  a  board  of  concilia- 
tion in  a  case  where  a  subsidiary  of  the  Western  Union — the  Great  Northwest- 
ern— in  Canada  had  discharged  a  number  of  our  men,  they  refused  to  deal  with 
the  committee  or  in  any  other  way  enter  into  collective  bargaining.  We  were 
held  in  a  position  where  we  did  not  strike  without  running  the  risk  of  going 
to  jail;  but  at  the  same  time  the  officials  went  around  with  a  statement  and 
compelled  the  employees  to  sign  that  document,  repudiating  the  organization 
and  repudiating  the  committee  that  had  been  authorized  to  represent  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  they  hold  you  off? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  From  the  1st  of  February  until  the  14th  of  July — 5  months 
and  14  days. 

Commissioner  GAEKETSON.  That  was  while  they  were  trying  to  make  up  the 
board,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No.  First  of  all,  by  the  company,  they  objected  to  our  hav- 
ing a  board,  and  that  took  three  weeks  to  get  a  board,  and  two  more  to  get  the 
board  organized.  We  had  a  hearing  one  day,  and  then  a  representative  of  the 
company  had  a  golf  engagement  or  something  that  he  had  to  attend  to  which 
delayed  us  again.  Then  the  chairman  of  the  board  objected  to  another  date 
because  he  had  to  attend  a  race  meet,  and  even  our  representative  had  trouble 
in  making  satisfactory  dates  for  continuing  the  hearing.  We  met  the  first  time 
on  about  April  5,  and  after  we  had  a  session  for  one  day  we  were  continued 
until  May  24  and  25,  and  then  we  were  continued  until  July  12,  and  on  July  12 
they  concluded  their  hearing  and,  I  believe,  handed  their  award  down  on  the 
13th  or  the  14th. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Outside  of  that  particular  thing,  is  the  Lemieux  Act,  gen- 
erally speaking,  effective?  Could  it  be  made  effective,  outside  of  the  coercive 
features,  or  the  features  that  might  make  for  delay? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Why,  yes;  I  believe  that  something  of  that  sort  could  be 
made  effective.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lemieux  Act  compels  the  employees  to  main- 
tain the  statu  quo  and  remain  at  work,  it  should  prohibit  the  employer  from 
discharging  men  during  that  period;  it  should  facilitate  the  granting  of  the 
board;  that  would  help.  If  the  law  would  require  that  the  board  continue 
their  hearings  until  the  matter  was  adjusted,  it  would  all  help,  and  probably 
tend  to  make  the  board  a  fairly  workable  proposition. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  employer  might  get  rid  of  his  entire  force 
during  the  time  the  hearing  was  taking  place? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  At  the  present  time,  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  would  not,  under  the  law,  be  considered  liable? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  He  could  get  rid  of  all  of  his  employees  by  the 
time  the  board  rendered  their  decision,  and  there  might  be  no  employees  left? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Invariably  they  get  rid  of  the  agitators,  so  called — that  is, 
the  leaders  in  the  movement — they  invariably  are  sacrificed  under  the  Lemieux 
Act,  where  you  get  a  hostile  company  such  as  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  to 
deal  with. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  At  any  rate,  it  applies  to  public  utilities? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes;  it  applies  to  railroad  transportation,  street  cars,  and 
coal-mining  companies. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Take  the  two  lists  that  were  stolen,  one  in  St.  Louis 
and  one  I  believe  in  Ogden,  the  discharges  that  followed  them ;  were  they  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  names  that  were  on  the  list? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No;  I  presume  not.  But  in  the  St.  Louis  instance  I  be- 
lieve the  name  of  every  man  who  was  on  the  list  was  discharged. 

It  was  in  Portland  that  the  other  names  were  stolen;  no;  not  all  of  them 
were  discharged.  Quite  a  number  were  brought  up  and  told  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  union  and  if  they  would  surrender  their  cards  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  go  back. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  do  not  mean  were  they  all  discharged,  but  were 
there  people  discharged  that  were  not  at  all  on  the  list?  There  might  only  be 
a  hundred  of  them  discharged  that  were  on  the  list,  but  there  were  others  that 
were  not  on  your  list  at  all  discharged? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  think  that  there  were  some,  but  not  many. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  efforts  have  you  made,  or  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  your  organization,  for  a  conference  with  the  officials  of  the  telegraph 
companies  looking  toward  recognition  of  your  union  and  the  transaction  of  col- 
lective bargaining  with  them? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  When  I  was  elected  to  the  office  in  1908  I  figured  that  in 
view  of  Mr.  dowry's  attitude,  who  was  then  president  and  general  manager, 
that  it  would  be  worthless  as  long  as  Clowry  was  at  the  head  of  things. 

When  Theodore  N.  Vail  was  elected  president  of  the  Western  Union  I  had 
hoped  that  perhaps  a  new  era  had  come.  So  I  arranged  for  a  conference  with 
Mr.  Vail  and  met  him  in  January  of  1911.  I  talked  to  him  at  some  length 
with  reference  to  the  organization  and  the  warfare  that  the  Western  Union 
had  carried  on  for  50  years  against  any  organization  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees. He  was  very  friendly,  expressed  sympathy  for  the  operators,  that  the 
conditions  under  which  they  worked  were  disgraceful,  and  wanted  to  know 
my  views. 

I  outlined  our  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  suggested  to  him 
that  some  arrangement  whereby  he  would  deal  with  a  committee  of  employees 
collectively  and  establish  a  system  of  rules,  not  necessarily  recognizing  the 
union,  but  simply  dealing  collectively  and  not  discriminating  against  union  men, 
might  tend  to  relieve  the  situation  that  he  found  in  the  telegraphers. 

He  said  he  hoped  to  make  conditions  so  good  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  have  an  organization  of  employees.  He  said  he  was  going  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  his  executive  committee,  and  for  me  to  remind  him  at  a  little  later 
date,  say,  in  a  month,  of  the  matter,  and  he  would  let  me  know. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  February  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise  of 
a  conference,  but  received  no  reply.  And  about  that  time  what  we  call  the 
wrecking  crew  was  very  busy  in  the  West.  They  had  located  a  number  of 
members  in  Helena,  Mont. ;  they  had  discharged  them  and  told  them  plainly 
that  unionism  was  the  reason  for  their  discharge.  This  practice  extended  to 
other  cities,  until  I  had  a  list  of  about  8  or  10  different  points  where  they  were 
engaged  in  this  particular  warfare.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Vail  and  told  him  that  if 
that  was  going  to  be  their  attitude  he  might  as  well  tell  me  about  it,  so  we 
could  consider  the  matter  ended  and  withdraw.  I  received  a  reply  from  Vice 
President  Carlton,  now  president,  saying  that  Mr.  Vail  was  out  of  the  city, 
and  that  he  would  be  back,  and  then  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  his  at- 
tention. 

I  saw  Mr.  Vail  again  in  May  and  outlined  the  conditions  to  him,  what  the 
various  superintendents  had  said,  how  they  were  going  to  exterminate  the 
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union  inside  of  a  year,  and  that  General  Superintendent  Gaunt  on  the  Pacific 
coast  had  outlined  a  system  to  put  the  union  out  of  business,  and  that  they  were 
going  to  follow  it;  told  him  all  these  things,  with  strong  emphasis.  He  con- 
demned such  a  state  of  affairs,  saying,  "  My  God,  the  conditions  of  the  telegra- 
phers is  nearly  absolute  slavery."  Then  he  added,  "  I  was  in  Chicago  recently 
and  the  thing  that  impressed  me  in  my  visit  to  that  office  was  the  complete 
absence  of  any  look  of  hope  upon  the  faces  of  the  men  that  were  employed 
there.  And  when  I  returned  to  New  York  I  told  my  directors  that  I  had  sug- 
gested to  one  of  the  local  officials  in  Chicago  that  they  ought  to  put  a  sign  up 
over  the  door  reading,  'Abandon  all  hope  ye  who  enter  here.'  " 

I  thought  that  it  was  very  strong  language.  I  felt  quite  enthused  over  it, 
but,  as  Mr.  Carlton  said,  I  was  mislead.  I  believed  that  a  man  making  those 
statements,  as  president  of  the  concern,  might  be  willing  to  do  something. 
However,  since  we  are  told  the  executive  committee  dictates  the  policy,  and 
that  may  be  the  reason.  But  Mr.  Vail  continued,  "  Mr.  Konenkamp,  if  you  can 
give  me  the  facts,  if  you  can  show  that  my  superintendents  are  acting  in  the 
way  that  you  say  they  are  acting  and  furnish  me  with  the  proof,  somebody  is 
going  to  walk  the  plank,  and  they  are  going  to  walk  mighty  quick."  Well,  I 
felt  that  several  superintendents  needed  to  be  discharged,  and  I  felt  happy 
over  that.  So  I  prepared  the  statement.  Mr.  Vail  gave  them  the  full  details, 
and  it  resulted  in  correspondence  which  I  will  file  with  the  commission,  a  copy, 
showing  the  whole  thing,  outlining  the  cases  in  detail. 

He  replied  that  I  carried  the  question  too  far.  Finally,  at  another  conference 
in  August  of  that  year,  at  which  he  says  he  was  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea  and  didn't  know  what  to  do ;  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  men  have 
an  organization ;  that  he  believed  that  the  telegraphers  were  unjustly  treated ; 
and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  higher  officials  should  not 
stop  this  persecution  of  the  employees.  But  he  said  until  we  can  get  a  perfect 
organization  of  employees  and  one  of  employers  whereby  the  equities  of  both 
sides  will  be  absolutely  protected,  and  where  there  will  not  be  any  encroachment 
upon  the  part  of  the  employees  and  no  encroachment  upon  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer, I  am  afraid  we  can't  have  it,  Mr.  Konenkamp.  I  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  talking  of  heaven  and  not  of  a  labor  union. 

I  said  that  I  thought  that  in  any  event  that  the  human  element  would  have 
to  be  considered  every  possible  way  whereby  we  might  use  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration ;  but  he  raised  an  objection  to  everything,  that  in  arbitration  it  was  a 
case  where  some  one  had  to  compromise,  and  he  was  opposed  to  compromise  of 
every  kind.  Finally  I  told  him  it  was  my  impression  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
an  organization  such  as  Mr.  Dooley  spoke  of.  He  wanted  to  know  what  that 
was,  and  I  said  it  was  one  in  which  there  were  no  dues,  no  benefits,  and  damn 
few  members.  He  laughed  and  said  he  didn't  think  he  went  quite  so  far  as 
that,  but  in  view  of  later  developments,  I  think  he  did. 

After  this  conversation  I  started  on  my  western  trip,  and  then  the  warfare 
broke  out  in  earnest,  and  as  I  said  before,  while  the  officials  may  decry  criminal 
methods,  while  they  may  decry  the  criminal  methods  of  their  employees,  never- 
theless at  any  time  any  of  their  employees  use  violent  means  of  getting  infor- 
mation they  were  always  ready  to  take  and  use  it  to  the  best  of  their  advantage. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  would  be  the  attitude,  or  is  the  attitude,  of  your 
union  now,  as  to  opening  negotiations  to  bring  about  the  necessary  good  feeling 
between  the  telegraphers  and  the  administration  of  the  company? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  we  have  asked  for,  and  that  is 
the  right  to  organize.  If  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  were  willing  to  establish 
a  system  such  as  is  in  effect  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  namely,  a  set  of  rules 
briefly  outlining  the  rights  of  the  employees,  and  establishing  the  rates  of  wages, 
I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  everything  else  work  out  accordingly. 
We  find  that  in  each  instance  the  employer  says,  "  We  are  willing  to  deal  with  a 
1  responsible  organization,'  "  but  I  don't  know  how  they  expect  the  telegraphers 
of  the  United  States  to  create  a  responsible  organization  when  every  time  a  man 
joins  openly,  the  spotters  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  officials  proceed  to 
crucify  him. 

Speaking  of  the  responsibility  of  the  company,  I  believe  that  the  officials  of 
the  company  should  consider  their  own  responsibility,  not  only  as  officials  of  the 
company,  but  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  stop  their  present  methods. 
If  they  were  willing  to  do  anything  within  reason,  we  certainly  would  be  de- 
lighted to  cooperate  with  them ;  and  if  it  were  a  question  of  personality,  or  the 
personal  of  either  Mr.  Russell,  the  international  secretary,  or  myself,  I  am 
here  to  state  that  if  it  were  to  be  the  price  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
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establishing  such  relation  with  its  employees,  that  within  90  days  after  they  had 
established  contractual  relations  with  their  employees  and  established  a  sys- 
tem such  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  has,  that  both  Mr.  Russell  and  myself  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  resign  and  let  the  men  elect  others  to  take  our  places.  There 
is  only  one  thing  we  are  interested  in,  and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  teleg- 
raphers of  the  United  States. 

I  have  tried,  while  president,  to  conduct  myself  as  a  man  should  at  all  times ; 
any  person  who  has  had  contractual  negotiations  with  me,  or  with  our  union, 
at  any  time,  will  say  that  we  have  always  acted  in  an  honorable  and  upright 
manner.  If  the  Western  Union  investigated  our  records  I  think  they  will  have 
to  admit  that  we  are  in  this  position,  that  we  are  willing  to  go  the  limit  before 
this  commission;  we  are  willing  to  outline  anything  the  commission  wants  to 
know,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  any  comeback  from  any  sources;  we  are  ab- 
solutely clear  and  aboveboard  in  our  dealings  and  stand  so  at  all  times.  If 
there  was  any  question  of  personality,  or  responsibility  involved,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  company  officials  say  with  whom  they  would  agree  to  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  workers,  the 
telegraphers  of  the  United  States,  would  go  a  long  way  to  cooperate  with  them, 
since  we  then  would  see  some  hope  for  the  freedom  we  are  striving  for. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  quoted  from  Parsons's  Telegraph  Monopoly,  I 
think  it  was? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  A  book  written  by  Frank  Parsons  about  1890,  outlining  the 
abuses  of  the  telegraph  up  to  that  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  it  was  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  governmental 
ownership  of  the  telegraph,  and  so  used? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  argument  was  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of 
the  telegraph,  and  so  used. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  is  he  the  same  party  you  quoted  from,  I  have 
forgotten  just  the  text,  when  you  spoke  of  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  fresh  young 
victims,  etc.? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Is  that  in  that  book? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  age  and 
service  of  what  you  might  call  the  operators  holding  long  jobs  in  the  Western 
Union  office,  take  in  Chicago?  Is  there  a  fair  proportion  of  the  men  that 
have  been  in  the  service  quite  awhile,  or  are  they  all  waiting  outside? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  There  is  a  fair  proportion  outside,  but  there  is  a  large 
number  on  the  waiting  list,  and  we  find  this  condition  prevailing  and  gradually 
increasing,  of  eliminating  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  some  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  But  there  are  quite  a  number  of  old  men  ? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  About  this  Canadian  Lemieux  Act;  as  I  understand 
it  you  have  stated  that  your  chief  objection  to  that  act  is  that  it  does  not  main- 
tain the  statu  quo;  in  other  words,  it  gives  one  side  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  a  strike,  and  on  the  other  hand  get  rid  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  That  is  one  thing. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Is  there  any  other  objection? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir ;  the  long-drawn  out  process,  and  also  the  difficulty 
in  getting  a  board. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You,  I  believe,  agree  with  the  principle  that  public- 
service  corporations,  and  the  employees  of  public-service  corporations,  are  in 
just  a  little  different  position  with  the  public  than  what  you  might  call  plain 
industrial  organizations,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  wishes  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  believe  the  public  ownership  of  telegraph 
companies  or  lines  would  make  a  fair  employer — to  do  that? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment over  present  conditions,  although  our  organization  in  committing  itself 
to  the  doctrine  of  Government  ownership  does  so  with  this  restriction,  that 
the  right  to  organize  shall  be  maintained  and  established. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  right  is  not  given  in  any  way  where  the 
Government  acts  as  the  control,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Postal  Service? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No;  not  entirely.  Yet  it  is  given  to  a  greater  extent  than 
it  is  in  the  Western  Union. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  isn't  there  a  very  great  opposition  to  it? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes;  on  the  part  of  supernumeraries  and  minor  officials 
particularly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  depends  largely  on  the  man  who  is  to  adminis- 
ter it? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Chiefly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  the  extension  of  the  law  now  known  as 
the  Newlands  law,  which  applies  to  railway  service  and  transportation,  if 
that  were  extended,  would  it  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Why,  in  dealing  with  the  Western  Union  and  Postal,  I 
am  afraid  not,  for  this  reason,  that  with  any  organized  effort  for  us.  they 
would  have  no  hesitancy  in  refusing  to  deal  with  any  concern  of  that  kind 
where  they  were  permitted  to  act  voluntarily;  that  they  would  refuse  to 
arbitrate. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  think  the  creation  of  a  department  by  the 
Government  to  which  industrial  disputes,  regardless  of  whether  for  trans- 
portation or  industrial  concerns,  that  the  influence  of  the  Government  behind 
such  a  board  would  not  be  beneficial  and  that  corporations  would  not  come  in 
and  meet  'with  representatives  of  their  employees  or  organizations  of  their 
employees? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  within  the  last  two  weeks 
at  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  these  men  that  were  discharged.  I  went  down 
there  to  call  a  strike — rather,  to  permit  them  to  go  on  a  strike,  because  I  can 
not  call  a  strike ;  the  men  themselves  had  voted  to  strike  to  reinstate  the  men. 
The  local  union  had  applied  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  a  conciliator  to 
come  in  and  try  to  adjust  the  matter.  The  local  superintendent  there  declared 
emphatically  that  unionism  was  not  the  cause  of  their  being  discharged.  He 
gave  a  number  of  reasons  that  were  proven  to  be  not  well  founded,  to  say  the 
least,  and  finally  the  company  agreed  to  reinstate  all  the  men.  But  they  have 
not  kept  faith  so  far,  and  I  think  the  only  way  they  will  reinstate  them  is 
when  those  men  are  ready  to  surrender  their  union  cards.  So  the  department, 
as  it  is  worked  at  the  present  time,  I  don't  think  is  sufficiently  effective  to 
cope  with  concerns  such  as  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co., 
and  of  other  corporations  controlling  large  monopolies  of  employment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  was  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Labor  Department? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  a  department  of  labor  within  itself? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  rather  it  is  a  department  of  mediation  within 
itself? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  am  speaking  of  a  larger  function  than  that, 
however — a  function  that  you  may  know  of  in  England,  in  which  there  is  a 
board  created,  that  board  composed  of  workmen  and  employers  and  the  public. 
And  when  that  board  suggests  or  asks  representatives  to  come  before  them, 
it  starts  with  the  influence  of  the  Government  and  of  the  people,  both  labor 
and  capital,  and  of  the  so-called  public. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes ;  the  wages  board  you  speak  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes,  sir ;  that  that  influence,  with  the  Government 
behind  it,  purely  voluntarily  in  every  sense,  that  public  opinion  would  be  bound 
to  find  an  expression  that  even  the  most  arbitrary  would  find  it  pleasant  to 
abide  by.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  board  might  be  established  in  this 
country  that  even  the  most  arbitrary  employer  that  you  might  have  in  mind 
would  find  it  convenient  to  take  part? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  operations  of  the  wages  board 
quite  as  closely  as  I  might  have.  Is  this  the  system  in  effect  in  New  Zealand, 
where  a  judge  recently  suspended  all  of  the  workings  of  the  wages  board? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No;  oh,  no.  The  New  Zealand  transaction  is  en- 
tirely different. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Well,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  the  English  board. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  New  Zealand  board  would  come  nearer  the 
Canadian  board. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Certainly,  Mr.  Aishton. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  operation  of  Government 
ownership  of  telegraph  lines  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  there  has 
been  a  large  improvement  to  the  conditions  of  the  people  working  in  that 
service  under  Government  ownership? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  have  a  brief  summary  here  called  "  The  Deadly  Parallel " 
we  published  at  one  time.  [Reads:] 

"  English  telegraphs :  Immediate  improvement  in  wages  and  hours  after 
Government  took  telegraphs.  In  1870  only  39  per  cent  of  total  revenue  went 
into  wages  under  private  ownership ;  by  1875  this  had  risen  to  52  per  cent. 

"  United  States  telegraphs :  In  1870  operators  received  a  maximum  of  $115  to 
$125  per  month.  Denied  better  wages,  they  struck. 

"  English  telegraphs :  From  1881  to  1895  wages  increased  $150  to  $200  per 
annum  and  hours  shortened  one-seventh.  Conditions  vastly  better  than  those 
that  prevailed  in  1870. 

"  United  States  Telegraphs :  Up  to  1883  wages  had  been  reduced  30  to  40  per 
cent,  and  the  maximum  paid  $80  and  $85  per  month.  This  forced  a  strike.  Con- 
ditions much  worse  than  in  1870. 

"  English  telegraphs :  From  1895  three  additional  increases  in  wages  made 
up  to  present  time,  1897,  1905,  1908. 

"  United  States  telegraphs :  Reductions  continued  until  1907,  the  maximum 
had  reached  $75  per  month,  the  cost  of  living  meanwhile  having  increased  40 
per  cent.  Another  strike  in  protest  against  existing  conditions. 

"  English  telegraphs :  On  1895,  72  per  cent  of  total  revenue  went  into  wages, 
probably  larger  to-day. 

"  United  States  telegraphs :  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  total  revenue  in  wages 
to-day. 

"  English  telegraphs :  An  eight-hour  day  and  seven-hour  night  is  the  rule, 
which  has  prevailed  for  many  years. 

"  United  States  telegraphs :  Nine-hour  day  and  seven  and  one-half  hour  night 
have  been  the  prevailing  hours  since  1883. 

"  English  telegraphs :  Overtime  infrequent  and  optional.  Sundays  and  holi- 
days paid  at  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

"  United  States  telegraphs :  Overtime  almost  daily  and  compulsory  ;  paid  for  at 
rate  of  seven  hours  for  overtime,  either  day  or  night. 

"  English  telegraphs :  Tenure  of  employment  secure.  Rights  protected  by 
civil  service  and. by  an  organization  recognized  by  the  post  office  department. 
Postmaster  general  meets  and  confers  with  committees  concerning  grievances 
in  the  service.  Men  rise  automatically  to  highest  pay. 

"United  States  telegraphs:  Absolutely  no  security  of  employment.  Men  at 
mercy  of  self-seeking  minor  officials.  Length  of  service  and  ability  no  determin- 
ing factors  in  wages  paid  individuals.  Right  of  organization  denied;  right  of 
petition  denied ;  discharge  and  black  list  the  penalty,  and  no  appeal  "- 

Commissioner  AISHTON  (interrupting).  Pardon  me.  What  is  that  quoted 
from,  Mr.  Konenkamp? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  This  is  from  our  own  journal. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Gathered  by  yourselves? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir ;  but  gathered  from  various  statistics. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  that  to  the  com- 
mission, but  what  I  particularly  wanted  to  inquire  was  this:  The  difference  as 
to  the  living  conditions,  wages,  and  that  kind  of  thing  as  to  the  people  employed 
in  that  craft  under  Government  ownership  there  and  in  the  United  States. 
Have  you  any  information  as  to  that? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes;  we  have  information  with  reference  to  it  that  goes  to 
show 

Commissioner  AISHTON  (interrupting).  Would  you  mind  submitting  it  to  the 
commission? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  submit  that  and  show  what  our  wages  are 
as  compared  with  theirs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  give  us  all  that  data? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  with  that,  Mr.  Konenkamp,  the  result  enjoyed 
by  the  public — that  is,  the  cost  of  telegraphing  in  Great  Britain  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  United  States? 

(The  witness  submitted  copy  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Journal,  Vol.  X, 
No.  6,  June,  1912,  containing  the  data  referred  to. ) 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  has  a  question  or  two. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Following  up  this  question  of  Government  owner- 
ship a  little  further,  Mr.  Konenkamp,  are  you  familiar  with  the  facts  as  to  con- 
ditions that  obtain  on  the  Inter-Colonial  road  owned  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  through  knowing  a  number  of  teleg- 
raphers who  are  operators. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  are  the  organizations  met  and  dealt  with  on 
that  road  precisely  as  on  the  other  Canadian  railways? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  on  the  Panama 
Railway,  owned  by  this  Government? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Why,  in  a  general  way,  through  personal  acquaintance 
with  people  who  are  operators  and  have  worked  for  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  committees  representing  the  employees  on  the 
Panama  Railway  met  and  dealt  with? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  know  the  railroad  telegra- 
phers have  an  organization.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  a  schedule  or  not ;  I 
know  they  are  allowed  to  organize  at  least,  and  I  presume  that  means  con- 
tractual relations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.35  p.  m.,  Monday,  April  12,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
10  a.  m.  Tuesday,  April  13,  1915.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  and 
Garretson. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Mr.  Konenkamp,  will  you  please  resume  the  stand? 
Commissioner  O'Connell  will  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Konenkamp, 
and  you  need  not  answer  it  if  you  do  not  think  it  proper.  What  method  do  you 
pursue  to  enroll  your  members  who  are  employed  by  the  Western  Union  or  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Cos.?  If  the  companies  have  a  system  of  spotting  your  mem- 
bers, and  your  members  know  that  it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  companies  to 
employ  union  telegraphers,  what  is  the  method  you  have  of  enrolling  and  keep- 
ing them?  You  need  not  answer  that  question  unless  you  desire. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  We  have  several  methods  of  enrolling  those  members.  Of 
course,  where  they  desire  it  we  issue  membership  cards  in  their  own  name,  but 
on  account  of  the  system  of  espionage  maintained  and  on  account  of  the  com- 
plaints made  that  the  companies  will  even  rifle  the  lockers  of  the  men  and  will 
get  spotters  in  their  rooms,  and  complaints  of  a  number  of  other  kinds  whereby 
they  get  information,  we  arrange  with  some  of  our  members  who  are  not  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  to  carry  those  memberships;  for  instance,  I  have 
friends  who  are  on  the  records  as  S.  J.  Konenkamp  No.  2,  S.  J.  Konenkamp  No. 
3,  4,  5,  etc.,  and  from  time  to  time  we  are  likely  to  get  communications  from 
our  local  secretary  saying,  "  Find  herewith  initiation  fees  and  dues ;  send  us 
10  cards  in  any  names  and  we  will  be  responsible  for  them."  So  we  imme- 
diately proceed  to  issue  cards  under  an  alias,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
members  of  our  orgnization  of  whom  we  have  no  record  except  under  assumed 
names,  since  they  find  their  rights  as  American  citizens  are  so  abridged  that 
they  dare  not  exercise  the  least  of  them  without  punishment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  have  a  record  of  enrolling  them  numer- 
ically? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes ;  we  use  numbers,  certificate  No.  3576,  certificate  No. 
3578,  or  N.  No.  290,  almost  any  combination.  I  presume  we  have  the  names  of 
all  of  the  greatest  patriots  of  America  on  our  list,  from  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  down,  but  we  do  not  know  who  they  are. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  members,  then,  employed  by  both  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.  ? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  not  succeeded  in  wiping  out  our  mem- 
bership entirely.  We  have  found  that  their  spotter  system  is  so  fine  that  we 
can  figure  that  the  chances  are  about  10  to  1  in  our  favor,  namely,  that  the 
Western  Union  discharges  9  nonunion  men  for  every  union  man.  That  was 
the  record  when  they  stole  the  information  from  me. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  accept  men  in  the  wireless  service — in  the 
Marconi  service? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  conditions  and  salaries  are  these  men  em- 
ployed under? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  Marconi  Co.  issued  a  schedule  of  wages  about  a  year 
ago  providing  for  $25  a  month  as  a  minimum,  with  increases  approximating 
$5  a  year  for  six  years,  until  they  maintain  a  maximum  of  $65  a  month, 
for  which  they  are  required  to  work  12-hour  shifts  while  at  sea.  The  Marconi 
Co.  has  maintained  a  monopoly  of  the  wireless  telegraphy,  and  they  adopted 
Western  Union  methods,  whereby  in  leasing  a  set  to  a  steamship  line  they 
would  say  that  the  telegraph  operator  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Marconi  Co. ; 
that  was  copied  from  the  Western  Union  contract,  apparently,  as  that  has  been 
their  system  for  years ;  and  I  might  say  that  we  endeavored  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  wireless  telegraphers,  and  it  resulted  in  a  strike  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1913.  The  committee  at  that  time  was  informed  that  the 
Marconi  Co.  would  be  glad  to  do  business  with  them,  but  the  Western  Union 
officials  objected  to  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  they  furnished  their  uniforms? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No ;  they  must  furnish  their  uniforms. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  they  get  their  living  while  at  sea? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  When  on  land  do  they  receive  their  salaries — 
when  they  are  not  at  sea? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  They  receive  monthly  salaries  from  the  Marconi  Co.,  but 
on  some  steamship  lines  they  get  what  is  called  port  money,  from  60  to  70 
cents  up  to  $1  a  day  for  meals  while  in  port,  but  that  privilege  has  been  cur- 
tailed to  a  great  extent,  and,  I  am  informed,  in  New  York  there  are  very  few 
wireless  operators  receiving  port  money ;  there  are  more  on  the  Pacific  coast 
than  on  the  Atlantic  coast  getting  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  same  rate  of  wages  prevail  on  land  sta- 
tions? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No.  On  land  stations  I  believe  their  mimimum  is  about  $60 
a  month  up  to  $90. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  What  is  the  comparative  scale  as  between  wireless 
operators  and  the  regular  telegraph  operators?  Is  there  much  difference? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  It  is  my  impression  that  there  is,  for  this  reason:  That  I 
found  in  getting  in  contact  writh  the  wireless  operators  that  the  most  of  them 
seem  to  be  able  to  learn  within  about  three  months,  and  that  would  be  unusual 
in  the  commercial  field.  It  is  seldom  that  they  will  allow  a  person  to  work  a 
wire  until  after  six  months'  training,  and  it  requires  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  years  to  make  a  proficient  telegraph  operator. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  During  your  testimony,  Mr.  Konenkamp,  you  spoke 
of  the  fact  you  received  from  a  railway  office  certain  instructions  to  the  com- 
pany that  have,  been  issued  that  made  clear  certain  practices  of  the  company. 
How  is  the  make-up  on  a  railway,  on  every  division  of  railroad  where  the 
Western  Union  operates;  the  chief  dispatcher  on  that  division  is  the  chief 
operator  for  that  division  also,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is,  he  is  chief  operator  for  the  Western 
Union  Co.  and  chief  dispatcher  for  the  railway  company? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Well,  my  recollection  of  the  system  that  was  in  vogue  when 
I  left  the  railroad  service  was  that  the  reports  were  made  directly  to  the  auditor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Philadelphia.  I  was  employed  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  was  when  the  Western  Union  was  on  the 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  Western  Union  furnished 
the  chief  operators  with  these  lists,  and  the  chief  operator  had  the  hiring  of  the 
telegraph  operators,  so  that  if  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Western  Union  he 
was  likely  to  be  discharged  on  account  of  his 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  The  chief  operator,  in  other  words, 
had  a  dual  capacity ;  he  was  dispatcher  for  the  railway  company  and  he  was 
chief  operator  for  the  Western  Union  people? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  think  that  all  complaints  with  reference  to  the  disciplin- 
ing of  the  telegraph  operators  as  manager  or  operator  for  the  Western  Union 
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in  working  the  leased  line  wires  was  referred  to  the  chief  operator,  and  he  took 
it  up  with  the  telegraph  operator,  so  my  answer  would  probably  be  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Speaking  of  your  agreements  with  the  C.  P.  R.,  in 
which  seniority  governed  by  titness  and  ability,  you  stated  that  the  superin- 
tendent was  the  judge  as  to  the  fitness  and  ability  under  the  agreement? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  telegraph  officials  are;  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  But  under  that  system  it  lays  the  burden  of  proof 
on  that  official  to  show  that  he  is  unfit? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Oh,  yes.  We  would  object  to  any  favoritism;  just  a  com- 
plaint that  a  man  was  incompetent,  unless  they  were  able  to  prove  it. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  Back  in  '70,  1870,  that  being  the  date  quoted,  were 
not  the,  old  rates  of  employees,  when  the  wage  ran  from  $55  to  $115 — I  think 
those  were  the  figures  quoted — was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  best  jobs  were,  as  a 
rule,  or  largely,  held  by  favorites? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Well 

Commissioner  GARRETSON   (interrupting).  Favoritism  ruled  in  the  service? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  have  read  those  complaints  in  the  telegraph  papers  of 
that  time.  That  complaint  was  made. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  same  practice  maintained  there  as  it  did  in 
other  pursuits? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes;  I  would  suspect  so.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
without  any  organizations  on  the  railroads  that  favoritism  rules  there. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  assume,  Mr.  Konenkamp,  that  you  gave  testimony 
as  to  your  service  with  the  telegraph  companies.  I  was  unfortunately  absent 
when  that  was  given.  When  was  your  last  connection  with  the  service — with 
the  telegraph  company? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  With  the,  telegraph  company? 

Mr.  AISHTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  left  the  railroad  service  in  1901.  I  worked  a  short  time 
for  the  Postal,  and  I  am  very  thankful  I  never  worked  for  the  Western  Union. 
I  worked  for  brokers  from  1901  until  1908,  chiefly  in  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change houses,  until  I  was  elected  president. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  1908  you  were  elected  president? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Elected  president;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Is  there  anything  more  you  have  to  submit? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Yes;  I  have  a  few  matters  that  I  want  to  submit. 

The  first  of  all  is  a  reference  to  our  general  statement,  and  we  submitted  a 
rather  lengthy  brief,  of  which  the  commission  has  a  copy.  It  was  filed  on 
July  9.  I  would  like  that  to  be  made  a  part  of  our  report. 

(See  Konenkamp  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

I  also  have  a  copy  of  the  financial  statement  which  was  quoted  yesterday 
which  I  shall  file  for  correction,  if  there  should  be  anything — any  slight  dis- 
parity in  figures.  I  have  looked  over  and  found  my  calculations  were  correct. 

(The  paper  here  referred  to  by  the  witness  was  received  in  evidence  and  will 
be  found  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject — Konenkamp  Exhibit 
No.  3.) 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  The  financial  report  of  the  Western  Union  Co.? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Of  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal. 

I  also  promised  to  file  a  copy  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  application 
for  employment,  and  I  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  Postal  later. 

(The  forms  referred  to,  each  entitled  "Application  for  employment,"  in  both 
the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.,  were  submitted  in  printed 
form. ) 

I  spoke  of  a  letter  which  I  had  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  in  dealing  with  their  organization,  where  the  general  manager  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  our  contractual  relations. 

(See  Konenkamp  Exhibit  No.  1,  heretofore  referred  to.) 

I  would  also  like  to  file  a  rather  lengthy  letter,  describing  conditions  in 
detail  in  the  Kansas  City  office,  for  example,  of  the  Western  Union. 

(The  paper  here  referred  to  by  the  witness  appears  among  the  exhibits  at 
the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Konenkamp  Exhibit  No.  4.") 

I  would  not  like  to  burden  the  commission  and  read  that  unless  you  desire  it. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  record  it  can  be  put  into  the 
record. 
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Mr.  KONENKAMP.  And  I  would  also  like  to  file  the  same  thing  as  applying 
to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  in  Philadelphia. 

(The  paper  here  referred  to  by  the  witness  appears  as  "  Konenkamp  Exhibit 
No.  5.") 

And  also  as  to  Birmingham,  Ala. 

(The  paper  here  referred  to  by  the  witness  appears  as  "  Konenkamp  Exhibit 
No.  6.") 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  And  those  are  written  by  whom? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Written  by  our  local  secretaries  at  the  particular  points. 
We  would  not  permit  the  names  of  our  members  to  be  known  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, because  that  would  mean  discharge. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  These  people,  who  wrote  these  letters,  were  em- 
ployed in  these  offices  either  at  the  time  of  writing  or  previously? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  all  persons  who  have  been  employed  in 
these  particular  offices  and  within  the  last  two  years,  in  one  instance.  And  I 
will  say  that  they  stated  that  they  had  gathered  the  information  from  men 
who  are  still  in  the  service. 

Oh,  yes;  this  is  that  general  statement  I  referred  to  [presenting  a  file  of 
papers]. 

(The  papers  presented  by  the  witness  appear  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end 
of  this  subject  as  "  Konenkamp  Exhibit  No.  2." ) 

Now,  on  the  question  of  speeding  up — no,  I  shall  leave  that  for  some  of  the 
others  to  take  up.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  then.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Konenkamp.  You  will 
be  permanently  excused;  but  remain  in  attendance,  we  might  want  you. 

Mr.  Belvidere  Brooks. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  BELVIDERE  BROOKS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Belvidere  Brooks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  New  York  City. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  A  vice  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  please  state  generally  your  duties  as  vice 
president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  My  duties  at  the  present  time  are  quite  general.  I  have  no 
special  assignment,  and  have  not  had  for  two  years — over  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  your  duties  are  general.  I  wish  you  would  be 
a  little  more  definite  on  that  so  far  as  the  company  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  my  duties  are  special  assignments;  certain  matters  will 
be  assigned  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what  general  nature,  financial  or 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Financial,  and  dealing  with  railroads,  railroad  contracts,  etc. — 
work  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  capacity  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  to  what  extent  did  you  direct  the  labor  policy  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Only  so  far  as  the  policy  of  the  company  was  laid  down  to  me. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  that  policy — never. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  laid  down  the  policy  of  the  company  to  you? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  president.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Walsh,  I  say  the  president,  but 
that  is  not  quite  correct,  because,  while  I  was  general  manager  and  prior  to 
the  time  I  was  general  manager,  the  president  did  not,  but  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hall. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  what  that  policy  was  that 
was  laid  down  to  you,  Mr.  Brooks. 
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Mr.  BBOOKS.  Well,  we  were  opposed  to  any  Commercial  Telegraphers  of 
America ;  I  believe  that  is  the  name  of  the  order. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  that  policy  laid  down  to  you,  please? 

Mr.  BBOOKS.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  That  would  take  it  back  how  far? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  I  entered  the  service  in  1871.   .1  should  say  prior  to  1883. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  did  you  maintain  that  policy  throughout  the  years 
and  down  to  the  time  that  you  retired  as  general  manager? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  With  a  short  interval  in  1907 ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  your  reasons  for  that  attitude, 
whether  or  not,  after  the  policy  was  laid  down  to  you,  you  investigated  the 
justice  of  it  and  your  reasons,  if  you  have  any,  for  opposing  this  particular 
organization. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  opposed  it  individually  because  it  was  the  policy  of  the  tele- 
graph company.  We  had  a  strike  in  1883  which  lasted  about  30  days.  All 
I  know  about  that  is  hearsay,  you  might  say ;  that  I  was  not  in  New  York. 
I  have  not  any  absolute  information  on  the  subject.  But  my  information  is 
that  some  time  prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  I  think  it  was.  in  1883,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  were  approached — or  its  officers  in  New  York — by  a 
committee  not  composed  of  its  own  employees,  but  of  outside  people;  I  think 
a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Campbell  was  the  chairman  of  it — which  com- 
mittee asked  for  the  recognition  of  a  union,  and  a  schedule  of  pay.  Prior  to 
this,  a  short  time  previous,  increases  had  been  made  in  the  wages  and  the 
working  conditions  of  the  operators,  which,  I  think,  practically  amounted  to 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  their  earning  capacity.  Because  of  the  com- 
pany declining  to  deal  with  this  committee,  a  strike  was  called.  That  strike 
lasted  for  about  30  days,  and  the  men  went  back  to  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  what  year,  Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  1883.  After  that  until  1907  there  was  more  or  less  agitation 
among  our  people  and  the  policy  of  the  company  was  not  to  employ  men 
who  belonged  to  this  union.  Early  in  the  year  of  1907  or  the  latter  part 
of  1906  some  of  the  employees — I  think  at  Louisville,  and  perhaps  at  Chi- 
cago— sent  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  in  New  York, 
Col.  Clowry,  asking  for  an  adjustment  of  wages  and  improvement  in  working 
conditions.  The  1st  of  March,  1907,  a  horizontal  increase  of  10  per  cent 
was  given  to  the  operators.  A  little  later  on,  about  800  of  the  operators  em- 
ployed in  the  Chicago  office  joined  the  union.  The  company  did  not  make 
any  objection  to  it.  The  policy  seemed  to  change,  or  did  change,  and  no 
objection  was  made  to  our  employees  joining  the  union  from  that  time  up  to, 
I  think,  in  August — the  following  August. 

In  June — I  have  some  papers  here.  I  had  better  refresh  my  memory  if  you 
want  the  actual  dates.  In  June,  1907,  Dr.  Neill,  who  was  then  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  came  to  New  York,  and  in  a  conference  with 
Col.  Clowry,  who  was  then  president,  myself,  and  others — I  was  at  that  time 
general  superintendent  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. — he  stated  there  was  great  unrest  among  our  employees  and  un- 
less something  was  done  to  satisfy  the  demand  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  strike.  They  claimed  that  the  10  per  cent  increase  had  not  been  univer- 
sally applied.  They  claimed  that  we  were  discriminating  against  union  labor. 
Dr.* Neill  endeavored  to  have  an  agreement  made  between  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  o£  America.  Col. 
Clowry  declined  to  make  such  an  agreement;  but  did  agree  with  Dr.  Neill 
on  certain  facts  that  were  to  be  applied:  Dr.  Neill,  to  make  an  agreement 
with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America — that  is,  he  was  the  go- 
between  between  the  two  interests.  I  have  here  the  original — or  rather  the 
press  copy  of  Col.  dowry's  letter  to  Mr.  Neill,  which  deals  with  this  matter 
before  the  strike  of  1907.  Shall  I  read  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  you  may,  please. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  is  dated  June  20,  1907.     [Reading:] 
"  Hon.  C,  P.  NEILL, 

"Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Referring  to  the  conference  held  between  yourself  and  me  and 
other  officers  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  having  in  view  the 
possible  grave  inconvenience  to  the  public  following  any  general  interruption 
to  our  business,  I  am  glad  to  make  clear  to  you  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter.  As  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  persons  in  no  way  connected  with  this  company  that  the  10 
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per  cent  increase  granted  by  the  telegraph  company  on  March  1  last  has  not 
been  applied  to  all  salaried  telegraphers,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  telegraph 
company  announced  this  increase  in  good  faith  and  is  carrying  it  out  in  good 
faith,  and  that  if  any  case  can  be  found  in  which  the  increase  was  not 
granted  it  will  be  corrected  at  once.  The  statement  also  being  made  that  the 
telegraph  company  is  endeavoring  to  neutralize  the  10  per  cent  advance  by 
the  application  of  a  so-called  sliding  scale  is  without  foundation.  There  is 
not  such  practice  in  effect;  nor  is  there  any  intention  of  putting  it  into 
effect  by  the  management  of  this  company.  The  standard  of  salaries  for 
regular  positions  as  established  by  the  increase  of  March  1  will  be  main- 
tained, and  the  company  will  pay  any  man  appointed  or  promoted  to  any 
position  the  salary  attached  to  that  position  after  that  increase,  and  will  pay 
to  extra  men  the  salaries  in  effect  for  their  work  as  of  March  1,  inclusive,  of 
the  10  per  cent  increase.  This  company  has  not  discriminated  against  nor 
will  it  discriminate  against  any  employee  of  the  company  because  of  affilia- 
tion or  nonaffiiation  with  any  organization;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  to  me 
that  any  subordinate  has  dismissed  or  discriminated  against  any  telegrapher 
because  of  affiliation  with  any  organization,  such  telegrapher  shall  be  restored 
to  his  position  without  prejudice." 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  date  of  that  increase,  please? 

Mr.  BKOOKS.  First  of  March,  1907.     [Continues  reading:] 

"As  evidence  of  the  absolute  good  faith  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
and  its  relation  to  its  employees,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  any  telegrapher  feels 
that  he  has  any  grievance  under  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  and  if  he  can 
not  secure  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  complaint  with  the  officers  of  the 
company,  we  \vill  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  three  parties,  one  to 
be  selected  by  the  telegraphers  and  one  by  the  telegraph  company,  and  the 
third  to  be  selected  by  the  two  so  chosen;  and  in  the  event  that  the  two  can 
not  agree  upon  a  third  arbitrator  within  one  week,  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  such  third  arbitrator  chosen  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  acting  jointly.  As  a  further  evi- 
dence of  our  entire  willingness  to  deal  fairly  and  preserve  amicable  relations 
directly  with  our  own  employees,  any  telegrapher  who  at  any  time  has  a  griev- 
ance can  take  it  up  with  his  superior  either  in  person  or,  if  he  wishes,  through 
any  committee  he  may  select  from  the  other  employees  of  this  company  in  the 
same  district. 

"  I  have  outlined  above  in  brief  the  position  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  holds  in  regard  to  the  matters  we  have  discussed,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to 
make  any  use  of  this  letter  that  you  see  fit." 

That  is  signed  by  Col.  Clowry,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Western  Union. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Small — S.  J.  Small — was  president  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union  at  the  time;  and  we  had  had  some  unrest  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  man  Small  was  in  San  Francisco.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Commercial  Union  was  sitting  in  New  York.  I  think  Mr.  Konenkamp  was 
then  vice  president  of  the  organization  and  perhaps  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  My  understanding  is  that  Dr.  Neill  had  a  similar  understanding 
with  this  executive  committee  as  outlined  by  this  letter  of  Col.  dowry's.  A 
copy  of  the  agreement — it  practically  amounted  to  an  agreement — was  sent  to 
Mr.  Small  in  San  Francisco  over  both  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  wires. 
It  is  my  information — bear  in  mind  this  is  on  the  20th  day  of  June.  On  the  21st 
day  of  June,  tlje  day  following,  a  strike  was  called  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
face  of  this  agreement.  Of  course,  we  resisted  it;  and  finally,  after  its  going 
on  for  about  30  days,  the  men  came  around  and  said  they  wanted  to  go  back 
to  work.  We  took  back  a  number  of  them,  leaving  out  those  who  were  the 
ringleaders  in  the  strike. 

That  must  have  been  the  latter  part  of  July.  A  little  later  on  an  operator 
working  a  wire  in  Los  Angeles — that  is,  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— was  accused  of  abusing  a  female  operator  working  in  San  Francisco  on 
a  wire  for  the  company  during  the  local  strike,  using  foul  language,  and  so 
forth.  He  denied  it,  and  we  finally  put  a  tape  on  him  and  he  told  this  woman 
that  the  place  for  her  to  live  was  in  a  notorious  bawdy  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. There  was  no  getting  away  from  it.  We  had  it  in  black  and  white  on 
him,  and  we  discharged  him.  The  operators  in  Los  Angeles  made  a  demand 
for  his  reinstatement,  and  stated  that  if  he  was  not  reinstated  they  would 
strike.  We  did  not  reinstate  him,  and  they  did  strike.  We  did  the  best  we 
could  to  recruit  our  force,  and  we  got  a  number  of  operators  to  handle  our 
business  perhaps  fairly  well. 
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The  operators  in  Chicago  declined  to  work  with  the  operators  in  Los 
Angeles,  I  think  about  70  of  them  one  night  we  discharged  in  Chicago.  The 
next  day  the  same  thing  took  place  and  there  was  a  general  strike  here.  That 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  I  think,  along  about  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
in  early  August,  perhaps  the  9th  or  10th  of  August. 

The  local  union  in  New  York  held  a  meeting  and  decided  they  would  take  no 
action  until  they  had  had  their  general  meeting  on  the  following  Sunday. 
Either  that  day  or  the  next  day  at  about  1  o'clock  some  one  went  into-  the  lobby 
of  our  operating  room  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Western  Union  Building  in 
New  York  and  blew  a  whistle.  I  do  not  think  anyone  ever  knew  who  blew  the 
whistle,  I  don't  know  to-day  who  did,  but  the  whole  gang  walked  out;  that  is, 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  operators,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
of  1907.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  that 
included  Mr.  Konenkamp,  ever  made  an  effort  to  stop  that  strike,  or  to  compel 
the  union  members  to  live  up  to  the  agreement  which  was  made  in  good  faith 
between  the  Western  Union,  Dr.  Neill,  and  the  organization. 

There  was  one  gentleman  that  came  to  see  me  in  New  York  that  I  believe 
might  have  had  a  very  good  influence  had  it  not  been  that  the  thing  was  so 
palpably  an  outrage  on  our  company,  the  way  the  company  had  been  brought 
into  this  strike,  the  commerce  of  the  whole  country  tied  up,  you  might  say,  and 
the  millions  it  cost  us.  That  was  Mr.  Perham,  of  the  O.  R.  T.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Perham  for  a  great  many  years;  he  is 
the  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers,  and  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  for  him,  not  only  as  to  his  integrity,  but  as  to  his  ability,  and  I  believe 
to-day  that  if  Mr.  Perham  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  of  America  in  1907  they  would  have  a  union  to-day  and  everything  be- 
tween the  company  and  these  men  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  would 
not  say  that  the  reason  the  Western  Union  does  not  deal  with  this  union  is  on 
account  of  the  personnel  of  its  officers,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  that  might  be 
quite  easily  inferred. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Western  Union,  as  a  general  proposition,  would  be 
opposed  to  organized  labor,  provided  it  could  be  properly  controlled.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  individually,  while,  as  I  say,  I  have  never  been  in  a  position 
of  making  the  policy  of  the  company,  if  it  was  thought  desirable  I  think  an 
inquiry  into  my  position  in  regard  to  labor  would  develop  the  fact  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Western  Union  Co.  have  confidence  in  my  good  faith  in  wanting 
to  see  good  salaries  and  proper  treatment  of  all  of  the  employees. 

I  was  made  general  manager  of  the  company  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1910.  From  that  time  until  the  following  December,  the  1st  of  December, 
under  certain  lines  which  were  laid  down  to  me  by  the  executive  committee,  I 
had  authority  to  make  expenditures,  including  increases  in  wages,  and  at  that 
time  I  believe  the  wages  of  the  employees  were  increased  about  $1,000,000  a 
year.  I  delegated  to  the  then  general  superintendents — they  are  called  general 
managers  now — authority  to  fix  salaries  up,  I  think,  to  $200  a  month.  It  may 
have  been  $150  a  month ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  done  with  the  view  of  allowing  the 
man  in  the  field,  the  man  on  the  job,  to  increase  the  wage  of  any  man  that  was 
able.  He  did  not  have  to  ask  our  authority,  all  he  had  to  do  was  simply  to 
report  the  increase  in  wages. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the  company  is  now  as  to  increasing  wages, 
or  anything  else,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  in  active  touch  with  it. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  You  heard  the  comment  of  Mr.  Carlton  on  yesterday,  to 
the  effect  that,  as  president  of  the  company,  he  believed  that  the  telegraph 
operators  were  underpaid ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  think  the  wage  of  a  telegrapher  ought  to 
be — a  competent  telegrapher? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  should  say  not  less  than  $100  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Not  less  than  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WTould  you  kindly  indicate  to  us,  Mr.  Brooks,  the  form  of 
organization  that  you  believe  would  be  a  proper  one,  and  with  which  the  com- 
pany would  and  could  deal,  and  through  which  a  just  wage  might  be  estab- 
lished in  your  industry? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  proposition,  Mr.  Walsh,  and  it  is  a  thing 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Carlton's 
suggestion  of  a  Government  commission  regulating  the  thing  would  work  out. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  personality.  I  do  not  want  to 
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throw  bouquets  at  Mr.  Perham,  he  is  my  acquaintance;  but  I  believe  if  an 
organization  was  headed  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Perham,  that  you  could  depend 
upon  to  see  that  you  were  not  thrown  into  labor  disputes  and  wrangles,  and  all 
of  that  kind  of  thing,  that  it  might  solve  the  problem. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  on  the 
part  of  both  the  company  and  the  men,  in  looking  after  their  own  interests,  to 
have  some  system  of  collective  bargaining  by  which  the  men  can  deal  through 
representatives  of  their  entire  organization,  as  you  deal  as  an  official  represent- 
ing the  stockholders  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  Yes,  sir ;  within  our  own  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you,  about  May  1,  1911,  Mr.  Brooks,  issue  a  general 
order  giving  employees  the  right  of  appeal  to  you  against — this  is  a  quotation, 
apparently,  from  some  document — "  what  they  consider  arbitrariness,  discrimi- 
nation, prejudice,  and  the  like." 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Accompanying  the  order,  it  is  stated,  was  an  admonition 
to  managers  and  subordinate  official  "  that  the  notice  means  exactly  what  it 
says  " 

Mr.  BEOOKS  (interrupting).  That  is  quite  true. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  "And  that  employees  everywhere  are  to  re- 
ceive fair  treatment  and  will  be  protected  against  favoritism  and  discrimina- 
tion." 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  Quite  true. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  reason  for  that  order  being  issued? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  Because  we  believed  that  subordinates — that  is,  inferior  officials, 
you  might  say — were  imposing  upon  our  men  and  that  the  men  did  not  dare  to 
bring  to  headquarters  their  grievances.  That  order,  Mr.  Walsh,  meant  exactly 
what  it  says.  And  I  never  issued  an  order  in  my  life  that  did  not  mean  what 
it  said.  I  have  never  misrepresented  anything  to  the  employees  of  the  Western 
Union  Co.,  but  said  that  it  meant  what  it  said. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  order  issued  after  yourself  and  Mr.  Vail,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  company,  had  personally  looked  into  the  matter — made 
personal  investigation  of  the  general  conditions  in  your  industry? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  I  never  made  an  investigation  with  Mr.  Vail. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  any — did  you  know  of  Mr.  Vail  making 
such  an  investigation? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  of  Mr.  Vail  saying  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee that  the  conditions  were  very  bad  and  that  some  change  would  have  to 
be  made? 

Mr.  BBOOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  any  actual  changes  take  place  in  the  policy  of  the 
company  following  the  promulgation  of  your  order? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  I  received  a  great  many  letters  since  the  issuing  of  that  order, 
and  every  case  has  been  investigated  where  complaints  are  made. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  tell  us  in  a  brief  but  general  way  the  volume  of 
complaints  received  by  the  general  officers  of  the  company  from  individual 
operators  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  No;  I  could  not,  Mr.  Walsh.     They  are  not  very  large. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  approximate.  Do  you 
know  so  many  per  month  or  so  many  per  year? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  Well,  I  should  say,  oh,  maybe  20  a  month  or  maybe  30;  not 
more  than  that,  I  think. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  investigations  did  you  make  after  the  issuance  of 
this  order,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  discriminative  measures  theretofore 
in  vogue  were  eliminated  in  accordance  with  your  direction? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  I  made  a  personal  investigation  as  far  as  I  could.  Of  course, 
by  correspondence  and  to  judge  of  the  result  by  replies  that  I  received,  not 
only  from  the  men  complaining  but  from  our  own  people,  that — you  can 
usually  tell  whether  a  man  is  telling  the  truth  or  not,  in  correspondence  or 
otherwise. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation;  did  the 
discrimination  and  favoritism  cease,  or  not? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  I  think  it  did  to  a  large  extent.  I  think  it  had  a  very  good 
influence,  because  employers  of  our  labor,  I  think,  believed  what  that  order 
said  and  I  think  they  were  a  good  deal  more  careful  in  removing  employees 
and  mistreating  them  than  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Shoemaker,  who  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  evidence  here? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  he  a  chief  special  agent  of  your  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  he  work  under  your  particular  direction? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  He  was  attached  to  the  general  manager's  staff ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  \Vhat  were  his  duties? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  He  was  supposed  to  locate  the  members  of  the  C.  P.  U.  A.,  in 
our  service,  besides  general  work  in  addition  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  His  particular  duties,  his  chief  duty  was  to  locate  the 
members  of  the  C.  P.  U.  A.  in  your  employ,  Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  did  he  send  assistants  around  the  country  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  officials  of  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  your  company  having  discharged  22  op- 
erators in  St.  Louis  in  September,  1911,  about  four  months  after  the  issuance 
of  the  order  testified  to  here? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  why  the  men  were  discharged? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  are  aware  that  they  were  discharged? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No ;  I  said  I  was  not.    I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  remember? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hear  that  22  men  were  discharged  at  St.  Louis 
because  they  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  afterwards  have  anything  to  do  with  reinstating 
any  or  all  of  these  men? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  say.    I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  Mr.  Shoemaker  furnish  you  from  time  to  time  with 
lists  of  the  names  of  telegraph  operators  who  were  employed  in  the  various 
offices  of  your  company  that  belonged  to  the  union  or  were  suspected  of 
affiliating  with  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Shoemaker  made  reports  of  men  that  belonged  to  the  union; 
not  to  me  individually. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  what  instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker as  to  how  he  should  perform  his  duties,  or  were  specific  instructions 
given  him? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No  specific  instructions  were  given  him.  Mr.  Carlton  out- 
lined yesterday  morning  pretty  fully  how  those  matters  are  handled  by  the 
telegraph  company.  Mr.  Shoemaker  had  no  special  instructions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  special  agents  were  employed  by  your  com- 
pany at  the  time  you  ceased  to  be  general  manager? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  say,  Mr.  Walsh,  because  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately,  how  many? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Perhaps  15  and  maybe  20 ;  perhaps  not  so  many  as  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  were  some  of  these  men  employed  by  you  as  special 
agents  connected  with  unions ;  did  they  go  into  the  unions  as  apparent  members 
in  good  faith? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  understand  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  then  reported  the  operations  of  the  unions  to  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  salary  of  the  special  agents? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  fixed  salary ;  I  don't  know  what  they 
were  paid ;  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  Mr.  Shoemaker's  salary? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that ;  I  think  it  was  $100. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  he  allowed  an  expense  account? 

Mr.. BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  placed  the  limitation  upon  the  expense  account  ? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  tliink  there  was  any  limit;  that  is,  within  reason;  his 
traveling  expenses — legitimate  expenses — were  allowed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  he  required  to  make  written  vouchers  setting  forth  the 
expense — the  character  of  the  expense  made? 

Mr.  BKOOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  are  those  vouchers  now? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  presume  in  the  files  in  New  York ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  New  York;  and  in  whose  particular  charge  are  they? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  say ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  whose  particular  charge  were  they  while  you  were  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  They  went  into  the  files  of  the-company ;  I  presume  the  auditing 
department  or  the  treasurer's  department.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  auditor  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
now? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  comptroller  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Gallaher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  comptroller  also  the  auditor? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  accounting  department;  yes;  the  auditor, 
three  or  four  different  auditors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Name  all  of  them,  please. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  different  duties? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  name  them,  because  I  don't  know  them.  There  is  a 
man,  E.  Y.  Gallaher,  is  the  comptroller.  Mr.  Ladd — I  couldn't  tell  you  his 
initials — is  the  auditor ;  and  then  there  is  an  auditor  of  disbursements  and  an 
auditor  of  receipts,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  treasurer  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Louis  Dresner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  has  he  been  treasurer  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Oh,  he  has  only  been  treasurer  within  the  last  few  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  the  lists  of  members  of  the  union  were  secured  by 
Mr.  Shoemaker,  to  what  individual  did  he  send  them,  connected  with  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that;  I  don't  remember.  I  think  the  lists 
were  made  in  the  general  manager's  office,  and  I  think  Mr.  Shoemaker  furnished 
the  names,  and  they  were  disseminated  from  the  general  manager  to  the  general 
superintendents  in  the  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  who  issued  the  order  direct  to  discharge  the  men? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  was  done  in  the  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  a  part  of  the  general  policy  of  the  company  that  all 
should  be  discharged  when  a  list  was  furnished  showing  their  connection  with 
the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  were  the  discharges  made,  please? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  They  were  made  by  the  field  official  after  investigation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  a  gentleman  named  Demarest ;  was  there  a 
gentleman  named  Demarest  connected  with  your  organization  as  a  special  agent? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  the  names  of  the  individuals  employed  by 
Mr.  Shoemaker? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Where  is  Mr.  Shoemaker  now? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I  don't  know.  I  understand  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  in  California.  I  don't  know — on  the  Pacific  coast,  somewhere. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  his  business  now? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  head  of  your  special  agents  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that ;  I  dont'  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  would  know  that,  please,  connected  with  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Walsh,  unless  it  is  the  general 
superintendent  of  traffic  in  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  His  name  is  Fashbaugh.  Mr.  Carroll  will  give  testimony  here, 
and  he  may  know  something  about  it. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  was  going  to  ask,  unless  some  one  is  present  here,  will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  wire  to  that  gentleman?  We  would  not  like  to  bring 
him  here  for  that  sole  purpose. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  possibly  Mr.  Carroll  will  be  able  to  give  you  that  tes- 
timony. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  any  inquiry  made  by  yourself,  or  any  of  your  staff, 
as  to  how  the  lists  of  names  were  obtained? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  presume  so.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Walsh.  I  don't  recall.  That 
has  been  two  or  three  or  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I  presume  in  the  course 
of  business  naturally  there  would  be  inquiry. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  the  fact  that  the  charge  was  made  that  a 
list  of  names  of  persons  was  stolen  from  the  grip — you  heard  it  testified  to 
here? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  the  grip  of  the  president  of  the  union  in  Portland, 
Oreg.  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  never  heard  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  heard  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  at  the  time ;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  it  was  some  time  after. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hear  of  the  alleged  fact  there  was  a  grip  stolen, 
and  that  following  the  stealing  of  the  grip  hundreds  of  men  were  discharged 
from  your  service? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  belonging  to  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.'  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  receive  letters  from  discharged  employees  about 
that  time,  asking  for  reinstatement? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Perhaps  so.    I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  action  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  As  I  stated  before,  I  would  make  an  investigation  of  every  case 
where  employees  complained. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  notice  issued  in  May,  I  believe  you  invited  em- 
ployees to  appeal  to  you  if  they  felt  they  were  unjustly  treated? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Quite  true. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  a  discharged  employee  did  appeal  to  you,  following 
that,  did  you  have  a  form  of  answer  in  which  you  stated  that  you  had  no  de- 
sire or  wish  to  interfere  with  action  taken  by  local  officials? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No  special  form ;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  did  you  uniformly  notify  them  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  give  them  the  information  that  the  local  officers 
were  responsible  for  the  discharge  and  that  they  should  appeal  to  them  for  re- 
instatement? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  some  cases  I  presume  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  say  that  the  men  were  discharged  in  large  num- 
bers, that  the  order  of  the  discharge  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  general 
superintendent? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  said,  I  believe,  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  super- 
intendent in  the  field? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  quite  true. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  without  any  suggestion  or  direction  from  your  office? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Except  in  special  cases.    No  suggestion  except  in  special  cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  the  discharge  of  a  large  number  of  men  in 
Buffalo  in  December,  1911? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  position  with  the  company  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  was  general  manager  of  the  company  from  the  16th  day  of 
February,  1910,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  large  number — do  you  know  as  a  his- 
torical fact  in  your  company — that  there  was  a  large  number  of  men  discharged 
in  Buffalo  in  December,  1911? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  keep  a  list  of  what  might  be  called  a  service  list  of 
your  employees? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Such  a  list  is  kept,  I  think,  or  was  kept  when  I  was  general 
manager.  I  presume  it  is  yet. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  form  of  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  it  is  simply  a  list  of  the  names  and  why  these  men  were 
relieved  from  our  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  very  large  number  of  them 
contained  the  notation  "  for  cause "  in  the  line,  showing  the  reason  for  the 
severance  with  the  service? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  that  mean  that  membership  or  suspected  membership 
in  the  union  was  the  cause? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  right,  as  a  rule. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  would  you  estimate,  say,  during  the  last 
five  years  of  your  service  with  the  company,  were  discharged  for  the  sole 
reason  that  they  were  said  to  be  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  have  no  idea ;  I  couldn't  give  you  an  idea. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  it  run  into  the  hundreds  or  thousands? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Couldn't  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Not  between  10  and  10,000? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  I  might  come  nearer  than  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  as  near  as  you  can  without  it  being  a  very  wild 
guess. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  say.  I  haven't  an  idea.  I  think  more  than  10  and 
considerably  less  than  10,000 ;  but  as  to  how  many,  I  could  not  approximate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  would  not  care  to? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No ;  I  would  not  care  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Attempt  to  approximate  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  would  know  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  statistics  kept,  either  as  to  the  action  of 
your  company,  which  show  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  men,  or  upon  the  citizen- 
ship generally? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No  statistics  were  kept,  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  at  any  time — has  your  company  at  any  time, 
to  your  knowledge,  procured  the  discharge  of  men  from  other  companies  because 
they  had  belonged  to  unions  when  with  your  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  your  company  in  1908  force  the  United  Press  Associa- 
tion to  terminate  its  contractual  relations  with  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  for  instance,  tell  us  what  knowledge  you  have  of 
any  negotiations  that  took  place  b.etween  yourself  and  the  United  Press  Co. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No  negotiations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  correspondence  with  them,  or  any  conference  with 
their  officials? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  recollection ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  your  knowledge,  did  your  company  threaten  to  take  out 
its  leased  wires  unless  the  United  Press  ceased  to  recognize  the  union  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state  the  nature  of  the  contract  your 
company  makes  for  leasing  your  wires. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  You  mean  in  regard  to  labor? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  contract  which  requires  the  lessee  to 
employ  operators  satisfactory  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  I  take  it  that  would  be  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  if 
he  joined  this  organization? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  we  would  go  into  things  to  that 
extent.  The  idea  of  that  clause  in  the  contract  is  to  control  the  men  who  are 
working  our  wires.  We  don't  want,  if  a  man  working  on  our  wires  does  not 
give  proper  service,  we  want  to  have  the  right  to  discharge  him,  or  have  him 
discharged. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  a  system,  your  company,  by  which  you  pay 
certain  men  in  your  various  offices,  in  the  offices  of  the  company,  to  give  infor- 
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mation  to  the  company  with  respect  to  the  activity  of  the  men  in  organizing 
who  are  outside  of  this  staff  of  15  or  20? 

Mr.  BKOOKS.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Walsh.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  out  of  my 
jurisdiction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who,  in  your  company,  would  authorize  such  expendi- 
tures— what  individual  ? 

Mr.  BBOOKS.  I  suppose  the  general  superintendent  of  traffic ;  I  couldn't  say ; 
I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  such  thing  being  done? 

Mr.  BBOOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  a  regular  scale  of  pay,  or  what  reason  was 
given  to  the  men  that  did  this? 

Mr.  BBOOKS.  There  was  no  regular  scale  of  pay.  They  were  paid  according 
to  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  worth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  it  was  simply  a  matter  between  the  individuals  and 
the  company  that  did  the  work? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  it  was  simply  a  matter  between  the  individual  and  the 
employer,  the  chief  operator,  or  whoever  it  might  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  means  was  taken  to  check  up  the  authenticity  of 
reports  made  by  such  a  person? 

Mr.  BBOOKS.  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  word  of  that  individual  taken  in  an  office  as 
against  an  employee? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  in  some  cases  yes,  and  other  cases 
perhaps  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  cases  in  which  the  man  reported  upon  the 
man  that  he  belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  means  did  you  have  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  in  such  cases? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  was  a  question  of  the  individual,  I  suppose,  or  judgment  as 
to  who  was  telling  the  truth. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Was  the  man  ever  permitted  to  confront  his  accuser  by 
meeting  him  face  to  face? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  wage  rates  made 
!for  your  various  employees  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  BBOOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  haven't  that  information. 
.  Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  telegraphers  work? 

Mr.  BBOOKS  I  think  day  men  work  nine  hours  and  night  men  seven  and  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  is  the  work,  continuous? 

Mr.  BEOOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  meant  by  "  split  tricks  "  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  where  a  man  works,  say,  two  or  three  hours  in  the  day 
time  and  so  many  hours  at  night;  for  instance  from  10  to  12,  and  maybe  from 
6  to  8,  or  whatever  the  hours  are. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  objection  made  by  your  employees  to  split 
tricks? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  the  business  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  em- 
ployees continuous  work? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  say ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  Mr.  Carroll's  position  with  the  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  He  is  division  traffic  superintendent.  He  has  charge  of  the 
movement  of  the  traffic  through  the  western  division. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  include  what  territory,  please? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas — I  don't  know 
just  what  it  is ;  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  western  division,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  the  Western  Union  last  increase  the  wages  of 
its  employees? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  There  has  been  no  general ;  that  is,  no  horizontal  increase 
since  1907. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  since  the  increase,  the  horizontal  increases  of  10  per 
cent  in  1907,  did  the  company  increase  its  rate? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  prior  to  the  increase ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  prior  to  the  increase? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that ;  I  don't  know ;  but  I  think  it  took  place 
within  a  few  months  of  the  other. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  wages  been  reduced  since  that  time? 

-Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  any  part  of  the  service  throughout?    Any  general  class 
of  operators? 
'  Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heard  the  comparison  that  was  made,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Brooks,  that  of  the  wages  of  telegraphers  to-day  compared  with  40  years 
ago.  We  would  like  to  have  your  comment  upon  that. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  There  was  a  very  different  conditions  of  labor,  condition  of 
work,  40  years  ago  from  the  conditions  of  to-day.  An  operator,  as  a  rule, 
worked  12  hours,  14  or  or  15  hours,  or  as  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  geit 
through  his  work,  and  was  paid  a  fixed  salary;  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
extra  time  or  Sunday  time  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  the  flat  salary  was 
larger  then  than  it  is  to-day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hear  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Konenkamp 
with  reference  to  the  increased  number  of  messages  that  are  sent  now  as  com- 
pared with  times  in  the  past? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  true  that  the  productivity  of  the  operator  has  been 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  stated  by  Mr.  Konenkamp? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  should  say  a  telegraph  operator 
could  easily  do  considerable  more  work  now  with  the  modern  appliances  than 
40  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  to  what  extent  has  the  productivity  of  the  average 
operator  increased,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  My  recollection  is  that  back  in  the  seventies,  a  first-class  tele- 
graph operator  usually  handled  from  400  to  450  messages  a  day;  I  don't 
know  what  they  do  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  an  operator  at  one  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  briefly  your  bonus  system? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  know  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  what  it  wras  when  you  were  general 
manager  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  They  didn't  have  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  has  been  introduced  since  you  left  that  position? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  wages  are  paid  messenger  boys? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  All  kinds  of  wages;  a  great  many  of  them  wTork  on  the  piece 
plan.  They  are  paid  1£  or  2  cents,  or  perhaps  3  cents,  for  each  message  de- 
livered or  picked  up.  I  suppose  the  wages  run  from  $15  to  $25  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  $15  to  $25  a  month? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  where  they  are  paid  flat  wages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  difference — you  say  it  runs  from  $15  to  $25 
a  month? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  should  say  in  the  small  places  a  messenger  boy  perhaps 
would  not  get  more  than  $15  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  they  get  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  know  what  the  salaries  are  in  Chicago? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  they  in  New  York? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  the  messenger  boys  get  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  they  get  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  know  any  specific  cases  at  all.  My  information  gen- 
erally is  that  the  messenger  boys  in  small  places  get  $15  a  month  and  in  the 
larger  places  from  $25  to  $40,  $50,  and  $60  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  messengers  employed  by 
your  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  old  men  employed  in  some  instances? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  in  some  cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  company  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  messengers,  do  they  favor  either  one  or  the  other,  the  old  or  the 
young? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  the  medium-sized  boy  is  the  best  messenger,  and  I  think 
we  would  rather  have  those. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  minimum  and  what  is  the  maximum  age  of 
the  messengers  in  your  service? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  regulated  largely  by  laws ;  we  do  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  would  not  employ  a  child— that  is,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  8,  9,  or 
10  years.  I  would  say  14,  and  perhaps  13  years  would  be  as  young  as  we 
would  employ  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  that  always  been  the  policy  of  the  company  not  to 
employ  them  under  14  years? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No;  I  would  not  say  universally  that  way,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  should  not  employ  a  boy  under  14  years  of  age  unless  there  was  some 
particular  reason  f  r  it,  some  surrounding  circumstances  that  made  it  desirable. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  company  furnish  uniforms  to  the  messenger  boys? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  the  company  furnishes  uniforms  to  the  messenger  boys, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  boys  pay  for  them  or  not ;  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  would  know  that?  Mr.  Carlton  would  have  that  in- 
formation, would  he? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  He  might,  or  Mr.  Ryder  might,  who  will  give  testimony  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  girls  ever  employed  to  deliver  messages? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  ever  while  you  were  general  manager? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir ;  not  while  I  was  general  manager. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  in  which  they  employed 
girls  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  the  messenger  boys'  strike  in  Boston. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  old  were  the  girls  they  employed? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  All  the  way  from  18  to  65. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  went  to  office  buildings  and  hotels  and  the  like  and 
all  places  where  the  boys  went? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No ;  not  to  all  the  places  the  boys  went ;  they  did  not  go  to  dis- 
reputable places ;  we  would  not  permit  boys  to  go,  but  we  accept  telegrams  ad- 
dressed to  certain  street  numbers,  and  we  deliver  them  there,  and  we  do  not 
know  who  lives  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  boys  go  to  disreputable  places? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  our  knowledge ;  we  do  not  permit  it  if  we  know  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  do  if  you  receive  a  message  addressed  to  a 
disreputable  resort? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  have  to  deliver  it ;  we  are  required  to  do  that  by  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  any  particular  choice  is 
made  of  the  messenger  that  performs  that  service? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  when  you  have  calls  for  messages  from  such  places, 
how  do  you  gather  them  up? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Send  boys  for  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  particular  choice  made  of  the  boys  that  go  for 
those  messages? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  There  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  maintain  boxes  for  messenger  calls  in  disreputable 
resorts? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge ;  no,  sir ;  we  would  not  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  maintain  boxes  for  messenger  calls  in  disreputable 
saloons? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  a  system  of  sending  messenger  boys  on 
telephone  calls? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  discriminate  in  any  way  from  whence  the  call 
comes  in  sending  the  boy? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir ;  they  ask  for  a  boy,  and  we  send  one. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  They  ask  you  to  send  a  boy  to  a  certain  number  and  you 
send  one? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  would  include  a  house  of  prostitution  or  a  dis- 
reputable saloon? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  might ;  we  would  not  have  any  way  of  knowing  it ;  we  might 
know  a  saloon,  but  not  a  house  of  prostitution. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  send  them,  or  refrain  from  sending  them,  to 
ealoons  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  say,  for  a  telegram,  we  would  not  send  a  boy  to  a 
saloon  for  a  telegram. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  place 
is  a  house  of  prostitution  or  not. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  any  check  kept  upon  the  question? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  can  not  keep  a  check  on  it ;  the  authorities  should  do  that, 
the  police  authorities. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  subsidiary  companies  that  have  messengers? 
Did  you,  while  you  were  with  the  company,  know  of  subsidiary  companies  that 
had  messenger  boys  in  their  employ  that  performed  services  other  than  the 
collection  and  delivery  of  messages  for  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  the  common  practice  for  those  boys  to  be  used 
by  disreputable  resorts? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  should  say,  in  some  localities ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  charged  for  that  service? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Oh,  various  sums.     I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  the  company,  or  you  as  manager  of  the  company, 
thtnk  of  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  practice? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That,  Mr.  Walsh,  had  disappeared  before  I  was  made  general 
manager  of  the  company;  that  is,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  control  it.  You 
understand  that  these  subsidiary  companies  control  their  own  operation  and  the 
Western  Union  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  own  any  of  the  stock  of  those  companies?  Did 
your  company  own  any  of  the  stock  of  those  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  They  do  now ;  they  own  the  stock  of  the  American  District  Tele- 
graph Co.  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  the  holding  company  of  a  great  many  auxil- 
iary companies  and  the  Western  Union  now  performs  the  entire  messenger 
service ;  that  is,  U.  D.  T.  of  New  Jersey  only  operates  its  fire  and  burglar  alarm 
service  and  the  Western  Union  does  the  messenger  service.  And  the  instruc- 
tions are  the  boys  shall  not  do  that  class  of  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  those  instructions  carried  out  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  As  far  as  we  can  carry  them  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  efforts  do  you  make  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  do  you  say  "as  far  as  you  can  "  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  When  I  was  general  manager  of  the  company  I  had  matters  of 
that  kind  investigated  as  far  as  I  could  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  whom? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  By  these  special  agents  in  some  cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  southern  cities  these  boys  are  used 
to-day  for  that  character  of  service? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  consider  working  conditions  in  the  Western  Union 
Co.  satisfactory  or  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  their  improvement? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  should  say  they  are  more  satisfactory  now  than  for  a  long 
time  past,  since  1907.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I  do  not  know  what ; 
I  wish  I  did ;  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  suggest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  alleged  instance  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Demarest,  who  was  claimed  to  be  a  member  of  your  special  agents* 
department,  who  joined  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  in  New  York,  and 
solicited  other  members  to  act  with  him  and  cut  a  cable  in  the  Hudson  River 
at  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Street?  Was  there  an  occurrence  ever  re- 
ported to  the  company  that  such  a  crime  was  in  contemplation? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Regardless  of  its  source? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  I  never  heard  of  it.     I  never  heard  of  Demarest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  man  of  that  name  in  the  employ  of  your  com- 
pany at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  this  correspondence  between  Col.  Clowry  anr  Dr.  Neill  to  go  into  the  record. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  will  furnish  that  a  little  later  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Furnish  a  complete  file  of  the  correspondence  later  on? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  correspondence  referred  to,  as  submitted  by  the  witness,  is  printed 
among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Brooks  Exhibit.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions, please. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  stated,  Mr.  Brooks,  that  you  made  investiga- 
tions of  every  complaint  that  ever  came  to  you.  What  agencies  did  you  use  in 
making  those  investigations,  your  secret  service  department  or  special  agent 
department? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  In  some  cases,  I  think,  it  would  depend  on  the  condition,  as  to 
the  method  of  making  the  investigation. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  When  a  report  came  to  you  from  the  chief  of  this 
department,  for  instance,  Mr.  Shoemaker 

Mr.  BROOKS  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (continuing).  Upon  which  a  man  was  disciplined, 
and  that  man  appealed  to  you  for  justice,  did  you  then  use  the  members  of 
Shoemaker's  staff  in  investigating  the  merit  of  the  case? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think,  as  a  rule,  we  did,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  you  did  sometimes? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Perhaps. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  think  you  disclaimed  knowledge  of  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  things  during  the  period  when  you  were  general  manager. 
If  the  general  manager  did  not  know  of  the  wages  that  were  paid  to  every  class 
of  employee;  if  he  did  not  know  the  numbers  that  were  in  the  various  classes; 
if  he  did  not  know  the  conditions  under  which  those  men  labored  and  served, 
who  would  know? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  I  made  that  statement,  Mr.  Garretson,  that  I  did 
not  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  response  to  the  question  as  to  the  wages  of  the 
various  individuals  or  messenger  boys'  pay  you  disclaimed,  unless  I  misunder- 
stood you,  definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  served. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  to-day 

Commissioner  GARRETSON   (interrupting).  How  is  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  within  the  last  two  years. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  You  had  that  definite  knowledge  when  you  were 
general  manager? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  have  had  it,  and  I  presume  we  did  have  it  in  our  files. 
But,  as  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  wages  among  the  30,000  or  40,000  employees, 
of  course  I  would  not  know  the  individual  salary  of  each  operator. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  believe  that  in  an  organization  like  yours 
it  is  desirable  to  have  any  standard  of  wages  for  the  men  performing  exactly 
the  same  character  of  services? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  unable  to  say.  That  is  one  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
general  economic  conditions,  as  well  as  the  labor  problem.  I  don't  know  whether 
we  could  make  a  standard  of  wages  or  not  to  be  applied  to  an  operator  that  does 
so  much  work  or  works  a  certain  wire,  because  the  thing  is  too  varied ;  it  is  too 
broad.  I  don't  know  whether  it  could  be  done  or  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Isn't  that  standardization  reasonably  general  in  the 
other  organization  which  you  have  alluded  to,  the  O.  R.  T.,  for  men  engaged  in 
exactly  the  same  service  in  different  directions. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  don't  think  it  is,  Mr.  Garretson,  because  I 
think  on  different  railroads  different  wages  are  paid.  Perhaps  on  the  same  rail- 
road the  salaries  for  the  same  class  of  work  might  be  the  same.  I  wish  our 
salaries  might  be  the  same.  I  am  speaking  now  personally,  because  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  wages. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Since  you  left  the  general  managership? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  stated  you  had  no  opposition — I  think  I  am 
quoting  the  exact  language — no  opposition  to  union  labor,  if  properly  controlled? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  you  idea  of  proper  control? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  might  sit  down  and  talk  to  you  for  a  week  and  arrive  at  some 
conclusion.  I  have  not  in  my  mind  now  what  might  be  done.  I  will  say  this : 
That  in  1907.  when  Col.  dowry  made  his  agreement  with  Dr.  Neill,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  America  so  glad  of  a  thing  as  I  was,  believing  that  we  could  work 
out  a  solution  of  our  labor  problem;  but  it  went  up  in  the  air.  Since  then  I 
don't  know,  really. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Since  then  you  don't  know  as  to  the  conditions  of 
the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  object — I  would  try  to  be  fair,  and  if  I  ever  came  to  a 
point  where  I  believed  we  could  have  a  fair  administration,  either  by  union 
labor  or  otherwise,  I  would  say  go  ahead. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  made  me  ask  that  question,  there  have 
appeared  before  this  commission  a  good  many  men  who  favored  almost  every 
labor  union  that  in  their  craft  they  did  not  have  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  not  in  that  boat. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  would  favor  one  in  your  own  craft? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  it  was 

Mr.  BROOKS  (interrupting).  Properly  administered.  Would  you  permit  me 
to  just  ask  a  question? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Sure. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  You  are  the  chairman  or  the  president  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  know  when  you  made  your  first  schedule  with  the  rail- 
road, but 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  1885. 

Mr.  BROOKS  (continuing).  I  know  a  good  deal  about  your  organization  be- 
cause I  have  been  identified  more  or  less  with  the  railroads  for  a  great  many 
years.  Suppose  you  had  been  the  president  of  this  organization  on  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1885,  and  you  had  entered  into  an  agreement  and  secured  a 
schedule  of  working  conditions  and  wages  from  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  on  the  1st  day  of  June;  and  on  the  2d  day  of  June  called 
a  strike,  what  would  your  organization  amount  to? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  you  are  reasonably  familiar  with  the  record, 
you  know. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Now,  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  properly  controlled,  that  would  not,  then,  in 
your  mind,  carry  with  it  an  agreement  with  you? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would.  Why  not?  "A  burned  child 
dreads  the  fire."  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  people  who  have  tried  to  deal 
wTith  us  in  this  thing. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  you  knew  the  record  of  the  organization  you 
referred  to  a  moment  ago,  you  know  it  has  disagreed  strongly  with  employers 
at  various  times. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  true,  and  perhaps  for  very  good  reasons. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Lots  of  other  people  would  say  the  organization 
was  properly  controlled,  but  the  man  I  was  disagreeing  with  might  call  me 
a  pirate. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Wellr  that  is  just  a  question  of  opinion,  you  know;  just  a 
question  of  opinion. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  does  not  carry  with  it,  then,  necessarily,  always 
the  agreeing  with  you  as  to  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  by  any  means.  I  found  out  in  1907;  I  really  believed  in 
that  agreement  and  thought  I  had  been  wrong  all  my  life  upon  the  matter, 
and  came  to  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  make  the  agreement  and  thought 
that  when  we  did  it  our  trade  labor  troubles  would  end.  And  in  a  very 
short  time  it  all  went  up  in  smoke  and  air,  and  cost  us  four  or  five  million 
dollars. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  would  be  your  attitude,  Mr.  Brooks,  toward 
entering  into  an  arrangement  along  those  lines?  Of  course,  now,  you  are 
talking  personally,  as  you  have  ceased  to  be  general  manager? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  if  the  telegraphers  of  the  country  were  com- 
bined in  the  one  organization  which  you  have  drawn  the  conclusions  from, 
would  you  company,  in  your  opinion,  consider  it  desirable  to  enter  into  con- 
tractual relations? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  say  what  the  company  would  do;  but  if  I  were 
the  owner  of  the  telegraph  property  or  the  maker  of  its  policy  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  take  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Government,  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Neill,  or  Mr.  Perham,  or  yourself,  or  Mr.  Clark,  and  sit  down 
and  talk  this  thing  out  and  see  if  we  could  not  arrive  at  some  solution, 
because  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  satisfactory  proposition  as  it  is  being  adminis- 
tered now. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  spoke  of  the  delegation  of  authority  when 
you  were  general  manager — that  the  authority  was  delegated  to  you  or  placed 
in  your  hands  to  increase  the  wages  without  getting  further  authority,  and 
that  you  delegated  that  same  authority 

Mr.  BROOKS  (interrupting).  I  did. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (continuing).  To  the  general  superintendents,  or 
whatever  term  applies  to  them — 

Mr.  BROOKS  (interrupting).  I  did. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (continuing).  Did  that  delegation  include  the  power 
to  decrease  wages,  as  well  as  to  increase  them? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  never  decreased  a  wage  in  my  life,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  any  instance,  did  the  general  superintendents 
use  their  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  and  I  would  not  have  permitted  it  if  I 
had  known  of  it,  if  it  was  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  has  some  questions  he  wishes  to 
ask  you. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  Commissioner  Garretson  brought  out  the 
point  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  This  agreement,  made  in  1907,  Mr.  Brooks, 
that  was  made  with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  was  it  not,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  on  the  other? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  It  was  made  with  Dr.  Neill.  Our  then  president  declined  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  but 
made  an  agreement  with  Dr.  Neill,  and  Dr.  Neill  made  an  agreement  with  the 
organization. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  With  the  organization? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes ;  practically  the  same  thing. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  within  a  very  short  period  of  time  after  that 
agreement  was  made  with  Dr.  Neill  this  strike  occurred  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  well,  the  next  day. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  next  day? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  next  day ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  only  value  in  an  agreement  lies  in  the  good  faith 
in  which  it  is  carried  out  by  every  party? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  your  position  to  this  particular  labor  union  has 
been  due  to  the  occurrences  in  1907? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Entirely;  entirely. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  noticed  early  in  your  statement  you  spoke  of 
the  case,  I  think  it  was  in  Los  Angeles,  where  a  man  was  discharged,  and  you 
put  the  tape  on  to  him.  What  is  that?  I  don't  understand  that  term? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Why,  it  is  a  piece  of  tape,  run  through  the  register.  The  Morse 
characters  are  printed  on  the  tape ;  that  is,  that  register  has  a  little  tongue 
that  makes  the  dots  and  dashes  that  can  be  put  onto  the  wire,  you  know,  and  a 
fellow  does  not  know  it,  and  in  that  case  we  got  the  tape  on  him. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  a  method  of  spotting  in  some  way? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No;  it  is  not  spotting.  WTe  used  to  use  tape  altogether  in  the 
handling  of  our  business.  We  used  to  call  them  the  old  paper  machines. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  They  made  a  permanent  record? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes ;  a  permanent  record. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  you  add  to  that  piece  of  tape,  the  matter 
of  these  special  agents  that  might  be  included  in  what  is  called  tape? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  No ;  I  think  not.  Unless  we  wanted  to  find  out  what  they  were 
doing.  It  is  simply  an  instrument  connected  on  a  wire,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  it 
records  just  exactly  what  takes  place  on  the  wire  that  is  being  worked. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  This  trouble  that  occurred  in  San  Francisco,  this 
strike  you  speak  of  after  an  agreement  had  been  made,  did  these  interna- 
tional officers  go  to  San  Francisco  and  attempt  to  adjust — 

Mr.  BROOKS  (interrupting).  The  president  of  the  union  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Small,  in  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Neill  sent  a  representative  down  there, 
and  we  finally  patched  the  thing  up.  I  have  a  letter  here  in  my  files  where 
he  wrote  and  said  he  hoped  the  thing  was  all  adjusted,  and  congratulated  us ; 
and  a  few  days  after  that  this  Los  Angeles  affair  took  place. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  the  strike  at  San  Francisco  of  the  men  em- 
ployed there  ordered  by  themselves,  or  was  it  ordered  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ordered  by  Mr.  Small,  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers' Union  of  America. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wasn't  it  a  walkout  of  the  men  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  in  opposition  to  some  arrangement? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  spoke  of  the  personnel  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization — that  if  there  was  a  different  personnel  and  compared  Mr. 
Perham,  the  head  of  the  Railway  Order  of  Telegraphers,  as  the  type  of  man 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  My  recollection  is  that  the  present  national  officers 
of  the  telegraphers — the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Association — have  not  been 
in  office  very  long — only  a  few  years,  I  think  1908 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  since  1907— this  last  strike. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  were  not  in  office,  however,  when  this  strike 
in  San  Francisco  occurred? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Konenkamp  was  the  vice  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  think ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  Russell  was  the  secretary-treasurer,  I  think. 
Now,  those  gentlemen  I  don't  know  personally;  never  saw  Mr.  Konenkamp 
until  yesterday. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Konenkamp  may  have  been  vice  president,  but 
he  was  not  the  executive  officer. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  But  Mr.  Small  was,  and  he  was  in  San  Francisco;  and  the 
dealing  with  Dr.  Neill  was  with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of 
America,  and  must  have  been  with  Mr.  Konenkamp  as  its  head. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  spoke  about  the  policy  of  the  company.  I 
understand  the  policy  of  the  company  has  been  in  vogue  for  many,  many  years? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Of  this  antagonism  to  the  men  being  organized? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  the  fact  is  with  reference  to  the  present 
officers  of  the  organization;  they  may  have  been  members  of  the  organization, 
or  in  the  office  of  vice  president,  member  of  the  executive  committee,  but  a 
good  many  of  them  were  not  in  office  at  the  time  the  policy  of  the  organization 
resulted  in  the  San  Francisco  strike? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  personally  these  officers  are  not  the  cause  of 
the  opposition  of  the  company  against  the  union? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  not  say  that.  It  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be.  It  may  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  entirely.  But  I  should  say  after  the  experience  of 
the  telegraph  company  in  1907  that  it  would  hesitate  to  deal  with  people  it 
had  had  that  experience  with. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  have  you  in  mind  that  originally  caused  the 
company's  position,  say,  away  back  50  years  ago? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Oh,  I  think  there  was  a  general  opposition  to  union  labor  at 
that  time.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  go  back  50  years.  I  think,  perhaps, 
25  years  or  30  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Back  between  1870  and  1880,  wasn't  the  position 
of  the  telegraph  company  created  at  that  time  by  the  organization  known  as 
the  Knights  of  Labor? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Western 
Union  in  1871.  I  never  heard  of  any  opposition  to  a  labor  union,  and  I  don't 
think  there  was  any  organization  among  the  employees  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany until  early  in  1883.  I  never  heard  of  it. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  your  first  knowledge  of  any  organization 
in  commercial  telegraphy? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes;  I  was  a  telegraph  operator  in  1871,  and  from  that  up, 
perhaps,  10  years;  and  if  there  had  been  an  organization,  the  chances  are  I 
would  have  known  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wasn't  the  strike  of  the  commercial  telegraphers 
early  in  the  eighties  brought  about  by  the  membership  in  the  Knights  of  Labor? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  the  Knights  of  Labor  took  very  much  interest  in 
the  strike  of  1883.  There  was  a  movement  in  St.  Louis,  I  think,  perhaps  a 
parade  headed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  something.  But  I  don't  think  it 
extended 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wasn't  the  opposition  brought  about  or  created  or 
engendered  by  the  strike  on  what  was  known  as  the  Gould  lines  of  railroad? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No;  that  was  after.  That  was,  I  think,  in  1886 — the  Martin 
Irons  strike. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes.  Wasn't  that  same  opposition  carried  against 
the  Western  Union  because 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  think  so — I  don't  think  the  Goulds  ever  dictated  the 
labor  policy  of  the  Western  Union.  I  don't  think  they  ever  got  into  the  thing 
that  far ;  but  I  understand  this  strike  in  1883,  the  telegraph  strike  was — and 
the  Martin  Irons  strike  was  in  1886. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  aside  from  the  question  of  unions,  I  have  a  question 
that  has  occurred  to  me  as  I  have  listened  here.  How  many  telegraphers  are 
there  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  20,000- — 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  mean  in  the  employ  of  your  company? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  About  20,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  Mr.  Carlton,  your  president,  says  that  the  teleg- 
raphers are  underpaid. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  his  opinion  they  are  entitled  justly  to  a  wage 
of  $5  per  day  for  competent  men. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  in  connection  with  this  company  as  general 
manager,  as  a  former  telegrapher  yourself,  and  now  as  vice  president,  you 
say  that  they  are  underpaid,  in  your  opinion,  and  you  think  they  ought  to 
have  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  with  such  a  great  body,  the  underpayment  of  such 
a  great  body  of  men  constitutes  a  grave  economic  injustice,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  please  indicate  to  this  commission  how  these 
people  should  go  about  having  their  injustice  remedied  ? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Walsh  how  they  should  go  about  it. 
I  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  the  administrative  officer  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  were  what? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  I  were  the  administrative  officer  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  I  know  what  I  would  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  state  it,  please. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  would  give  them  the  increased  wages.  Pardon  me,  I  want 
to  make  this  proviso,  provided  the  earnings  of  the  company  would  permit  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Kindly  indicate  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  you  deem 
to  be  individually  responsible  for  this  injustice  to  this  great  body  of  men. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  could  not  do  that;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  have  just  one  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  very  well. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Who  regulates  the  earnings  of  public-service  corpo- 
rations like  the  Western  Union?  Who  fixes  your  rates? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  They  are  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Walsh,  thank  you. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr.  Aishton,  I  don't  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ever  changed  our  rates.  I  think  we  have  the  same 
rates  that  we  had  in  1907 ;  but  they  are  subject  to  their  regulation. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  could  not  change  them  without  the  approval  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  the  executive  officers  of  the  company  have  au- 
thority to  regulate  wages  or  is  action  necessary  by  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  When  I  was  general  manager  I  had  authority  to  regulate  wages 
within  $5,000.  I  could  make  any  salary  I  wished  up  to  $5,000  a  year. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  it  was  within  your  power  to  raise  the  teleg- 
raphers' wages  individually? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Yes,  sir ;  I  delegated  that  authority  to  the  general  superintend- 
ents and  authorized  them  to  carry  it  to  the  district  superintendents. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  if  you  personally  believed  that  the  teleg- 
raphers' wages  were  too  low,  and  you  say  now  you  thought  they  ought  to 
receive  $100  a  month,  you  had  that  power  to  make  that  raise. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  my  statement,  that  in  the  10 
months — practically  10  months  from  February  to  December,  1910 — the  wages  of 
the  employees  were  increased  about  $1,000.000  a  year.  That  was  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Oh,  I  could  not  say.  I  don't  know.  Messenger  boys  and  every- 
body else,  I  should  say,  perhaps,  30,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  About  30,000? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Or  perhaps  35,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  this  raise  of  $1,000,000  a  year  applied  to  all? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  no ;  I  would  not  say  that.  It  applied  to  the  telegraph  oper- 
ators and,  in  many  cases,  the  employees  of  our  commercial  departments,  man- 
agers, clerks,  and  people  of  that  kind  ;  but  principally  to  the  telegraph  operators. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  individual  amount  would  that  mean,  if  you 
know,  individually? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.    It  is  too  widely  scattered.     I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  other  statement  you  desired  to  make  to 
cover  any  other  topic  on  which  you  have  not  been  interrogated,  or  any  amplifi- 
cation or  any  explanation  of  anything  asked  you  that  you  wish  to  make?  If 
so,  you  may  do  so  now. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Walsh.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to 
say  that  rather  exemplifies  our  position  to  a  certain  extent  in  regard  to  union 
labor.  That  is  the  fact  that  we  employ,  I  presume  hundreds  of  members  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers.  We  have  never  made  any  objection  to  that. 
So  we  are  not  so  virulently  opposed  to  union  labor  as  it  stands.  It  is  more 
personal  according  to  the  individual. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  \vant  to  return  to  New  York, 
you  will  be  excused  permanently,  Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Lynch. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  LYNCH. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Henry  Lynch. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  occupation? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  am  a  commercial  telegrapher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  Winnipeg,  Canada? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Four  years  May  13. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever  a  resident  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Born  and  raised  in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Born  in  what  State? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Illinois. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  raised  in  that  State? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes ;  up  to  the  time  I  was  21  years  of  age. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  what  time  did  you  become  a  telegraph  operator? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  At  the  age  of  18,  I  think  I  completed — qualified  in  the  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did. you  learn  in  some  school,  or  how? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No;  I  learned  the  business  with  the  Wabash  Railway  and  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  at  home  in  Champaign,  111. 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  what  telegraph  companies  were  you  employed  while 
you  were  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  With  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  and  with  the  Western  Union. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Why  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  was  discharged  September  10,  1910,  for  attending  a  union  meet- 
ing held  on  West  Washington  Street  in  this  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  were  you  employed  at  the  time? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  In  the  main  office  of  the  Postal  Building.  I  was  discharged  with 
about  10  or  15  others. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  children? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  briefly  your  experience  after  you  were  dis- 
charged from  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  After  I  was  discharged  from  the  Postal  I  made  application  to 
the  various  officials  for  reinstatement,  and  I  could  not  be  reinstated.  I  went  to 
work  in  the  general  offices  of  the  Illinois  Central  on  October  1,  1910,  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  worked  there  until  December — no,  until  March  5,  1911,  when  I 
was  let  out  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  forces.  My.  record  with  the  West- 
ern Union  was  clear.  I  had  worked  for  them — started  with  the  Western  Union 
in  September — September  15,  I  believe — 1905,  and  worked  with  them  continu- 
ously until  June  17,  1907;  got  a  leave  of  absence  for  two  weeks  and  went  to 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  take  care  of  my  brother,  who  was  tubercular.  I  resigned 
from  there  and  went  west  to  Colorado  Springs  and  was.  there  about  three 
months  and  returned.  This,  of  course,  was  previous  to  my  employment  with 
the  Postal.  After  getting  out  of  the  Illinois  Central  I  made  application  to  the 
Western  Union's  chief  operator,  Shell.  He  told  me  that  my  record  was  O.  K. 
with  the  Western  Union,  but  demanded  I  should  give  him  a  clearance  before 
he  could  put  me  to  work — from  the  Postal.  I  then  saw  Chief  Operator  Powers,  of 
the  Postal,  and  he  stated  my  record  was  O.  K.,  as  far  as  working  capacity  was 
concerned,  but  was  rather  evasive  in  the  matter  of  giving  me  a  clearance.  I 
then  called  upon  Superintendent  Magill,  of  the  Postal — now  dead — and  he  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  reinstate  me  in  the  Postal,  telling  me  that  they  were  not 
in  need  of  men;  and  he  was  rather  evasive  in  giving  me  the  desired  letter  to 
the  Western  Union,  in  order  that  I  should  go  to  work  there.  At  that  time 
they  were  hiring  men  and  wanting  men  in  the  Western  Union.  I  then  invoked 
the  influence  of  the  Hon.  M.  B.  Madden,  a  Congressman  of  the  United  States, 
then  a  friend  of  Mr.  Magill's,  and  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  that  I  should  be 
restored  to  the  service.  As  a  consequence,  there  was  a  letter  issued  to  me  by 
Magill  to  Shell,  observing  that  my  record  was  good  as  he  saw  it.  Of  course, 
you  know,  I  presented  the  letter  to  Mr.  Shell,  but  he  would  not  put  me  to  work. 
And  he  kept  stalling  me  off  for  two  months,  and  between  the  two  companies, 
while  my  record  was  clear  as  a  bell  in  the  Western  Union — I  was  not  even  in 
their  strike — I  could  not  get  back  to  work. 

(Correspondence  referred  to  by  the  witness  in  the  foregoing  statement  was 
submitted,  and  appears  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Lynch 
Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  had  been  discharged  at  that  time,  had  you,  from 
the  Postal? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  was  discharged,  as  I  stated,  about  September  10,  1910.  for 
attending  a  union  meeting,  held  at  180  West  Washington  Street,  of  the  teleg- 
raphers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  leaving  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  left  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  I  felt  that  I  was 
blacklisted  by  both  companies  and  my  services  were  at  an  end  with  both  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Postal ;  and  I  went  to  Canada  to  make  a  living  at  the 
businss.  I  had  always  figured  that  the  letter  that  was  written  by  Magill  to 
Shell  was  for  a  twofold  purpose;  first,  to  placate  Congressman  Madden,  and, 
second,  to  cover  up  any  evidence  of  cooperative  blacklisting  existing  between 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  your  desire  to  remain  in  the  country  of  your  nativ- 
ity— in  this  country? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  could  you  not  obtain  employment  with  some  other 
company  or  railroad  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  could  not.  I  presume  that  I  could,  but  you  know  the  wages  are 
much  better  in  the  commercial  business  than  they  are  in  the  railroad  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  other  operators  who  claim 
to  have  been  forced  to  leave  this  country  for  the  same  reason  you  did? 
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Mr.  LYNCH.  I  do,  many  of  them.  Mr.  Walsh,  I  have  here  a  statement  of  18 
operators  in  various  parts  of  Canada  from  Vancouver  to  New  Brunswick  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  their  experience  with  the  Postal  and  with  the  Western 
Union  companies  here,  where  they  were  virtually  placed  upon  a  blacklist,  and 
had  to  pursue  the  same  policy  I  did  in  order  to  work  at  their  trade,  that  I 
would  like  to  file  with  the  commission. 

(Said  above  statement  so  offered  in  evidence  appears  among  the  exhibits  at 
the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Lynch  Exhibit  No.  2.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  please  epitomize  the  statements  in  it,  and  file  the 
entire  file  with  the  commission.  I  do  not  mean  to  epitomize  them  individually, 
but  just  state  what  they  generally  show.  Are  they  men  that  were  employed 
by  the  Western  Union  or  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.  in  different  points  in  the 
United  States,  and  do  they  claim  to  have  left  for  the  reason  given  by  you 
here? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  men  who  have  been  suspected  of  union  ac- 
tivity or  union  affiliations  or  have  been  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  have  been 
driven  all  over  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  are  men  who  have  been 
persecuted  after  they  had  worked  for  the  Western  Union  and  left  in  good 
standing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  organization  at  any  time? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Not  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  in  the  United 
States ;  I  was,  however,  in  Canada. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  you  left  here? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  your  leaving  here  had  you  been  an  organizer 
at  any  time  for  the  union? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  union  now  in  Canada? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  Canada  that  exist  here, 
or  do  you  have  contractual  relations  with  the  Commercial  Telegraph  Co.  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  We  have  contractual  relations  with  the  company  in  Canada. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  are  employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Telegraph  Co.  in  Canada? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  About  800. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  deal  with  this  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Canada  now? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  shall  have  been  there  four  years  May  14  of  this  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  time  you  were  there,  as  a  matter  of  his- 
torical knowledge,  has  or  has  not  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  in  Can- 
ada maintained  harmonious  relations  with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  We  have  raised  wages  there,  by  collective  bargaining,  I  think,  from 
1907,  1908,  or  1909,  from  a  minimum  of  $75  a  month  to  $100  a  month,  and  we 
have  reduced  the  hours  of  service  required.  We  have  secured  for  ourselves  a 
two  weeks'  holiday  with  pay.  I  might  say,  incidentally,  that  I  have  just 
finished  my  time  on  that  now,  and  we  have  established  the  right  of  having 
at  least  a  chance  to  live  as  men  and  deal  with  the  company  in  a  manly  way. 
The  conditions  in  the  United  States  in  the  telegraph  business  and  in  Canada 
are  incomparable.  All  of  the  operators  in  Canada — that  is,  the  American 
operators — who  are  about  one-third,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
being  men  blacklisted,  like  myself,  who  can  not  work  in  the  United  States, 
and  second,  men  who  would  rather  live  in  exile  than  submit  to  the  persecu- 
tion- and  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Cos.  in 
the  United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  general  feeling  among  the  men  in  Canada 
toward  their  employers? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  As  trades-unions  go,  we  have  no  room  for  complaint.  It  is  fair 
to  say,  in  justice  to  the  employer  in  Canada,  that  he  is  a  pretty  fair,  con- 
siderate man.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  of  the  Canadian  people,  employers, 
that  they  are  human  enough  and  have  enough  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  which  move  society  to-day  to  know  that  individually  working  a 
man  is  a  slave,  and  that,  collectively,  he  has  some  chance  of  bargaining,  and 
they  do  things  along  that  line.  They  do  not  make  any  discharges  up  there 
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except  for  pretty  good  reasons,  and,  of  course,  we  see  to  it  that  they  do  not; 
but,  aside  from  that,  I  think  they  are  not  inclined  to  do  so.  They  are  not 
so  grasping,  not  so  sordid,  and  do  not  propose  to  exact  the  last  pound  of  flesh 
from  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  These  letters  that  you  have,  I  wish  you  would  state  how 
you  came  to  have  them ;  were  they  gathered  purposely  by  your  organization 
or  by  some  one  here  so  that  they  might  be  presented  to  the  commission,  or 
how 'were  they  gathered? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  They  were  gathered  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  the  use  of  this  commission? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes.  I  might  say  of  this  list  of  papers  and  statements  I  have 
here,  that  they  involve  about  as  many  more  operators,  and  are  pretty  hard 
to  get — all  of  the  blacklisted  men  in  Canada — for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  out  on  the  railroads  and  in  other  lines  of  business  and  up  in  the  Yukon, 
and  some  of  them  fear  the  fangs  of  the  blacklist  of  the  Western  Union  and 
Postal,  particularly  the  Western  Union,  in  the  United  States,  and  while  they 
are  up  there  enjoying  the  comforts  and  advantages  that  accrue  from  the 
trades-unions,  they  are  morally  too  cowardly  to  make  the  statements — they 
fear  that  some  time  they  will  come  back  to  the  United  States  and  be  made 
victims  of  the  policies  carried  on  by  the  Western  Union. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  attribute  the  better  condition  of  the  workmen 
in  Canada  and  the  different  attitude  of  the  Canadian  employer  to  any  par- 
ticular legislation  that  protects  either  or  both  sides  beyond  what  we  have  in  our 
country? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that  I  can.  I  think  that  you  have  enough 
labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  I  would  think  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  this :  That  the  labor 
legislation  in  Canada  which  favors  the  workers  is  generally  enforced.  In  the 
United  States  the  great  economic  powers  throttle  it.  And  I  think  that  the  mat- 
ter of  having  a  fair-minded  set  of  people  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  at  all  for  any  corporation  to  carry  on  the  policies 
of  the  Western  Union  or  Postal  in  Canada  aside  from  the  opposition  they 
would  get  from  the  labor  unions.  I  think  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  power  of  the  press  would  lambast  them  so  they  would  not  attempt  it. 
There  exists  a  pretty  good  degree  of  honor  among  those  men  to  the  north  of  us. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Your  employment  was  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
I  understand? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  the  railroad.     Have  they  commercial  lines? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes ;  commercial  lines  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.,  like  some  other  commer- 
cial companies  are  not  separate  from  the  railroad.  The  capital  stock  liability 
is  made  up  of  bonds  that  are  wrapped  up  in  the  railroad  company.  While 
the  officials  are  separate,  it  is  handled  as  one.  So  it  has  been  previous  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Telegraph  and  the  G.  N.  W.  I  think 
the  development  of  the  private  telegraph  business  in  Canada  was  pretty  much 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  starting  possibly  about  the  same  time, 
1846.  But  we  have  in  Canada  to-day  competition  in  the  telegraph  business. 
It  is  a  Dominion  of  something  like  8,000,000  of  people,  as  you  understand,  with 
an  area  as  large  as  the  United  States,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  capitalism  is 
not  very  largely  developed  there  as  yet. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  About  this  Canadian  Pacific  telegraph  system,  I 
am  not  entirely  clear  in  my  mind.  You  are  engaged  in  purely  the  commercial 
business? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  a  commercial  office? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  though,  have  several  hundred 
thousand  places  where  the  work  is  performed  jointly,  commercial  telegraph? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes;  the  same  as  the  Western  Union  in  the  United  States  on 
the  railroads. 

Commssioner  AISHTON.  What  part  of  the  operators,  employees  of  the  tele- 
gr&ph  service  or  commercial  service,  have  contracts  with  the  Canadian  com- 
pany; what  part  which  are  operators  engaged  in  purely  a  commercial  business? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  About  800  men  in  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  and  3,500 
in  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  one-third  of  the  tel- 
egraph operators  in  Canada  were  American  citizens? 
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Mr.  LYNCH.  I  think  about  that  percentage. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  are  speaking  of  commercial  telegraphers  now? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Not  of  the  railroad  telegraphers? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No,  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  make-up  of  the  railroad. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  nny  idea  or  knowledge  as  to  the  number 
of  Canadian  operators  that  are  working  in  commercial  offices  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  are  some  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes ;  I  believe  there  are  some. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you.     You  will  be  excused,  Mr.  Lynch. 

At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(At  12.25  of  this  Tuesday,  April  13,  1915,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS 2  P.  M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  now  resume.  Mr.  Perham,  please  take  the  stand. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  H.  B.  PERHAM. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  PERHAM.  H.  B.  Perham. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  PEKHAM.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  PEKHAM.  At  the  present  time  I  am  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  Since  1901. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  business  prior  to  that  time,  please. 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  was  grand  secretary-treasurer  of  the  same  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  organization 
in  an  official  capacity? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  Since  May,  1907. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  a  telegraph  operator  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  started  as  a  telegraph  operator  in  1871. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  followed  that  for  how  long? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  Up  until  about  1895,  with  an  interim  in  there  of  three  years, 
when  I  was  out  of  the  business  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  employ- 
ment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  companies  were  you  connected  with  as  telegraph 
operator? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  With  the — mostly  with  railroads — about  15  of  them,  and  then 
I  have  worked  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  various  times  and 
places,  but  mostly  with  railroads. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever  connected  with  the  Commercial  Telegra- 
phers' Union  of  America?  I  mean  the  one  that  has  been  spoken  of  here  so 
much. 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  am  now  a  member  of  that  union,  and  helped  to  organize  it  in 
the  first  place. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  in  the  conference  of  1907  that  was  referred  to 
here  this  morning  by  Mr.  Brooks? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  was.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  my  relation  to 
that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  PERHAM.  When  that  broke  out  in  June,  I  was  here  in  Chicago,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  union  I  went  to  Washington  to  see  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Neill  to  interest  him  in  the  case. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  the  one  that  broached  the  matter  to  Dr.  Neill? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case,  that  I  was  the  first  one  to  merition 
it  to  him  to  get  him  interested  in  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  grievances. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  us  a  history  of  that  transaction. 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  explained  the  situation,  as  I  understood  it,  to  Dr.  Neill. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  situation,  briefly,  at  that  time  that  caused 
you  to  go  to  Dr.  Neill? 
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Mr.  PEKHAH.  A  strike  situation  that  was  coming  up  on  account  of  the 
grievances  suffered  by  the  men  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  Commercial 
Relay  Telegraph  offices ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  strike  of  a  "  flash  in  the  pan  " 
variety  that  was  going  to  come  on,  and  it  seemed  necessary  that  some  one  should 
try  and  intercede  for  the  men  and  get  an  agreement ;  and  we  induced  Dr.  Neill 
to  go  to  New  York  to  see  the  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  to  see  if  some  sort  of  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached.  He  went  there, 
and  I  believe  saw  Mr.  Clowry,  who  was  then  general  manager  of  that  company, 
and  he  returned  to  Washington,  where  I  met  him  again,  and  it  was  on  June  20, 
1907,  that  the  final  agreement  was  reached  by  long-distance  telephone  from 
Samuel  Gornpers'  office,  with  Dr.  Neill,  President  Gompers,  and  myself  present 
at  that  time.  We  had  considerable  trouble  in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  was  the  reason  for  the  journeys  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington in  reference  to  it. 

Now  we  took  considerable  time — something  like  7  or  10  days — to  bring  about 
that  agreement.  Later  on,  when  we  got  it  in  satisfactory  condition,  we  com- 
municated with  the  grand  executive  board  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union,  which  was  in  session  in  New  York  at  the  time,  and  President  Konen- 
kamp,  the  witness  who  was  here,  was  at  that  time  merely  a  member  of  that 
general  executive  board,  and  I  believe  he  was  the  one  who  accepted  it  for  the 
board. 

We  had  difficulty  in  finding  Mr.  S.  J.  Small,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
union;  he  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  somewhere,  and  I  believe  between  Ogden 
and  San  Francisco,  and  we  tried  to — we  were  trying  to  locate  him  by  tele- 
graph, to  see  whether  he  was  coming  east  or  going  west;  and  eventually  we 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Konenkamp  by  telephone  that  Mr.  Small  had  accepted 
the  proposition  that  was  suggested  by  the  mediator,  Dr.  Neill,  and  agreed  to 
by  the  company. 

If  you  will  notice  in  the  record,  it  states  that  the  strike  came  on  on  June  21. 
This  agreement  was  reached  about  10.30  in  the  morning  of  June  20.  The 
arguments  that  led  up  to  that  agreement  were  totally  unknown  to  the  then 
president  of  the  union;  they  were  also  unknown  to  the  employees  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  San  Francisco — no  chance  to  understand  fully 
the  agreement  that  had  been  reached.  The  boys  in  San  Francisco  went  out  on 
strike  without  the  sanction  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  union.  At  least, 
that  is  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  and  on  our  presenting  the  matter  by 
telephone  again  to  the  grand  executive  union 

Chairman  WALSH   (interrupting).  Where  were  they  located? 

Mr.  PEEHAM.  In  New  York  City,  and  we  were  in  Washington.  That  board 
proceeded  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  get  those  men  back  to  work  again,  and  actually 
went  back  there  and  got  the  men  to  resume  their  duties  with  the  telegraph 
company,  and  the  strike  came  on  afterwards  on  account  of  the  annoying 
and  provoking  conduct  of  the  local  officers  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  That  is  iny  understanding  of 
the  case. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  the  men  that  were  out  on  strike  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  agreement  that  had  been  reached, 
because  it  was  within  24  hours  of  the  strike  coming  on  that  the  agreement  was 
made.  The  agreement  was  made  in  Washington,  and  the  strike  came  on 
two  or  three  thousand  miles  away,  in  San  Francisco.  Consequently,  the  union 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  actions  that  the  men  took  at  that  time. 

Furthermore,  the  personnel  of  the  union  at  that  time  was  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  Mr.  Small  was  then  president. 

It  was  stated  here  that  Mr.  Konenkamp  was  vice  president  of  the  union  at 
the  time.  The  union  had  no  vice  president  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  executive  board  of  which, 
say,  Mr.  Konenkamp  wras  a  member? 

Mr.  PEKHAM.  It  would  be  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  union  and  to  de- 
cide just  such  questions  as  arose  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  state  further,  as  a  matter  of  information,  that  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  telegraphers  in  the  Western  Union  employ  to 
organize  and  get  on  their  feet  as  other  unions  have  done  in  other  employment. 

For  instance,  in  1863,  there  was  a  National  Telegraphers  Union,  that  went 
out  of  business  in  1869. 

In  1868  there  was  a  Telegraphers'  Protective  League,  that  went  out  of  busi- 
ness in  1870. 

There  was  a  strike  in  1869. 
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In  1875  there  was  the  Telegraphers'  Protective  Union,  which  went  out  of 
business  in  1877. 

In  1882'  there  was  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers,  and  that  went  out  of 
business  in  1883. 

In  1901  this  present  union  was  formed  and  it  still  is  in  existence  and  doing 
business. 

The  opposition  of  the  company  to  the  men  has  been  persistent  throughout  all 
that  time. 

In  1883,  in  this  city,  there  was  a  strike  on  August  1.  It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  District  Assembly  223  was  in  this  city, 
and  I  was  a  member  of  it. 

I  had  some  connection  with  that  strike.  And  the  black  list  which  was  then 
in  fashion  extended  from  the  commercial  telegraph  companies  to  every  rail- 
road in  this  country.  I  was  driven  out  of  the  telegraph  business  on  account  of 
my  actions  during  that  strike.  I  learned  the  mining  business,  prospecting, 
and  came  back  to  civilization  some  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  and  my 
name  was  off  the  list,  and  I  resumed  the  railroad  business.  But  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  the  Commercial  Telegraph  Co.  to  unionism  has  continued 
all  these  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  plan  of  organization,  if  any, 
between  the  Commercial  Telegraphers  and  the  O.  R.  T.? 

Mr.  PEEHAM.  There  is  scarcely  any.  Their  objects  and  aims  are  identical 
and  their  methods  of  doing  business  are  about  the  same. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Brooks  said  this  morning — that  he 
had  many  of  your  members  in  his  industry  and  had  no  objection  to  your 
organization.  Have  you  .had  dealings  of  any  sort  with  Mr.  Brooks  in  any 
official  capacity? 

Mr.  PEKHAM.  In  my  official  capacity  I  waited  on  him  in  the  year  1907  during 
the  strike,  during  the  pendency  of  the  strike,  in  New  York  City.  I  think  it  was 
either  in  August  or  September  of  that  year,  and  I  pleaded  with  him  and  with 
Mr.  dowry,  who  was  then  the  generall  manager,  to  come  to  some  sort  of  an 
agreement  with  his  employees.  I  spent  an  afternoon  there,  but  failed  completely 
in  my  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  Mr.  Perham,  unless  there  was  some  other  statement  that  you  de- 
sired to  make  about  which  you  were  not  asked.  I  wished  to  ask  you  about 
the  1907  conference,  it  having  been  stated  that  you  had  had  this  connection 
with  it.  Now,  if  there  was  any  other  statement  that  you  think  would  en- 
lighten us  on  the  present  subject,  you  may  make  it. 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  was  very  much  complimented  by  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Brooks,  this  morning,  but  I  assume  that  he  has  had  no  business  with 
the  railway  telegraphers  or  possibly  he  might  not  have  been  so  favorably 
impressed.  It  is  a  fact  that  at  this  present  moment  I  am  not  permitted  to  go 
into  some  of  the  general  managers'  offices,  even  in  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  on  a  formative  plane,  you  may  say,  and  gradually  making 
our  organization  perfect ;  but  it  is  not  yet  perfected.  I  have  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  scheduled,  as  we  call  it — contracts  be- 
tween the  company  nnd  the  employees — but  that  5  per  cent  still  have  to  be 
brought  to  time,  and  it  is  by  the  usual  process  of  conferences  and  probably 
strikes  before  we  can  bring  them  to  recognize  the  union. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  about  this,  that  the  formation  of  a  union  is 
one  thing  and  the  getting  of  recognition  is  another.  The  getting  of  recogni- 
tion from  employers  is  the  most  difficult  proposition.  It  is  a  question  hardly 
capable  of  arbitration — that  question  of  recognition;  but  where  a  union  once 
does  get  on  its  feet  and  is  recognized  by  the  employer  and  has  a  contract, 
why,  of  course,  business  can  go  along  in  a  more  peaceable  way  thereafter. 
And  the  Commercial  Telegraphers  have  never  reached  that  first  stage  of 
getting  the  recognition  of  the  employers.  That  is  the  trouble  at  the  present 
moment ;  these  men  do  not  want  much  beyond  recognition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  many  members  of  your  organization  also 
members  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers  in  the  same  way  as  you  are? 

Mr.  PEEHAM.  I  assume  that  there  are  possibly  500  to  1,000.  We  are  very 
closely  in  sympathy  with  that  union.  We  desire  them  to  live  and  to  flourish, 
and  we  put  our  membership  in  there  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that 
union  together  and  will  subscribe  our  money  and  do  other  things  to  get  that 
union  recognized  as  the  larger  organization  of  railroad  telegraphers  al- 
ready is. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  relative  size  of  the  two  organizations? 

Mr.  PEKHAM.  There  are  in  the  United  States  53,000,  approximately,  teleg- 
raphers employed  by  the  railroads;  and,  as  was  stated  here  this  morning,  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers  there  are  about  20,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  how  many  members  have  you  of  that  53,000? 

Mr.  PEEHAM.  About  43,000  are  organized. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  membership  of  the  other? 

Mr.  PEEHAM.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  wishes  to  interrogate  you. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  Mr.  Perham,  is  it  true  that  the  then  executive  of 
the  Commercial  Union,  following  the  strike  of  1907  or  during  it,  made  the 
statement  that  the  men  in  California — San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles — took 
the  position  that  they  would  disown  the  affiliation  with  or  authority  of  the 
organization  unless  that  authority  was  used  to  sanction  that  strike? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  that  question  because  I  was  not  there 
and  did  not  take  part  in  that,  but  I  heard  that  that  was  the  case. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  That  was  the  common  report  among  telegraphers? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARSETSON.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  present  executive  of  that 
organization  used  his  entire  influence  in  opposition  to  that  strike  and  that  he 
was  elected  to  office  later  on  on  the  basis  of  that  opposition? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  have  always  understood  that  that  was  the  case. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  I  wanted  statements  from  you,  as  fairly  cognizant 
of  the  business  of  the  telegraphers  and  of  the  information  that  prevailed 
among  them,  and  still  in  no  way  connected  with  that  strike — I  wanted  to  know 
what  you  knew.  I  have  always  understood  that  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  PERHAM.  Yes;  I  believe  that  Mr.  Konenkamp  was  very  anxious  to  over- 
come that  strike  and  to  have  that  agreement  with  Mr.  Clowry  that  was  quoted 
this  morning  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  That  has  always  been  his  idea. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  organization  and  securing  of  recognition  where  tyrannical  or 
star-chamber  methods  were  used  against  allowing  the  men  to  organize? 
Doesn't  that  always  bring  the  physical-force  element  to  the  front  among  em- 
ployees— not  necessarily  in  the  union  but  among  the  employees? 

Mr.  PEKHAM.  Among  the  employees.  They  will  do  that  without  a  union. 
They  will  fight  for  that  principle  of  recognition. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  That  is  really  the  human  side  of  it  and  not  the 
organization  side? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  Not  the  organization  side.  The  organization,  when  once  estab- 
lished, has  the  best  function ;  is  very  useful  to  the  men ;  but  to  gain  that  organi- 
zation recognition  must  come. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  And  it  is  after  the  orderly  method  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  men  that  favor  the  orderly  method  come  into  control? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  Always  the  best  men  come  to  the  front  then  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  union  that  has  gained  recognition. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  will  ask  you  some  questions? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Perham,  are  the  rules  of  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers' Union  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1907  or  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  They  have  held  conventions  yearly  since  that  time,  I  believe,  in 
which  some  slight  changes  might  have  been  made.  I  am  not  aware,  though,  of 
what  those  changes  were;  but  I  can  state,  though,  that  the  constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  union  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  in  1907. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Speaking  of  your  organization,  Mr.  Perham,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible,  under  your  organization,  would  it,  for  the  president  in  San 
Francisco  to  be  unaware  of  an  arrangement  made  by  his  executive  committee 
or  the  executive  committee  of  your  organization  in  New  York  covering  an  arbi- 
tration agreement? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  might  say  that  our  law  is  different  from  that  of  almost  any 
other  organization  I  know  of,  in  that  it  gives  the  chief  executive  officer  full 
power  in  that  regard ;  that  there  is  no  one  over  him.  He  may  approve  a  strike 
and  the  strike  may  come  on — that  is,  if  the  employees  have  voted  for  it — and 
he  may  withhold  his  approval  for  the  strike  and  the  strike  will  not  come.  That 
is  rather  extraordinary,  and  it  applies  just  simply  to  the  railroad  telegraphers. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  your  experience,  after  agreement  for  arbitration 
or  for  the  submission  of  a  subject  to  somebody  or  other  for  the  adjudication  of 
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differences,  either  by  the  president  or  by  the  executive  committee,  you  have 
never  had  any  strike  in  your  organization,  have  you? 

Mr.  PEKHAM.  I  have  never  seen  any  agreement  of  that  kind  abrogated  by  the 
men.  It  has  been  carried  out. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  is  the  strength  of  yours  or  of  any  other 
organization,  that  an  agreement  made  by  the  proper  authority  as  organized 
under  their  constitution  is  absolutely  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  It  always  has  been. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  this  particular  case  in  San  Francisco,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  strike  was  started  within  24  hours  after  the  signing  of  an  arbitration 
agreement  in  New  York? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  And  before  the  men  knew  of  the  situation 

Commissioner  AISHTON  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Mr.  PERH AM  (continuing).  May  I  explain 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  The  strike  was  quite  imminent  for  several  days  or  weeks  prior 
to  this  time ;  and  that  is  why  I  interested  myself  in  the  case,  because  I  believed 
there  was  very  much  in  mediation,  and  that  is  why  I  went  to  Washington  to  see 
if  I  could  head  off  the  strike  that  seemed  bound  to  come.  And  we  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it.  And  I  believe  if  we  had  had  four  days  in  which  to  inform 
the  men  in  San  Francisco  as  to  what  took  place  in  Washington,  that  strike  would 
not  have  come  on. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Of  course,  I  assume  that  the  executive  committee  had 
access  to  the  telegraph  wires  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  They  did. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  It  was  not  a  very  lengthy  document — that  read  by  Mr. 
Brooks  this  morning? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wired  out  there. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  received  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  or  some  of  his  associates  prior  to  the  calling  of  the 
strike,  or  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  don't  know  that,  but  I  suspect  that  was  the  case.  I  would 
like  to  explain  further.  I  was  out  in  San  Francisco  and  saw  these  men  that 
went  out  on  the  strike  prior  to  the  time  they  went  out  on  the  strike.  I  was  at 
a  meeting  there  one  Sunday  afternoon  when  400  men  were  present  who  had  just 
been  organized,  and  I  gave  them  a  lecture  for  -about  two  hours  as  to  their  duties 
as  a  union.  Mind  you,  these  men  had  just  won  their  cards  in  the  union.  They 
were  not  yet  union  men ;  they  were  raw  recruits,  and  had  got  to  learn  all  about 
the  way  the  union  transacted  business,  and  they  are  not  safe  until  they  have 
learned  that,  as  to  how  the  business  is  done.  Now,  those  telegraphers  in  San 
Francisco  were  not  aware  of  the  machinery  of  the  union  for  keeping  order  and 
keeping  business  and  gaining  advances  by  it,  but  they  would  have  to  learn  that, 
suid  they  will  have  that  to  learn  yet. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Perham,  after  that  San  Francisco  strike  took 
place,  how  long  a  time  elapsed,  do  you  remember,  before  the  men  at  Los  Angeles 
walked  out? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  that  date  ? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Do  you  know  how  long  a  time  elapsed  before  the  men 
in  Chicago  retired  from  work?  I  think  it  was  testified  that  they  did  retire? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  came  on  about  July  the  15th,  but  my 
memory  is  treacherous  about  that. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  and  as  your  memory  goes, 
the  New  York  strike  followed? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  Yes ;  it  just  spread  from  one  town  to  another  until  it  involved 
the  entire  country. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  was  or  must  have  been  knowledge,  or  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  men  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York  did  have  knowledge  of  this 
agreement  that  had  been  reached? 

Mr.  PERHAM.  I  suspect  that  they  did,  but  their  grievances  were  of  such  a 
character  that  no  man  in  the  world  could  have  prevented  them  from  striking. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  As  you  say,  it  started  with  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and 
those  things  are  dangerous  when  they  get  started? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  place  to  stop  them  is  before  they  get  started? 

Mr.  PEBHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  has  always  been  your  experience? 
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Mr.  PEBHAM.  My  experience  is  that  to  get  tlie  men  organized  and  put  under 
control  is  one  of  the  methods  of  bringing  industrial  peace;  and  there  can  be 
no  peace  for  the  commercial  telegraph  companies  until  they  recognize  the  union 
of  employees  and  do  business  as  other  people  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Perham. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Barrett. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  G.  BARRETT. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Edward  G.  Barrett. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Barrett? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  Downers  Grove,  111. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Repeater  attendant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  telegraph  business? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  wyhat  that  is,  please,  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  To  adjust  repeaters,  single,  duplex,  or  quadruple. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  the  operation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  adjust  them  so  they  repeat  into  the  sounders  that  the  op- 
erators receive  from  and  keep  them  in  working  order. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  what  company  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  company  in  any  other 
capacity  ? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Special  agent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever  a  regular  telegraph  operator? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Covering  what  period  of  years  were  you  an  operator? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Ten  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever — what  is  the  nature  of  your  work — the 
work  of  a  special  agent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Well,  it  is  secret  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  what  it  is. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Well,  you  follow  out  the  orders  of  your  superior,  whatever 
they  may  be,  whatever  you  are  assigned  to,  whatever  case  it  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  orders  given  to  you  in  writing  usually? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  act  as  special  agent  for  the  company? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  From  January  to  April,  1911,  and  from  January  to  October 
in  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  assignment? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Shoemaker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  the  Shoemaker  that  has  been  testified  about  here? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  apply  for  the  place  or  were  you  selected? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was  selected. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  selected? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  by  Mr.  Shoemaker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  were  you  stationed  at  the  time  you  were  selected? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  the  Chicago  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  1911? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  did  you  work  at  the  time  yon  were  selected 
in  1912? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  the  Chicago  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  first  assignment  after  you  were  selected? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  said  that  you  acted  under  the  orders  of  your  superior. 
What  were  the  orders  you  first  received  after  your  selection  as  special  agent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  To  check  up  unionism. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  To  ascertain  who  were  members  of  the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  the  modus  operand!  to  us. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Well,  by  legitimate  detective  methods  is  all  I  can  explain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  do  your  first  work  in  that  line? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  El  Paso. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Not  then. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;  later  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  While  you  were  a  special  agent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  compensation  of  a  special  agent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  varies. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  compensation  as  a  special  agent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  One  hundred  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  highest  compensation  paid  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  lowest? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Ninety  dollars,  I  believe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  did  you  have  an  expense  account? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  what  items  you  were  permitted  to  charge 
upon  that  expense  account. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Board. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Lodging  and  drinks,  if  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No ;  well,  it  included  car  fare. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  an  expense  attached  to  joining  the  union,  an 
initiation  fee,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;  it  also  included  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  also  paid  your  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  pay  the  dues  out  of  your  expenses? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  had  no  dues. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Aren't  there  any  dues  in  the  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was  in  there  only  a  short  while. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  organization  did  you  join,  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers' ? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  join  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Oklahoma  and  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  first  do  in  El  Paso? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Sir? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  first  do  in  El  Paso? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Got  a  job  and  went  to  work  as  a  telegraph  operator. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  any  report  of  union  men  at  that  place? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  there  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  tt  happen  you  did  not  make  a  report  from  that 
place? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did  not  find  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  went  from  there,  where? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  To  Oklahoma  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  joined  the  union  there? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  a  report  from  that  place? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  whom  did  you  make  a  report  from  that  place? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Superintendent  Lingafelt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  was  superintendent  where? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  Oklahoma  city. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  what  name  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  My  own. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  true  name? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  join  the  union  under  that  name? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings? 

Mr.  BAERETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  how  you  joined  the  union. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  By  letter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  get  a  union  card? 

Mr.  BAKRETT.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  paid  the  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  charged  that  on  your  expense  account? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  turn  in  any  names  of  persons  who  belonged  to 
the  union  at  that  place? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  ascertain  them? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  By  talking  to  them  and  seeing  their  cards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  it.  Did  you  tell  them  you  were  a  union 
man? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  in  your  own  way  how  you  did  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  is  nothing  more  to  describe  than  what  I  have  answered 
you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  is  nothing  more  to  describe  than  what  I  have  answered. 
I  have  answered  your  question  as  fully  as  I  can. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  telegraph  operators  did  you  report  from  Okla- 
homa city? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Six. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  where  did  you  take  them,  at  your  office? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  various  places. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Did  you  buy  them  drinks  and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  tell  you  freely  that  they  belonged? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  They  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  other  way  to  check  the  matter  up  than 
by  these  questions? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Only  by  seeing  their  cards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  mentioned  that ;  you  sent  the  list  to  the  com- 
pany, to  Mr.  Lingafelt? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  told  him  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  these  men  discharged? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  know ;  they  were  not  there  while  I  was  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  know ;  a  couple  of  months,  I  should  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  acted  as  a  telegraph  operator  during  the  time? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  $100  a  month  include  your  service  to  the  tele- 
graph company  both  as  special  agent  and  as  operator? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  believe  you  could  put  it  that  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  way  it  is?  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  that  way, 
of  course. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  explain  it  to  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  total  compensation  was  $100  a  month. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir;  $100  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  go  from  Oklahoma  city? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  do  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  went  to  work  in  the  main  office  as  a  regular  operator. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  went  to  work  in  the  main  office  as  a  regular  operator. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  regular  operator? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  still  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  resign? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  sent  them  my  card. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  returned  your  card? 
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Mr.  BAEEETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  you  came  to  Chicago  did  you  belong  to  the  union 
here? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  act  as  special  agent  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  act  as  special  agent  in  Chicago  at  any  time? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  come  then — where  was  your  next  service  as 
special  agent? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  I  was  hired  by  Mr.  Shoemaker,  in  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  sent  where? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  I  was  sent  to  Memphis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  not  a  member  of  the  union  when  you  were 
hired  this  time? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  join  the  union? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Later  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  At  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  get  a  list  of  names  at  Memphis? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  There  were  none  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  go  direct  from  Memphis  to  New  York? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  go  before  you  went  to  New  York? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  To  Atlanta. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  engaged  in  the  same  work  there? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  do  in  Atlanta? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  I  stayed  there  a  while,  and  was  sent  from  there  to  Savannah. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  act  as  operator  in  Atlanta? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  were  you  in  Atlanta? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  Four  or  five  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  checking  up  there? 

Mr.  BABBETT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  business  were  you  doing  for  the  company  there? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  Resting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  resting? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Yes.     [Laughter.] 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  make  no  audible  expression  of  your  feelings  while 
the  commission  is  in  session. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Atlanta? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  To  Savannah. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  were  you  at  Savannah? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  About  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  work  for  the  telegraph  company  there? 

Mr.  BABBETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  an  operator? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  send  any  list  from  Savannah? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  because  you  were  unable  to  discover  any  there? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  I  did  not  discover  any  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  go  from  Savannah? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  To  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  do  in  New  York? 

Mr.. BAEEETT.  Worked  for  Mr.  Shoemaker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  act  as  operator? 

Mr.  BABBETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  what  your  duties  were  while  working  for 
Mr.  Shoemaker. 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Well,  standing  on  the  block,  as  the  boys  call  it,  on  the  corner, 
nnd  seeing  if  I  could  pick  up  anything. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  seeing  whether  you  could  ascertain  whether  or 
not  any  persons  belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  BAERETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  union  then? 

Mr.  BAERETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  join? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  know  just  what  date  it  was,  but  it  was  later  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  join  under  the  same  name  that  you  joined  in 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  what  name  did  you  come  in? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Under  the  name  of  McEwen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  first  name? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  what  first  name  did  you  join? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Arthur. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  first  name,  Edward  G.,  Barrett? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  turn  in  a  list  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was  not  required  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  any  report  in  New  York? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Verbal  reports  only. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  did  you  report  in  New  York? 

Mr.   BARRETT.  None. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  able  to  ascertain  any  in  New  York? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  there,  as  far  as  you  found  out,  that  be- 
longed to  the  union? 

Mr.  BAERETT.  There  were  probably  some  there ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  not  able  to  ascertain,  you  mean? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  know  just  how  long ;  two  or  three  months,  I  presume. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  attend  union  meetings  there? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  simply  talked  to  individuals  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  your  practice  while  you  were  doing  this  work  to 
attempt  to  organize  the  men? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH*  Apparently  organize  them  into  a  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  went  out  to  Oklahoma  did  you  call  a  meeting 
of  a  number  of  the  operators  in  your  room  and  ask  them  to  join  the  union  ? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did  not  call  that  meeting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting  being  held 
there? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Well,  they  simply  suggested  it  and  I  agreed  to  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  suggested  it;  what  individual? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  you  were  in  that  meeting? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Six  or  seven. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  in  your  room? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  was  it  six  or  seven  men  that  you  reported  were  in 
your  room? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  They  were. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  reported  none  others? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  None  others. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  had  they  joined  the  union  as  yet? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  They  were  all  members. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  They  were  all  members? 

Mr.  BAKKETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  they  happen  to  meet  in  your  room? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Well,  some  one  wanted  to  know  where  they  should  meet,  and  I 
told  them  they  could  have  my  room  if  they  wanted  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  in  a  hotel? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  telegraphers  with  whom  you  worked  in  Oklahoma 
ascertain  what  your  business  was? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  do  work  in  any  other  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  visit  telegraph  operators  in  Albany,  New  York 
State,  and  represent  yourself  as  representing  an  artificial  leg  concern  in  Minne- 
apolis? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  believe  I  did,  but  not  in  this  connection  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  act  as  special  agent  altogether? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  From  January  to  April,  1911,  and  from  January  to  October, 
1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  stated  all  of  the  men  you  reported? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  believe  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  is  the  number? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  months  were  you  in  the  service  altogether  as 
special  agent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  About  a  year;  something  like  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  a  year,  and  during  that  time  you  say  you  reported 
but  six  men  that  belonged  to  the  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  were  the  ones  that  met  in  your  room  in  Oklahoma 
city? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  the  special  service  at  present? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  any  detective  agency? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  detective  agency? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Thiel  Detective  Agency. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  A  couple  of  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Covering  what  period? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  ago  was  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  must  have  been  10  or  12  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  engaged  in  this  same  line  of  work? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Among  the  telegraphers? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Not  wholly.     I  was  engaged  in  general  detective  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  it  have  to  do  with  industrial  matters  alone? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Sometimes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  services? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Sometimes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  were  paid  $100  a  month  for  services  both  as 
operator  and  as  detective.  When  you  came  back  to  Chicago  after  your  first 
venture  and  dropped  the  rdle  of  detective,  what  were  you  paid? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Eighty  dollars. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  When  you  joined  the  organization — that  is,  the 
telegraphers'  union — did  you  take  an  obligation? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  GARRETSON.  Not  sure? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  know  I  did  not. 

Mr.  GARRETSON.  You  know  you  did  not?    That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  you  may  be  excused. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask :  Did  you  have 
any  other  line  of  investigation  during  this  period? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  When  you  were  employed  in  this  capacity  other  than 
getting  the  names  of  men  belonging  to  the  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  wish  you  would  describe  to  the  chairman  some  of 
those  duties,  please. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  was  a  case  of  stealing  I  checked  up.    That  is  all  I  know. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Stealing  from  the  company? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No;  I  don't  believe  so,  other  than  looking  after  the  general 
benefit  of  them  so  far  as  I  could. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  your  instructions  from  your  company  cover  the 
general  inspection  of  the  service — of  the  property? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  didn't  get  instructions  from  the  company.  Shoemaker  was 
my  instructor.  That  was  his  instructions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  his  instructions? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  efforts  you  made  to  gather  the  names  of 
union  men  and  send  in  or  to  verbally  give  in  to  the  officials,  did  you  make  the 
mistake  of  any  one  man  who  was  not  a  union  man? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  what  way  were  you  sure  that  you  did  not? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Because  I  saw  their  cards. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  you  did  not  take  an  obligation  in  the  or- 
ganization? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  signed  some  kind  of  a  paper,  but  I 
didn't  read  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Signed  a  paper  but  didn't  read  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes ;  signed  it  just  because  it  was  an  application  shoved  at  me. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  did  you  get  your  card? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  By  mail. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Sent  you  by  mail? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  first  one ;  Konenkamp  gave  me  the  second. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Konenkamp  personally? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Personally. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  his  office? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  At  his  office. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Didn't  go  through  any  form  of  initiation? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  handed  it- to  you  and  said  you  were  a  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  feel  in  accepting  membership  in  that 
organization  you  had  assumed  any  responsibility  toward  the  organization  or 
its  members? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  that  there  was  an  obligation  that  you 
would  not  knowingly  do  personal  injury  to  a  member? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  dont'  think  there  was. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wouldn't  any  obligation  of  that  kind  go  with  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Had  you  any  idea  as  to  there  being  any  such  obli- 
gation from  the  members  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  just  what  that  organiza- 
tion is  formed  for? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNELL.  What  is  your  conception  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  men  are  trying  to  better  themselves  and 
the  company  won't  have  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  feel  that  you  were  working  right  in  line  with 
the  company  in  preventing  men  from  getting  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  where  I  get  my  bread  and  butter. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  feel  if  the  men  bettered  their  condition  by 
organization  and  increasing  of  wages  and  rates  and  hours  of  labor,  better  their 
working  conditions,  that  you  would  not  enjoy  also  that  result? 
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Mr.  BAERETT.  I  do  not  know.     I  presume  I  would. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  that  would  not  probably  overcome,  be 
of  greater  amount  of  service  to  you  than  that  which  the  company  was  giving 
you? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  service  of  the  Thiel  Detective  Agency  were 
you  engaged  in  gathering  information  as  to  what  organizations  were  doing? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  as  to  whether  they  were  preparing  for  strikes 
or  not? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  did  you  ever  attend  their  meetings,  union 
meetings  of  organizations;  did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  of  their  union? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  what  way  did  you  gather  the  information? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Just  merely  hearsay. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  turned  that  in  to  the  Thiel  Agency? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Just  as  I  found  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  as  you  heard  it? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Hearsay. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Upon  that  information  your  employer  would  fur- 
nish to  parties  seeking  that  information  as  being  reliable  information? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  I  don't  know  what  he  would  furnish. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  only  basis  of  your  information  was  simply 
hearing  men  talk? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  That  is  all.  I  have  reported  my  stuff.  I  never  padded  my  re1 
ports. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Never  padded  them? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  No,  sir ;  they  were  straight. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  you  were  always  absolutely  accurate  in 
your  conception  of  what  men  were  talking  about? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  I  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  For  instance,  in  barrooms — you  would  hear  them 
talk  in  barrooms? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Lots  of  them  talk  there,  but  that  talk  don't  go. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  a  man  talking 
in  a  barroom? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  you  have  been  in  such  places? 

Mr.  BARBETT.  Yes.- 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  I  understand  some  of  your  expense  account 
was  for  the  purpose  of  buying  drinks,  you  say? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Occasionally. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  State  what  your  purpose  would  be  in  buying  a  man 
a  drink? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  Because  he  was  a  good  fellow,  something  like  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  good  fellowship? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  you  endeavor  to  furnish  him  several  drinks 
so  that  he  might  become  a  free  talker? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  there  any  other  peculiar  means  that  you  used 
in  your  way  of  securing  information? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  All  open  and  aboveboard? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  never  made  it  known  among  men  that  you 
came  among  that  you  were  watching  them? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  didn't  think  that  that  was  necessary? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  That  was  not  my  business. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  Mendota,  111. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Where  do  your  people  live  now? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  My  folks  are  all  dead  except  by  immediate  family. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  have  a  family? 
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Mr.  BABBETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  BAEKETT.  The  same  place  I  gave  as  my  address. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Where  did  you  learn  the  trade? 

Mr.  BAKBETT.  Mendota. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

Mr.  BAREETT.  Oh,  I  don't  know.    I  worked  there  for  years. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  long;  don't  you  know  approximately  how  many 
years  ? 

Mr.  BAREETT.  Ever  since  I  was  a  kid  about  17. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  worked  there  about  17  years? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  Ever  since  I  was  a  boy  about  17  I  have  worked  as  an  operator 
off  and  on. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  long  did  you  work  in  Mendota? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  other  places  have  you  worked  besides  at  Men- 
dota? 

Mr.  BABEETT.  Various  places  on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  various  places  on  the  Burlington?  Did  you 
ever  belong  to  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  I  have. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  have? 

Mr.  BABRETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Did  you  perform  this  same  character  in  that  when  you 
were  in  the  railroad  company's  employ  regarding  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  telegraphers  that  you  did  with  the  others? 

Mr.  BAEEETT.  I  did  not. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  obligation  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers  and  I  am  going  to  read  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you 
signed  it?  It  is  an  application  and  obligation  together.  It  reads: 

"  I,"  and  then  a  place  for  your  name,  "  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord,  do 
most  solemnly  and  sincerely  promise  and  affirm  upon  my  sacred  honor,  that 
I  will  never  reveal  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  union,  which  have  been  heretofore, 
shall  be  at  this  time,  or  may  at  any  future  period  be  communicated  to  me  as 
such,  to  any  person  whomsoever,  unless  lawfully  authorized  to  do  so;  that  I 
will  obey  and  abide  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  union,  so  far  as  they 
shall  come  to  my  knowledge;  that  I  will  not  knowingly  wrong,  cheat,  or  de- 
fraud a  member  of  this  union ;  that  I  will  assist  all  destitute,  worthy  members 
of  the  union  who  may  apply  to  me  for  relief  when  in  my  power  to  do  so ;  that 
I  will  give  employment  to  a  member  of  this  union  in  preference  to  a  stranger, 
other  things  being  equal ;  that  I  will  give  members  due  and  timely  notice  of 
any  danger  that  I  may  know  to  threaten  their  families ;  that  I  will  recognize 
all  signs  which  may  be  given  me  by  members  of  this  union  and  will  endeavor  at 
all  times  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  union ;  that  I  will  not  teach 
the  art  of  telegraphy  to  any  person  or  persons ;  that  I  will  not  recommend  any 
candidate  for  membership  in  this  union  whom  I  may  have  reason  to  believe 
would  prove  unworthy  of  the  sacred  name  of  brother.  All  this  I  most  solemnly 
?.nd  sincerely  promise  and  affirm  with  a  steadfast  resolution  to  keep  and  per- 
form the  same  without  the  least  equivocation  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever." 

When  you  made  application  for  membership  in  the  Commercial  Telegraphers, 
did  you  sign  a  document  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.     I  never  read  it.     I  simply  signed  it. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Then,  if  you  read  the  regular  application  blank  of 
the  organization,  did  you  sign  the  application  blank  where  you  stated  where  you 
were  born  and  the  date  of  your  birth  and  how  long  you  had  been  a  telegrapher 
and  by  whom  you  were  then  employed  and  where  your  present  place  of  employ- 
ment is  and  your  address? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  I  believe  there  was  some  such  thing  as  that  previous  to  the 
strike,  when  I  joined,  in  good  faith. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  When  I  asked  the  question  where  you  had  been  be- 
sides Mendota,  can  you  remember  where  you  have  been  employed  in  the  tele- 
graph business  in  other  cities  besides  Mendota,  New  York,  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  other  cities  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  BAEBETT.  No ;  not  at  present ;  I  can  not  remember. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Where  were  you  located  when  you  were  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  BARBETT.  Clinton,  Iowa. 
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Commissioner  LENNON.  Clinton,  Iowa? 

Mr.  BAKRETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  year  were  you  a  member  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  1889. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  long  did  that  membership  continue? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  remember. 

.Commissioner  LENNON.  Was  it  before  or  after  your  employment  by  the  Thiel 
Detective  Agency? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Long  years  before. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Before? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  came  you  to  get  out,  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Went  in  the  train  service  and  I  dropped  it. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  place,  what  train  service? 

Mr.  BARRETT.     Switchman. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Did  you  belong  to  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America  and  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Trainmen? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  sir ;  neither  one. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Belonged  to  neither  one  of  them.  Did  you  ever  join 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Where? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  St.  Louis.  • 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Did  you  join  the  lodge  of  which  Mr.  Perham  was  a 
member  ? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  believe  so. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  were  acquainted  with  him  there? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Not  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  long  were  you  a  member  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  don't  remember. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  long  did  you  continue  to  be  a  member? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  still  a  member,  I  believe. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  are  still  a  member — you  are  now  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  pay  dues  in  the  Order  of  Railway  Teleg- 
raphers now? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  WThere  is  your  card  now,  what  local  union? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Chicago,  91.    Never  attended  a  meeting  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  look  at  this  paper  which  I  hand 
you,  which  begins  in  this  way  [reading] : 

"  Question.  Are  you  willing  to  take  upon  yourself  a  solemn  and  binding  obli- 
gation of  secrecy  and  obedience — one,  however,  that  will  not  interfere  with 
your  religion,  the  duty  you  owe  your  country,  your  family,  or  yourself?  " 

In  filling  in  that  blank — I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  your  signature — that  you 
filled  that  in  in  the  place  that  is  mentioned,  where  your  name  appears?: 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;  that  is  my  writing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  my  writing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Look  at  that.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
wrote  that,  did  you  not?  Your  writing  appears  at  the  top,  where  you  answered 
the  question,  "  Yes,"  you  were  willing  to  take  the  obligation,  and  at  the  bottom 
where  you  signed  it? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No;  I  didn't  read  that  at  that  time.  Don't  know  anything 
about  it.  Just  merely  signed  it  when  it  was  shoved  at  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  in,  carrying  out  your  work  as  special  agent  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  a  falsehood  where  it  will  help  you  in  your  work? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not.    I  am  square  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  square  about  it.     Don't  you  talk  to  the  men? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  that  way  I  never  give  the  men  the  worst  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Don't  you  profess  great  friendship  for  the  men,  for  the 
union,  and  for  their  welfare? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Did  you  ever  see  a  detective  that  did  not?  What  kind  of 
business  is  he  in? 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  just  asking.  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence with  them.  Did  you  take  an  obligation,  I  am  asking,  when  you  joined  the 
Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  that  was  not  read 
at  all  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No;  but  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That's  what  I  mean. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  did  not  read  that  one? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I*  think  I  just  simply  signed  the  application. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Wesley 
Russell? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  know  of  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  secretary  of  this  organization? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  write  him  a  letter  from  Downers  Grove? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  you  came  back  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  which  you  stated  [reading]  :  "  Yours  dated  July  5 
reached  me  last  night  at  7  p.  m.,  too  late  to  take  any  action  toward  seeing  the 
president " 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing  reading).  "However,  it  does  not  matter  much, 
as  some  one  has  done  me  all  the  harm  possible.  Nothing  that  the  president 
could  do  would  take  off  the  sting  of  what  has  already  been  done.  I  am  glad 
that  my  true  friends,  who  have  known  me  for  years,  do  not  believe  the  story. 
You  seem  to  have  condemned  me  in  advance  and  started  the  story  without  giv- 
ing me  a  chance.  However,  it  is  just  as  well.  Cross  my  name  off  your  books 
and  let  it  go  at  that." 

Did  you  write  that? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  also  write  this  letter,  dated  June  14  [reading] : 
"WESLEY  RUSSELL,  Chicago,  III.: 

"  I  understand  there  is  a  story  going  round  Chicago  office  that  I  am  a  spotter 
for  the  company  and  that  the  boys  are  to  look  out  for  me.  This  makes  me 
good  and  sore,  and  if  you  have  any  evidence  to  that  effect  or  believe  so  ridicu- 
lous a  story  I  want  you  to  cross  my  name  off  your  books.  I  herewith  send 
you  my  card  to  do  as  you  please  with.  If  you  think  I  am  O.  K.,  you  may 
return  it;  if  you  think  I  am  what  is  being  told  about  me  (a  spotter),  destroy 
it,  and  forget  that  I  ever  was  a  member  of  the  order.  Because  I  refuse  to  tell 
everybody  all  about  my  family  and  private  affairs,  I  presume  this  story  has 
been  circulated.  I  am  willing  to  tell  you  personally,  but  I  refuse  to  acquaint 
everybody.  I  just  learned  of  this  this  morning,  and  I  am  so  hot  about  it  I 
could  fight.  This  is  a  rank  injustice  to  me. 

"  I  have  never  shown  anyone  here  my  card  or  said  a  word  to  anyone  that 
would  even  lead  them  to  think  I  was  a  member,  and  this  story  going  round 
without  a  chance  for  me  to  disclaim  it  is  putting  me  in  bad. 

"  Of  course  I  expect  to  get  fired  if  the  company  ever  get  to  hear  of  it  or  find 
out  that  I  have  ever  held  a  card. 
"Yours,  truly, 

"  E.  G.  BARRETT." 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.   Reynolds. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWARD  REYNOLDS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Edward  Reynolds. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  address,  please? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  My  home  or  business? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Home  and  business. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  live  at  New  Rochelle,  State  of  New  York ;  business  address, 
253  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  position,  please? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  am  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph &  Cable  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  It  will  be  two  years  this  May. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  prior  to  that  time  did  you  have  any  official  connection 
with  this  company? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity,  please? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  was — do  you  want  me  to  begin  and  go  backwards? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  may  be  if  you  would  go  backwards  it  would  be  more 
enlightening. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Before  that  I  held  the  title  of  assistant  to  vice  president  and 
assistant  to  the  president;  prior  to  that  I  was  the  vice  president  and  general 
auditor ;  for  10  years  prior  to  that  I  was  general  auditor ;  prior  to  that  I  was 
chief  clerk  to  the  second  vice  president ;  prior  to  that  I  was  for  2  years  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of  what  is  known  as  the  eastern  division; 
prior  to  that  I  was  chief  clerk  for  the  district  superintendent,  having  charge 
of  the  operation  in  that  district ;  prior  to  that  I  was  a  telegrapher  in  the  New 
York  City  offices. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  give  us  a  brief  sketch  and  history  of 
your  company  and  its  relation  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  ? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  has  no  relations  whatever  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  give  a  brief  history  of  your  company  since  its 
formation,  and  whether  or  not  it  has  consolidated  with  or  absorbed  any  other 
telegraph  company. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  I  was  not  with  the  company  in  the  early  days  of  its 
formation.  I  believe  at  that  time  there  were  a  number  of  separate,  inde- 
pendent local  companies,  having  contracts  or  relations  with  each  other,  that 
were  gradually  joined  together  and  formed  into  one  system;  and  since  that 
time  the  company  has  been  extended  gradually  until  we  now  have  a  system  ex- 
tending all  over  the  United  States  and  through  Canada  by  means  of  a  working 
arrangement  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.,  and  to  Europe  our 
connection  is  through  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.,  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
China,  and  Japan  by  means  of  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Co.  We  reach 
Cuba  by  means  of  our  contracts  with  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.  of  Cuba,  and 
we  reach  the  island  of  Haiti  by  the  United  States  &  Haiti  Cable  Co.  We 
reach  Bermuda  by  means  of  the  Bermuda  Cable  Co.  So  our  system  of  com- 
panies extends  from  Europe  on  the  one  side  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  China, 
and  Japan  on  the  other,  covering  the  United  States  very  completely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  any  subsidiary  companies  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  companies  that  furnish  messenger  service  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  capitalization — total? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  I  could  not  say.  You  know  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  independent  companies,  you  might  almost  call  them 
system  companies.  Each  one  of  those  companies  has  separate  incorporation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Operating  in  the  different  States? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Operating  in  the  different  States  and  incorporated  in  differ- 
ent States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  are  there,  please? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  40. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  the  organization  formed?  Does  your  company 
own  the  stock,  or  majority  of  the  stock,  in  those  companies?  How  is  the 
control  effected? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Most  of  these  40  companies — all  have  community  interests — 
and  I  should  not  say  just  where  the  stock  ownership  rests. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  employees  have  you? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  could  not  say  positively ;  but  I  should  estimate  that  from 
general  experience  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000,  including  messenger 
boys. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  those  operators — telegraph  operators? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Why,  I  should  say  between  five  and  six  thousand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  a  general  way,  what  has  been  the  policy  of  your  com- 
pany toward  dealing  with  its  employees?  I  wish  you  would  just  sketch  as 
briefly  and  comprehensibly  as  possible  what  scheme  you  have  for  adjusting 
grievances,  for  fixing  wage  scales,  and  the  like. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  our  company — we  have  a  union  of  employees.  That 
union  pays  sick  benefits,  death  benefits,  and  provision  is  made  by  which  the 
members  of  that  association  or  union  of  employees  can  present  any  grievance 
they  may  have  through  regularly  established  official  channels.  I  think, 
perhaps,  I  should  read  you  that  section  which  makes  that  point  clear. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would;  and  then,  if  you  will,  please,  submit — 
is  that  a  book  of  the  by-laws  and  constitution? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Of  that  employees'  association? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  Well,  we  will  be  glad  if  you  will  submit  that  to 
the  commission. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  it.     The  latter  part  of  it  reads : 

"  The  company  contemplates  that  this  association  may  be  made  the  means 
of  remedying  local  complaints  by  affording  a  ready  means  by  which  complaints 
may  be  properly  considered;  and  also  that  it  may  be  turned  to  the  purposes 
of  self-help  and  the  advancement  of  its  members  socially,  educationally,  and 
materially,  all  of  which  objects  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  the  company." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  there  any  machinery  provided  for  the  employees 
under  that  constitution  by  which  grievances  are  presented  collectively? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes.  The  members  of  this  association  elect  their  own  officers, 
the  officers  consisting  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  an  executive 
committee,  everyone  of  which  officers  and  committee  come  from  the  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  take  up  the  question  of  fixing  wages  with  you, 
also? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No;  they  never  have,  because  since  this  association  was 
formed  there  has  never  been  any  dissatisfaction  over  the  question  of  wages  in 
my  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  situation  in  your  company  with  reference  to 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  men  toward  the  officials? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  can  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  dissatisfaction  that  I 
am  -aware  of.  The  relations  of  our  employees  to  the  company  are  the  most 
cordial,  and  it  may  interest  the  members  of  the  commission  here  to  know  that 
I  have  not  been  at  my  office  in  New  York  for  upwards  of  three  months.  During 
that  time  I  have  been  visiting  offices  throughout  all  sections  of  the  country,  and 
I  see  no  signs  of  unrest  or  discontent  of  any  form  among  our  people. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  part  of  your  general  policy  to  ascertain  the  labor 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  service? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  It  is  my  business  to  know  the  conditions  in  every  part  of  the 
service  if  the  business  is  to  be  successfully  conducted ;  that  is  necesary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  company  any  understanding  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  as  to  wages,  hours  of  employment,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  None  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  company  have  any  understanding  with  the 
Western  Union  Co.  of  any  character  whatsoever  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
operators? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  exchange  references  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  as  to  the  qualifications  or 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  may  be  that  local  chief  operators,  on 
their  own  initiative,  may  ask  each  other  questions;  but  it  is  not  with  my  ap- 
proval. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  any  employee  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  find  work  with  your  company? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  question  raised  about  that  proposition? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No ;  if  he  presents  himself  and  fills  out  the  application  blank 
and  satisfies  the  one  to  whom  he  makes  application  he  will  be  employed  no 
matter  where  he  comes  from. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  reason  given  in  a  great  many 
instances  for  the  discharge  of  operators  by  the  Western  .Union  Co.  consists  of 
the  words  written  into  the  service  letter,  "  for  cause."  And  it  has  been  stated 
here  that  among  other  things — that  the  chief  thing  that  means  is  that  the  man 
has  affiliated  himself  with  a  labor  organization.  If  the  name  of  the  operator 
appeared  on  the  reference  list  as  discharged  with  cause  would  he  be  given 
employment  by  your  company? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes;  if  he  satisfied  the  man  to  whom  he  applied  that  he  was 
deserving  of  employment  and  we  had  any  work  to  give  him. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  would  not  refuse  him  employment  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  belonged  to  a  telegraphers'  union? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No;  but  if  he  came  to  us  and  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  I  think  that  would  be  considered 
carefully  before  we  employed  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  would  that  be  a  cause,  generally  speaking,  for  re- 
fusing to  employ  a  man? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Right  there  I  would  like  to  explain  that  prior  to  1907,  when 
this  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  was  being  formed,  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.  made  no  objection.  It  did  not  favor  it  or  show  any  disfavor  for  it.  The 
members  were  permitted  to  wear  their  buttons  openly,  and  about  a  year 
prior  to  1907  a  situation  developed  where  the  union  operators  undertook  to 
coerce  and  intimidate  their  associates. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  in  1907? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Prior  to  1907.  They  began  their  tactics  of  intimidation 
against  the  other  operators  to  force  them  to  join  the  union.  They  even  went 
so  far  as  to  purposely  make  errors  in  the  transmission  of  messages  when  work- 
ing with  nonunion  operators,  in  order  to  bring  reproach  on  those  operators; 
and  those  errors  resulted  in  damage  claims  being  made  against  the  company 
and  also  injured  the  business  of  the  public. 

Around  August,  1907,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  oppose  our  men 
joining  the  union,  90  to  100  per  cent  of  our  operators  were  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  union. 

On  August  12,  1907,  our  men  walked  out,  without  presenting  any  grievance 
and  without  making  any  demands  upon  us.  They  did  it  because  they  said  they 
had  been  ordered  by  a  union  to  strike,  and  they  struck.  They  afterwards  did 
everything  in  their  power  not  only  to  injure  the  business  of  the  public  but  to 
injure  the  company,  and  I  do  not  mind  saying  flatly  that  that  sort  of  a  union 
I  am  opposed  to.  It  injures  the  business  of  the  country ;  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  men  themselves.  The  business  of  telegraphing  in  these  days  of 
keen  competition  can  not  be  maintained  under  that  sort  of  procedure,  and  for 
that  reason  we  are  opposed  to  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  because 
that  union  to-day  is  practically  the  same  union  it  was  in  1907 ;  as  far  as  I  can 
see  it  has  not  changed  its  policy  or  its  tactics.  That  is  our  position,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  company  any  agreement  with  the  employees 
governing  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  methods  in  use  by  the  com- 
pany in  hiring  operators;  to  whom  do  they  apply  and  what  references  are 
necessary? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  they  seek  employment  in  one  of  the  large  relay  offices, 
where  the  chief  operator  is  designated  as  the  one  to  employ,  they  apply  to  him, 
and  there  is  an  application  for  them  to  fill  out,  which  is  mostly  for  the  purpose 
of  record.  If  they  seek  employment  in  an  outside  town,  the  application  is 
usually  made  to  the  manager  of  the  office  if  it  is  more  than  a  one-man  office, 
and  if  it  is  a  one-man  office  they  apply  to  the  superintendent  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  territory  in  which  the  office  is  situated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  their  references  sent  to  the  different  headquarters  for 
approval  ? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  company  use  a  cipher  code  for  transmitting 
references  ? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No;  they  are  not  transmitted. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  what  means  you  use  to  safeguard  the  com- 
pany from  the  employment  of  those  whom  you  object  to  as  being  members  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Why,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  that ; 
when  an  operator  leaves  our  service  in  good  standing  he  is  given  a  card;  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  got  one  or  not.  He  is  given  a  card  which  shows 
he  left  the  service  on  good  standing  with  the  company,  with  the  chief  operator 
where  he  left,  so  he  may  use  it.  Did  I  answer  your  question  fully? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  I  think  you  did.  Was  there  something  you  wished 
to  add  in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  was  going  to  say  that  perhaps  right  here  would  be  a  good 
place  to  read  a  letter  taken  from  our  files  and  sent  to  me  for  possible  use 
here.  It  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  we  deal  with  our  opera- 
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tors.     Here  is  a  letter  written  June  4,  1914,  to  an  operator  in  the  New  York 
office  who  had  resigned.     [Reading:] 

NEW  YORK,  June  4,  1914. 
Mr.  C.  PBETTYMAN, 

Opera  tor. 

Your  resignation  accepted,  effective  June  19  or  at  any  time  better  suited  to 
you.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  leave  this  office,  and  hope  that  in  Philadelphia 
with  your  mother  you  will  both  be  happy.  Your  services  have  been  strictly 
Al  in  every  respect ;  which  means  you  are  always  welcome  to  a  sign. 

Following  is  your  work  record : 

For  year  1913: 

Errors  direct  or  by  implication 21 

Total  number  of  messages  handled 111,388 

Number  messages  to  each  error 5,301 

Number  of  hours  worked 2,  838 

Average  number  messages  per  hour 39 

For  first  quarter,  1914 : 

Errors  direct  or  by  implication ' 6 

Total  number  of  messages  handled 26,  613 

Number   messages  to  each  error 4, 435 

Number   of   hours    worked 591 

Average  number  messages  per  hour 45 

J.  J.  WHALEN,  Manager. 

I  might  say  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  sign  "  in  that  letter  that 
it  means  that  when  an  operator  is  employed  he  is  given  a  sign,  his  sign;  that 
is,  he  is  welcome  to  a  sign  or  welcome  to  be  given  employment.  Following 
that  is  his  record  showing  errors  either  direct  or  by  implication,  the  number 
of  messages  handled,  the  number  of  messages  handled  each  hour,  and  for 
each  hour  the  year  before,  and  for  the  quarter  just  ended.  This  is  given 
to  the  man  as  a  certificate  not  only  of  character  but  also  of  efficiency.  It 
establishes  his  worth,  and  wherever  he  presents  that  letter  the  chief  operator 
will  give  that  man  his  class  rate.  That  is  our  manner  of  dealing  with  a  man 
who  leaves  us  in  good  standing  to  go  from  one  office  to  another. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  company  require  applicants  for  work  to  sign 
any  sort  of  pledge  that  they  will  not  join  any  organization  during  the  term 
of  their  service? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  questions  asked. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  application  with  you,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes;  I  have.  I  would  like  to  say  for  your  information  that 
I  never  saw  it  myself  until  to-day. 

(Witness  submitted  in  printed  form,  "Form  155.  Postal  Telegraph.  Ap- 
plication for  Employment  as  Operator.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  application  in  use  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  in  use  in  only  the  large  operating  rooms,  known  as 
relay  offices. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  see  it  is  asked  here:  "Are  you  a  member  of  any  teleg- 
raphers' union,  and  if  so,  do  you  agree,  in  case  you  are  given  employment  by 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  to  resign  your  union  membership,  also  to  refrain 
from  joining  any  union  during  the  continuance  of  such  employmet,  and  also 
to  render  full  and  faithful  service,  and  at  all  times  refrain  from  all  agita- 
tion and  interference  with  the  company's  business,  and  to  work  carefully  and 
well  with  every  operator?"  That  is  required  to  be  signed  before  employment 
is  given,  is  it? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes",  that  is  consistent  with  our  position,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  caused,  from  time  to  time,  the  discharge  of 
men  suspected  of  being  members  of  the  union? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  never  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  applicants  for  employment  with  your  company — do 
they  have  a  charge  made  for  medical  examination? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  We  do  not  require  medical  examination. 

Chairman  WALSH,  ^s  there  a  medical  examination  made  in  any  way  by  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  an  efficiency  system  in  operation  in  your  office, 
a  bonus  system,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  We  employ  a  bonus  system. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  that  bonus  system. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  On  circuits  that  have  been  designated  as  bonus  circuits,  after 
careful  consideration,  and  by  experienced  men  who  can  determine  what  is  a 
reasonable  quantity  or  number  of  messages  for  that  circuit,  for  a  fair  day's 
work,  that  is  laid  down  as  a  standard.  It  varies  according  to  the  character  of 
the  circuit.  An  operator  working  at  $95  a  month  has  the  privilege,  when  he  has 
handled  that  fixed  number  of  messages  in  any  day,  to  quit  work  if  he  wishes  at 
that  time  and  draw  the  full  day's  pay  for  that  day ;  if  he  chooses  to  continue  to 
work  the  day  out,  he  is  paid  1  cent  additional  for  every  message  he  handles  over 
and  above  the  fixed  standard.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  what  he  may  earn  under 
that  arrangement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  standard? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  It  varies  according  to  the  circuit,  the  length  and  the  working 
efficiency  of  the  circuit ;  they  are  not  all  the  same.  We  have  some  men  under 
that  plan  that  make  as  high  as  $150  or  $160  a  month,  and  they  do  it  within  the 
regular  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  work  of  your  employees  increased  or  decreased 
under  the  bonus  system? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  would  require  a  little  explanation.  When  the  bonus  sys- 
tem was  first  introduced  it  was  assumed  that  the  operators  would  take  the  mes- 
sages in  the  order  in  which  they  came ;  but  human  nature  entered  into  it,  and 
the  operators  on  the  bonus  wires  began  to  look  for  the  short  messages,  and  so  in 
practice  it  has  got  to  the  point  where  nearly  all  the  short  messages  go  over  the 
bonus  wires,  and  naturally  the  number  of  messages  increased,  so  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  state  whether  the  entire  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  handled  is 
due  to  greater  efficiency  of  the  bonus  men  or  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  record  of  a  Morse  operator  in  the  way  of  a 
daily  average  performance? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  according  to  the  room  in  which  he  is  employed  and  the 
wire  on  which  he  works  and  the  conditions  that  govern  the  control  over  those 
wires ;  they  are  not  the  same  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  describe  the  different  conditions  and  give  a 
general  sketch  of  it  that  would  throw  any  light  on  that? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes;  an  operator,  we  will  say,  working  in  our  Philadelphia 
office,  that  has  to  work  with  railroad  stations— the  operators  in  railroad  stations 
are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  telegraph  management,  and  they  do  not 
answer  the  calls  of  the  operator  promptly.  Therefore  the  operators  working 
railroad  wires  in  Philadelphia  can  not  handle  more  than  one-third  the  number 
of  messages  handled  by  men  on  commercial  wires  that  receive  prompt  attention 
from  the  other  end ;  and  thus  in  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  man  working  in  a  rail- 
road division,  as  in  this  case,  it  can  only  be  fixed  by  the  chief  operator  of  the 
office.  He  is  the  only  one  that  can  fix  that,  because  he  is  the  only  one  that 
knows  just  what  the  conditions  are;  so  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  legislate 
or  set  down  a  standard  of  how  many  messages  a  man  could  handle  that  gets  $80 
a  month,  for  on  those  circuits  a  man  may  handle  only  a  few  messages,  but  owing 
to  the  class  of  the  circuit  he  has  to  be  a  man  of  tact  and  judgment.  Therefore 
he  may  be  capable  of  better  work,  but  he  can  not  control  conditions  at  the  oppo- 
site end.  On  a  circuit  of  that  kind — perhaps  you  do  not  understand — there  may 
be  30  offices.  Those  men  on  the  outside  are  contending  for  service.  Each  one 
wants  to  get  his  business  off  first,  and  the  men  working  railroad  wires  have  to 
use  tact  and  judgment  in  handling  those  men  at  the  other  end,  and  we  have  to 
pay  for  that.  That  is  a  condition  the  man  on  the  ground  has  to  understand  to 
fix  the  rate  of  pay  or  determine  the  standard  of  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  earning  power  of  telegraphers  greater  or  less  to-day 
than  it  was  1907. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  It  is  greater. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  your  wage  scale  by  illustrating 
typical  operators,  if  you  can,  or  class. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  hard  to  explain,  Mr.  Walsh ;  the  scale  of  wages  in  the 
large  operating  rooms  would  vary  from  $45  to  $95. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  do  you  have  in  your  employ  as  oper- 
ators? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  A  large  number,  but  I  could  not  say  just  how  many. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  ? 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  It  would  be  a  rough  guess  and  would  not  be  worth  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  will  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  make  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  this 
Postal  Telegraph  Employees'  Association  of  which  you  presented  the  constitu- 
tion. I  take  it  from  a  reading  of  it,  and  I  have  but  hurriedly  glanced  over  it, 
that  this  constitution  was  prepared  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes ;  and  adopted  by  the  members  at  the  time  that  was  formed, 
by  the  employees. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  notice  there  are  no  dues  of  any  kind  or  any 
cost  to  the  members  of  this  association. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No  dues  are  charged,  but  each  member  is  paid  sick  and  death 
benefits  according  to  a  fixed  scale. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  notice  also  in  the  by-laws  here  on  page  10,  re- 
ferring to  a  member  in  joining  this  organization  [reading]  : 

"And  I  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  Postal  Telegraph 
Employees'  Association  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all 
claims  for  damages  against  said  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  arising  from  such  injury 
or  death,  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  repre- 
sentatives will  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally 
to  evidence  such  acquittance." 

In  other  words,  an  individual  joining  this  association  signs  a  release  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Co.  from  any  claims  he  may  have  for  accident. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  he  accepts  benefits  from  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  provision  also  appears  in  the  by-laws — 
in  the  application — in  the  form  of  application  which  he  signs  that  very  pro- 
vision is  included,  in  the  very  same  words? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  he  could  not  draw  benefits  both  ways. 
We  have  men  who  have  been  drawing  $70  a  month  for  the  last  five  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  one  of  your  employees  meets  with  an 
accident  which  is  the  cause — which  is  caused  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Co. ;  under  this  doesn't  that  prohibit  him  from  suing  your 
company  for,  say,  $5,000. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  not  our  intention.  They  do  sue  us  and  do  collect 
damages,  and  the  workmen's  compensation  laws  are  in  effect  in  most  every 
State. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  in  conflict,  for  instance,  with  the  com- 
pensation laws  of  the  State  of  New  York? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Those  by-laws  were  made  before  the  compensation  law  of 
New  York  became  effective,  and  to-day  a  man  who  takes  benefits  under  that 
law  does  not  take  them  from  us. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  matter  of  paying  death  benefits  this  pro- 
vision is  made  [reading] : 

"  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member  the  company  will  pay  toward  his 
funeral  expenses  amounts  shown  in  the  following  table,  provided  such  member 
shall  at  the  time  of  his  death  be  carrying  life  insurance  of  not  less  than  $500. 

According  to  this  the  member  must  have  life  insurance  with  a  regular  in- 
surance company  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $500,  or  he  would  not  enjoy  any 
of  the  benefits  in  this  association? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  right,  and  the  object  of  that  is  a  man  should  have 
enough  interest  in  his  own  family  to  protect  them  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  that  is  put  in  there  as  an  incentive  to  induce  him  to  take  insurance.  Our 
theory  is  that  we  should  teach  our  men  to  be  self-helpful  and  not  rely  on 
bonuses  or  philanthropic  schemes  to  take  care  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  the  operator  is  a  single  man  or  woman 
without  a  family. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  that  is  the  case  and  he  leaves  no  survivor  and  no  one 
is  interested  in  his  funeral,  the  company  would  see  that  he  was  buried,  but  it 
would  not  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  funeral  expenses  if  he  carried  no  in- 
surance. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  application  for  insurance  in  this  Postal 
Telegraph  Employees'  Association  the  applicant  says  [reading] : 

"  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  union,  and  I  hereby  agree  not  to  join  any  union 
nor  any  other  organization  hostile  to  the  interests  of  said  company  while  in  its 
employ." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes;  hostile  to  its  interests. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  says,  "  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  union,  and 
I  hereby  agree  not  to  join  any  union  nor  any  other  organization  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  said  company,"  intimating  that  the  union  is  hostile. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  our  experience. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Doesn't  that  language,  "nor  any  other  organiza- 
tion hostile  to  the  interests  of  said  company,"  intimate  that  the  union  per  se 
is  hostile? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  union  except  the  two  we 
have  had  dealings  with,  which  are  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  notice  also  that  these  sick  and  death  benefits 
may  be  changed  each  year  by  the  general  manager. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  They  may  be,  but  not  have  been. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  notice  also  that  the  by-laws  and  rules  and 
regulations  in  this  association  can  be  changed  by  the  membership,  but  with 
the  approval  of  the  general  manager ;  if  he  says  no,  they  can  not  be. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  that  the  members  of  the  association  can  not 
do  anything  unless  the  general  manager  gives  his  permission;  in  other  words, 
it  is  an  association  operated  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No;  the  members  have  to  confer  with  the  general  manager 
and  come  to  an  understanding ;  if  they  did  not,  of  course  this  industrial  unrest 
you  are  so  concerned  about  would  crop  out. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  by-laws  provide  [reading]  : 

"  These  by-laws  or  the  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  directors  and  the  approval  of  the  general  manager,  provided  that  proposed 
amendments  shall  have  been  presented  to  the  secretary  in  writing,  approved 
by  10  members,  and  shall  have  been  submitted  by  circular  to  the  directors  at 
least  10  days  prior  to  vote  thereon." 

Now,  can  the  general  manager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  veto  any  desire  to 
change  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  association  these 
by-laws  or  to  add  to  them  or  take  from  them  in  any  way? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  He  might ;  but  the  conditions  under  which  this  organization  is 
formed  preclude  that  possibility. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  conditions  under  which  it  is  formed? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'Connell.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  The  conditions  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  finding  ourselves  in  a 
position  again  where  our  business  and  the  business  of  the  public  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  telegraphers  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  members  striking  without 
making  any  demands  or  having  any  grievances.  This  union  of  telegraphers  was 
formed  without  dues  and  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  death  benefits  under  that 
organization,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  everybody  if  the  employees  live  up  to  the 
by-laws  of  that  association;  and  if  they  present  amendments  that  are  reason- 
able they  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  the  approval  of  the  general  manager. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  association  of  the  em- 
ployees and  not  of  the  company,  and  supposing  they  wrant  to  change  them, 
they  would  not  have  a  right,  for  instance,  to  increase  the  sick  benefits? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  increase  or  decrease  the  death  benefits? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  they  would  not  have  a  right,  under  these 
by-laws,  to  make  any  change  in  these  by-laws  covering  their  own  association 
unless  they  got  the  permission  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Certainly  we  could  not  give  them  a  right  to  increase  the  bene- 
fits without  restriction. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  the  employees  who  were  members  of  this 
association  in  1907  in  the  Chicago  office  make  application  for  consideration  of 
their  grievances? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  This  association  was  formed  after  our  experience  in  1907 
with  this  telegraphers'  union ;  it  was  not  in  existence  until  after  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  employ  in  your  company  special  agents? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir;  not  one. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Barrett,  who  testified  here  this  afternoon — the  special  agent  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  did. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  do  not  have  anything  like  that  in  your  em- 
ploy? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Not  one. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  No  method  of  checking  up  whether  men  are  union 
or  nonunion? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  None  whatever.  I  do  not  know  off  hand  of  one  employee  who 
is  a  member  of  the  union ;  if  there  are  any,  I  have  no  suspicion  of  where  they 
are.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  many. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  the  employees,  the  telegraphers,  desire  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  their  wages,  what  procedure  would  they  have  to  go  through 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  They  do  no  have  to  go  through  any  procedure.  The  methods 
under  which  we  undertake  to  control  that  are  laid  down  as  in  this  man's  case — 
the  merit  of  the  individual.  We  tabulate  his  work  carefully,  and  every  promo- 
tion is  made  right  from  the  record. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Purely  an  individual  application  for  a  change? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  not  always  done  by  application ;  it  is  done 
voluntarily.  We  put  men  up  on  their  merit,  on  the  merits  of  their  work.  That 
is  the  way  we  expect  to  keep  our  staff  satisfied,  and  that  is  the  method  that  is 
keeping  them  satisfied,  and  they  are  satisfied  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  of  telegraphers? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  The  day  trick  is  9  hours,  the  night  trick  is  8$  hours,  and  the 
all-night  trick,  I  think,  is  7*  hours. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  would  the  men  proceed,  or  the  employees 
proceed,  men  and  women,  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  They  would  apply  to  their  chief  operator. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  suppose  it  possible,  if  an  individual  em- 
ployee applied,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  upon  his  indi- 
vidual application? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  there  is  any  justice  in  his  application,  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  for  one  employee, 
by  application,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  for,  say,  6,000 
employees? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Speaking  for  my  company,  I  would  say  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  cooperation 
among  the  men? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir ;  none. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  that  one  individual  could  make  an  ap- 
plication, and  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  overworked  that  would  justify  the 
company  in  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  other  5,999  employees? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Anything  that  is  just  and  right  for  the  company  toward  its 
employees  would  be  done,  if  applied  for  by  any  individual  and  he  could  show 
that  it  was  right  for  the  company  to  do  it  and  the  company  could  afford  to  do  it. 

To  explain  our  attitude  toward  these  two  labor  unions  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal — and  I  can  not  speak  of  any  other — right  here  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago we  were  asked  to  discharge  men  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  our 
company  from  20  to  25  years,  and  who  had  served  us  faithfully  and  well,  and 
who  were  men  with  families  and  absolutely  nothing  against  them,  except  that 
they  preferred  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  commercially  as  individuals. 
The  union  demanded  that  we  discharge  them.  We  refused  to  do  it,  and  we 
still  maintain  that  attitude ;  we  will  not  discharge  those  men,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  may  be  to  us.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  a  strike  right  here 
in  this  city  the  last  three  years  or  more.  The  union  agents  destroyed  our 
property,  assaulted  our  men,  and  carried  their  criminal  acts  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Federal  court  had  to  recognize  it,  and  handed  down  a  temporary 
injunction,  and  after  looking  into  it  carefully  handed  down  a  permanent 
injunction. 

Only  recently  the  same  union  of  men  struck  in  Cleveland.  These  are  details 
our  general  superintendent  will  be  better  able  to  give  you  than  I.  Although 
we  were  paying  the  highest  rate  of  pay  for  that  work,  our  men  struck,  and  they 
pursued  the  same  tactics  of  destroying  our  property,  assaulting  our  people. 
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One  man  was  caught  on  one  of  our  poles  driving  a  spike  through  our  cable, 
and  in  resisting  arrest  he  was  shot  and  is  recovering  now  from  that  gunshot 
wound  in  Cleveland.  That  man  was  carrying  a  union  card  when  arrested  and 
is  known  among  the  Chicago  police  as  a  desperate  criminal. 

Now,  on  that  account,  we  are  opposed  to  those  two  unions;  one  that  struck 
without  any  demand  or  statement  of  grievances,  and  the  other  insisting  on  the 
closed  shop  and  the  discharge  of  men  \vho  are  not  with  them,  no  matter  how 
worthy  those  men  were.  We  refused  to  accede  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  taking  up  your  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No ;  that  is  all  very  interesting. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  The  statements  were  made  here  yesterday  and  to-day  that 
wages  of  the  telegraphers  were  not  high — that  operators  were  underpaid,  and 
that  great  economic  injustice  had  been  done.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  state- 
ments at  all.  It  is  not  true.  The  men  are  not  suffering  under  any  economic 
injustice  at  all,  and  any  man  making  those  statements  does  so  without  proper 
consideration  of  the  conditions.  Our  theory  is  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 
I  believe  in  the  best  standard  of  wages,  but  it  must  be  based  upon  the  work 
performed  and  upon  merit,  and  be  supported  by  the  records. 

I  might  add  that  I  believe  that  I  can  call  nearly  every  prominent  employee 
in  our  service  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  name.  I  have  seen  them, 
know  what  they  look  like,  and  mix  with  them  freely,  and  I  travel  mostly  alone. 
I  have  been  through  every  State  now  since  the  1st  of  January  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  as  far  as  Oklahoma  City  on  the  west  and  Minneapolis  on  the  north  and 
Galveston  on  the  south.  And  I  know  their  condidtions,  and  wherever  I  have 
heard  a  complaint  I  have  listened  to  it  and  undertaken  to  adjust  it  if  possible. 

(At  this  point  witness  submitted  in  printed  form  the  pamphlet  heretofore 
referred  to  by  him,  entitled  "The  Postal  Telegraph  Employees'  Association 
Constitution  and  By-Laws."  New  York.  January,  1912.) 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  This  strike  that  took  place  in  August,  1907,  did  you 
discover  who  ordered  that  or  what  authority  the  strike  was  ordered  upon? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  We  have  never  been  able  to  find  anyone  who  was  willing  to 
accept  responsibility  for  it;  but  almost  100  per  cent  of  our  men  went  out,  and 
I  had  to  go  back  myself  and  work  a  wire  during  that  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  was  a  great  interruption  of  public  business? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Prostrated  and  almost  ruined  us. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reynolds,  unless  you  have 
some  statement  you  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  this  commission  is  interested,  as  I  understand  it,  in  pro- 
moting industrial  peace.  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions.  I  don't  want  to 
speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  in  these  days,  when  corporations  such  as  ours  are 
being  criticized  for  unfair  methods,  I  ought  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  work  I 
have  done  myself  personally  in  connection  with  the  telegraphers.  I  have 
worked  with  telegraphers,  I  have  been  one  myself,  and  I  am  thoroughly  informed 
of  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  had  to  labor  in  the  past,  as  well  as  at  the 
present  time. 

The  telegrapher  in  the  minds  of  many  people  was  looked  upon  as  a  roving, 
irresponsible  man — irresponsble  in  financial  matters.  Nobody  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  undertake  to  find  out  why  he  roamed  about  the  country.  The 
primary  reason  was  this:  A  young  man  learning  telegraphy  in  any  city  or 
town  could  never  get  the  recognition,  the  financial  recognition,  that  his  ability 
should  have  commanded  in  his  own  home  place,  because  the  management  never 
realized  that  he  had  grown  up  any  more  than  a  father  ever  realizes  that  his 
boy  has  grown  up.  If  he  wanted  to  get  his  salary  rating  raised,  he  had  to  go 
elsewhere  to  get  it.  That  started  him  leaving  home.  That  has  made  him  acquire 
bad  habits  possibly,  and  once  he  gets  a  taste  of  roaming  and  finds  out  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  employment  in  another  town  he  keeps  on  going  to  see  the  country, 
as  a  youth  is  likely  to  do,  and  that  led  him  to  living  beyond  his  means,  and  the 
first  thing  he  knew  he  was  so  involved  in  debts  to  salary-loan  concerns  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  any  near  city,  because  of 
the  persecution  of  the  loan  sharks. 

Now,  six  years  ago,  long  before  I  had  any  idea  I  would  be  connected  with  the 
practical  operations  of  my  company,  I  worked  out  the  problem  in  New  York 
of  local  associations  and  have  dealt  with  the  loan-shark  problem  successfully. 
It  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years,  and  nobody  has  been  able  to  dis- 
prove it.  We  never  have  a  garnishment  against  the  employee's  wages  in  these 
days.  I  have  an  article  here  that  I  would  be  glad  to  leave,  published  in  the 
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Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  25,  1914,  giving  a  full  history  of  what  I  did  in 
cases  of  this  kind  and  what  I  did  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  the 
loan  shark  in  conjunction  with  the  remedial  loan  department  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

(The  article  referred  to,  entitled  "The  wage  earner  as  an  investor — how 
employees'  organizations  are  teaching  thrift  by  teamwork,"'  by  Isaac  F.  Mar- 
cossan,  was  at  this  point  submitted  by  Mr.  Reynolds.) 

I  did  very  much  toward  putting  Tolman,  the  greatest  money  lender  of  them 
all,  in  jail.  And  in  doing  that  I  maintain  I  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
telegrapher  to  take  up  residence  with  his  family  iii  any  city  of  the  United 
States  that  he  chooses.  I  have  heightened  his  own  self-respect,  and  I  think  I 
have  established  his  reputation  for  financial  honesty  among  his  associates  and 
among  everybody  who  is  interested  in  the  telegrapher. 

I  have  established  those  associations  in  all  the  large  cities ;  and  on  February 
1  of  this  year  we  distributed  in  the  city  of  New  York  amongst  the  telegraphers 
and  a  few  clerks  $60,000  that  our  association  had  enabled  those  people  to  save 
in  small  amounts.  Very  few  of  them  had  ever  saved  a  dollar  before.  Now, 
the  point  I  make  is  that  a  general  manager  of  a  corporation  who  is  interested 
in  that  sort  of  work  for  his  people  is  not  the  man  who  is  going  to  remain  quiet 
under  any^  condition  that  is  oppressing  his  people.  The  competition  in  the  tele- 
graph business  to-day  is  keener  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  teleg- 
raphy. Since  the  combination  of  the  Bell  and  the  Western  Union  five  years 
ago  our  only  hope  of  survival  is  in  maintaining  the  fastest  and  most  accurate 
telegraph  service  possible,  because  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  service  that  we 
can  hold  our  business.  And  if  we  overwork  our  employees  errors  follow.  We 
can  not  render  a  high,  efficient  service  with  a  dissatisfied  set  of  employees  work- 
ing under  insanitary  conditions  or  amid  unpleasant  or  uncongenial  surround- 
ings. So  it  follows  that  it  is  good  business  to  pay  them  well  and  treat  them 
well,  and  do  everything  we  can  for  their  best  welfare.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing,  and  we  are  stepping  up  the  service ;  and  as  fast  as  business  conditions 
will  permit  and  the  telegraphic  revenue  will  allow  it,  we  will  step  up  the 
service  and  pay  of  those  who  are  deserving  of  the  pay. 

We  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  operating  rooms,  not  by  making  all 
the  operators  work  harder,  but  by  making  those  operators  who  have  been  side- 
stepping honest  toil  do  their  work.  Our  study  is  such  as  to  permit  us  to  do 
that.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  man  entitled  to  a  first-class  operator's  cer- 
tificate handled  on  an  average  39  telegrams  per  hour,  and  had  a  capacity  as 
stated  of  60  per  hour.  So  it  is  a  mathematical  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as 
he  can  handle  a  message  a  minute,  if  he  had  39  messages  to  handle  he  had  21 
minutes  out  of  the  hour  in  which  he  was  not  working,  on  an  average.  That 
disproves  any  kind  of  claim  that  they  are  being  overworked.  Besides,  to 
overwork  them  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  we  are  seeking,  which  is 
first-clasas  service  without  errors*  Now,  that  is  the  policy  that  we  are  con- 
ducting our  business  on. 

And  your  commission  can  rest  assured  that  we  are  not  indulging  in  any  spy 
methods.  We  do  not  have  to.  The  standard  of  work  is  laid  down,  and  any 
man  that  doesn't  turn  out  the  required  quality  of  work  doesn't  have  to  be 
spied  upon.  He  is  found  out  anyway.  A  union  man  nearly  always  doesn't  do 
it.  That  is  the  reason  we  don't  have  many  of  them.  I  don't  care  whether  you 
pay  $60  or  $150,  if  we  get  the  highest  standard  of  service.  If  a  man  is  secretly 
a  member  of  this  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  and  he  is  turning  out  a 
high  grade  of  work,  we  have  no  occasion  to  find  him  out.  I  only  need  add 
that  all  my  experience  with  union  men  has  shown  me  that  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  will  not  turn  out  high-grade  work,  and  when 
he  begins  to  turn  out  an  inferior  grade  of  work  then  he  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  authorities,  and  he  will  be  fired,  not  because  he  is  a  union  man  but  because 
he  doesn't  do  the  work. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  are  the  rates  for  telegraph  service  fixed? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Usually  by  zones;  that  is,  the  country  is  laid  out  in  im- 
aginary squares.  The  length  of  the  haul  from  one  square  to  another  is  the 
basis  from  which  they  start. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  no  agreement 
between  your  company  and  the  Western  Union.  How  is  it  that  the  ordinary 
citizen  in  sending  dispatches  finds  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  rates  be- 
tween the  points? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  But  you  find  differences  in  the  rates  between  what  the  rates 
are  to-day  and  the  rates  of  the  past,  and  when  a  competing  company  cuts  the 
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rate  the  opposing  company  immediately  meets  that  cut.  Now,  the  competing 
company  has  to  stop  somewhere.  It  will  not  cut  the  rate  below  a  margin 
where  it  can  make  a  profit,  and  it  has  to  stop ;  and  if  the  other  company  comes 
down  to  meet  it,  it  brings  them  together  on  the  tariff  basis. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Now,  as  to  tariff  basis — now,  I  am  not  speaking  for  a 
large  business  house — I  know  nothing  about  their  business;  but  have  not  the 
rates  for  the  ordinary  citizen  who  gets  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  messages  a 
month,  have  not  the  rates  been  the  same  of  both  companies  for  at  least  10  or 
12  years? 

Mr.  KEYNOLDS.  Yes ;  except  the  other  company  now  has  a  lower  rate  than  ours 
in  the  form  of  a  day  lettergram. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  understand  that;  yes.  You  made  one  statement 
that  perhaps  I  did  not  understand.  You  said  under  the  establishment  of  the 
bonus  system  that  men  receiving  comparatively  high  wages  sneaked  out  all 
the  short  messages 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  (interrupting).  No;  they  do  not  sneak  them  out;  the  practice 
generally  is  passing  the  short  messages  to  them. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  would  not  a  thing  of  that  kind  be  a  cause  of 
unrest  among  the  operators  in  the  office,  if  a  certain  class  of  men  were  given 
the  short  messages  and  had  to  do  less  work? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Not  where  they  are  all  bonus  men.  The  men  on  "the  bonus 
system,  they  don't  care. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  suppose  only  a  few  of  them,  wouldn't  it  be  a 
cause  of  unrest  if  they,  through  the  bonus  and  getting  short  messages,  were 
able  to  make  the  large  wages  the  others  could  not? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No ;  because  if  they  were  capable  of  doing  more  bonus  work 
they  could  have  the  opportunity  given  to  them.  They  would  both  be  in  the 
same  conditions,  to  work  together. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  They  would  all  get  the  shortest  messages? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes;  well 

Commissioner  LENNON.  It  would  be  the  contrary  case  though 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  (interrupting).  Where  a  man  works  on  the  flat  basis,  the  man 
is  not  capable  of  doing  that  speed  work. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  that  is  giving  them  not  only  a  bonus,  but  the 
advantage  as  to  the  work  they  have  to  handle? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes ;  they  have  that  advantage,  but  we  are  willing  they  should 
have  it.  It  is  an  advantage  in  pay  to  them  without  injury  to  us. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been  familiar  with  the  operation 
of  a  telegraph  office,  but  it  strikes  me  from  the  offices  with  which  I  am  familiar 
that  is  not  fair  to  the  workmen? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  they  all  desire  it.    I  guess  that  is 

Commissioner  LENNON  (interrupting).  What  percentage  of  the  employees  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  are  members  of  this  employees'  association? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  book  itself  says  that — 1912,  I  think,  the  report 
was — 3,600  and  something? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes;  well? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Now,  in  the  introduction  of  new  employees,  is  there 
any  compulsion  on  the  employees  that  they  should  join  that  association — not 
the  old  people? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No;  that  is  optional;  entirely  optional. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Could  this  association,  if  it  desired,  select  a  com- 
mittee through  its  organization  to  come  to  the  operating  offices  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.  and  present  a  scale  of  wages  and  have  it  dealt  with? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  They  could;  yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  They  could? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes,  sir;  anyone  can. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  They  would  come,  then,  as  the  representatives  of  this 
association  and  not  as  individuals,  I  mean? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.   Garretson  has  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  state  that  the  employees'  association  is  purely 
optional.  Does  that  apply  to  only  the  old  employees  or  to  those  seeking  em- 
ployment ? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  It  applies  to  all  employees. 
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Commissioner  GABRETSON.  If  a  new  man  comes  to  the  company  seeking  for 
employment  and  refuses  to  affiliate  with  the  employees'  association — that  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  his  future  standing  or  status  with  the  company? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  None  whatever;  it  don't  prejudice  his  case. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Hasn't  that  feature  that  this  would  stand  as  a 
bar  of  recovery  been  found  so  pernicious  that  both  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government  have  passed  enactments  mak- 
ing such  provisions  unlawful? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  complaint  against  that  provision 
in  our 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  operate  in  the  State  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  You  operate  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  road? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes ;  our  line  goes  along  that  road,  but  we 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  Well,  are  you  familiar  with  the 
Temple  amendment  in  the  State  of  Iowa? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  must  confess  I  am  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral law  that  provides  that  a  contract  of  that  character '  shall  not,  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  which  it  is  incorporated,  stand  as  a  bar  of  recovery? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  have  not  looked  it  up. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  have  not  looked  it  up,  the  Federal  liability 
act  or  the  proposed  compensation  law? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  These  by-laws  of  ours  do  not  supersede  the  laws  of  a  State. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  stated  that  you  were  in  utter  disagreement 
with  the  idea  that  the  employees  were  in  any  degree  suffering  from  conomic 
injustice? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  was  speaking 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the 
president  and  of  the  vice  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  here 
yesterday  and  to-day? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  heard  the  statement  this  morning  and  was  surprised  at  it, 
and  all  I  have  to  say  is  those  things  do  not  apply  to  my  company. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  You  do  not  believe  the  telegraphers  as  a  class  are 
underpaid,  as  those  gentlemen  testified? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  do  not,  because  I  think  they  are  getting  as  high  a  rate  of 
pay  as  those  men  could  obtain  in  following  any  other  vocation,  all  things 
considered. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  I  didn't  misunderstand  you,  the  statement  was 
that  there  w#s  no  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Co.  Now, 
Congress  confided  one  power  or  duty  to  this  commission,  to  determine  what 
were  the  causes  for  industrial  unrest — the  underlying  causes.  Your  position 
is  that  there  is  no  industrial  unrest  among  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  my  point.  And  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so — why 
I  think — if  there  ever  was — I  heard  this  morning  a  statement  made  that 
there  was  discrimination  and  favoritism  shown.  My  explanation  of  that  is 
that  it  is  not  intentional  at  any  time.  The  great  trouble  with  the  telegraph 
business  is  that  it  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  careful,  systematic  study. 
There  was  no  standard  or  no  proper  method  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
individual  worker's  services,  and  consequently  chief  operators,  and  others  of 
not  very  good  judgment,  in  their  efforts  to  classify  the  men  have  classified 
them  upon  their  general  impression  and  not  upon  any  basis  that  was  reliable. 
The  result  was  that  all  the  discrepancies  and  inequalities  crept  into  the  operat- 
ing department;  that  looked  to  the  men  getting  the  lower  rating  as  though 
discrimination  and  favoritism  was  shown.  The  fact  was  the  men  making 
the  classifications  did  not  know  where  they  were  starting  from  and  had  no 
basis  to  work  upon,  and  they  were  naturally  influenced  by  the  very  things  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  and  graded  a  man  on  his  appearance  rather  than 
on  merit.  The  quiet,  diffident  fellow,  who  perhaps  was  a  very  much  better 
workman,  was  often  underrated.  Now,  that  is  what  I  am  traveling  about 
the  country  to  correct ;  and  what  I  have  been  doing  the  past  20  years,  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  the  last  2  years  directly,  is  to  set  up  some  methods  by  which 
we  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  individual's  work;  and  then  we 
will  be  able  to  iron  out  all  those  difficulties. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  believe  you  have  discovered  the  remedy 
for  industrial  unrest? 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  In  our  business. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  do  you  believe  that  remedy  applied  elsewhere 
would  produce  the  same  results? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  remedy,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  the  right  tempera- 
ment, who  has  enough  human  sympathy  and  has  been  through  the  mill  and 
understands  the  conditions  under  which  a  particular  class  of  men  work  and 
how  their  minds  operate,  I  believe  it  will  work ;  but  right  here,  at  this  hearing, 
every  man  who  has  advocated  a  union  for  commercial  telegraphers  has  been 
a  railroad  man  or  a  stock-broking  man  and  does  not  know  the  commercial 
telegraph  business  or  any  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  be  conducted. 
That  man  can  not  put  himself  in  the  position,  I  maintain,  of  these  commercial 
telegraphers  and  understand  them  or  lay  down  any  plan  that  is  going  to  work 
out  with  economic  fairness  to  them.  But  I  believe  that  a  man  who  understands 
the  commercial  telegrapher's  work  and  a  man  who  is  disposed  to  do  what  is 
right  and  fair  can  cure  any  unrest ;  and  I  expect  on  that  theory  I  am  going  to 
beat  them  to  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  think  if  my  memory  serves  me,  you  are  the  sec- 
ond witness  who,  in  the  life  of  this  commission,  has  testified  that  his  em- 
ployees were  without  industrial  unrest — that  none  existed  in  the  ranks.  Now, 
the  methods  that  were  used  I  don't  think  have  been  the  same.  If  your  methods 
are  right,  the  other  man's,  I  think,  must  be  wrong — Mr.  J.  F.  Welborn,  the 
president  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  He  said  there  was  no  industrial 
unrest  in  that  part  of  Colorado  where  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  operated. 
He  has  the  peace  of  the  cemetery  there.  You  certainly  have  not  that. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No ;  but  I  have  the  peace  that  comes  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  the  knowledge  that  I  have  a  good  feeling  among  my  people,  and  I  defy  you 
or  anybody  else  to  go  among  them  and  find  any  other  state  of  affairs. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  not  looking;  I  am  not  going;  I  am  waiting 
here  for  people  to  come  to  me  with  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  they  won't  come. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  A  number  of  them  have. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  They  have  not  shown  themselves  yet. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  only  question  is  this :  Is  it  possible  that  with 
a  body  of  men  such  as  you  employ  that  industrial  peace  absolutely  exists? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Peace,  yes;  it  does  exist.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  is  wholly 
satisfied  with  his  compensation.  I  am  not  satisfied  myself. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  the  industrial  unrest  does  not  arise  from 
dissatisfaction  with  wage? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Not  all,  I  do  not  think. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  have  wasted  30  years. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  what  I  mean  by  that,  I  think  it  is  possible  with  fair 
wages  and  decent  treatment  to  make  people  happy  and  contented  with  their 
work.  A  man  who  is  happy  in  his  work  and  yet  feels  that  he  should  have 
higher  wages  is  not  going  to  be  unrestful.  He  is  simply  ambitious  to  do  better, 
and  he  does  better  if  we  give  him  the  opportunity  to  do  better  by  promoting 
him. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  element  of  unrest  in  bread  is  the  yeast,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  You  are  getting  too  deep  for  me. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  were  never  a  baker? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Never  was  a  baker. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Did  your  company  ever  meet  with  the  commercial 
operators  before  1907? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No ;  it  had  no  agreement,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  them ; 
it  ignored  them  and  did  not  discriminate  against  them  in  any  way. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Did  your  company  hold  any  conference  with  Dr. 
Neill  at  the  time  the  Western  Union  did? 

Mr*.  REYNOLDS.  I  believe  they  did.    I  was  not  an  operating  officer  at  the  time. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  You  have  no  positive  knowledge  as  to  whether  they 
did  or  did  not? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS   No ;  except  by  hearsay  and  by  reports  I  have  read. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  what  officers  held  conferences — of 
your  company — if  held? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  My  predecessor. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  general  manager? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  was  no  understanding  arrived  at  between 
your  company  and  Dr.  Neill  as  there  was  between  Dr.  Neill  and  the  Western 
Union? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  I  could  not  say.  All  we  know  is  the  men  made  no  de- 
mand upon  us ;  they  expressed  no  grievance.  They  walked  out  because  the 
union  ordered  them  out ;  100  per  cent,  not  50. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers presented  grievances  to  your  company  here  in  Chicago  in  1907? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  They  presented  no  grievance  or  demand  whatever;  merely 
walked  out. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Neither  here  nor  elsewhere? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  No,  sir.  They  simply  walked  out  and  left  us  stranded  with- 
out any  men,  ruined  our  business,  or  tried  to,  and  it  was  only  men  like  myself 
who  'could  go  back  to  the  key  that  prevented  them  from  ruining  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Under  the  existence  of  your  employees'  association 
has  a  committee  of  that  association  ever  waited  on  officers  of  the  company  in 
matters  of  grievance  of  either  conditions  of  service  or  rates  of  pay? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  recall  one  instance  where  the.  application  came  through  it 
for  an  increase  in  the  holidays. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  give  a  free  holiday? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  A  change  in  the  hours  of  a  holiday;  one  of  the  minor  days 
that  is  not  generally  observed,  that  is  about  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  give  holidays  under  pay  to  your  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  how  these  committees  were  selected, 
that  committee  that  waited  on  you? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  they  came  to  me-ythey  have  a  district  director  in  each 
district ;  there  is  a  director  of  this  association,  and  the  correspondence  to  him 
and  by  him  forwarded  to  me. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  He  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  for  the  individual  men. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes ;  the  people  in  his  district. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  was  not,  then,  an  ordinary  committee  action  in 
that  sense,  that  a  personal  committee  waited  on  you  and  conferred? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Oh,  no. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Reynolds,  is  there  a  greater 
obligation  on  the  part  of  a  labor  union  composed  of  employees,  what  is  known  as 
a  public-service  corporation,  like  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  or  railroad  company, 
and  the  corporation  itself  to  avoid  difficulty  on  account  of  strikes  and  that 
kind  of  thing  on  account  of  the  great  harm  that  is  done  the  public? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  think  they  have  a  great  obligation  in  that  respect. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Greater  than  the  ordinary  industrial  concern? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  not  concerned  with  public-service  operations? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  had  your  mind — have  you  given  the  matter 
any  thought  as  to  any  remedy  that  could  be  suggested  to  avoid  those  conflicts 
between  public-service  corporations? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  have  not  given  that  subject  any  thought.  I  have  been  too 
busy  with  my  own  affairs  trying  to  build  up  my  own  company — meet  competi- 
tion that  I  have  to  meet — to  be  dwelling  on  those  general  problems. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  given  thought  to  the  public  ownership  of 
telegraph  lines?  If  so,  what  is  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  telegrapher  and 
a  bad  thing  for  the  taxpayer  and  a  bad  thing  for  the  service. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  what  way  bad  for  the  telegrapher? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  positions  to  start  with. 
Competition  between  services  creates  a  demand  for  men.  It  would  take  away 
that  competition,  and  the  service  would  be  slowed  down  and  make  it  possible 
to  handle  the  same  quantity  of  work  with  a  fewer  number  of  hands. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  that  not  be  a  reduction  to  the  public  if  the 
cost  would  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  You  mean  reduction  in  the  tolls? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes;  the  public  would  enjoy  a  reduction? 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  would  depend.  If  it  ran  into  a  reduction  indirectly, 
they  pay  for  it  through  taxes  indirectly.  No  company  can  be  run — the  business 
can  not  be  conducted,  I  do  not  believe,  under  Government  control  under  reduced 
rates  without  a  deficit. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Take  the  United  States  Postal  Service.  You  think 
that  could  be  conducted  cheaper  to  the  people  of  the  country  by  a  private  con- 
cern than  the  Government  is  conducting  it? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  think  it  could ;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  now  a  paying  proposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  don't  think  so,  if  you  include  all  your  charges,  as  we  have 
to  in  ours. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  we  would  be  enjoying  a  2-cent  and  a 
1-cent  postage  if  the  postal  service  of  the  United  States  would  be  conducted  by 
a  private  corporation? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  That  is  hard  to  answer.  But  that  would  depend  upon  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  conduct  the  private  corporation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  countries  where  the  Government  does  oper- 
ate the  telegraph  lines — for  instance,  England,  Great  Britain — the  service  toll 
for  sending  a  telegram  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  And  the  departments  of  telegraph  report  a  heavy  deficit,  and 
the  wage  earners  are  paying  an  income  tax  to  make  up  that  deficit.  It  increases 
your  taxes  to  the  heavy  deficit  that  has  to  be  made  up. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  These  services  to  the  people — say  it  is  reduced 
50  per  cent  in  cost  of  the  sending  service — could  not  they  afford  to  pay  some 
increased  taxation  of  some  kind  to  maintain  it? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Yes ;  but  the  people  who  do  not  use  the  telegraph,  then,  would 
have  to  help  make  up  the  deficit  in  place  of  those  who  do  use  it.  Under  the 
present  method  only  those  who  use  the  telegraph  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  not  the  cheapening  of  the  use  of  it  enable 
a  greater  number  of  people  to  use  it? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Possibly ;  but  if  they  do  it  under  a  tariff  that  doesn't  pay  the 
cost  of  operation,  the  greater  the  volume  the  greater  they  lose. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Under  that  kind  of  an  arrangement  the  burden 
would  fall  on  the  larger  number  of  people  who  made  no  use  whatever  of  the 
telegraph,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Certainly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    You  will  be  excused. 

At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
(Thereupon,  at  4.24  p.  m.  Tuesday,  April  13,  1915,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  Wednesday,  April  14,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Wednesday,  April  14,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh;  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  and 
Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Konenkamp,  I  believe  you  had  something  that  you  desired  to  submit 
briefly  covering  the  1907  occurrence.  I  believe  you  stated  you  could  put  it 
in  in  5  or  10  minutes.  You  may  do  that  now. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SYLVESTER  J.  KONENKAMP— Recalled. 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  heard  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Brooks  with 
reference  to  the  strike  of  1907,  and  both  are  absolutely  mistaken  upon  vital 
questions.  If  Mr.  Reynolds  had  consulted  the  files  of  his  office,  he  would  have 
found  that  demands  were  made  upon  the  Postal  in  1907;  that  the  company 
had  been  charged  with  bad  faith  in  carrying  out  an  agreement  entered  into 
with  its  employees  at  Chicago  in  1906;  that  grievances  had  been  accumulating 
for  months,  and  that  the  company,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Western  Union,  had  refused  to  consider  the  same  after  the  change  of  general 
managers  in1  March,  1907. 

I  have  a  number  of  official  communications,  extracted  from  our  files,  deal- 
ing with  the  Postal  to  show  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  in  error,  which  I  will  file 
into  the  record. 
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The  first  is  a  copy  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Postal  employees  of 
Chicago  and  their  officials  in  September,  1906. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  the  then  international  president  of  our  union, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Small,  dated  May  2,  1907,  to  the  officers  of  our  Chicago  local,  showing 
that  the  Postal  telegraphers  in  Chicago,  on  the  2d  of  May,  wanted  to  strike. 
He  urged  them  to  be  patient,  and  await  his  efforts  to  secure  a  conference  with 
the  new  general  manager,  Mr.  Nally.  He  wrote: 

"I  have  endeavored  twice  to  see  Mr.  Nally.  On  each  occasion  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Nally  could  not  see  me  to-day.  Mr.  Mackay  is  out  of  the  city." 

His  conclusion  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  meantime,  I  shall,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Mackay  returns  to  the  city,  make 
a  further  effort  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Chicago  griev- 
ances, at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Postal 
committee  in  Chicago  will  be  encouraged  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  and  discourage  any  move  or  agitation  that  might  lead 
to  hasty  action  and  the  forcing  of  the  issue  at  a  time  when  we  are  unprepared." 

(Witness  here  submitted  letter,  which  will  be  found  in  -the  exihibits  at  the 
end  of  this  subject,  marked  "  Konenkamp  Exhibit  No.  7.") 

When  the  general  officers  of  the  union  met  in  New  York,  June  9  to  14,  1907, 
a  letter  citing  grievances,  was  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.,  which  was  ignored  by  them,  although  they  must  have  known  of  the  unrest 
that  existed  among  the  employees. 

The  following  telegram,  received  from  Chicago  at  that  time,  signed  by  tele- 
graphers in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal,  was  made  public, 
and  was  made  known  to  the  officials  of  that  company. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  14,  1907. 
S.  J.  SMALL, 

Care  8.  J.  Konenkamp,  Astor  House,  New  York. 

The  president,  secretary-treasurer,  executive  board,  and  grievance  commit- 
tees of  the  Postal  and  the  Western  Union  employees  of  the  Chicago  local,  in 
special  meeting,  assembled  to  consider  the  grave  situation  now  confronting 
our  organization,  reaffirm  absolute  confidence  in  national  president  and  execu- 
tive board,  pledging  the  undivided  support  of  this  local  to  the  policies  and 
methods  this  day  laid  before  us  for  combating  the  unfair  attitude  of  our  em- 
ployers in  the  emergency  now  existing. 

S.  S.  ULEKICH.  E.  M.  MOOBE. 

FRANK  LIKES.  M.  J.  PAULSON. 

GEO.  D.  THOMSON.  P.  J.  HOGAN. 

E.  G.  WELLS.  C.  L.  CRAIG. 

P.  M.  STILLMAN.  C.  A.  MARTIN. 

C.  E.  SHEA.  GEO.  E.  GATES. 

G.  DAL.  JONES.  W.  E.  GOODRICH. 

W.  F.  MCDONALD.  F.  E.  BURROUGHS. 
R.  A.  DITCH. 

I  also  desire  to  present  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  local,  No.  1, 
held  Sunday,  June  16. 

(The  document  referred  to  will  be  found  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of 
this  subject,  marked  "Konenkamp  Exhibit  No.  8.") 

Commissioner  Neill  informed  me  he  had  not  conferred  with  the  Postal  offi- 
cials at  the  time  he  negotiated  the  agreement  with  the  Western  Union,  but 
when  the  Clowry-Neill  communication  was  made  public  the  Postal  sent  out  the 
following  telegram : 

(The  telegram  here  referred  to  by  the  witness  was  received  in  evidence  and 
marked,  "Chicago,  111.,  April  14,  1915,  Witness  Konenkamp,  Document  Serial 
No.  938.") 

NEW  YORK,  June  20,  1907. 
C.  E.  B  AGLET,  Suprintendent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.  has  taken  the  position  right  along  that  it 
was  not  involved  in  the  controversy  which  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  is 
having  with  its  employees.  Edward  J.  Nally,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  has  given  out  the  following  statement  as  to  his  company's  attitude. 
He  says : 

"  Now  that  all  of  the  troubles  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  have  been 
adjusted,  I  wish  to  say  for  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.  that  the  statement  to 
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the  effect  that  this  company  refused  to  consider  requests  or  complaints  from 
its  employees,  either  individually  or  as  a  committee,  is  entirely  untrue.  We 
have  always  been  very  glad  to  meet  any  of  our  employees  and  to  consider  any 
matter  which  they  might  care  to  present. 

"  For  instance,  our  Chicago  employees  recently  made  an  application  for  a  still 
further  increase  of  wages.  Inasmuch  as  we  increased  the  wages  of  operators, 
chief  operators,  and  managers  10  per  cent  on  March  1,  and  on  April  1  gave 
the  chief  operators  an  additional  increase,  and  on  the  same  day  we  increased 
the  salaries  of  our  clerical  force,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  still  fur- 
ther increases,  and  we  explained  to  them  the  reasons  why. 

"  On  June  12  I  wrote  a  letter  on  that  subject  to  our  general  superintendent  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  Capen,  as  follows : 

" '  Please  say  to  the  employees  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  communication 
of  recent  date  addressed  to  you,  and  which  you  forwarded  to  me  with  your 
letter  of  June  6,  that  we  are  unable  at  this  time  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  their  request  for  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages. 

"  *  We  have  already  done  all  we  can  afford  to  do — we  can  not,  in  justice  to 
the  company's  interest  and  with  business  prudence  do  more. 

" '  If,  in  the  list  of  minor  grievances  submitted,  there  are  any  that  call  for 
attention  and  consideration,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  yours  and  Mr.  Carroll's 
recommendation  as  to  what  you  think  should  be  done  in  each  case.  If  there  are 
any  rules  in  force  which  may  at  times  work  a  hardship  upon  our  employees, 
we  should  do  our  utmost  to  remedy  them.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  under  chiefs  and  others  from  unfair  enforcement  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  from  unjust  discrimination  and  unkind  treatment  of  the  force. 

" '  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  management  that  all  our  employees  shall  be 
treated  with  consideration,  and  that  every  reasonable  and  proper  effort  be 
made  to  insure  their  health  and  comfort.' 

"E.  G.  COCHBANE, 
"  General  Superintendent." 

The  wording  of  the  letter  of  President  Clowry  to  Mr.  Neill  was  unfortunate, 
but  Mr.  Neill  informed  me  that  Mr.  Clowry  was  determined  to  save  his  face. 
The  declarations  contained  in  that  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  Western  Union 
had  never  discriminated  against  union  men,  in  spite  of  the  company's  well- 
known  policy  for  nearly  40  years  prior  to  that  time,  and  was  admitted  by  Mr. 
Brooks  yesterday,  angered  the  employees,  who  had  just  recently  gained  the 
right  to  organize  through  force  of  organization.  They  were  in  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  company,  and  many  indignant  telegrams  were  received  by 
me,  of  which  the  following  are  samples: 

AUGUSTA,  GA.,  June  22,  1907. 

S.    J.    KONENKAMP, 

Deputy  President  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America, 

Astor  House,  New  York: 

Members  of  local  35  desire  some  positive  information  regarding  New  York 
settlement.  Nothing  in  President  dowry's  letter  for  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  Do  the 
newspapers  correctly  represent  your  stand?  If  so,  this  local  protests  against 
such  a  consummation,  and  its  allegiance  is  absolutely  with  President  Small. 
Answer. 

A.  T.  CARTER,  President. 

HOUSTON,  TEX.,  June  22,  1907. 
S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  New  York: 

Texas  desires  to  know  if  statement  attributed  to  you  by  Associated  Press  to 
effect  satisfactory  settlement  reached  on  basis  dowry's  letter  to  Neill  is  true? 
Please  answer.  Is  grievance  national  or  is  it  local  with  New  York? 

S.  J.  GRAY,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  June  22,  1907. 

Oapt.  R.  J.  FOWLER, 

Care  Astor  House,  New  York: 

The  -conflicting  reports  have  created  much  unrest.  Please  give  me  something 
defining  our  position,  so  I  can  satisfy  our  membership  at  open  meeting  Sunday. 

C.  H.  MCELREATH,  President. 
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CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  .'.?,  1007. 

S.    J.    KOXENKAMP. 

Astor  House,  Xcw   York: 

Interview  credited  to  you  creates  impression  of  division  in  our  ranks.  The 
least  said  the  better  for  our  cause. 

WESLEY  RUSSELL. 

A.  T.  CAKTEB,  Augusta,  Ga.t  and  S.  J.  GRAY,  Houston,  Tex.: 

Have  made  my  report  to  President  Small  as  to  settlement.  Read  letter 
carefully.  Waived  demand  for  eight-hour  day  and  typewriter ;  that's  all.  Dis- 
regard stories  of  dissension. 

S.    J.    KONENKAMP. 

K.  CHICAGO,  June  2,  190~. 

S.  J.  S.  apparently  not  in  touch  with  situation  and  seems  not  to  favor  propo- 
sition. I  have  talked  with  him  in  San  Francisco.  Likely  original  plan  will  be 
followed.  I  will  await  your  reply. 

W.  R. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
S.  J.  KOXENKAMP,  Xcw  York: 

For  the  honor  of  Pittsburgh  6,  use  your  efforts  to  prevent  squandering  our 
rights  in  compromise. 

P.  H.  DELAPLAINE. 

I  also  have  submitted  a  telegram  I  received  at  that  particular  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  whom? 

Mr.  KOXEXKAMP.  From  telegraphers  throughout  the  country  denouncing  me. 

The  strike  at  San  Francisco  was  deplored  by  no  one  more 'than  myself,  and 
Mr.  Xeill  will  confirm  my  statement  that  the  members  of  the  general  executive 
board  did  everything  honorable  men  -could  do  to  straighten  out  the  situation. 
One  member  of  the  general  executive  board  was  sent  to  Canada  to  hold  our 
members  there  in  check.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  R.  J.  Fowler,  was  taken 
ill  while  in  Xew  York  and  died  several  months  later.  This  left  but  three  of  us 
to  handle  the  situation — Messrs.  M.  J.  Reicly,  of  Boston,  and  Joseph  M.  Sulli- 
van, two  employees  of  the  Postal,  were  my  colleagues  on  the  board.  They 
joined  in  preparing  the  following  communication  to  General  Manager  Nally,  of 
the  Postal  Co.  I  submit  several  extracts. 

DEAR  SIE  :  We  note  by  the  daily  papers  that  you  are  quoted  in  an  interview  as 
saying :  "  To  my  mind  the  strike  in  San  Francisco  is  a  violation  of  the  peace 
agreement,"  and  that  you  further  intimate  that  we  nre  an  unstable  organiza- 
tion, unable  to  live  up  to  our  agreements. 

We  beg  to  state  that  the  telegraphers  made  one  agreement  with  the  com- 
pany you  represent  which  covered  Chicago.  That  agreement  has  been  violated 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  the  disregard  of  agreements  entered  into  is 
on  the  other  side.  This  statement  we  are  prepared  to  substantiate  by  corre- 
spondence, printed  rules  covering  Chicago,  and  a  fair  statement  concerning 
conditions  now  prevailing  there. 

We  petitioned  your  company  to  be  heard  on  certain  grievances,  including  this 
1  reach  of  contract  and  the  conditions  in  San  Francisco,  and  our  officers  went 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet  you  or  any  responsible  representative  of  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.,  but  were  ignored. 

To  say  the  telegraphers  are  surprised  is  putting  it  mildly.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Postal  Co.,  whose  motto  is :  "  Do  you  ever  stop  to  compare  the  present  effi- 
cient telegraph  service  with  what  it  was  before  the  Postal  entered  the  field?" 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  late  lamented,  great-hearted  John  W.  Mackay, 
himself  a  workman,  who  knew  the  greatest  asset  any  firm  or  corporation  can 
possibly  have  is  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  employee.  He  secured  for  your 
company  this  cooperation  to  the  greatest  extent  ever  brought  about  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  We  believe  that  you  will  not  deny  that  your  company  is 
enjoying  from  the  telegraphers  to-day  the  highest  class  of  work  ever  given  any 
telegraph  company.  Your  wires  are  worked  to  the  highest  capacity  of  any 
company  in  the  history  of  the  telegraph. 

We  now  respectfully  represent  that  we  can  point  out  numerous  grievances  to 
your  company  which  can  be  adjusted  with  advantage  to  both  company  and 
employees.  To  adjust  these  grievances  will  cost  the  Postal  Co.  nothing  in  dol- 
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lars,  because  an  increase  of  good  feeling  between  the  company  and  the  telegra- 
phers must  redound  to  the  advantages  of  both. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  our  grievances  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  you  or  any  re- 
sponsible agent  of  the  company  at  any  time  or  place  convenient  to  yourself. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  meet  the  president's  representative  or  the  board  in  its 
entirety  we  will  delegate  employees  of  the  Postal  Co.,  members  of  the  board,  to 
meet  you.  We  trust  you  will  do  nothing  to  separate  your  company  from  its  best 
asset — the  cooperation  of  the  telegraphers — and  we  hope  you  will  do  your  part 
to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  friendly  feeling. 

We  realize  our  responsibility  as  telegraph  men  to  the  country,  to  our  em- 
ployers, and  to  our  union,  and  will  go  any  reasonable  distance  to  adjust  our 
present  grievances. 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date,  I  am, 
Respectfully,  yours, 

S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  Deputy  President. 

Furthermore,  I  submit  the  declaration  of  members  of  the  general  executive 
board  that  they  would  live  up  to  the  agreement  at  all  cost. 

In  its  efforts  to  have  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  the  members  of  the  general  executive  board  adopted 
the  following  resolution  on  June  25,  1907: 

Whereas  a  tentative  agreement  (copy  of  which  is  attached1)  was  entered  into 
between  Deputy  President  S.  J.  Konenkamp,  duly  authorized  to  act,  and 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  C.  P.  Neill,  whereby  satisfactory  assur- 
ances of  a  settlement  of  grievances  pending  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  were  secured,  and  the  same  was  confirmed  in  a  letter  written  by 
President  R.  C.  Clowry,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  to  Commissioner 
Neill  stating  that  the  concessions  would  be  granted :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  agreement  entered  into  should  and  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America  in  good  faith,  and  all  officers 
and  members  of  the  union  are  hereby  instructed  that  until  such  time  as  all 
provisions  of  this  agreement  have  been  carried  out  or  until  there  is  evidence  of 
a  repudiation  or  violation  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  the  general 
executive  board  will  not  consider  any  proposition  to  order  a  strike  against  this 
company  at  any  point.  Nor  will  they  sustain  any  action  taken  in  violation 
of  the  same. 

S.  J.  KONENKAMP. 

M.  J.  REIDY. 

Jos.  M.  SULLIVAN. 

I  told  Commissioner  Neill  that  we  would  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  prevent 
a  general  strike  against  the  Western  Union.  The  three  members  of  the  gen- 
eral executive  board  did  go  to  San  Francisco  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
local  strike  there.  We  found  the  men  had  acted  hastily  and  forced  a  settlement 
of  the  strike  within  a  week  after  reaching  that  city.  Just  how  vigorously  we 
worked  in  that  case  may  be  best  described  by  the  following  circular  sent  to  all 
local  unions  of  our  organization: 

COMMERCIAL  TELEGRAPHERS  UNION  OF  AMERICA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOCAL  No.  34, 
West  Oakland,  CaL,  August  l'h  1907. 
To  all  presidents  and  secretaries, 

members  of  fill  locals  and  of  the  general  assembly,  greeting: 
The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  this  local  at  its  regular 
meeting  held  July  28  last,  and  is  herewith  forwarded  to  you  for  the  information 
of  all  members: 

Whereas  during  our  recent  strike  and  at  a  time  most  inopportune  and  detri- 
mental to  the  plans  as  laid  out  by  our  national  president  for  a  more  success- 
ful termination  of  our  troubles,  three  of  the  members  of  the  national  execu- 
tive board  came  to  San  Francisco  without  our  solicitation  or  invitation ;  and 

Whereas  the  actions  of  said  members  of  the  national  executive  board  while 
here  tended  to  a  large  extent  to  cause  internal  dissension  in  this  local ;  and 

Whereas  said  members  of  this  board  used  threats  and  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  appear  as  dictators  of  all  the  affairs  pertaining  to  this  strike,  taking 

1  Not  furnished. 
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the  stand  of  friendly  concern  toward  the  telegraph  companies  and  Charles  P. 
Neill,  and  did  not  keep  in  touch  with  any  of  the  officers  of  this  local,  nor  in 
any  way  show  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  fraternalism,  or  concern  for  our  side 
of  the  struggle,  and  stated  they  did  not  think  the  strike  was  a  just  one,  and 
that,  so  far  as  they  could  learn  (by  being  here  three  days),  living  expenses 
were  no  higher  here  than  in  the  East,  and  making  other  deprecating  re- 
marks tending  to  cause  further  dissatisfaction  and  a  spirit  of  unrest  among 
our  members ;  and 

Whereas  they  were  singly  and,  as  a  major  part  of  said  national  executive  board, 
it  was  directly  due  to  their  presence  that  the  agreement  made  was  forced 
upon  us  in  order  to  preserve  our  local :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  local  condemns  the  actions  of  the  national  executive 
board  for  interference  in  the  strike ;  for  uselessly  spending  so  much  money  in  a 
junket  across  the  country  without  a  request  from  us  to  come  here;  for  re- 
marks unbecoming  national  officers:  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  local  ask  that  these  three  members,  Messrs.  Reidy, 
Konenkamp,  and  Sullivan,  tender  their  resignations  as  members  of  the  said 
executive  board :  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  president  and 
secretary  of  each  local,  and  that  we  ask  a  similar  action  on  their  part,  such 
men  being  dangerous  to  our  cause. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

W.    W.    MCCANDLISH,    President. 
A.  W.  COPPS,  Sec.-Trea-s. 

This  resolution  in  brief  denounced  us  as  dictators,  as  showing  too  much  friend- 
liness toward  the  telegraph  companies,  and  also  to  Charles  P.  Neill.  It  ends  by 
condemning  the  actions  of  the  national  executive  board  in  forcing  a  settlement 
of  the  San  Francisco  strike,  and  asks  for  our  resignation  because  of  our  atti- 
tude against  a  strike. 

The  general  executive  board  visited  many  cities  where  the  strike  fever  was 
greatest.  We  warned  our  members  against  precipitating  a  strike.  On  July 
31  we  disbanded  and  returned  to  our  regular  places  of  employment,  Mr.  Reidy 
with  the  Postal  at  Boston,  Mr.  Sullivan  with  the  Postal  at  New  York,  while  I 
stopped  over  to  visit  relatives  before  returning  to  my  position  with  C.  I.  Hudson 
<Jc  Co.  at  Pittsburgh.  I  was  still  visiting  when  the  walkout  occurred  at  Los 
Angeles.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  I  hastened  to  Chicago  to  head  off  a  general 
strike  if  possible.  Messrs.  Reidy  and  Sullivan  held  New  York  and  Boston  in 
check,  but  before  we  could  convene  the  strike  was  beyond  our  control.  The 
officers  were  cast  aside  by  the  men,  but  I  opposed  the  strike  until  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  sentiment  of  those  directly  involved. 

If  the  Postal  and  the  Western  Union  had  been  willing  to  deal  with  com- 
mittees of  their  own  employees  in  1907,  the  strike  would  not  have  occurred. 
So  the  responsibility  for  what  followed  is  theirs.  If  these  companies  were 
willing  to  deal  with  committees  of  their  own  employees  to-day  and  to  remove  the 
restrictions  upon  the  liberties  of  their  employees,  they  would  need  have  no 
fear  that  the  officers  of  this  union  would  interfere.  The  president  of  this 
union  can  not  declare  a  strike ;  he  can  only  veto  or  sanction  a  strike  when  the 
members  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  to  get  into  the  record,  in 
regard  to  this  strike  in  San  Francisco  in  1907,  would  that — was  that  strike 
approved  by  the  president  of  your  organization,  Mr.  Small  ? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was,  due  to  the  fact,  as  stated 
yesterday,  that  he  did  not  understand  the  situation  in  New  York,  and  further- 
more that  the  officials  of  the  telegraph  companies  did  not  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  they  refused  to  live  up  to  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Treasurer 
dowry.  There  was  wrong  on  both  sides.  When  we  reached  San  Francisco 
we  helped  to  adjust  matters  and  compelled  our  men  to  go  back  to  work. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  your  membership  generally  at  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  and  New  York  have  information  as  to  this  so-called  Neill  agreement? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No;  not  completely,  for  this  reason:  That  Col.  Clowry 
was  very  anxious  that  I  should  keep  quiet  about  the  real  agreement.  I  was 
told  that  he  wanted  to  save  his  face,  and  Commissioner  Neill  asked  me  to 
refrain  from  any  great  amount  of  publicity  until  things  were  quieted  down. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  your  executive  committee  communicate  with  Mr. 
Small  on  this  day  the  agreement  was  reached? 
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Mr.  KONEXKAMP.  Yes;  I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  him  the  night  before  the 
agreement  was  signed,  but  I  could  not  locate  him. 

I  will  file  with  the  commission  later  a  report  of  our  convention  of  that  year. 
This  covers  the  negotiations  in  detail  and  shows  the  most  of  the  telegrams 
pertaining  to  the  agreement. 

(The  report  referred  to  was  submitted  by  witness  in  printed  form.  It  is 
entitled  "  The  Milwaukee  convention,"  and  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers Journal  of  November,  1907.) 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     You  may  be  excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  H.  McELREATH. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Con  H.  McElreath. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Con? 
•  Mr.  McELKEATH.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Telegrapher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  employed  some  place  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  International  News  Service,  at  Detroit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  employment? 

Mr.  MCELBEATH.  Five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  a  black 
list  by  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Cos.? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  I  may  say  that  there  is  a  black  list. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Kindly,  as  briefly  as  possible,  give  your  own  experience 
and  the  grounds  for  your  belief  that  there  is  a  black  list. 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  I  am  on  that  black  list,  placed  on  that  list  by  the  manager, 
the  chief  operator,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  Kansas  City  in  the 
year  1910  or  1911. 

I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  because  the  clerk,  the  confidential  man,  through  the 
chief  operator,  who  handled  this  record,  informed  me  personally  that  my  name 
appeared  on  it. 

In  other  cases,  from  communications  that  come  to  officers  of  our  union  and 
from  statements  made  to  me  by  different  telegraphers  who  have  been  blacklisted, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  black  list  is  interchanged  between  the  Western  Union 
and  Postal  Telegraph  Cos. 

For  instance,  the  chief  operator  at  the  Western  Union  discharges  one  of  our 
members  for  his  affiliation  with  the  union,  assigning  "  Benefit  of  the  service," 
"  Reduction  of  force,"  almost  anything  plausible,  any  plausible  excuse  for  his 
discharge.  That  is  as  far  as  the  man  receives  any  enlightenment  as  to  his 
discharge. 

The  opposition  company,  or  the  Postal,  is  convenient,  and  the  operator  so 
discharged  will  go  to  the  Postal  operator  and  apply  to  the  chief  of  that  com- 
pany for  a  position. 

The  first  question  he  is  asked  is  w^here  he  was  last  employed.  He  stated  that 
it  was  writh  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  that  he  was  discharged. 
They  ask  him  the  reasons,  and  the  operator  assigns  the  reasons  that  have 
been  given  to  him.  The  Postal  chief  operator  will  probably  then  tell  the  men,  if 
he  needs  help  at  that  time,  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  and  he  will  see.  In  the 
meantime,  through  a  gentleman's  agreement  or  some  other  kind  of  agreement, 
the  chief  operator  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  will  get  in  communication  with 
this  man's  former  employer,  and  he  will  get  his  record,  and  he  will  get  why  he 
was  discharged,  which  is  confidential  between  the  two  chiefs,  the  operators  of 
the  opposition  companies.  Then  the  man  comes  back  in  the  afternoon  and  is 
told  there  is  absolutely  nothing  for  him  to  do ;  that  he  must  have  a  clear  record 
from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  before  he  can  be  employed  by  the 
Postal.  And  so,  of  necessity  to  secure  employment,  he  occasionally  turns  to  the 
railroads,  and  there  he  finds  that  he  must  refer  to  the  last  place  of  employment, 
and,  if  it  be  the  Western  Union,  a  list  of  sufficient  information  is  provided  on 
request  by  the  railroads  for  the  man  who  is  hired,  the  operator,  to  show  that 
this  man  is  undesirable  simply  through  his  union  affiliations. 

Frequently  a  few  hundred  men  are  driven  out  of  the  country  for  that  reason. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Lynch  yesterday  exemplifies  that.  He  is  one  of  the  vie- 
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tinis.  I  know  of  a  number  of  others.  Another  resort  that  the  operators  are 
forced  to  is  to  assume  false  names  in  order  to  secure  employment.  Suppose  I 
nm  discharged  in  Chicago.  Can  I  get  work  from  other  offices  here,  from  other 
companies  here?  My  home  is  here;  I  am  a  citizen  and  I  am  a  taxpayer;  my 
family  is  here  and  my  ties.  No;  I  can  not  secure  work,  and  I  must  support 
my  family;  society  demands  that.  I  then  decide  on  this  plan  of  assuming  a 
false  name  and  applying  for  work  in  some  other  city.  I  am  hired,  say,  in  St. 
Louis  under  the  name  of  Jones  and  put  to  work  and  get  along  for  a  little  while. 
Being  fairly  well  acquainted  with  telegraphers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
some  one  will  discover  that  I  am  McElreath  instead  of  Jones,  and,  with  the 
spotter  and  spy  system,  it  does  not  take  information  of  that  kind  long  to  reach 
the  chief  operator,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  discharged  and  sent  on  the  road 
again.  I  am  sent  on  the  road  again  looking  for  employment.  I  think  that 
covers  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  steps  are  necessary  for  a  black-listed  man  to  obtain 
employment  from  the  company?  Is  there  any  way  to  get  on  again? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes;  there  are  instances  where  men  have  been  reinstated 
and  their  names  removed  from  the  black  list. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  requirement  before  it  can  be  done? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  It  is  practically  surrendering  your  manhood ;  in  other  words, 
surrendering  your  union  card,  and,  in  cases  of  which  I  know  personally,  making 
an  affidavit  that  you  will  not  join  the  union  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  discharged  employees  in  the  Western  Union  or  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Cos.  the  right  of  appeal? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  In  a  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  whom  do  they  appeal? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Ordinarily,  to  the  chief  operator,  who  is  their  immediate 
superior,  and  very,  very  seldom  does  a  discharged  operator  get  any  satisfaction 
from  that  official.  He  is  advised,  ordinarily,  by  this  chief  operator  to  go  to  the 
district  superintendent.  The  district  superintendent,  if  the  man  is  weak  and 
not  persistent,  will  stall  him  off  and  tell  him  that  he  had  better  go  somewhere 
else  and  look  for  a  position.  If  the  man  is  persistent,  then  he  has  the  right  and 
is  a'dvised  by  the  district  superintendent  to  appeal  to  the  general  superintendent 
or  to  the  division  superintendent,  and  so  on. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Brooks,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  or  a  few  years  ago,  issued  an  order  that  there  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nation against  employees,  and  that  any  employee  had  the  right  to  appeal  if  they 
felt  that  they  were  aggrieved.  This,  w^hile  it  looks  all  right  on  paper  and  sounds 
very  well  from  Mr.  Brooks,  has  not,  in  any  number  of  cases,  been  lived  up  to. 
Mr.  Brooks  himself,  when  appealed  to,  and  we  can  show  in  our  files  copies  of 
letters  he  has  written  to  men  who  have  appealed  to  him  personally,  has  adopted 
an  almost  stereotyped  form  of  reply  to  these  men,  "  I  do  not  see  fit  to  interfere 
with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  local  officials," 

If  there  was  an  investigation  made,  it  had  no  effect  on  Mr.  Brooks.  The  men 
discharged  for  different  causes  have  made  these  appeals  and  have  received 
identically,  or  almost  so,  the  same  reply  from  Mr.  Brooks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  know  of  the  actual  working  conditions  in  the 
company,  with  reference  to  reliefs,  the  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officials,  and 
the  like? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  The  system  of  reliefs  for  lunch,  rest,  and  calls  of  nature  is 
r.hnost  brutal  in  its  lack  of  enforcement.  I  mean  by  that  that  petty  chiefs,  men 
who  have  direct  control  of  the  working  force  for  these  telegraph  companies, 
have  become  imbued  with  such  a  degree  of  ambition  or  fear  that,  in  order  to 
make  a  good  expense  showing  for  their  divisions,  they  have  actually  made  men 
and  women  suffer  for  the  want  of  proper  relief  to  attend  to  these  calls  of  nature 
until  they  have  bred  disease  and  undermined  constitutions;  in  fact,  they  have 
driven  people  to  become  nervous  wrecks.  And  I  might  add  a  little  further, 
since  we  have  charged  other  crimes  to  the  Western  Union,  to  add  murder  to 
those. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  a  city  where  I  was  located  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  know  these  to  be  facts  from  my  own  observation.  A  teleg- 
rapher by  the  name  of  Wolfrum — J.  J.  Wolfrum — was  employed  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  for  a  number  of  years,  extending  back  possibly  20  years; 
in  fact,  he  spent  his  whole  life,  practically,  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  He  started  in  at  a  small  salary  and  worked  up  to  the  top  salary 
and  became  a  very  proficient  operator.  When  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  instituted  their  bonus  system  Mr.  Wolfrum  was  selected  as  one  of  the  best 
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bonus  men,  one  of  the  most  capable  operators,  and  they  assigned  him  to  that 
class  of  work.  He  continued  at  that  until  the  strike  of  1907.  In  that  time,  and 
toward  the  latter  months  before  the  strike,  Wolfrum  acquired  what  is  called 
"  telegrapher's  paralysis."  It  is  an  affection  of  the  muscles  whereby  from  con- 
stant gripping  of  the  telegraph  key  a  'man  loses  control,  practically,  of  his 
Imnd,  and  while  he  was  all  right  on  the  receiving  set  he  probably  slowed  up 
a  little  bit  in  sending. 

About  that  time  sending  machines  were  becoming  common  and  in  general  use 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  and  Wolf- 
rum  began  immediately  to  apply  himself  in  learning  how  to  manipulate  that. 
He  succeeded  fairly  well,  and  then  the  strike  came  on.  He,  like  myself  and 
all  other  good  union  men,  went  on  that  strike  and  remained  out  until  it  was  over. 

In  the  reemploymeiit  of  telegraphers  after  the  strike,  Wolfrum  was  among 
the  number,  and  whereas  he  had  received  a  salary  of  $85  a  month,  which  was 
considered  and  called  "  top  "  salary  before  the  strike,  when  he  was  reemployed 
lie  was  placed  at  $45  a  month,  doing  practically  the  same  work  that  he  did 
before.  From  that  day  on  Joe  Wolfrum  was  a  marked  and  persecuted  man  by 
the  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Sam.  W. 
Atkinson  was  chief  operator  most  of  the  time  after  the  strike  until  finally 
Wolfrum  was  buried.  The  petty  chiefs  in  that  office,  particularly  one  Jubet, 
traffic  chief  in  the  Kansas  City  office,  had  either  formed  a  dislike  for  him  or 
had  determined  to  make  him  the  goat  for  going  on  strike,  and  they  got  in 
behind  Wolfrum ;  they  put  him  on  wires  that  should  be  manned  by  men  getting 
the  highest  salary,  mid  he  was  required  to  do  the  same  work  they  were  doing ; 
he  was  required  to  do  the  same  work  on  the  same  wire  I  was,  and  I  was  getting 
$75  a  month  and  he  was  getting  only  $55  a  mouth. 

Finally  his  family  affairs  got  bad  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  more 
money.  He  applied  to  this  man  Atkinson,  who,  in  turn,  took  it  up  with  Bronson, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  the  matter  ended  there.  Anyway,  Wolfrum  got  no 
increase  at  that  time.  A  year  later,  possibly,  they  raised  him  to  $60,  and  put 
him  on  what  is  known  ID  Kansas  City  as  the  biggest  "  roast "  in  the  office,  the 
hardest  work,  the  Salina,  Kans.,  wire,  and  he  was  forced  to. work  it  alone, 
whereas,  before  that,  at  frequent  intervals,  they  would  double  the  wire  and 
put  two  men  on  it.  Wolfrum,  however,  did  it  all,  hoping  to  get  his  salary 
rating  restored  so  that  he  could  take  care  of  his  family.  It  went  on  another 
year  at  that  salary,  and  Wolfrum  was  granted  a  $5  increase,  and  then  his 
health  began  to  fail.  He  had  worked  so  hard  in  his  effort  to  establish  his 
right  to  proper  pay  that  his  nervous  system  entirely  broke  down  and  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks,  and  when  he  came  back  there  was  no 
let  up  on  the  part  of  these  petty  officials,  and  Wolfrum  was  driven  still. 
Finally,  within  the  last  year,  within  the  last  nine  months,  Wolfrum  realized 
that  his  efforts  to  better  his  condition  were  useless ;  he  saw  that  his  health  was 
failing,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  being  persecuted  and  would  be  as  long  as  he 
was  in  the  telegraph  business ;  so  he  went  to  a  hotel  on  Main  Street  in  Kansas 
City,  near  Sixth  Street,  and  rented  a  room — he  had  previously  sent  to  his  wife 
what  little  money  he  had — cut  open  the  veins  in  his  hands,  and  was  found  dead. 

Wolfrum,  during  the  time  he  worked  at  this  small  salary,  after  the  strike — 
to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  have  seen  that  man  go  to  work  at  8  o'clock 
and  seen  him  on  duty  when  I  would  go  off  the  next  morning.  I  was  working 
on  what  is  called  a  split  trick  and  I  would  be  off  a  period  of  six  or  seven  hours 
during  that  time.  Wolfrum  would  sacrifice  his  lunch  time  and  stay  there  and 
work.  That,  in  effect,  is  what  I  term  murder  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Another  instance  occurred  in  Detroit,  Mich. ;  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  given 
his  whole  life  to  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Forty-eight 
years  and  a  half  he  had  served,  and  he  must  have  served  faithfully  or  he  would 
not  have  been  carried  that  long.  A  few  months  ago,  probably  8  or  10  months 
ago — this  man,  whose  name  was  Baubien  belonged  to  a  very  fine  family  in 
Detroit.  He  was  notified  by  the  chief  operator  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  that  he  was  getting  too  old  and  they  would  have  to  let  him  go.  The  West- 
ern Union  has  some  sort  of  pension  plan  by  which  probably  this  man  Baubien 
would  secure  $25  a  month  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  would,  in  a  way,  miti- 
gate his  retirement,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  was  a  proper  appreciation  of  his 
long  time  of  service;  in  fact,  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  serve  50  round  years 
for  the  company.  He  drew  this  pension  and  lived  around  but  he  was  not  satis- 
fied. Things  went  on  with  him  from  bad  to  worse  and  he  began  to  break  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  health. 
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Within  the  last  two  or  three  months  Baubien  died.  The  doctor  said  he  died 
of  a  nervous  breakdown,  but  Baubien's  friends  say  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 
at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  not  permitting  him 
to  work  out  his  50  years. 

The  newspapers  took  it  up,  and  there  was  considerable  publicity  given  to 
this  man's  case. 

There  are  hundreds  of  cases  equally  as  tragic  as  these  two. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  the  matter  of  giving  short  and  lunch 
reliefs  do  not  consider  anything ;  they  are  absolutely  subordinated  to  the  traffic. 
When  there  is  business  on  hand,  chief  operators,  way  chiefs,  and  division 
chiefs — whether  they  are  instructed  from  the  men  higher  up  or  not  I  don't 
know — but  they  will  not  permit  these  telegraph  operators  and  other  employees 
to  have  such  relief  at  the  proper  time.  For  instance,  in  the  Chicago  office — in 
any  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. — at  the  present  time,  when 
operators  put  in  a  request  for  short  relief,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  at 
two  different  periods  during  the  day,  they  are  put  off  by  these  chiefs  just  as 
long  as  it  possibly  can  be  done.  Sometimes  on  urgent  request  operators  have 
been  known  to  have  to  wait  40  or  50  minutes  or  an  hour,  or  even'  longer,  no 
matter  what  the  urgency  of  the  case  might  be. 

The  same  condition  has  prevailed  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  has  been  testified  to  by 
Mr.  Konenkamp  here  of  the  disastrous  result  on  one  occasion  in  the  case  of  a 
lady. 

In  Boston  reliefs  are  badly,  badly  delayed.  Lunch  reliefs  are  granted  when- 
ever it  suits  the  petty  chiefs  to  grant  them.  Short  reliefs  are  delayed  from 
time  to  time  there  just  as  they  are  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and 
everywhere  else. 

In  New  York  City,  while  Mr.  Reynolds  was  making  his  statement  here  that 
there  was  no  dissatisfaction  among  his  employees,  no  unrest,  and  that  every- 
thing was  all  right  with  his  people,  I  had  in  my  hand  a  communication  received 
within  the  last  five  clays  from  employees  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  in  New 
York  City,  stating  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  short  relief  for 
any  purpose  from  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.'s  night  chief — one  Le  Suer — and  that 
conditions  were  becoming  intolerable.  Men  on  the  extra  list  would,  under  no 
conditions,  ask  for  short  relief,  because  they  would  be  fired  immediately,  or  as 
soon  as  they  could  possibly  be  spared,  and  the  regular  men  were  afraid  to  ask 
the  chief  for  fear  they  would  be  insulted,  and  on  numbers  of  occasions  they 
have  been  insulted  when  they  would  ask.  When  an  operator  gets  in  bad  with 
one  of  the  petty  chiefs  over  such  matters  as  asking  for  reliefs  he  had  just 
as  well  leave  the  company,  for  he  will  be  persecuted  and  hounded  by  the  chiefs 
as  long  as  he  is  there. 

In  the  last  two  months  I  have  a  case  in  Boston  where  one  man  in  particular 
was  forced  to  quit  the  company  for  staying  a  little  too  long  on  short  relief. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  that  might  remedy  these 
conditions  which  you  claim  to  exist? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  I  think  there  should  be  some  legislation  enacted  to  compel 
the  telegraph  companies  to  grant  these  reliefs  for  their  employees  at  regular 
periods  and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  keep  a  sufficient  force  on  hand 
so  that  those  arrangements  could  be  carried  out.  I  think  that  possibly  the  West- 
ern Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.,  if  the  officials  of  those  companies 
higher  up  knew  the  exact  conditions,  could  be  induced  by  some  one  to  arrange 
these  affairs  and  lessen  the  suffering  of  the  laborers.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  matter  will  be  gone  into  a  little  further  by  one  of  the  following  witnesses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  McEireath,  that  you  were 
employed  by  the  International  News  Co.,  of  Detroit? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  The  International  News  Service  of  New  York  in  Detroit. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  I  understand  you  left  the  service  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  when  was  that? 

Mr.   MCELREATH.  On  March  10,  1910. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  your  last  connection  with  any  telegraph 
company;  any  commercial  telegraph  company? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  That  was  my  last  connection  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  you  leave  the  service  of  your  own  accord? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes,  sir ;   I  quit. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  you  get  what  is  called  a  letter  of  clearance  or 
anything? 

Mr.  McEijREATH.  No,  sir;  I  quit  because  I  was  being  abused,  and  I  did  not 
get  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  just  resigned  of  your  own  accord? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes,  sir.    Would  you  care  to  know  the  circumstances? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  have  no  objection  if  you  want  to  state  them. 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  I  had  been  assigned  by  Chief  Operator  Atkinson  to  work 
for  the  International  News  Service,  to  work  on  what  is  known  as  a  short  trick, 
from  10  o'clock  until  2  o'clock  every  day.  I  had  been  on  that  assignment  since 
December.  On  this  particular  day  or,  say,  two  or  three  weeks  before  this, 
there  had  been  an  arrangement  made  whereby  telegraphers  were  require!  by 
the  International  News  Service  on  Saturdays  aU  the  afternoon  up  until,  say,  5 
o'clock.  My  time  to  report  at  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  office  was  5.30.  I 
had  worked  all  day  there  and  came  to  the  main  office  and  the  chief  operator 
asked  me  where  I  had  been.  They  used  the  clock  system  with  a  card,  and  when 
I  went  to  register  in  my  card  was  missing,  and  we  knew  that  when  the  card 
was  not  in  the  rack  that  the  chief  operator  had  it.  I  went  to  his  desk  and 
asked  him  for  my  card  and  he  said,  "Where  have  you  been  all  day?"  And  I 
told  him.  He  said,  "  You  did  not  ask  my  permission."  And  I  said,  "  You  as- 
signed me  yourself,"  and  he  said,  "  I  did  not,  and  the  next  time  it  happens  you 
will  have  to  come  to  see  me  before  you  go  to  work."  I  said,  Mr.  Atkinson,  I 
am  informed  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  get  rid  of  me  and  that  you 
told  one  of  your  traffic  chiefs  that  if  he  could  get  anything  on  me  to  let  me  go, 
and  J  believe  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  quit  and  you  can  give  roe  my  time." 
That  is  the  way  I  quit. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Then  you  entered  the  service  of  the  International 
News  Association? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes;  that  was  my  sole  employment  after  that. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  were  employed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  for  quite  a  long  period  at  this  time  you  left? 

-Mr.  MCELREATH.  I  was  in  that  office  for  one  year  and  have  been  a  teleg- 
rapher for  25  years,  most  of  the  time  with  commercial  companies  in  the  com- 
mercial work. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  With  your  time  divided  between  the  Postal  and  the 
Western  Union  Cos.? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  I  have  worked  for  both  companies ;  yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  testified,  I  think,  about  men  giving  false  names 
in  order  to  get  employment ;  you  testified  to  that,  but  you  did  not  have  to  give  a 
false  name  in  order  to  get  work,  did  you? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  never  felt  that  necessary? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  No;  I  never  had  occasion  to,  being  an  expert  telegrapher. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  personal  ex- 
perience with  the  black  list  in  your  own  case? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  your  own  case? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  informed  by  a  confidential  man  to  the  chief 
operator  that  my  name  was  on  the  black  list ;  but  I  have  never  appealed  to  the 
Western  Union  for  a  position  since. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  This  was  since  you  resigned  from  the  service  of  the 
Western  Union? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  prior  to  the  time  and  during  your  entire  service 
with  the  commercial  telegraph  companies  you  had  no  experience  or  knowledge 
about  the  black  list  in  your  own  personal  case? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  own  personal  case. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  granting  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  of  a  pension  of  $25  a  month  to  one  of  their 
men  who  had  grown  old  in  the  service  was  the  direct  cause  of  his  suicide  or 
murder,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  thought  your  testimony  was  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  No ;  not  the  granting  of  the  pension  caused  it ;  but  it  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  retired  that  broke  his  heart. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Now,  Mr.  McElreath,  you  testified  that  you  had 
knowledge  of  hundreds  of  tragic  cases  of  the  same  tenor  to  those  two  that  you 
cited. 
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Mr.  MCELREATH.  Ye?. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  the  names  and  circumstances  of  any  such 
cases  that  you  can  submit? 

Mr.  MCELEEATH.  I  can  procure  a  number  of  names  and  submit  them. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  would  ask  that  a  list  be  prepared,  if  you  can  do  so, 
and  submit  them  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  You  understand  that  not  all  of  these  men  are  dead,  that 
some  have  been  reinstated  and  are  working  *for  the  telegraph  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish,  Mr.  McElreath,  that  you  would  make  a  list  of 
those  within  your  knowledge  that  would  form  a  basis  for  your  statement  that 
you  know  of  hundreds  of  those  cases  and  submit  it  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  How  many  names  would  you  suggest?  Will  100  be  suffi- 
cient ? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  If  you  will  modify  your  statement  in  the  record  to 
show  that  there  were  only  100  cases  the  commission  will  be  satisfied  with  100 ; 
but  when  you  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  such  cases  we  ought  to  have  more. 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  I  will  modify  my  statement  in  the  record  to  that  effect,  and 
I  think  I  can  provide  a  list  of  100. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  will  be  satisfactory,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  the  testimony  of  the  witness  be  modified  in  that  par- 
ticular point  where  he  said  he  kne\v  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases  to  read  that 
he  knew  of  a  hundred  cases.  Now,  Mr.  McElreath.  if  you  will,  furnish  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  persons  which  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  your 
statement. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  would  further  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
that  list  is  furnished  for  the  record  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  or 
any  other  companies  by  whom  these  men  were  employed,  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  their  record  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  That  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  me. 

(List  of  names  furnished  by  witness  appears  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end 
of  this  subject  as  "McElreath  Exhibit.") 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  Now,  .Mr.  McElreath,  I  do  not  want  to  go  too  much 
into  detail,  but  I  believe  you  stated,  in  cases  of  appeal,  to  Mr.  Brooks  particu- 
larly, that  decisions  were  always  in  favor  of  the  company's  officers ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  employee  was  turned  down  by  some  set  form  of  reply? 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  I  did  not  say  always;  but  I  said  in  most  all  cases  that  had 
been  taken  up. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  inferred  from  your  testimony  that  it  was  in  all 
cases,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  so  cleared  to  show  that  it  was  not  all 
cases. 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  It  wras  not  in  all  cases. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  have  knowledge  of  cases  where  employees  have 
appealed  their  cases  or  taken  them  up  with  Mr.  Brooks  or  otiier  officers  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  where  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  employee? 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  Yes;  where  they  have  been  reinstated. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Now,  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  for  a  number  of  years  in  different  places,  Mr.  McElreath.  How 
many  years  was  it? 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  I  have  been  telegraphing  25  years,  and  during  that  time  I 
suppose  I  spent,  I  will  say,  as  many  as  three  years  with  the  Western  Union. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  spent  three  years  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  MCELKEATH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  during  that  period,  did  you  personally  expe- 
rience what  you  might  call  brutal  treatment  as  testified  to  by  you  as  being 
general  toward  the  employees  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  MCELREATH.  No ;  I  would  not  stand  for  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  No;  I  should  not  judge  from  your  appearance  that 
3'ou  had  been  very  brutally  treated. 

Thank  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon-  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  want  to  see  if  you  can  give  me  some  information 
about  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  I  asked  yesterday ;  it  was  testified  yester- 
day that  men  put  on  the  bonus  received  most  of  the  short  messages.  Now, 
I  would  like  to  know  how  that  comes  about  and  whether  it  is  a  cause  of  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  operators  in  the  office,  or  do  you  know  anything  about 
that? 
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Mr.  McELBEATH.  I  would  rather  you  would  let  one  of  our  following  witnesses 
take  that  matter  up,  because  I  never  worked  bonus.  That  is  another  thing  I 
did  not  believe  in. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  All  right. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  one  more  question,  please.  Mr.  McElreath; 
you  are  an  officer  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MCELREATH,  I  am. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is.  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  McElreath;  you  will  be  per- 
manently excused, 

to 
TESTIMONY  OF  MR,  T.  W.  CARROLL. 

Chariman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  T.  W.  Carroll. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Division  traffic  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  At  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state,  Mr.  Carroll,  in  a  general  way,  your 
duties  and  the  territorial  limits  of  your  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  about  525  independent,  370  branches,  about  7,000  rail- 
road offices  to  provide  facilities  for.  In  31  of  the  larger  offices  I  have  to 
provide  forces ;  the  force  of  the  other  offices  is  taken  care  of  by  the  commercial 
superintendents.  I  also  have  to  look  after  the  class  of  service,  the  general 
operating  conditions,  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  employees,  and  matters 
of  that  kind  in  connection  with  the  general  operation  of  the  system. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  geographical  limits? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here,  Mr.  Carroll,  with 
reference  to  the  working  conditions  in  the  offices  of  your  company? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  them;  I 
did  not  know  we  had  any  such  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Beginning  with  the  Chicago  office,  will  you  please  make 
your  comment  on  the  hours  of  labor,  the  times  of  relief,  the  mode  of  granting 
the  relief,  the  necessity,  if  there  be  a  necessity,  for  the  so-called  "  split  tricks," 
the  amount  of  work  performed  a  day,  including  the  bonus  system.  I  will  try  to 
avoid  asking  specific  questions,  as  you  have  been  here  and  have  listened  to 
the  testimony,  and  I  would  like  your  statement  to  cover  the  wrhole  proposition. 

Mr.  CARROLL,  In  general,  days  in  the  Chicago  operating  room,  the  hours  for 
a  day's  stint  are  nine ;  eight  hours  for  split  tricks,  are  our  standard  hours.  We 
have  a  great  many  seven  and  one-half  hour  tricks  that  we  established  some  time 
since,  some  time  ago. 

We  have  seven  and  one-half  hour  early  night  tricks,  seven-hour  late  night 
tricks,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  some  women  employees  on  the  early  night 
tricks  who  are  working  six  and  one-half  or  six  and  three-quarter  hours  for  a  day. 

As  regards  short  relief,  the  established  rule  in  the  office  is  15  minutes  in  the 
morning  and  15  minutes  in  the  afternoon,  given  at  once,  or  within  a  very  few 
minutes. 

I  think  Mr.  McElreath,  in  this  testimony  just  now,  made  a  remarkable  state- 
ment; it  is  remarkable  the  amount  of  information  that  he  has  for  a  man  that 
has  not  been  in  the  service  for  a  very  long  time.  I  think  his  statements  are 
a  little  bit  off.  He  has  taken  an  exceptional  case. 

I  think  that  the  commission  ought  to  have  our  cards,  on  which  the  reliefs  are 
stamped  twice  a  day,  in  and  out  of  the  office,  which  will  show  evidence  entirely 
contrary  to  that  which  you  have  received.  I  should  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
any  number ;  10,000  if  you  want  to  go  over  them. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  conditions  I  have  not  stated,  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
getting  a  copy  of  all  the  testimony,  and  I  am  going  into  it  and  see. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  say  this,  that  we  will  furnish  you  with  an  in- 
vestigator from  our  staff  and  he  will  take  the  number  that  you  believe  would 
demonstrate  the  real  condition  and  go  over  it  with  you  personally. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  have  from  1  to  100,000  of  the  cards 
that  are  on  file  down  there.  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  over  them,  because  it 
is  a  point  I  think  that  ought  to  be  straightened  out. 
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Of  course,  I  noticed  a  great  deal  of  the  examination  of  the  testimony  here 
is  more  or  less  of  a  post-mortem  nature,  going  long  back  before  my  time.  Some 
of  those  conditions  may  have  existed,  possibly,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I 
can't  help  you  out,  except  in  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  since  I  have  been 
an  operating  official  in  this  territory.  But  I  can  help  you  out  in  testimony  when 
I  was  with  the  other  company,  if  you  want  to  refer  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  other  company? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  with  the  Postal  Co.  four  years,  as  an  operating  official. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  gave  the  telegraphers  of  Chicago  the  first 
working  rules  they  had. 

There  was  some  testimony  here  yesterday  about  the  Postal  employees,  I  be- 
lieve the  president  made  a  mistake,  I  think  Mr.  Konenkamp  made  a  mistake 
in  his  testimony.  I  worked  with  the  committee  about  three  weeks,  and  I 
know  that  they  were  working  under  a  book  of  rules.  I  received  the  committee. 
I  just  wanted  to  state  now  that  that  part  of  the  testimony  was  probably  over- 
looked by  the  men  who  testified. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Decribe  that  a  little  more  completely  into  the  record. 
You  may  offer  this. 

Mr.  CAREOLL.  Back  in  1906  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  indi- 
cated they  would  like  to  have  some  kind  of  working  rules  from  the  telegraph 
company,  and  negotiated  with  the  officials  higher  up.  And  General  Superin- 
tendent Nally  came  in  one  day  and  asked  if  I  would  be  good  enough  and  sit  in 
and  help  out  in  formulating  rules  to  protect  the  employees.  I  did  so.  I  think 
it  took  us  a  week  or  10  days.  I  do  not  just  recall  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  can  recall  three  of  the  members  of  the  committee  that  were  to  see 
me,  called  on  me  afterwards  to  submit  their  various  grievances;  I  think  Paul- 
son was  one,  and  another  was  Craig,  and  the  third  Moore. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  wages  paid  in  your  office, 
take  the  maximum  rate  and  tell  us  how  many  received  that  rate,  and  the 
minimum  and  how  many  received  that,  and  what  might  be  an  average  rate  of 
wage  in  between.  *| 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  I  have  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  the 
Morse  operators,  I  assume? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  us  all  of  them.    You  can  better  explain  it  than  I  can, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  have  a  long  story,  if  you  want  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  give  us  the  story,  and  make  it  as  brief  as  you  can. 
Answer  the  question  I  asked  you,  which  is,  how  many  you  had  that  got  the 
minimum  rate  and  how  many  the  maximum  rate,  and  how  many  in  between. 
You  might  approximate  it  if  you  can  do  it  that  way, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  are  23  operators  receive  $100  a  month  in  Chicago.  I  am 
talking  about  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  us  take  Chicago,  then. 

Mr.  CABROLL.  I  can  submit  the  entire  division  if  you  want  it.  It  is  on  my 
desk. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  give  us  the  division  then. 

Mr.  CAEROLL.  At  $95,  two;  at  $90,  thirty;  at  $85,  seventy-three;  at  $80,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two;  at  $75,  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven;  at  $70,  forty- 
five;  at  $65,  twenty-two;  at  $60,  fourteen;  at  $55,  three;  at  $50,  five;  at  $45, 
two ;  at  $40,  three.  The  last  eight  employees  are  graduates  from  our  checking 
and  clerical  force  within  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  total? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  total,  I  think,  is  GOO,  approximately  600,  Morse  operators 
on  the  Chicago  roll  at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  a  moment.  That  includes  the  main  offices 
as  well  as  these  drug  stores  and  hotels? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  Just  the  main  office? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Those  offices  are,  as  a  rule,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mercial department. 

I  read  the  statement  regarding  the  conditions.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  care 
to  go  back  to  the  time  that  the  Indians  were  building  bonfires  on  the  hills  and 
trading  skins  for  the  amount  of  work  done,  because  it  is  really  of  no  value 
for  comparative  purposes  to  go  into  conditions  as  they  report  in  1870.  There 
has  been  no  information  submitted  as  to  what  a  barrel  of  flour  cost  at  that 
time,  or  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  what  clothes  cost.  I  do  not  think  much  of  the 
record  that  has  been  submitted. 
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I  would  want  to  take  1908.  take  the  Government  investigation  for  my  basis 
of  figures.  You  recall  in  1908  the  Government  made  a  report  of  wages.  At 
that  time  in  the  Chicago  office,  at  the  rate  of  $40,  there  were  6.3  employees  on 
at  that  rate ;  in  1915.  0.41  per  cent.  At  .$45,  in  1908,  2.9  per  cent ;  1915,  0^28  of  1 
per  cent.  At  $50,  2.9  per  cent 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  we  could  just  have  that  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Carroll,  I 
would  make  the  suggestion  that  you  give  us  something  from  the  record  in 
1908  that  would  parallel  the  wages  as  you  have  stated  them  here,  that  we 
might  grant  it  in  a  larger  way.  How  many  were  getting  $100  a  month,  and 
so  on,  as  you  have  given? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Of  course,  I  could  do  that,  but  I  just  would  have  to  multiply 
these  percentages.  These  are  put  on  a  percentage  basis,  because  the  Govern- 
ment did  at  that  time,  and,  of  course,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  multiplying. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead  with  it,  then,  and  we  will  carry  that  along  as 
Jtpst  we  can. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  just  wanted  to  show  also  the  low  salaries  that  are  being 
cut  out.  I  will  explain  to  you  why  they  are  being  cut  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  $55,  2.5  at  that  time ;  1915.  0.41 ;  $60,  5.7  in  1908 ;  in  1915,  1.93. 
At  $70,  10.3  at  that  time:  at  the  present  time  6.20.  At  $75.  20.1  at  that  time; 
now  it  is  19.15.  At  $80,  20  per  cent  at  that  time;  now,  35.53.  You  can  see  the 
salaries  fyave  been  jumped  over  to  the  $80  class.  Eighty-five  dollars  at  that 
time,  5.4  per  cent ;  at  the  present  time.  10.75  per  cent.  At  $90  at  that  time, 
3.7  per  cent;  at  the  present  time,  6.20  per  cent.  At  $95,  0.2  of  1  per  cent  at 
that  time;  now,  2.48  per  cent.  One  hundred  dollars  to  $125,  5.5  per  cent  at 
that  time;  now,  11.3  per  cent. 

The  report  goes  on  to  show  that  the  lower  salaries  have  been  very  much 
trimmed  out;  they  have  been  transferred  over  into  the  higher-priced  men. 
That  is  in  a  measure  chargeable  to  this  condition:  The  automatic  apparatus 
has  in  the  past  years  developed  in  the  telegraph  field,  and  a  great  many  cir- 
cuits on  which  first-class  men  were  working  at  that  time  are  now  in  the  auto- 
matic service,  and  the  first-class  men  are  now  working  on  what  a  few  years 
ago  were  classed  as  second  and  third  class  circuits.  They  are  receiving  the 
same  rate  of  wages  and  salaries  employees  received  a  few  years  ago  prior  to 
3907  for  handling  400  messages  a  day,  I  would  say,  from  275  to  450  messages  a 
day.  They  are  now  working  on  circuits  running  between,  I  would  say,  150 
and  possibly  230.  Those  are  the  actual  operations  which  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  your  investigator  look  into  when  he  comes  down.  If  you  will  permit 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  one  minute.  I  don't  understand  this  exactly.  Did 
you  give  the  automatic  department  in  your  tabulation  you  just  gave  us? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  it  here.  I  haven't  it  in  the  tabulation,  and  only  know 
I  can  give  it  in  a  general  way,  and  a  rule  which  I  succeeded  in  having  our 
people  approve,  in  1914  or  the  latter  part  of  1913,  possibly  August. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  change  did  the  introduction  of  the  past  year  of  the 
automatic  make  in  the  character  of  the  employment?  That  is,  did  it  take  off 
expert  telegraphers  and  put  on  those  that  were  less  expert? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  During  the  past  year  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  added 
any — oh,  yes ;  we  have  added  a  few  automatics.  There  is  not  any  comparison 
between  the  automatic  operator  and  a  Morse  operator. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  by  getting  the  automatics,  how  many  Morse  operators 
could  you  dispose  of,  or  did  you  dispose  of? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  number  of  circuits  in  operation  in  the  Chicago  office,  I 
think,  perhaps  affected  20  or  25  operators. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Twenty  or  25  operators  out  of  the  whole?. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Y"es. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  salary  of  an  automatic  operator? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  automatic  operators'  salaries,  I  will  read  them  to  you : 
-One  at  $75,  3  at  $70,  5  at  $65,  8  at  $60,  15  at  $55,  1  at  $52.50,  22  at  $50,  19  at 
$47,  20  at  $45,  17  at  $42.50,  31  at  $40.  23  at  $37.50,  37  at  $35. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  offices  are  those? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  are  there  in  the  Chicago  office  altogether — how 
many  automatic  operators? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  number  of  automatic  operators  in  Chicago,  139  female  and 
62  male.  The  total  females,  the  last,  time  I  checked  up  in  connection  with  the 
change  of  hours  to  an  eight-hour  basis,  I  thing  it  was  188  total. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  whole  district  what  are  the  relative  proportions  as 
to  the  sexes  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  CAKROLL.  I  think  it  is  about  between  35  and  40  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Women? 

Mr.  CABROLL.  Yes;  that  is,  including  all  departments.  In  the  Chicago  office 
it  runs,  male  operators  490  and  female  72 — Morse  operators. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  this  in- 
troduction of  automatics  has  advanced  and  developed;  that  is,  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  extended.  Is  it  likely  to  continue  to  take  the  place  of  some  more  of 
the  regular  operators? 

Mr.  CAKIJOLL.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  automatic  telegraph  opera- 
tion is  exactly  in  parallel  to  the  electric  light  superseding  the  lamp;  to  the 
electric  car  superseding  the  horse  car ;  and  going  on  down  through  the  line  of 
progress.  There  are  brains  all  over  the  country  working  on  automatic  opera- 
tions to  improve  conditions  and  congestion,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is 
bound  to  bring  it  out.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  use  of  introducing  the 
argument  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  conditions  of  the  Morse  operators. 
Progress  is  responsible  for  a  great  many  operators — Morse  operators — not  being 
employed  to-day.  But  the  public  must  be  first  considered  and  served.  Of 
course,  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  last  year  is  the  main  thing  that 
is  responsible  for  so  many  men  being  out  of  employment  in  the  telegraph  field, 
to-day.  And  on  July  1  or  August  1  of  last  year,  I  venture  to  say,  practically 
every  Morse  operator  on  our  roll  was  making  full  time  or  better,  possibly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  late  comers.  And  after  the  falling  off  in  business  de- 
veloped, the  problem  was  to  take  care  of  the  Morse  operators.  We  suspended 
practically  any  further  action  in  the  direction  of  automatics,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  that  we  had  contracts  for  and  were  uncompleted  and  we  had  to 
carry  them  out. 

The  next  problem,  then,  was  this :  Shall  we  take  the  older  employees  and  give 
them  full  time,  or  shall  we  try  to  take  care  of  as  many  telegraphers  as  possible 
by  dividing  the  time  that  we  have. 

We  will  perhaps  give  you  a  little  interesting  information  that  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  I  believe,  nor  to  one  or  two  of  my  friends  here  to  the  left,  and  it 
might  be  interesting  to  them  to  know  it.  This  is  something  for  you  (ad- 
dressing Mr.  Konenkamp). 

The  present  total  Morse  operators  on  the  unassigned  list  throughout  the 
division  would  run  something  like  this.  Possibly  I  had  better  explain  the  un- 
assigned list  as  it  is  to-day  and  the  extra  list  as  has  been  referred  to  here. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  in  the  telegraph  service  when  the  extra  list 
was  a  desirable  position  for  the  hog,  as  he  is  generally  known,  a  man  that 
wants  to  work  all  the  time.  And  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  has 
been  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  telegraph  proposition  has  been  put  more 
or  less  on  an  engineering  basis. 

The  circuit  loads  are  taken  quarterly  at  some  places  and  sometimes  monthly, 
and  the  force  assigned  in  accordance  with  that  load.  A  load  on  a  telegraph 
circuit  is  very  much  similar  to  the  slopes  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  There 
are  peaks  and  valleys  in  it  all  day  long.  And  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  dead  time  in  every  telegraph  office.  And  that  time,  as  I  will  show  you,  cuts 
down  the  operator's  average. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  conditions  we  had  to  contend  with  during  the 
past  several  months,  in  which  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  severely  criticized 
for,  and  I  may  say  I  was  very  largely  responsible  for  the  criticism,  it  was  my 
•  !i-«  ision  that  we  should  endeavor  to  take  care  of  every  employee  we  had,  every 
man  that  telegraphs,  because  other  labor  conditions  were  in  bad  condition, 
you  know.  Thre  are  a  great  many  men  out  of  work.  There  \vas  possibly  no 
chance  for  them  to  get  into  other  fields.  So  it  was  a  case  of  feeding  them. 
That  is  all  you  can  say — feeding  the  men.  It  was  not  a  job.  We  did  not  at- 
tempt to  say  we  would  give  them  a  job.  Detroit  had  15  per  cent,  Cleveland 
L'3  per  cent,  Milwaukee  15  per  cent,  Kansas  City  29.  You  have  heard  about 
Kansas  City.  Cincinnati  18,  Toledo  16,  Minneapolis  31,  Chicago  26,  more  than 
the  load  called  for,  and  we  could  have  out  of  the  162  men  that  we  have  carried 
on  the  unassigned  roll  dropped  100  more  without  in  any  way  hurting  the 
service.  It  would  not  have  been  a  fair  thing  to  the  operators.  That  is  all.  St. 
Paul  13,  St.  Louis  30.  Another  bad  point.  I  will  probably  hear  from  that 
before  I  get  through.  Columbus,  10  per  cent;  Duluth,  6  per  cent;  Fargo,  47 
)•<•!•  <ent.  Fargo  is  a  small  office,  and  we  had  two  or  three  or  four  boys  there 
ihut  lived  there;  they  had  their  homes  there,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
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try  to  take  care  of  these  people  that  had  esablished  homes  in  these  various 
places.  Indianapolis,  4.9  per  cent.  That  has  been  the  cause  for  this  unrest 
you  have  heard  talked  about  around  this  table.  You  can't  blaine  the  men.  A 
man  that  is  anxious  to  work,  and  the  work  is  not  there,  he  is  going  to  be  dis- 
satisfied. You  would  be  dissatisfied ;  so  would  I.  It  is  a  perfectly  natural  con- 
dition. You  also  heard  of  the 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Make  that  a  little  more  clear  how  you  take  care 
of  those  men? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  some  of  the  offices  we  inquired  among  some  of  the  older 
employees,  asked  if  they  would  take  a  day  or  two  off  a  month.  We  had  very 
few — I  recall  out  of  the  entire  western  division  we  had  two  complaints.  Both 
of  those  came  from  women.  One  of  them  was  a  married  woman  and  she  ought 
to  have  been  home,  in  my  judgment. 

Now,  that  is  a  fair  way  of  handling  it;  and  in  the  balance  of  the  country 
it  was  taken  care  of  in  this  way. 

All  the  extra  work  by  men  who  formerly  would  possibly  be  requested  to  work 
an  hour  or  two  overtime  on  the  shorter  tricks,  split-trick  men,  that  were  always 
anxious  to  work  an  hour  or  two  because  their  hours  were  short  anyway,  that 
was  all  cut  off.  It  was  divided  among  the  unassigned  men  or  the  men  that 
really  did  not  have  a  job.  Their  names  were  on  the  roster  of  the  Western 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  regular  position  when  the  time  came. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  others  of  that  sort  you  would  like  to  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Carroll? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Why,  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  the  variation  of  the 
load  in  a  telegraph  office  within  a  year.  The  load  in  the  Chicago  office  varies 
between  the  valley  of  February  and  the  peak  along  in  the  summer  months  of 
38  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  the  amount  of  work  done? 

Mr.  CABKOLL.  The  number  of  telegrams. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  One  month  38  per  cent  more  than  in  the  low? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  have  this  within  a  year.  But  we  have  some  variation  that 
goes  through  it  pretty  much  every  day  and  month.  We  have  a  variation  be- 
tween Monday  and  Saturday  of  22  per  cent  right  along. 

Now,  the  question  of  advances  in  salaries.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  know  about  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  some  other  questions  to  ask  you,  and  the  other  com- 
missioners will  probably  want  to  ask  some  questions.  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  put  in  what  you  have  yourself,  either  of  original  matter, 
or  what  might  be  deemed  in  reply  to  what  already  has  been  said,  you  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  pretty  hard.  I  did  not  keep  a  tab  on  except  some  things 
that  were  said  here  regarding  office  conditions.  I  would  rather  sum  that  up 
at  one  time.  I  have  touched  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  good  deal  here  has  been  said  about  the  employment  of 
special  agents  by  your  company.  I  wish,  if  possible,  you  would  go  into  the 
whole  plan  or  practice  of  how  it  is  done,  how  it  is  operated,  how  they  make 
reports,  and  what  you  would  do — the  whole  business — without  my  asking  any 
questions,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  it  that 
way  better.  When  I  arrived  in  Chicago  I  had  a  fellow  out  here  that  was 
known  as  a  special  agent.  I  believe  his  name  was  C.  G.  Rhoderick,  as  near 
as  I  can  recall  it.  He  had  been  hired  at  some  time  in  the  past,  hired  by  some 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Shoemaker,  as  I  get  it.  And  I  think  from  the  duties  I 
have  assigned  you  might  probably  realize  that  it  is  really  a  job — it  is  not  a 
position.  And  it  will  be  more  or  less  interesting.  I  was  more  or  less  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  labor  and  of  the  operators.  I  was  one  myself.  I  have 
suffered  in  my  life  by  strikes  and  lost  a  job  myself  by  a  strike,  once,  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  O.  R.  T.,  and  I  am  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  fellow 
down  the  line,  because  I  am  on  the  firing  line  with  them  every  day.  I  could 
not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  man  following  another  around  to 
see  whether  he  was  a  union  man  or  not.  I  thought  possibly  the  best  way  to 
go  about  it  was  to  try  and  feel  the  pulse  of  the  employees,  see  just  how  far 
they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  then  I  could  determine  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  And  I  started  out  on  that  plan.  I  had  received  instruc- 
tions that  I  was  to  furnish  this  gum-shoe  fellow  with  certain  names 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  instructions? 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  The  instructions  were  there  on  my  desk, 
without  a  signature.  "  Mr.  So-and-so  is  special  agent  "- 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  signature  there  from  whom  it  was?  We  would  like  to 
get  to  the  real  responsibility.  Now,  you  remember  the  president,  he  did  not  like 
these  fellows,  and  he  did  not  want — he  did  not  really  know  anything  about 
them ;  and  you  say  that  yon  started  out  with  an  unsigned  note,  naming  one. 
Now,  just  to  stimulate  you  to  giving  the  facts,  and  no  reflection,  of  course,  it  ap- 
pears incredible  to  me  a  good,  intelligent  man  would  pick  up  a  notice  unsigned 
by  anybody  and  start  out  on  a  line  of  operation,  a  business  operation,  without 
having  some  knowledge  about  it.  Now,  at  least — one  minute,  please — at  least 
an  able-bodied  suspicion.  I  ask  you  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  and  let  us 
get  at  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will.  There  may  have  been  a  note;  there  may  have  been  in- 
structions, Mr.  Walsh;  I  don't  know  whether  there  were  or  not.  I  wouldn't 
say  definitely ;  it  may  be  possible.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  man  I  succeeded,  said  to  me, 
"  Carroll,  your  gum-shoe  man  is  Rhoclerick."  Now,  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  that.  If  I  did,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  tell  you.  At  the  time  that  work 
was  going  on,  I  was  assigned  to  building  up  the  overland  circuits  in  the  western 
division,  clown  through  the  South  and  as  far  as  Habana,  Cuba.  I  devoted  all 
my  time  during  that  period  when  I  was  connected  with  Mr.  Brooks's  office  to 
special  assignment,  building  up  the  service,  obtaining  the  plant  conditions,  and 
reporting  to  him.  So  I  can't  enlighten  you.  You  will  have  to  find  the  fellow 
that  preceded  me  on  the  job,  whether  he  had  any  instructions  or  not.  I  can 
not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  these  special  agents? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir ;   not . 

Chairman  "WALSH  (interrupting).  You  have  heard  it  testified  here  by  the 
president  of  the  company  that  at  the  present  time  he  thought  there  were  about 
12 ;  and  you  heard  Mr.  Brooks  say  that  there  were  between  15  and  20,  and  that 
they  were  distributed  throughout  the  various  departments.  From  the  gen- 
tlemen I  understand  you  occupy  your  position  and  have  a  direct  control  of 
them.  Is  it  a  fact  there  are  any  under  yon? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  confess  I  have  held  a  bob  flush,  I  think, 
for  about  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  had  a  short  hand,  in  poker — I  guess  that  is  what  they  call  it — 
and  I  was  bluffing  all  the  time  for  two  years  in  regard  to  the  Rhoderick  matter ; 
I  have  never  sent  out  but  four  men ;  one  of  them  was  to  locate  some  race — leaks 
in  race  business — that  had  been  reported  to  me.  That  was  through  a  drug 
store  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  I  hunted  around  for  somebody  to  send,  and 
they  sent  me  an  old  sleuth  to  go  on  and  find  it  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  AVho  sent  the  sleuth  to  you? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  One  of  our  fellows  clown  there — asked  if  they  knew  somebody, 
a  man  I  could  get  to  go  out  and  clear  that  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  of  your  fellows,  where? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Western  Union,  one  of  the  officials ;  I  don't  recall  just  who 
it  was,  asked  for  a  man  whom  I  might  trust  to  go  out  and  try  and  locate  these 
operators,  or  others  that  may  be  giving  out  information  in  race  messages.  The 
others — I  had  men  covering  the  cities  in  the  eastern  division  and  on  the  western 
division,  to  locate  the  spot  from  which  the  bucket  shop  in  Cincinnati  was  re- 
ceiving stock  quotations,  and  after  tracing  him  around  through  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  we  landed  him  at  Louisville,  Ky.  That  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  my  gum-shoe  work.  But  I  will  confess  that  I  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  had  a  force,  but  as  I  was  going  to  recite  to  you  I  did  not  see  the  real 
necessity  for  it. 

I  sounded,  as  I  thought,  the  level-headed  fellows  in  the  operating  room 
through  various  channels.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  in  high  sympathy  with  the 
present  plan  of  organization.  They  did  not  see  the  object  in  any  way  of  the 
organization  any  more  than  I  had.  They  were  not  in  high  sympathy  with  it 
because  of  the  fact  they  had  been  stampeded  and  started ;  they  had  suffered 
in  1007,  and  they  wanted  to  see  some  controlling  factors  before  they  again  en- 
tered the  proposition. 

As  I  said,  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  money  on  gumshoe  men  when  there 
is  actually  no  necessity  for  it? 

Now,  your  investigator,  if  you  will  send  him  down 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Permit  me  just  a  minute.  When  was  the 
discharge  of  the  telegraph  operators  in  St.  Louis?  What  was  the  date?  That 
was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Konenkamp. 
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Mr.  CAKBOLL.  That  was  in  1912,  wasn't  it,  Mr.  Konenkamp? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  The  last  discharge  was  four  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  CAEKOLL.  Well,  we  will  get  to  that  in  due  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  While  we  are  on  that  subject  of  special  agents,  I  take  it 
you  had  one  that  came  here  that  you  got  the  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
union  men.  That  is  a  fair  statement  of  your  testimony,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  CABBOLL.  Practically  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  qualification? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  The  only  qualification  is  this,  that  I  got  reports  from  chief 
operators  in  the  field  as  to  general  labor  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  men  in  the  service  that  you  pay  an 
extra  compensation  to,  to  give  you  that  sort  of  information  that  are  not  regu- 
larly called  special  agents? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  What  information? 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  whether  or  not  men  belong  to  unions? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  Any  specific  person?    WTould  you  put  it  this  way? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  names  of  them. 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  Not  the  names,  no;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  I  want  to 
know :  Every  man  in  business  keeps  a  line  on  wrhat  is  going  on  in  his  affairs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  not  criticizing  you ;  really,  I  am  not,  but  I  want  to 
get  at  the  fact. 

Mr.  CABBOLL.  I  want  to  distinguish  between  the  two  things.  One  is  sending 
men  out  and  asking  them  to  get  and  bring  back  to  me  the  names  of  individuals 
connected  with  an  organization.  That  is  one  thing. 

The  other  proposition -is  this:  What  is  the  feeling  of  our  people.  I  must 
know  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  distinction  is  very  clear.  You  get  information  from 
your  own  force  wherever  you  can  get  it,  as  to  general  labor  conditions,  including 
the  joining  of  unions  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Dissatisfaction.  Now,  my  question  is :  Do  you  pay  em- 
ployees for  information  of  that  kind,  either  by  increased  wages  or  by  specific 
payment  ? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  I  would  say  that  possibly  there  are  some  men  on  our  pay  roll 
who  are  receiving  possibly  $5  or  $10  a  month  more  for  reporting  from  time  to 
time  the  general  feeling  of  the  men.  And  we  get  some  pretty  good  stuff,  too. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  give  me  in  your  district  how  many  men  there  are  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  I  would  say  at  the  outside  two,  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  In  the  whole  territory? 

Mr.  CABBOLL.  In  the  whole  territory. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  the  greatest  number,  Mr.  Carroll,  since  you 
have  been  in  the  employ? 

Mr.  CABEOLL.  Possibly  four. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  discharged,  or  do  you  discharge,  men  on  the 
information  furnished  by  those  individuals  without  further  investigation  of 
your  own? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  I  have  never  received  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  never  received  any  what? 

Mr.  CABEOLL.  Any  names ;  therefore,  I  did  not  have  to  discharge  them. 
I  would  not  have  discharged  them  until  I  had  made  a  complete  and  thorough 
investigation  of  each  question,  and  the  question  that  always  struck  me  is,  How 
can  I  investigate? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  these  men  report  direct  to  you  or  does  it  come  through 
some  other  official? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Generally  comes  through  some  other  official. 

Chairman  WALSH.  W7hat  other  official ;  what  rank  ? 

Mr.  CABROLL.  Chief  operator.  I  think  in  one  case  I  got  a  very  interesting 
story,  and  on  the  general  trend  of  gossip  things  that  ought  to  be  done  and  such 
as  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  authorizes  the  payment  of  these  men?  You  do  not 
know  whether  these  men  get  paid  for  that  or  not,  do  you? 

Mr.  CABEOLL.  There  may  be  some  provision  or  arrangement  made — may  have 
been  made  prior  to  my  time — to  put  them  on  a  salary ;  that  the  salary  had  been 
fid  justed,  or  something  that  I  would  not  know. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Directing  your  attention  to  the  discharge — the  reason  for 
the  discharge  of  the  telegraph  operators  in  St.  Louis — give  your  own  statement 
of  it,  please. 

Mr.  CARKOLL.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  have  with  regard  to 
that,  because  I  think  that  there  have  been  so  many  statements  made,  Mr. 
Walsh,  on  both  sides,  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  just  which  of  them  ia 
correct. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  asking  you,  as  the  responsible  head  of  this  concern 
and  in  special  charge  of  the  matter,  to  get  your  own  statement  as  to  why  the 
men  were  discharged.  I  don't  want  to  differentiate  in  the  matter  to  get  the 
statement 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  received  up  to  the  present  time  reports  on  18  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  they  discharged  for? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Various  causes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  the  various  causes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Some  of  them  because  of  their  habits ;  others  for  going  to 
Venice,  Madison,  and  East  St.  Louis ;  and  one  of  them  being  a  Shylock,  who 
holds  the  notes  at  the  present  time  of  about  four  or  five.  . 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Carroll,  can  you  say  conscientiously  that  none  of  your 
men  were  discharged  on  account  of  the  organization,  complaining  of  conditions 
or  having  grievances  as  to  wages,  hours  of  relief,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  that 
might  be  called  purely  industrial  reasons? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Frankly,  I  think  that  there  are  about  four  or  five  of  them. 
I  know  of  one  case  specially,  who  went  up  to  the  chief  operator,  held  his  card 
up  under  his  nose,  I  think,  and  when  you  draw  fire  that  way  you  are  liable  to 
get  it.  I  think  there  are  four. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  conscientiously  four,  five,  or  six  that  were  dis- 
charged had  union  cards? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  that  that  was  one  of  the 
factors  involved. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  these  men  that  were  discharged  for  being  Shylocks 
and  going  to  Venice  and  these  other  matters  also  have  union  cards? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Various  statements  have  been  made. 
I  understand  Mr.  Konenkamp  made  the  statement  that  five  of  them  only — I 
understood  he  made  that  statement — that  had  cards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  can't  remember? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  say  about  it?  Did  you  make  any  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  also  had  union  cards? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  investigation  is  now  going  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  at  the  conclusion  of  the  investi- 
gation to  submit  that  information  to  us? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  can't  say  at  the  present  time  whether  those  held  union 
cards  or  not? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  When  that  investigation  is  completed,  I  will  make  a  complete 
report  and  send  it  along  to  our  people  in  New  York  and  tell  them  you  want  it 
and  to  please  forward  it  to  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thank  you.  Now,  at  the  present  time  your  information 
is  that  but  four  of  them  had  union  cards? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  haven't  any  positive  information  on  it  at  all.  I  am  just 
taking  the  statement  as  I  get  it.  I  understood  Mr.  Konenkamp  made  the  state- 
ment that  only  five  of  the  discharged  employees  are  members  of  the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  information  outside  of  that  which  you  have 
received  from  Mr.  Konenkamp  as  to  the  number? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  did  not  receive  that  information  from  him  until,  in  a  general 
way,  yesterday,  I  was  talking  to  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  information  prior  to  that  time,  of  your 
own  ? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  have  not.  We  have  advice  that  quite  a  number  of  them, 
it  is  alleged,  are  members  of  the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  own  information,  I  mean  the  information  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  information  of  the  company,  positive  information? 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Positive  or  not  positive,  the  information  of  the  company. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Has  not  reached  me;  reliable  information  regarding  the  dis- 
missal down  there.  The  completed  investigation  has  not  reached  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  present  information  on  the  subject  as  to  the 
number  of  them  that  had  union  cards — what  is  that? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  received  this  morning  the  investigation  of  17  of  them  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  tried  to  recite  to  you  the  causes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  have  union  cards  of  the  17? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  did  not  state. 
.    Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No ;  I  haven't  any  knowledge  of  it  at  this  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  I  will  leave  that.  Do  you  know  the  existence 
of  what  is  called  a  black  list?  You  heard  it  described? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  it  described.  We  have  a  record  in  our  office 
of  all  employees,  a  record  going  back  of  employees  that  have  been  in  the  service 
for  several  years,  especially  going  back  for  two  years,  two  years  and  a  half, 
since  I  have  been  in  Chicago ;  we  have  a  record  showing  all  the  employees  that 
are  in  the  service,  that  have  been  in  the  service,  and  those  that  are  eligble  for 
service  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  exchange  service  lists  with  other  employers  or 
other  companies? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir ;  and  I  heard  the  statement  made  here  this  morning.  I 
would  dismiss  any  chief  operator  that  I  caught,  and  if  they  will  furnish  evidence 
to  me  that  the  chief  operator  has  given  to  another  company  or  to  any  corpora- 
tion employing  an  operator  that  he  was  a  member  of  any  craft,  I  would  dismiss 
him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  try  to  help  them  to  get  jobs.  I  think  in  the  past 
year  I  think  your  investigator  will  find  that  I  have  had  reinstated  in  the 
Western  Union  service  anywhere  between  200  and  400  employees  that  have 
appealed  to  me  directly  or  other  officials  throughout  the  field. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Regardless  of  organization  affiliation? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  rather  have  him  look  through  the  correspondence  and 
see  just  how  much  of  that  is  involved  in  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  a  telegrapher  known  to  you  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  be  given  employment  in  your  service? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Carlton  establishes  the  policy 
of  the  company,  and  I  am  an  operating  official. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  answer  the  question  right  out. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Of  course,  I  could  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  a  member  of  a  union  be  discharged  if  his  mem- 
bership became  known? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Well,  I  know  that  is  to  be  answered  the  same  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  member  would  be  discharged,  would  he,  then,  if  his 
membership  was  known? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  presume  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  information  now  of 
quite  a  number  of  fellows  that  are  carrying  cards.  I  think  I  have  that  in- 
formation in  my  head. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  From  various  sources — talking,  chatter,  and  gossip — no  official 
reports.  They  are  going  along  attending  to  their  business,  and  I  have  no  direct 
information  they  are  members  of  the  union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  a  special  agent  in  St.  Louis,  a  regular  spe- 
cial agent,  or  one  that  was  just  paid  perhaps  an  increase  from  time  to  time, 
upon  which  you  based  any  of  your  information? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  not  approved  any  expenses  for  Superintendent  Arm- 
strong for  several  months  that  I  know  of.  My  records  will  show. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  not  approved  any  expense.  Is  it  within  your 
knowledge  there  was  such  a  person  there? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No;  I  have  not  any  definite  knowledge  of  that,  that  there  is 
such  a  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  knowledge  by  hearsay? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  last  time  I  talked  the  matter  over  I  made  inquiry,  and  I 
was  asked — I  asked  the  question,  "  Have  you  anybody  down  there  that  is  check- 
ing up  the  conditions?  "  and  the  reply  was  that  he  had  not ;  that  he  was  generally 
in  touch  with  the  situation  himself;  that  if  there  was  any  specific  information 
I  wanted  he  would  be  glad  to  get  it  for  me.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  keep  in 
touch  as  to  the  general  trend  in  the  office  with  regard  to  the  general  office  affairs 
and  conditions,  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  get  it. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  your  subordinate  official? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  say  you  had  no  informa- 
tion by  hearsay  from  him  or  from  any  other  source  that  there  was  a  special 
agent,  a  paid  representative  of  the  company,  who  was  getting  the  information? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Not  for  that  purpose ;  no ;  not  for  that  particular  purpose.  He 
might  have  a  man  down  there,  as  I  say ;  he  might  have  a  man  that  is  off  the 
roll  that  is  giving  that  information. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Being  paid  for  it?  I  do  not  mean  what  he  could  get  from 
an  employee  by  asking  him. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  we  can  get  the  facts;  we  can  have 
them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  asking  if  you  know. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  hearsay  or  of  any  person  or  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Not  prior  to  the  time  they  were  dropped  out  at  St.  Louis. 
Subsequent  to  that  time  I  have  furnished  some  expense  to  Armstrong.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  for  or  who  sent  it  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  think  it  is  for? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  it  was  possibly  for  keeping  in  touch  with  what  was 
going  on  on  the  outside. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  By  having  some  man  mingle  with  them.  What  other  way  can 
you  do  it? 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  I  care  to  know  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  want  to  state  this,  that  I  don't  believe  that  that  man  was  to 
go  out  and  get  names,  or  anything  like  that.  He  might  have  kept  in  touch  with 
the  situation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  the  nine-hour  day  put  into  effect? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Oh,  it  has  been  in  effect — that  was  in  effect  when  I  was  a 
telegrapher,  20  years  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  the  seven  and  a  half  hour  per  night  work 
established? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  When  it  was  standardized,  I  believe,  was  back  in  1906  or  1907. 
There  was  a  variation  in  tours  throughout  the  country  up  to  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  here  about  the  women 
in  the  employment  of  the  company  being  put  upon  eight  hours  in  functional 
offices.  I  have  asked  the  witnesses,  and  I  also  asked  Mr.  Konenkamp,  what 
was  meant  by  a  functional  office.  He  said  it  was  not  clear  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  organization  is  divided  into 
three  columns — commercial,  traffic,  and  plant.  A  functional  office  is  an  office 
in  which  there  is  enough  work  for  each  of  the  three  elements  in  it  to  devote 
and  have  a  separate  and  distinct  set  of  employees  on  each  separate  pay  roll. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  those  offices? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Oh,  the  larger  offices,  of  possibly  100,000  or  more;  newspaper 
offices,  where  the  force  fluctuates;  the  traffic  department  handles  that;  that 
would  be  a  very  small  functional  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  pay  for  overtime  and  Sunday  work? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Seven  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  stated  you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Postal 
Co.  at  one  time. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  deal  with  the  employees  when  employed  by  the 
Postal  Co.? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  form  of  organization  did  they  have? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  one  here  [referring  to  book  of  rules]  ;  they  were  repre- 
senting the  C.  T.  U.  A.,  while  they  were  not  officially  recognized.  That  is  the 
way  I  have  always  looked  at  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  personal  information  of  that — of  that 
method  of  dealing  with  employee? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  method  of  dealing  with 
employees.  T  quite  agree  to  that,  and  always  have  thought  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  substituted  a  day  trick  of  nine  hours  for  split 
tricks  of  seven  and  a  half  hours? 
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Mr.  CAP.ROLL.  We  have  cut  a  great  many  split  tricks.  It  is  very  remarkable 
Jiow  the  miuds  of  the  men  change.  We  can  go  back,  I  believe*  to  the  time 
that  our  friends  used  to  shout  their  heads  off,  because  we  had  split  tricks. 
Now,  I  believe  they  have  turned  around  and  they  want  split  tricks.  I  do  not 
just  know  where  we  are  at  on  that.  I  do  not  think  the  men  ought  to  be  asked 
to  work  split  tricks  if  we  can  avoid  it.  Do  you  know  what  a  split  trick  is? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  heard  it  testified  to  here. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 

Commissioner  O'COXNELL.  Just  explain  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  A  split  trick  is  a  trick  by  which  an  employee  reports  at  9  or 
9.30  in  the  morning  and  reports  back  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  he  does 
not  know  when  he  is  going  to  get  off.  He  can't  run  a  home.  How  can  a  woman 
keep  a  home  for  a  man  of  that  kind? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  that  the  union  leaders  want  split  tricks  now? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  They  apparently  do  now.  I  can't  make  out  how  they  are 
wanting  to  do  the  thing.  I  am  in  a  quandary.  I  don't  know  just  where  we  are. 
They  have  a  perfect  right  to  change  their  mind  the  same  as  all  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEUL  What  is  the  minimum  time  that  a  man  works  on 
-,,  split  trick? 

Mr.  CARROLL,  well,  in  some  offices  he  would  work  seven  hours  and  a  half  and 
in  some  offices  it  would  be  eight  hours. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understood  that  some  one  said  that  he  might 
come  in  and  work  only  five  minutes  and  then  be  laid  off. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No ;  that  is  the  unassigned  list.  Possibly  I  had  better  explain 
the  unassigned  list.  The  unassigned  list,  the  man  hasn't  a  job  at  all;  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  His  name  is  on  the  roster;  he  is  waiting  for  a  regular 
assignment.  Now,  the  plan  that  has  been  followed  is  this:  A  man  that  is  on 
the  unassigned  list  and  wants  to  go  to  work,  he  will  get  down  early  and  put 
his  name  on  the  list  or  sign  up.  He  would  be  called  in  order  except  in  cases 
of  where  we  wanted  a  first-class  man  to  work  on  a  heavy  wire  and  the  next 
man  on  the  list  was  a  second  or  third  grade  operator,  then  we  would  have  to 
jump  him.  It  is  just  the  reverse  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  here  that 
we  jump  the  high-grade  fellows  for  the  low-grade  fellows,  because  the  low- 
grade  operators  have  made  several  protests  because  they  have  been  jumped 
several  times.  We  have  had  to  do  it  because  when  we  open  up  a  heavy  wire 
we  have  got  to  put  a  first-class  man  on  it. 

Now,  I  received  a  great  many  complaints  during  the  winter  months,  for 
instance,  a  great  deal  of  my  time  has  been  spent  investigating  various  charges 
of  favoritism,  and  I  have  gone  right  down  to  the  ground  and  investigated 
thoroughly,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  but  few  cases.  If  there  are  any 
more  cases,  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  stated  awhile  ago  that  you  would  at  another 
point  in  your  testimony  like  to  give  the  working  conditions  in  the  office.  Have 
you  given  us  that  information  since? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Pretty  much  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  submit,  because 
I  am  at  the  end  of  the  direct  questions  I  ask?  Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  submit  or  any  explanation  you  would  like  to  make  further? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  was  some  talk  during  the — I  believe  I  have  seen  some 
statement  to  the  effect  that  we  were  reducing  salaries,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Chairman  A\TALSH.  Well,  there  was  some  complaint  made  that  I  did  not  ask 
you  about,  to  the  effect  that  when  there  was  a  vacancy  in  a  $90  job,  for  in- 
stance, that  it  was  frequently  abolished? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  abolished  one  $100  job  for  about  a  week,  because  a  man  in- 
sulted a  woman,  and  we  fired  him  presumably.  He  went  out  on  the  block  and 
reported  that  we  were  reducing  the  higher  positions.  It  is  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion from  that  kind  of  people  that  reaches  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Konenkamp, 
and  as  I  told  him  yesterday,  it  is  too  bad.  There  should  be  some  way  they 
could  get  the  straight  of  the  thing  and  not  receive  only  the  one  side  of  it  en- 
tirely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  we  have  received — I  have  not  had  opportunity 
yet  to  turn  it  over  to  the  commission — a  great  many  anonymous  letters,  you 
may  imagine,  from  operators.  Just  going  to  see  if  we  could  get  a  typical 
situation.  I  will  have  Mr.  WTest  give  you  the  case  submitted  by  an  operator 
who  is  working  now.  He  gives  no  names — of  an  old  gentleman  that  worked  for 
a  great  many  years  sit  the  Palmer  House.  This  man  says  that  the  questions 
of  pensions  are  put  up  to  the  New  York  office,  and  his  complaint  is  that  it  is 
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not  fairly  adminisu-ivd.  Y\V  have  a  great  many  letters,  many  of  thorn  signed. 
This  is  an  unsigned  letter. 

Mr.  CAKROI.L.  1  bolirve  that  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Stone.  If  there,  was  a  com- 
mercial department  man  here  he  could  tell  you  about  that.  But  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  Stone  is  receiving  practically  the  same  salary  he  had  as  active 
manager.  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point,  I  can  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of 
the  writers  of  some  of  the  anonymous  letters.  I  trapped  them  a  short  time 
ago.  His  wife  used  the  same  typewriter  he  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  say  I  caught  a  fellow  that  lias  been  writing  you  anonymous 
letters.  He  has  written  them  to  everybody  in  the  world.  He  would  go  into  the 
next  world  if  he  could,  I  believe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  he  has  been  writing  anonymous  letters? 

Mr.  CAHROLL.  I  say  he  wrote  you  some  and  lie  wrote  me  some.  He  wrote  me 
one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  this  case. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  I  can  see  the  type  I  can  tell  you.  I  think  it  is  a  fellow — I 
have  a  letter  right  on  my  desk  now  he  has  written.  He  has  written  several 
letters  from  almost  every  place.  He  is  a  paranoiac.  I  have  had  him  examined 
by  a  doctor  and  he  is  a  paranoiac.  But  any  man  that  will  write  an  anonymous 
letter,  he  is  just  about  in  the  same  class  as  the  gum-shoe  man  is,  the  same  class. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  says :  "  If  you  don't  believe  this  " — this  is  a  general 
complaint  against  the  pension  system — "  look  into  the.  case  of  the  present  man- 
ager of  the  Palmer  House,  Stone,  who  is  over  30  years  in  the  service  with  this 
concern,  and  January  1  last  was  told  to  retire ;  that  he  would  be  given  a  year's 
pension.  He  waited  until  February  2  and  hearing  nothing  called  on  the  officials 
of  the  company  for  an  explanation,  and  the  only  satisfaction  he  got  was  that 
it  had  gone  to  New  York  and  they  had  turned  him  down ;  that  there  was  noth- 
ing else  for  him  to  do  but  retire  on  his  own  responsibility  or  else  he  be  rein- 
stated at  a  salary  of  $75  a  month.  He  got  $100  a  month  before." 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  familiar  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  this  example  and  let  us  see  about  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  All  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Another  pension  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Henderson,  aged  about 
75,  who  spent  his  life  with  the  company,  and  he  was  told  not  to  work,  he  could 
get  a  pension,  and  so  forth.  He  waited  two  months  and  was  turned  down  on  the 
ground  that  according  to  their  records  they  found  he  had  quit  work  once  for  two 
years  and  accepted  a  position  with  the  Postal  Co.  some  years  ago.  He  was  then 
told  there  was  a  fund  laid  aside  to  fit  usch  cases. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  know  Mr.  Henderson;  he  is  not  in  my  department;  I  under- 
stand that  he  was  not  eligible  for  a  pension.  The  company  carried  him  along 
for  a  great  many  years,  has  now.  The  details  of  it  I  do  not  know.  I  know  a 
case  in  my  department  .of  a  man  that  has  reached  the  age,  of  70  and  according 
to  the  rules  should  be  retired,  but  I  am  carrying  that  man  along,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  a  job  for  him,  and  I  got  President  Carlton  to  agree  to  grant  him  a 
small  pension  and  to  add  that  to  any  employment  he  might  ge.t  on  the  outside. 
But  I  don't  know  whether  he  will  get  the  job  or  not.  Now,  six  months  from 
now  and  until  that  time  arrives  we  will  carry  him.  I  think  I  am  paying  him 
$90  or  $95  a  month,  and  he  handles  12  or  14  messages  an  hour,  something  like 
that.  I  am  illustrating  that  to  show  the  policy  of  the  company  in  general. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  we  care  to  get  at.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  May  I  file  this?  Mr.  Carlton  told  me  \vhen  I  asked  him  about 
this  case,  and  I  told  him  I  had  quite  a  number  of  those  cases,  and  he  said,  let 
them  come  along  to  him  and  he  would  try  and  take  care  of  them. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  something  else  about  the  inside  operation  of  a  telegraph 
office.  We  do  have  some  women  around  in  various  offices  that  make  voluntary 
reports  to  us  of  the  conditions.  Those  women  are  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
environment  under  which  they  are  obliged  to  earn  a  daily  wage.  There  was 
somebody  talking  here  the  other  day  about  the  rosy-cheeked  girls  going  in  and 
coming  out  ready  for  the  grave.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  about,  I 
would  say,  900  of  the  highest  class  women  in  this  country,  each  and  every  one 
of  them  would  do  honor  to  any  man  in  this  room  either  as  a  wife  or  as  a 
daughter.  Their  cheeks  are  rosy.  I  invite  you  down  to  our  office  as  a  com- 
mittee or  individually  to  see  the  environment  under  which  those  girls  are 
working. 
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Now,  it  is  u  dangerous  thing,  you  know,  to  make  a  misstatenient,  ami  I 
don't  think  the  misstatenient  was  made  willfully.  It  was  made  in  ignorance. 
I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  made  the  misstatenient  if  he  had  gotten  the 
facts  correctly.  But  come  down  and  see  what  we  have.  See  what  we  are  doing 
for  our  women  employees.  I  have  one  or  two  women  that  I  make  an  allow- 
ance to  for  doing  nothing  else  but  looking  after  the  moral  atmosphere  around 
the  offices.  I  never  see  the  women.  They  merely  make  a  report  if  they  see 
something  wrong.  If  they  see  that  some  of  the  women  who  by  chance  have 
gotten  into  the  service  who  are  not  just  the  kind  of  people  w~e  want,  the  infor- 
mation is  dropped  to  us  and  we  investigate  them  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
no  fair-minded  body  of  men  that  will  condemn  a  policy  of  that  kind. 

We  have  employees  representing  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  I  guess. 
The  other  day  I  was  standing  in  the  Chicago  operating  room  back  of  the  De- 
troit automatic  circuits  and  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
nine  different  nationalities  handling  the  traffic  writh  Detroit,  or  representatives 
of  nine  different  nationalities.  That  is  the  extent  of  that  work  as  I  have  re- 
cited it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  has  some  questions  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  his  questions,  but  may  I  state  before 
Mr.  Garretson  begins  something  about  the  subject  of  salaries? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  1914,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  business  was  going  t<> 
the  eternal  bow-wows,  I  personally  approved  of  1,503  salaries  being  raised, 
which  represented  about  50  per  cent  of  the  force.  This  increase  ran  between 
$2.50  and  $20 ;  I  think  a  fair  average  would  be  between  $5  and  $7 ;  but,  on  that 
basis  alone,  it  is  equivalent  to  over  $100,000  per  annum.  I  guess  that  in  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  that  I  have  probably  granted  five  or  six  hundred. 
The  records  will  show  it,  and  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  records 
are  available  to  you  at  any  time,  and  you  can  verify  any  of  the  statements  1 
am  making,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them  verified ;  as  I  have  heard  some 
things  that  I  know  the  men  would  not  state  if  they  knew  the  facts. 

On  the  nine-hour  day — there  are  60  per  cent  in  the  entire  western  division 
working  nine  hours ;  on  the  eight  and  one-half  hours — this  was  made  up  prior 
to  the  eight-hour  proposition  we  put  in  the  other  day,  and  it  will  change  that, 
perhaps  materially;  this  was  made  up  10  days  ago — eight  and  one-half  hours, 
8  per  cent ;  eight  hours,  4  per  cent ;  seven  and  one-half  hours,  25  per  cent ; 
seven  hours,  3  per  cent  of  the  employees  working  those  hours.  Most  of  the 
Morse  operators  in  Chicago — 71  per  cent  of  them — work  on  nine-hour  basis; 
28  per  cent  of  them,  seven  and  one-half  hours ;  1  per  cent  of  them  work  on  the 
seven-hour  proposition,  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  these  figures. 

The  subject  of  "  speeding  up  " ;  I  understand  it  has  been  stated  that  we  have 
turned  our  office  into  a  slave-driving  proposition,  or  something  like  that.  The 
averages  for  the  Morse  operators  handling  over,  I  would  say,  over  125,000,000 
messages,  and  including  all  the  operators  in  the  western  division,  as  far  as  I 
know,  they  average  23.9  messages  per  hour,  and  the  wray  we  count  the  mes- 
sages it  means  0.5  words  a  minute.  Someone  was  talking  about  40  messages 
an  hour.  Someone  stated  we  \vere  driving  our  force.  The  printer  portion,  or 
printer  operations  during  1914,  the  average  per  hour  was  25.7  per  message, 
or  11.5  words  per  minute.  Let  me  illustrate :  You  take  any  $35  or  $40  stenog- 
rapher in  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  any  other  city,  and  if  she  does  not  write  50 
words  a  minute  she  is  no  good  at  all.  These  people  work  on  the  automatics — 
our  new  punching  machines,  you  just  touch  them — they  work  automatic;) liy 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  touch  the  key.  The  average  quoted  here  was  arrived 
at  by  a  girl  down  South  getting  out  and  stating  that  she  was  the  best  punch 
operator  in  the  United  States,  and  two  or  three  girls  down  in  St.  Louis  said 
that  they  were  not  going  to  let  the  record  go  below  the  Mason  and  Dixie  Line, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  they  extended  themselves,  and  those  were  the  averages 
quoted  to  you.  The  figures  I  have  given  you  are  the  average  figures  which 
you  can  verify  by  our  records ;  25.7  messages  per  hour  or  11.5  words  per 
minute. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  where  do  you  get  that  information  V 

Mr.  CARROLL.  From  the  total  records  of  1914  of  all  of  the  traffic  handled  in 
the  western  division,  consisting  of  10  States. 

Chairman  WALSH,  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  punch  system  is  like  operating  a  typewriter? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  explain  how  that  works  out,  and  instead  of 
the  "  rosy  cheeks "  fading  away,  this  system  brings  them  back.  A  punch 
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operator  can  average  without  any  trouble  from  65  to  75  messages  an  hour. 
We  haven't  any  printing  apparatus  that  will  carry  that  except  short  circuits. 
We  place  two  punch  operators,  one  transmitting  clerk  and  one  receiving  clerk 
on  each  automatic;  that  is,  one  wire. 

The  two  girls  punch  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  they  start  to  rotate  and  go 
over  to  the  transmitting  side,  and  all  that  girl  does  is  to  feed  the  punched 
tape  into  the  transmitting  device  and  mark  off  the  tape  as  the  message  is  com- 
pleted. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  knowledge  re- 
quired of  the  Morse  alphabet  on  the  part  of  the  operators  who  do  the  punching 
or  feed  the  tape? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  is  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  other  words,  a  person  that  can  operate  a  type- 
writer can  be  brought  into  the  office  and  learn  to  operate  those? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  Yes,  sir.  The  fourth  girl  sits  on  the  receiving  side  while  this 
is  going  on ;  she  is  the  proof  reader,  and  reads  the  matter  as  it  comes  in,  and 
if  she  sees  a  mistake  she  makes  an  "R  Q."  Those  are  the  conditions  under 
which  those  girls  work. 

Now,  you  take  a  first-class  automatic  circuit,  and  when  you  figure  down  that 
the  maximum  load  is  divided  up  under  those  conditions  you  can  see  that  the 
girls  can  not  work  hard  if  they  handle  50  messages  an  hour ;  if  they  actually 
double  their  output,  which  is  almost  impracticable,  they  could  not  work  faster 
than  15  or  17  words  per  minute  with  the  maximum  output ;  and  in  the  outfit 
we  are  working  between  New  York  and  Boston,  I  will  leave  it  to  you  if  the 
girls  are  overworked. 

Let  me  recite  some  of  these  averages  these  people  talk  about;  30  messages 
per  hour  equals  13.5  words  a  minute;  40  messages  an  hour  equals  18  words  a 
minute;  50  messages  an  hour  equals  22  words  per  minute,  and  60  messages  per 
hour  equals  27  words  per  minute;  and  you  can  ask  any  operator  in  this  room 
and  you  will  hurt  his  pride  if  you  tell  him  he  can  not  sit  down  and  work  all 
day  at  30  words  a  minute.  And  there  is  a  maximum  of  60  messages  an  hour ; 
he  could  work  all  day  long  and  not  touch  what  he  brags  about. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  average  total 
number  of  employees  and  messages  sent,  that  there  are  not  operators  that  far 
exceed  that  maximum? 

Mr.  CABKOLL.  Yes;  I  will  give  that  to  you.  Out  of  all  the  operators  em- 
ployed in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  service  in  the  western  division  there 
«re  two  operators  that  exceed  it.  They  are  working  on  the  New  York  premium 
circuit,  and  they  are  fed  the  short,  fast  business,  and  their  average  of  words 
will  not  go  as  high  as  this  one  here,  who  has  an  average  of  41  messages  per 
hour.  Maybe  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  some  of  the  averages? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  this;  for  in- 
stance, the  operator  in  a  small  hotel,  from  my  observation,  there  are  not 
many  messages  sent  from  such  a  place,  and  the  average  of  that  operator,  usu- 
ally a  girl,  as  I  have  noticed,  she  does  not  do  so  much  work,  and  there  are 
other  operators  much  busier  than  she,  and  her  average  would  not  be  so  great? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes ;  and  that  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in,  as  to  whether  an 
eight-hour  law  should  be  established  for  women.  There  are  a  lot  of  those 
positions  where  the  women  do  their  little  sewing,  etc.,  and  they  draw  a  fair 
wage  for  doing  that,  and  have  all  kinds  of  time  on  their  hands.  The  offices 
are  put  there  to  accommodate  the  public,  and  many  of  them  do  not  pay ;  we 
find  lots  of  them  that  do  not  even  pay  expenses. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  their  average  is  figured  in  on  this  whole  av- 
erage? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir ;  the  averages  I  have  quoted  you  are  the  averages  within 
the  Chicago  office;  they  do  not  apply  generally  throughout. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  general  office  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  the  traffic  department  in  Chicago. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  does  not  include  all  of  your  operators  in  Chi- 
cago? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  would  like  to  ask  some  further 
questions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  had  no  jurisdiction  in  that,  I  believe?  That 
is  in  another  department? 
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7»Ir.  CARROLL.  No,  sir;  my  jurisdiction  begins  and  ends — if  the  operators  are 
incompetent  and  their  work  is  not  satisfactory,  of  course,  that  passes  through 
my  olfice  and,  of  course,  something  must  be  done  to  correct  the  service,  and  I 
am  also  obliged  to  furnish  facilities  for  that  class  of  business,  and  I  am  in 
dose  touch  with  the  situation.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  obnoxious 
by  talking  too  much. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead  and  tell  all  you  wish  to;  you  will  not  b<-  ob- 
noxious. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  One  question  here  that  was  brought  up — the  extent  of  control. 
You  have  already  received  testimony  on  it.  Probably  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
as  an  operating  official  to  give  you  just  what  I  am  doing.  I  did  not  know 
it  was  in  the  Western  Union  contract  that  the  operators  were  obliged  to — or 
that  the  operators  on  leased  wires  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  Western  Union 
Co.,  because  I  had  not  looked  at  the  contract  for  a  long  time.  When  I  got 
the  general  survey  of  the  situation  I  immediately  checked  it  up,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  control  exercised  at  any  time.  WTe  frequently  get  requests  from 
brokers  to  furnish  first-class  men,  and  there  are  men  around  Chicago  working 
to-day  that  I  suggested  to  the  people  for  whom  they  are  working,  that  called 
upon  me.  That  also  applies  to  some  newspapers  that  ask  us  to  designate 
men  who  will  make  good,  reliable  employees  and  we  have  done  that,  but  at  no 
time  has  the  question  of  unionism  entered  into  it,  and  we  know  that  union 
operators  are  working  over  the  Western  Union  wires  every  day,  some  on  leased 
circuits. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Konenkamp,  there  is  on  United  Press  service  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  That  is  a  pony  wire? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  your  men  work  on  it? 

Mr.  KONENKAMP.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  they  do.  Regarding  who  should  control,  I  think  that  is 
pretty  broad  and  that  is  what  you  gentlemen  here  are  here  to  find  out.  A  good 
many  minds  are  working  on  that  problem,  and  it  is  a  big  problem,  and  the  only 
way  it  can  be  solved  is  by  having  every  person  concerned,  no  matter  on  which 
side,  give  the  facts  and  lay  the  cards  down  on  the  table  exactly  as  they  are,  and 
not  to  accept  the  word  of  a  discharged  employee  without  first  having  him  give 
the  reasons  for  the  discharge.  I  believe  that  every  man  in  this  room  is  in  accord 
with  that  idea.  We  want  to  get  the  facts  and  do  the  very  best  thing  we  can  to 
build  up  the  race.  I  am  interested  in  it  just  as  much  as  any  man  around  here 
and  we  can  not  arrive  at  that  by  misstatements.  It  occurred  to  me  that  when 
that  class  left  here  the  other  day,  that  class  on  sociology,  to  ask  whether  they 
really  got  a  square  deal.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  said,  possibly  honestly, 
and  where  the  men  who  made  the  statements  were  undoubtedly  sincere,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  facts.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  of  those  children  who  went  away  from  here  with  the  idea 
that  there  are  really  some  bad  men  in  this  world,  but  after  the  matter  is 
boiled  down,  they  will  be  found  to  be  human  whether  they  are  Western  Union 
officials  or  members  of  the  union  waiting  for  a  job.  The  human  element  is 
there  and  you  can  not  get  away  from  it. 

I  will  see  if  there  is  anything  else  in  here  not  gone  over. 

In  regard  to  the  revolt  of  the  employees  in  1907,  I  never  considered  that  a 
revolt ;  I  thought  it  was  a  stampede,  and  a  beautiful  stampede  at  that.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  you  doing  then? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Operating  official  for  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  I  was  working 
on  this  book  of  rules. 

By  the  way,  I  notice  Mr.  Konenkamp  yesterday,  in  relating  about  his  1907 
experience,  recited  about  the  number  of  firms  that  had  practically  signed  up, 
and  so  forth;  to  what  extent  he  was  involved  I  do  not  know.  Anyway,  a  big 
mistake  wras  made.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.  had  granted  the  employees 
R  committee,  and  they  had  been  granted  free  entry  into  my  office,  and  we  had 
conferences,  and  when  the  trouble  occurred  on  the  Western  Union,  about 
August  7  or  9,  1907,  the  committee  called  on  me  and  said  there  was  going  to  be 
a  meeting  that  afternoon  and  they  would  probably  be  obliged  to  go  out  on  a 
strike,  and  we  talked  it  over,  and  I  told  them  that  they  were  making  a  mistake, 
and  that  they  ought  to  try  to  live  up  to  their  agreement,  and  if  it -was  not  satis- 
factory to  let  us  see  what  was  wrong.  They  said  that  they  were  in  accord  with 
my  ideas  but  were  unable  to  control  the  situation.  That  was  between  3  and  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  5  o'clock  some  one  announced  that  there  was  a 
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strike,  and  they  walked  out,  and,  with  the  result  as  I  had  prophesied,  they  were 
not  organized ;  the  men  were  absolutely  unorganized.  They  had  locals,  but,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Perham  yesterday,  they  must  have  experienced  meu  to  direct 
them,  and  unfortunately  they  did  not  have  enough  experienced  men.  They 
were  in  the  same  position  as  the  English  and  the  other  armies  last  fall  and 
during  the  winter;  they  did  not  have  enough  trained  men  to  direct  the  untrained 
men  under  them,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  suffer- 
ing, much  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not  know  who  was  to 
blame  for  it.  and  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  blame  anybody,  but  it  is  dead  and 
gone ;  it  was  a  mistake. 

I  have  covered  that  blacklisting,  and  if  there  is  any  man  out  of  a  job,  and  his 
record  is  in  bad,  he  knows  where  to  come.  There  has  never  a  man  been  turned 
down  in  the  Western  Union  since  I  have  been  out  here.  I  do  not  know  what 
has  happened  in  other  divisions,  but  no  case  has  been  appealed  to  me  that  I 
have  not  tried  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  have  not  quite  got  that  average  business  yet  that 
I  desired.  In  those  averages  did  you  figure  a  24-hour  day? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  Sundays? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  the  short  time  or  the  peak  load,  between  niid- 
i.ight  and  morning? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir ;  on  the  contrary,  I  took  dead  time  on  short  reliefs  and 
iidded  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  would  like  to  talk  it  over  with  you  after  we 
adjourn. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  All  right. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Averages  are  strange,  mysterious  things. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  tell  you ;  there  are  so  many  hours  of  work  put  in,  there 
are  so  many  hours  paid  for,  and  that  includes  short  reliefs,  as  we  call  them; 
then  figure  the  total  number  of  hours  paid  for  and  the  total  number  of  mes- 
sages handled.  If  a  man  will  work  two  hours  and  handle  40  messages  in  the 
two  hours  his  average  is  20  per  hour.  I  might  add,  in  connection  with  some 
statements  that  have  been  made  around  here  in  regard  to  telegraph  schools, 
that  I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  stated,  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  has 
supported  a  telegraph  school,  and  that  arrangement  was  started  back  several 
years  ago  when  conditions  were  a  little  bit  different. 

The  question  is  this :  It  is  a  question,  shall  we  deny — and  in  saying  this  I  want 
to  say  that  we  have  a  great  many  schools  around  in  our  various  offices — shall 
we  deny  the  right  to  any  individual  to  learn  something?  That  is,  in  connection 
with  our  service.  If  an  employee  expresses  a  desire  to  learn  the  Morse  alpha- 
bet, shall  we  deny  her  the  right  to  do  that?  We  might  just  as  well  say  to  the 
colleges,  "  Shut  up  your  colleges  for  a  while ;  we  have  too  many  doctors  and  too 
many  lawyers  and  too  many  engineers."  When  you  do  that  you  drop  out  all 
the  competitive  features  of  life.  The  only  thing  that  builds  up  your  brain  is  a 
good  scrap  occasionally,  and  if  you  don't  have  that  there  is  no  joy  in  life  at  all. 

In  Chicago  last  year  our  doctor  examined  free  652  of  our  employees ;  treated 
at  the  company's  office  870  free  of  charge ;  our  nurses  visited  the  homes  of  em- 
ployees without  charge  to  them  and  helped  them  and  directed  them  how  to  get 
jilong  in  life,  a  total  of  629.  That  seemed  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
WTe  laid  out  nice  rest  rooms  for  them  down  here.  I  got  authority  yesterday 
before  I  left  the  office — and  I  was  glad  to  see  it — to  take  on  about  $5,000  or 
,$6,000  more  rent  in  order  to  provide  better  quarters  for  any  employees  that 
might  become  ill  in  the  building. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  purely  a  business 'proposition,  is  it  not, 
and  brings  its  result  in  a  business  way? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  it  is  wholly  a  business  propo- 
sition, because  it  is  a  voluntary  offering;  it  is  a  good  business  proposition,  of 
course. 

Now,  let  us  just  take  this  point :  I  heard  Mr.  McElbreath,  of  Detroit,  say 
something  about  the  man  Baubain.  I,  for  one,  would  not  have  let  Mr.  Baubain 
work  if  it  was  put  up  to  me,  because  his  health  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  would  have  been  inhuman  to  ask  him  to  work.  The  pension  took  care  of 
him  in  a  way,  it  is  true.  Possibly  the  man  would  have  been  better  off  if  he 
had  a  larger  pension,  but  that  man  was  totally  unfit  for  work.  Of  course,  it 
is  hard  to  convince  the  men  of  that.  The  local  physician  examined  him  and 
said  he  should  not  try  to  work. 
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We  tried  to  get  a  man  to  quit  here  a  while  ago,  and  we  told  him  what  his 
condition  was,  and  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  and  quit,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  quit,  but  he  wanted  to  keep  on  and  die  in  the  harness.  If  he  had  accepted 
our  advice  he  would  have  been  taken  care  of  with  a  liberal  salary,  but  he 
said,  "  No,"  that  he  would  not  leave,  and  the  poor  fellow  worked  up  to  the 
last  minute.  Everyone  connected  with  the  Western  Union  Co.  advised  him  to 
quit,  including  the  doctor. 

To  get  back  to  the  proposition  of  remuneration  to  the  employees,  etc.,  during 
past,  I  will  say  during  the  past  30  days  I  have  secured  approval  for  some  40 
or  f><)  circuits  of  a  plan  that  makes  it  possible  for  men  who  were  earning  from 
$75  and  $85  a  month  to  earn  between  $95  and  $160  per  month.  I  could  say 
$180.  but  I  am  not  going  to,  because  there  is  only  one  circuit  where  they  could 
earn  that  sum,  and  there  is  no  use  cheating  and  taking  the  only  circuit  at 
that  rate.  I  am  giving  you  average  figures. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  our  records  are  open  to  your 
investigators,  to  come  down  on  anything  from  the  "  gum-shoe  "  work  up,  and  I 
will  give  you  all  the  information  that  you  want.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
files  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  that  you  want  they  are  free  to  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  adjourn 

Mr.  CARROLL  (interrupting).  May  I  add  a  word  before  you  stop? 

Chairnan  WALSH.  Yes ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  CARROLLL.  Getting  back  to  this  question  of  unrest,  I  think  that  the  unrest 
among  the  telegraphers  is  due  to  the  conditions  over  which  neither  of  the  tele- 
graph companies  has  any  control.  It  has  been  freely  admitted,  and  we  grant 
it;  I  am  in  accord  with  it  and  have  been,  and  this  record  here  of  1,503  in- 
creases in  salaries — and  that  out  of  a  force  of  3,550 — it  has  only  been  necessary 
to  demote  six  men  because  they  were  unable  to  do  the  work  assigned  to  them, 
and  put  other  men  in  their  positions  and  advanced  them ;  and  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  change  48  employees  out  of  some  3,600  or  3,700  from  the 
work  assigned  to  them  because  they  were  incompetent.  That  shows  there  is 
a  pretty  good  grade  of  employees  that  are  working,  and  it  shows  a  pretty 
healthy  condition. 

The  main  problem  we  have  now  is  how  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed 
telegraphers,  and  I  would  like  to  know,  because  I  have  spent  a  strenuous  winter 
trying  to  straighten  out  some  of  the  tangles  in  the  10  States  over  which  I 
happen  to  have  jurisdiction.  There  are  a  great  many  more  telegraphers  on 
the  labor  market  to-day  than  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  I  can  right  now 
dispense  with  the  services  of  600  men  in  17  offices  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  within  48  hours,  and  in  no  way  affect  the  service.  I  could  dis- 
pense with  all  of  the  unassigned  men,  but  we  are  not  going  to  do  it.  That 
is  the  problem  we  are  confronted  with,  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
telegraphers  dependent  on  us  for  a  living.  I  can  not  see  any  other  angle  to 
the  question;  as  far  as  committees  and  unions,  and  that  sort*  of  thing  is  con- 
cerned, that  can  be  settled  later. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  wishes  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  taking  your  old  figures  prior  to  the  eight- 
hour  day,  you  have  60  per  cent  of  your  men  on  nine-hour  day;  8  per  cent  011 
eight  and  a  half  hour  day;  25  per  cent  on  seven  and  a  half  hours;  4  per  cent 
on  eight  hours,  and  3  per  cent  on  seven  hours? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  is  the  wage  for  those  various  periods  de- 
termined? Is  the  seven-hour  pay  based  on  seven-ninths  of  the  nine-hour  pay? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  pay  the  same  for  seven  hours  as  for  nine 
hours? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes ;  they  work  at  the  same  kind  of  work,  an  overland  wire ; 
an  overland  wire  operates  24  hours  a  day.  . 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  the  telegrapher  gets  the  same  amount  of  pay 
for  the  seven-hour  trick  that  another  does  for  the  nine  hours? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  connection  \vith  our  premium  circuits  we  are 
trying  to  work  it  out  so  they  will  all  get  the  same  treatment. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  regard  to  the  figures  you  presented  covering 
wage,  comparative  wage,  yon  took  from  1908  to  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
testified  here  that  the  lowest  wage,  that  the  wage  gradually  decreased  from 
the  time  the  signal  fires  were  burning  on  the  mountains  in  1870  down  to  1908, 
and  that  was  the  lowest  period  of  telegraphers'  wage,  between  1870  and  the 
present  time. 
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Mr.   CARROLL.  1907? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  1908,  following  the  strike  of  1907. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  you  can  go  back,  Mr.  Gurretsou,  to  the  time  the 
telegrapher  was  looked  up  to  the  same  as  the  governor  of  the  State ;  he  was  a 
scarce  article  in  the  days  when  Morse  first  developed  telegraphy;  he  was  the 
biggest  man  in  the  community  and  as  far  up  as  1870,  he  was  the  biggest  man 
in  many  communities  throughout  this  country.  As  to  what  the  wages  were  at 
that  time,  as  to  whether  they  went  up  or  down,  I  am  not  in  a  position  say ;  but 
I  can  say  this,  that  from  the  time  I  entered  the  service,  and  I  entered  the 
service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  back  in  1888,  I  had  learned  teleg- 
raphy and  was  employed  in  a  broker's  office  and  getting  $90  a  month  and  was 
17  years  old,  and  I  lost  my  job  and  went  to  work  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  at  $55  a  month;  the  bucket  shop  failed  and  I  went  to  work  in  the 
Western  Union  and  handled  a  trick  at  $55  a  month  that  the  same  men  who 
are  handling  in  our  office  get  $95  a  month  for.  After  entering  the  service  of 
the  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co.  I  worked  for  them  at  various  salaries,  $55, 
$60,  and  $65  a  month  and  at  those  salaries  I  handled '  between  350  and  500 
messages  and  I  copied  newspaper  reports  in  Cleveland  and  I  had  to  strip 
down  to  my  undershirt  at  night  and  I  worked  from  6  o'clock  to  1.30  at  $70 
a  month ;  and  I  did  it  by  putting  five  on  a  line ;  if  I  put  six  on  a  line  the  paper 
would  send  it  back. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Can  it  be  the  case  that  in  preparing  a  table  of  com- 
parison of  wages  you  use  the  1908  as  a  starting  point  because  in  that  way  you 
can  make  a  better  showing  than  by  starting  with  1870? 

Mr.  CAKROLL.  I  will  say  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  arrive  at  it.  I  searched  all 
over  for  some  records  until  I  ran  onto  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Wilson, 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  is  mighty  interesting,  and  is  a  study  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  conditions  in  1908  and  recites  conditions  going  back 
further.  I  had  to  resort  to  that,  because  the  records  in  the  telegraph  office 
usually  pass  out  of  existence  in  a  number  of  years,  and  all  you  have  is  the 
opinions  of  a  lot  of  men  who  are  working  at  different  places.  I  have  three 
letters  on  my  desk  now  from  them  regarding  work  back  in  1870  that  I  asked 
them  to  tell  me  and  they  do  not  agree,  and  what  is  the  us  of  trying  to  establish 
those  figures?  One  says  the  average  salary  was  $50,  and  another  says  $105, 
and  another  says  $88;  now,  take  your  pick. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  used  this  phrase,  and  I  think  I  am  quoting 
you  correctly  in  regard  to  the  installment  of  automatics,  in  describing  what 
it  had  done  in  the  way  of  displacing  operators ;  you  used  the  phrase,  "  but  the 
public  must  first  be  considered  and  served"? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  profit  arising  from 
automatic  machines,  the  company,  the  public,  or  the  operators? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Garretson,  the  operator  working  on  that  work — two  oper- 
ators work  on  the  Morse  wire,  and  the  total  salary,  we  will  say,  would  be 
$200  a  month,  but  the  four  employees,  with  an  average  salary  of  $45  a  month, 
plus  the  salary  of  the  automatic  attendant,  plus  the  salary  of  the  automatic 
supervisor,  plus  the  expense  of  the  operation  of  the  machine,  and  so  forth, 
makes  the  expense  greater  than  under  the  old  Morse  system,  but  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  connected  with  the  automatic  system  to  the  service,  and  it 
seems  desirable  that  we  should  use  the  best  facilities. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION 2    O'CLOCK    P.    M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  now  resume.  Mr.  Carroll,  please  resume  the 
stand.  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  some  further  questions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Carroll,  when  you  receive  promotion,  or  are 
placed  in  a  position,  you,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  receive  any  set  of  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  to  do  or  as  to  what  policy  to  carry  out,  do  you? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  general  policy  of  the  company  is  established,  and  the  man 
placed  in  an  operating:  position  is  placed  there  because  of  his  experience  and  his 
understanding  of  the  methods  of  operation;  he  is  supposed  to  exercise  his  best 
judgment,  not  only  in  the  operation  of  the  plant,  so  far  as  the  business  is  con- 
cerned, but  also  as  to  the  handling  of  the  employees,  and  he  is  in  duty  bound 
to  report  to  his  superiors  at  all  times  just  what  is  going  on  down  the  line. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  other  words,  when  any  man  is  selected  for  an 
official  position,  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  go  in  there  and  run  the  job,  and  he 
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is  just  told  to  go  in  there  and  run  the  job,  and  that  is  practically  all  of  the 
instructions? 

Mr.  CAKUOI.L.  Practically  all ;  we  have  some  bulletins  governing  operation 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  touch  with. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  any  traditions  there' might  be,  or  men  employed, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  would  be  something  similar  to  a  transmission  sheet 
between  telegraph  operators  and  train  dispatchers ;  when  one  man  goes  off  duty 
he  leaves  a  memorandum  of  certain  things  in  his  office  that  have  to  be  at- 
tended to? 

Mr.  CABEOLL.  Yes;  it  is  a  24-hour  day  operation  in  our  business. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Carroll,  there  has  been  quite  a  good  deal  said 
about  this  automatic  system ;  what  is  the  system  of  training  an  employee, 
an  automatic  employee? 

Mr.  CABEOLL.  Up  to  a  year  ago,  we  did  not  have  a  comprehensive  system,  and 
it  was  not  good.  People  were  selected  without  regard  to  their  school  training 
sometimes,  that  is,  there  was  not  enough  attention  paid  to  it.  We  found  that 
it  was  poor  policy  for  us  to  expect  employees  to  train  themselves ;  so  we  estab- 
lished schools,  and  when  an  automatic  operator — and  a  Morse  operator,  for 
that  matter,  but  it  applies  more  to  an  automatic  operator — when  they  are 
.selected  we  put  them  in  a  school,  and  instead  of  them  spending  their  time  and 
a  little  money,  car  fare,  and  so  forth,  we  now  pay  them  $20  a  month  while  we 
are  training  them.  It  takes  approximately  six  weeks  to  train  them  so  that  they 
can  go  into  the  operating  room  and  start  the  actual  work.  She  is  then  placed 
with  a  more  competent  employee,  and  she  works  along  for  possibly  a  month 
more  before  she  is  turned  loose  on  her  own  responsibility.  When  she  has  gradu- 
ated from  the  school,  she  is  placed  on  the  roll  at  $35  a  month;  that  is  the  last 
rating  that  I  established  for  students.  It  was  formerly  $30,  but  we  found  we 
could  not  get  a  good  enough  grade  of  employees  on  that  basis,  and  I  instructed 
the  chief  operators  to  raise  it  to  $35.  They  work  then  for  that  wage,  and  their 
salary  is  increased,  as  they  progress,  $2.50  quarterly,  until  we  give  them  $45 
a  month,  and  after  that  their  progress  is  in  accordance  with  the  class  and 
character  of  their  work,  as  regards  accuracy,  their  attendance,  and  the  class 
of  work  they  are  turning  out. 

Of  course,  we  are  always  up  against  this  problem,  that  girls  are  bound 
to  get  married,  and  about  the  time  we  get  some  of  these  high-grade  people 
trained,  why,  they  come  around  and  say,  "  Good-by,  I  am  going  to  get  married 
now  " ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  problems  Ave  have  to  contend  with. 

I  believe  that  that  program  is  pretty  fair,  and  if  there  is  a  better  way  I 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  because  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tions involving  the  employment  of  people  in  general  and  what  we  can  do  for 
them,  because  the  more  money  we  can  pay  employees  the  better  living  conditions 
there  are  in  any  city,  the  better  people  can  live. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Do  those  conditions  prevail  generally  over  the 
Western  Union  lines? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  Yes.  We  have  not  special  teachers  at  all  points,  because  at 
some  there  are  not  enough  employees  involved,  but  we  are  gradually  extend- 
ing that  work  and  I  presume  that  all  large  points  will  be  covered  along  the 
same  line;  but  the  same  general  practice  prevails  of  training  students. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Henry  Lynch's  testimony  given  to 
this  commission  yesterday,  which  gave  the  direct  inference  that  he  was  unable 
to  secure  employment vin  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  Yes;  I  did.  I  was  interested  in  the  statement,  and  I  have 
looked  the  matter  up. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  is  his  reccord  with  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  CAEEOLL.  His  name  does  not  appear  on  any  record  which  would  prevent 
him  from  securing  employment  in  the  United  States  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  at  any  point. 

We  have  a  Henry  W.  Lynch  that  was  dismissed  in  1913  from  Helena  Mont., 
for  intoxication ;  he  is  the  only  Lynch  I  have  a  record  of  at  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  were  a  number  of  letters  filed  with  the  com- 
mission by  him  that  purported  to  be  from  men  now  working  in  Canada,  and 
who  testified  that  they  were  unable  to  secure  employment  in  the  service  of 
either  of  the  telegraph  companies  in  the  United  States.  Can  you  furnish  those 
names? 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  be  triad  to  if  your  representative  comes  down ;  I  would 
be  glad  to  go  right  through  the  record  with  him  and  see  what  is  the  trouble 
in  each  case. 

Commissioiuer  AISHTON.  You  can  give  the  commission  a  complete  record 
of  these  men  as  they  appear  in  your  tiles? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  If  they  appear  there.  The  question  is  whether  they  appear 
on  our  files  at  all  at  any  place.  If  they  do,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Are  there  any  Canadian  telegraphers  now  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  the  commercial  companies? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  be  almost  tempted  to  say  thousands ;  but  I  would  say 
a  thousand. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  would  say  a  thousand  Canadians? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  could  get  the  record  from  our  superintendent  of  the  pension 
disability  fund  in  New  York.  He  has  that,  record.  I  can  get  that  and  give  it 
to  you.  *  I  know  we  have  a  great  many  Canadians  employed  in  the  service  in 
the  United  States. 

Commissioner  AISIITON.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  reasons  why 
those  men  came  to  the  States  to  seek  service? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  My  understanding  was  that  the  conditions  in  the  United 
States — working  conditions — were  much  more  satisfactory  than  they  were  in 
Canada;  the  living  conditions  more  satisfactory  in  many  cases. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  heard  some  of  the  testimony  given  to  the  com- 
mission here  by  somebody,  I  believe  it  was  on  yesterday,  to  the  effect  that  the 
policy  of  the  Western  Union  was  to  feed  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls  in  at  the 
lower  end  and  turn  them  out  like  pulp  out  of  a  cider  mill  at  the  upper  end, 
the  inference  being  that  that  was  done  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  high-priced 
men.  What  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  employees  of  long  service? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  will  tell  you  the  facts 

Commissioner  AISHTON  (interrupting).  In  the  service  of  your  company? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  best  way  for  you  to  answer  that  is  to  select  a  committee, 
and  take  our  pay  roll,  which  I  shall  hand  to  you,  and  you  select  the  employees 
in  our  departments  in  supervisory  capacities  as  well  as  working  down  to  the 
check  force  and  hear  their  own  statements.  I  can  give  you  any  number  of 
names,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  that  way,  to  let  the  representative  of 
this  commission  go  into  our  offices  and  meet  the  employees  and  ascertain  from 
them  direct  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  working. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  you  take  a  flash  light,  to  show  you  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  rosk-cheeked  girls  in  there :  that  they  are  not  all  dead. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Mr.  Carroll,  what  hours  do  telegraphers  remain  on 
duty  at  isolated  stations;  say,  in  the  country? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  would  say  that  the  maximum  number  of  hours  might  run  as 
high  as  10,  but  I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  there  are  very  few  cases  of  that  kind. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  there  any  that  work  exceeding  10? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  could  not  say.  I  believe  you  can  get  that  information  from 
from  Mr.  Ryder.  That  is  his  department,  and  he  handles  the  smaller  offices 
direct. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  I  understood  your  testimony  to  be  very  emphatic  as 
to  their  being  a  large  number  of  unemployed  telegraphers  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  There  would  be  a  great  many ;  there  are,  and  there  would  be  a 
great  many  more  should  we  adopt  a  policy  of  cutting  our  force  to  our  actual 
requirement. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  the  telegraph  schools  now  in  operation  and  turn- 
ing out  telegraphers? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  got  a  statement  the  other  day  from  that  particular  school 
that  Mr.  Konenkamp  read  about  yesterday,  and  I  find  that  we  have  secured  two 
employees  from  that  particular  school,  and  they  did  not  enter  the  telegraph 
field.  I  rather  imagine  that  the  graduates  from  the  school  of  that  kind  enter 
the  service  possibly  of  the  railroads.  The  school  is  under  investigation — pardon 
me — the  school  is  under  investigation  by  me  right  now.  I  have  some  corre- 
spondence on  my  desk.  I  started  three  weeks  ago. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  How  about  your  own  school? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Our  school  takes  care  of  our  own  employees.  We  graduate  a 
few  female  employees.  We  teach  them  telegraphy,  and  if  they  desire  to  con- 
tinue on  the  Morse  side  of  it,  that  is  their  privilege ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  graduate 
them  into  the  automatic  service,  because  an  automatic  employee  with  a  little 
Morse  knowledge  is  better  than  one  without  that  information. 
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Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  your  students  in  your  schools  recruited  from 
people  who  are  employees,  like  messengers  and  other  people,  about  the  plant, 
or  are  they  recruited  from  outside  entirely? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Practically  all  inside  of  the  plant.  There  may  be  some  cases, 
I  think ;  down  in  Cincinnati  they  have  a  class  coming  there  at  night  to  practice, 
and  I  believe  there  are  quite  a  number  of  them  outsiders.  We  have  not  the 
facilities  at  all  points  for  inviting  the  outsiders  in.  So  long  as  we  have  a 
teacher  there  we  have  not  any  objection  to  them,  because  if  they  come  properly 
recommended 

Commissoner  LENNON  (interrupting).  Is  it  your  belief  that  in  view  of  the 
introduction  of  the  automatic  and  the  number  of  unemployed  telegraphers  now 
in  the  country  that  it  is  advisable  to  train  more  for  that  business? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Train  more  what? 

Commissioner  LENNON,  More  telegraphers? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  think  that  the  telegraph  company  should  be  placed  in 
a  position  where  they  would  say  to  any  person  in  the  world,  "  Thou  shalt  or 
thou  shalt  not." 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  understood  from  your  testimony  that  in  1907  the 
maximum  salary  was  $88,  together  with  a  bonus.  Do  I  recollect  correctly  that 
statement  ? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thnk  that  statement  was  made  by  another  witness. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  is  it  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Eighty -eight  dollars?     In  what  year? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  1907. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  1907,  that  is  incorrect.  So  far  as  one  company  is  concerned 
that  I  was  with  at  that  time  that  is  incorrect.  I  have  not  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Western  Union  Co.,  but  I  can  get  them  up.  I  believe  that  the  top  salary 
was  $99.  Whether  or  not  bonus  men  were  employed  on  that  basis,  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  run  between  $88  and  $99. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  was  the  bonus  limit  at  that  time.  Where  did 
the  bonus  start? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  bonus  started  depending  on  the  length  of  the  circuit.  On 
the  overland  circuit  between  the  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  and  the  other 
Pacific  coast  points,  on  which  we  have  two,  three,  or  four  repeaters,  I  believe 
the  bonus  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  275  or  300  messages,  if  iny  memory 
serves  me  correctly. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  is  the  bonus  limit  now? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  could  not  tell  you.  We  do  not  operate  a  bonus  system  in  our 
service. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  We  work  the  premium  system. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  is  the  premium  limit,  then? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  premium  limit  is  what  a  man  does ;  we  guarantee  a  man's 
salary.  If  the  man  is  getting  $100 — perhaps  I  can  give  you  some  facts  on  that 
without  depending  on  my  memory  at  all.  On  the  Kansas  City-Los  Angeles 
circuit — a  man  working  that  circuit  now  is  getting,  I  think,  $85  a  month.  By 
the  system  of  accounting  that  we  use  it  is  possible  for  him  to  make  $6.80  per 
day. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  limit  does  he  have  to  reach? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  He  has  no  limit  to  reach  at  all. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  No  limit? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No,  sir.  He  gets  paid  for  exactly  what  he  does.  We  guarantee 
his  salary.  The  bonus  system  is  not  fair  in  many  respects. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  that  is  practically  a  piecework  system  that  he 
is  working  under? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  You  could  call  it  a  piecework  system.  The  proposition  is  this : 
I  wish  Mr.  Garretson  was  over  there.  I  could  illustrate  it  for  his  benefit,  too. 
You  take  the  railroad  conductor  that  starts  out  of  Chicago  to-day,  and  he  may 
have  on  a  run  between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  20  passengers.  He  gets  paid  so 
much  for  that  run.  To-morrow  he  may  have  200  passengers,  and  he  does  not 
get  paid  any  more  for  that.  He  works  probably  ten  times  harder  in  collecting 
his  fares  and  running  the  train. 

We  find  in  the  telegraph  system  that  because  of  the  peaks  and  the  valleys  in 
the  load  as  it  is  filed  by  the  public  that  sometimes  an  operator  had  to  extend 
himself  for  two  or  three  hours.  He  did  extend  himself;  the  load  was  there. 
The  early  hours  of  his  trick  and  the  late  hours  of  his  trick ;  sometimes  he  had 
a  very  light  load,  and  it  was  thought  that  that  equalized,  but  it  did  not.  It 
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was  not  just  exactly  a  fair  proposition  for  the  operator,  but  he  handled  twice 
as  many  messages  in  one  hour  as  he  did  in  another. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  suppose  there  were  two  operators  on  the  same 
line  doing  exactly  the  same  class  of  work,  and  one  of  them  sent  300  messages 
a  day  and  the  other  sent  500.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  earnings  with 
reference  to  the  premium  or  piecework,  or  whatever  you  might  call  it,  where 
this  exists? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Well,  let  us  take  a  specific  case.  That  condition  does  obtain  on 
the  circuit  as  we  have  worked  out — very  few  of  them.  But  suppose  they  were 
both  getting  $100  a  month. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  The  basis? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  One  hundred  dolars  a  month  basis.  In  one  case  the  man  that 
handled  500  messages  would  get  possibly  anywhere  between  $4.50  and  $5.60,  and 
the  other  fellow  would  get  his  regular  rating,  but  he  did  less  work.  He  would 
get  $100.  He  did  not  reach — he  did  not  handle  enough  telegrams  to  reach  the 
rate  as  we  established  it,  but  he  still  gets  his  $100. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  with  this  premium  system  or  piecework,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  is  the  cost  per  message  the  same  now  or  less  or  'more  than 
it  was  in  1907? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Oh,  I  think  the  cost  for  labor  is  higher  now  than  in  1907. 
I  think  the  figures  will  show  that.  - 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  think  the  cost  per  message  is  higher? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  cost  per  message.  There  are  so  many  things  enter  into 
thai.  For  instance,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  in  1907  to 
handle  over  some  of  the  Western  Union  wires  the  volume  of  traffic  that  we  are 
handling  to-day.  There  was  considerable  dead  time.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  dead  time  because  of  possibly  inferior  plant  conditions  on  the  outside. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  would  not  enter  into  the  labor  cost,  Mr.  Carroll, 
would  it? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No ;  but  the  cost  for  operators  laying  around  20  to  25  per  cent 
of  their  time  waiting  for  the  wire  chief  or  repeater  attendants,  it  would  cer- 
tainly enter  into  the  cost. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  would  enter  into  the  cost? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  For  that  plant  conditions.  Plant  conditions  have  improved, 
and  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  some  dead  time,  but  it  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Western  Union  to  do  the  things  that  they  are  now  doing — of  giving  the  girls 
eight  hours,  of  establishing  new  rates,  and  raising  the  wages  generally,  as  has 
been  testified  by  Mr.  Carlton  and  Mr.  Brooks  here. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mr.  Carroll,  who  ordered  the  discharge  of  those 
men  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  presume  possibly  the  local  supervisor. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  Government  representative  did  you  talk  with 
in  regard  to  the  discharge? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

( '• >mmissioner  GARRETSON.  What  was  the  arrangement  entered  into,  or  was 
there  any  arrangement  entered  into? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Blackburn,  yes ;  I  told  Mr.  Blackburn  I  would  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  get  those  men  to  work. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  investigation  is  not  concluded  yet? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  No;  I  have  not  been  out  of  Chicago.  I  have  not  been  abio  even 
to  go  to  St.  Louis. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  So  none  of  the  men  have  us  yet  been  reinstated? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes;  I  think  that  possibly  a  total  of  five  or  six  have  been  re- 
instated. That  is  the  information  I  have. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  investigation  in  their  cases  has  been  carried 
on? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes,  sir.  The  recommendation  came  to  me  direct  that  these 
men  should  be  reinstated,  and  I  told  them  to  reinstate  them,  and  reinstate  an- 
other man  if  they  found  that  he  would  be  a  desirable  employee,  if  the  charges 
were  unfounded,  as  in  many  cases. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  has  the  main  contention  been  over — in  re- 
gard to  the  split  trick,  as  it  has  been  regarded,  over  the  abolition  of  it,  or  with 
regard  to  the  payment  for  the  dead  time  that  there  is  in  a  split  trick? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  think,  Mr.  Garretsoii,  that  you  have  two  questions  involved 
there.  I  think  there  is  not  any  dead  time  on  a  split  trick.  It  is  with  the  unas- 
sigued  men  where  the  dead  time  is. 
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Commissioner  GARRETS  ox.  The  unassigned  men? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  unassigned  man,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  lie  has  no 
job.  He  is  hanging  around  for  a  regular  job,  and  gets  what  he  can. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  I  am  only  asking  with  regard  to  the  split-trick 
men.  The  split-trick  man  that  goes  on  duty  at  10  a.  m.  and  works  until  3, 
does  he  report  again  at  5.30? 

Mr.  CAKKOLL.  He  reports  at  5  or  5.30. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  And  has  the  contention  been  with  regard  to  pay 
for  that  dead  time? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Never  been  brought  up. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Never  been  brought  up? 

Mr.   CARROLL.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  some  other  crafts  the  split  tricks  are  .on  that 
basis  and  that  is  the  real  bone  of  contention,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes.  Another  thing  that  wras  brought  up  with  regard  to  these 
long  tricks,  the  longer  day  tricks ;  we  cut  out  a  lot  of  split  tricks  for  the  rea- 
sons stated. 

The  traffic  across  this  country  starts  in  at  New  York  or  Boston  and  it  travels 
across  the  country,  and  it  does  not  begin  at  San  Francisco  because  of  the  two 
hours  difference  in  time,  until  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  Chicago.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  make  some  good  positions  for  the  men  and  have  some  kind 
of  home  life  so  their  wives  will  know  what  time  they  will  get  home,  we  estab- 
lished, I  think,  9  or  10  tricks  that  ran  between  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  7.30  at  night,  and  not  9  o'clock,  as  has  been  stated.  If  there  are  any  9 
o'clock  tricks  in  the  service  I  do  not  know  it;  they  are  not  in  the  western 
division,  because  I  passed  on  that  question  several  months  ago.  I  think  that 
would  be  an  unfair  trick  to  ask  any  man  to  work. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  one  thing  I  omitted  to  ask.  I  wish  you  would  make  a 
statement  about  the  employment  of  messenger  goys,  giving  the  amount  of  their 
salaries  and  anything  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to  sending  them  into 
improper  places. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  only  give  you  that  by  hearsay.  I  have 
not  been  in  touch  with  the  messenger  service  since  I  entered  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.'s  service  in  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Daly. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  GEORGE  DALY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  DALY.  No.  3131  Ithodes  Avenue. 
Chairman  WTALSH.  How  old  are  you? 
Mr.  DALY.  Fifteen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  were  you  born? 
Mr.  DALY.  Chicago,  111. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  schooling  have  you  had? 
Mr.  DALY.  Sir? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  schooling  have  you  had? 
Mr.  DALY.  As  far  as  the  seventh  grade. 
Chairman  WALSH.  The  seventh  grade  in  the  ward  school? 
Mr.  DALY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  occupation  at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  DALY.  I  am  not  working. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  last  occupation? 
Mr.  DALY.  Messenger. 
Chairman  WALSH.  For  whom? 
Mr.  DALY.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  that? 
Mr.  DALY.  July. 
Chairman  WALSH.  July,  1914? 
Mr.  DALY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.? 
Mr.  DALY.  Three  weeks. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Why  did  you  leave? 
Mr.  DALY.  Mother  had  me  quit 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Your  mother  had  you  quit.  What  wore  your  hours  on 
duty? 

Mr.  DALY.  From  2  to  6. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  2  in  the  afternoon  to  6? 

Mr.  DALY.  To  8. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  2  in  the  afternoon  to  8  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  DALY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  salary? 

Mr.  DALY.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  were  the  general  lines  of  your  duties?  What 
did  you  have  to  do? 

Mr.  DALY.  Messages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  call  for  messages  for  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  DALY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  them  to  the  office,  and  deliver  messages? 

Mr.  DALY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  do  anything  outside  of  that,  any  outside  work 
like  district  messenger  service — run  messages  for  private  parties,  where  tele- 
grams were  not  the  things  that  were  sent? 

Mr.  DALY.  Packages;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  HowT  much  of  that  work  did  yon  do? 

Mr.  DALY.  One  or  two  a  day  sometimes,  and  sometimes  none. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  you  are  the  boy  that  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  purchase  opium. 

Mr.  DALY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  an  explanation  of  that,  what  was  there  about 
that? 

Mr.  DALY.  They  would  call  up  for  a  messenger  to  go  there  and  give  a  note 
to  go  to  Archer  Avenue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Call  up  whom,  where? 

Mr.  DALY.  From  the  house,  where  they  lived. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  what  house? 

Mr.  DALY.  No.  1823  -Michigan  Avenue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  that? 

Mr.  DALY.  Rooming  house. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  a  place  of  bad  repute  or  good  repute? 

Mr.  DALY.  I  couldn't  tell;  I  wasn't  inside. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  not  inside.  What  did  you  do  when  you  went 
there? 

Mr.  DALY.  A  lady  came  out  on  the  porch  and  gave  us  a  letter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  whom? 

Mr.  DALY.  To  Lee,  No.  2121  Archer  Avenue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  Lee? 

Mr.  DALY.  A  Chinaman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  do  with  the  note? 

Mr.  DALY.  Gave  it  to  the  Chinaman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  did  you  get  from  him? 

Mr.  DALY.  A  box — a  tin  box. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  what  the  box  contained? 

Mr.  DALY.  No;  I  knowr  what  I  was  told. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  you  told? 

Mr.  DALY.  Hop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  bring  it  to  this  place? 

Mr.  DALY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  HOWT  frequently  did  that  occur  during  the  three  weeks 
that  you  worked  for  the  company? 

Mr.  DALY.  About  seven  times. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  anybody  of  the  company  ass 
to  the  character  of  the  messages  you  were  running? 

Mr.  DALY.  Well,  the  night  manager,  I  asked  him  what  the  price  was,  and 
he  told  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  give  you  money  to  buy  opium? 

Mr.  DALY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  get  it? 

Mr.  DALY.  They  would  give  us  a  letter,  the  people  would. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  told  the  night  manager  what?  Just  state 
the  conversation. 

Mr.  DALY.  I  asked  him  what  the  charges  were  to  Archer  Avenue,  and  he 
said,  "  For  hop?  "  and  I  told  him  "  a  tin  box,"  and  he  said,  "  25  cents." 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  ran  that  message  how  many  times? 

Mr.  DALY.  About  seven  times. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  describe ;  did  you  ever  have  any  calls  from  saloons  ? 

Mr.  DALY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Did  you  ever  have  calls  from  houses  in  questionable 
localities? 

Mr.  DALY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  only  experience  with  anything  improper  that  you 
would  say  was  to  go  after  this  "hop"? 

Mr.  DALY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  did  your  mother  take  you  away  from  that  em- 
ployment ? 

Mr.  DALY.  She  did  not  think  that  was  any  job  for  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Rosenberg. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  ELI  ROSENBERG. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Eli  Rosenberg. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  1125  South  Racine  Avenue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  occupation? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Chauffeur. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Up  until  October,  in  1914.     I  quit  work  in  October. 

Chairman  WALSH.  October,  1914? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  work  for  the  company  altogether? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  A  year  and  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  age  when  you  were  fir.st  employed? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Seventeen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  employed  on  day  or  night  duty? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Night  duty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  yours  hours  on  night  duty? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  From  2  to  12. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Until  12  o'clock  at  night? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  salary? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Thirty  dollars  a  mouth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thirty  dollars  a  month? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  been  sent  into  the  so-called  red-light 
district  ? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  purchase  drugs  for  victims  of  the  drug  habit? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  your  general  experience  in  that  line. 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  A  call  from  the  office  from  a  party  on  Cottage  Grove  to  go 
to  Archer  Avenue — 2121  Archer  Avenue. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  the  same  place  this  other  boy  testified  about  ? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  often  did  you  go  there? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Once  or  twice  a  night. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Every  night? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Sometimes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  your  manager  to  what 
you  were  doing? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Just  state  any  conversation  you  had  with  him. 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  This  party  called  up  and  told  the  manager  to  give  me  money 
to  go  arid  get  the  stuff. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  party  that  called  up  told  the  manager  to  give  you 
money  to  go  and  get  the  stuff? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes ;  to  bring  it  over  there  and  get  the  money  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  in  those  instances? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  From  the  manager. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  this  Chinaman — was  this  a  Chinaman  at  whose  place 
you  purchased  this  opium? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  run  any  other  messages  in  the  red-light  district 
other  than  that? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  in  a  general  way  what  you  had  to  do. 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  There  would  be  a  call  from  there  to  go  and  get  a  note,  get 
something  from  some  one,  a  restaurant,  something  like  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Those  were  the  houses  of  prostitution? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  general  was  that;  while  you  were  a  messenger  boy? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Oh,  about  once  a  night  or  so,  according  to  how  it  ran. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  once  a  night.     What  charge  was  made  for  that? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  According  to  the  distance  we  went. 

Chairman  WALSH.  According  to  the  distance? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  character  of  service  general  among  the  boys 
that  you  recall  at  that  place — that  worked  at  that  place? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  was  your  main  office;  where  did  you  work  at? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  106  East  Twenty-second  Street. 
.   Chairman  WALSH.  106  East  Twenty-second  Street? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  one  of  the  boys  that  testified  in  the  Federal 
court  in  a  case  involving  the  selling  of  this  hop? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  defendants  in  that  case  convicted  in  court? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  they  convicted,  or  do  you  know  whether  or  not  they 
were  convicted  of  sales  of  opium  that  were  made  to  you  through  those  parties? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  know  about  that? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  testified  in  the  Federal  court,  so  far  as  the  opium 
was  concerned,  the  same  as  you  testified  to  here? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Commissioner   LENNON.  Did  the  manager  give   you   money   to   pay   for   the 
opium ;  did  I  understand  that  to  be  what  you  said? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Were  these  call  boxes  that  the  calls  came  from? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Over  the  telephone. 

Commissioner   GARRETSON.  Were  there  any  call   boxes  that  you  were  ever 
called  on  located  in  houses  of  that  character? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  office  were  you  working  out  of. 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  106  East  Twenty-second  Street. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  was  that,  a  branch  office? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  the  manager? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Charley  Halubik,  night  manager. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  was  that,  a  telegraph  office,  or  an  A.  D.  T.? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  A  telegraph  and  A.  D.  T. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Both? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Both. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  what  time  did  they  continue  that  class  of  service? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Oh,  all  parts  of  the  night. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did   it  run  down  to  the   time  you   left   the  service,   in 
October,  1914? 
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Mr.  ROSENBERG.  The  time  I  was  there,  it  was  always  going  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  it  continue  down  to  the  time  that  you  quit  in  October 
1014? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  all  cases,  did  the  manager  give  you  money  for 
the  hop? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  If  the  party  called  up  told  him  to  give  it  to  me,  send  to  a 
certain  house  where  she  called  from,  they  give  it  to  me. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  don't  know  where  the  manager  got  the  money 
from? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEI.L.  How  much  money  would  he  give  you? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  According  to  how  much  they  wanted. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  much  did  he  give  you? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  The  call  came  to  the  manager,  they  would  call  up  for  to 
send  me  down. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  company? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  I  got  another  position. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  got  another  position? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  largest  purchases  of  opium  that  you  made? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  From  $1  to  $5. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  From  $1  to  $5. 

Chirman  WALSH.  Did  you  always  go  to  buy  the  hop  for  the  same  people, 
or  did  you  get  it  for  different  people? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Mostly  for  the  same  people. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Mostly  for  the  same  people,  at  this  same  residence? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Do  you  know  how  the  manager  recovered  the  money  that 
he  advanced  for  the  hop,  or  how  he  worked  it? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  The  party  used  to  give  me  the  money. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  manager  would  advance  the  money,  and  then  you 
would  collect  it? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  And  give  it  back  to  him. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  Did  anybody,  the  night  manager,  tell  you  anything 
about  how  to  get  the  hop? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  the  night  manager? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.    Just  the  night  manager. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  How  many  boys  were  located  at  that  place  at  night? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  At  night? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Three  boys. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  that  sta'tion  on  Twenty-second  Street? 

Mr.  ROSENBERG.  Three  boys  at  night. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  you  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Shrimpton. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  B.  F.  SHRIMPTON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.   SHRIMPTON.  B.   Frank   Shrirapton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  B.  F.  Shrimpton? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Why,  I  reside  in  New  Jersey ;  but  I  am  secretary -treasurer 
of  our  New  York  local. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  New  York  local? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  The  C.  T.  TL,  of  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  worked  for  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  and  where  did  you  work  for  them? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  started  on  the  messenger  force  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  in  Kansas  City  in  1893. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  The  messenger  service? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  your  various  employments. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Well,  I  worked  for  the  Western  Union  in  Kansas  City  ;  in 
Austin,  Tex. ;  in  Chicago ;  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  say  you  are  doing  at  the  present  time? 
Giving  all  your  duties  to  this  position? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  No ;  I  am  employed  as  a  broker  telegrapher  in  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Whereabouts  in  New  York? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  50  Broad  Street. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the  New  York 
district  offices  of  the  telegraphers? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.    Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  in  a  general  way  the  wages  paid  and  the  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  The  top  salary  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  office 
is  $100  per  month,  or,  as  they  figure  down  there  by  the  week,  $23  a  week. 
I  use  the  monthly  figure,  because  most  of  the  figures  here  have  been  by  the 
month.  I  will  use  the  equivalent.  The  lowest  salary  is  $6  per  week  for 
operators,  and  the  top  salaried  operators  I  think  number  about  six  only. 
From  that  they  average  down.  I  don't  know  of  course  the  exact  proportions, 
the  exact  number  of  each. 

Chairman  WALSH,  That  is  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  That  is  in  New  Yqrk  City. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  characters  of  operators  get  $25  per  month? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  The  beginners ;  young  ones  that  come  off  the  checking  force 
or  out  of  tlie  company's  school. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Those  are  automatic  operators,  are  they? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Some  of  them ;  some  of  them  Morse. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  can  not  give  the  proportion  that  work  at  the 
various  salaries? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  No ;  I  can  not.     I  have  not  the  figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  the  telegraph  companies  in  New  York  recruit 
their  operating  force? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  They  have  this  school  now  down  there  in  which  they  teach 
the  young.  At  the  present  time  in  that  school  they  have  about  60  young 
ladies,  girls;  some  of  these  girls  work  as  check  girls;  that  is,  gathering  mes- 
sages up  around  the  office,  carrying  them  from  one  wire  to  the  other.  They 
receive  pay  as  check  girls  and  practice  a  certain  portion  of  the  time.  There 
are  about  a  dozen,  however,  who  receive  no  pay..  They  show  up  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  practice  until  11.30,  and  go  on  the  floor  as  check  girls  and 
work  an  hour  and  a  half.  They  are  allowed  a  half  hour  for  lunch,  and  return 
and  work  till  3  practicing.  For  this  they  receive  no  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  enrollment  in  the  telegraph  school  in  New 
York,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  About  60,  I  understand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  60  altogether? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  are  no  boys  or  men  in  it? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  As  far  as  I  know  they  have  no  boys  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  observed  that  school?  Can  you  give 
us  an  idea  how  the  enrollment  runs;  how  it  is  for  the  past  couple  of  years? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  About  60,  I  understand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  about  60  altogether? 

Mr.  SHUIMPTON.  Of  course  you  understand  I  do  not  have  access  to  the  office, 
but  must  gather  my  information  from  those  inside  the  office.  I  don't  know 
just  what  the  average  has  been.  Sometimes  it  runs  a  little  above,  sometimes 
below.  However,  I  will  say  that  some  of  these  girls  that  are  there  now  have 
been  there  for  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  practicing  and  working  as  check  girls 
for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  conditions  in  general  in  New  York  with  refer- 
once  to  the  organization  among  the  telegraphic  employees? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  They  are  not  good.  Telegraphers  in  New  York  are  badly 
frightened ;  so  much  so  that  some  of  them  are  afraid  to  speak  to  me  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  telegraph  office.  They  are  absolutely  afraid  to  come  anywhere 
near  our  local  headquarters,  and  as  for  writing  letters,  even  without  signa- 
tures, they  are  afraid  of  that. 
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This  system  of  putting  a  spy  in  the  office  to  pry  out  from  an  employ  oo 
his  opinion  as  to  the  conditions  or  to  get  his  idea  of  grievances,  and  then  re- 
port them  along  with  the  complainant's  name,  and,  perhaps,  resulting  in  dis- 
charge, has  gone  so  far,  as  one  man  told  me  recently,  that  "  I  have  practically 
become  a  dummy  around  the  office.  I  talk  to  no  one ;  come  in,  maybe  say  '  good 
morning '  or  'good  afternoon '  to  some  that  are  present — to  this  or  that  per- 
son— sit  down  and  do  my  work  and  go  out.  I  am  afraid  to  make  any  remark 
that  might  even  be  construed  as  a  complaint  against  conditions." 

Another  man,  whom  I  called  on  at  his  residence,  invited  me  to  take  a  walk 
down  the  street.  He  did  not  even  want  to  talk  to  me  before  his  wife  for  fear 
that  she  would,  perhaps,  innocently  repeat  to  some  spotter's  wife  what  he  had 
said  and  thereby  cause  his  discharge. 

But  this  idea  of  sending  these  men  around,  by  the  company,  to  gather  these 
grievances  from  the  men,  has  been  in  vogue  for  sometime — for  years.  But, 
of  course,  everyone  in  the  office,  every  employee,  realizes  that  the  company 
has  such  employees  gathering  from  the  men  their  ideas  of  what  the  grievances 
are.  And  they  realize  that  the  company  is  not  so  much  engaged  in  this  work 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  real  grievances  of  the  men  are  as 
they  are  for  cutting  down  the  agitation  and  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
identity  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  and  getting  them  out  of  the  service. 

And  in  the  New  York  office  the  working  conditions  now — as  one  man,  who 
has  been  in  the  service  for  years  told  me — are  unspeakably  worse  than  he  ever 
saw  them  before  in  his  life,  and  that  the  employees  dare  not  display  any  dis- 
satisfaction, or  dare  not  make  any  grievances  known.  They  are  not  invited 
to  come  up  and  express  their  grievances  freely.  They  have  no  source  of  doing 
so.  If  they  go  to  their  next  immediate  superior  and  complain,  perhaps  he 
repeats  it  to  his  superior  and  perhaps  he  does  not.  The  man  gets  set  down 
perhaps  as  an  agitator  or  as  a  faultfinder  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  is 
subjected  to  dismissal.  If  it  goes  up  to  higher  officials  it  is  often  referred  back 
to  the  same  petty  official,  and  he  then  considers  that  this  man  has  an  indi- 
vidual grievance  against  him  as  a  chief,  and  the  man  is  liable  to  be  subjected 
to  unpleasant  things  in  the  service.  So  that,  taken  all  in  all,  all  this  testimony 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  company  that  the  men  have  any  source  of 
making  their  grievances  known  to  the  higher  officials  is  absolutely  refuted 
by  the  conditions  that  do  actually  exist  down  there,  as  I  know  from  actual 
conversation  with  these  men. 

These  men  on  the  inside  will  talk  to  me  more  freely  than  they  will  to  any- 
body in  that  office,  because  they  know  that  I  will  not  repeat  what  they  have 
said  to  me  to  anybody  and  give  their  names. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  far  wrould  you  say  your  inquiry  had  extended ;  how 
many  people  have  you  talked  to? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  might  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  I  have  been  engaged 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  in  writing  a  history  of  our  movement  from  its 
beginning.  During  the  course  of  this  service  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many 
men ;  and,  since  I  knew  I  was  coming  before  this  commission,  I  made  it  a 
point  to  talk  to  as  many  as  I  could.  I  endeavored  to  get  the  information  of 
both  young  and  old  employees;  not  alone  members  of  the  union,  you  under- 
stand, but  nonmembers  of  the  union.  I  have  not  discriminated  against  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  union. 

The  new  Western  Union  office,  located  at  No.  24  Walker  Street,  covers  a 
good  deal  of  space.  The  office  is  a.  large  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  many  employees? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  They  have  there  about  1,200,  I  should  say.  The  office  covers 
a  great  deal  of  space.  Of  course,  in  going  in  and  getting  out  of  the  office 
some  time  is  consumed. 

The  Western  Union  permits  short  reliefs  in  the  morning  and  in  the  after- 
noon, when  they  can  be  obtained,  of  10  minutes.  It  requires  5  minutes  to  get 
out  of  and  back  into  the  room,  so  that  if  a  person  is  off  the  wire  from  the  time 
he  is  relieved  on  the  wire  until  he  returns  for  10  minutes  he  has  5  minutes,  or 
sometimes  less  perhaps,  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  nature  and  take  a  little  rest. 

Lunch  reliefs  are  limited  to  30  minutes  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  law 
on  the  statute  books  in  New  York  providing  that  they  shall  be  an  hour.  The 
attorney  general  kindly  excused  the  telegraph  companies  from  the  operation 
of  this  law.  They  are  allowed  30  minutes  for  lunch  relief,  and  it  takes  15 
minutes  of  that  time  to  get  from  their  chairs  in  the  office  down  to  the  street 
and  back  again,  and  that  allows  them  but  15  minutes  to  get  to  a  restaurant, 
eat,  and  get  back  to  the  entrance  to  the  office. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  it  takes  15  minutes? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  That  is  what  they  tell  me.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  take 
15  minutes  from  the  time  they  leave  the  wire,  go  to  the  locker  and  get  their 
hats,  go  down  on  the  elevator  and  out  onto  the  street,  and  return.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  certain  little  amount  of  detail  that  they  have  to  attend  to — getting 
up  off  the  wire,  being  relieved,  marking  off  their  numbers,  and  punching  the 
clock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
black  list  by  the  telegraph  companies  that  is  maintained  by  the  telegraph  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  have  seen  copies  of  what  would  be  actually  and  legally,  I 
think,  termed  a  black  list — that  is,  a  list  of  employees  discharged  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Co. — which  had  been  sent  to  railroad  companies.  Now, 
whether  this  list  is  sent  to  other  telegraph  companies  or  to  any  other  em- 
ployers of  telegraphers  I  can't  say.  But  I  know  it  is  sent  to  railroad  com- 
panies, and  I  see  no  other  reason  except  to  keep  the  men  so  discharged  from 
gaining  employment  on  those  roads;  and  I  take  it  that  a  legal  definition  of  a 
black  list  is  such  a  document  as  that.  There  are  different  degrees  to  it,  but 
that  probably  constitutes  a  legal  black  list. 

Then  there  is  an  effectual  black  list.  When  a  man  is  discharged  by  the 
Western  Union,  for  instance,  in  Chicago,  "  for  cause,"  if  he  goes  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  to  a  Western  Union  office  that  record  follows  him.  Let  me 
illustrate.  Let  us  say  he  goes  to  the  Postal  Co.  They  ask  him  where  he  last 
worked.  Probably  they  will  ask  wliether  he  ever  worked  for  the  Postal.  Maybe 
he  never  worked  for  the  Postal.  All  right.  "  Where  did  you  work  for  the 
Western  Union?"  "So-and-so."  They  refer  there.  The  Western  Union  tells 
them  he  was  discharged  "  for  cause,"  or  any  other  reason,  or  no  reason.  Now, 
if  the  Postal  refuses  to  give  him  employment  because  of  what  the  Western 
Union  has  told  them  he,  as  a  commercial  telegrapher,  has  no  other  source  of 
employment,  except  as  some  of  us  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  employ- 
ment with  people  who  do  not  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  Of  course  that  number  is  small  compared  with  the  number  of 
telegraphers  employed  by  the  telegraph  companies. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your  name  is  on  the 
black  list? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Well,  whether  it  ever  has  been  sent  out  or  not  I  don't  know. 
I  do  know  the  last  place  I  worked  for  the  Western  Union  was  Reno,  Nev.  I 
left  there  in  1905,  and  was  told  by  the  manager  that  my  services  were  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  he  was  sorry  I  was  leaving,  and  if  I  ever  came  back 
there  was  an  open  door. 

The  next  time  I  applied  to  the  Western  Union  for  a  position  was  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  in  1908.  I  reached  there  about  the  1st  of  February  and  went  up  to  see 
the  chief  operator  of  the  Western  Union,  with  whom  I  had  an  acquaintance. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  not  going  to  put  on  anybody  during  February,  a  short 
month ;  that  he  was  not  going  to  hire  anybody  at  all  before  March  1 ;  but  if  I 
wanted  to  call  after  February  there  might  be  something  doing.  So  I  went  up 
to  see  him  every  once  in  a  while,  and  one  day  he  asked  be  casually  where  I 
had  been  recently.  I  told  him  I  had  been  up  near  Chicago;  and  further  than 
that  I  didn't  give  him  any  reference,  and  he  did  not  ask  where  I  had  worked 
for  the  Western  Union.  He  did  not  ask  for  any  references  then. 

Along  about  the  1st  of  March  he  called  me  up  to  his  desk  one  day — I  had 
been  going  up  there  to  see  him  right  along — and  said,  "  They  tell  me  you  have 
been  secretary  to  Wesley  Russell."  I  said,  "Who  did?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "you 
said  you  had  been  in  Chicago,  and  I  referred  to  Chicago,  and  they  tell  me  you 
have  been  secretary  to  Wesley  Russell."  I  had  during  the  strike  and  previ- 
ously thereto  been  employed  at  our  union  headquarters  under  Mr.  Russell,  the 
general  secretary-treasurer. 

He  then  proceeded  to  lay  me  out  for  having  remained  in  the  organization 
since  the  strike,  and  told  me  that  he  would  sooner  give  our  then  ex-President 
Small  a  position  than  me.  I  asked  him  why.  He  said,  "  Small  has  not  been 
in  the  union  since  this  strike,  and  you  have."  And  after  that  a  few  more  re- 
marks followed,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  me  that  there  was  absolutely 
no  chance  for  me  to  go  to  work.  He  had  intended  to  put  me  on,  but  he  could 
not  now.  I  facetiously  remarked  that  I  would  go  downstairs  (meaning  to  the 
superintendent's  office)  and  get  it  fixed  up.  He  said,  "You  will  have  to  go 
higher  than  that."  So  I  don't  know  whether  my  name  is  on  the  list  or  not, 
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but  I  do  know  I  was  debarred  from  employment  in  anv  otlier  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  steps,  in  your  opinion,  might  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
conditions  complained  of  in  the  telegraph  industry? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  In  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment secures  control  of  the  telegraph,  and  that  is  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  we  may  have  a  free  right  to  organize  and  be.  permitted  to  exercise  that 
right.  Now,  if  we  have  the  right  to  organize  we  can  handle  our  own  grievances, 
but  without  an  organization  we  can't.  If  the  telegraph  companies  can  prevent 
us  from  organizing  they  can  prevent  us  from  remedying  any  grievances  that 
we  have,  and  my  only  idea  of  how  that  could  be  remedied  would  be  the  passage 
of  a  law  by  Congress  prohibiting  any  interstate  commerce  business  or  cor- 
poration from  interfering  in  any  manner  in  that  regard — in  regard  to  organiz- 
ing by  their  employees — and  in  making  that  law  exempt  from  review  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  "get  a  law  of  that  kind 
through  the  courts,  but  Congress  has  the  right  to  withhold  from  the  Supreme 
Court  the  right  of  reviewing  a  law,  and  that  is  the  only  way,  I  figure,  that  we 
can  ever  get  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  refer  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SHKIMPTON.  Well,  I  do  not  particularly  refer  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
what  I  mean 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Courts  of  the  last  resort. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  If  it  went  as  high  as  that  it  might  not  get  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  declared  unconsitutional  somewhere 
between  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  just  as  the  law 
out  in  Kansas  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  on  that  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  information  with  regard  to  the  financial 
history  of  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  have  written  it  down  and  I  will  read  it.  "  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  of  to-day  " 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  different  data  in  that  from  what  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Konenkamp? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Yes ;  and  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Konenkamp  referred  to  one 
publication.  I  have  been  engaged,  as  I  say,  for  18  months  in  delving  into  all 
the  records  that  I  could  get  hold  of,  and  this  is  my  best  judgment  of  the  various 
accounts  that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  is  entirely  different  material. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON  (reading).  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  of  to-day  repre- 
sents the  consolidation  of  about  50  different  telegraph  companies,  some  of  which 
were  of  as  great  a  magnitude  as  the  Western  Union  itself,  while  many  of  them 
of  course,  were  small  local  and  in  some  cases  noncompeting  lines.  The  present 
Western  Union  Co.  was  organized  and  incorporated  as  the  New  York  &  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Telegraph  Co.  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  1, 
1853.  The  original  capitalization  was  $500,000,  of  which  only  about  $370,000 
was  ever  paid  in.  A  two-wire  line  was  constructed  between  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Detroit,  Mich.,  costing  not  over  $300,000,  including  office  equipment.  In  1S56 
this  company  absorbed  the  Erie  &  Michigan  and  the  Southern  Michigan  Cos. 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  These  acquired  lines 
cost  about  $200,000.  They  were  built  by  Col.  J.  J.  Speed,  a  contractor,  and  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  Ezra  Cornell,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  had  in  1844  assisted 
Prof.  Morse  in  the  construction  of  his  experimental  line  between  Washington 
and  Baltimore.  Cornell  was  averse  to  the  consolidation  scheme,  and  for  a  long- 
time rejected  all  the  propositions  made  to  him  by  the  New  York  &  Mississippi 
Valley  people.  The  latter,  however,  were  determined  to  have  this  property, 
even  resorting  to  threats  of  personal  violence  in  order  to  attain  their  ends.  An 
example  of  their  unscrupulous  methods  in  this  connection  was  enacted  at  Chi- 
cago, where  they  surreptitiously  secured  the  services  of  Cornell's  manager  there 
in  substituting  the  name  of  the  New  York  &  Mississippi  Valley  Co.  for  that 
of  Cornell's  company.  This  office  was  located  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  the 
city,  and  its  loss,  accompanied  by  the  throwing  into  the  street  of  his  equipment, 
ruined  his  business  at  that  point.  He  was  eventually  forced,  through  inability 
to  raise  funds  with  which  to  rehabilitate  his  rapidly  deteriorating  line,  to  sell. 
Of  course,  he  secured  Western  Union  stock  in  exchange  for  his  company's 
shares  and  later  became  immensely  wealthy  thereby,  becoming  a  director  of 
the  Western  Union  Co.  afterwards.  Thus  did  the  Western  Union  start  on  its 
absorption  campaign,  and  thus  has  it  continued  through  these  50  years.  It  has 
brought  under  its  control  either  by  purchase  or  lease  every  otlier  company  estab- 
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lished  with  the  exception  of  the  Bankers  &  Merchants  ami  the  American 
Rapid,  which  went  into  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.'s  system.  The  Postal  is  the 
only  company  that  has  held  aloof  from  the  monopoly. 

Practically  all  the  companies  absorbed  were  acquired  through  the  issuance 
and  the  exchange  of  Western  Union  shares  for  those  of  the  original  companies 
and,  without  exception,  at  highly  inflated  figures.  For  example,  the  American 
Telegraph  Co.,  taken  over  in  1866,  was  organized  in  1854,  with  a  capitalization 
of  $200,000;  increased  later  to  $1,700,000;  and  just  prior  to  its  consolidation 
with  the  Western  Union  again  increased  to  $4,000,000.  The  property  was  prob- 
ably not  worth  over  $1,500,000.  Yet  the  Western  Union  issued  nearly  $12,000,000 
worth  of  stock  in  its  purchase.  The  United  States  Co.,  which  also  went  into  the 
combine  in  1866,  cost  the  Western  Union  in  additional  stock  $7,179,100,  while  a 
physical  valuation  of  the  property  was  placed  at  $1,443,000.  The  Pacific  & 
Atlantic,  acquired  in  1874,  was  built  for  about  $500,000,  but  the  Western  Union 
increased  its  capitalization  by  $2,000,000  when  taking  it  over.  The  American 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  with  which  Jay  Gould  jimmied  into  the  Western  Union, 
cost,  probably,  about  $3,000,000  to  build,  yet  it  required  an  increase  of  $15,000,- 
000  in  the  latter  company's  capital  stock  when  absorbed  in  1881. 

Here  are  a  few  of  Western  Union's  stock  dividends :  August  19,  1858,  33  per 
cent ;  September  20,  of  the  same  year,  414.40  per  cent ;  July  16,  1862,  27.26  per 
cent ;  December  23,  1863,  33 &  per  cent ;  May,  1864,  100  per  cent.  The  last  named 
was  accompanied  by  a  statement  that  the  doubling  of  the  capitalization  was 
arbitrary  and  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  market  price  of  the  stock,  which 
was  selling  around  $200  per  share.  (From  the  statement  of  President  J.  H. 
Wade,  October  1,  1865.)  On  December  3,  1892,  a  10  per  cent  stock  dividend 
was  paid. 

From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  the  actual  building 
cost  of  the  original  Western  Union  lines  and  all  lines  absorbed  by  that  company 
did  not  represent  an  expenditure  of  over  $15,000,000.  Of  course,  all  of  these 
original  lines,  poles,  and  wires  have  become  worthless  through  age.  Their 
replacement  and  the  erection  of  new  lines  have  been  charged  to  operating  ex- 
penses, and  therefore  have  come  out  of  the  earnings.  Reasoning  thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Western  Union  Co.  has  earned,  in  addition  to  the  dividends  it  has 
paid,  the  wherewithal  to  entirely  reconstruct  its  plant. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  company  has  earned  abnormal  returns  on  its 
capital  actually  invested  since  its  very  inception,  and  that  it  is  still  earning  a 
much  higher  percentage,  considering  its  highly  liquefied  assets,  than  its  present 
dividend  rate  would  indicate.  Now,  rates  have  varied.  In  early  days  the 
rates  were,  of  course,  pretty  high.  After  the  construction  of  lines  became  more 
easy  and  competition  came  in  they  were  lower ;  later  on  increased  again. 

The  first  telegraph  in  this  country  was  opened  for  business  in  1846.  During 
the  first  20  years  of  the  life  of  our  telegraphic  development,  or  until  the  West- 
ern Union  obtained  a  monopoly  in  1866,  the  operators  had  very  little  cause  for 
complaint.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  created  in  1863,  unopposed 
by  the  employers,  an  organization  of  an  entirely  beneficent  nature,  known  as  the 
National  Telegraphic  Union.  That  organization's  constitution  contained  no 
strike  clause  and  made  no  provision  for  the  handling  of  grievances  or  estab- 
lishing salaries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  grievances,  and  salaries 
Avere  satisfactory.  At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  American  and  United 
States  Telegraph  Cos.  with  the  Western  Union  salaries  in  New  York  ranged 
from  $110  to  $118  per  month ;  annual  vacations  with  pay  were  granted  the  teleg- 
raphers ;  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness  was  not  deducted ;  hours  were  reason- 
able and  working  conditions  very  good.  There  have  been  statements  made  here 
that  about  this  time  there  were  no  regular  hours  and  that  the  men  worked  as 
much  as  12  or  13  hours  without  extra  pay.  My  information  is  that  pay  for 
overtime  was  not  general  at  that  time,  but  the  impression  created  by  the  testi- 
mony would  naturally  be  that  these  i2  or  13  hour  days  were  regular  things, 
whereas  they  were  not.  In  those  days  wire  trouble,  due  to  various  causes,  was 
prevalent,  just  as  it  is  now,  and  occasionally  business  became  congested  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  present  time.  Now  the  telegraph  companies  keep  large 
numbers  of  men  sitting  idle,  at  their  own  expense,  in  a  waiting  room  pending 
these  congested  periods.  In  the  sixties  these  conditions  did  not  obtain.  There 
were  no  waiting  lists.  The  employers  maintained  a  force  sufficient  to  handle 
ordinary  overpressures  of  business,  but,  of  course,  there  were  times  when  the 
interruptions  to  the  wires  were  so  prolonged  that  the  congestion  became  abnor- 
mal. In  these  emergencies  the  men  did  work  long  hours  without  extra  com- 
pensation, but  all  the  while  that  the  interruption  continued  they  had  sat  around 
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the  office  or  strolled  out  upon  the  near-by  streets,  and  their  pay  went  on.  Noth- 
ing like  that  nowadays;  no  service,  no  pay. 

Statements  have  been  made  here  by  officials  of  the  telegraph  companies  to 
the  effect  that  salaries  in  1870  ranged  from  $65  to  $115  per  month.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  as  bad  as  that;  that  the  Western  Union  had  reduced  the  minimum 
$35  per  month  so  quickly.  I  do  know  that  as  soon  as  the  Western  Union  be- 
came master  of  the  situation  its  policy  toward  its  employees  underwent  an  en- 
tire change.  Salaries  were  lowered,  vacations  were  abolished,  lost  time  be- 
cause of  illness  or  otherwise  was  deducted,  and  hours  of  service  were  length- 
ened ;  privileges  were  withdrawn  and  an  odious  discipline  inaugurated.  In  say- 
ing that  the  hours  of  service  were  lengthened  I  refer  to  the  compulsory  hours. 
While,  as  I  stated  previously,  the  men  sometimes  did  work  12  or  13  hours,  there 
were  days  and  nights  when  business  was  unusually  quiet,  and  the  entire  force 
was  unnecessary  to  handle  the  volume  of  business.  On  such  occasions  some  of 
the  men  would  be  excused  without  suffering  any  deduction  from  their  regular 
salary.  This  practice  the  Western  Union  discontinued. 

The  Telegrapher,  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Telegraphic  Union,  said 
editorially  in  its  issue  of  November  2,  1867,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Western  Union  had  acquired  a  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  business  of  the 
country : 

"They  (the  officials  of  the  Western  Union)  seem  to  consider  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  have  no  rights  which  they  are  under  obligations  to  re- 
spect ;  and  only  under  the  pressure  of  active  competition  have  they  conceded  to 
them  anything  more  than  a  bare  right  to  existence,  and  such  compensation  as 
was  actually  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  fair  working  condition.  One  by  one, 
all  the  privileges  enjoyed  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  remonstrances  have 
been  met  with  indifference  or  studied  insult.  They  have  been  told  that  if  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  oppressive  rules  of  that  company,  or  with  the  com- 
pensation doled  out  to  them,  their  services  were  no  longer  required,  and  they 
were  at  liberty  to  provide  themselves  with  more  congenial  situations ;  and  in 
this  way  many  of  the  best  telegraphers  in  the  country — men  who  had  spent 
their  lives  in  acquiring  excellence  and  proficiency  in  their  profession — have 
been  compelled  to  seek  other  employment  and  abandon  the  business. 

"  The  vacations,  rendered  necessary  by  the  close  application  to  an  onerous 
and  exhausting  employment,  always  heretofore  allowed  to  their  employees  by 
even  the  poorest  telegraph  companies,  have  been  denied  them,  and  they  have 
been  required  to  labor  on  until  exhausted  nature  succumbed,  and  when  sick, 
even  when  such  illness  has  been  incurred  in  the  service  of  the  company,  the 
pittance  allowed  for  their  services  has  been  systematically  withheld ;  and  this, 
too,  when  the  stockholders  were  receiving  large  dividends  on  the  capital 
actually  invested." 

The  Telegrapher  further  said  editorially  in  its  issue  of  November  16,  1867 : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  as  soon  as  the  Western  Union  had  obtained  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  business  through  consolidation  with  itself  of  the  United  States 
and  American  companies  it  instituted  a  system  of  reduction  of  compensation, 
not  in  a  ratio  with  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  times  or  from  pecuniosity, 
but  founded  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  other  considerable  employer  of 
telegraphic  skill,  and  that  submission  to  its  exactions  or  an  abandonment  of 
the  business  were  the  only  alternatives  of  its  employees.  *  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  been  carried  that  the  company  has  alienated  from  itself  the  sympathies  and 
good  will  of  a  great  portion  of  its  employees." 

As  conditions  grew  steadily  worse,  the  telegraphers  commenced  to  realize 
that  they  needed  a  protective  organization,  and  conversion  of  the  National 
Telegraphic  Union  into  such  an  organization  was  advocated.  In  this  the 
Western  Union  saw  a  menace  and  set  about  destroying  the  organization,  be- 
cause, although  it  was  officially  harmless,  it  provided  a  means  of  collective  rea- 
soning, and  collective  reasoning  might  lead  to  collective  action — the  one  par- 
ticular thing  that  the  Western  Union  has  always  feared,  abhorred,  and  fought. 
The  company  was  in  its  infancy  then  and  adopted  "  kid-glove  "  policies  instead 
of  the  "  strong-arm "  tactics  of  our  day.  It  used  printers'  ink  rather  than 
spotters  and  a  "  discharged  "  list.  In  February,  1867,  the  company  established, 
with  two  of  .the  well-known  telegraphers  of  that  day  as  ostensible  owners  and 
publishers,  a  periodical  simlar  to  the  union's  official  organ.  This  publication 
was  named  The  Telegraphic  Journal  and  attacked  the  telegraphers'  association 
from  one  angle  or  another  in  each  issue.  Its  method  appeared  to  be  to  crento 
internecine  strife  in  the  ranks  of  the  union.  One  of  the  men  whose  services  the 
company  had  secured  in  the  launching  of  its  sheet  severed  his  connection  with 
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it  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  its  character.  In  November  of  the  same  year  th« 
Western  Union  acknowledged  its  paternity  of  the  paper,  took  it  over,  and 
changed  its  name  to  The  Journal  of  the  Telegraph ;  and  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained the  official  organ  of  the  Western  Union. 

The  National  Telegraphic  Union  at  its  annual  convention  in  September, 
1867,  created  a  committee  to  inaugurate  an  insurance  department.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  department  was  consummated  and  announced  ready  for  busi- 
ness on  October  19,  1867.  Two  days  later  emissaries  of  the  Western  Union 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York  and  organized  a  rival  insurance  bureau,  with 
officials  of  the  Western  Union  as  officers,  styled  the  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Association.  The  employees  of  the  company  were  beseeched  to  be- 
come members  of  the  company's  bureau  in  preference  to  that  of  the  union's. 
Due  bills  for  the  initiation  fee  and  dues  were  accepted  from  the  employees  by 
the  company.  The  name  of  the  company's  bureau  was  later  changed  to  the 
Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  and  it  has  always  been  officered  by 
the  officials  of  the  company.  The  company's  motives  in  establishing  both  the 
paper  and  the  insurance  bureau  are  obvious. 

Although  the  rank  and  file  of  the  National  Telegraphic  Union  favored  making 
the  organization  one  that  could  at  least  attempt  to  curb  the  encroachments  of 
the  company  upon  the  liberties  and  earning  powers  of  the  employees,  the 
dominant  factors  in  the  organization  either  through  fear  of  complete  embargo 
against  the  union  on  the  company's  part,  or  because  of  the  influence  exerted 
in  other  directions  by  the  company,  failed  to  adopt  a  secrecy  clause  introduced 
at  the  1867  convention.  Because  of  this  and  the  continued  attacks  of  the  com- 
pany the  National  Telegraphic  Union  rapidly  deteriorated  and  in  its  stead 
came  a  secret  organization,  known  as  the  Telegraphers'  Protective  League, 
which  was  of  a  character  which  its  name  implies.  Its  formation  began  in 
August,  1868,  and  it  had  a  quiet  but  rapid  growth. 

Although  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  minimum  wage  had  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  consolidation  in  1866,  no  perpendicular  cuts  were  attempted  until 
the  1st  of  January,  1870,  when  a  decrease  of  the  maximum  was  attempted  at 
San  Francisco,  where  some  of  the  reductions  amounted  to  20  per  cent,  or  from 
$120  per  month  to  $100.  Protests  from  those  affected  brought  about  the  dis- 
missal of  two  men,  one  an  official  of  the  league,  and  the  threatened  discharge 
of  others.  This  resulted  in  a  walk-out  of  the  remaining  force  at  San  Francisco, 
and  also  at  Sacramento.  The  matter  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  national 
officers  of  the  league  at  New  York,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  Western  Union  officials.  This  committee  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  company  in  regard  to  the  affair  at  San  Francisco,  which  I 
will  not  quote  as  the  company's  reply  practically  does  so.  This  reply  was  made 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  company,  the  president  being  in  Europe.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  official  statement  denies  that  any  reductions  of  salaries  had 
been  made  or  contemplated.  This  position  not  only  was  not  receded  from,  but 
was  reiterated  in  the  company's  official  organ,  The  Journal  of  the  Telegraph, 
in  its  issue  of  January  ]•">,  1870,  from  which  the  reply  is  copied.  Here  it  is: 

"  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  Co., 

"  U/5  Broadway,  New  York,  January  //,  1870. 
"  Messrs.  W.  W.  BUIUIANS,  C.  J.  RYAN,  and  J.  M.  PETERS,  Co mmittee. 

"  GENTLEMEN  :  Your  communication  of  this  morning  has  been  received,  in 
which  you  state,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  that  the  members  of  your  associa- 
tion have  been  informed  that  this  company  has  reduced  the  salaries  of  certain 
operators  at  San  Francisco,  and  that  the  members  of  your  association  at  San 
Francisco  ask  the  members  everywhere  to  aid  them  in  preventing  the  reduction, 
and  in  which  you  ask  that  the  salaries  of  members  at  that  point  be  not  reduced, 
and  that  the  operators  there  who  have  been  discharged  for  refusing  to  submit 
to  this  reduction  be  reinstated,  and  in  which  you  also  state  that  in  case  the 
executive  committee  of  this  company  return  an  unfavorable  answer  to  you  that 
the  grand  chief  operator  of  the  Telegraphers'  Protective  League  be  requested 
to  order  all  members  of  your  association  to  aid  your  brethren  in  San  Francisco 
by  immediately  suspending  work. 

"  In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  no  salaries  of  operators  in  San  Francisco  or 
elsewhere  have  been  reduced,  and  that  your  information  is  without  foundation 
in  fact.  When  Mr.  Bnrhans  called  upon  me  yesterday  I  stated  to  him,  verbally, 
that  he  must  be  laboring  under  a  mistake,  as  there  had  been  no  intimation 
given  to  this  office  of  any  contemplated  reduction  of  salaries,  and  at  his  re- 
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Quest  I  asked  Mr.  Mumford,  our  agent,  at  San  Francisco,  to  state  the  facts. 
1  give  this  message  in  reply  to  such  inquiry,  in  which  he  states  as  follows : 

' '  I  have  reduced  no  salaries  here,  nor  anywhere,  and  have  had  no  intention 
of  doing  so.  Two  men  were  discharged  in  San  Francisco,  because  I  was  satis- 
fied that  they  were  trying  to  create  dissatisfaction  and  make  mischief,  and 
because  the  force  in  the  office  was  larger  than  was  necessary  to  do  our  business. 
The  plea  of  a  general  reduction  without  the  slightest  foundation  as  a  matter 
of  fact.' " 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  as  that  seems  to  be  a 
review,  somewhat  of  a  historical  review  of  the  subject,  if  you  will  submit  it, 
we  wrill  put  it  in  the  record  and  take  it  up  when  we  take  up  the  whole  matter, 
unless  there  are  some  salient  features  that  you  would  like  to  give  orally.  We 
would  be  obliged  if  you  will  do  that. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  did  not  finish  it.  I  intended  to  file  it,  but  I  did  not  get 
the  written  statement  completed,  and  if  you  wish  I  can  finish  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  will  save  considerable  time. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  can  finish  it  later  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  do  so,  and  submit  it  for  the  record. 

(The  continuation  of  the  written  statement  above  referred  to  and  submitted 
by  witness  appears  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Shrimpton 
Exhibit") 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  w^as  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  observed 
the  practice  in  New  York  with  reference  to  the  handling  of  messenger  boys; 
that  is,  whether  they  are  used  to  carry  messages  to  and  from  disreputable  re- 
sorts in  New  York? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  In  New  York,  of  course,  conditions  are  somewhat  like  they 
are  in  Chicago.  We  have  no  segregated  district.  A  house  of  that — houses  of 
that  character  are  under  cover.  I  do  not  know  myself  where  they  might  be 
located.  I  have  not  given  that  angle  of  it  very  much  consideration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  understood  you  had  made  some  investigation  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  No ;  I  have  not.  I  did  not  know  of  the  matter  of  messenger 
boys  coming  up,  or  I  might  have  obtained  some  information.  I  do  know  that 
when  I  was  a  messenger  boy  such  conditions  did  obtain  in  Kansas  City. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  some  questions,  Commissioner  Aishton? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  have  some  more  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  have  got  considerable  more  of  this  matter  that  I  will  put 
into  this  statement.  I  will  just  bring  out  a  few  points  here  in  reference  to 
matters  that  have  been  testified  to.  For  instance,  the  strike  periods,  previous 
to  the  strike;  would  you  care  to  have  me  do  that? 

Chairman  WTALSH.  First  the  1907  strike,  for  instance. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Before  that,  would  you  care  to  have  me  recite  anything? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  put  that  into  the  record?  That  is  a  matter  that 
is  apparently  historical.  But  anything  you  wish  to  reply  to  that  has  taken  place 
here,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it.  Anything  you  want  to  volunteer  as  to 
present  conditions,  matters  that  are  apparently  historical,  it  would  be  some 
benefit — more  beneficial  to  the  commission  to  have  them  written  out. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  will  write  those  out,  then,  and  submit  them  later.  I  will 
have  to  get  back  to  New  York.  However,  the  cumulative  argument  of  this  state- 
ment would  be  that  there  was  a  psychological  reason  for  certain  things  that 
happened  in  1907  which  have  been  criticized  rather  severely  on  the  stand  from 
the  other  side. 

The  company  has  used  various  methods  all  through  its  career,  as  will  be 
shown  by  this  statement,  to  prevent  the  telegraphers  from  organizing,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  do  it  to  a  great  extent.  Once  or  twice  the  telegraphers  worked 
too  fast  for  them  and  got  organized. 

In  1883  they  organized  quietly,  and  the  Western  Union  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  were  as  formidable  as  they  were. 

In  1906  and  1907  business  was  good — both  were  good  years.  The  telegraphers 
were,  along  with  other  people,  pretty  well  employed — steadily  employed.  The 
business  was  so  good  that  the  Western  Union  took  advantage  of  it  and  in- 
creased the  rates,  and  the  telegraphers  \vere  compelled  to  work  a  great  deal  of 
overtime  that  year  that  they  did  not  wrant  to  work.  They  were  compelled  to 
work,  when  they  were  doing  their  best  to  refrain  from  working  overtime.  They 
were  working  too  long;  their  nervous  tension  was  great  on  that  account;  they 
had  been  working  so  much  they  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  spend  the  money 
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they  had  been  earning.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history,  or  the  first  time  in  the 
lives,  of  some  of  those  rnen  they  had  a  little  money  in  their  pockets  in  excess  of 
their  necessary  expenses.  And  the  organization  of  the  men  was  so  rapid  that 
the  telegraph  company  did  not  have  time  to  resist  it.  It  was  like  the  prairie 
fire  when  started,  and  the  companies  could  not  stop  it,  or  rather  could  not  check 
it  in  time  to  stop  it.  The  men  organized,  but  not  through  any  relaxation  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  The  policy  changed  after 
the  men  had  organized,  and  the  company  could  not  help  itself,  and  I  know  that 
Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Konenkamp,  contrary  to  the  charges  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  Western  Union,  endeavored  to  prevent  that  strike.  In  fact  President 
Small  explained  to  me,  I  think  less  than  three  months  before  that  strike, 
that  there  would  never  be  a  general  strike  of  the  commercial  telegraphers 
while  he  was  president.  He  was  assuming  that  he  could  prevent  it.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  justly  charged  that  the  officers  of  the  union  were  responsible 
for  that  strike.  It  was  an  upheaval  from  below,  the  accumulated  fire  of  years 
of  oppression  that  burst  out  and  could  not  have  been  prevented.  The  men 
themselves,  the  employees  of  the  company,  had  their  first  taste  of  liberty. 

Now,  if  the  companies  had  not  fought  organization  for'  all  these  years  and 
wrought  these  men  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  when  they  got  the  power  they  used 
it  as  they  did,  things  would  have  been  different. 

The  telegraphers  are  responsible  people,  as  a  rule. 

I  have  heard  it  here  charged  that  this  is  not  a  responsible  organization; 
that  they  do  not  recognize  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  because  it  is 
irresponsible;  controlled,  officered,  or  membered  by  irresponsible  people.  This 
is  not  only  a  reflection  upon  the  members  of  this  union,  but  also  upon  the 
telegraph  officials  that  made  it,  as  they  rose  from  the  ranks  of  which  the  union 
is?  composed. 

The  organization  is  willing  and  anxious  to  do  anything  in  its  power  to  reach 
amicable  relations  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  or  any  other  em- 
ployer. I  do  not  think  that  at  any  time  when  the  telegraphers  have  been  in  a 
position  to  ask  anything  of  the  companies  that  they  have  asked  anything  very 
unjust. 

There  are  two  different  Western  Union  officials  who  testified  here.  They  say 
the  conditions  are  not  what  they  should  be ;  that  the  telegraphers  are  overpaid. 
How  can  they  in  justice  charge  that  our  demands  for  increased  salaries  are 
unreasonable? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  said  overpaid;  you  mean  underpaid,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Underpaid;  yes.  But  Mr.  Reynolds,  on  the  other  hand, 
comes  here  and  suavely  states  that  all  is  well  in  his  company.  Now,  I  can 
not  help  but  think  that  Mr.  Reynolds  is  deceiving  himself,  because  the  condi- 
tions are  not  good  in  the  Postal.  There  is  dissatisfaction,  and  I  know  that  men 
I  have  known  for  several  years  would  not  some  lying  to  me  and  telling  me  they 
are  not  satisfied  up  there  when  they  are  satisfied.  I  have  not  gone  to  them 
soliciting  these  remarks.  They  have  come  to  me  voluntarily  and  told  me  that 
they  were  dissatisfied. 

For  instance,  in  the  short  relief  matter,  the  short  relief  in  the  Postal  is 
almost  unknown  to-day.  It  is  very  difficult  in  the  Western  Union  office  to  get 
a  short  relief.  They  do  not  come  around  and  give  you  short  reliefs  as  they 
should,  in  order  to  properly  regulate  a  person.  Such  reliefs  should  be  rendered 
systematically.  There  should  be  some  stipulated  time,  I  think.  The  irregular 
reliefs  are  a  bad  thing,  and,  of  course,  no  reliefs  are  worse. 

The  split-trick  system  is  not  satisfactory.  The  long  and  short  messages 
which  have  been  mentioned  here — 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  the  Postal? 

Mr.  SHKIMPTON.  In  the  Postal.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Western 
Union.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  short  messages  have  gotten  on  to  the  bonus 
wires,  but  not  with  the  company's  knowledge  and  consent  at  all  times.  Of 
course,  now  they  do  have  some  wires  on  which  they  permit  them.  But,  for 
instance,  there  is  only  one  wire  being  worked  between  two  cities,  say  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Business  is  coming  in  continually  and  the  operator,  per- 
haps, has  on  an  average  for  30  minutes  or  and  hour  10  or  15  messages  before 
him  all  the  time.  Perhaps  they  commence  to  increase.  He  gets  a  little  more 
of  a  pile — 25  messages.  That  may  mean  that  they  will  pretty  soon  start  a 
second  wire.  Therefore,  he  naturally,  of  course,  picks  out  the  short  messages 
in  order  to  make  time,  and  he  slips  the  long  messages  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pack,  thereby  delaying  them.  Pretty  soon  they  start  a  second  wire,  and  the 
operator  appointed  to  that  wire  is  given  a  bunch  of  messages  consisting  of 
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many  of  the  long  ones  that  have  been  slipped  onto  the  bottom.  Now,  that  man 
is  expected,  all  men  are  expected  to  maintain  a  certain  average,  which  is  im- 
possible if  all  the  messages  are  long. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Shriinpton,  we  have  some  witnesses  subpoenaed  here, 
and  Mr.  West  says  they  want  to  get  away,  and  if  it  would  not  interrupt  you 
too  much,  we  would  like  to  put  these  witnesses  on.  They  are  from  the  Postal 
and  are  working. 

Mr.  SHEIMPTON.  That  would  not  be  any  interruption,  but  I  want  to  get 
through  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  want  to  get  away,  do  you? 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  Yes;  as  soon  as  I  get  through.  I  want  to  know  if  I  may 
be  permanently  excused  now? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  you  may  be  permanently  excused. 

Mr.  SHRIMPTON.  I  will  get  these  papers  together  as  soon  us  I  can  and  submit 
them  to  the  commission. 

(See  "  Shrimpton  Exhibit,"  which  appears  among  the  exhibits  at  end  of  this 
subject.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  T.  RUSSELL. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  W.  T.  Russell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  2325  North  Albany. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Chicago,  111.? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Telegrapher. 

( "nairman  WALSH.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  appear  here  as  a  witness  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  company  are  you  working  for? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Postal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  since? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  June  30,  1914. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  employed  as  a  telegrapher  by  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  I  was  discharged — I  have  been  there  the  last  time  since 
last  October.  Previous  from  February,  1912,  to  May,  1914,  in  Chicago.  Was 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  six  months  previous  to  this. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  actually  in  their  employ  now? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  your  wages? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Eighty-five  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  Postal  Co.,  testified  here  yesterday 
that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  among  the  Postal  telegraphers,  no  complaint 
as  to  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  labor.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  this? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Quite  to  the  contrary.     There  is  much  dissatisfaction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Growing  out  of  what? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Out  of  conditions;  the  way  men  are  hounded  on  the  great 
average,  the  speeding-up  system. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Tell  what  you  mean  by  the  great  average. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Postal  requires  you  to  do  25  numbers  per  hour.  That  is, 
they  expect  you  to  do  25  numbers  per  hour,  regardless  of  the  length,  and  every 
hour  you  do  not  do  that  you  have  to  make  a  statement  as  to  why  you  don't. 
If  you  fail,  if  it  begins  to  get  down  below  25,  you  are  cautioned,  and  subject  to 
dismissal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  other  things,  what  other  complaints,  if  any,  have 
you 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  short  relief  business. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  what  that  is. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  short  relief  is  to  answer  the  calls  of  nature.  Probahly 
some  morning  you  will  go  to  work  at  8  o'clock  and  work  clear  through  until  4, 
and  would  not  be  out  for  lunch,  and  you  have  no  15  minutes  short  relief. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  hours,  especially  the  extra  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Requiring  you  to  report  for  duty  early  in  the  morning  and 
sign  up  to  get  on  record,  and  stay  until  7.30  at  night;  sometimes  get  in  10 
minutes  at  a  time  and  be  marked  off  15  or  20  minutes,  and  possibly  an  hour; 
work  10  minutes  again  and  possibly  be  marked  off  for  5,  and  get  on  again  and 
get  marked  off  for  5  minutes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  get  $85  per  month? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  make  full  time? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  your  actual  earnings  per  month? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  the  last  six  months  they  have  averaged  around  $35  to  $40. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Reynolds  presented  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
an  organization  in  your  company  by  which  grievances  might  be  presented  to 
the  management.  Why  do  you  not  present  your  grievances  to  the  manage- 
ment through  that  form  of  organization? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  belong  to  that.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I 
tried  to  take  up  a  grievance  with  Mr.  Reynolds  when  I  was  discharged  over 
there  last  May.  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  I  got  no  acknowledgment  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  have  you  any  other  comment  to  make  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  your  employment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  working  conditions,  the  way  they  are  put  in  there,  they 
have  what  is  called  the  cabinet. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  cabinet;  it  is  a  condensed  board — rather  it  is  more  like 
a  switch  board  with  the  instruments  cut  in  on  tables.  The  men  are  placed 
too  close  together;  you  have  no  room  to  work,  and  it  is  discomfort  to  try  to 
work,  crowded  up  in  long  rows.  It  is  dangerous  also;  if  there  was  a  fire  you 
would  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  room,  and  it  is  too  hot  in  the  summer  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent  would  you  say  now  that  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  you  express  here  exists  among  the  men  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
service  in  this  city? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  a  general  extent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  a  general  extent? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  myself  personally  that  there  are  two  men 
in  the  office  satisfied  with  the  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  are  in  the  office? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  that  I  don't  know;  there  are  possibly  300  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  there  are  300  men? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  are  on  the  extra  list,  Mr.  Russell? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  you  will  be  excused. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    STATEMENT. 

Iii  regard  to  the  short  relief  periods,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  great 
many  employees  do  get  short  reliefs,  but  it  is  the  time  it  takes  to  get  one.  I 
can  not  recall  one  instance  where  I  have  requested  a  relief  and  received  same 
within  an  hour  of  the  time  the  request  was  presented,  nor  do  I  know  of  such 
a  case. 

W.  T.  RUSSELL. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  S.  P.  AUBRAY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  mime? 

Mr.  AUP.RAY.  S.  P.  Aubray. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Telegrapher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  business? 
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Mr.  AUBRAY.  Fourteen  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  employed  as  a  telegraph  operator  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  AUBEAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  that  company? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  This  last  time,  I  have  been  with  the  Postal  for  about  eight 
months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man  or  single? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Single. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  general  manager  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.,  testified  upon  yesterday  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Postal  telegraphers  and  no  complaints  as  to  wages,  hours,  or  conditions. 
What  do  you  have  to  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Well,  I  have  been  dissatisfied  practically  all  my  life  with  the 
telegraphers'  conditions  in  the  telegraph  company,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
struck  in  1907. 

There  was  an  operator  came  around  this  morning,  he  was  a  half  minute 
late,  and  they  laid  him  off  and  made  him  wait  until  his  turn  came.  He  signed 
the  list  with  the  rest  of  those  who  were  laid  off.  He  lost  about  three  or  four 
hours  before  he  got  on  again. 

The  short  relief  is  another  thing  that  I  do  not  think  is  right.  You  can  not 
get  out  at  all,  up  there,  hardly  any  more. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  How  about  lunch  relief  and  meal  relief? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Well,  I  have  worked  up  there  from  8.30  to  3  and  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  without  getting  out  at  lunch. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  ? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Do  you  belong  to  any  organization  within  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes;  there  is  an  association  that  you  are  supposed  to  join 
when  you  go  to  work  for  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  sign  up  in  that;  do  you  belong  to  that? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  has  that  not  been  used  as  a  means  of  presenting  any 
grievances  that  you  may  have? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  I  have  never  seen  it  used.    I  don't  think  it  has  been. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  is  not  used? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anybody  that  has 
enough  nerve  to  register  a  kick  after  they  are  once  discharged  or  air  any 
matters  out. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  is  your  wage? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Eighty  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Eighty  dollars  a  month? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  work  full  time? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  are  at  work  in  that  office  where  you  work? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  I  think  about  300  or  400  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  get  in  full  time  per  month? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  There  are  35  or  so  on  the  extra  list  right  now.  The  regular 
men  generally  make  full  time,  but  some  of  them  don't  make  full  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  on  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  earn  on  the  extra  list;  what  are  your  actual 
earnings? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Sometimes  I  have  been  making  about  $GO  a  month  or  lower. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sixty? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  You  have  to  wait  around  there  about  12  or  14  hours  a  day  to 
make  that.  I  waited  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  other  comment  to  make? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  None  that  I  can  think  of  at  present. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  the  amount  of  work  you  do? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes;  regarding  the  average  you  are  suposed  to  do;  25  our 
limit;  not  less  than  that  in  the  daytime,  and  night  letters  are  three  times  as 
long  as  the  regular  ten-word  day  messages,  and  you  are  required  to  do  as 
many  an  hour,  I  think,  as  you  are  of  the  regular  day  messages.  If  you  don't 
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do  it  yon  have  got  to  tell  them  the  reason  why,  etc.,  and  they  practically  act  so 
a  man  is  up  a  tree  half  the  time.  There  is  chance  to  "  lay  down  "  and  they 
have  the  nerve  to  ask  you  "  why." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  there,  of  all  the  em- 
ployees there,  and  state  whether  or  not,  from  your  contact  with  them  and  your 
talks  with  them,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  conditions  or  dis- 
satisfied. 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  I  never  heard  a  man  say  in  my  life  that  he  was  satisfied  in  the 
telegraph  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  obtain  in  your  office? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  What  is  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  obtain  in  the  Postal  office  where  you  work  now? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Who  is  the  officer  that  you  are  immediately  under 
in  the  office  here? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Mr.  Tom  Powers,  chief  operator.  There  are  several  under  him. 
There  is  a  chief  to  each  division  and  there  are  about  five  or  six  divisions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  A  telegrapher  would  not  ordinarily  go  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  with  a  grievance? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  No;  he  wrould  not  get  that  far. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  He  would  deal  with  the  chief  operator? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Lucky  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him  once  in  a  while. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  operators  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  have  in  your  own  case,  have  you? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes ;  personally  Mr.  Powers  is  a  nice  fellow,  I  think. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  If  you  have  any  kick  coming  about  something  or 
other,  you  don't  hesitate  to  go  to  him,  do  you? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  No;  oh,  no. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  correct  it? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  I  made  a  wrong  statement  about  going  to  him.  He  would  be 
all  right  to  go  to,  but  I  have  never  gone  to  any  of  the  higher  officials. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  It  is  not  customary  to  do  that,  generally? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  You  are  not  supposed  to  take  anything  over  their  head. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Invariably  they  settle  matters  on  some  kind  of  a  fair 
basis,  do  they? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  troubles — that  is,  in  regard  to  being 
discharged  or  anything  like  that — with  the  Postal. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  testimony  here,  at  one 
time  or  another,  about  brutal  treatment  by  the  chief  operators.  Is  that  cus- 
tomary in  the  office  up  there? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Well,  it  is  by  their  petty  chiefs  under  him. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Sarcastic  remarks,  and  so  forth. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  operators  never  make  the  sarcastic  remarks — r 
the  chief  operators? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  No ;  well,  if  they  do  they  are  liable  to  be  dismissed. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  hardly  needs  comment.  How  about 
punctuality?  You  spoke  of  a  fellow  being  set  back  on  account  of  not  being  on 
time. 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  He  was  not  on  time.  He  was  late  a  half  minute  and  he  got 
laid  off  a  couple  of  hours. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Three  hundred  employees,  the  number  you  testified 
to  there,  if  they  were  late  a  half  a  minute  that  would  be  150  minutes,  about 
two  hours  and  a  half? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  If  each  one  was. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Two  and  a  half  hours? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes ;  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  If  there  were  not  some  strict  rules  about  punctuality 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  interruption  of  business,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing,  wouldn't  there? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  I  acknowledge  that;  but  you  take  a  city  like"  Chicago;  if  you 
are  walking  down  to  work  or  if  you  are  riding,  you  can't  help  it  if  the  street 
car  gets  stopped  or  the  bridge  opens,  can  you? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  But  should  not  provisions  be  made  to  get  down  in 
lime,  the  same  as  anybody  else? 
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Mr.  AUBBAY.  A  majority  of  working  people  don't  make  it  a  rule  to  get  there 
only  just  about  on  time.  That  is  the  way  I  have  always  done. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  If  they  are  late  they  are  bound  to  get  it  in  the  neck? 

Mr.  AUBKAY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  you  were  subpoenaed  to  come  here — your  superior 
officer  was;  the  subpoena  was  left  with  your  chief  operator. 

Mr.  AUBKAY.  Well,  they  didn't  give  it  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  subpoenaed  directly? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Mr.  Powers  called  me  over  and  a  gentleman  up  there  told  me 
to  come  up  here.  He  showed  me  a  supbrena  and  kept  it  himself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  on  the  extra  list,  are  you,  Mr.  Aubray? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  don't  you  belong  to  the  union? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  Well,  it  is  not  very  good  policy ;  you  couldn't  work  for  the  Postal 
if  you  did ;  if  you  belonged  to  the  union  before  you  went,  and  if  they  knew,  I 
don't  think  you  would  stay  there  very  long.  They  wouldn't  allow  you  to  work 
there,  I  don't  think. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  that  condition  did  not  prevail  and  there  was 
no  opposition  from  the  company,  would  you  hold  membership  in  the  union? 

Mr.  AUBRAY.  I  would  if  I  could ;  in  fact,  I  know  it  would  protect  a  person. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Yarrington. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  L.  YARRINGTON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Thomas  L.  Yarrington. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  YABRINGTON.  Chicago  at  present. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Telegrapher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  a  telegrapher? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  For  four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  employed  by  what  company  now? 

Mr.  YAKRINGTON.  The  Postal. 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  that  company? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  One  year  in  Chicago. 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  What  wages  do  you  receive? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Eighty-five  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  on  the  extra  list  or  regular? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Regular. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  get  in  full  time? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes ;  I  have  been  since  I  have  been  on  the  regular. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  general  manager  of  the  Postal,  testified 
here  yesterday  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  among  the  Postal  telegraphers, 
and  that  there  was  no  complaints  as  to  wages  and  hours  or  conditions.  What 
do  you  say  as  to  this? 

Mr.  YABRINGTON.  Why,  there  is  a  complaint,  I  think,  among  all  the  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you,  first,  whether  or  not  there  is  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  employees  of  Chicago — in  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Dissatisfaction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  widespread  and  general  or  sporadic? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  General. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  proceed  and  state  into  the  record  here 
what  you  find  to  be  the  causes  of  that  dissatisfaction. 

Mr.  YAKRINGTON.  Well,  one  of  the  chief  things  is  that  at  the  Western  Union 
they  furnish  typewriters  to  the  employees,  and  at  the  Postal  we  have  to  rent 
our  own. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  it  cost  you? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Well,  it  is  all  according  to  the  make  of  the  typewriter  and 
whether  it  is  new  or  old.  About  on  an  average  of  $2.50  a  month,  I  should  say. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  rent  them  from  the  Postal  Co. 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  not  directly ;  no,  sir.    We  can  rent  them  from  anybody. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  Postal  Co.  have  machines  to  rent  to  the 
men? 
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Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  proceed  and  give  what  you  might  say  were  the 
causes  of  dissatisfaction? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Well,  I  think  the  main  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  that  the 
operators  consider  themselves  underpaid,  and  that  the  speeding-up  system  is,  I 
think,  run  into  the  ground. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  what  that  is;  what  plan,  if  any,  there  is 
about  it? 

Mr.  YAEBINGTON.  That  is,  the  Postal,  for  instance,  they  require  you  to 
handle  25  messages  an  hour  regardless  of  your  ability  or  your  rating  or — that 
is,  the  money  you  receive,  the  salary,  or  wires  worked  on.  Some  of  the  wires 
are  faster  than  others,  and  you  can  do  more  on  them,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
injustices,  I  think. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  have  to  say  as  to  the  meal  and  short-relief 
time? 

Mr.  YAREINGTON.  Well,  they  have  no  regular  time  for  giving  you  a  short  relief 
or  lunch  relief. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  men ;  does  that 
make  it  difficult  for  them  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  "YARRINGTON.  That  does  in  the  summer  time  only.  In  the  wintertime 
business  falls  off,  and  they  get  their  lunch  relief,  but  the  short  relief  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  Postal. 

Chairman  W7ALSH.  Do  your  men  complain  about  that? 

Mr.  YAKRINGTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  subject  of  complaint? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  It  is  always. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  appear  here  and  testify  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  YAKRINGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  a  subpoena  was  left  with  the 
chief? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  They  gave  it  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  gave  it  to  you? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  labor  organization? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WTAJLSH.  Now,  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  organization  within  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 
Are  you  a  member  of  that? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  I  am  not.     I  have  never  been  invited  to  be  a  member. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  know  how  to  join? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  who  the  officers  ar«? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  I  would  not  know  who  to  go  to. 

Chairman  WAUSH.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  as  a  means  of  presenting  a 
grievance  to  your  employer? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No;  I  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  grievances  presented  to  your  employers  in  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  If  the  operators  have  any  grievances  they  go  to  the  chief 
operator.  That  is  the  official  we  are  under. 

Chairman  WALSH.  These  matters  that  you  complain  of,  the  matter  of  under- 
pay, the  matter  of  improper  relief  periods  and  speeding-up  process,  working 
conditions,  have  they  been  presented  to  your  employer  by  anyone? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThy  do  you  not  complain  about  it? 

Mr.  YARKIXGTON.  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  case  of  where  it  seems  to  me 
they  will  make  it  hard  for  you  all  the  time  if  you  do  make  a  complaint  like 
that,  you  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  that  has  complained?  You  say 
it  is  generally  all  the  men  who  complain  about  it.  Do  you  know  of  any  that 
have  complained  to  the  chief  operator? 
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Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     They  are  more  or  less  afraid  to,  I  think. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  the  men  fear  if  they  would  complain  about 
some  grievances  that  it  would  be  charged  up  against  them? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  they  are  liable  to  be  discharged  or  not  shown 
the  proper  opportunities  of  advancement? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  if  anything  ever  came  up  that  was 
serious  enough  to  warrant  them  that  they  would  hold  that  against  you. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  union? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  "Were  you  ever  a  member? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  not? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Well,  neither  one  of  the  telegraph  companies  recognize  it, 
and  you  can't  work  for  them  if  you  are  a  member. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  you  are  not  a  member  simply  because  you 
would  lose  your  position,  that  is  your  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  you  are  required  to  send  25  messages — 
I  think  you  call  it  numbers ;  you  mean  a  message — regardless  of  the  number  of 
words  contained  therein? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  don't  handle  the  night  lettergrams  in  the 
Postal  the  same  as  the  Western  Union? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  do  handle  night  letters? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Those  usually  all  run  beyond  the  10  words? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  They  are  equal  to  about  three  day  messages. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Equal  to  three  day  messages? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Regular  business;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  would  be  expected  to  send  25  of  those  in  an 
hour? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  the  same  as  you  are  the  regular  day  mes- 
sages? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  It  is  possible  if  you  are  on  a  fast  wire  and  work  at  top- 
most speed.  If  you  are  not,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  operating  the  same  wire  in  the  evening 
that  you  operate  in  the  daytime,  and  attempt  to  send  25  of  the  10-word  on 
this  wire  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  when  the  lettergrams  come  on, 
operating  the  same  wire,  how  would  it  be? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  It  can  be  done,  all  right;  but  it  rushes  you  to  do  that? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  general  effect  have  you  noticed  that  this 
speeding  up  has  had  on"  the  physical  make-up  of  the  operators  there — their 
mental  and  nervous  condition? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Well,  I  think  it  unnerves  them  to  work  very  long  at  the 
business.  The  faster  the  work  the  sooner  they  get  what  they  call  "  telegraph- 
ers' cramp  "  In  their  hand. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  When  they  get  that,  that  has  a  sort  of  rheumatic 
effect  in  their  fingers? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  prevents  their  working  and  moving  thoir 
fingers? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  are  operators  usually  troubled  with  that? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Well,  not  a  great  deal.  You  are  liable  to  get  it  any  time 
if  you  are  in  the  business  long  enough,  I  think. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  on  the  female  opera- 
tors, particularly? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Whether  there  is  a  similar  effect  as  it  has  on  the 
men,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  many  ladies  employed  where  you  are? 
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Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Well,  there  are  quite  n.  few. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  As  operators? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  wages  run  the  same  as  the  men? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes ;  if  they  can  do  the  work. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  mean  do  they  get  the  same  amount  of  pay? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  they  run  eighty,  the  same  as  yours,  or  eighty- 
five,  or  whatever  it  was? 

Mr.  YAKRINGTON.  If  they  can  do  the  work,  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  You  graduated  from  this  waiting  list  into  the 
permanent  employ ement  there? 

Mr.  YAKRINGTON.  Well,  I  have  been  here  a  year  in  Chicago.  I  have  been 
here  longer  than  almost  anybody  on  the  waiting  list. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  This  waiting  list,  the  men  come  around  every 
morning,  the  same  number,  or  do  so  many  come  this  mprning,  and  so  many 
the  next  morning,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  They  all  show  up  every  morning. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  are  so  many,  say  25,  that  come  and  look 
for  work  in  the  mornings? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Well,  about  35  now. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  About  35  now? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  come  every  morning  about  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  From  8  to  10. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  stay  around  from  8  to  10,  and  then  do  they 
go  away  and  come  back  some  time  later  in  the  day? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  They  go  away  about  12.30,  because  business  falls  off 
in  the  afternoon,  and  they  show  up  again  at  night,  maybe  5  to  7.30;  they  are 
supposed  to  wait  until  7.30  at  night  before  they  are  dismissed. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  hours  do  they  wait  altogether  during 
the  day,  coming  in  at  8  and  10  and  12,  and  so  on,  around  there,  five  or  six 
hours  waiting? 

Mr.  YAERINGTON.  During  the  wintertime  we  generally  wait  from  12  to  15 
hours. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wait  from  12  to  15  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  are  liable  to  get  just  a  half  hour's  work  dur- 
ing that  time? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Anywhere  from  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours  during  the 
day. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  many  of  the  men  who  are  taken  on  per- 
manently from  this  waiting  list? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No;  not  since  winter  is  over. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  are  more  men  who  have  been  on  this  wait- 
ing list  every  day,  day  after  day,  this  number  of  hours,  continually,  for  months? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  earn  probably  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  probably  two  or  three  hours'  wages  during  that  time? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  They  are  doing  a  little  better  now.  Business  is  better  than 
it  has  been  all  winter. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  is  it — why  do  you  suppose  the  men  hang 
around  that  way  for  that  work?  Couldn't  they  take  up  some  other  thing  and 
probably  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  them?  What  is  there  about  the  busi- 
ness that  they  simply  come  around  day  in  and  day  out,  month  in  and  month  out 
for  such  small  wages? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  I  don't  know.  Some  of  them  feel  that  they  could  not  make 
as  much  money  in  another  business  as  they  can  in  this.  When  the  business  is 
good  they  can  make  more  money  in  this  business  than  they  can  otherwise. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  apparently  think  they  would  not  have 'to 
work  at  any  other  business  to  make  as  much  as  if  they  only  worked  two  or 
three  hours,  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Those  are  the  extra  men,  and  they  believe  that  when  busi- 
ness is  good  they  can  make  pretty  good  money. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  they  men  usually  of  families  or  single  men? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  They  are  about  divided ;  some  of  them  are  married. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  you  a  married  man? 
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Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No. 

Commissioner  O'COXNKI.L.  Do  you  know  how  these  married  men  live  611  that 
wage  there,  on  this  waiting  list? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  I  do  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  Haven't  given  that  matter  any  investigation? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No.  I  know  a  majority  of  them  had  an  awful  hard  time  all 
through  the  winter ;  hardly  any  of  them  made  full  time. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  company  furnish  a  place  for  these  men  to 
sit  during  the  day  at  the  office? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  A  waiting  room ;  it  is  very  small,  and  I  think  insanitary. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Any  comforts  there  at  all,  any  lounging  places? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  they  furnish  chairs,  easy  chairs,  or  rocking 
chairs,  or  benches? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No;  furnish  just  plain  wooden  chairs. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  they  furnish  ice  water  in  the  summer  time? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes ;  in  the  operating  room,  not  the  waiting  room. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  This  waiting  list  is  really  men  seeking  employment, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No;  they  have  employment,  but  it  is  an  emergency  list,  you 
know.  They  are  used  when  the  regular  men  can't  handle  the  business.  That 
is  the  only  time  they  are  called  to  work,  is  when  there  is  an  overflow  of  busi- 
ness and  extra  men  are  used  and  day  lunch  relief,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  in  for  5  and  10  minutes  and  then  sent  back  to  the  waiting 
room. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  When  the  regular  job  is  open,  they  are  selected  from 
this  waiting  list? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  worked  on  the  Postal  a  year  here? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  In  Chicago;  yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  that  year  did  you  ever  present  a  grievance,  a 
kick  to  the  chief  operator,  the  officer  that  represented  him? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Why,  no ;  I  never  have. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes ;  I  have  had  lots  of  reasons. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  On  account  of  this  speeding  up? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  And  not  being  able  to  make  but  very  little  time  during  the 
winter. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  when  you  were  on  the  waiting  list? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  That  is  when  I  was  on  the  waiting  list. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  known  of  any  other  employees  making 
complaints  to  your  officers  during  this  year? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  No,  sir.  The  waiting  list  has  a  rate  of  pay  and  competition  ; 
during  the  winter  the  only  kick  that  I  remember  we  did  make  at  all  was  that 
he  should  give  us  more  time,  I  think,  and  if  he  would  lay  off  some  of  the 
married  women  employees  whose  husbands  are  working  as  telegraphers  in  the 
same  office  on  regular  and  making  full  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Preference  was  given  to  the  married  people  in  the 
office? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  They  have  regular  positions;  yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Many  of  these  regular  positions  were  men  that  hail 
been  in  the  office  for  a  good  many  years,  employees  that  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Postal  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Quite  a  number? 

Mr.  YARRINGTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLARENCE  E.  EMERSON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 
Mr.  EMERSON.  Clarence  E.  Emerson. 
Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 
Mr.  EMERSON.  Telegrapher, 
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Chairman  WALSH.  With  what  company  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  The  Postal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Seven  months  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  ? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  subpcenaed  to  appear  here  as  a  witness  to-day? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  subpoana  left  with  the  chief  operator. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes ;  he  gave  it  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  gave  it  to  you? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  general  manager  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.,  testified  upon  yesterday  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Postal  Co.'s  employees,  no  complaint  as  to  wages,  hours  of  service,  conditions  of 
their  work.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  I  think  the  men  that  were  up  here  before  have  covered  it 
just  about  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  get  personally  from  you,  if  you  will, 
first,  is  there  dissatisfaction  generally  or  otherwise  in  your  office? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  there  is ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Upon  what  is  the  dissatisfaction  based,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  that  is  small  pay  and  the  time  that  the  men  were  getting 
in,  the  way  that  they  have  to  wait  around  to  get  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  as  to  relief  hours,  are  they  satisfactory  or  other- 
v:ise — relief  periods? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Why,  they  get  them  when  they  get  time  to  give  them,  when 
they  get  around  to  it ;  when  they  get  men  they  give  it  to  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  complaint  that  those  hours  are  not  sufficient,  that 
those  periods  are  not  sufficient? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  you  put  in  a  bid  for  a  short  relief,  and  you  probably  get 
it  in  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  For  lunch  relief 

Chairman  \VALSH.  Is  there  complaint  among  the  men  about  that? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Russell  here,  the  first  wit- 
ness, about  the  way  the  operators  worked — that  is,  their  proximity  to  each 
other.  What  do  you  have  to  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  they  just — it  is  the  same  way  he  stated ;  it  is  the  night 
work  you  do,  about  two  or  three  hours  such  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  guess  you  don't  understand  me.  He  made  some  com- 
plaint about  the  operators  being  crowded  and  not  place  enough  for  them  to 
work  in. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  that  is  in  what  they  call  the  cabinet.  It  is  a  very 
crowded  place  to  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  operators  work  in  the  cabinet? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Why,  I  think  50  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  om  the  extra  list? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  wage  rate  per  month? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Eighty  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  much  do  you  make?  What  are  your  actual 
earnings? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  all  this  winter  I  have  been  making  from  $30  to  $45  a 
month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  make  now? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  I  make  nearly  full  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Business,  apparently,  is  picking  up  a  good  deal  lately? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  you  going  to  say  when  I  interrupted  you  about 
the  amount  of  work  that  was  required  to  be  done? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  on  the  wires  in  the  daytime  you  are  supposed  to  do  25 
an  hour,  the  same  as  at  night,  no  matter  who  you  work  with  or  what  wires 
you  are  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  they  are  required  to  do? 
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Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  work  some  wires  with  a  certain 
class  of  operators.  These  operators  out  in  the  small  towns  you  can  not  rush 
them,  aud  it  is  impossible  to  do  25  an  hour  and  work  with  them  unless  you 
get  a  very  goood  run  of  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  operators  in 
your  office  about  that? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  they  feel  dissatisfied,  of  course.  If  you  do  not 'do  25 
an  hour,  you  are  called  upon  to  see  why  you  don't  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Something  has  been  said  about  an  organization  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir;  I  don't.    I  have  heard  about  it,  though. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  who  the  officers  are  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  grievances  having  been 
presented  through  that  organization  to  the  employers? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir;  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  of — I  have  heard  about 
them  paying  sick  benefits;  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  getting  them;  I 
never  heard  of  anybody  that  has  been  sick  and  got  benefits. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  suggested  by  any  man  that  there 
was  no  means  of  presenting  grievances,  such  as  you  have  mentioned  here,  to 
your  employers? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  complained  about  these  conditions  which 
you  have  mentioned?  The  underpay,  the  amount  of  work  required,  the  relief 
conditions,  and  those  other  things? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  have  never  complained — only  on  getting  out  to  lunch  or 
a  short  relief  or  something  like  that ;  I  complained  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  whom  did  you  complain? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  The  chief  in  charge  of  whatever  division  I  was  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  proper  note  taken  of  your  complaint  and  relief 
given,  or  what  action  was  taken? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  if  you  put  up  a  complaint  to  them  strong  enough,  they 
will  give  it  to  you  if  you  tell  them  that  you  want  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  for  that  particular  time  or  generally? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  have  always  gotten  it  when  I  went  up  to  him  and  told  him — 
explained  to  him  how  long  I  had  been  waiting  and  I  wanted  it.  I  have  some- 
times had  to  wait  10  or  15  minutes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  direct  your 
attention  to.  Did  you  ever  make  complaints  of  these  general  conditions  which 
you  have  spoken  of  here  to  any  of  the  chiefs? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  did  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  for  anybody  to  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  there  a  prevailing  belief  among  the  men  em- 
ployed there  that  if  they  make  complaint  along  those  lines  of  either  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  work  or  the  rate  of  pay  that  they  are  marked  men? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  I  think  if  you  went  up  and  told  them  and  made  a  com- 
plaint on  the  work  that  they  would  just  take  you  out  of  the  service ;  that  is  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  there  any  feeling  that  a  man  marks  himself 
for  the  future  as  to  reentering  their  employment? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Well,  you  have  to  refer  back  to  this  company,  of  course,  when 
you  go  to  work  some  place  else. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  among  the  employees  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Why,  there  is  dissatisfaction. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  is  dissatisfaction? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  you  ever  work  anywhere  where  there  was  no 
dissatisfaction  ? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No,  sir. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  you  ever  get  a  truly  satisfactory  condition  any- 
where or  in  any  occupation? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  No ;  I  have  not,  in  the  telegraph  business. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Emerson,  you  heard  some  testimony  here  to  the 
effect  there  was  35  men  on  the  waiting  list  ordinarily? 

Mr.  EMEKSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  about  right? 

Mr.  EMEKSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  there  are  about  300  men  in  the  office? 

Mr.  EMEKSON.  About  that,  I  should  judge. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  So  there  is  about  10  per  cent  or  a  little  more — 15 
per  cent — on  the  waiting  list? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Most  of  your  service  on  the  waiting  list  has  been  in 
the  seven  months? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Yes,  sir;  since  I  have  been  here. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Emerson ;  you  will  be  perma- 
nently excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  DTTANE  F.  ROGERS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Duane  F.  Rogers. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  At  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Telegraph  operator. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  what  company  are  you  employed? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  By  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  labor  organization? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph &  Cable  Co.? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Seven  months  the  last  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  on  what  is  called  the  extra  or  emergency  list? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  work  a  split  trick,  regular  extra. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  wage? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  rated  at  $80  per  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  your  actual  earnings  reach  that  sum,  $80  a  month? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  make  on  a  split  trick  as  a  regular  extra? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  depends  on  the  time  of  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  beginning  six  months  ago  and  going  backward.; 
I  believe  conditions  were  not  normal  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  should  say  I  averaged  $50  a  month,  beginning  one  month  ago 
and  going  backward. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  has  that  emergency  list  existed  in  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.?  You  have  been  there  seven  months.  Have  you  heard  how 
long  it  has  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  has  always  been  in  existence. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  a  number  of  years  back? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes ;  there  always  has  been  an  extra  list ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  many  years  back. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  general  manager  of  the  company  for 
which  you  work,  testified  here  yesterday  that  there  was  no  dissatisfaction 
among  the  telegraphers  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  and  no  complaint  as  to 
wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  work.  I  will  ask  you  first,  Mr.  Rogers,  is  it  a 
fact  that  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  in  your  office? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  dissatisfaction? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  There  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  general  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  is  under  cover.     [Laughter.] 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Whether  under  cover  or  not,  how  is  it  as  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  the  men ;  are  there  some  of  them  satisfied,  and  is  there  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction or  only  an  occasional  kicker;  how  is  that? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  They  are  practically  all  dissatisfied,  but  are  afraid  to  say  so. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  let  us  have  no  audible  expression.  I  wish  you 
would  state  what  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  seem  to  be,  so  far  as  you  have 
observed  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  About  the  only  thing  I  am  dissatisfied  with  personally,  is  that  I 
am  working  right  up  to  the  limit  of  my  capacity  and  I  do  not  get  the  money 
for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  then,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  pay ;  how  about 
the  other  men  in  the  office,  are  they  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  their  pay? 

•Mr.  ROGERS.  There  may  be  perhaps  one  or  two  that  are  satisfied,  but  I  doubt 
if  the  others  are ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  they  are  not  satisfied ;  they  are  dissatis- 
fied. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  that  there  are  one  or  two  that  are  satisfied? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  amount  of  work  you  are  required  to  do? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Well,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  A  man  is 
supposed  to  send  what  Is  put  in  front  of  him,  and  if  another  man  is  sending 
to  him,  he  is  supposed  to  take  what  he  sends,  if  it  is  100  an  hour ;  if  he  don't 
take  them  he  will  be  "  lifted,"  as  it  is  called — taken  off  of  the  wire — and  if  he 
makes  a  complaint  about  it  he  will  probably  be  discharged. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  your  reliefs?  Are  they  satisfactory  to  you 
and  the  balance  of  the  men,  your  luncheon  and  short  reliefs? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  have  had  in  the  last  two  weeks  about  three  short  reliefs  that 
were  authorized ;  that  is,  I  was  told  I  could  leave  the  office  for  15  minutes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  your  lunch  or  meal  relief? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  A  trick  that  I  work,  I  go  on  duty  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  work  iintil  1.30;  then  I  am  off  until  5.30  and  work  until  8.45,  and  of 
course  I  don't  have  any  lunch  relief,  but  in  the  summer  time  when  business 
becomes  very  good  I  will  be  required  to  work  from  9  until  3.30,  or  4,  or  4.30 
in  the  afternoon  without  lunch  relief. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Is  that  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  men? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  is  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  but  it  does  not  do  any  good  to 
complain. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  was  mentioned  here  by  Mr.  Reynolds  about  a  bene- 
ficial organization  through  which  grievances  could  be  presented  by  the  em- 
ployees. What  do  you  know  about  that  organization? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  know  there  is  an  organization,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
grievances  being  made  through  it,  and  I  don't  think  it  would  be  policy  to  do  so. 
The  benefits  that  are  paid,  unless  one  has  been  in  their  service  for  a  good 
many  years,  are  practically  nothing ;  so  it  don't  amount  to  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  did  not  hear  the  testimony  yesterday  of  Vice 
President  Reynolds,  did  you? 
'  Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  He  testified  that  he  also  was  dissatisfied  with  hi* 
pay,  so  that  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  general  dissatisfaction  that  everybody  has 
in  all  occupations.  You  need  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Before  you  dismiss  me  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  10  to  1 
I  will  be  fired  to-morrow  for  testifying  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  subpoenaed  here,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  subpcena  was  served  upon  you  personally? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  No,  sir ;  it  was  served  on  the  chief  operator. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  to  make  this  statement  to  you  in  view  of  what  you 
said,  that  I  intended  to  write  a  note,  although  we  should  not  anticipate  that. 
If  any  of  you  gentlemen  are  interfered  with  in  any  way  in  your  employment 
by  reason  of  the  service  upon  you  of  a  subpoena  by  this  commission,  or  if  any 
of  you  are  retired  from  the  service  for  any  reason  within  the  next  few  months 
or  during  the  life  of  this  commission,  if  you  will  communicate  the  same  to  the 
secretary  of  the  commission  at  643  Transportation  Building  in  this  city,  Chi- 
cago, we  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name? 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Lewis  K.  Brown,  secretary  oi'  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Relations,  643  Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  111.  And 
I  wish  you  would  communicate  that  to  the  other  four  gentlemen  who  have  tes- 
tified here. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  You  will  hear  from  them.  I  want  to  state  that  I  will  be  fired 
and  I  will  never  get  another  job  with  the  Postal  or  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Cos. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  caused  any  such  thing,  and  I  hope 
your  fears  will  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  You  don't  know  them  like  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  will  be  excused  permanently,  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  commission  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning,  Thursday, 
April  15,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

(Whereupon  the  commission  adjourned  to  Thursday,  April  15,  1915,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  then  to  meet  at  the  same  place.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Thursday,  April  15,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  and 
Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  Mr.  Powers  present? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Collins  has  informed  you  that  he  was  on  our  program 
as  a  witness,  but  preferred  you  should  take  his  place  as  having  more  definite 
knowledge  on  some  of  the  subjects? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  ff.  POWERS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name? 

Mr.  POWERS.  T.  N.  Powers ;  Thomas  N.  Powers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Manager  of  the  operating  department  of  the  Chicago  Postal 
Telegraph  &  Cable  Co. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Co.? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Five  years  this  April. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  business  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Wire  chief. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  company  altogether? 

Mr.  POWERS.  About  18  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  take  it  you  were  a  telegraph  operator  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Prior ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  since  you  worked  at  the  business  of  telegraph 
operator? 

Mr.  POWERS.  About  12  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  state  in  a  general  way,  please,  Mr.  Powers,  what 
your  duties  are  and  the  work  that  is  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  POWERS.  The  operating  department  handles  all  the  business  that  is  to 
be  relayed  in  the  city  of  Chicago ;  that  is  to  say,  business  that  is  sent  through 
the  operating  room  from  outside  offices  and  from  our  branch  offices  in  the  city. 
I  have  charge  of  the  employees  in  that  room,  which  consists  of  assistant  traffic 
chiefs,  wire  chiefs,  repeater  men,  operators,  and  clerks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  employ  and  discharge  all  employees  in  that  office? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  are  you  the  person  that  fixes  the  conditions  of  the 
work  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  the  relief,  and  such  matters? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  has  been  testified  to  in  this  hearing — criticisms  have 
been  made  of  working  conditions  in  your  office.  I  wish  you  would  please  state 
what  you  have  to  say,  first,  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  and  how  they  are 
fixed  ;  that  K  the  question  of  split  tricks. 

Mr. 'POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  hours  the  men  come  to  work  and  how  the  extra  list 
is  managed,  and  such  matters  as  that,  first. 
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Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  we  have  what  we  call  regular  day  men;  they  work  nine 
hours.  They  report  from  8  o'clock  on ;  some  at  8  o'clock,  some  at  9  o'clock, 
some  at  10  o'clock,  and  they  work  nine  hours.  They  are  given  a  half  an  hour 
for  lunch  and  a  relief  period  of  15  minutes,  when  requested,  in  the  morning 
and  the  afternoon.  We  have  again  some  men  who  come  on  prior  to  8  o'clock, 
say  6  to  7  and  half  past  7,  and  work  eight  and  one-half  hours.  They  are  given 
a  half  an  hour  for  lunch  and  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  men.  We  also 
have  some  men  who  work  eight  hours.  We  have  what  we  call  our  extra  and 
split-trick  men,  who  wrork  seven  and  one-half  hours. 

The  split-trick  men  have  regular  hours  to  report  during  the  day  and  also 
regular  hours  to  report  at  night.  The  split-trick  men  come  on  at  9.15  in  the 
morning  and  go  to  work  on  the  exchange  floor,  and  as  a  rule  are  relieved  im- 
mediately after  the  exchange  closes,  as  business  permits.  There  is  another 
force  of  split-trick  men  wrho  come  on  at  noon  to  help  make  the  lunch  relief, 
and  they  are  relieved  as  soon  after  the  lunches  are  made  as  possible.  Then, 
again,  they  report  at  5.30  and  6.30  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  relieved  as  soon 
as  business  will  permit  in  the  evening. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  complaints  that  it  is 
difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  for  the  persons  starting  during  the 
ordinary  lunch  hour  to  get  their  lunch  relief? 

Mr.  POWEES.  At  times  there  has  been,  during  very  heavy  business,  periods 
when  we  did  not  have  enough  men  to  furnish  lunch  reliefs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  that  that  you  did  not  have  enough? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  I  would  say  that  was  along  in  the  early  part  of  last 
August,  during  the  war. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  how  the  extra  list,  or  what  might  be  termed 
the  "  emergency  "  list,  is  managed — the  extra  men. 

Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  they  report,  a  good  deal  depending  on  the  time  they  get 
through  with  the  evening  business.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  when  they  are 
called  to  report. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  true  that  they  are  required  to  remain  there  from  12 
to  15  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  POWERS.  It  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Frequently  without  getting  on? 

Mr.  POWERS.  It  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  length  of  time? 

Mr.  POWERS.  WThen  they  report — right  shortly  after — say,  along  in  the  fall, 
when  business  got  so  bad,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  we  had 
no  extra-list  men.  Air  men  had  regular  hours  to  report;  and  after  the  war 
started,  when  business  got  so  bad,  we  had  to  reduce  our  force,  and  rather  than 
lay  them  off  and  say  that  we  have  no  further  use  for  25  or  30  men,  I  said,  "  Well, 
now,  here,  if  you  want  to  work  on  the  extra  list,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
what  we  can,  if  you  take  what  we  have  got ;  if  not,  I  will  have  to  let  you  go." 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  were  some  employees  subpoenaed  here  yesterday 
afternoon,  all  of  whom  stated,  I  believe,  that  they  had  been  on  for  periods 
ranging  from  one  year  to  six  months.  I  think  the  oldest  one  that  testified  had 
been  on  a  year,  the  others  six  and  seven  months. 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  is  about  all ;  some  of  them  not  that  long. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Some  of  them  not  that  long? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  have  you  on  that  extra  list  that  were  not 
working  for  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  war,  and  are  not  older  men  that 
you  simply  desired  not  to  detach  from  the  service? 

Mr.  POWERS.  About  25. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  how  many  are  there  altogether? 

Mr.  POWERS.  About  25;  say  25  in  all.  That  is  the  number  of  men  that  are 
on  the  list  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  I  wras  trying  to  call  your  attention  to,  in  your 
statement  you  said  you  did  not  want  to  turn  them  out  of  the  service,  lay  them 
off  from  the  service,  so  you  put  them  on  this  extra  list.  Now,  it  appeared  here 
yesterday  that  these  were  all  new  men. 

Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  one  of  them  was  one  who  had  been  discharged.  He  had 
been  a  regular  man,  but  he  had  been  discharged  and  reinstated.  Another  one 
was  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  put  on  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Reno,  of  Logan  & 
Bryan;  they  had  to  reduce  their  force  in  Omaha,  and  Mr.  Rogers — they  had 
no  work  for  him,  and  I  have  a  letter  here  from  their  manager,  the  manager  of 
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Logan-Bryan,  at  Omaha,  introducing  this  gentleman  to  me.  Prior  to  that  Mr. 
Iteno  negotiated  with  me  and  asked  if  I  could  not  place  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  that  was  the  young  gentleman  that  at  the  close  of 
yesterday's  testimony,  expressed  the  idea  that  perhaps  those  that  were  called 
would  be  discharged  by  the  company  for  appearing  here.  There  will  be 
nothing  of  that  kind  occur,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  POWEBS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  an  ordinary  govern- 
mental agency  for  ascertaing  these  facts? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  every  man  who  comes  and  testifies  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Freely? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Of  course  that  does  not  prohibit  us  from  compelling  him  to  live 
up  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  POWERS.  But  it  would 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Give  him  the  right  to  testify  to  what  you 
claim  to  be  the  facts? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  the  conclusions  that  he  wished  to  draw  from  the  facts? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Without  any  compulsion  upon  the  part  of  anyone? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No;  we  wrould  not.  No;  as  long  as  he  lives  up  to  the  rules, 
-lives  up  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  office  he  will  have  no  trouble  with 
me  or  with  anybody  in  the  office.  If  he  does,  I  want  him  to  come  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  are  the  maximum  and  minimum  wages  paid  in 
your  office? 

Mr.  POWERS.  The  maximum  rate  of  pay  is  $95  per  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  POWERS.  $40  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  NowT,  I  wish  you  would  state  how  many  received  each 
particular  rate ;  how  many  received  the  maximum  rate,  first.  Have  you  a  list 
there  with  you? 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  have  some  figures  here,  but  they  are  rather  complicated.  I 
can  give  you  the  percentages  that  received  the  different  rates. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well,  please  do  that. 

Mr.  POWERS.  Twelve  per  cent  receive  $95;  12  per  cent  receive  $90;  104  per 
cent  receive  $85;  32  per  cent  receive  $80;  or  about  66  per  cent  from  $95  to 
$80  of  the  total  force.  There  is  a  total  on  the  roll  of  242  operators,  about. 
Ten  per  cent  receive  $75 ;  5$  per  cent  receive  $70 ;  3J  per  cent  receive  $65 ;  and 
less  than  that  ranging  between  $40  and  $65,  about  15  per  cent.  That  makes  a 
total  of  85  between  $65  and  $95,  and  about  15  per  cent  ranging  down  from 
$60  to  $40. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Is  that  the  rate,  or  what  the  men  earn? 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  is  the  rating. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  the  earnings  of  the  men  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  could  not  give  you  all  of  them.  I  could  give  you  some. 
I  have  the  records  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  rated  along  about  $95,  what  they 
earn  for  the  different  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  all  of  the  ratings,  if  you  can,-  from  your  memoran- 
dum and  see  if  you  can  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  actual  earnings  are. 

Mr.  POWERS.  Do  you  mean  of  all  of  the  men? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No ;  but  all  of  the  ratings  that  you  have ;  for  instance,  the 
man  that  gets  $95,  give  him  his  actual  earnings  at  the  present  time;  and  the 
man  who  gets  $90,  what  his  actual  earnings  are,  and  so  on  down. 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  would  take  some  little  figuring  to  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  have  you  there? 

Mr.  I'OWERS.  The  individual  records  of  the  men.  For  instance,  here  is  C.  W. 
Foster,  now  getting  $95,  and  during  the  year  1914 — this  is  from  July,  during 
1914 — and  this  shows  the  semimonthly  earnings,  and  it  shows  that  he  made  for 
the  first  half  of  January,  1914,  $66.74,  for  the  second  half  $69.42,  making  a  total 
of  $135  for  the  month,  and  during  that  month  he  was  absent  two  days.  And 
he  made  for  the  month  of  February,  1914,  for  the  first  half  $62.61,  and  for 
the  second  half  $53.89,  a  total  of  $115  and  absent  two  days.  February  was  a 
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short  month,  with  24  working  days.  For  March,  the  first  period,  he  made 
$61.96,  and  for  the  last  period  $81.14,  or  about  $143,  and  was  absent  three  days. 
In  April,  1914,  for  the  first  period  he  made  $61.38,  and  for  the  second  period 
$62.39,  or  a  total  of  about  $123,  and  was  absent  at  no  time.  In  May,  1914, 
for  the  first  period  he  made  $66.10,  for  the  second  period  $3.17,  but  he  was 
absent  12  days  in  the  second  period,  probably  on  vacation  or  leave  of  absence. 
For  June,  first  period,  he  made  $76.43,  and  second  period  $76.11,  or  about  $153, 
and  was  not  absent  any  days;  and  so  on  down  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
for  that  man. 

We  have  others.  There  is  an  operator  at  $90.  For  the  first  period  of  Jan- 
uary, first  half,  he  made  $48.39;  and  by  the  way,  this  is  a  woman,  a  female 
operator ;  for  the  second  period  $55.02,  and  she  was  absent  one  day ;  she  earned 
a  total  of  about  $103  for  that  month.  The  first  period  of  February  $50.26, 
second  period  $51.93,  or  about  $101,  and  was  absent  one  day.  For  the  first 
period  of  March  she  made  $48.55,  for  the  second  period  $60.16,  or  about  $108, 
and  was  absent  two  days.  For  March,  during  the  first  period,  $56.42,  second 
period  $51.45,  or  about  $107,  and  absent  at  no  time.  In  May  during  the  first 
period  she  made  $49.88,  second  period  $2.25,  and  was  absent  12  days,  probably 
on  vacation  or  leave  of  absence.  For  June,  first  half,  $49.56,  second  half 
$56.99,  or  about  $106,  and  was  absent  one  day.  Do  you  care  to  hear  any  more? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anything  you  have  to  submit,  we  would  like  to  hear. 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  have  here  a  young  man  who  entered  our  service  as  an  operator 
in  April,  1914,  at  $40  a  month  and  the  rate  gradually  was  increased  so  that 
February  1,  1915,  he  was  getting  $50.  This  young  man  earned  for  the  first 
period  of  January  $18.50,  and  for  the  second  period  $13.50,  or  about  $31,  and 
was  absent  four  days.  For  the  first  period  of  February  he  made  $13.89,  and  for 
the  second  period  $16.90,  and  was  absent  two  days.  For  the  first  period  of 
March  he  made  $15.66,  and  for  the  second  period  $22.68,  and  was  absent  one 
day.  For  the  first  period  of  April  he  made  $20.92,  and  the  second  period 
$19.20,  and  was  absent  at  no  time.  For  the  first  period  of  May  $18.44 ;  and  for 
the  second  period,  $16.74,  and  was  absent  two  days.  For  the  first  period  of 
June,  and  the  second  period  $31.50 ;  absent  one  day.  For  the  first  period  of  this 
year,  1915,  he  was  rated  at  $40,  he  earned  $26.06  for  the  first  period  and 
$24.82  cents  for  the  second  period,  a  total  of  $50 — about  $51.  That  $10  over 
his  rate  was  due  to  bonus  and  probably  overtime. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  given  us  the  highest,  the  very  highest  and  the 
very  lowest? 

Mr.  POWEKS.  Yes ;  $40  and  $95. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  $40,  would  you  say  that  was  the  lowest  earnings? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  considered  that,  about,  if  he  worked  all  the 
time ;  if  he  was  absent  he  could  not  earn  the  $40. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  persons  upon  the  extra  list;  what  are 
their  earnings? 

Mr.  POWEES.  Some  of  the  men  who  were  here  yesterday,  I  can  give  it  as  to 
them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  please  do  so. 

Mr.  POWEES.  Yarrington,  for  instance,  he  went  to  work  along  about  in  May, 
1914,  entered  our  service.  First  period  he  made  $47.18;  no,  that  was  the  last 
period ;  he  went  to  work  in  the  middle  of  the  month ;  $47.18.  The  first  period 
of  June  he  made  $35.73,  and  second  period  $52.70,  a  total  of  about  $87.  At 
that  time  he  was  rated  at  $70  a  month.  In  the  first  period  of  July  he  earned 
$45.47,  in  the  second  period  $12.38,  but  he  was  absent  10  days.  In  the  first 
period  of  August  he  made  $51.60,  and  the  second  period  does  not  appear ;  he  was 
evidently  absent ;  he  received  no  voucher,  meaning  pay  check.  The  first  period 
of  September  he  made  $28.26,  and  for  the  second  period  $26.44,  and  he  was 
absent  five  days. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  He  was  on  the  waiting  list  all  this  time? 

Mr.  POWEES.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GAEEETSON.  Were  those  periods  of  absence  of  his  own  accord? 

Mr.  POWEES.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  is  not  marked  "  absent "  unless  he  fails  to  report. 
If  a  man  reports  at  8  o'clock  and  signs  up  for  duty,  any  time  after  that  he 
wishes  to  be  excused  he  can  be  and  is  not  marked  absent,  but  is  excused  and 
it  does  not  stand  against  his  record.  So  if  he  was  excused  he  would  not  be 
marked  absent.  The  first  period  of  October  $10.98,  second  period  $5.98,  and 
was  absent  10  days  in  the  month.  In  November,  first  period,  $22.19,  second 
period  $15.52,  and  he  was  absent  two  days.  Just  about  that  time  my  attention 
was  called  to  him  as  being  irregular  and  not  caring  whether  he  worked  or  not. 
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He  would  go  up  in  the  restaurant  room  and  remain  there  and  not  show  up,  and 
finally  I  said  to  him,  "  If  you  don't  care  to  work,  why  don't  you  get  out  and  let 
some  one  else  get  the  place?"  And  after  that  he  took  a  brace.  For  the  first 
period  of  December  he  made  $31.22,  second  period  $26.17,  and  he  was  absent 
seven  days.  The  first  period  of  January  he  does  not  appear,  and  the  clerk  has 
noted,  "  Received  no  voucher."  I  recall  in  regard  to  this  man  that  he  was 
overdrawn ;  that  is,  he  had  eaten  in  the  restaurant  more  than  he  earned. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  POWEKS.  Yarrington;  and  the  company  or  association  which  the  boys  of 
the  company  belong  to  carried  his  deficit.  For  the  second  period  of  January  he 
made  $23.35.  February,  first  period,  $36.26,  and  the  second  period  of  February 
$32.68 ;  he  was  not  absent  at  any  time  since.  He  was  only  absent  one  day  from 
the  last  period  of  January  to  the  present  time;  prior  to  that,  he  was  very 
irregular. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  anything  else  to  submit  on  the  wage  matter, 
Mr.  Powers? 

Mr.  POWEES.  I  don't  know  as  I  have,  unless  you  could  recall  something. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Some  of  the  other  commissioners  may  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions later.  About  the  question  of  luncheon  reliefs,  how  general  would  you 
say  it  was  that  persons  did  not  get  their  luncheon  reliefs  at  the  ordinary  time, 
say,  in  busy  times? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Oh,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  it  would  be  hard  to  state.  A  good 
deal  depends  upon  the  regularity  of  the  men  who  make  the  relief  showing  up. 
For  instance,  if  we  have  a  congestion  the  day  before  and  we  had  to  hold  our 
night  men  and  split-trick  men  late  in  the  evening  to  clean  up  the  day's  file, 
perhaps  they  would  not  show  up  as  early  the  next  day,  and  consequently  we 
would  not  have  as  many  men  to  make  the  reliefs ;  or  if  the  board  of  trade  had  a 
flurry  and  called  for  men  we  would  have  to  send  them  over  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This  seemed  to  be  the  basis  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  employees. 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  want  to  explain  that.  If  at  any  time  a  man  wants  his  lunch, 
his  relief  for  that,  and  he  can  not  wait,  we  send  some  one  up  and  get  him  a 
lunch,  and  let  him  eat  it  at  the  table.  We  do  not  like  to  do  that,  but  we  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  does  not  like  to  do  it? 

Mr.  POWERS.  The  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  men  like  to  do  it? 

Mr.  POWERS.  They  are  not  particularly  fond  of  it,  and  as  to  the  luncheon — 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  the  luncheon  relief,  would  that  happen  every  month 
or  week  or  day? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  often  would  it  happen? 

Mr.  POWERS.  As  I  say,  it  would  be  hard  to  say;  it  might  happen  once  or 
twice  or  three  times  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  many  men  would  be  involved? 

Mr.  POWERS.  From  8  to  10 ;  possibly  more  than  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  complain  about  that  to  you? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Some  of  them  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  action  was  taken  or  explanation  made? 

Mr.  POWERS.  We  made  the  explanation  that  we  could  not  very  well  relieve 
them  without  jeopardizing  the  business,  but  if  they  had  to  go,  we  would  close 
up  the  wire  and  let  them  go,  and,  in  some  cases,  we  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  how  many  cases  did  you  close  up  the  wire? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  at  different  periods. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Lately? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No ;  we  have  not  had  to  do  that  lately.  There  has  been  no  time 
since,  I  might  say,  last  August  that  we  have  been  unable  to  provide  lunch,  or 
what  we  call  short  reliefs,  for  anybody. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  with  reference  to  what  are  called  short  reliefs, 
there  have  been  statements  made  here  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inconven- 
ience caused  by  a  failure  to  extend  the  time. 

Mr.  POWERS.  It  has  not  been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  have  in  days  gone 
by,  during  the  busy  season  when  we  could  not  make  the  reliefs  promptly,  had 
complaints  made  to  me,  and  I  have  told  them,  "  You  have  my  permission,  if  at 
any  time  you  have  requested  that  relief  be  given,  that  you  wait  a  reasonable 
time — not  what  we  consider  a  reasonable  time,  but  what  you  consider  a  reason- 
able time — and  then  you  have  my  permission  to  get  up  and  take  the  relief ;  and 
all  I  ask  of  you  is  that  when  you  pass  out  you  tell  the  man  in  the  division  where 
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you  are  going,  and  if  lie  says  anything  about  it  tell  me,  and  it  won't  happen 
again." 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Any  time  a  complaint  was  made  to  me — last  summer  during  the 
war  period,  when  we  were  so  busy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  Ilie  black  list  in  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  exchange  reference  lists  with  other  companies? 

Mr.  POWTEKS.  I  do,  sometimes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  a  telegrapher  known  to  you  to  be  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization  be  given  employment  in  your  office? 

Mr.  POWERS.  A  labor  organization? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union? 

Mr.  POWERS.  He  would  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  a  member  of  the  union  be  discharged  if  his  mem- 
bership became  known? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Not  if  his  membership  became  known,  he  would  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Suppose  you  should  ascertain  that  a  man  was  a  member, 
had  a  card  in  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,  would  he  be  retained,  or 
would  he  be  discharged? 

Mr.  POWERS.  He  would  not  be  discharged  as  long  as  he  behaved  himself.  In 
fact,  I  know  of  one  or  two  up  there  now  who  have  got  cards.  They  are  behav- 
ing themselves  and  doing  their  work,  and  it  don't  concern  me,  as  long  as  they 
don't  bring  that  into  the  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  aliy  practice  with  your  company  of  dis- 
charging men  and  substituting  women  operators  in  their  places? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  has  not  occurred  in  the  Chicago  office? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  women  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  men? 

Mr.  POWERS.  If  they  work  the  same  circuit  they  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  women  who  work  the  same  circuits  and  receive 
the  same  pay  as  the  men? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Oh,  probably  8  or  10. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  women  and  the  men? 

Mr.  POWERS.  $90;  that  is  the  regular  rate  for  the  circuit.  Now,  it  may  so 
happen  that  a  man  who  is  getting  $95  might  be  put  on  there  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  we  could  not  adjust  our  pay  roll  to  make  an  arrangement  with  him  for 
just  a  day  or  so ;  it  would  mean  a  whole  lot  of  clerical  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  method  in  your  department  by  which  griev- 
ances of  the  men  as  a  whole  can  be  presented  to  you  or  more  than  one  man  at  a 
time  can  present  it? 

Mr.  POWERS.  The  association — the  employees'  association — if  they  want  to, 
or  they  can  come  individually  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  employees'  association.  How  many  men  in  your  office 
belong  to  that? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Why,  I  could  not  say  offhand  just  how  many. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  they  ever  presented  collectively  any  grievance  to 
you? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Not  in  the  way  of  a  grievance,  no.    They  have  made  requests. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  body  belonging  to  that  organization? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  they  make  their  last  request? 

Mr.  POWERS.  About  a  year  or  so  ago.  They  came  and  asked  for  an  additional 
holiday. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  taken  up  by  the  company? 

Mr.  PO\VERS.  It  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  granted? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  was  about  a  year  ago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  they  taken  any  other  collective  action  or  any  other 
request  or  grievances? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Have  they  ever  presented  a  grievance? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  AVho  are  the  officers  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Why,  I  couldn't  just  say  that.  I  believe  they  have  had  an 
election  recently,  and  I  couldn't  say  who  they  are  right  now,  but  the  past 
officers 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  provide  for  the  payment  of  sick  benefits? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  any  sick  benefits  been  paid? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  was  a  statement  made  to  the  contrary.  I  wish  you 
would  just  please  state  briefly  how  it  is  operated  and  to  what  extent  the  pay- 
ments have  been  paid  and  the  amounts  of  them. 

Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  it  is  a  graduated  scale  by  the  number  of  years  in  serv- 
ice. After  a  man  has  been  in  service  a  certain  number  of  years,  I  do  not 
recall  just  what  the  percentage  is,  he  is  given  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
salary  when  he  is  absent  and  he  reports  sick.  At  the  expiration  of  a  week  he 
furnishes  a  doctor's  certificate  and  one  or  two  of  the  members  have  visited 
him,  and  he  is  written  up  for  benefits  and  is  given  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you  that  you  are  paying  now? 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  believe  I  have  only  got  about  two  or  three  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  would  you  say  have  been  paid  sick  benefits 
during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  offhand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No;  I  could  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  submit  to  us  a  list  showing  how  many 
are  paid  sick  benefits  during  the  past  year  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes. 

(List  referred  to  and  submitted  by  witness  appears  among  exhibits  at  the 
end  of  this  subject  as  "  Powrers  Exhibit." ) 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  not  the  waiting  list  as  old  an  institution  as 
the  organization  of  the  pension  service? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No;  I  don't  believe  it  is.  I  think  it  was  started  in  1893,  right 
shortly  after  the  World's  Fair. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  if  it  existed  in  your  organization  from  1903 
down,  what  is  the  basis  of  the  statement  that  it  did  not  exist  until  since  the 
war  ? 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  am  not  saying  it  existed  in  our  company ;  I  was  not  with  our 
company  at  that  time  and  am  not  in  a  position  to  know,  but  I  believe  there 
was  not  any  extra  list  in  Chicago  at  any  time  prior  to  the  World's  Fair.  I 
think  right  after  the  World's  Fair  business  was  so  bad  that  they  were  both 
then  adopted. 

Commissioner  GARP.ETSON.  You  testified  a  few  moments  ago  that  it  didn't 
exist  until  since  the  war? 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  want  to  correct  that  in  just  this  way.  I  think  that  along 
about  1911  or  1912  I  abolished  it  in  the  Chicago  office.  I  wouldn't  be  posi- 
tive just  when. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  Then  there  was  an  interim  when  it  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GAKF.ETSON.  How  did  you  meet  your  peak  load  without  a 
waiting  list? 

Mr.  POWERS.  By  regulating  the  hours  to  meet  the  load. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  used  your  regular  force  switching  back 
and  forward  instead  of  utilizing  the  waiting  list? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  it  bears  exactly  the  same  relation — have  you 
ever  worked  a  railroad  wire? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Oh,  no;  not  much. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  wouldn't  catch  the  simile.  Has  not  the 
evils  of  the  waiting  list  .been  the  subject  of  investigation  and  debate  in  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  As  far  back  as  1908? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  can  abolish  the  waiting  list  at  any 
time  right  now.  I  can  abolish  it  if  I  wanted  to  throw  these  25  men  out  on 
the  street.  I  can  abolish  it,  as  it  is  no  benefit  to  us. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Whether  you  can  abolish  it  or  not  was  not  the 
question.  It  was  only  a  question  as  to  its  existence. 

Mr.  POWEKS.  I  am  merely  telling  you  what  we  can  do. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  spoke  of  the  man  who  had  exhausted  his 
credit  at  a  restaurant  and  created  a  deficit.  Does  the  company  run  the 
restaurant  ? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No,  sir ;  the  association,  it  is  a  mutual-benefit  association. 

.Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  assume  an  obligation  for  a  man? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  to.  There  isn't  any  chance  to  get  out  of  it. 
They  have  given  him  the  meals  and  they  can't  get  the  money.  What  else  nre 
they  going  to  do? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  These  men  were  all  members  of  that  association, 
were  they? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No.  That  is  the  trouble;  they  are  not.  They  are  getting  the 
benefits,  but  they  are  not  members.  Then  they  come  up  here  and  tell  you  how 
they  have  been  abused. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  what  basis  does  the  association  assume  the 
obligation  for  those  who  are  not  its  members? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Just  merely 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Extending  credit? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Extending  credit. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Just  as  any  other  tradesman  does? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Only  if  the  company  has  money  due  to  the  man  the 
company  protects  the  account,  does  it? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  is  no  payment  deducted  from  the  men  for 
this  restaurant? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Only  what  they  eat ;  what  they  sign  up  for.  You  see — let  me 
explain  that  just  a  moment. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  POWERS.  A  man  wants  to  get  credit  in  the  restuarant,  and  he  goes  up  and 
signs  what  they  call  a  due  bill  or  ticket  on  his  salary  for  $1,  and  he  is  given 
a  coupon  book  which  entitles  him  to  $1  worth  of  food  in  the  restaurant.  The 
restaurant  turns  that  in  to  the  cashier  of  the  company,  who  deducts  that  from 
their  salary,  from  the  wages  earned.  Now,  if  the  man  has  eaten  $15  worth  and 
he  has  only  earned  $10,  the  restaurant  is  out  $5 ;  don't  assume  anything. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  company  doesn't  guarantee  only  to  the  extent 
of  his  earnings. 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  is  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  some  questions,  Commissioner  Aishton? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Do  men  come  to  you  with  their  requests  and  griev- 
ances, Mr.  Powers? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  Do  you  have  a  good  many  operators  in  your  depart- 
ment that  have  been  in  the  service  a  great  many  years? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  waiting  list  contains  the  newcomers,  does  it  not ; 
they  are  the  newcomers? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  the  men  who  are  looking  for  a  steady  job? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Suppose  a  man  gets  into  some  trouble  with  some 
subchief  in  your  office ;  gets  suspended  or  possibly  dismissed. 

Mr.  POWERS.  He  could  not  be — 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Without  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Without  my  knowledge.  I  have  issued  instructions  that  when 
a  man,  a  subchief,  can  not  use  a  man  to  send  him  to  me  with  the  complaint, 
and  if  I  think  it  is  warranted,  if  it  warrants  dismissal,  I  will  dismiss  him. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  As  to  the  subchiefs,  if  these  apply  discipline,  or  do 
something  distasteful  to  the  men,  they  have  a  right  to  come  to  you? 

Mr.  POWERS.  All  the  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Do  they  come  to  you? 

Mr.  POWERS.  At  times  they  do;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Frequently? 
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Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  frequently;  no.  I  don't  believe  I  have 
hud  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  last  month  complain. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Those  men  have  a  chance  to  come  to  you,  and  you 
have  heard  their  story? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Absolutely.  They  know  it.  Every  man  in  the  office  knows  it. 
When  he  is  mistreated  by  anybody  he  has  the  prerogative  to  come  to  me,  and 
I  have  reversed  lots  of  times  the  decisions  of  subchiefs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  it  that  is  known  as  the  bank? 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  is  the  association,  the  mutual-investment  association. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  the  phrase  that  the  men  use  in  the  par- 
lance? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes ;  they  call  it  that.  We  did  at  one  time  have  what  we  call 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Employees'  Bank,  but  we  dissolved  that  and  later  reor- 
ganized the  mutual-benefit  association. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  organization? 

Mr.  POWERS.  They  are  what  we  call  the  finance  committee  of  five. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  POWERS.  They  are 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Operators  in  the  office  or  minor  officials? 

Mr.  POWERS.  They  are — I  will  give  you  the  names  if  you  wish. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  names  won't  tell  us  anything  unless  you  give 
us  the  rank. 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  will  tell  you,  and  their  title  also.  E.  W.  Collins,  general 
•superintendent ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Comstock,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Division ; 
Mr.  Nering,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office;  myself;  W.  J.  O'Brien,  who  was 
formerly  an  operator ;  he  is  treasurer ;  makes  the  disbursements,  and  his  work 
with  the  association  was  so  great  he  had  to  give  up  telegraphing  to  take  care 
of  the  work  of  the  association. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  this  institution — this  restaurant — do  the  profits 
of  that  restaurant  go  to  the  people;  is  it  conducted  by  individuals,  or  by  the 
association,  or  how? 

Mr.  POWTERS.  By  the  association  as  a  whole. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  has  absolutely  no  personal  connection? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  what  profit  they  made,  last  year — $214. 
It  was  not  very  much. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  wouldn't  get  rich  off  of  that? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No.  The  operators  will  tell  you  what  the  association  has  done 
for  them.  You  do  not  need  to  ask  them ;  you  can  ask  Dr.  Herdliski,  of  the 
"Parting  of  the  ways,"  Clark  and  Twenty -second  Street;  ask  Judge  Uhlir,  of 
the  court  of  domestic  relations. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Another  officer  of  the  company? 

Mr.  POWERS.  You  can  ask  Senator  Burton  (?),  of  the  Neall  Institute,  what 
I  have  done  for  some  of  the  men. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Another  officer  of  the  organization,  of  the  com- 
pany, the  other,  day  stated  that  there  was  absolutely  no  dissatisfaction  in  his 
offices,  no  industrial  unrest  existing,  and  challenged  us  to  bring  men  in  to  see 
what  they  would  tell.  We  brought  the  men  in,  and  their  testimony  did  not 
altogether  concur  with  that  of  the  vice  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  POWERS.  The  men  didn't  tell  the  truth. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh? 

Mr.  POWERS.  There  ain't  one  of  those  men  that  ever  came  to  me  with  a 
grievance. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  the  man  less  truthful  as  an  operator  than  he  is 
as  an  official? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Not  always. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  think  a  man  looking  for  a  job,  as  these  men 
were,  being  on  the  waiting  list,  would  be  in  a  position  to  really  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  feeling  was  in  that  office? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  just  say  this,  because  I  want  to  get  your  comment 
on  it:  These  men  stated  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  the  office,  due  to 
wages;  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  compensation;  not  satisfied  with 
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the  way  the  relief  hours  were  managed.  One  of  them  said,  due  to  the  fact  they 
were  too  crowded  in  what  was  called  the  cabinet  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
imderchiefs  were  arbitrary  in  their  language,  perhaps  sarcastic,  and  so  on. 
Another  one  said  that  they  wrere  charged  rents  in  your  office  for  the  machines 
and  were  not  in  other  telegraph  offices.  They  testified  that  this  dissatisfaction 
was  widespread  among  the  employees.  One  of  them  said  that  they  were  all 
dissatisfied,  except  perhaps  one  or  two,  and  that  they  did  not  present  grievances 
because  they  were  afraid  if  they  did  they  would  be  discharged.  Now,  just  give 
us  your  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  now,  with  regard  to  the  cabinet,  that  is  an  arrangement 
we  made  for  two  or  three  reasons;  principally  that  we  were  getting  kind  of 
crowded  for  space,  bringing  in-  a  number  of  wires.  We  took  a  lease  on  the 
building  for  25  years,  and  after  we  were  there  8  or  9  years  we  found  we  did 
not  have  room  enough.  There  was  really  not  room  enough  for  us.  And  this 
concentration  idea  was  to  bring  in  the  small  offices  that  took  up  the  space  of  a 
man,  about  2£  by  2£  feet  wide,  and  have  probably  15  or  20  messages  a  day.  We 
made  arrangement  by  putting  them  in  the  cabinet,  putting  a  signal  arrange- 
ment on  it,  so  that  the  outside  office  would  not  have  to  call  any  length  of  time 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  main  office  by  a  light  signal.  That  arrangement  was 
not  installed  one-half  an  hour  until  I  had  a  visit  from  one  of  the  building 
inspectors  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  told  that  the 
men  were  being  put  in  a  place  which  was  a  regular  fire  trap.  I  said :  "  Here  is 
the  place ;  inspect  it."  He  says :  "  I  want  to  see  the  aisle  you  have  got  for  the 
fire  escape ;  where  your  fire  escapes  are."  I  showed  him.  The  aisles  are  4  foot. 
I  said:  "What  does  the  law  require?"  He  said:  "Three  feet."  Now,  you 
see,  wre  are  pretty  near  a  foot  and  a  half  over  and  above  the  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  complaint  was  that  they  were  so  close  that  it  made  it 
uncomfortable. 

Mr.  POWERS.  In  fact,  we  gave  them  more  room;  in  the  old  arrangement  the 
space  was  so  close  where  you  hung  up  the  messages  passing  down  the  aisle 
they  had  to  reach  over  the  operator.  We  put  the  aisle  in  the  middle,  where 
the  clerk  does  not  touch  the  operator  as  he  goes  down  the  middle  aisle.  We 
had  56  sitting  in  a  space  that  we  now  have  only  47.  That  shows  they  are  not 
crowded. 

In  regard  to  any  of  the  chiefs  talking  to  them,  all  they  have  got  to  do  if  any- 
body says  or  does  anything  to  them  they  can  come  to  me ;  not  only  one,  but  every 
man  in  the  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  statement  would  be  that  they  are  simply  mistaken  in 
their  conclusions? 

Mr.  POWERS.  They  must  be.     I  would  like 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  But  the  fact  that  they  have  existed,  you 
probably  give  the  men  credit  for  speaking  truthfully,  would  you  not ;  that  is, 
don't  simply  say  it  is  not  so,  whether  right  or  wrong.  If  a  man  says  he  is  dis- 
satisfied for  that  reason,  you  would  naturally  assume  that  he  was  dissatisfied, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Oh,  yes,  if  he  said  so;  but  not  knowing,  how  could  I  say  there 
was  or  how  could  anybody  else? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  idea  that  if  he  complained  to  you  that  he  would  be 
discharged  merely  an  unfounded  theory? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Absolutely.  They  have  complained  to  mo,  and  they  were  not 
discharged. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  about  renting  typewriters? 

Mr.  POWEKS.  Every  man  furnishes  his  own  typewriter  in  every  office  on  our 
system. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  is  that  different  from  the  Western  Union 
policy? 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  is  just  a  matter  of  a  ruling  of  our  company  ;  something  I 
can't  answer  altogether. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  does  it  cost  the  men? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Well,  it  ranges  all  the  way  from — I  guess  they  have,  where  a 
man  rents  a  typewriter  out  and  out  for  himself — probably  $2.50  a  month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  company  rent  them  to  operators? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Isn't  the  typewriter  now  considered  a  part  of  the 
machinery  in  the  operating  business? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No ;  we  don't  consider  it  so. 
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Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  You  employ  operators — would  you  employ  an  op- 
erator who  would  not  rent  a  typewriter? 

Mr.  POWERS.  No. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  And  it  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  busiiu^. 
must  it  not ;  part  of  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Not  a  part  of  our  machinery  ;  no.  We  furnish  the  machines,  the 
telegraph  instruments  for  the  work. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  The  operator  is  not  required  to  furnish  any  other 
tools  of  any  other  kind? 

Mr.  POWEES.  No. 

Commissioner  O'COXXELL.  Simply  the  company,  in  the  evolution  of  the  busi- 
ness, are  finding  the  typewriter  more  convenient  and  successful  in  conducting 
the  telegraph  business,  insists  that  they  should  have  typewriters? 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  printer  who  operates  the  linotype  on  some- 
what similar  plan  the  typewriter  is  operated ;  suppose  the  newspaper  people 
required  the  compositors  to  furnish  their  own  machines  when  they  came  into 
existence? 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  suppose  they  would  still  be  furnishing  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  printers  would? 

Mr.  POWERS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Pretty  wealthy  printers. 

Mr.  POWERS.  I  imagine  they  would  be. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Under  this  restaurant  plan,  I  would  like  to  ask 
how  the  prices  charged  in  the  restaurant  compare  with  the  ordinary  restaurant 
of  like  nature  in  town? 

Mr.  POWERS.  They  are  very  much  reduced;  that  is.  when  we  took  charge  of 
it  I  suggested  to  Mr.  O'Brien  that  if  it  was  operated  by  a  private  individual 
running  it — at  that  time  he  was  serving  butterine  for  butter — I  suggested  that 
we  put  butter  on  and  get  the  better  grade  of  meat,  and  everything  of  that  sort. 
You  can  get  a  meal  there  for  25  cents  which  includes  meat,  a  potato,  vegetables, 
a  salad  on  the  side,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  milk.  I  do  not  know  where 
you  can  do  any  better  in  a  first-class  place  in  town. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  unless  you  have  some  statement  about  which 
you  have  not  heen  interrogated  that  you  desire  to  volunteer. 

Mr.  POWEBS.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  understand  something  was  said  here  yester- 
day that  the  men  were  compelled  to  handle  25  messages  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  I  overlooked  that.  Just  state  what  they  are  re- 
quired to  do. 

Mr.  POWEBS.  If  they  did  not  do  that ;  if  they  were  called  on  the  carpet ;  if  I 
was  to  call  on  the  carpet,  as  the  saying  is,  every  man  that  did  not  handle  25 
messages  an  hour,  I  would  not  have  anything  else  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  statement  is  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  POWERS.  That  statement  is  not  a  fact.  I  say  to  this  man,  if  a  man  says 
what  is  the  limit,  I  say  there  is  no  limit.  "  What  do  we  pay  you?  "  It  may  be 
35  or  40  cents  an  hour.  I  say  the  limit  is  an  honest  hour's  work,  and  if  you 
handle  50  and  handle  them  right,  all  right;  if  a  man  only  handles  5  and 
handles  them  right,  I  want  him  to  tell  me  why  he  can  not  handle  any  more. 
If  his  excuse  is  reasonable  there  wouldn't  be  anything  more  said  or  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  you  may  be  excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PERCY  THOMAS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Percy  Thomas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  am  a  news  man  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  News  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  what  company? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  International  News  Service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  As  manager  of  its  Washington  bureau. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  been  a  telegrapher? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Covering  what  period  of  time,  please? 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  From  about  1SSO  to  1899. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  your  present  business? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  About  16  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  telegraph  situation  as  it  affects 
telegraphers;  are  you  in  touch  with  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  in  touch  with  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  any  connection  with  the  strike  in  1907? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  was  deputy  national  president. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America. 

Chairman  W'ALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  give  us  what  information  you 
have  upon  that  subject  as  concisely  as  you  can,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  particular  point  I  would  make  in  regard  to  the  strike  is 
that  I  consider  that  the  Western  Union  Co.  was  entirely  responsible  for  it. 
From  the  information  I  had  before  the  strike  took  place,  there  were  many 
agents,  sometimes  called  spotters,  in  our  midst  throughout  the  East.  Some  of 
them  were  good  speakers  and  were  ardent  in  their  demands  for  a  strike.  Im- 
mediately the  strike  took  place,  almost  within  24  hours,  some  of  them  counseled 
moderation  and  went  amongst  our  men  in  New  York,  where  we  probably  had 
2,300  or  2,400  men  and  women  on  strike,  and  exhibited  rolls  of  money  and 
told  them  that  they  could  earn  a  great  deal  by  returning  to  work.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  we  liad  to  contend  against.  I  had  it  on  reliable  authority — 
whether  a  statement  of  this  kind  will  be  accepted  by  the  commission,  I  don't 
know — but  prior  to  the  strike  Col.  Robert  C.  dowry,  then  president  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  he  would  be 
glad  if  the  men  would  go  on  strike  throughout  the  country,  for  it  would  bo 
beaten,  he  said,  and  beaten  sooner  than  the  strike  was  in  1883.  I  understand 
that  he  said  the  strike  could  not  possibly  last  longer  than  two  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  two  months,  when  after  a  great  deal  of  effort  had  been  made  by  the 
companies  and  particularly  the  Western  Union  Co.  to  break  down  the  union, 
we  succeeded  in  making  it  last  a  month  longer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  details  of  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made  in  New  York,  as  you  have  heard  testified  to  here  by 
Mr.  Konenkamp  and  the  officials  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  violations  of 
the  agreement  that  they  claim  in  San  Francisco  on  the  following  day,  and 
the  extension  of  the  trouble  to  other  places  at  a  later  date? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  know  of  it  in  a  general  way,  that  part  of  it  was  handled  in 
the  West. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  some  remedy  you  would  suggest  for  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  evils  from  which  the  telegraphers  suffer  in  their  work? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  There  is  only  one  remedy,  and  that  is  nationalization  of  the 
telegraph.  No  one  will  admit  that  the  telegraph  companies  are  benevolent. 
Their  objection  to  the  nationalization  of  the  telegraph  is  wholly  a  selfish  one. 
The  articles  they  issue  are  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  continuance  of 
their  profits.  I  hold,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this,  that  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  telegraph  means  the  employment  of  more  telegraphers,  probably 
inside  of  five  years,  five  or  six  or  seven  thousand  more  than  are  at  the 
present  time  employed.  It  undoubtedly  means  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  compositors,  the  establishment  of  more  newspapers  and  other  publications 
throughout  the  country.  It  means  everything  that  makes  for  the  progress  of 
our  country.  It  means  for  the  telegraph  employees  as  well  as  other  employees 
that  there  would  be  grievance  committees  in  each  office,  and  the  abuses  which 
now  prevail  would  be  impossible  under  the  nationalization  of  the  telegraph. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heard  the  objections  that  were  urged  here  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  I  believe,  that  it  would  mean  a  very  much  increased  taxation  in 
the  first  place,  and  it  could  not  be  operated  or  would  not  be  operated  as  well 
under  private  management,  and  that  there  would  be  an  increased  cost  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  There  may  have  been  some  other  things  charged  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  in  his  testimony.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Reynolds  testify? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No ;  I  was  not  here ;  but  Mr.  Reynolds's  interest  in  the  matter 
is  entirely  selfish;  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  my  interest  in  the 
matter  is  entirely  unselfish.  I  have  no  desire  to  work  for  the  Government  in 
case  that  nationalization  of  the  telegraphers  conies  about.  My  desire  to  see 
the  public  own  the  telegraph  comes  as  the  result  of  35  years'  experience  in  the 
telegraph  business.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am  sure  that  the  messenger 
boys  are  employed  in  avenues  where  they  should  not  be  employed.  When  I 
was  a  boy  10  years  of  age  I  was  compelled,  if  I  wanted  employment,  to  carry 
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telegrams  to  disreputable  houses,  gambling  houses,  to  opium  joints,  or  to  any 
other  place  that  the  company  elected  to  send  me ;  also  to  run  errands  to  any 
place  as  client  or  customer  wished  to  send  me.  That  was  the  case  not  only 
with  me  but  with  other  boys,  and  information  comes  to  me  to  the  effect  that 
these  practices  still  exist. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  want  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Aishton? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  one.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  principal  tangible  result 
outlined,  which  you  emphasized  with  considerable  force,  wrould  be  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  and  that  would  result  in  the  immediate  employment,  as 
y<»u  say,  of  thousands  of  telegraphers? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  have  said  it  would  result  in  the  course  of  five  years  in  the 
employment  of  about  5,000  more  telegraphers. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  look  over  a  note  handed  me? 

CHAIRMAN  WALSH.  Yes ;  and  if  there  is  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  that 
you  have  not  been  inquired  about,  and  desire  to  make,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
telegraphy  to  convicts.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  hold  up  any  particular  business 
to  be  exploited  by  those  who,  unfortunately  for  themselves  and  society,  are  sent 
to  prison.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  background. 

I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection,  to  read  a  news  item,  of  which 
I  have  two  copies.  Both  practically  are  the  same  : 

"  CONVICTS  TO  LEARN  TELEGRAPHER'S  ART. 

"A  class  of  60  convicts  will  learn  telegraphy  at  Sing  Sing.  One  set  of  instru- 
ments was  received  by  Warden  Osborne  (Thomas  Mott)  from  the  Western 
Union  Co.  to-day.  That  company  will  help  convicts  secure  positions  if  they  are 
deserving." 

I  sent  the  following  message  to  Mr.  Osborne: 

CHICAGO,  April  l'f,  1915. 
Hon.  THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNK, 

Warden,  Ossininy,  N.  Y.: 

Your  reported  acceptance  of  the  Western  Union  plan  to  teach  telegraphy  to 
convicts  merits  their  peculiar  consideration.  For  a  while  they  would  feel  at 
home  in  Western  Union  offices,  as  conditions  in  them  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  which  formerly  prevailed  at  Ossining,  but  having  had  time  to  size  up 
the  situation  undoubtedly  they  soon  would  show  their  preference  for  Sing  Sing 
and  ask  to  be  sent  there  again. 

As  you  are  a  humanitarian,  I  would  suggest  that  you  investigate  the  "  speed- 
ing-up "  and  the  denial  of  lunch  and  other  necessary  reliefs  and  of  human  rights 
in  general  by  this  worst  of  all  employing  concerns — the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 

PERCY  THOMAS, 
Past  President  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Will  you  please  return  to  the  commission  the  reply 
to  that  telegram  when  you  get  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will. 

I  have  here  another  document  I  wrant  to  offer.  This  was  to  have  been  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  union,  the  general  secretary-treasurer,  and  myself  as 
past  president.  The  young  lady  at  the  office  has  not  sent  the  full  statement 
over  to  the  commission: 

"  The  chief  executives  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cos. 
having  informed  your  honorable  body  of  their  intention  to  discharge  and  perse- 
cute any  telegrapher  employee  who  shall  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  of  an 
American  citizen  to  join  any  lawful  association  or  insist  on  the  right  of  assem- 
blage and  free  speech,  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America  begs  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  action  of  its  biennial  convention  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
June,  1914,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  union  to  fight  for  the 
right  to  organize  its  craftsmen,  even  though  a  strike  in  defense  of  such  right 
be  necessary. 

'•  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  say  that  on  March  27  of  this  year  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  locked  out  40  telegraphers  in  St.  Louis,  but  when  200  or 
more  telegraphers  other  than  those  involved  in  the  lock-out  threatened  to  strike 
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the  representatives  of  the  company  in  that  city  agreed  to  reinstate  without  dis- 
crimination the  operatives  who  bad  been  unjustly  discharged.  This  agreement, 
we  are  advised,  has  been  repudiated  in  the  last  24  hours  by  the  company's 
officials  in  St.  Louis,  they  refusing  reinstatement  to  the  locked-out  telegraphers, 
unless  the  latter  shall  surrender  their  union  cards.  The  agreement  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  United  States,  and  if  it 
toe  not  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  company  a  strike  is  practically  sure  to 
result." 

I  \vant  to  make  one  addition  to  the  point  that  I  believe  the  commercial  telegra- 
phers of  the  United  States  believe  in  arbitration,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  arbi- 
tration can  only  be  had  when  we  are  strong  enough  to  force  it.  I  want  to  say 
that  out  of  the  deep  love  I  bear  these  two  telegraph  companies,  which  extends 
over  my  life,  that  I  feel  positive  in  saying  there  is  but  one  way  to  treat  with 
the  telegraph  companies,  and  that  is  to  fight  them  to  a  finish.  [Banging  on  the 
table.]  Excuse  me. 

CHAIRMAN  WALSH.  You  may  be  excused. 

AVesley  Russell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WESLEY  RUSSELL. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Wesley  Russell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  official  position? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  International  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers' Union  of  America. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  position? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  About  11  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  previous  occupation? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Telegrapher. 

Chairman.  WALSH.  Is  there  any  statement,  Mr.  Russell,  that  you  desire  to 
make  in  any  way,  first,  in  reference  to  the  matters  that  are  under  considera- 
tion by  the  commission? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  preface  it  by  stating 
that  I  had  employment  in  all  branches  of  the  telegraph  service.  I  notice  that  a 
\vitness  here  stated  he  regretted  that  the  officers  of  the  union  were  all  either 
railroad  or  broker  men.  The  fact  that  an  obscure  individual  like  myself  had 
worked  for  his  company  for  years  at  different  points  no  doubt  escaped  his  atten- 
tion or  else  the  information  was  not  available  to  him. 

I  started  in  as  a  messenger  boy  in  Chicago  with  the  B.  &  O.  Telegraph  Co. 
at  the  age  of  14  or  15  years ;  I  was  a  messenger  for  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 
for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  and  went  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  as  check  boy,  one  of  the  boys  on  the  inside  that  carry  the  messages  around ; 
became  an  operator ;  went  with  the  Postal ;  again  back  to  the  Western  Union, 
and  worked  for  the  Western  Union  at  various  places — Galveston,  Chicago,  two 
or  three  times,  and  I  last  worked  for  the  Postal  Co.  in  Washington  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  about  1898  to  1901.  I  then  went  with  the  Associated  Press  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  was  with  that  association  when  I  accepted  this  position 
about  1904. 

The  first  matter  I  would  like  to  take  up  is  concerning  one  of  our  witnesses 
here,  Mr.  Henry  Lynch.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Carroll,  in  testifying  here  yesterday, 
left  an  unfortunate  impression.  The  only  Lynch  he  knew  of  was  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Lynch.  This  man,  he  said,  had  been  discharged  for  intoxication  or  some  such 
thing.  I  think  the  record  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  same  Henry 
Lynch  who  testified  for  us.  Mr.  Lynch  has  written  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  commission,  in  which  he  states  he  is  not  that  man.  His  initials  are  not 
"  H.  W.,"  and  he  states  that  Mr.  Carroll,  who  was  then  with  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.  in  an  official  position,  was  the  man  who  discharged  him,  or  at  least  issued 
the  instructions  for  his  discharge  for  attending  a  union  meeting  at  that  time, 
and  in  all  likelihood  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  for  Mr.  Lynch  going  to  Canada. 
The  man  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carroll  is  not  Mr.  Henry  Lynch,  our  witness. 

I  have  heard  a  reference  to  the  insurance  and  sick-benefit  association  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Some  interesting  testimony  was  given  in  1883 
by  a  former  president  of  that  company,  Mr.  Norvin  Green,  as  to  the  reasons  why 
they  would  establish  an  association  of  that  kind.  It  will  only  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  read  it. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Read  the  part  of  it  that  you  consider  essential. 
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Mr.  RUSSEL.  It  is  directly  contradictory  to  the  reasons  given  by  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union  when  this  association  was  established. 

Effective  January  t,  1914,  the  company  announced  a  plan  for  employees' 
pensions,  sickness,  and  accident,  disability  and  life  insurance.  The  plan  is  set 
forth  in  a  pamphlet.  Employees  are  not  required  to  pay  anything  to  it,  etc. 

In  announcing  this  association  the  president  said,  "  It  is  but  natural  that 
every  employee  should  desire  to  assume  the  normal  responsibilities  of  life  and 
to  surround  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  with  things  that  make  life 
complete  and  enjoyable. 

"Employers  buy  and  sell  service;  perfect  service  is  only  to  be  found  when 
fidelity  and  loyalty  reciprocate  in  employer  and  employee.  It  is  this  relation- 
ship which  brings  satisfaction  and  success  to  both.  Reciprocity,  which  means 
mutual  regard  for  one  another's  interest  and  welfare.  This  is  justice,  and 
without  justice  we  can  not  hope  to  do  a  thoroughly  good  piece  of  work." 

Another  president  of  the  same  company  30  years  before  was  being  examined 
by  a  body  similar  to  this — the  Blair  committee.  President  Norvin  Green  was 
testifying  under  oath.  On  the  question  of  pensions,  etc.,'  the  following  colloquy 
ensued : 

"  Question.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  the  management  of  the  business 
of  large  corporations  it  might  be  wise  to  introduce  some  system  of  assurance 
or  insurance  by  which  provision  could  be  made  for  the  disabilities  incident  to 
old  age  and  other  disabilities? 

"Answer.  I  think  Jt  very  likely  that  some  such  system  might  be  adopted 
which  would  be  useful.  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  system  adopted  in 
England  of  paying  pensions  after  30  years'  service  would  be  worth  something 
to  us — probably  worth  all  that  it  would  cost  us — I  think  it  quite  likely  that  it 
would.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  or  government  of  our  country 
to  pay  pensions.  In  England  the  employees  are  given  pensions  when  they 
retire  from  Government  service,  and  quite  a  number  of  corporations  have 
adopted  the  same  system  of  allowing  their  employees  a  stipend  in  their 'old 
age.  Such  a  system  might  be  an  inducement  to  quiet,  continuous,  faithful 
service,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  pensions  given  in  England  are 
all  predicated  upon  a  good  record  during  the  whole  period  of  service  and  upon 
fidelity  to  the  employer.  I  think  that  if  a  man  were  actively  engaged  in  a 
strike  or  in  any  disturbance  of  that  sort  he  would  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
pension. 

"  Question.  Perhaps  if  he  had  such  a  right  at  risk  he  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  take  part  in  the  strike? 

"Answer.  Yes ;  and  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  say  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  system  might  be  worth  considering  by  our  company." 

It  is  something  like  32  years  later,  but  the  motive  advanced  then  was  entirely 
different. 

Mr.  Green  thought  such  a  plan  was  against  the  genius  of  our  institutions, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  but  neither  he  nor  his  successor  have  been  able  to 
see  that  it  is  "  against  the  genius  "  of  our  institutions  for  a  corporation  to 
conduct  an  industrial  absolutism  in  a  nation  guaranteeing  the  political  rights 
of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  right  of  assemblage.  All  of  these  political 
rights  are  ruthlessly  suppressed  in  this  industry. 

We  know  perfectly  well  wrhy  this  scheme  was  put  into  effect.  AVe  under- 
stand the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  The  motive  was  not  industrial  justice, 
but  increased  profit  and  increased  servitude — to  strengthen  the  master  and 
weaken  the  man. 

THE    BLACK    LIST.       . 

Rome  considerable  reference  has  been  made  to  the  black  list. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Outside  of  the  quotation,  is  that  just  an  expression 
of  opinion? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  I  had  better  indicate  the  end  of  the  quotation.  The 
end  of  the  quotation  is  after  he  says  "  he  worth  considering  by  our  company." 

There  has  been  some  remarks  made  about  the  black  lists.  I  am  only  going  to 
read  the  first  paragraph  of  a  review  of  this  subject  entitled  "  The  black  list." 
A  black  list  in  the  commercial  telegraph  service  is  very  easily  maintained. 
There  being  but  two  company  employers  for  the  great  majority  of  the  men,  all 
that  is  required  is  the  use  of  a  telephone  or  a  messenger  boy  between  the  two 
company  offices  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  The  record  of  any  man, 
whether  he  worked  for  one  company  or  the  other,  can  be  ascertained  by  tele- 
graph. Whether  he  last  worked  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  his  record 
can  be  had  the  same  day  in  any  city  in  the  country, 
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I  wish  to  show  here  the  means  of  intercommunication  between  offices  of  the 
records  of  telegraph  operators.  It  is  what  might  be  called  a  "  service  code." 
.And  there  are  some  words  here,  "Aggressive,"  a  code  word  which  means  "  union 
agitator " ;  "  scarlet,"  "  struck  in  1907,"  etc.  And  there  is  another  here.  I 
notice  "  artist,"  "  quit  on  short  notice."  When  the  company  discharges  a  man 
he  is  given  about  two  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  building,  but  they  demand  10 
days  and  2  weeks'  notice. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  On  what  evidence  do  you  base  the  claim  that  this 
is  the  code  in  existence?  Is  it  your  own  experience  or  on  information  that 
comes  to  you? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  yes ;  the  telegraphers  themselves  handle  these  messages 
in  code,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  some  of  the  oper- 
ators become  so  familiar  with  this  code  that  sometimes  when  they  thought 
the  answer  was  not  so  favorable  to  the  man  as  it  might  be  that  there  was  an 
error  made  and  a  more  favorable  word  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tho  operator  who  received 
a  word  in  a  telegram  would  substitute  another  word? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  unfortunately  would  make  a  mistake. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  For  the  protection  of  himself  or  someone  else? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Perhaps  he  had  an  idea  that  he  was  protecting  the  man  who 
was  making  application  for  employment;  maybe  he  thought  perhaps  that  the 
word  from  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  was  not  favorable. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  he  deduce  from  the  replies  that  came  the  mean- 
ing of  the  code  words?  For  instance,  "scarlet"  means  "struck";  did  he  de- 
duce from  the  reply  about  some  man  that  came,  that  that  was  the  meaning  of 
the  word? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  cause  and  effect.  They  had  to  handle  them  so  often  that 
they  had  a  pretty  good  idea  as  to  what  the  different  code  words  meant,  and 
if  a  certain  code  word  occurred  in  the  msssage  they  could  always  predict  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  that  man.  This  system  that  I  have  indicated — this 
code — was  abandoned  some  time  ago  and  a  more  elaborate  one  adopted  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  When  was  that  change  made? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  it  was  after  the  publication  of  this  first  code  in  our 
journal ;  I  .don't  know  just  when  they  adopted  the  new  one,  but  this  one  has 
never  been  published. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  or  howT  long  ago? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  has  been  in  effect  for  a  long  time,  for  I  myself  remember 
some  of  the  words  when  I  was  working.  This  new  one  has  a  different  code 
word  for  every  division  in  the  Western  Union  system,  eastern,  western,  south- 
ern, Gulf,  mountain,  and  Pacific.  For  the  words  "  union  agitator  "  they  have  a 
different  code  word  in  each  one  of  those  divisions.  They  also  have  a  code  word, 
each  being  different  in  the  six  divisions  of  the  company.  "  Salaries  from  thirty- 
five  to  one  hundred  dollars  "  are  provided  for  by  code  words.  I  would  imagine 
that  that  thirty-five  dollar  code  word  would  not  help  the  young  man  from  the 
country  office  coming  to  a  big  city  with  hope  of  getting  more  money. 

Here  is  an  original  copy  of  a  black  list  issued  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  and  sent  out  by  T.  P.  Cook,  general  superintendent.  They  refer  to  it 
as  a  "  discharge  list."  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  cumulative  list,  starting  many 
years  ago,  and  each  circular  adds  names  to  the  previous  list.  It  starts  out, 
"  The  following  names  have  been  placed  on  the  discharged  list."  On  this  list 
appears  the  name  of  various  people,  some  for  embezzlement,  absconding  with 
the  company's  funds,  attempted  embezzlement,  and  then  there  is  a  man  dis- 
charged for  cause  sandwiched  in  between.  The  company  makes  no  discrimina- 
tion between  discharging  a  man  for  belonging  to  a  union  and  discharging  sonu- 
person  who  has  embezzled  the  company's  funds. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  you  object  to  a  list  being  published  of  embezzlers, 
as  to  whom  it  has  been  proven  that  the  embezzlement  was  committed,  that  has 
been  made  good  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  in  our  own  journal  I  can  only  say  we  refuse  to  accept 
the  statements  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  that  any  of  these  charges 
are  true. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  eliminated  the  charges  of  embezzlement  and  various  other 
things  in  the  publication  of  it  in  our  journal.  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  in  my 
judgment,  that  if  a  man's  name  appears  on  there  "  for  cause,"  a  vague  refer- 
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ence  like  that,  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  perhaps  the  charges  against  the 
other  men  may  not  have  any  better  foundation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  checked  up  that  list  as  to  membership 
in  your  organization? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  comparing? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  they  union  men? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  a  list,  I  neglected  to  state,  that  is  sent  from  the  di- 
vision headquarters  of  the  company  and  is  mailed  to  every  railroad  superin- 
tendent in  that  division.  This  list  was  sent  into  our  office  from  a  small  railroad 
in  Texas.  Here  are  the  copies. 

I  have  here  a  letter  of  considerable  human  interest  giving  the  detailed 
wanderings  of  a  imm  who  says  he  was  black  listed,  and  whom  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is.  It  tells  of  the  hardships  he  has  endured  and  is  com- 
paratively recent.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  epitomize  it  without  reading  it?  Give  the 
name  of  the  man. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  should  not  attempt  to  do  it ;  it  is  a  continuous  narrative. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  submit  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  man's  name  is  W.  R.  Keller. 

In  connection  with  the  black  list,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  clause  in  regard  to  the 
leased  wires  of  the  company.  The  telegraph  companies'  leased  wires  form 
about  15  per  cent  of  our  only  available  field  of  employment  outside  of  the  two 
telegraph  companies.  Of  that  15  per  cent  the  Western  Union  has  leased  wires 
to  a  large  extent.  The  lease  they  have  contains  this  clause;  it  does  not  all 
appear  to  be  here ;  it  has  been  cut  off.  The  purport  of  it  is  that  the  operator 
employed  and  paid  by  the  lessee  of  this  wire  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  tele- 
graph company.  Under  that  I  want  to  mention  the  case  of  J.  W.  O'Brien,  of 
BeUingham,  Wash.,  in  which  the  Western '  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  under  this 
clause,  demanded  that  the  United  Press,  who  paid  the  operator,  discharge  him. 
And  the  United  Press  discharged  the  man  under  protest.  They  said  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  that  he  was  a  competent  man  and  reliable,  and 
they  discharged  him  under  protest.  O'Brien  sued  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  $1,200.  The  company  appealed  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
verdict  with  the  statement  that  the  company  was  within  its  right  in  procuring 
this  man's  discharge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  information  of  that  character  in  the  district 
covered  by  Mr.  Carroll's  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  the  character  of  this? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  of  that  kind  ;  where  any  use  was  made  of  that  clause 
in  the  contract? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No,  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Rave  you  any  other  case  than  that,  Mr.  Russell? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  cite  this  case  because  it  is  a  matter  of  court  record. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  that  shortly  afterwards  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  lost  every  United  Press  wire  it  formerly  had ;  perhaps  that  had  some  moral 
effect. 

I  have  a  couple  of  cases  here  of  the  exchange  of  information  regarding  the 
records  of  men  in  New  York  City.  I  selected  two  in  New  York,  or  three,  and 
some  elsewhere,  but  I  will  not  read  them,  but  simply  make  this  statement,  that 
in  order  to  support  what  we  have  claimed  here,  that  I  have  the  written  state- 
ments of  men  in  New  York  and  Chicago  with  reference  to  that  exchange 
of  information,  and  that  they  were  not  able  to  secure  employment  after  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  documentary  evidence  you  may  have  in  your  posses- 
sion, Mr.  Russell,  or  any  written  instrument  you  may  have  bearing  on  any  of 
the  issues  that  have  been  raised  here,  if  you  will  kindly  submit  them  into  the 
record  and  then  make  oral  comment  on  anything  you  consider  would  be  new 
matter  or  matter  that  has  not  been  elucidated  heretofore,  because  I  might  say 
now  that  the  issues  of  fact  seem  to  be  very  well  made  up. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  that,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  would 
like  to  cite  and  read  the  original  document  in  one  or  two  individual  cases  in 
which  the  names  of  these  men,  which  were  procured  by  criminal  methods  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  as  to  how  they  were  discharged  in  Chicago.  We  have  all  the 
correspondence  bearing  on  it  and  I  think  it  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Macaulay  was  one  of  the  names  on  that  list.  He  was  discharged 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  T.  P.  Cook,  the  highest  official  in  Chicago,  for  reinstate- 
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meni.  He  was  not  told  what  he  was  discharged  for.  He  had  no  chance  to 
confront  anyone;  he  was  merely  told  he  was  not  wanted.  He  writes  a  very 
nice  letter,  which  I  will  not  read. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  give  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  states  that  he  has  performed  his  work  faithfully  and  well, 
and  that  he  was  sober,  industrious,  and  reliable,  and  that  he  had  put  in  the 
better  part  of  20  years  in  the  company's  service,  and  that  he  thought  he  wras 
receiving  outrageous  treatment  for  such  faithful  service;  that  the  only  mark 
against  him  there  could  possibly  be  was  that  he  went  on  strike  with  the  others 
in  1907  and  remained  out  to  the  finish  ;  that  is  the  substance  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  nice  letter.  Mr.  Cook  received  this  letter  and  he  wrote  to  his  immediate 
underofficial,  W.  J.  L.  (Mr.  W.  J.  Lloyd)  : 

"As  this  man  was  in  the  general  operating  room  for  some  years,  what  can 
be  said  for  him?  Can  our  representatives  give  us  any  information  as  to  his 
affiliations? 

"T.  P.  C." 

Apparently  it  was  referred  to  the  chief  operator,  and  he  replied;  and  I 
consider  this  the  fairest  judgment  of  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  whole  bunch  : 

4i  Mr.  LLOYD  : 

"  Henry  A.  Macaulay  was  employed  here  several  years  prior  to  August  9, 
1907,  when  he  struck  with  others.  He  was  reemployed  August  23,  1909,  and 
dropped  for  nonattendance  December  20  of  the  same  year.  He  resumed 
June  21,  1910,  and  was  transferred  to  the  plant  department  August  16,  1911, 
and  dropped  by  them  January  10,  1912.  I  do  not  remember  him  as  particularly 
active  before  or  during  the  strike.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  horoscope  cal- 
culations; is  a  good  operator,  and  above  the  average  in  intelligence.  Mr. 
Webber,  of  the  plant  department,  informs  me  his  services  were  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  his  mechanical  knowledge  extended,  he  having  had  no  technical  expe- 
rience or  schooling,  therefore  was  not  considered  a  first-class  quad  man. 

"C.    H.    FlNLEY. 

"  CHICAGO,  May  30, 


Then  Supt.  Lloyd  refers  it  to  Mr.  Cook  thus  : 

"  There  is  not  much  known  about  Macaulay  ;  he  goes  about  his  own  road  and 
don't  mix.  You  will  note  his  letter  carefully  avoids  any  refernce  to  C.  T.  U. 
matters.  Do  you  care  to  have  No.  12  make  a  report  on  him? 

"  W.  J.  LLOYD." 

Number  12  was  the  local  spotter.     Then  Cook  replies  : 

"  Yes  ;  please  have  operative  No.  12  look  into  this  case  promptly  and  advise. 

"  T.  P.  C." 

"  Gr.  C.  R.  look  him  up  ;  he  is  a  big  fellow  and  wears  a  full  beard. 

"W.  J.  LLOYD." 

And  this  is  the  memorandum  of  the  operative  to  Mr.  Shoemaker  : 

"  R.  M.  S.     I  found  about  this  felloAv.     Just  to  show  you  the  work  I  have. 

"  ROD." 

The  man  was  never  reemployed.  He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  union  for 
several  years  prior  to  his  discharge,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  injustice  done 
that  man  has  never  been  rectified. 

There  is  another  here,  but  that  is  typical  of  the  documents  we  have,  and  I 
will  not  take  up  your  time  reading  it. 

The  other  case  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Daly. 

Here  is  another  man  whose  name  I  .will  not  mention  who  was  discharged  ; 
his  name  was  on  that  list.  He  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  union  since  1907. 
He  could  not  get  any  reason  why  he  was  discharged,  so,  after  exhausting 
local  efforts  and  going  to  the  highest  officials  here,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  says  —  I  won't  read  it,  but  he  stated  substantially  that  he  had  been 
discharged  without  knowing  why,  and  asked  to  be  reinstated  under  the  order 
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issued  by  Mr.  Brooks,  which  we  referred  to  as  the  "  no-discrimination  order." 
This  is  the  typical  reply  of  Mr.  Brooks  to  most  of  the  complaints  I  have  ever 
seen: 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  to  advise  that 
I  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  good  judgment  of  our  local  officials  in 
dispensing  with  your  services,  which  I  have  no  doubt  had  its  base  in  adequate 
cause,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  except  that  some  of  your 
statements  are  not  borne  out  by  the  information  which  we  have. 

"  B.  BROOKS,  General  Manager" 

Mr.  Brooks  said  more  in  that  letter  than  any  other  letter  on  the  subject  I 
have  ever  seen.  Then  this  man  replied  : 

"  Mr.  B.  BROOKS,  New  York. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  13th  instant,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  last  paragraph  contained  therein.  If 
it  refers  to  the  union,  I  herewith  append  my  affidavit  relative  to  that  organi- 
zation. If  it  refers  to  any  other  statement  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  10th 
instant,  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lloyd,  general  superintendent,  whom  I  believe  will  verify  all  I  have  said. 

"  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  my  case,  I  beg 
to  remain. 

"  Yours,  respectfully." 

He  was  kept  on  for  something  like  six  months  and  wrought  up  to  a  pitch 
where  he,  I  understand,  was  in  a  mood  to  commit  murder,  when  he  was  finally 
put  back  to  work. 

Another  case  here — the  same  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Brooks  referring  to  the  case 
of  another  man  in  San  Francisco.  His  name  was  on  the  list,  and  I  will  point 
out  his  name  to  you  on  a  list  I  got  in  the  mails  this  morning. 

M.  J.  Bryerton  on  this  list.     [Pointing.] 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  sort  of  a  list  is  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  a  list  of  names  made  up  by  M.  R.  Shoemaker  from  the 
book  that  was  stolen  by  the  agent  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  on  October  31,  1911.  This  man,  Mr.  Bryerton,  appealed  to  Mr. 
Brooks  and  received  the  same  perfunctory  replies ;  we  have  them  here.  As 
far  as  I  know  he  was  never  reinstated.  I  received  this  list  in  the  mail  this 
morning.  It  appears  to  be  the  last  sheet — sheet  32. 

(The  list  so  referred  to  by  witness  appears  among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of 
this  subject  as  "Russell  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  use  it  when  you  get  through. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  sir.    On  this  list,  on  the  bottom,  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Corrections:  Leonard,  W.  V.,  should  read  *  Leonard,  A.  V.';  Martin,  W.  H., 
should  read  'Martin,  W.  R.' ;  O'Brien,  W.  H.,  should  read  *  O'Brion,  W.  H.' ; 
Taylor,  A.  E.,  should  read  '  Tayler,  A.  E.' ;  etc.  New  York,  March  1,  1912. 
Total  of  1,709  names." 

We  recognize  the  names ;  we  know  those  names  were  on  the  book. 

I  have  here  an  affidavit  signed  by  G.  C.  Roderick,  which  refers  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  documents  I  shall  refer  to  which  are  original  in  all  respects  and 
to  the  names  and  initials,  W.  J.  L.,  which  refers  to  W.  J.  Lloyd,  and  T.  P.  C., 
which  refers  to  T.  P.  Cook,  and  so  forth ;  it  is  an  affidavit. 

(The  document  so  referred  to  by  the  witness  appears  among  the  exhibits  at 
the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Russell  Exhibit  No.  2.") 

These  letters  have  been  gone  over. 

Here  is  a  letter,  the  last  line  of  which  is  "And  the  general  manager  backs  my 
word."  Here  is  another :  "  New  York.  I  am  inclosing  application  blank  for 
membership  in  the  C.  T.  U.  I  believe  you  had  better  join  as  soon  as  possible 
as  I  am  sure  you  are  being  better  equipped  to  secure  information  and  get  on 
the  inside  of  what  they  are  doing.  Do  not  understand  by  that  you  are  not 
delivering  the  goods,  because  you  are.  When  you  join  show  amount  on  your 
expense  account." 

I  think  there  was  testimony  here  which  indicated  that  some  cards  had  been 
charged  to  the  Western  Union,  and  this  confirms  it. 

"  I  am  getting  along  nicely.  Write  me  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  getting 
along.  R.  M.  S." 
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This  is  from  the  Chatham  National  Bank  Building  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
which  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  Western  Union  Building,  at  195 
Broadway:  "  Have  you  run  across  anyone  you  think  would  make  a  good  man?  " 

Mr.  Shoemaker  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a  memorandum  of  instructions  to 
this  operative,  how  to  make  out  his  expense  account,  to  whom  to  address  it, 
and  so  forth.  He  was  to  address  his  letter  to  B.  Brooks,  general  manager, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York.  Then  it  went  on  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  making  out  the  expense  account,  and  at  the  bottom  he  said : 

"Mail  one  copy  of  report  to  T.  P.  Cook."  Cook  was  the  highest  official  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  Chicago  at  that  time.  And  one  to  B.  B., 
New  York ;  I  think  those  initials  are  recognized  without  my  referring  to  who 
it  was.  One  copy  to  R.  M.  S. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Was  Mr.  Shoemaker  ever  a •  telegrapher ;  I  have  hoard 
his  name  many  times? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Shoemaker,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn, 
was  a  railroad  telegrapher.  He  formerly  worked  for  the  Santa  Fe  in  the 
same  capacity  under*  C.  H.  Gaunt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  see  this  is  marked  sample  of  expense  account  made  out 
by  Shoemaker ;  that  was  made  out  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.   G.  C.  Roderick. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  alleged  fact  that  it  was  made  out  by  Shoemaker 
is  testified  to  in  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  supported  by  affidavit. 

,    Chairman   WALSH.  And    that    is    alleged    to   be   in   Mr.    Shoemaker's    hand- 
writing, is  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  what  the  man  who  made  the  affidavit  says. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Roderick? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  Here  is  a  letter  where  Mr.  Lloyd  in  Chicago  became  sus- 
picious of  the  reliability  of  the  information  which  had  been  sent  him  from  Now 
York  of  the  men  he  had  discharged,  so  he  wrote  a  note  to  local  man  No.  12,  as 
follows : 

"  Replying  to  yours  of  February  5,  whenever  you  have  a  good  line  on  a  man 
and  you  think  a  mistake  has  been  made  or  you  believe  he  is  absolutely  all 
right  and  not  probably  in  good  standing,  please  write  Mr.  S.  a  letter  to  New 
York  recommending  his  reinstatement.  All  reinstatements  must  come  to  me 
from  Mr.  S.  through  the  general  manager. — W.  J.  L."  (W.  ,T.  Lloyd.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  was  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  district  and  probably  had  several 
thousand  employees  under  him,  yet  he  could  not  reinstate  one  of  those  men,  as 
this  letter  indicates,  without  authority  from  New  York. 

In  the  next  letter  to  this  man  R.  M.  S.  says  : 

"  I  would  also  suggest  that  you  do  not  recommend  any  others." 

They  were  trying  to  sneak  a  few  of  the  men  back  and  Shoemaker  evidently, 
found  it  out  and  said : 

"  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  recommend  any  others  that  have  been 
discharged  for  cause  in  your  reports,  as  Mr.  Brooks  has  decided  not  to  take  any 
action  in  the  case  of  men  who  may  confess  after  once  being  taken  out  of  the 
service. — R.  M.  Shoemaker." 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  construction  of  that?  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand; that  Mr.  Brooks  changed  his  policy  about  discharging  the  men  and 
notified  these  people  not  to  send  their  names?  Perhaps  I  do  not  gather  your 
construction  of  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  "  Mr.  Brooks  has  decided  not  to  take  any  action  in  cases  where 
the  men  may  confess  after  once  being  taken  out  of  the  service."  Well,  the 
appeals  had  been  many ;  they  came  in  from  30  or  40  different  cities.  I  dare 
say  Mr.  Brooks  may  have  gotten  tired  of  reading  them.  Some  few  might  have 
indicated  that  they  were  members,  but  the  great  majority  said  they  were  not. 
I  don't  know  just  what  it  does  mean. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  there  was  no  withdrawal  of  the  circular? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Oh,  no;  that  still  stands,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  Here 
is  the  method  by  which  the  names  of  new  men  coming  into  the  service  were 
handled.  New  men  coming  in  would  be  reported  every  few  days  on  a  list  of 
that  sort  [exhibiting].  That  list  would  go  to  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Lloyd  would 
refer  it  to  the  local  investigator  and  the  instructions  would  be,  "  Please  look 
up."  They  would  be  investigated,  and,  of  course,  if  they  were  reported  as  being 
members  they  would  be  fired. 

Here  is  an  interesting  case,  where  a  man — another  local  agent  came  here 
whose  name  was  McCormick.  He  was  instructed  to  apply  at  the  local  office 
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under  the  name  of  Allen  C.  McClurg.  We  have  the  letter  here  giving  those 
directions  somewhere.  He  did  apply  and  was  hired  under  that  false  name.  In 
the  service  code  that  I  filed  there  is  a  code  word  for  any  man,  any  telegrapher, 
who  uses  a  false  name,  "  nagging,"  we  call  it,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  be  denied 
a  position ;  but  in  this  instance  the  company  adopted  the  same  method.  There 
is  the  record  of  his  name  given  among  the  new  employees  on  this  date,  "Allen 
C.  McClurg."  I  have  the  letter  here  somewhere  in  which  definite  instructions 
are  given  to  have  him  apply. 

I  think  we  have  shown  enough  of  that — oh,  yes ;  here  it  is :  "  Please  tell 
McC."  McCorrnick  his  name  was,  "  to  report  at  C.  O."  Chicago  office,  "  as  A.  C. 
MeCIurg  and  they  will  put  him  on  days.  W.  J.  L."  Lloyd. 

There  are  others  which  I  will  not  read,  which  are  all  original  documents — 
copies  of  expense  accounts,  which  indicate  the  salary  paid,  salary  and  expenses 
of  about  $160  a  month. 

Here  is  a  letter  \V.  J.  Lloyd  wrote :  "  Suppose  you  are  keeping  a  full  list  of 
those  sent  in  daily  as  new  employees  and  following  them  up  as  best  you  can." 
He  took  care  of  the  lists,  all  right ;  I  can  vouch  for  that.' 

Here  is  another ;  I  have  one  here  that  refers  to  the  checking  report  of  a 
telephone  girls'  union  and  the  subsequent  statement,  "  Never  mind  checking  up 
the  telephone  girls'  union."  So  evidently  they  were  interested  in  telephone 
company  affairs  as  well. 

I  have  here  a  little  stanza,  a  quotation  from  Kipling,  which  I  will  quote.  It 
seems  applicable  to  the  injustices  that  have  been  done  through  this,  spotter 
system,  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  men  throughout  the  country  were  discharged 
without  having  any  chance  to  appeal  and  without  knowing  what  they  wrere  dis- 
charged for.  This  in  the  face  of  the  pledged  word  of  the  company  to  the 
contrary,  signed  by  the  general  manager.  They  would  go  back  and  apply  for 
employment  and  they  would  be  given  evasive  answers.  I  know  that  in  many 
cases  those  men  were  deliberately  tortured ;  they  would  be  kept  coming  along 
for  weeks;  first  they  would  be  inspired  with  hope  and  then  with  fear.  When 
the  local  officials  got  through  toying  with  them,  they  would  finally  be  referred 
to  New  York,  and  in  due  course  a  letter  would  come  from  New  York  to  the 
effect  that  the  officials  at  that  end,  who  originally  ordered  this  man's  discharge, 
did  not  care  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  local  officials  in  his  case. 

Truly  these  headsmen,  with  the  memories  of  the  men  they  have  hunted,  the 
families  they  have  broken  up,  the  misery,  suffering,  and  tears  they  have  brought 
to  the  innocent  wives  an'd  children  can  say  with  Kipling : 

Go   stalk  the  red   deer  o'er  the  heather, 

Ride,  follow  the  fox,  if  you  can, 
But  for  pleasure  and  profit  together, 

Allow  me  the  hunting  of  man  ; 
The  chase  of  the  human, 

The  search  for  the  soul  to  its   ruin, 
The  hunting  of  men. 

Mr.  Reynolds  appeared  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  conditions  in  the 
Postal.  I  regret  to  say  that  very  much  of  the  information  that  we  have  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  this  commission  came  from  the  Postal  offices. 

I  have  here  a  very  lively  letter  from  a  man  employed  in  the  New  York  office, 
and  the  only  reason  I  can  assign  for  Mr.  Reynolds  being  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions, the  writer  states  exists  there,  is  the  excuse  he  has  given  of  his  pro- 
tracted absence  of  three  months  traveling  about  the  country  getting  acquainted 
with  the  men  and  their  working  conditions.  This  is  rather  long,  but  it  is  a 
statement  of  the  efficiency  system.  He  says :  "  Sad  plight  of  telegraphers  under 
scientific  manager."  The  scientific  manager  referred  to  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Wlmlen,  I 
believe ;  and  one  of  the  items  he  mentions  as  an  example  of  Whalen's  scientific 
ability  is : 

"As  another  measure  of  economy,  Whalen  did  away  with  the  toilet  paper  in  the 
lavatory  and  hung  a  single  roll  over  the  wash  basins,  with  the  following  notice 
above  it :  *  Tear  off  as  much  as  you  need  from  this  roll ;  no  more  paper  will  be 
placed  in  closets.' " 

The  writer  says  thatt  this  foolish  scheme  was  abandoned  in  about  a  week. 
The  rest  of  the  letter  is  quite  interesting,  and  would  indicate 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  epitomize  it?  You  have  given  the  typical  com- 
phiints;  are  there  any  besides  that? 

Mr.  ItrssKLL.  First,  he  gave  Wlmlen's  pedigree  in  three  paragraphs,  which  I 
wish  to  assure  you  is  not  at  all  favorable,  and  he  proceeds ;  he  says,  "  Then  he 
inaugurated  the  recorder  slip  and  cost-per-message  systems.  He  formed  a  corps 
of  delivery  clerks  to  carry  the  systems  into  operation  and,  by  threatening  and 
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browbeating,  mnde  the  operators  work  at  high  tension  for  nine  hours  a  day 
without  any  rest,  except  for  dinner.  The  short  relief,  which  was  designed  to 
give  the  operators  a  few  minutes  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  to  answer 
nature's  calls,  was  abolished;  lunch  reliefs  were  irregular;  business  was  de- 
layed ;  everything  within  the  law,  and  without  for  that  matter,  was  done  to  cut 
down  expenses." 

Now-,  I  do  not  like  to  dispute  Mr.  Reynolds's  statement  that  everything  is 
pleasant  and  harmonious  in  the  telegraph  service.  We  have,  on  occasion,  when 
particularly  flagrant  reports  were  made  to  us,  written  letters  to  the  president 
of  the  company,  or  the  general  manager,  setting  forth  the  complaint,  if  we  could 
do  so  without  mentioning  any  particular  individual.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of 
any  remedy  being  made  in  those  cases. 

I  have  here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  who  was,  at  the  time  of 
giving  that  testimony,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  in  1901.  and  it  is  his 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission.  The  gist  of  his  testimony  is  this : 
That  for  15  years,  from  1883 — or  for  17  years — from  1883  to  1901,  the  wages  paid 
by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  did  not  exceed  those  paid  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  that  they  paid  the  same  wages ;  and  Mr.  Chandler  admits  that 
fact,  and  I  cite  it  here  to  showT  that  there  has  been  no  advance  in  wages  covered 
by  the  period  of  Mr.  Chandler's  testimony. 

I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carlton  and  Mr.  Brooks  as  to  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  union  and  union  officers.  Might  we  not,  with  much  justice, 
charge  incompetency  to  men  who  would  maintain  a  policy  that  could  have  no 
other  result  but  a  strike  and  who  would  defer  until  the  very  last  minute  before 
taking  any  step  toward  preventing  a  strike  that  they  knew  to  be  almost  inevi- 
table? Might  we  not  with  equal  force  question  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
great  power  of  the  company  has  been  used  for  many  years  past?  Has  it  always 
been  used  wisely,  beneficently?  Were  there  no  abuses  of  it,  no  injustices?  We 
think  that  even  a  casual  investigation  of  that  record  should  cause  them  to  hesi- 
tate to  criticize  others.  As  to  agreements,  what  about  the  action  of  Col  dowry 
in  demanding  that  the  United  Press  break  its  contract  with  our  union  in  1908? 
If  that  was  justifiable,  why  criticize  the  unions? 

I  have  here  an  example  of  the  speed-up  system,  or  the  increase  in  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  by  an  operator  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  It  is  short, 
and  with  your  permission,  I  will  read  it : 

"  CHICAGO-NEW  YORK  WIRE. 

"  In  1907  the  operator  received  $88  per  month,  and  300  messages  was  regarded 
as  a  day's  work.  To-day,  on  the  same  wire,  the  operator  receives  $100  per 
month,  and  he  is  required  to  do  480  messages.  Increase  in  wages  15  per  cent ; 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  demanded,  60  per  cent. 

"  For  instance,  the  New  York-Chicago  operator  in  1907  was  paid  1  cent  per 
message  over  300.  If  he  did  480  his  day's  work  would  net  him  $5.18.  To-day 
lie  receives  $3.84  for  480  messages,  which  wage,  it  will  be  seen,  is  based  on  a 
rate  of  80  cents  per  100,  or  a  reduction  of  35  per  cent. 

"The  terms  'bonus'  and  'premium'  are  synonomous.  The  bonus  or  premium  is 
paid  for  excess  work.  The  telegrapher  working  a  premium  wire  in  1915  receives 
20  per  cent  less  for  the  same  work  than  was  received  in  1907." 

As  a  little  example  of  the  pressure  applied  to  operators  in  following  out  this 
speeding-up  system,  I  cite  the  original  note  from  the  chief  operator,  or  some 
official,  at  Milwaukee  who  signed  "  C.  W."  and  which  was  addressed  to  the  two 
operators  working  the  Chicago-Milwaukee  line.  He  says,  "  The  wire  you  are 
working  should  carry  1,000  messages  a  day.  Our  sending  side  carried  only  415 
messages,  85  short  of  the  average.  What  excuse  have  you  to  offer? — C.  W." 

The  wage  in  1907  for  3,000  messages  on  that  same  wire  was  $82.50.  The  wage 
paid  in  1913  or  1914  was  $100.  The  wire  was  later  abandoned  and  the  circuit 
piit  into  what  they  call  the  printer.  As  has  been  explained  here,  cheaper  labor 
is  hired. 

Those  figures  show  that  the  work  demanded  increased  6G§  per  cent,  or  from 
300  to  500  messages,  while  the  increase  from  $82.50  to  $100  made  21  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  they  were  demanding  three  times  the  work  for  the  amount  of 
increase. 

In  connection  with  the  wages,  no  increase  can  be,  maintained  in  these  telegraph 
companies  without  some  sort  of  an  agreement.  There  is  in  existence  what  teleg- 
raphers refer  to  as  the  sliding  scale,  a  system  of  undercutting.  If  a  $100  man  is 
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discharged,  very  frequently  they  would  put  a  $95  man  in  his  place,  or  move  over 
a  $95  man  to  do  the  work.  That  was  formerly  $100,  etc.  So  that  the  maximum 
rates  are  constantly  cut  from  under. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  instance  of  that  kind  in  Chicago?  You 
heard  the  statement  Mr.  Carroll  made  upon  that  subject,  that  it  is  absolutely 
Dot  the  practice  here? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  do  what? 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  discharge  the  higher-priced  men. 

Mr.  RUSSELL..  To  do  justice  to  Mr.  Carroll,  I  made  some  inquiries,  such  as  I 
was  able  to  do,  and  I  found  that  the  top  rate,  which  is  $100,  is  about  the  same  as 
it  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  But  this  $100  a  month  I  do  not  believe  exists  in  over 
2  per  cent  of  the  operators  in  the  Chicago  office,  and  less  than  2  per  cent  as 
applied  to  the  entire  system. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  have  no  individual  instance  that  you  could  cite  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  within  the  past  two  years,  for  instance,  where  a  man  was 
discharged  from  a  $95  or  a  $100  job  and  some  one  from  a  lower  rating  put  in 
that  place? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Well,  that  requires  inside  information. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Which  I  at  all  times  am  not  able  to  get. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  see. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  heard  some  testimony  here  this  morning  from  the 
chief  operator  of  the  Postal  that  66  per  cent  of  the  office  force  had  rates  of  pay 
of.  I  believe,  $85  and  over? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Sixty-six? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  proportion  exists  to-day.  Is  that  any  smaller 
to-day  than  it  was  two  years  ago  or  one  year  ago?  Have  you  any  information 
on  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  lacking  in  that  information,  because  the  chief  operator  is 
not  very  prolific  with  the  data  on  those  questions. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  But  those  facts  could  be  determined  by  an  investiga- 
tor of  this  commission? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  For  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  any  telegrapher  in 
Boston,  the  Western  Union,  about  February  1,  1915,  assigned  six  men  to  "  split 
tricks,"  on  which  they  had  to  work  nine  hours.  It  was  a  rule  there  for  the 
split  trick  to  cover  eight  hours  actual  work.  The  hours  of  the  trick  were  9 
a.  m.  to  2  p.  in.  and  5.30  p.  m.  to  9.30  p.  m.,  covering  12£  hours  from  start  of 
work  to  finish.  That  is  an  increase  of  one  hour  to  a  day's  work  of  the  men. 

To  show  you  the  absolute  power  of  the  company  over  all  conditions,  within  a 
few  weeks,  I  understand,  this  order  was  rescinded ;  that  eight  hours  was  again 
established.  Whether  it  was  because  of  anything  that  had  come  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  a  possible  inquiry,  I  do  not  know.  The  change  was  made. 

Then  with  reference  to  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  same  office :  Rats  were 
very  plentiful  around  the  building  at  109  State  Street,  Boston.  The  company 
bought  a  quantity  of  liquid,  which  was  supposed  to  poison  and  embalm  or  petrify 
the  rats.  Some  rats  were  poisoned,  but  not  preserved.  They  decayed  and  lay 
between  floors  in  different  portions  of  buildings.  Odor  was  so  bad  that  parts 
of  flooring  were  removed  and  the  rats  taken  out.  One  operator  who  will 
be  known  by  initial  "  E,"  working  on  bank  "  C,"  found  scent  so  bad  that  he 
had  to  request  to  be  removed.  Rats  ate  holes  inside  of  men's  clothes;  initial 
"  F  " — that  stands  for  the  operator's  name ;  we  can  furnish  the  name  if  re- 
quested. Rats  mutilated  check  boy's  overcoat,  ate  lunches.  Girl  lost  her  muff; 
was  apparently  stolen,  but  later  it  was  found  where  it  had  apparently  been 
thrown  out  of  sight,  and  was  mutilated  by  rats.  Two  operators  killed  rats  on 
the  stairs. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  made  some  comparison  with  message  work  and  press  work. 
I  happen  to  be  a  press  operator  as  well  as  a  commercial  operator.  The  com- 
parison is  not  good.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  work  in  handling  messages  in 
a  given  amount  of  work,  say  2,000  words,  due  to  the  continual  use  of  the  type- 
writer line  shift  on  account  of  shorter  line;  also  closer  concentration  and  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  is  required  than  in  2,000  words  of  press.  And  every- 
body knows  that;  every  telegrapher  of  any  experience  knows  that.  I  am  told 
that  a  man  working  at  a  very  fast  rate,  such  as  these  1,000  per  day  records 
they  are  putting  in  their  publications,  that  his  motion  resembles  a  man  with 
St.  Vitus  dance.  He  is  simply  jumping  around  all  the  time,  snatching  the  blanks 
out,  putting  them  in,  and  straining  every  nerve  at  top  speed  all  the  time.  A 
strain  like  that  for  nine  hours  is  something  killing. 
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In  regard  to  the  promotions,  there  is  no  promotion  system  either  at  the  top 
or  the  bottom.  I  think  that  applies  to  both  companies.  This  refers  to  tlu» 
Western  Union.  President  Carlton  entered  the  service  of  the  company  in  1910 
and  receives  $35,000  or  upwards  per  year.  Belvidere  Brooks,  vice  president,  en- 
tered the  service  in  the  seventies,  and  receives  $12,500  as  vice  president. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  been  in  the  service  something  like  45  years  and  Mr.  Carlton  5 
years.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Carlton  was  placed  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Brooks  with- 
out any  great  length  of  service. 

.  Another  illustration:  W.  J.  Lloyd,  who  entered  the  service  in  the  seventies. 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  the  gentleman  referred  to  here  in  Chicago;  he  received  $6.500 
as  general  manager  of  the  Mountain  Division,  while  C.  H.  Gaunt,  the  man  who 
conceived  and  put  into  effect  the  spotter  system,  which,  by  the  way,  he  imported 
from  the  Santa  Fe  and  where  he  had  some  degree  of  success  with  it  and  brought 
it  over  to  the  Western  Union  and  brought  Mr.  Shoemaker  with  him.  He  gets 
$10,500,  something  like  $4,000  more  than  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  he  came  into  the  service 
five  years  ago.  He  also  gets  $2,000  more  than  the  general  manager  of  the 
eastern  division  in  New  York,  Mr.  A.  G.  Saylor,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  man  of  long- 
service.  Now,  whether  the  compensation  paid  to  Mr.  Gaunt  is  for  his  ability 
as  a  telegraph  man  or  for  the  peculiar  talent  he  may  possess  in  other  lines, 
perhaps  that  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  Kipling,  I  don't  know. 

I  will  be  through  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Carroll  said  yesterday  that  he  thought  the  longest  hours  for  telegraphers 
in  his  division  was  10  per  day,  but  we  have  a  letter  from  a  AYestern  Union  em- 
ployee which  reads  as  follows : 

"  I  am  the  night  operator  here  working  13  hours  a  night,  seven  nights  in  the 
week,  with  no  time  off  whatever,  with  a  salary  of  $50  a  month.  I  think  you 
will  find  it  the  same  in  every  night  office  of  the  Western  Union  with  reference 
to  that  particular  territory. 

"  I  know  of  a  man  who  took  up  his  case  with  the  manager  and  superintendent 
for  a  night  off  each  week,  but  the  superintendent  says  they  can  not  afford  to 
put  extra  expenses  on  the  night  work,  which  would  be  $1.65  per  week." 

We  also  have  a  letter  from  a  member  stating  that  at  Marion,  Ohio,  which  is 
in  Superintendent  Carroll's  division,  the  salaries  of  the  manager  and  the  two 
operators  was  reduced  $5  each  in  November,  1914. 

At  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  two  split  tricks  have  been  lengthened  recently 
one-half  hour  each. 

In  St.  Louis  the  common  extra  operators  have  averaged  $10  and  $12  a  month 
during  the  winter,  while  the  preferred  extra  averaged  $40  per  month,  and  the 
double  A  preferred — I  must  confess  that  I  don't  know  what  that  is;  that  is 
a  new  one  on  me,  this  double  A  preferred ;  I  must  confess  that  is  a  finer  dis- 
tinction in  the  extra  list  than  I  ever  heard  of  before;  this  double  A  I  do  not 
know. 

One  operator  received  $4.03  compensation  for  two  weeks'  work,  $4  of  which 
was  deducted  for  meal  tickets. 

The  "  on-and-off "  system  is  in  general  vogue,  whereby  the  men  wait  14 
hours  in  order  to  get  in  one  hour's  work,  and  other  cases  we  can  cite  here ;  but 
the  "  on-and-off  "  system  is  the  system  where  the  men,  as  it  has  been  told  here, 
have  to  report  in  the  morning,  and  they  are  sent  in  on  call  for  10  minutes  or  15 
minutes  or  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  then  they  are  shot  out  again  to 
wait  at  their  own  expense  until  they  are  recalled.  Such  a  thing  was  unknown 
when  I  was  a  telegrapher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 

(At  12.35  of  this  Thursday,  April  15,  1915,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.) 

AFTER  RECESS 2   P.   M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Russell. 

TESTIM01TY   OF  MR.   WESLEY   RUSSELL— Continued. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  here  just  a  few  more  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I 
will  be  through. 

The  policy  as  announced  here  by  the  telegraph  companies,  having  closed  every 
avenue  of  appeal  either  on  behalf  of  the  employees  or  their  representatives,  this 
is  the  only  bar  to  which  we  can  appeal — the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
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We  have  concluded  our  case.  We  believe  the  testimony  lias  borne  out  our 
contentions,  and  we  sum  up  as  follows : 

Wages:  We  agree  with  the  statement  of  President  Curl  ton  and  Vice  President 
Brooks,  of  the  Western  Union,  that  the  operators  are  underpaid  and  that  our 
wages  should  be  increased. 

We  think  the  testimony  of  Postal  telegraphers  who  appeared  before  your 
honorable  body  amply  refutes  the  statements  of  Vice  President  Reynolds. 

Hours:  Hours  of  labor  are  too  long.  We  have  shown  the  tendency  is  to 
make  them  still  longer. 

The  English  system  of  7£  hours  for  day  work  and  7  hours  for  night  work  is 
amply  sufficient. 

We  present  herewith  the  testimony  of  three  presidents  of  telegraph  com- 
panies on  this  subject,  as  follows : 

On  February  23,  1866,  the  United  States  Senate  having  under  discussion  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  telegraph  system  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  requested  of  the  Postmaster  General  certain  information 
relative  thereto,  which  he  secured,  or  attempted  to  secure,  through  interroga- 
tories submitted  to  the  telegraph  companies.  The  three  principal  telegraph  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  country  at  that  time  replied  with  a  joint  letter, 
in  which  appeared  the  following  statement:  "There  is  also  in  the  tension  in 
the  brain  of  an  operator  a  limit  to  all  use  of  the  wires  when  crowded  to  their 
capacity.  The  necessary  absorption  of  the  mind  is  exhausting.  To  crowd  the 
work  beyond  a  certain  rate  would  require  relays  of  men  to  relieve  each  other. 
Six  hours  continual  service  of  this  character  is  all  that  a  young  person  is  capable 
of  performing  and  maintain  health." 

This  letter  was  signed  by  Edward  S.  Sandford,  president  American  Telegraph 
Co. ;  J.  H.  Wade,  president,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  and  William  Orton, 
president  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Co. 

After  the  consolidation  of  these  three  companies  William  Orton  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union,  and  remained  in  that  position  for  years ;  but  neither 
he  nor  any  succeeding  president  of  the  Western  Union  ever  inaugurated  the 
six-hour  day. 

The  instance  related  is  an  example  of  argument  the  company  has  put  forth 
as  a  deterrent  to  Government  ownership. 

Amount  of  work :  We  believe  that  we  have  proven  that  the  amount  of  work 
demanded  has  steadily  increased  until  now  three  and  four  times  the  amount  of 
labor  is  exacted,  for  a  lower  wage  and  under  much  worse  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, than  existed  40  to  50  years  ago.  If  telegraph  officials  believed  then  that 
six  hours'  work  was  an  adequate  workday,  when  150  or  200  messages  was  the 
standard,  what  is  to  be  said  of  it  to-day,  when  480  messages  are  demanded  by 
the  Western  Union  for  a  day,  as  against  300  only  a  few  years  ago? 

Working  conditions:  We  have  also  shown  the  shameful  abuses  of  necessary 
reliefs,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  lack  of  promptness  in  lunch  relief.  These 
reliefs  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  workmen.  A 
short  relief  should  not  only  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  for  natural  reasons,  but 
also  as  a  restful  relaxation  in  the  day's  work. 

Speeding  up :  We  have  shown  the  speeding-up  process — the  driving  and  hound- 
ing of  telegraphers  by  both  companies  to  get  the  last  possible  ounce  of  strength 
from  the  telegrapher. 

Extra  lists:  We  have  shown  the  extra  lists  as  having  been  increased  from 
7  hours  for  a  day's  work  to  8  and  9  hours.  When  the  shorter  workday  pre- 
vailed, on  the  waiting  list  the  tendency  was  to  put  men  on  regular  promptly; 
the  reverse  is  true  now.  It  is  a  device  to  throw  the  entire  burden  of  lulls  in 
traffic  upon  the  worker. 

Automatics:  That  the  company  has  largely  developed  automatic  machines, 
operated  by  cheap  labor  at  $25  to  $45  per  month,  while  large  numbers  of  Morse 
men,  with  years  of  experience,  were  half  starving  on  the  extra  list. 

Telegraph  schools  operated  by  the  company  have  been  shown  to  be  turning 
out  a  continual  stream  of  new  recruits  into  the  service  and  advertising  it  as  the 
only  business  not  overcrowded. 

Finance :  That  the  Western  Union  has  made  some  remarkable  stock  dividends ; 
that  the  present  capitalization  is  excessively  watered. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  summing  up  would  be  complete  without  suggesting 
remedies  for  the  evils  we  have  shown  to  exist. 

The  right  to  organize  should  be  recognized.  This  would  promote  a  better 
feeling.  We  have  been  accused  of  lack  of  responsibility.  Could  we  not  with 
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equal  justice  charge  officials,  who  by  denying  the  right  to  organize  precipitate  a 
strike,  with  ineompetency?    We  are  intelligent  men.    We  have  learned  from  our 
experience.    We  want  to  enjoy  in  our  industry  the  rights  we  enjoy  as  citizens. 
Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    You  may  be  excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JACOB  BOBBINS. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  State  your  name. 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  Jacob  Bobbins. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  KOBBINS.  I  am  connected  with  a  tobacco  factory  in  the  East. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Do  you  live  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  At  1138  South  Ashland  Boulevard. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  We  understand  that  you  have  made  some  study,  or, 
rather,  are  familiar  in  some  way  with  the  condition  of  messenger  boys,  a  sub- 
ject we  have  had  up  here  during  the  past  week.  Is  that  correct?  Have  you 
made  any  such  investigation?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  I  have  a  good  idea  of  the  life  of  a  messenger  boy,  because  I 
made  a  personal  study  of  it. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Tell  us  just  what  you  know  about  it;  wrhat  they 
do,  and  their  hours  of  work  and  where  they  work,  and  any  matter  that  you 
believe  would  be  of  interest  to  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  I  have  been  watching  the  messenger  boys  since  1903,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  a  boy — I  have  not  as  yet  met  a  boy  that  claimed  he  was  satis- 
fied with  conditions,  with  his  treatment.  I  never  yet  met  a  boy  who  told  me 
that  he  earned  more  than  $9  a  week  without  losing  any  sleep  over  it  or  without 
going  without  his  meals.  I  have  known  of  messenger  boys  hanging  around  the 
messenger  room  there,  the  waiting  room,  for  several  days,  and  I  have  known 
of  mothers  going  after  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an  institution  in 
this  country  that  abuses  boys  more  than  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
Whenever  you  see  a  natural  boy — a  rosy -cheeked  boy — delivering  messages, 
you  can  be  sure  this  boy  has  only  been  on  the  job  a  week  or  two.  They  are 
generally  overworked;  they  have  no  chance  for  advancement;  they  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to ;  and  the  only  time  a  boy  becomes  a  messenger  boy 
is  after  he  searched  all  over  for  another  position,  perhaps  for  weeks,  and  can 
not  find  one. 

I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  here,  and  I  have  not  brought  anything  with  me. 
The  only  things  I  can  tell  you  is  what  I  can  think  of  right  now. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Where  have  you  lived  in  the  last  few  years?  In 
Chicago  all  the  time? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  I  have  lived  in  Chicago  for  the  last  20  years. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Where  have  you  observed  the  boys  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  I  conduct  several  boy's  clubs  here  in  the  city. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  You  say  you  conduct  boy's  clubs? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  What  is  the  object  of  those  clubs?  What  do  you 
do  for  the  boys? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  One  of  my  clubs  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  the  boys  who 
have  been  turned  out  of  institutions  with  instructions  to  go  out  and  make  a 
living.  We  have  a  boy  committee  whose  business  it  is  to  secure  such  boys 
positions  and  find  homes  for  them  if  possible. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Are  you  associated  with  other  men  and  women  in 
this  work,  or  is  it  a  work  of  your  own  volitation? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  In  all  but  one  organization  I  am  doing  this  work  alone.  We 
have  what  is  known  as  the  Boy  Brotherhood  Republic.  There  are  seven  men 
and  women  who  have  charge  of  this  particular  organization,  and  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  them.  All  this  other  work  I  do  myself. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Have  you  ever  been  with  messenger  boys  on 
errands  that  they  were  sent  on  about  the  city? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  I  went  so  far  as  to  apply  for  a  position  as  a  messenger  boy, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  I  secured  a  position  with  the  Western  Union, 
and  I  ran  messages  for  one  night.  My  purpose  in  doing  that  was  to  get  facts 
and  know  the  life  of  the  messenger  boy. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Where  did  you  run  messages  that  one  night? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  I  delivered  63  messages  throughout  the  city,  and  the  \vorst  thing 
I  can  remember  in  the  way  of  treatment  from  the  Western  Union  is  that  the 
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boys  are  supposed  to  work  8  hours.  When  my  8  hours  was  up,  I  had  just  5 
more  minutes  to  work,  and  when  I  came  in  from  delivering  a  message  they 
looked  at  the  clock  and  called  my  number  and  gave  me  a  message  to  deliver 
which  took  me  an  hour  and  eight  minutes  to  deliver.  I  did  not  get  paid  for 
that.  I  made  the  remark  to  some  of  the  boys,  and  they  said,  "  That  is  nothing 
new ;  we  get  that  stuff  every  night." 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  are  these  clubs  you  are  conducting  main- 
tained? 

Mr.  BOBBINS.  Every  boy  pays  dues. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  dues  do  they  pay? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  Fifteen  cents  a  month ;  one  club  5  cents  a  week. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  boys  are  there? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  The  largest  one  I  have  is  150  members. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  income  go  to  you  from  conducting  the 
club? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  No;  they  have  their  own  treasurer  and  secretary. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  are  you  compensated  for  the  services  you 
render  ? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  I  only  do  this  when  I  have  time — evenings  and  Sundays. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  are  engaged  in  other  business? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  say  you  delivered  that  one  night  63  telegrams? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  Sixty-three  messages ;  they  were  not  all  telegrams.  I  was  sent 
out  on  errands,  too. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  So  there  were  03  separate  calls  that  you  at- 
tended to? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  one  took  an  hour  and  eight  minutes  to  deliver? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  The  last  one  took  an  hour  and  eight  minutes.  If  I  could  have 
gotten  my  car  in  time,  I  could  have  made  better  time,  but  that  was  after  mid- 
night, and  I  had  to  go  to  the  North  Side,  and  they  knew  cars  only  ran  once  an 
hour. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Did  they  furnish  you  car  fare? 

Mr.  ROBBINS.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  You  will   be  excused,  Mr.  Bobbins. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT   OF  MR.   NEWCOMB   CARLTON. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  Co., 

195  Broadway,  Neiv  York,  May  18,  1915. 
LEWIS  K.  BROWN,  Esq., 

Xcc.  U.  &.  Com  mission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  llth  inst.,  I  find  on  inquiry  that 
the  number  of  special  agents  changes  as  conditions  in  our  service  alter  and 
that  there  is  no  regular  number  so  employed.  Their  disbursements  are  paid 
locally  by  the  chief  operators  or  district  traffic  superintendents  under  authority 
by  the  division  chiefs,  and  in  total  amount  to  but  ilttle.  We  can  not  give  you 
the  names  of  the  special  agents. 

We  have  not  yet  completed  our  inquiry  regarding  the  messenger  boys,  although 
I  have  a  report  on  the  Chicago  matter.  In  October,  1914,  Jem  Jim,  a  Chinese 
vvas  charged  with  manufacturing  opium  for  smoking  purposes,  the  trial  being 
the  outcome  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  United  States  grand  jury  in 
July,  1914,  in  connection  with  the  drug  traffic.  Five  of  our  messengers  from 
the  Lexington  Hotel  branch  office  were  called,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mes- 
senger No.  172,  colored,  all  testified  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  packages  handled  by  them.  Messenger  No.  172  testified  that  he  had  on  sev- 
eral different  occasions  secured  opium  from  the  defendant  and  taken  it  to  a 
flat  on  Cottage  Grove  Avenue.  This  witness,  however,  became  nervous  and 
confused  under  examination.  The  case  was  given  to  the  jury  and  the  defendant 
acquitted,  and  although  we  had  been  subpo?naed  to  appear  in  court  with  all 
messenger  records  from  January  to  July,  1914,  this  testimony  was  not  needed. 
Based  on  an  investigation  at  Chicago  just  concluded,  it  is  my  opinion  that  our 
employees  were  not  aware  of  the  class  of  business  being  handled.  We  had  no 
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call  boxes  in  houses  of  ill-repute  or  in  saloons  in  the  district  served  by  this 
branch,  and  all  requests  for  service  were  received  by  telephone,  messengers 
being  merely  instructed  to  go  to  a  certain  address  and  get  a  package  of 
laundry,  groceries,  luncheon,  etc.  Instructions  were  issued  in  July,  1914,  that 
no  messenger  boy  be  allowed  to  perform  any  errand  service  of  any  kind  in  the 
Chinese  district,  and  such  instructions  have  been  carefully  followed. 

As  requested  in  your  letter  of  April  13,  I  inclose  herewith  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Employees'  Benefit  Fund  Committee  for  the  Years  1913  and  1914. 

The  transcript  of  my  evidence  before  your  commission  also  calls  for  a  copy  of 
our  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1914,  and  this  I  have 
pleasure  in  inclosing. 

Very  truly,  yours  NEWCOMB  CARLTON  President. 

HEP i A"  OF  SECRETARY  OF  COMMISSION. 

JUNE  24,  1915. 
NEWCOMB  CARLTON, 

President  tlic  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

195  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

DEAR  SIR,:  We  have  your  letter  of  May  18  in  which  you  say  : 
"  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  llth  instant,  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
number  of  special  agents  changes  as  conditions  in  our  service  alter,  and  that 
there  is  no  regular  number  so  employed.  Their  disbursements  are  paid  locally 
by  the  chief  operators  or  district  traffic  superintendents  under  authority  by  the 
division  chiefs,  and,  in  total,  amount  to  but  little.  We  can  not  give  you  the 
names  of  the  special  agents." 

In  view  of  the  changing  number  of  these  agents,  the  commission  requests  that 
they  be  furnished  with  the  number  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  on  May  1,  1915,  on  August  1,  1914,  and  on  December  31,  1913. 

The  commission  also  requests  that  it  be  advised  as  to  the  outcome  of  your 
inquiry  regarding  messenger  boys  in  Chicago. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  this  matter  of  special  agents,  and  very 
earnestly  request  that  this  information  be  furnished  us  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

LEWIS  K.  BROWN,  Secretary. 

REPLY  OF  MR.  LEWIS  McKisicx. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  Co., 

195  Broadicay,  New  York,  June  29,  1915. 
LEWIS  K.  BROWN,  Esq., 

Secretary  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  Chicago,  III. 
DEAR  SIR:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Carlton,  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  June  24.     Our  records  appear  to  show  that  the  following  special 
agents  were  employed  by  us  on  the  dates  you  mention :  December  31,  1913,  13 ; 
August  1,  1914,  13;  May  1,  1915,  18. 

With  reference  to  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter,  we  think.  Mr.  Carlton's 
letter  of  May  18  fully  covers  the  result  of  our  inquiry  regarding  the  Chicago 
messenger  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

LEWIS  McKisiCK,  A*$t.  to  President. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENT    OF    SYLVESTEK    J.    XONENKAMP. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TELEGRAPHERS'  UNION  OF  AMERICA, 

Chicago,  IlL,  June  12,  1915. 
Mr.  FBANK  P.  WALSH, 

Chairman  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  City. 
DEAR  SIR:  During  the  hearings  of  your  commission  into  the  tel?graph  con- 
ditions you  requested  that  Division  Traffic  Superintendent  Carroll  furnish  a 
full  report  dealing  with  the  discharge  of  the  men  in  St.  Louis. 

Inasmuch  as  Superintendent  Armstrong  has  attributed  these  discharges  to 
Mr.  Carroll,  despite  that  gentleman's  professed  ignorance  of  the  causes  for  their 
dismissal  and  the  disposition  of  Carroll  and  others  to  conceal  the  facts,  I  feel 
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that  you  should  have  a  detailed  report  of  the  St.  Louis  lockout  from  our  point 
of  view.    I  am  inclosing  the  same  herewith,  as  follows : 

A  copy  of  my  letter  of  even  date  to  President  Carlton. 

A  statement  covering  the  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute,  May  2  to  14,  inc. 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  men  locked  outr  reasons/  etc. 

An  individual  history  of  each  case.  These  are  supplementary  to  the  copy  of 
my  letter  to  President  Carlton  dated  April  30  and  filed  with  your  commission. 

While  the  Western  Union  officials  made  certain  statements  as  well  as  promises 
to  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Win.  Blackmail,  these  gentlemen  have  not 
only  made  false  statements  about  every  material  fact  at  issue,  but  have  broken 
every  promise  made  in  their  agreements  with  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
Mr.  Blackman. 

Superintendent  Armstrong,  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  negotiations,  is  our 
authority  for  the  statement  that  within  48  hours  after  Mr.  Carroll  entered  into 
his  last  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Commissioner,  he  (Carroll)  issued  instructions 
to  Armstrong  not  to  live  lip  to  the  promises  made.  The  defense  of  these  men  Ls 
that  their  actions  are  controlled  from  New  York. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.   J.  KONENKAMP, 

Interna i iowi  I  President. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  TELEGRAPHERS'  UNION  OF  AMERICA, 

Chicago,  III,  June  12,  1015. 
NEW  to  MB  CARLTOX, 

President  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

Neto  York,  N»  T. 

DEAR  SIR  :  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  April  20,  pertaining  to  the  St.  Louis 
lockout,  I  am  filing  supplementary  information  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  covering  the  events  May 
2  to  15,  inclusive,  in  order  that  the  agreement  breaking  record  of  your  company 
in  this  affair  may  be  complete  and  a  matter  of  record. 

The  data  consists  of  my  statement  of  even  date  embodying  the  report  of  Mr. 
George  A.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  grievance  committee  of  the  Western 
Union  System  Division.  Mr.  Smith  was  present  at  the  conference  between 
Commissioner  Blackman  and  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Carroll  representing  your 
company.  I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  statement  herewith. 

In  addition  to  this  I  am  forwarding  to  the  department  and  the  commission 
a  table  showing  the  details  of  the  lockout,  also  a  supplementary  history  cover- 
ing each  individual  case. 

While  the  officials  referred  to  have  endeavored  to  shift  the  responsibility  for 
this  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  with  all  of  the  accompanying  lying  and  trickery, 
to  New  York,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  represents  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany, since  it  places  those  concerned  in  a  very  had  light,  to  say  the  least. 

However,  the  Western  Union's  policy  of  repression  is  about  to  fail  again 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  Your  telegrahers  and  other  employees  are  continuing  to 
organize  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Must  the  history  of  1907  be  repeated  in 
full,  or  will  you  meet  the  situation  by  allowing  your  employees  to  air  their 
collective  grievances  before  the  volcanic  upheaval  comes? 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  will  meekly  surrender  our  rights.  The  com- 
mercial telegraphers  of  the  United  States  are  making  no  demand  of  the  Western 
Union  except  for  freedom.  We  deny  the  right  of  that  company  to  interfere  in 
our  personal  affairs  and  in  the  rights  of  citizens,  which  includes  the  right  to 
belong  to  a  labor  union,  if  the  men  so  desire,  without  fear  of  the  discharge  and 
the  black  list.  It  is  wrong  for  your  company  to  continue  to  demand  that  men 
and  women  surrender  their  constitutional  liberties  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
Public  opinion  sustains  this  position,  and  you  have  admitted  this  in  your  testi- 
mony before  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  when  you  said  the 
men  had  a  right  to  organize.  In  this  testimony  you  also  expressed  your  belief 
in  collective  bargaining,  as  well  as  admitting  that  your  system  of  repression 
-was  unjust. 

In  this  testimony  you  convicted  your  minor  officials  of  gross  wrongs  against 
the  rank  and  file  of  your  employees  when  you  admitted  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
grievances  submitted  to  you  were  just  cause  for  complaint,  to  say  nothinir  of 
the  thousands  that  you  did  not  hear  of  or  hear  fully. 
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In  this  testimony  you  admitted  that  your  employees  were  grossly  underpaid, 
and  your  general  manager  of  1912  conceded  our  case  when  he  admitted  that 
the  conditions  we  cited,  covering  a  long  period  of  years,  constituted  a  grave 
economic  injustice  to  Western  Union  employees. 

The  Western  Union  policy  of  oppression  is  a  confession  of  weakness.  The 
officials  responsible  for  this  policy  lay  themselves  open  to  the  following  charges : 

(1)  The  company  distrusts  its  employees  and  lias  no  faith  in  their  honesty 
and  integrity.     They  have  so  little  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  company's  posi- 
tion or  in  the  competency  of  its  officials  to  defend  it  and  to  dole  out  justice 
that  they  dare  not  deal  with  a  committee  of  employees,  but  must  rule  with  an 
iron  hand. 

(2)  The  company  is  opposed  to  applying  to  its  affairs  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  is  founded  and  denies  its  employees  the  ordinary  rights 
of  citizens;  for  example,  your  own  testimony  that  men  were  discharged  because 
the  company  officials  did  not  like  their  associations,  i.  e.,  the  company  officials 
were  the  arbiters  of  the  telegraphers'  social  life  and  friendship  ties.     If  these 
were  disapproved  by  the  employer  the  employee  must   surrender  either  his 
friends  and  their  society  or  else  his  position  and  his  only  means  of  a  livelihood. 

(3)  The  company  feels  that  its  officials  dare  not  follow  out  the  course  laid 
down  by  other  corporations  in  dealing  with  a  committee  of  its  own  employees 
legitimately  selected,  or  with  the  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  present  management  of  the  company  feels  that  it  is 
not  competent  to  discuss  labor  conditions  in  the  telegraph  with  the  humble 
workers  in  the  offices,  and  for  this  reason  mu^t  rule  by  force  rather  than  by 
persuasion?  I  do  not  think  so,  although  this  charge  is  believed  by  many  of  your 
employees,  and  so  long  as  the  Western  Union  opposes  its  employees  exercising 
their  fundamental  rights  of  free  men  and  free  women  these  charges  will  stand. 

You  have  expressed  your  belief  in  organization,  and  on  behalf  of  a  large 
percentage  of  your  employees  who  dare  not  put  the  question,  may  I  ask: 

What  sort  of  a  legitimate,  organization  or  labor  union  could  they  form  that 
would  meet  with  your  approval  or  would  be  in  accord  with  your  ideas? 

What  sort  of  collective  bargaining  do  you  favor? 

The  commercial  telegraphers  of  the  country  are  aroused,  and  they  feel  that 
some  answer  should  be  given.    They  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  along 
any  reasonable  lines  that  you  may  see  fit  to  outline,  but  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  such  cooperation  must  be  their  freedom.    This  they  demand. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  .T.  KONENKAMP. 
International  President. 

A  STATEMENT  or  THE  ST.  Louis  LOCKOUT  COVERING  EVKXTS  MAY  2  TO  14,  AS  A 
SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  PRESIDENT  NEWCOMB  CARLTON, 
DATED  APRIL  30,  1915. 

By  S.  J.  Konenkamp. 

The  lockout  of  union  men  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  St.  Lonis 
from  its  inception  on  February  26  until  April  30,  was  covered  in  my  letter  to 
President  Carlton  on  the  date  last  mentioned. 

At  the  request  of  the  members  in  St.  Louis  I  returned  to  that  city  on  May  2  to 
attend  their  meeting,  when  the  committee  reported  that  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany had  ignored  every  phase  of  the  agreement  entered  into  one  month  previous. 
The  members  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  company  felt  confident  of  having 
deceived  the  commissioner  of  conciliation  and  the  general  public  as  to  its  real 
position,  hence  they  favored  an  immediate  declaration  of  a  strike.  However, 
upon  receiving  word  that  Commissioner  Blackman  was  returning  to  the  city 
to  investigate  the  situation,  they  decided  to  await  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  understanding. 

Mr.  Blackman  arrived  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  and  conferred  with  the  men.  He 
was  apprised  of  the  situation  and  furnished  with  documentary  proof  to  sus- 
tain the  contentions  of  the  men.  Mr.  Blackman  then  conferred  with  Messrs. 
Armstrong  and  Alger  and  later  quoted  these  officials  as  denying  positively  and 
emphatically  that  they  had  broken  their  agreement  or  that  any  persons  had 
been  asked  to  surrender  their  union  cards.  When  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  at  least  21  operators  had  been  hired  in  violation  of  the  agreement  of 
April  2,  while  exactly  this  number  of  locked-out  men  were  awaiting  reinstate- 
ment, the  officials  contended  with  Mr.  Blackman  that  these  applications  were 
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on  file  April  2,  hence  had  preference  over  the  men  locked  out.  This  was  not  the 
understanding  of  the  commissioner  nor  of  the  union  men,  but  even  this  weak 
excuse  for  broken  promises  was  proven  to  be  false  by  the  statements  of  the 
men  who  had  been  so  employed. 

The  denial  that  anyone  had  been  asked  to  surrender  their  union  cards  was 
also  proven  to  be  false  by  statements  of  the  men  who  had  been  asked  by  Supt. 
Armstrong  and  Chief  Operator  Alger  to  turn  in  their  cards,  as  well  as  by 
documentary  proof  to  show  that  every  person  was  required  to  do  this  as  the 
first  condition  of  reemployment.  It  was  shown  that  the  officials  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  dictate  the  letters  which  accompany  the  cards  returned  to  union 
headquarters. 

Commissioner  Blackmail  asked  if  the  company  would  consent  to  transfer 
some  of  the  locked-out  men  to  other  offices,  Supt.  Armstrong  promised  to  try 
to  bring  this  about,  and  to  report  the  next  morning.  That  night  the  men 
learned  what  to  expect  through  the  receipt  of  messages  telling  of  the  number 
of  strike  breakers  that  were  being  rushed  to  St.  Louis.  Nevertheless,  they 
decided  to  await  the  results  of  the  next  day's  conference.' 

The  important  events  of  that  meeting  are  outlined  in  the  following  report 
from  George  A.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  local  grievance  committee: 

"  ST.  Louis,  May  22,  1915. 
"  S.  J.  KONE^KAMP, 

Intl.  President  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  Chicago. 

"  DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  for  a  statement 
covering  negotiations  with  the  Western  Union,  I  submit  the  following  report: 

"  On  Wednesday,  May  5,  I  called  upon  the  local  officials  with  Mr.  William 
Blackmail,  United  States  commissioner  of  conciliation,  to  discuss  the  violations 
of  the  agreement  of  April  2.  Supts.  Carroll  and  Armstrong  represented  the 
company.  The.  conference  lasted  over  two  hours  and  both  of  the  officials  denied 
discriminating  against  union  men  and  said  they  would  not  do  so.  Our  discus- 
sion lasted  over  two  hours  and  ended  in  Messrs.  Carroll  and  Armstrong  agree- 
ing to  reinstate  5  or  6  men  within  the  next  few  days  without  their  surrendering 
their  cards ;  that  no  outsiders  would  be  employed  until  all  of  the  men  named  in 
the  list  of  21  were  reinstated,  and  promised  that  the  agreement  of  April  2 
Would  be  adhered  to.  They  assured  Mr.  Blackman  that  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  his  returning  to  St.  Louis  in  this  matter. 

"  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  be  the  spokesman  for  the  men  involved,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  men  would  be  submitted  to  me  and  checked  up  as  being  in  the 
list  of  21  before  they  would  be  reinstated.  Mr.  Carroll  asked  us  to  agree  to 
consider  the  names  of  5  men  on  this  list  already  submitted  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 
Mr.  Carroll  stated  that  my  name  headed  the  list.  I  agreed  to  let  them  select 
the  men  with  the  exception  of  myself.  I  asked  that  my  name  should  be  con- 
sidered after  10  of  the  others  had  been  reinstated.  Mr.  Blackman  thought 
this  suggestion  a  good  one,  and  the  officials  agreed  to  it.  We  then  retired  to 
report  the  result  of  the  meeting  to  the  men,  who  agreed  to  postpone  any  fur- 
ther action  for  the  present. 

"  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Blackman  told  me  that  he  had  called  upon 
Messrs.  Carroll  and  Armstrong,  and  they  had  reassured  him  that  there  would 
be  no  further  trouble. 

"As  per  my  understanding  with  the  officials,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Armstrong 
on  May  7,  when  he  stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  the  matter  up  on 
account  of  pressing  business  and  to  call  again,  asking  if  this  was  agreeable,  to 
which  I  replied,  '  Yes.'  That  was  in  the  presence  of  Supt.  Carroll. 

"  On  May  8  Mr.  Armstrong  promised  to  go  over  the  list  with  Chief  Operator 
O.  R.  Alger,  in  order  to  reinstate  some  of  the  men  on  the  following  Monday,  the 
10th.  I  insisted  that  they  do  this  in  order  to  show  their  good  faith. 

"  When  I  met  Mr.  Armstrong  on  Monday  I  learned  that  they  were  going  to 
reinstate  Messrs.  Friedman,  Fox,  and  Leonard.  I  objected  to  this  since  these 
men  had  complied  with  the  company's  request  to  turn  in  their  cards  and  for 
this  reason  had  not  been  included  in  the  list  of  21  discussed  on  the  5th  inst.  At 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Armstrong  said  that  Carroll  had  "  pulled  a  bone  "  and  left  him 
"the  goat"  to  square  matters  with  me;  that  despite  Carroll's  statement  to  the 
contrary  he  (Armstrong)  was  under  instructions  from  Carroll  not  to  reinstate 
anyone  unless  they  surrendered  their  cards.  I  protested  against  this,  since  it 
was  a  violation  of  every  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Blackman  and  myself. 

"  I  called  again  on  May  11  and  learned  that  Mr.  Armstrong  was  out  of  the  city. 
I  called  on  May  12  and  13  to  discuss  the  agreement,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  said 
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again  that  no  per.>un  Uniid  go  to  work  until  they  surrendered  their  union  card-; 
to  the  company.  He  said  that  lie  had  submitted  the  name  of  J.  B.  Overman, 
who,  according  to  Armstrong,  had  secretly  surrendered  his  card  and  had  been 
endeavoring  for  the  past  three  weeks  to  get  back,  while  ostensibly  standing 
loyal  to  his  union  obligations;  also  the  name  of  Steve  Donahue,  one  of  the  men 
who  had  clamored  strongly  for  a  strike  at  the  beginning  but  had  weakened ;  also 
the  name  of  Willie  Bohan,  a  nonunion  employee  who  had  been  discharged  for 
gambling.  I  objected  to  these  men  being  given  preference,  since  compel  ling  tin-- 
surrender of  cards  was  another  violation  of  the  agreement.  At  this  meeting  I 
pleaded  with  Armstrong  to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  suggesting  three  men  to  bo 
reinstated  the  following  morning,  but  he  said  he  could  not  reinstate  anyone 
unless  they  surrendered  their  card.  , 

"  Then  I  stated  that  there  was  no  use  for  me  taking  up  any  more  of  his  valu- 
able time,  since  we  could  not  accomplish  anything  unless  the  men  surrendered 
their  cards,  to  which  I  refused  to  be  a  party  in  any  way  whatsoever.  When  I 
got  up  to  go  Mr.  Armstrong  asked  if  I  would  go  to  Kansas  City  that  night,  but 
I  said  *  St.  Louis  is  my  home.  My  family  is  here,  and  this  is  the  proper  place 
for  me.'  I  asked  him  to  send  three  of  our  members  to  Kansas  City  and  put 
three  more  to  work  here  the  following  morning.  He  replied  that  this  was  im- 
possible. I  said :  '  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done,  then,  except  for  me  to  make 
my  report  to  President  Konenkamp  and  Commissioner  Blackmail.' 

"  I  made  my  report  to  the  meeting  of  that  dote  (May  13),  and  it  was  decided 
to  declare  a  strike  without  further  delay.  The  company  broke  every  promise 
made.  Their  officials  have  not  told  the  truth,  and  in  my  judgment  there  was  no 
possible  chance  of  avoiding  one  of  two  courses — either  surrender  our  rights 
as  American  citizens  and  as  men  of  principle  and  character  or  striking.  We 
acted  as  men  and  struck. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

GEORGE  A.  SMITH." 

These  developments  have  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  charges  made  in  the 
first  place,  namely,  that  the  men  were  locked  out  because  of  their  unionism,  is 
true.  The  Western  Union  officials  involved  have  convicted  themselves  of  lying, 
deception,  and  showing  a  total  disregard  for  their  word  given  as  a  pledge.  They 
must  be  judged  accordingly. 

S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  International  President. 

Table  of  discharges  in  St.  Louis,  Mar.  23-J1,  Ifil.j. 

Number  of  names  in  correspondence  stolen  in  St.  Louis  Feb.  26 41 

Number  of  men  discharged 48 

Number  of  operators  hired  Mar.  23  to  Apr.  2  (estimated) 50 

Number  of  operators  discharged  account  reduction  of  force,  Mar.  23-31 18 

Number  of  men  given  same  reason  for  dismissal  as  that  given  Commissioner  Blackman 5 

Number  given  different  reason  than  told  commissioner 43 

Number  of  operators  who  stated  they  surrendered  their  cards  to  St.  Louis  officials  despite  official  state- 
ments to  contrary j 12 

Number  refused  reinstatement  until  they  surrendered  their  cards  as  shown  by  records  of  May  4 21 

Number  of  operators  hired  between  Apr.  2  and  May  4,  as  per  statement  of  Chief  Operator  Alger,  ia  vio- 
lation of  agreement 21 


Cause  of  discharge. 

As  stated 
to  men. 

As  stated 
to  Mr. 
Black- 
man. 

Rein- 
stated. 

Left 
city. 

Locked 
out;  still 
in  city. 

Services  unsatisfactory 

12 

1 
3 
3 

5 
1 
4 
•> 

1 
f> 
2 
17 
2 
1 

3 
3 

Visiting  lid  clubs                                

2 
1 

2 
.... 

2 

10 
1 

I 

Bad  conduct                                                       

Drunkenness 

f> 
3 

1 

1 

"Watching  race  information                    

Bad  work 

4 
..... 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Financial  trouble  

Trouble  maker                                               .... 

Did  not  know 

19 

No  work 

3 

1 

Talked  too  much 

Reduction  of  force         '.  

2 
1 
1 
1 

Making  spectacle  of  himself             .        

Implicated  in  gambling  debt  of  $2 

i 

48 

4S 

21 

9 

18 
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INDIVIDUAL  HISTOUY  OF  KACTI  DISCHARGE  ix  ST.  Louis  ix  MARCH,  1915. 

J.  H.  Kennedy,  age  23.  With  Western  Union  at  St.  Louis  since  1010.  Dis- 
charged March  1*7.  Reason  given,  services  unsatisfactory.  Ilea.son  given  Com- 
missioner Blackman,  "  frequenting  lid  clubs."  .  Kennedy  surrendered  his  union. 
card  on  April  8,  and  was  reinstated  April  26. 

NOTE. — Each  person  reinstated  was  required  to  surrender  his  union  card  to 
Mr.  Alger  or  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  to  sign  a  letter  addressed  to  President  Koneu- 
kamp  of  the  C.  T.  U.  A., "renouncing  all  allegiance  to  the  union;  then  he  was 
required  to  keep  away  from  the  other  men  locked  out  for  a  week  or  two  and 
show  by  his  general  conduct  that  he  would  not  associate  with  union  men.  If 
his  conduct  during  this  period  was  approved  by  the  officials,  he  would  be  recom- 
mended for  reinstatement.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  word  "  reinstated  "  will 
mean  that  this  course  was  followed  by  the  individual  named. 

E.  H.  Kennedy,  age  25.  With  Western  Union  at  St.  Louis  since  1909.  Dis- 
charged March  26  for  bad  conduct.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman, 
**  frequenting  lid  clubs."  Surrendered  card  April  8,  reinstated  April  26.  When 
E.  H.  was  discharged  his  brother  chided  him  and  said  it  served  him  right, 
although  E.  H.  denied  the  truth  of  the  charge.  However,  the  indignation  of 
J.  H.  was  transferred  to  the  company  when  he  was  let  out  the  following  day 
for  the  same  reason.  He,  too,  said  there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge. 

W.  E.  Martin,  age  25.  With  Western  Union  since  1910.  Discharged  March 
26  for  being  drunk.  Martin  was  able  to  furnish  any  amount  of  proof  that  he 
had  not  been  in  a  saloon  for  months,  nor  was  he  a  drinking  man.  He  refused 
to  surrender  his  card  and  is  still  out.  *  r- .  • 

'  F.  M.  Murray,  age  22.  In  service  since  August,  1913.  Discharged  March  25 
for  drinking.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  bad  conduct."  Murray 
never  took  a  drink  in  his  life,  and  so  told  Chief  Operator  Alger.  Alger  accused 
him  of  having  been  in  East  St.  Louis  drinking  on  the  night  of  March  23.  When 
Murray  reminded  Alger  that  they  were  both  in  "  The  Candy  Kitchen  "  at  the 
very  hour  he  was  accused  of  being  in  East  St.  Louis,  Alger  replied,  "  You  may 
make  the  charge  something  else.Yo^urnry  refused  to  surrender  his  card  and 
is  still  out.  _  ._ 

Phil  Schwartz,  age  26.    In  St.  Louis  since  August,  1914.     Discharged  March 

25.  Accused  of  watching  race  information.    Schwartz  denied  this,  and  in  refut- 
ing the  charge  of  betting  on  the  races  said  that  he  had  not  done  so  in  months, 
but  inasmuch  as  he  used  to  play  the  ponies  with  Supt.  Armstrong,  this  charge 
was  used  by  the  latter  to  cover  the  real  reason,  namely,  unionism.     Schwartz 
refused  to  surrender  his  card,  and  is  still  out. 

C.  L.  Reinhardt,  age  21.  In  service  since  July,  1912.  Discharged  March  27 
for  bad  work.  Reinhardt  surrendered  his  union  card  on  April  10,  his  wife  was 
given  employment  on  April  18,  and  he  was  reinstated  April  26. 

C.  M.  Rapp,  age  33.  In  St.  Louis  since  April,  1914.  Discharged  March  26, 
no  reason.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  financial  trouble,"  which 
Rapp  denies.  He  refused  to  surrender  his  card,  and  is  still  out. 

Roy  Weaver,  age  25.  In  service  since  Septemi>er,  1911.  Discharged  March 
27,  services  unsatisfactory.  He  told  Night  Manager  Mitchell  that  this  was  a  lie, 
and  said,  "This  is  the  reason,  and  you  know  it"  (displaying  his  union  card). 
Commissioner  Blackman  was  told  that  Weaver  was  a  trouble  maker:  that  he 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  wished  to  God  the  Government  would  take  over 
the  telegraph.  Weaver  surrendered  his  card  April  12,  reinstated  May  3. 

George  A.  Smith,  age  45.    In  service  since  February,  1911.    Discharged  March 

26.  He  knew  of  the  stolen  information  and  expected  his  dismissal.    Commis- 
sioner Blackman  was  told  Smith  was  discharged  for  drunkenness,  a  charge 
that  was  absolutely  false.    Smith  was  told  later  by  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Alger 
not  to  play  the  part  of  the  fool,  since  he  knew  why  he  was  discharged,  that  if 
he  would  cut  out  his  affiliations  he  could  be  reinstated  without  delay.     Smith 
refused  to  admit  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  union  until  he  finally 'did  so  on 
May  .5.    In  the  meantime,  however,  he  learned  that  his  membership  card,  which 
had  been  stolen  with  the  other  documents  from  the  local  organizer,  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  Western  Union  official.     He  was  told  that  the  card  had  been 
found  on  the  street  about  six  weeks  after  the  theft.     The  card  was  in  very 
good  condition  and  unsoiled.     (See  Smith's  letter.) 

Von  Laurimore,  age  28.  In  service  since  1910.  Discharged  March  26  for 
pilfering  race  information.  Commissioner  Blackman  told  officials  did  not  know 
why  Laurimore  had  been  discharged,  since  there  was  no  charge  against  him. 
Refused  to  surrender  his  card  and  is  still  out. 
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J.  B.  Forde,  age  --.  In  service  since  March,  1914.  Discharged  March  23  for 
drunkenness.  At  the  very  hour  Forde  was  accused  of  being  seen  in  the  street 
in  a  drunken  condition  he  was  in  the  office  working.  Supt.  Armstrong  told 
Forde  that  if  he  would  surrender  his  card,  go  away  for  a  week  or  so,  the  com- 
pany would  reinstate  him  upon  his  return.  Forde  refused  to  do  this  and  left 
for  Canada  April  1. 

T.  P.  Morris,  age  22.  In  service  since  March,  1914.  Discharged  March  23. 
Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  no  work."  Morris  left  St.  Louis 
March  24.  His  name  was  on  the  stolen  list. 

A.  Grossrau,  age  25.  In  service  since  July,  1914.  Discharged  March  27. 
No  work.  Grossrau  was  not  a  member  but  usually  has  been  discharged  when 
union  men  were  being  cleaned  out  of  the  office.  He  was  reinstated  April  26. 
Although  the  reason  given  was  "  no  work,"  the  Western  Union  was  employing 
everyone  who  applied,  and  even  sending  for  former  employees  to  return  to  the 
service. 

William  Score,  age  40.  In  service  since  1908.  Discharged  March  27  for  un- 
satisfactory service.  Reason  given  Mr.  Blackman,  "  drunkenness."  Score  was 
not  a  member  of  the  union,  kept  away  from  the  others  who  were  discharged, 
and  reinstated  April  7. 

William  Freeman,  age  36.  Discharged  March  27.  Company  officials  did  not 
know  why.  He  did  not  mingle  with  the  other  men  and  was  reinstated  April  7. 
Current  opinion  is  that  Freeman  was  mistaken  for  Friedman,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber and  was  discharged  on  March  31. 

William  Gibbard,  age  28.  In  service  since  1908.  Discharged  March  27. 
Officials  did  not  know  why.  Probably  Carroll  could  tell,  since  Gibbard  was 
down  as  an  agitator  in  1911  and  compelled  to  surrender  his  card  at  that  time. 
He  was  not  a  member  and  was  reinstated  April  7. 

Steve  Donahue,  age  24.  In  service  since  August,  1914.  Discharged  March  29. 
Services  unsatisfactory ;  but  reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  no  work." 
Surrendered  card  April  23,  reinstated  later. 

Gus  Hirsch,  age  21.     In  service  since  August,  1914.     Discharged  March  27. 

R.  M.  Harris,  age  22.     In  service  since  August,  1914. 

James  Hickey,  age  20.  In  service  since  August,  1914.  All  three  same  case 
as  Donahue,  except  that  they  refused  to  surrender  their  cards  and  are  still  out. 

Jack  Phillips,  age  55.  In  service  since  August,  1914.  Discharged  March  23. 
No  data. 

Leo  Duckett,  age  38.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  drunkenness." 
Did  not  mingle  with  union  men;  was  not  a  member.  Reinstated  April  26. 

George  Grant,  age  23.  In  service  since  May,  1914.  Same  as  Hickey.  Still 
out. 

C.  L.  Siler,  age  26.  In  service  since  June,  1914.  Discharged  March  26  for 
playing  races.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  Siler  talked  too  much." 
Is  a  member  and  still  out. 

F.  Mitter,  age  19.    Discharged  March  26,  no  work.    Reinstated  April  26. 

W.  B.  Fox,  age  19,  and  J.  Friedman,  age  19.  In  service  since  August,  1912. 
Discharged  March  31  after  having  attended  a  union  meeting.  Reason  given, 
depression  in  business,  although  they  hired  eight  men  the  same  day.  Reason 
given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  bad  work."  These  boys  were  told  by  Chief 
Operator  Alger  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  only  been  in  the  union  a  short  time, 
to  surrender  their  cards,  etc.  They  did  so ;  were  sent  out  of  town  to  work  and 
brought  back  to  St.  Louis  office  about  May  10. 

-  Ryan,  age  23.     Discharged  March  20.     Company  did  not  know  why. 
Left  city.    No  data. 

L.  L.  Lawrence,  age  24.  In  service  since  July,  1914.  Discharged  March  24 
for  making  a  spectacle  of  himself.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  no 
work."  Had  displayed  an  O.  R.  T.  card,  hence  his  discharge.  Left  city. 

J.  B.  Overman,  age  33.  In  St.  Louis  since  April,  1913.  Discharged  Feb- 
ruary 17  for  drinking.  Surrendered  his  union  card  May  11. 

J.  A.  Messick,  age  24.  Discharged  March  26.  Associated  with  union  men ; 
reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  no  work."  Followed  instructions ;  rein- 
stated May  3. 

H.  Brunert,  age  20.  In  St.  Louis  since  August,  1914.  Attended  meeting 
March  29 ;  discharged  same  day  for  being  implicated  in  a  gambling  debt  of  $2. 
Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  no  work."  Brunert  then  called  upon 
Supt.  Carroll  in  Chicago,  after  Mr.  Carroll  had  promised  before  the  commission 
to  adjust  any  grievances  the  men  might  have.  Carroll  said  Brunert  had  not 
been  given  a  square  deal;  wired  to  St.  Louis  for  record  and  received  a  reply 
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that  Brunert  was  a  first-class  automatic  operator,  reliable,  and  competent  in 
every  way,  salary  $42.50 ;  but  a  secret  code  word  at  the  end  of  the  message 
resulted  in  Carroll  telling  Brunert  that  he  could  not  work  for  the  Western 
Union  at  any  point  until  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  cleared  his  record. 
Brunert  is  a  member  and  is  still  out. 

George  Neurnberger,  age  21.  In  service  since  September,  1912.  Discharged 
from  automatic  department  with  Brunert  for  unsatisfactory  service.  He  had 
attended  the  meeting,  but  reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  bad  conduct." 
Neurnberger  was  with  Brunert  when  he  called  on  Carroll.  Is  a  member  and  is 
still  out. 

H.  C.  Hill,  age  19.  In  service  since  August,  1913.  Attended  meeting  March 
31 ;  discharged  for  unsatisfactory  service ;  left  city. 

B.  F.  Stone,  age  27.    In  service  since  February,  1914 ;  same  case. 

A.  Lemme,  age  18.  Talked  to  discharged  men,  so  dismissed  March  27.  Still 
out. 

Holland,  age  33.  Discharged  March  29  for  talking  too  much.  Strong 

advocate  of  socialism,  and  Supt.  Armstrong  told  Commissioner  Blackman  that 
he  would  not  have  such  a  man  around  the  office.  Holland  was  not  a  member  of 
the  union ;  made  his  peace  and  was  reinstated  May  3. 

C.  G.  Wiedeman,   age   26.     In  service  since  1908.     Discharged   March  29. 
Financial  trouble ;  false  charge ;  a  member ;  still  out. 

J.  B.  McXutt,  age  20.  In  service  since  August,  1914.  Discharged  March  29 
after  attending  open  meeting.  Was  told  he  had  been  discharged  for  leaving 
waiting  room  without  permission.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman, 
"no  work."  McXutt  is  still  out. 

Harry  Leonard,  age  22.  In  service  since  March,  1911.  Discharged  March 
29  for  bulling  the  business.  Reason  given  Commissioner  Blackman,  "  no  work/* 
Reinstated  May  3. 

J.  O.  Forney,  age  28.  In  service  since  May,  1912.  Discharged  March  29. 
No  reason.  Name  was  on  stolen  list.  Left  city. 

William  Bohan,  age  18.  In  service  since  August,  1913.  Discharged  March 
31  for  bad  conduct.  Current  report  that  it  was  for  gambling.  Commissioner 
Blackman  told  company  did  not  know  why.  Reinstated  May  3. 

S.  W.  James.  Discharged  March  23.  ^Company  did  not  know  why.  Left 
city.  Name  on  list. 

J.  Benedict.  Discharged  March  31 ;  no  reason  given.  Commissioner  Black- 
man was  told  it  was  for  unsatisfactory  service.  Benedict  was  asked  by  Supt. 
Armstrong  to  turn  in  his  card;  he  did  this  on  April  14,  and  was  reinstated 
May  3. 

E.  P.  Segar.  Discharged  April  1  for  failing  to  show  up.  Segar  was  sick 
but  company  was  short  of  men  owing  to  large  number  discharged  on  account  of 
no  work.  Segar's  name  was  on  list.  He  is  still  out. 

E.  Bernhardt.    Discharged  March  28;  name  on  list;  left  city;  no  details. 


705  PINE  STREET,  St.  Lottis,  J/o.,  June  9.  1915. 
Hon.  FRANK  P.  WALSH, 

Chairman  U.  8.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  We,  the  undersigned  locked-out  Western  Union  telegraphers  in 
St.  Louis  have  rend  Supt.  Carroll's  testimony  before  your  commission,  and  we 
were  thoroughly  impressed  by  his  misstatements.  For  this  reason  we  desire 
to  acquaint  you  with  some  facts,  since  you  have  asked  the  company  to  make 
a  full  report  on  the  St.  Louis  discharge. 

Mr.  Carroll  testified  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  discharge  of  the  48  men 
here  during  the  week  ending  March  31.  Mr.  W.  J.  Armstrong,  the  superin- 
tendent at  St.  Louis,  working  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carroll,  has  stated 
before  responsible  witnesses  that  these  men  were  discharged  upon  instructions 
received  from  Supt.  Carroll.  Which  of  these  gentlemen  are  we  to  believe?  Our 
experience  compels  us  to  -believe  Mr.  Armstrong. 

"  Where  did  Mr.  Carroll  get  this  information?" 

Mr.  Armstrong  stated  that  he  could  not  reinstate  anyone  without  authority 
from  Mr.  Carroll.  The  company  agreed  on  April  2  to  reinstate  all  the  men 
without  discrimination,  yet  the  rules  laid  down  to  govern  our  reinstatement 
were  as  follows :  The  men  were  to  turn  in  their  union  cards  and  promise 
never  again  to  join  any  labor  organization.  Armstrong  would  then  recommend 
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to  Carroll  that  on  account  of  the  men's  good  conduct  in  keeping  away  from  all 
members  of  the  union,  that  they  be  reinstated.  Those  who  complied  with  the 
conditions  were  put  to  work,  while  those  who  believed  that  the  company  should 
live  up  to  this  agreement  of  April  2  are  still  locked  out. 

The  company's  failure  to  live  up  to  this  agreement  was  responsible  for  Com- 
missioner William  Blackman,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  re- 
turning to  St.  Louis  on  May  4.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Carroll  promised 
Mr.  Blackman  and  George  A.  Smith,  representing  the  locked-out  men,  to  rein- 
state every  one,  regardless  of  their  union  affiliation.  On  May  6,  Mr.  Carroll 
reassured  Mr.  Blackman  that  the  agreement  would  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter  without  any  further  misunderstanding  whatsoever. 

Before  Mr.  Blackman  departed,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  George  A.  Smith  would 
represent  the  telegraphers. 

When  Mr.  Smith  called  upon  Mr.  Armstrong  he  was  told  that  Mr.  Carroll  had 
no  intention  of  keeping  his  agreement,  and  the  only  conditions  under  which 
he  (Armstrong)  had  authority  to  submit  our  names  was  when  we  complied 
with  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  The  telegraphers  are  convinced  that 
Carroll  has  not  acted  squarely. 

EXTEA    MEN. 

Mr.  Carroll's  statement  about  the  extra  or  unassigned  list  was  another  de- 
liberate attempt  at  deception.  Extra  men  are  subject  to  the  following  rules : 

They  must  report  before  9  a.  m.  and  5.30  p.  m.  of  each  working  day.  Failure 
to  report,  unless  excused  by  the  chief  operator,  means  suspension  or  dismissal. 
Men  on  the  extra  list  can  not  accept  any  other  employment.  They  must  give 
10  days'  notice  before  resigning,  although  they  are  discharged  on  a  minute's 
notice,  and  in  every  other  way  they  are  subjected  to  all  the  rules  of  regular 
employees. 

There  is  no  charity  in  the  Western  Union,  and  Mr.  Carroll  could  truthfully 
explain  why  it  is  necessary  to  carry  such  a  large  emergency  list  of  Morse 
operators. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1914-15  practically  the  entire  night  force  at  St.  Louis 
was  put  on  extra,  with  "  show-ups  in  squads,"  some  reporting  at  5.30,  others 
at  6.30,  and  some  at  7  p.  m.  The  men  worked  two  or  three  hours  until  business 
fell  off,  when  they  were  excused  until  1  a.  m.  When  the  men  reported  back  at 
1  a.  m.  they  might  work  5  to  15  minutes,  or  not  at  all,  but  they  were  required 
to  report  again  at  2  a.  m.,  with  the  same  result,  except  they  were  to  report  again 
at  3  a.  m.  Thus  after  being  in  the  waiting  room  from  5.30  p.  m.  until  7  a.  m.,  the 
men  would  make  but  three  or  four  hours'  time.  For  the  "  dead  time  "  the  men 
received  nothing.  They  were  frequently  laid  off  while  there  was  considerable 
business  awaiting  movement,  but  upon  protesting  against  the  system  were  told 
the  officials  were  running  the  office.  Communications  have  been  seen  on  the 
night  manager's  desk  from  the  day  manager,  saying  that  the  business  at  night 
should  be  handled  with  45  men,  although  the  "  load  report "  said  the  business 
warranted  using  53  men  on  the  rolls  and  demanding  a  higher  individual  aver- 
age, which  refutes  Benefactor  Carroll's  charity  talk. 

Operators  receiving  $80  per  month  were  told  that  unless  they  could  average 
more  than  40  messages  per  hour  their  salaries  would  be  reduced.  The  speed- 
ing up  is  the  limit  of  human  endurance,  yet  any  protest  upon  the  part  of  the 
men  would  warrant  suspension  or  dismissal. 

For  example,  Miss  Marie  Powers,  now  Mrs.  C.  L.  Rinehardt,  handled  1,000 
messages  in  the  automatic  department  in  one  day,  Chief  Operator  Alger  sitting 
behind  her  through  the  performance.  She  collapsed  twice  within  the  next  month 
as  a  result. 

The  salary  of  the  night  manager  of  St.  Louis  was  increased  because  of  the 
good  showing  he  made  in  curtailing  "  short  reliefs  "  on  his  shift.  Short  reliefs 
when  given  in  St.  Louis  are  of  10  minutes'  duration,  although  it  takes  5  min- 
utes to  get  to  the  toilet  and  return.  Should  an  operator  take  13  minutes  on 
such  reliefs  he  is  docked  15  minutes.  If  an  operator  is  to  be  relieved  within  an 
hour  or  so,  he  can  not  obtain  a  short  relief,  and  to  insist  upon  one  would 
mean  being  relieved  for  the  balance  of  the  night.  Owing  to  the  depression, 
the  men  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  little  time  they  were  able  to  make,  hence 
were  forced  to  endure  this  inhumane  treatment. 

Men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  years  will  make  an  affidavit  that  work- 
ing conditions  never  wrere  as  bad  as  they  have  been  during  the  past  two  years ; 
and  they  are  growing  worse,  thanks  to  Carroll  and  his  ilk. 
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The  minimum  wage  of  automatic  operators  in  Si.  Louis  is  $25  por  month, 
the  maximum  $53,  making  an  average  of  about  $35  in  this  department.  These 
operators  are  subject  to  the  unassigned  list  like  those  of  the  Morse  during 
periods  of  depression  throughout  the  day. 

We  note  that  Mr.  Carroll  stated  that  he  arranged  to  lay  off  married  women 
whose  husbands  were  working  in  the  office  and  to  have  the  regular  men  lay- 
off one  or  two  days  each  month.  Fred  Meinholtz,  a  St.  Louis  operator,  was 
suspended  for  suggesting  such  a  plan  and  had  to  promise  not  to  mention  this 
again  before  being  reinstated. 

Mr.  Carroll's  statement  that  wages  are  higher  than  in  1908  is  equally  mis- 
leading. Telegraphers  receive  less  pay  for  the  same  amount  of  work  than  in 
1908,  message  for  message.  He  also  tried  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
company  reduced  the  hours  of  "  split  tricks  "  from  8  to  7£,  whereas  the  reverse 
is  true.  The  8-hour  split  trick  is  an  innovation  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Carroll's  statement  that  the  automatic  machine  benefits  the  public  is  un- 
true. Thirty -five  per  cent  of  the  business  handled  on  the  automatics  is  returned 
for  correction  on  account  of  serious  errors,  delaying  some  messages  as  many 
as  7  or  8  hours,  while  the  errors  made  by  Morse  operators  is  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent.  If  the  public  understood  how  their  business  was  mutilated  by 
the  automatics,  they  would  cease  telegraphing  all  together.  These  machines 
are  merely  used  to  intimidate  the  Morse  operators.  Any  truthful  official  would 
admit  there  is  no  pecuniary  or  business  advantage  in  the  automatics  and  that 
they  hurt  the  public  instead  of  helping  facilitate  the  movement  of  business.  An 
investigation  of  the  claim  department  will  prove  this.  The  machines  are  useless 
in  stormy  weather  or  during  heavy  snow  and  when  affected  by  heavy  frost. 

Here  you  have  the  real  reason  for  the  extra  or  emergency  list.  The  St.  Louis 
office  was  caught  short  of  an  emergency  list  at  the  time  of  the  Dayton  flood, 
which  put  the  automatic  machines  out  of  commission.  The  charity  list  fit  in 
handsomely,  and  the  men  were  required  to  work  as  long  as  45  hours  without 
relief  or  a  decent  meal.  Chief  Operator  G.  II.  Alger  was  severely  censured  for 
being  caught  short  of  a  large  extra  list,  and  he  has  kept  his  office  well  filled 
ever  since.  Since  it  costs  the  company  nothing  to  have  the  men  wait  12  or  14 
hours  a  day  for  emergency  work,  the  company  does  its  best  to  he  prepared  for 
such  events  as  the  Dayton  flood  and  other  disturbing  factors. 

One  day  spent  in  a  telegraph  office  would  confirm  these  statements,  but  an 
inspection  widely  heralded  like  that  of  the  President's  visit  to  this  office  pro- 
duces nothing  in  its  real  light. 

We  desire  to  state  that  Mr.  Carroll's  testimony  was  neither  frank  nor  truth- 
ful, and  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  deceive  you:  (1)  With  reference  to  the 
discharge  of  the  men  in  St.  Louis.  (2)  With  reference  to  his  "  gum-shoe  men  " 
and  his  so-called  "short  hand."  (3)  In  his  general  outline  of  conditions  in 
his  own  district  and  touching  upon  the  telegraph  business  in  general. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Chairman.  V.  LAURIMERE. 

PHIL  SCHWABTZ,  Secretary.  G.  J.  NUERNBERGER. 

S.  A.  McCLURE.  J.  B.  McNuTT. 

C.  L.  SILEE.  H.  H.  BRTJNNERT. 

C.   G.  WlEDEMANN.  FRANK   M.    M-UBBAY. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WESLEY  RUSSELL. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  TELEGRAPHERS'  UNION  or  AMERICA, 

Chicago,  July  16,  1915. 
L.  K.  BROWN, 

Sccretarii  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Chairman  Walsh  to  the 
five  Postal  operators  who  testified  before  the  commission  in  the  telegraphers' 
hearing,  I  hand  you  herewith  the  personal  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Yar- 
rington,  recently  discharged  for  a  technical  violation  of  the  rules.  Mr.  Yar- 
rington  would  also  like  to  file  a  statement  in  his  defense,  answering  certain 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Powers  at  the  hearing,  to  which  Mr.  Yarrington,  of  course, 
had  no  opportunity  to  reply. 

For  your  information :  Of  the  five  men  who  testified  only  one  is  left  in  the 
employ  of  the  Postal — Mr.  W.  T.  Russell — and  he  at  present  is  on  a  sick  leave. 
Whether  he  will  have  a  job  when  he  returns  is  not  known,  but,  judging  from 
recent  events,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not. 
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It  was  quite  manifest  to  the  five  men  who  testified  for  the  hearing  that  they 
were  out  of  favor  with  the  management,  and  they  gained  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  "  gotten  "  at  the  first  opportunity.  Observing  the  trend  of  affairs, 
D.  L.  Rogers  secured  a  broker  job  and  quit.  S.  P.  Aubrey,  who  I  understand 
has  filed  a  statement  with  the  commission,  was  discharged.  C.  E.  Emerson 
became  discouraged  in  the  face  of  the  treatment  accorded  him  and  resigned. 
Thomas  L.  Yarrington  was  discharged. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WESLEY  RUSSELL. 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 

GABY,  Ixr>.,  July  1J,  1915. 
Mr.  LEWIS  K.  BKOWN, 

Secretary  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Please  submit  to  the  commission  the  following  as  evidence  in 
your  investigation  of  the  telegraph  companies : 

I  was  one  of  five  telegraphers  who  were  subpoenaed  to  testify  before  the 
commission  on  April  14.  I  was  working  for  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  at  that 
time  and  was  discharged  by  them  on  June  29  last.  The  reason  given  me  for 
my  discharge  was  "  falsifying  my  daily  work  record,"  as  they  expressed  it,  but 
which  was  in  reality  an  effort  on  my  part  to  equalize  the  hourly  average 
number  of  messages  handled,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  have  25 
messages  each  hour  as  required  by  that  company  in  Chicago.  This  is  the 
poorest  excuse,  I  think,  ever  given  for  discharging  a  man  from  the  Chicago 
office,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  real  cause  for  iny  dismissal  was  for  testifying 
against  the  company,  as  90  per  cent  of  the  operators  in  the  Chicago  office  prac- 
tice this  very  thing  day  in  and  day  out,  and  never  before  has  there  been  a 
dismissal  for  this  reason.  A  few  days  before  my  dismissal  I  was  warned  by  a 
friend  in  the  office,  a  clerk,  to  watch  my  average,  etc.,  as  they  were  checking 
me  up  every  day  and  looking  for  something  for  which  they  could  discharge  me. 
This  goes  to  show  they  wished  to  be  rid  of  those  men  who  testified.  However, 
having  practiced  this  carrying  over  messages  from  one  hour  to  another  ever 
since  I  had  been  in  Chicago — I  learned  it  in  that  office  from  others  I  had  seen 
do  it — I  took  no  precautions  on  this  score,  believing  it  was  perfectly  all  right 
and  not  against  the  rules.  I  had  never  been  warned  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
against  the  rules,  and  had  never  seen  any  bulletin  to  that  effect  posted  in 
any  telegraph  office.  The  day  before  my  dismissal  I  was  asked  to  make  a 
statement  by  the  general  traffic  chief,  stating  my  reasons  for  this,  which  I  did. 
The  following  is  my  statement: 

"  G.  T.  C. :  Re  attached,  in  an  effort  to  handle  the  required  25  per  hour,  and 
to  have  as  good  a  showing  one  hour  as  the  others,  I  carried  these  messages 
over.  I  did  not  know  this  was  against  the  rules,  and  have  never  seen  any  rules 
prohibiting  this ;  nevertheless  will  discontinue  such  practice  in  future." 

I  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  work,  I  was  told  that  night,  until  I  had  seen  the 
general  traffic  chief.  He  had  gone  home  for  the  day  (I  reported  at  5.30  p.  m. 
for  night  duty  and  worked  until  8.30  p.  m.,  or  a  little  later,  as  business  re- 
quired, which  was  part  of  my  split  trick).  The  following  morning  I  went  to 
see  the  general  traffic  chief  and  was  asked  by  him  if  I  had  any  excuse  to  offer  as 
to  that  average  slip,  and  I  replied,  "  None,  except  what  I  said  in  my  statement." 
He  turned  around  and  said  to  Mr.  T.  N.  Powers,  the  manager  of  the  oper- 
ating department,  and  said,  "Yarrington  has  no  excuse  to  offer  for  turning  in 
that  average  slip."  Mr.  Powers  said,  "  Let  him  go  " ;  and  I  was  immediately 
discharged.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  real  cause  of  my 
dismissal,  and  I  am  sure  had  I  not  been  one  of  those  who  testified  before  the 
commission  I  would  still  be  working  for  the  Postal. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  Mr.  Powers  regarded  the  men  who  testified,  I  wish 
to  submit  the  following,  which  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Emerson,  one 
of  the  men  who  were  subpcened : 

"A  young  man  had  resigned  from  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Postal,  and,  fail- 
ing to  find  other  work,  was  seeking  reinstatement  through  Mr.  Powers,  the 
chief  operator.  He  had  previously  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Powers  requesting 
his  position  back.  He  happened  to  be  talking  to  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Aubray, 
another  witness,  in  the  hallway  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Postal  Building,  when 
Mr.  Powers  came  walking  up  to  take  an  elevator  to  the  tenth  floor,  his  office. 
Mr.  Emerson  and  the  young  man  mentioned  also  stepped  into  the  elevator 
with  Mr.  Powers,  whereupon  Mr.  Powers  proceeded  to  tell  the  young  man, 
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whose  name  was  Rosenthal,  that  he  had  no  business  talking  to  those  fellows, 
as  they  were  not  liked  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  and  were  no  friends  of 
his."  The  exact  statement,  he  said,  following  his  outburst  of  temper,  was, 
"  You  can't  play  both  ends  and  the  middle  with  me." 

Another  instance,  which  was  told  to  me  by  the  girl  in  question : 

A  young  lady,  Miss  Mary  Conroy  by  name,  who  had  been  employed  as  an 
operator  on  one  of  the  automatic  machines,  was  discharged  with  several  others 
when  these  machines  were  discontinued  by  the  Postal.  This  happened  about 
two  weeks  after  we  testified.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Aubray,  and  myself  were 
friends  of  this  girl  and  often  talked  to  her  in  the  office.  When  she  applied 
for  a  similar  position  with  the  Western  Union,  Mr.  Powers  refused  to  give 
her  a  reference,  therefore,  she  was  turned  down  by  the  Western  Union.  Later 
her  mother,  who  evidently  knew  Mr.  Powers,  called  on  him  and  wanted  to 
know  why  her  daughter  should  not  be  given  a  recommendation,  since  she  had 
spent  the  best  years  of  her  life  working  for  the  Postal  Co. — the  girl  started 
working  there  when  she  was  14,  and  she  is  now  20,  I  think.  Mr.  Powers  said 
it  was  "because  she  had  too  much  to  do  with  people  in' the  office  who  were 
not  his  friends." 

The  above  instances  are  given  just  to  show  the  commission  that  these  five 
men  who  testified  were  "  marked  men,"  so  far  as  Mr.  Powers  and  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.  were  concerned,  and  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  men  are  now 
working  for  the  Postal  is  further  proof  of  my  assertion. 

From  the  time  I  testified  until  the  day  I  was  discharged,  I  never  missed  a 
day  from  work  and  never  noticed  a  bit  of  improvement  in  the  working  condi- 
tions of  the  office.  If  the  commission  could  visit  these  offices  and  see  for 
themselves  conditions  as  they  were  recited  to  them  during  the  hearing  in 
Chicago,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  wish  further  proof. 

The  day  I  was  discharged,  I  applied  to  the  Western  Union  for  a  position, 
and  was  told  they  did  not  need  any  operators;  nevertheless,  several  of  the 
men  whom  I  knew  at  the  Western  Union  told  me  they  were  putting  on  men 
every  day.  Therefore  I  consider  myself  on  the  black  list  of  the  Postal  and 
Western  Union,  and  should  I  ever  apply  to  either  of  these  companies  in  an- 
other city  and  am  refused  employment — that  is,  when  I  know  they  are  em- 
ploying men — I  will  be  glad  to  notify  the  commission,  should  this  happen 
before  their  report  is  made  to  Congress. 

I  am  still  out  of  work  and  have  no  immediate  prospects,  and  I  consider  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Co.  and  Mr.  Powers,  the  chief  operator  in  Chicago,  have  done 
me  a  big  injustice,  and  also  the  others  who  were  witnesses  before  the  corn- 
mtssioiL 

Respectfully,  yours, 

THOMAS  L.  YARRINGTON. 

Address  No.  529  Harrison  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 

ADDITIONAL   TESTIMONY    IN    REPLY    TO    MR.    T.    N.    POWERS'S    STATEMENTS    REGARDING 
MY    IRREGULARITY,    ETC. 

Mr.  Powers  stated  I  went  to  work  in  May.  1914,  and  quoted  my  earnings  for 
the  last  part  or  half  of  that  month.  This  is  untrue,  as  I  went  to  work  in  April, 
about  the  10th.  and  was  on  the  extra  list.  My  earnings  evidently  were  so  small 
for  April  and  first  half  of  May  he  probably  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to  quote 
them.  He  also  quotes  me  earning  $12.38  for  the  second  period  of  July,  1914, 
and  being  absent  10  days.  Mr.  Powers  knew  and  has  records  in  his  files  that 
should  show  my  absence  during  the  second  period  of  July  was  due  to  my  making 
n  two-week's  relief  in  a  branch  office  for  the  Postal.  In  fact,  I  was  detailed  out 
of  the  main  office.  Also  says  I  was  evidently  absent  during  second  period  of 
August,  1914.  I  made  another  relief  for  a  private-wire  firm  for  that  two  weeks 
and  was  personally  detailed  to  do  this  by  Mr.  Powers.  And  later,  in  September, 
I  was  detailed  to  work  for  this  firm,  sometimes  a  day  at  a  time,  and  one  time 
during  that  month  was  working  for  this  firm — American  Car  &  Foundry  Co., 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  Chicago — three  consecutive  days,  and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Powers'*  records  should  show  that.  It  is  strange  to  me  that  I  should  be 
marked  absent  when  I  was  working  a  position  that  Mr.  Powers  had  detailed  me 
on.  During  month  of  October  business  was  falling  off  and  it  was  impossible  for 
those  on  the  waiting  list  to  make  any  time. 

The  10  days  I  was  absent  during  October,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powers,  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  laid  off  by  him  for  that  length  of  time  for  reason  of  an 
assignment  which  I  settled  some  way  and  later  returned  to  work.  There  are 
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many  times  when  a  man  is  marked  absent  when  lie  lias  re-quested  off,  and  I  am 
sure  such  is  the  case  here.  During  the  whole  year  and  three  months  I  was 
with  the  Postal  in  Chicago  I  did  not  remain  away  from  work  over  five  days,  and 
those  were  days  I  was  ill  or  feeling  very  indisposed,  and  would  always  explain 
the  next  day  why  I  failed  to  report.  All  the  time  I  was  marked  absent  I  was 
on  the  waiting  list. 

Mr.  Powers  also  states  I  was  overdrawn  or  received  no  voucher  for  the  first 
period  of  January.  I  was  not  overdrawn  on  the  company  at  all,  as  they  would 
not  allow  that,  but  I  simply  didn't  make  enough  money  to  pay  the  bank  or  asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  Powers  is  a  big  stockholder.  I  had  purchased  a  suit  of 
clothes  from  this  association,  and  having  failed  to  get  the  time  I  could  not 
pay  them.  The  same  association  runs  the  restaurant,  of  which  he  speaks.  Those 
who  patronize  the  association  by  buying  clothes,  etc.,  from  them  and  borrowing 
money  from  them,  for  which  they  are  forced  to  pay  6  per  cent  interest,  and  eating 
in  the  restaurant,  are  considered  very  good  friends  of  Mr.  Powers,  and  most 
of  those  who  do  not  patronize  this  association  are  not  friends  of  his  and  are  not 
shown  many  favors  or  kindnesses  around  the  telegraph  room.  This  is  the  reason, 
I  believe;  it  was  only  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  to  Mr.  Powers  and  not  the 
company's  interest  which  made  him  come  to  me  with  the  statement  that  I  was 
Tery  irregular  and  not  working.  It  made  very  little  difference  to  the  company 
whether  I  reported  for  duty  or  not,  as  it  costs  them  nothing  to  have  an  extra 
list.  The  men  are  only  paid  for  the  time  they  actually  work  and  are  not  paid  a 
cent  for  the  time  they  wait  around  for  it,  as  was  the  case  last  winter.  Most 
finyone  who  was  forced  to  hang  around  10  to  12  and  15  hours  a  day  for  only  1, 
2,  or  5  hours'  work  would  naturally  become  more  or  less  indifferent.  This  asso- 
ciation I  speak  of  is  run  by  officials  of  the  company.  Not  one  of  the  men  who 
are  on  the  executive  staff  is  an  operator;  that  is,  they  are  all  officials  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Postal-Telegraph  Co.,  with  the  exception  of  W.  J.  O'Brien, 
who  is  secretary  and  treasurer  and  does  the  bookkeeping  and  run*  the  restaurant, 
etc.  He  wras  formerly  an  operator,  but  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Powers  for  this 
position.  He  is  also  interested  financially  in  the  association,  and  I  do  not 
believe  for  an  instant  his  interests  are  in  the  operators,  but  with  the  officials. 
In  other  words,  from  the  things  I  have  seen  happen,  I  am  sure  it  is  simply  a 
money-making  scheme  and  is  not  beneficial  to  the  operators  at  all,  as  there  are 
a  great  many  who  are  kept  in  debt  to  this  association  all  the  time.  In  fact,  the 
impression  I  received  is  they  do  everything  in  their  power  to  keep  these  men  in 
debt  to  the  association ;  and  if  a  man  fails  to  make  enough  money  to  pay  the 
association  he  is  usually  limited  by  Mr.  O'Brien  to  a  certain  amount  each  day 
with  which  to  eat  on.  He  does  not  receive  this  in  money,  but  in  tickets,  for 
which  he  signs  a  due  bill.  When  his  voucher  is  cashed  he  draws  everything  but 
what  he  owes  the  bank  and  what  he  has  signed  up  for  in  the  restaurant.  Thai- 
is  held  out  by  the  company  invariably.  Should  a  man  not  be  able  to  make  enough 
time  to  pay  these  clue  bills  he  is  stopped  altogether  in  the  restaurant  and  is  not 
allowed  to  sign  up  for  anything  until  he  lias  made  up  enough  time  to  pay  for  his 
overdrawn  amount.  In  this  way  during  the  winter  when  business  is  had  a 
majority  of  the  men  on  the  waiting  list  who  are  forced  to  patronize  the  res- 
taurant are  kept  in  debt  to  the  association  all  winter. 

This  is  in  answer  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Powers  in  his  testi- 
mony of  April  15  regarding  my  irregularity,  etc.,  and  shows  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  story,  and  his  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  untruthful. 

If  possible  I  would  like  for  this  to  be  filed  as  an  answer  to  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  oblige, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  L.,  Y.YIHUXGTON. 

JULY  UO,  101  r,. 
Mr.  THOMAS  POWERS, 

Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  are  informed  that  of  the  five  telegraph  operators  who  testified 
before  the  commission,  only  one  now  remains  in  your  employ. 

As  the  commission  is  very  much  interested  in  this  matter  and  will  deal  with 
it  in  its  report  to  Congress,  we  will  appreciate  a  statement  from  you  onvrin-; 
the  discharge  or  resignation  of  these  men. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

< '.  T.  CHKXKKY, 
For  the  Commission. 
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POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  Co., 

Chicago,  Julii  22,  1915. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Chenery.) 

DEAE  SIR:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  20th,  in  which  you  state  that  you 
have  been  informed  of  the  live  telegraph  operators  who  testified  before  your 
commission  only  one  remains  in  our  employ. 

Beg  to  advise  that  Mr.  D.  F.  Rogers  resigned  of  his  own  volition  May  21.  In 
tendering  his  resignation  he  said  he  had  secured  a  better  position  and  wished 
to  be  relieved  at  once,  which  we  did. 

S.  P.  Aubray  was  dismissed  for  being  absent  without  permission  from  May  21 
to  26,  inclusive.  \Vheu  he  returned  for  duty  and  was  asked  to  explain'  his 
absence,  he  stated  he  was  sick,  although  I  personally  saw  him  within  a  half  a 
block  from  the  office  and  in  the  building  the  day  before  he  returned.  During 
his  absence  no  word  was  received  from  him,  and  when  reminded  of  this  stated 
he  had  asked  one  of  the  operators  to  report  his  illness,  which  he  failed  to  do. 
This  is  contrary  to  our  instructions,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
be  ont  on  the  street  within  a  half  a  block  from  the  office  and  in  the  building,  we 
felt  that  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  live  up  to  our  rules  and  regulations,  hence  his 
dismissal. 

T.  L.  Yarrington  was  dismissed  for  falsifying  his  daily  work  report,  which 
is  contrary  to  our  rules  and  regulations. 

C.  E.  Emerson,  after  being  absent  from  July  3  to  10,  inclusive,  resigned,  to 
take  effect  immediately  on  date  resignation  was  presented,  which  was  July  10, 
and  was  accepted. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  fact  that  the  two  men  who  were  dismissed 
gave  testimony  before  your  commission  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  their 
dismissal.  We  have  acted  in  like  manner  to  other  operators  who  were  guilty 
of  the  same  charges. 

The  publicity  given  by  these  men  testifying  brought  to  light  certain  acts  on 
their  part  while  in  our  service  in  other  cities  that  made  them  undesirable  em- 
ployees, but  when  confronted  with  the  charges  was  denied  by  Messrs.  Aubray 
and  Emerson,  and  because  of  the  fact  we  did  not  have  positive  proof  in  the 
case  of  Aubray  we  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  allowed  him  to  con- 
tinue in  our  service,  although  I  am  free  to  confess  were  the  evidence  placed 
before  a  jury  or  expert  in  handwriting  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  case 
would  show  against  him. 

In  the  case  of  Emerson,  he  at  first  denied  the  charges  placed '  against  him, 
but  when  confronted  with  the  signature  admitted  the  fact.  Inasmuch  as  some 
time  had  elapsed,  and  not  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  him,  we  allowed  him 
to  remain  in  our  service  and  pay  the  account  in  installments. 

On  May  20,  1915,  the  Franklin  Loan  Co.  placed  a  notice  of  assignment  of 
wages  against  T.  L.  Yarrington.  This  is  contrary  .to  the  rules  and  regulations. 
When  Yarrington  claimed  it  was  not  entirely  his  fault,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
merely  a  guarantor  on  the  note,  and  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  had 
been  paid  long  ago,  we  allowed  him  to  remain  in  our  service. 

Thus  you  can  readily  see  no  undue  advantage  was  taken,  and,  as  I  stated 
before  your  commission,  these  men  would  not  be  dismissed  for  testifying  unless 
they  did  not  live  up  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  had  they  done  so  they 
would  still  be  in  our  employ. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  on  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

T.  N.  POWERS, 
Manager  Operating  Department. 
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709  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  CHAMBERS, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  March  30,  1915. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

Inter  national  President  Commercial 

Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER:  Your  letter  of  March  18  is  received,  in  which  you 
ask  me  if  I  remember  the  testimony  given  by  officers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Co.'s  telegraphs  during  the  investigation  by  a  board  of  conciliation 
and  investigation  appointed  by  the  minister  of  labor  under  the  industrial  dis- 
putes investigation  act,  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  that  Mr.  Kent,  the 
general  manager  of  the  telegraph  company,  and  other  officers  of  the  company, 
testified  that  a  schedule  embodying  a  working  agreement  and  specific  rates  of 
wages  with  their  telegraphers  was  a  very  satisfactory  and  desirable  arrange- 
ment. That  during  the  year  or  more  which  such  arrangement  had  been  in 
effect  that  the  company  had  found  it  useful  in  many  respects,  and  the  com- 
pany preferred  such  an  arrangement  with  its  employees. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Camp  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  arrangement,  but  upon 
cross-examination  admitted  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  super- 
intending or  directing  the  employees ;  that  his  business  with  the  company  was 
confined  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  company's  equipment ;  and  also  admitted 
that  he  knew  that  the  officers  of  the  company  who  had  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  employees  were  in  favor  of  the  arrangement. 

I  expect  to  be  passing  through  Chicago  some  time  during  the  first  wreek  in 
May  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you  are  in  town. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

D.  CAMPBELL. 


KONENKAMP  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  position  of  the  commercial  telegraphers  in  the  industrial  field  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  any  other  body  of  wTageworkers.  In  order  to  com- 
pare their  position  with  any  other  union  it  would  be  necessary  to  combine  all 
the  employers  in  a  given  industry  throughout  the  United  States  into  two,  and 
both  of  those  opposed  to  organization  of  employees  and  controlling  directly  or 
indirectly  80  or  90  per  cent.  Capital  has  reached  its  apex  in  the  telegraph.  It 
has  but  one  more  step  to  take  to  attain  a  complete  monopoly — that  is,  for  the 
Western  Union  and  Postal  to  combine.  Capital  can  go  no  further  in  that  in- 
dustry. So  far  as  the  union  is  concerned,  that  combination  already  exists. 
The  two  companies  are  combined  against  it.  They  fight  it  relentlessly  with  the 
tremendous  power  inherent  in  the  unrestricted  monopoly  and  control  of  the 
jobs.  They  coerce,  discharge,  and  blacklist,  and  until  recently  not  a  finger  was 
lifted  in  all  the  vast  machinery  of  the  Government  to  stop  these  grave  abuses 
of  corporate  power. 

Workers  in  the  telegraph  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  protection  in  their 
rights  as  citizens  from  the  Government.  Whether  right  or  wrong,  we  feel 
among  the  chief  functions  of  a  Government  are  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
strong  and  to  dispense  justice  impartially.  The  Government  has  authorized 
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and  permitted  these  large  aggregations  of  capital  called  corporations — a  verit- 
able corporate  Prometheus  turned  loose  upon  the  community  to  ravage  and  de- 
spoil at  will.  Whatever  interest  the  Government  has  displayed  heretofore  has 
been  in  business  and  property  ills,  while  it  has  permitted  these  corporations  to 
grow  into  giants  and  to  cruelly  exploit  and  run  roughshod  over  every  right  a  citi- 
zen is  supposed  to  possess.  We,  as  a  craft,  have  fought  this  battle  for  50  years. 
We  have  won  and  we  have  lost.  In  that  time  we  have  fought  three  different 
groups  of  capitalists  in  control — the  Yanderbilts,  then  the  Goulds,  and  now  the 
Morgan-Rockefeller  combination,  represented  through  the  financial  house  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  which  Jacob  Schiff  is  a  member.  The  policy  has  always 
been  the  same — bitter  hostility  to  exercising  in  the  telegraph  industry  political 
rights  we  have  as  citizens  of  the  Republic — and,  as  an  eminent  lawyer  who  testi- 
fied before  tins  commission  said,  we  have  industrial  absolutisms  that  absolutely 
set  aside,  and  nullify  the  political  principles  on  which  this  country  is  based. 

We  telegraphers  feel  bitterly  this  injustice.  We  do  not  think  many  crafts  can 
show  such  merciless  exploitation  and  unjust  treatment  covering  so  long  a  period 
of  time. 

With  this  preliminary  explanation  and  protest  we  proceed  to  our  statement 


SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  FILED  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  BY  S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  INTERNATIONAL  PRESIDENT,  AND 
WESLEY  RUSSELL,  INTERNATIONAL  SECRETARY-TREASURER,  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL 
TELEGRAPHERS'  UNION  OF  AMERICA,  JULY  9,  1914. 

Under  date  of  December  20,  1913,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union  of  America  filed  a  declaration  of  charges  with  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  and  the  following  is  submitted  in 
amplification  of  the  same. 

The  various  charges  are  set  forth  herein  in  the  form  of  subheads  for  the 
additional  data  submitted  in  support  of  these  contentions.  This  data  covers 
only  a  few  of  many  specific  instances,  and  it  can  be  supplemented  by  additional 
facts  if  necessary. 

WHAT   ARE    THE    GENERAL    CONDITIONS' OF   EMPLOYMENT? 

"  The  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.  employ  over  70  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  telegraphers  in  the  United  States  The  great  majority  of  com- 
mercial telegraphers  are  compelled  to  apply  to  and  are  dependent  upon  these 
two  companies  for  continuous  employment." 

According  to  our  estimates  there  are  20,000  commercial  telegraphers  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  number  the  Western  Union  employs  over  12,000,  or  59  per 
cent ;  the  Postal  4,500,  or  22.5  per  cent ;  there  are  employed  on  leased  wires  about 
3,000,  or  14.5  per  cent,  divided  as  follows:  Press,  1,000,  or  5  per  cent;  broker, 
1,500.  or  7  per  cent;  other  leases,  500,  or  2.5  per  cent.  There  are,  about  600 
wireless  telegraphers,  or  3  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  cable  companies  em- 
ploy about  200,  representing  1  per  cent. 

"  Concerns  leasing  private  wires  from  these  companies  hire  their  own  teleg- 
raphers. Where  wires  are  leased,  the  contract  stipulates  that  the  telegrapher 
employed  by  the  lessee  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  telegraph  company." 

These  leased  wires  are  rented  from  the  Western  Union,  Postal,  and  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Cos.  (long-distance  Bell  telephone).  Of  the  3,000 
telegraphers  employed  in  this  service  it  is  estimated  that  over  one-half  are 
working  on  wires  leased  from  the  Western  Union  and  Postal. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Western  Union  contract : 

"  Second.  The  second  part —  hereby  promise — and  agree —  to  pay  to  the  first 

party  for  the  use  of  said  wire,  as  herein  specified,  the  sum  of  dollars 

($ )  per  annum  in  equal  monthly  installment  of dollars  ($ )  at 

the  beginning  of  each  and  every  month  during  the  continuance  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  the  second  part —  also  agree —  to  furnish  and  pay  the  salaries  of 

operators  to  work  said  wire  in  office — ;  said  operators  shall  be  subject 

to  approval  of  and  satisfactory  to  the  first  party,  and  shall  not  while  in  the 
service  of  the  second  part —  be  employed  by  or  have  any  business  connection 
with  any  other  party  or  parties  without  the  consent  of  the  first  party  *  *  *." 

"  This  clause  has  been  used  to  enforce  the  discharge  by  another  employer  of 
men  obnoxious  to  the  lessor." 
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In  1908  several  concerns  operating  leased  wires  canceled  their  agreements 
with  our  union.  We  were  told  by  some  of  our  local  officers  that  these  cancella- 
tions were  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

In  1905  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Publishers'  Press  and  Scripps-McRae  League.  These  consoli- 
dated later  under  the  name  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  which  assumed 
the  existing  contract.  The  agreement  was  still  in  effect  in  March,  1908,  when 
R.  C.  Clowry,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  notified  H.  B.  Clarke,  president  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  that  un- 
less his  association  broke  its  agreement  with  our  union  that  the  wires  of  the 
Western  Union  Co.  would  be  pulled  out  of  every  newspaper  receiving  the 
United  Press  service.  After  a  warm  discussion  Mr.  Clarke  declared  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  union  had  lived  up  to  its  agreement  in  every  way  that  his  asso- 
ciation would  observe  the  conditions  of  the  contract  until  its  expiration  in 
September  of  that  year.  At  that  time  Mr.  Clarke  notified  the  union  that  the 
agreement  would  not  be  renewed,  and  gave  as  his  reason  therefor  the  attitude 
of  the  Western  Union. 

Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  his  association  was  willing  and  anxious  to  sign  a  new 
agreement  if  the  union  could  protect  them  against  the  reprisals  of  the  Western 
Union,  but  the  union  could  not  guarantee  such  protection,  and  the  agreement 
was  not  renewed  at  that  time. 

James  W.  O'Brien,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  went  on  strike  against  the  Associated 
Press  in  1907.  During  the  strike  he  was  an  active  worker  for  the  union,  and 
thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  Western  Union,  and  the 
Potal  Telegraph  Cos. 

After  the  strike  terminated,  O'Brien  was  hired  and  his  wages  paid  by  the 
United  Press  Associations  to  work  for  them  at  Bellingham,  Wash.  The  Belling- 
ham  circuit  was  a  Western  Union  lease,  and  this  company  forced  the  United 
Press  to  discharge  O'Brien  under  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  their  contract 
quoted  above. 

The  above  instances  are  specific  and  can  be  substantiated  easily.  There  are 
many  similar  cases  involving  various  lessees.  While  some  of  'these  can  be 
proven,  there  are  others  where  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Western  Union  influence  was  behind  the  discharge  and  blacklisting  of 
the  men  employed  upon  leases,  biit  such  men  have  felt  the  effect'  nevertheless. 

OPPOSITION    TO   UNION. 

"  Both  companies,  while  ostensibly  keen  competitors  for  business,  have  been 
a  unit  in  fighting  the  union.  Both  discharge  union  men  if  known.  As  a  result, 
men  must  hold  their  membership  secretly." 

The  Western  Union  telegraph  officials  have  made  no  secret  of  their  hostility 
to  any  of  its  employees  holding  membership  in  a  labor  union.  This  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  company  for  nearly  50  years,  and  as  early  as  1870  and  1883 
telegraphers  entering  the  service  of  this  company  were  compelled  to  sign  iron- 
clad oaths,  swearing  that  they  would  "  forthwith  abandon  any  and  all  member- 
ship, connection,  and  affiliation  with  any  organization  or  society,  whether  secret 
or  open,  which  in  anywise  attempts  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  my  service  or 
payment  therefor,  while  in  the  employment  now  undertaken."  Within  the  last 
few  years  men  have  been  required  to  make  similar  affidavits  in  order  to  secure 
reemployrnent,  and  the  officials  of  the  company  have  within  this  time  stated  in 
emphatic  terms  that  no  telegrapher  who  was  a  member  of  either  the  Commer- 
cial Telegraphers'  Union  of  America  or  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 
could  work  for  the  Western  Union  if  such  membership  was  known  to  the  com- 
pany officials. 

President  Carlton  has  told  discharged  employees  that  the  only  reason  for 
their  dismissal  was  their  suspected  membership  in  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  or  the  O.  R.  T. 
The  same  information  has  been  vouchsafed  by  subordinate  officials  on  numerous 
occasions. 

The  following  persons  are  selected  from  a  large  number  who  can  be  named 
to  verify  these  statements:  In  New  York,  J.  J.  Rafter,  J.  W.  Rutter,  F.  R. 
Johnson,  C.  A.  Simpson,  E.  F.  Fagan,  E.  Gaffney,  F.  H.  Bett.s,  A.  Bartholomew, 
J.  H.  Doremus,  H.  M.  Kelly,  and  Miss  Hilda  E.  Svenson;  in  Buffalo,  F.  P. 
Jones,  Ray  Collins,  and  J.  C.  Hoover ;  in  Pittsburgh,  J.  W.  Bleakney  and  A.  F. 
Harrison ;  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  A.  H.  Hageman ;  in  Los  Angeles,  W.  N.  Hickman ; 
in  Chicago,  F.  E.  Abbott,  L.  S.  Livingston,  P.  P.  Jones,  Thor  J.  Benson,  Charles 
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E.  Shea,  Doc  Everningham,  and  H.  A.  Macaulay ;  in  Baltimore,  G.  A.  Hammond ; 
and  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  John  R.  Heer  and  A.  B.  Durrett. 

In  this  connection  you  will  also  find  in  the  copies  of  the  Commercial  Telegra- 
phers' Journal,  filed  with  the  commission,  the  following: 

Volume  10,  No.  6  (June,  1912),  correspondence  between  T.  N.  Vail,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union,  and  S.  J.  Konenkamp,  international  president  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  dealing  with  discharge  of  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  on  account  of  their  membership  in  the  union  (pp. 
225-237). 

Volume  11,  No.  12  (Dec.,  1913),  and  volume  12,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (Jan.,  Feb., 
and  Mar.,  1914),  an  expose"  of  what  followed  the  efforts  of  President  Konen- 
kamp to  reach  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  Western  Union.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  is  presented  in  these  issues  o~f  the  Journal  showing  that  men 
and  women  were  employed  as  spotters  by  this  corporation  under  a  chief  special 
agent  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  telegraphers'  union;  that  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  work  bribery,  burglary,  and  larceny,  as  well  as  other  wrongful  acts, 
were  resorted  to ;  that  as  a  result  of  padded  reports  turned  in  by  these  spot- 
ters and  other  employees  engaged  in  this  work  hundreds  of  nonunion  men  were 
discharged,  the  spotters  having  reported  them  as  belonging  to  the  union.  Both 
union  and  nonunion  men  were  blacklisted  on  account  of  false  reports  turned  in 
by  these  spotters.  In  this  expose"  letters  and  notes  signed  by  T.  P.  Cook,  then 
general  superintendent  at  Chicago ;  W.  J.  Lloyd,  now  general  manager  at  Den- 
ver ;  T.  W.  Carroll,  now  superintendent  at  Chicago ;  and  R.  M.  Shoemaker,  chief 
special  agent,  are  reproduced,  showing  that  the  entire  campaign  of  destruction 
was  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Vice  President  Belvidere  Brooks, 
while  other  correspondence  published  connects  President  Newcomb  Carlton  with 
the  other  officials  in  this  work. 

The  original  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  the  undersigned  and  they  stand 
ready  to  produce  the  same  at  any  time. 

THE   POSTAL   TELEGRAPH    CO. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  maintained  a  neutral  attitude  upon  the  question  of 
their  telegraphers  belonging  to  a  labor  union  until  1907.  During  the  fall  of 
that  year  the  Postal  Telegraph  Employees'  Association  was  formed,  and  is  still 
maintained  by  that  company.  No  dues  are  paid  by  the  employees,  but  all  are 
expected  to  hold  membership  therein.  President  Mackay  made  the  statement 
a  few  years  ago  that  practically  all  the  Postal  employees  were  members.  Since 
that  time  (1907)  this  company  compels  telegraphers,  as  a  condition  of  entering 
or  remaining  in  the  service,  to  assent  to  the  following  pledge : 

"  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  union,  and  hereby  agree  not  to  join  any  union 
or  organization  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  company  while  in  its  employ." 

The  Postal  Co.,  relying  upon  this  pledge  to  hold  its  telegraphers  aloof  from 
any  union  movement,  has  not  been  so  aggressive  in  its  opposition  to  the  C.  T. 
U.  A.  as  the  Western  Union.  Nevertheless  when  any  test  of  its  attitude  has 
been  made,  the  company's  position  was  shown  in  a  decided  manner.  The  most 
recent  illustration  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  Chicago,  where  T.  D.  Costello. 
W.  T.  Russell,  W.  R.  Peck,  A.  R.  Bates,  J.  S.  Lewis,  and  A.  W.  Rohr,  among 
others,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  local  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  of  America  on  April  26  last.  Within  three  weeks  thereafter  every  one 
of  these  men  were  discharged,  and  the  reasons  given  for  their  dismissal  were 
so  absurd  as  to  permit  of  no  other  conclusion  except  that  their  membership 
in  the  union  was  the  real  reason  for  discharge.  In  the  course  of  their  efforts 
to  secure  reinstatement,  these  men  had  an  interview  with  Supt.  Williams,  and 
at  that  interview  one  J.  A.  Block,  who  was  discharged  about  the  same  time,  was 
present.  Unionism  was  discussed,  and  Mr.  Block  remarked  that  if  he  had  been 
discharged  for  belonging  to  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  the  officials  were  mistaken.  At  this 
time  Williams  had  a  pad  in  front  of  him  containing  the  names  of  the  men  dis- 
charged, and  he  was  seen  to  mark  "  T.  N.  P.,"  meaning  "  Chief  Operator  Pow- 
ers," and  "  C.  T.  U.  A.,"  meaning  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America, 
thereon.  He  also  placed  an  "X"  after  Block's  name,  and  Block  was  the  only 
one  of  the  number  reinstated. 

All  of  the  men  discharged  applied  to  the  Western  Union  for  employment,  and 
after  an  investigation  by  the  officials  of  that  company  work  was  denied  them. 

On  Sunday,  September  1,  1912,  Labor  Sunday  was  observed  in  a  number  of 
churches  in  New  York.  The  New  York  Globe  of  Saturday,  August  31,  carried 
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on  its  front  page  in  large  type  a  screamer  head  reading,  "  Postal  Warns  Its 
Employees  Away  from  Cathedral,"  and  in  the  story  underneath  there  was  an 
interview  with  Supt.  C.  F.  Leonard,  stating  that  any  of  the  Postal  employees 
who  attended  the  services  at  the  Cathedral  on  the  following  night,  when  "  labor  " 
would  be  discussed  by  Cardinal  Farley,  would  risk  dismissal  from  the  company's 
service.  On  the  following  (Sunday)  morning  this  warning  was  repeated  in  the 
newspapers  as  not  only  applying  to  the  Cathedral,  but  to  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations where  Labor-Day  services  were  being  held.  The  company's  posi- 
tion was  made  clear  as  being  thoroughly  opposed  to  all  labor  unions  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  unionism. 

In  September  of  1910  Henry  Lynch,  Fred  Fix,  T.  A.  Dalton,  Edward  Kelly, 
W.  E.  Hamilton,  and  others  attended  a  meeting  of  telegraphers  held  in  Chicago 
where  unionism  was  discussed.  Within  two  or  three  days  thereafter  practi- 
cally all  of  these  men  were  discharged,  and  when  they  asked  for  a  reason  the 
Chicago  officials  of  the  company  told  the  men  that  they  were  dismissed  for  "  dis- 
loyalty in  attending  a  union  meeting."  The  Western  Union  refused  to  employ 
any  of  these  men. 

S.  S.  Ulerich,  former  secretary  of  the  Chicago  local  of  the  union,  was  re- 
employed  by  the  Postal  early  in  1910  upon  the  assurance  of  his  friends  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  union,  and  if  given  employment  would  not 
agitate  or  in  any  way  espouse  the  cause  of  unionism.  The  ban  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  Chicago  telegraphers  after  the  strike  of  1907  was  lifted  about 
this  time  and  those  who  had  been  exiled  in  Canada  and  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  h.omes.  These  men,  after  their 
arrival,  would  look  up  Ulerich,  thus  giving  the  officials  of  the  company  great 
concern,  since  it  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  telegraph  that  men  employed  by 
them  shall  not  meet 'too  often  without  being  watched.  If  the  reports  of  the 
stool  pigeons  show  that  the  conversations  of  these  men  are  along  lines  disap- 
proved by  the  companies,  some  of  the  men  are  discharged  and  forced  to  leave  the 
city.  Thus  in  Ulerich's  case  the  officials  informed  him  that  on  account  of  his 
popularity  they  were  forced  to  discharge  him.  Ulerich  denied  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  union  and  insisted  that  the  men  would  not  let  him  alone,  but  he 
was  discharged  nevertheless,  and  was  barred  by  the  Western  Union,  although 
both  companies  were  very  short  of  men. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  the  United  Press  Associations  borrowed  William 
Schwinger  from  the  New  York  Postal  office  for  vacation  reliefs.  When  Schwin- 
ger  was  released  by  the  United  Press  in  October  he  returned  to  the  Postal,  but 
was  denied  reinstatement.  Then  he  secured  a  position  with  the  Western  Union, 
but  within  a  few  days  was  informed  that  the  Postal  officials  had  sent  word  that 
Schwinger  was  not  reliable,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  discharged. 

In  1912  B.  F.  Ruppel  and  W.  P.  McKnight  quit  the  Postal  at  Chicago  in  good 
standing  and  applied  to  the  Western  Union  for  work.  The  W.  U.  officials 
wrote  out  a  request  to  the  Postal  for  the  record  of  these  men,  who  were  told 
to  come  back  in  an  hour.  When  they  returned  they  were  informed  that  the 
W.  U.  could  not  use  them,  although  the  company  was  short  handed  at  that  time. 

H.  M.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  under  date  of  March  26,  1912,  writes : 

"  On  or  about  September  17,  1911,  I  applied  to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  for 
a  position.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Manager  J.  J.  Whalen,  who  or- 
dered that  I  should  be  tested.  I  told  Mr.  Whalen  that  I  had  not  been  tele- 
graphing for  some  time.  The  test  was  satisfactory,  and  the  application  blank 
was  marked  *  first  class.' 

"  Mr.  Whalen  then  asked  me  if  I  was  not  among  those  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  the  Western  Union  in  August,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was.  Then  I 
recounted  my  experience  with  the  W.  U.  officials  and  said  that  I  did  not  know 
even  now  why  I  had  been  dismissed.  Mr.  Whalen  stated  that  although  he 
needed  men  at  that  time  he  could  not  employ  me,  inasmuch  as  I  could  not 
furnish  reference  from  my  last  employer.  He  stated  that  there  were  several 
others  whom  he  was  forced  to  let  go  for  the  same  reason,  and  mentioned  that 
among  those  were  G.  K.  Browning,  C.  E.  Knight,  and  one  or  two  others." 

Early  in  1911  a  Mrs.  Hanson,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  made  application  to  the 
Western  Union  in  Chicago  for  a  position  and  stated  in  her  application  that  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America.  Superin- 
tendent J.  F.  Looney,  of  the  Postal,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  manager  at  Rock 
Island,  under  date  of  February  18,  1911,  reading  as  follows:  "For  your  in- 
formation. Former  operator  Miss  Hanson  has  placed  application  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  with  a  postscript  that  she  is  a  member  of  the 
C.  T.  U.  A.,  Chicago  local." 
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Paul  Fausel,  of  Trenton,  X.  J.,  under  date  of  April  26,  1910,  writes: 
"  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  one  of  the  Postal  boys  put  an  application  blank  in  a 
sealed  envelope  and  addressed  it  to  one  of  the  Western  Union  operators. 
*  *  *  In  some  manner  the  W.  U.  manager  got  the  enevelope,  and  it  is  not 
sure  whether  he  opened  it  or  not.  Anyway  he  got  the  application  and  promptly 
turned  the  matter  over  to  his  superintendent  in  Philadelphia  with  the  request 
that  it  be  taken  up  with  the  Postal  superintendent  there.  The  Postal  superin- 
tendent came  to  Trenton  and  proceeded  to  haul  over  the  coals  every  operator 
in  the  office." 

W.  N.  Hickman,  of  Los  Angeles,  under  date  of  October  18,  1910,  writes : 
"  I  found  that  I  was  queered  with  all  the  railroads  and  could  not  obtain  em- 
ployment with  them."     (This  was  after  he  had  been  discharged  by  the  Western 
Union. ) 

These  excerpts  are  taken  from  letters  written  to  us.  They  could  be  fol- 
lowed back  year  after  year  throughout  the  history  of  the  telegraph,  but  they 
nre  indicative  of  the  methods  used.  Men  are  peremptorily  discharged  for  any 
or  no  reason  and  then  the  deadly  system  of  references  and-  blacklisting  does  the 
rest.  The  companies  demand  two  weeks'  notice  from  the  telegraphers  who  seek 
to  resign  their  positions  and  will  blacklist  them  for  "  quitting  on  short  notice," 
but  they  discharge  their  men  without  a  moment's  warning  whenever  they  see 
tit  to  do  so. 

In  December,  1911,  and  early  in  1912  about  40  men  were  discharged  by  the 
Western  Union  in  Chicago  for  supposed  union  affiliations.  These  men  were 
unable  to  secure  employment  with  the  Postal.  The  same  condition  existed  at 
that  time  in  New  York  and  nearly  every  large  telegraphic  center. 

STRIKES. 

Constant  and  unremitting  oppression  leads  to  strikes,  etc. 

There  have  been  three  strikes  nation  wide  in  character  as  a  result  of  the 
Western  Union's  tactics,  which  have  been  emulated  by  the  Postal.  The  first 
strike  in  1870  lasted  two  weeks,  the  second  in  1883  lasted  one  month,  while 
that  of  1907  was  of  three  months'  duration. 

HOUBS    AND    WAGES. 

"  That  as  a  result  of  this  continued  throttling  of  telegraphers'  union,  wages 
are  now  lower  than  they  were  40  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  living  has 
greatly  increased.  During  this  time  the  capitalization  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies has  doubled  and  trebled." 

Sicorn  testimony  taken  from  the  investigations  of  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  1883. 

Testimony  of  John  Campbell,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  August  13,  1883  (pp.  103,  104)  : 

"  Q.  You  have  told  us  that  there  has  been  a  systematic  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  paid  to  operators  ever  since  1870? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  What  were  the  rates  of  wages  at  that  time  and  prior  to  that  time? — 
A.  They  were  much  greater  than  they  are  at  present,  probably  35  or  40  per 
cent  higher. 

"  Q.  Extending  back  for  how  many  years? — A.  Back  to  about  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  there  was  quite  an  increase  in  the  compensation  of  telegraphers. 
The  Government,  of  course,  was  compelled  to  have  a  large  number  of  operators 
for  military  purposes. 

"  Q.  So  that  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  telegraph  operators  at  that 
.time? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  average  pay  for  first-class  operators  in  1870  was  from 
$90  to  .$115  or  $120  per  month.  It  had  been  gradually  increasing  to  that  point 
from  about  1860  to  1861." 

Testimony  of  John  S.  McClelland,  secretary  of  the  executive  committee, 
Knights  of  Labor,  a  telegrapher  and  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teleg- 
raphers (p.  134)  : 

•'•  Q.  But  the  wages  you  say  were  25  to  30  or  40  per  cent  higher? — A.  The 
wages,  for  instance  in  1873  in  Omaha  ranged  at  $100  a  month,  and  they  are  now 
-SXO;  in  New  Orleans  they  were  $125  a  month,  and  they  are  now  $80;  in  Rich- 
mond, Yu.,  they  were  $115  a  month,  and  they  are  now  $80  and  less. 
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"  Q.  And  while  the  profits  of  the  company  have  largely  increased,  it  has 
diminished  the  pay  of  its  operators? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  city  the  wages,  which 
ranged  at  $118  to  $120  a  month  some  years  ago,  are  now  $80." 

Testimony  of  H.  W.  Orr  (p.  178)  : 

"  In  1873  I  was  getting  $95  per  month  and  in  18S3  I  am  getting  ,$75. 

"  Q.  Did  you  make  the  same  number  of  .hours  in  1873  that  you  made  in 
1883? — A.  Just  about. 

"  Q.  Nine  hours  a  day? — A.  Seven  hours  for  night  work  and  nine  hours  for 
day  work. 

"  Q.  Is  that  the  rule  all  over  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  New  York  the 
operators  are  paid  for  anything  over  seven  hours,  in  Philadelphia  they  are  not." 

Testimony  of  Eugene  J.  O'Connor,  Boston,  member  executive  board  Brother- 
hood of  Telegraphers  (pp.  187,  188)  : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  compensation  now  as  compared  with  the  compen- 
sation in  1870  is  about  one-half  less.  I  think  the  average  would  be  perhaps 
one-third  less.  Salaries  in  those  days  ranged  from  $100  to  $125  a  month ;  now 
the  average  first-class  salary  is  certainly  not  over  $80  a  month  and  hardly  that. 
Eight  years  ago  I  entered  the  Boston  office.  At  that  time  there  were  not  lesa 
than  10  men  there  receiving  from  $95  to  $100  a  month ;  now  there  is  just  one 
who  receives  more  than  $90  a  month — he  receives  $95.  There  are  three  who 
receive  $90  each,  and  the  rest  of  the  salaries  range  from  $70  down  to  $40  a 
month." 

Testimony  of  P.  J.  Tierney  (p.  224)  : 

"I  worked  in  Omaha  (1872)  in  the  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  and  received  $100  a  month.  In  1876,  I  think  it  was,  I  came  back  to  New 
York  and  received  $80  a  month.  Since  that  time  my  salary  has  been  raised  to 
$95  a  month.  I  am  now  28  years  of  age.  *  *  *  Ten  years  ago  I  received 
$100  a  month,  and  now  I  receive  only  $95,  and  without  an  organization  to 
protect  me  in  my  salary  I  see  nothing  in  the  future  but  that  10  years  hence 
I  shall  be  receiving  $10  less  than  I  receive  now,  or  perhaps  not  even  so  much  as 
that."  [He  was  a  true  prophet.] 

"  Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  you  have  stated  as  a  fact,  and 
what  others  have  also  stated,  namely,  that  as  rule,  at  all  seasons  of  the  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  when  a  high-priced  man  is 
discharged  another  man  is  employed  to  take  his  place  at  a  lower  rate  than  he 
was  receiving.  How  long  has  that  been  the  policy  of  the  company  or  the 
fact? — A.  It  has  been  the  fact  ever  since  I  can  remember. 

"  Q.  You  can  remember  the  business  as  far  back  as  1870? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Q.  No  earlier? — A.  That  was  the  time  I  became  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness. When  I  was  employed  in  the  office  as  an  office  boy  there  were  many  op- 
erators in  the  operating  department  (New  York  City)  who  were  receiving 
$118  a  month,  which  was  then  first-class  pay.  A  first-class  man  who  should 
go  to  that  office  to-day  and  apply  for  a  position  and  get  employment  would  have 
to  do  more  work  than  the  first-class  man  did  in  1870,  by  reason  of  the  increase 
in  business,  and  would  receive  only  $85  a  month,  or  perhaps  less." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  between  1870,  the  date  of  the  first  teleg- 
raphers' strike,  and  1883  the  average  wages  of  first-class  telegraphers  were 
reduced  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  or  from 
a  range  between  $100  and  $125  per  month  in  1870  wages  were  dropped  to  $80 
and  $85  in  1883.  This  caused  another  strike  in  1883.  In  the  24  years  between 
1883  and  1907  the  average  wage  for  first-class  men  was  further  reduced  until 
it  stood  at  $70  and  $75  in  1907.  This  caused  the  Western  Union  men  to  organize, 
and  a  general  10  per  cent  increase  was  forced  from  the  company,  the  first  in  tlu> 
history  of  the  telegraph.  Despite  this  concession  feeling  was  so  bitter  against 
the  company  a  strike  followed,  which  lasted  three  months  and  was  lost.  Fol- 
lowing the  strike  the  company  "took  back"  its  increase,  leaving  the  men  (this 
don't  include  the  scabs)  about  the  same  or  worse  off  than  before  the  increase. 

We  cite  herewith  a  table  giving  the  range  of  wages  paid  per  month  to  first- 
class  operators  from  1870  to  1914,  divided  into  four  periods,  1870,  1883,  1908, 
1914.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  salaries  quoted  here  are  the  maximum 
for  first-class  telegraphers  with  years  of  experience.  The  low  figure  quoted 
is  that  paid  men  coming  from  other  cities  or  other  companies.  Their  previous 
rating  is  not  a  factor;  thus  if  a  telegrapher  receiving  $100  in  New  York 
Western  Union  wished  to  transfer  to  Chicago  Western  Union  for  any  reason 
he  would  have  to  resign  in  New  York.  Then  upon  arriving  at  Chicago,  if  hired 
]by  the  Western  Union,  it  would  be  at  $75  or  $80.  The  highest  figure  quoted 
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in  1914  is  paid  to  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  operators  who  work  so- 
called  "  fast  wires."  On  these  wires  three  and  four  times  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  1870  is  exacted  for  a  smaller  wage  than  was  paid  at  that  time.  The 
maximum  for  nonbonus  is  from  $5  to  $15  less. 


City. 

1870 

1883 

1907 

1908 

1914 

Xew  York                                        

S90-S120 

18949 

$75^85 

$75-$SO 

?75-$100 

90-  115 

75-  80 

75-  90 

75-  80 

75-  100 

Philadelphia 

90-  105 

75-  80 

75-  88 

70-  80 

70-    90 

Boston  f                                         

90-  105 

70-  75 

70-  85 

70-  75 

70-    90 

Buffalo 

85-  105 

70-  80 

65-  82i- 

65-  70 

65-    85 

100-  125 

75-  85 

70—  77 

70-  75 

'65-    85 

Richmond  Va                             

90-  115 

70-  80 

66-  77 

60-  70 

65-    85 

Omaha  Nebr 

90-  110 

75-  80 

70-  85 

6.5-  75 

65-    &5 

90-  115 

80-  85 

80-  88 

75-  80 

80-  100 

The  minimum  rate  of  pay  in  1870  was  upward  of  $50  per  month,  while  in 
1914  it  is  $30  per  month.  The  present  scale  ranges  from  $30,  with  $5  differ- 
ence, up  to  $100.  Each  increase  is  limited  to  $5  and  is  only  obtainable  after  a 
battle  with  a  system  of  red  tape  especially  designed  to  delay  action,  shift 
responsibility,  and  stall  off  the  victim.  Thus  the  average  wage  and  the  office, 
as  well  as  the  district  expenses,  are  kept  down. 

In  1910,  as  one  result  of  the  strike,  control  of  the  Western  Union  passed  to 
the  Telephone  Trust.  These  men  had  more  modern  ideas  of  how  to  get  more 
work  from  the  man  for  less  money  proportionately  than  their  predecessors. 
They  announced  an  increase  in  wages,  followed  by  a  systematic  speeding-up 
system.  Men  on  so-called  "  fast  wires  "  days  received  $100  per  month  for  doing 
the  same  amount  of  work  the  company  under  the  "  bonus  "  system  would  have 
to  pay  $150  for,  and  on  nights  $90.  The  percentage  receiving  the  maximum  of 
$100  is  very  small  indeed.  In  the  Chicago  office,  employing  probably  1,100  or 
1,200  in  the  operating  department,  not  over  2  or  3  per  cent  of  men  working 
wires  get  the  maximum.  First-class  men  are  being  hired  daily  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  other  large  cities  at  $75  and  $80.  That  is  the  prevailing  wage  for 
first-class  men. 

In  the  period  noted  above,  and  particularly  between  1883  and  1908,  nearly  all 
classes  of  wage  earners  have  secured  marked  advances  in  wages,  and  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  hours.  Telegraphers  stand  out  in  rather  striking  contrast 
in  this  general  wage  movement,  as  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  worse  off  as  to 
wages  than  they  were  25  to  45  years  ago,  whilst  their  hours  of  labor  are  prac- 
tically the  same. 

For  a  good  description  of  the  inhuman  treatment  by  the  Western  Union  of  its 
employees  read  chapter  4  of  The  Telegraph  Monopoly,  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons, 
entitled  "  Abuse  of  the  employing  power  "  : 

"  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  working  hours  in  30  years,  although  the 
amount  of  work  has  been  greatly  increased  through  systematic  speeding-up  sys- 
tems. The  fixed  hours  of  labor  are  only  nominal.  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
employees  are  compelled  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  make  a  decent  living. 

"AMOUNT  or  WOEK. 

"  The  amount  of  work  has  largely  increased.  In  1870,  150  messages  and  less 
were  regarded  as  a  good  day's  work.  By  1883,  270  to  300  were  demanded,  and 
to-day  the  limit  of  human  endurance  is  exacted  from  those  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum, which  is  $90  and  $100.  On  so-called  fast  wires  500  and  600  messages  per 
day,  and  even  more,  are  common,  and  the  men  are  constantly  being  spurred  on 
to  try  and  exceed  this. 

"  HOURS    OF    WORK. 

"  Iii  1883  the  hours  of  work  were:  Day  work,,  eight  hours;  nights,  seven  and 
one-half  hours.  These  hours  are  the  same  to-day,  with  the  addition  of  various 
impositions  designed  to  make  the  operator  bear  the  entire  burden  of  periods  of 
dull  business,  such  as  the  waiting  list,  extension  of  day  tricks  into  night  work 
at  nine  hours  per  day,  etc. 

"Overtime  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  seven  hours  per  day  after  one  has 
worked  a  full  day." 
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EXTRA    LIST. 

This  should  be  called  the  sweating  list.  The  men  on  extra  have  no 
regular  assignment.  They  are  required  to  show  up  every  day  and  will  lay 
around  the  office  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the  company.  They  may  wait 
from  one  to  five  hours  before  getting  on.  He  may  not  get  on  at  all,  but  he 
receives  nothing  for  this  waiting  time.  They  may  be  marked  off  at,  say,  3  in 
the  afternoon  and  told  to  report  again  in  a  half  hour  or  an  hour.  Then  they 
may  be  put  on  again  for  30  minutes  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  marked  off. 
Extra  men  are  required  to  report  again  at  5.30  p.  m.  for  the  night  shift  and 
often  wait  until  7  or  8  p.  m.  before  being  assigned.  If  they  do  not  get  on,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  until  early  the  next  morning.  During  all  this  sweating  the 
extra  men  may  not  have  made  a  full  day. 

The  Western  Union  has  stock-market  names  for  this  sweated  labor.  Extra- 
list  victims  are  designated  "  common  "  and  "  preferred." 

SPLIT  TRICKS. 

These  tricks  are  usually  part  day  and  part  night.  For  instance,  those 
assigned  to  these  tricks  will  show  up  at  9  a.  in.  and  work  until  2  p.  m.  or  until 
off.  They  are  on  again  at  5.30  p.  m.  for  the  night  shift,  to  work  until  marked 
off.  Split-trick  time  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  one-half  hours  at 
some  points  and  eight  hours  at  others  for  the  day. 

POSTAL   TELEGRAPH    CO. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  entered  the  telegraph  field  in  1883  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  commercal  telegraphers'  strike  of  that  year.  John  W.  Mackay  was 
the  chief  owner  of  the  company  and  furnished  most  of  the  capital  for  its  organi- 
zation, and  the  telegraphers  built  it  up  and  made  it  what  it  is. 

The  telegraphers  of  the  country  were  led  to  believe  that  their  hopes  for  indus- 
trial emancipation  would  come  through  this  new  competitor  of  the  Western 
Union,  and  imbued  with  a  bitterness  against  the  older  company  on  account  of 
its  appressive  tactics  even  those  telegraphers  employed  by  the  Western  Union 
stood  ready  to  lend  their  aid  and  support  to  the  new  company.  In  fact,  while 
John  W.  Mackay  furnished  the  money,  the  real  growth  of  the  Postal  was  due  to 
its  being  able  to  capitalize  the  telegraphers'  hatred  for  the  Western  Union  and 
turn  it  into  money. 

The  Postal  telegraphers  usually  received  about  the  same  compensation  as 
those  employed  by  the  Western  Union,  but  it  was  a  haven  of  refuge  for  the 
blacklisted  workers,  and  this  in  the  long  run  gave  the  Postal  a  supply  of  labor 
that  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  by  reason  of  its  higher  efficiency  alone. 

Up  to  and  including  the  formation  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  in 
1902,  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  maintained  a  neutral,  attitude  on  the  question  of 
unionism,  and  the  telegraphers  themselves  were  prone  to  reciprocate.  However, 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  declining  wage  of  telegraphers,  the 
Postal  telegraphers  sought  to  have  their  wages  increased  in  1906.  A  movement 
for  the  same  purpose  developed  among  the  telegraphers  employed  by  the  Western 
Union  -and  resulted  in  the  Western  Union  advancing  wages  10  per  cent.  Gen- 
eral Manager  W.  H.  Baker,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  announced  a  similar 
increase  upon  the  part  of  the  Postal. 

In  the  meantime  a  set  of  rules  and  a  wage  scale  was  adopted  by  the  Postal 
covering  a  number  of  different  cities,  and  General  Manager  Baker  resigned. 
Rumor  had  it  that  his  retirement  was  due  to  his  failure  to  keep  the  teleg- 
raphers in  check  and  that  his  successor,  E.  J.  Nally,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  hands  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  to  combat  the  union. 
The  telegraphers  felt  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  under  officials. 

The  grievance  against  the  Western  Union  grew  more  acute.  The  officials  of 
that  company  were  determined  to  disrupt  and  dislodge  and,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
rupt the  union.  The  Postal  officials  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy.  A  strike  was 
declared  against  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  in  San  Francisco,  but  settled 
amicably.  Then  the  Western  Union  forced  a  runaway  strike  at  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Postal  telegraphers  followed  suit,  believing  that  the  two  companies 
were  united  in  their  antagonism  of  the  union. 

The  strike  was  lost  and  since  that  time  the  Postal  has  been  but  an  echo  to 
every  policy  that  the  Western  Union  saw  fit  to  promulgate.  Whatever  is  said 
of  one  applies  to  the  other,  except  that  the  Postal  has  not  resorted  to  criminal 
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measures.  The  telegraphers,  however,  have  little  choice  between  them.  They 
do  feel  that  the  Postal  has  been  an  ingrate,  that  while  everlastingly  harping 
upon  the  advantages  of  competition  and  denouncing  the  Western  Union  for  its 
shortcomings,  the  Postal  is  just  as  bad  as  the  Western  Union,  plus  a  hypocritical 
attitude  of  cleanliness  and  fair  dealing  that  its  conduct  has  never  warranted 
its  assuming. 

MARCONI  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  CO. 

We  filed  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  under  date  of  August  22,  1913,  a 
statement  pertaining  to  the  conditions  under  which  wireless  telegraphers  are 
employed.  The  most  important  feature  at  that  time  was  stated  to  be  the 
monopoly  of  employment  established  by  the  Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Co. 
through  its  system  of  leasing  their  instruments  and  furnishing  the  operators. 
While  this  condition  has  been  ameliorated  slightly  during  the  past  year,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  factor.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
through  a  violation  of  the  shipping  laws  and  could  not  exist  without  the  coop- 
eration of  some  Government  employees. 

Under  the  law,  these  operators  are  a  part  of  the  ship's  crew,  to  be  hired  by 
the  shipowner,  but  the  Marconi  Co.  does  the  hiring  and  its  employees  are  re- 
quired to  sign  shipping  articles  for  the  nominal  salary  of  25  cents  per  month. 
The  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  state  that  the  rate  of  pay  agreed 
upon  shall  be  stipulated  in  the  shipping  agreements.  There  are  centain  laws 
for  the  protection  of  seamen  where  the  rate  of  compensation  is  a  factor,  but 
by  this  palpable  evasion  of  the  lawT  the  wireless  operator  is  denied  his  legal 
rights.  One  of  these  is  his  share  in  the  salvage  money.  In  one  case  that  I 
have  in  mind,  the  wifeless  operator  was  thus  deprived  of  his  share  in  a  heavy 
salvage  running  into  thousands  of  dollars,  although  he  was  not  only  the  first 
to  learn  of  the  vessel  in  distress,  but  the  entire  work  of  rescue  was  directed  by 
wireless,  entailing  hours  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  wireless  operators  are  poorly  paid.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  scale 
recently  promulgated  by  the  Marconi  Co.  and  published  in  volume  12.  No.  1, 
page  28,  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Journal,  referred  to  above.  This  scale 
provides  for  a  minimum  wage  of  $25  per  month  at  the  beginning,  which  rises 
automatically  to  $40  per  month  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  $60  as  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  obtained  after  seven  years'  service.  While  it  is  true  that  this  includes 
board  while  on  ship,  it  does  not  include  room  and  meals  while  in  port.  The 
operators  must  also  provide  their  own  uniforms  and  various  insignia  and  gold 
braid,  such  as  may  be  worn  by  the  ship's  officers. 

THE   ASSOCIATED   PRESS. 

The  Associated  Press  pays  the  lowest  wages  of  any  press  association.  The 
officials  of  this  concern  have  been  antagonistic  to  aiiy  organization  of  teleg- 
raphers. This  can  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  which  has  always  been  of  great  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

EMPLOYEES'  ASSOCIATIONS  FOSTERED  BY  COMPANY. 

In  these  days  when  welfare  work  has  become  the  subject  of  so  much  study, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  back  to  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  referred  to  above.  On  page  940  of  volume  1,  under 
date  of  September  3,  1883,  Norvin  Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union,  under 
examination : 

"  Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  large 
corporations  it  might  be  wise  to  introduce  some  system  of  assurance  or  in- 
surance by  which  provision  could  be  made  for  the  disabilities  incident  to  old 
age  and  other  disability? — A.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  some  such  system 
might  be  adopted  which  would  be  useful.  *  *  *  Such  a  system  might  be  an 
inducement  to  quiet,  continuous,  faithful  service.  *  *  *  I  think  that  if  a 
man  were  actively  engaged  in  a  strike  or  any  disturbance  of  that  sort  he 
would  forfeit  his  rights.  *  *  * 

"  Q.  Perhaps  if  he  had  such  a  right  at  risk  he  would  be  much  less  likely  to 
take  part  in  the  strike.— A.  Yes ;  and  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I  say  that 
the  system  might  be  wwth  considering  by  our  company.  *  *  *  That  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  in  our  company,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  did  not 
receive  more  consideration  was  that  it  was  regarded  as  being  against  the  genius 
of  our  institutions." 
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The  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Cos.  have  been  active  in  creating 
and  maintaining  employees'  associations  of  various  kinds  ever  since  the  or- 
ganization of  these  corporations. 

Telegrapher f  Mutual  Benefit  Association-.— The  oldest  of  these,  known  as  the 
Telegraphers"  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  is  an  insurance  society  for  teleg- 
raphers, instituted  in  1868.  The  Western  Union  has  been  a  liberal  supporter  of 
this  association  in  times  of  stress  and  has  practically  controlled  its  administra- 
tion ever  since  its  inception. 

When  the  Bell  Telephone  interests  took  over  the  Western  Union  the  name  of 
the  T.  M.  B.  A.  was  changed  to  read  the  "Telegraph  and  Telephone  Life  Insur- 
ance Association."  The  revenues  of  the  association  are  derived  through  assess- 
ments levied  upon  its  members. 

Telegraphers'  societies. — Aid  societies  are  established  in  a  great  many  of  the 
important  telegraph  centers  and  are  supported  by  dues  paid  by  the  members, 
but  the  control  of  the  societies  is  usually  lodged  with  the  minor  officials  of  the 
companies  or  some  person  selected  by  them. 

Western  Union  Benefit  Fund  Committee. — On  January  2,  1913,  the' Western 
Union  announced  that  it  had  adopted  a  "  plan  for  employees'  pensions,  disability 
benefits,  and  insurance."  This  plan  embraced  within  its  scope  the  employees  of 
the  Western  Union,  Bell  Telephone,  and  Western  Electric.  It  provides  for  a 
system  of  sick,  disability,  and  death  payments ;  also  a  pension  scheme  without 
cost  to  the  employees. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Employees'  Association. — This  association  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  company  and  is  aimed  to  provide  a  limited  amount  of  assistance  to 
the  employees  of  the  company.  The  employees  do  not  contribute  to  its  support, 
but  pledge  themselves  not  to  belong  to  a  labor  union  while  in  the  service  of  the 
company. 

C operative  societies. — The  telegraphers  employed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  organized  cooperative  societies 
in  recent  years  for  various  purposes  such  as  lending  money  to  telegraphers, 
purchasing  various  articles  in  bulk  and  selling  them  to  the  employees  of  the 
company  at  less  than  retail  rates,  etc.  The  usual  method  was  to  issue  shares  at 
a  fixed  value,  and  dividends  were  declared  from  time  to  time. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  the  telegraph  officials  in  these  cities,  together 
with  some  of  the  general  officers  of  the  company,  notified  the  members  of  these 
societies  that  they  had  decided  to  take  charge  of  the  "bank,"  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  and  the  men  feeling  that  to  oppose  the  will  of  those  officials  meant 
reprisal,  have  submitted,  so  that  the  officials  of  the  company  now  control  the 
affairs  of  the  society. 

The  New  York  "  bank "  is  reported  to  have  been  behind  several  schemes 
recently  to  compel  telegraphers  employed  by  the  Postal  to  purchase  their  type- 
writers and  their  sending  machines  from  concerns  having  special  privileges 
with  the  Postal  and  suspected  of  obtaining  this  privilege  because  of  certain 
officials  of  the  comyany  holding  a  pecuniary  interest  in  these  concerns. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 
International  President. 

WESLEY  RUSSELL, 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 


KONENKAMP  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  from  Parsoos's  Telegraph  Monopoly  and  gathered 
from  official  figures  shows  the  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.  from  the  date  of  its  organization  down  to  the  year  given.  The  present 
capitalization  is  $100,000,000,  so  that  the  figures  given  are  virtually  complete. 

I  also  submit  a  statement  covering  the  Mackay  companies,  with  my  authority 
for  the  same  quoted  therein. 

WESTEliN    UNION   FINANCIAL  RECO1M). 

The  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  is  $100,000,000 
and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  over  $32,000,000.  The  bonded  indebtedness  was 
created  in  purchasing  other  lines,  the  actual  value  of  which  is  not  known  to  us. 
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With  reference  to  the  stock  of  the  company,   Prof.   Frank  Parsons,   in  his 
book  The  Telegraph  Monopoly,  gives  the  following  statement : 

Original  investment : $150,  000 

Original  capital    (1852) 240,000 

Capital  stock  (185S)___     383,000 

Brownsville  line  worth  $75,000,  bought  by  issuing 2,  000,  000 

1S63,  W.  U.  plant  worth  $500,000,  stock 3,  000,  000 

Stock  dividends    (1863) 3,000,000 


Total  stock,  18G3 G,  000,  000 

Stock  to  buy  other  lines 3,  332,  000 

Stock  dividends 1,  678,  000 


Total,  1SG4 11,  000,  000 

Stock  dividends 11,000,  000 


Total    January.  18GG 1 22,  000,  000 

Stock  to  buy  U.  S.  Telegraph  Co.,  worth  $1,443,000 7,216,300 

Stock  for  Amer.  Tel.  Co.,  worth,  perhaps,  $1,500,000 11,  833, 100 


Total,  1S66 41,  049,  400 

Stock  dividends 5,  060, 000 

Stock  for  American  Union  and  Atlantic  &  Pacific  (worth  to- 
gether about  $3.232.000,  aside  from  franchises)  over  $23,000,000 
but  as  the  W.  U.  already  owned  over  $4,000,000  of  A.  &  P.,  the 

issue  was 19,080.  000 

Stock  dividends 15,  000,000 


Total,  1884 80,  000,  000 

Stock  for  Mutual  Union  worth  about  $3,000,000 15,  000,  000 


95,  000,  000 
Stock  dividends  of  recent  years 4,  786,  759 


Total 99,  786,  759 

The  Western  Union  reported  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Massachu- 
setts on  October  19  gross  earnings  of  $45,582,395  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  a  gain  of  $476,597  over  the  preceding  year.  Operating  expenses  required 
$5,002,284  less  than  in  1913,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $36,665.576  and  because 
of  large  savings  in  costs  net  revenue  from  wire  lines  of  $8,842,818  was  $5,412,881 
more  than  in  the  previous  year. 

POSTAL  TELEGBAPH  COMPANY. 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  is  a  part  of  the  Mackay  companies  which  is  not 
incorporated,  but  is  described  as  a  voluntary  association  under  the  management 
of  nine  trustees. 

The  Mackay  companies  was  formed  in  December,  1903,  and  in  the  following 
year  offered  the  stockholders  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Co.,  capital  $25,000,000, 
the  privilege  of  exchanging  their  stock  for  shares  in  the  Mackay  Co.  011  the 
basis  of  $200  preferred  and  $200  common  in  the  Mackay  Co.  for  each  $100 
share  of  Commercial  Cable  stock.  The  capitalization  of  the  Mackay  Co.  is 
$50,000.000  of  4  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  and  $50,000,000  common  stock. 
All  of  the  preferred  and  $41,480,40  common  stock  is  outstanding.  The  common 
lias  been  paying  5  per  cent  por  annum,  but  the  company  does  not  draw  from 
its  underlying  companies  any  more  than  is  needed  to  pay  dividends;  hence  no 
information  as  to  exact  earnings  is  available. 

The  Commercial  Cable  Co.  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Co.  in  1897,  issuing  $2,000,000  of  bonds  therefor,  which  are  still  outstanding 
and  pay  4  per  cent. 

Volume  IX,  page  200,  of  the  Industrial  Commission  Report  of  1901,  quotes 
A.  B,  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  as 
saying  that  his  company  employs  nearly  9,000  persons ;  that  the  salaries  of 
telegraph  operators  ranged  from  $25  to  $85,  with  an  average  of  about  $60, 
while  the  salaries  of  clerks  were  somewhat  less ;  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  rate  of  pay  in  15  years ;  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  Western 
Union  and  Postal  were  nearly  uniform  for  the  same  service ;  and  that  9  hours 
constituted  a  day  and  7  hours  at  night.  * 
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KONENKAMP  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.,  March  SO,  1915. 
S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

International  President  Commercial  Telegra inters'  Union  of  America, 

Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  16th  instance  in  reference  to  gathering 
information  concerning  conditions  existing  at  the  Western  Union's  local  office 
and  the  Postal  Co.'s  local  office,  will  say  that  1  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
definite  line  on  the  Postal  Co.'s  habits  of  discrimination  against  its  employees, 
except  to  say  that  their  men  receive  far  too  low  a  salary  in  almost  every  in- 
stance except  the  few  old-timers  who  scabbed  during  the  1907  strike.  These 
old  favorites  get  about  the  same  salary  as  a  policeman  or  a  head  barber,  and 
they  think  its  excellent  pay,  I  reckon — the  way  they  suck  hole  the  company. 
These  said  favorites  get  about  $80  to  $90.  The  common  operator,  who  is  prob- 
ably a  bonus  man,  or  what  is  known  as  a  gilt-edged  operator,  get  about  $70 
per  month  or  about  $16  per  week,  equivalently  speaking.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  enough  for  them  to  keep  their  families  on  in  the  right  way  nowadays  when 
everything  is  as  high  as  a  cat's  back.  I  know,  because  I  make  nearly  $30 
per  week  and  can  just  keep  out  of  debt  and  believe  we  don't  live  out  of  the 
ordinary  poor  man's  way  of  living. 

Of  course,  I  could  mention  the  fact  that  the  local  Postal  office  is  a  sort  of 
a  "  family  affair."  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Richards,  married  a  Miss  Ingram. 
Tom  Ingram  was  made  chief  operator.  Tom  is  Richards's  brother-in-law.  Joe 
Ingram  is  traffic  chief.  He  is  another  brother.  He  receives,  I  think,  $95. 
These  men  were  loyal  during  the  strike  of  1907.  Bryant  Fields,  the  wire 
chief,  gets  $110,  I  think.  He  was  loyal.  A  Mr.  Faulk  is  night  chief  until 
12.30  a.  in.  He  receives  about  $100,  and  is  a  good  fellow.  Mr.  Moling  is  "  all- 
night  chief,"  salary  about  $95,  and  another  good  scout. 

Now,  there  is  little  fault  to  find  with  the  Postal  people's  local  office  here. 
It  is  clean  and  sanitary.  Nice  place  to  work  and  good  people  to  work  for,  ex- 
cept they  do  not  pay  the  operators  a  living  wrage.  They  put  nearly  every 
man  that  comes  up  there  for  work  on  at  $50,  $55,  $60,  $65,  and  $70.  These 
"  blockites  "  must  wait  to  get  on  in  the  morning  until  they  are  wanted. 

Senority  reigns  supreme  regardless  of  what  time  a  man  comes  around  and 
signs  up.  If  I  have  been  working  for  them  only  a  week  and  show  up  at  7 
a.  m.,  and  am  waiting  to  be  put  on,  and  another  man  older  in  the  service,  local 
service,  comes  around  1,  2,  or  3  hours  later  and  I  am  still  not  on  and  they 
want  a  man  about  then,  he  gets  on  ahead  of  me. 

But  I  will  have  to  hand  it  to  the  Postal  over  the  Western  Union,  because 
the  Postal  pays  a  man  a  bonus  for  handling  over  a  certain  amount  of  mes- 
sages an  hour  (over  32,  I  think)  whereas  the  Western  Union  makes  the  men 
work  "free  bonus"  for  a  straight  measley  salary.  In  other  words,  the 
Western  Union  has  no  bonus  wires.  But  I  will  come  to  the  Western  Union 
situation  later. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Postal,  not  unlike  their  competitor,  do  not  like 
organized  labor  in  their  office  and  will  not  tolerate  their  men  joining  a  labor 
union  if  they  can  prevent  it,  and,  to  my  best  knowledge,  they  will  discharge 
an  operator  for  joining  a  telegraphers'  union ;  but  the  reason  for  said  dis- 
charge will  not  be  on  account  of  unionism,  but  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  service," 
or  "  your  services  are  no  longer  required,"  etc.  I  can  mention  no  instance 
where  a  man  was  discharged  for  carrying  a  telegraphers'  union  card,  but  I  do 
know  that  they  do  get  the  shivers  when  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union 
local  secretary  drops  around  and  says  "  howdy."  They  won't  talk  unionism ; 
they  won't  even  think  it  to  themselves,  because  they  fear  there  might  be  a 
telepathist  among  the  chiefs  in  the  Postal  office.  These  men  are  slaves,  and 
I  fear  they  don't  realize  it.  They  carried  the  hod  for  $16  per  week.  They 
are  afraid  there  is  a  'company  "  spotter  "  among  the  company  employees,  who 
would  find  it  out  if  they  should  get  a  card.  They  are  afraid  to  join  a  union 
and  try  to  better  their  condition  in  salary  and  stick  up  for  a  right  that  is 
coming  to  every  man  who  must  work  for  a  living. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.'s  local  office  conditions  and  rottenness  is 
the  situation  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  more  so  than  the  Postal  Co.  In 
the  first  place  this  office,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  being  handled  by  a  man  under 
the  title  of  chief  operator — one  Henry  G.  Costing  at  the  present.  (They  fire 
their  chief  operators  on  frequent  occasions  for  not  making  a  low  enough  ex- 
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pense  showing  compared  to  that  of  predecessors.)  It  seems  that  the  chief 
operator  is  a  fixture,  ostensibly  has  charge  of  every  employee  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  limits  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  working  for  the  Western  Union.  How- 
ever, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  others,  he  is  told  by  those  higher-ups  in 
authority  in  the  East,  Chicago,  New  York,  or  other  place,  to  slice  salaries,  and 
only  to  put  a  man  on  at  a  salary  over  $75  per  month  after  he,  Gosting,  has 
obtained  permission  to  do  said  thing  by  his  superiors  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere. 
This  is  approximately  $18  per  week.  Large  income !  Should  say  his  authority 
goes  this  far  in  the  salary  line  and  no  further.  He  probably  would  treat  the 
men  better  if  he  had  his  way,  but  he  has  not.  He  is  guided  by  a  "  big  stick  " 
higher  up.  If  he  should  refuse  to  reduce  salary  and  scheme  as  to  keeping  low- 
salaried  men  at  work  and  firing  out  (marking  off)  men  receiving  $65,  $75,  and 
$80  per  month  when  business  slacks  up  during  the  afternoons  or  any  time  for 
that  matter,  he  would  get  the  can  himself,  so  I  think  it  isn't  so  much  his  fault 
that  the  men  are  slaves.  This  slave-driving  system  has  been  in  vogue  by  the 
Western  Union  people  for  20  years,  and  for  the  last  7  years  has  gradually  grown 
worse  until  now  the  system  of  cutting  every  cent- off  that  can  be  cut  and  schem- 
ing every  possible  way  to  make  a  showing  in  some  sort  of  report  that  goes  back 
East,  is  so  bad  that  they  even  dock  a  man  2  minutes  if  he  stays  out  in  the  toilet 
over  10  minutes. 

SALARIES  AMONG  WIRE-WORKING  OPERATORS. 

The  salaries  in  the  local  W.  U.  office  range  all  the  way  from  $35  per  month 
to  $80  per  month.  A  few  favorites,  or  "  loyal  during  the  1907  strike,"  get  $80, 
$85,  $90,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  $95,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  These  oper- 
ators, however,  who  get  as  much  as  $80  per  month — npt  quite  $20  per  week  to 
be  exact — are  not  more  than  a  total  of  10  men  in  the  whole  office.  There  are  a 
few  wire  chiefs  and  traffic  chiefs  getting  within  this  range,  but  as  I  am  talking 
about  wire-working  men,  these  wire  chiefs  will  be  referred  to  later. 

HOURS. 

Nine  hours  constitutes  a  day  in  the  daytime.  There  is  what  is  known  as 
regular  extra,  which  means  preferred  extra,  or  in  other  words,  maybe  you  will 
get  in  a  day's  work  if  business  requires  keeping  you  on.  If  not,  you  are  marked 
off.  There  is  what  is  known  as  common  extra.  This  is  "  starve  list,"  which  is 
very  conspicuous,  as  most  of  the  employees  are  on  this  list  eking  out  an  exist- 
ence— a  "  coffee  and  "  existence. 

These  extra  lists  and  common  extra  lists  work  something  like — I  will  say, 
for  instance,  imagine  a  large  department  store  paying  the  clerks  for  the  time 
they  are  actually  waiting  on  customers  and  when  they  are  not  busy  they  have 
a  waiting  room  where  they  can  spend  the  time — not  being  paid  for  it — but  their 
own  time  waiting  for  another  customer  to  come  in.  This  is  exactly  like  the 
dear  old  Western  Union  here  do  business  with  their  telegraph  employees — that 
is,  the  men.  No,  sir;  no  woman  ever  has  to  work  extra  list.  They  are  given 
regular  jobs  immediately  they  are  enrolled.  There  is  no  ladies'  waiting  room. 
Is  this  equality? 

HIRING    AND    DISCHARGING. 

Changes  take  place  frequently.  Operators  are  coining  and  going  almost  every 
day ;  maybe  three  or  four  are  hired  and  maybe  three  or  four  are  fired  for  "  the 
benefit  of  the  service,"  etc.  But  more  than  often  the  real  reason  is  because  they 
are  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  telegraphers'  union. 

SANITATION. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  this  office  are  very  bad.  The  men's  waiting  room 
where  the  men  must  sit  for  hours  to  be  put  on  duty  after  they  have  signed  up 
their  names,  is  rotten  with  vermin  and  tobacco  juice — no  cuspidors  being  fur- 
nished. Cigarette  butts,  cigar  butts,  and  a  room  full  of  smoke.  No  ventilation. 
In  cold  weather  one  little  radiator  to  warm  by.  The  toilet  room  is  a  dirty 
place  also,  and  an  awful  odor  exudes  constantly.  I  understand  some  one  turned 
in  a  complaint  to  the  health  board  about  these  conditions  just  the  other  day 
and  that  the  board  sent  up  an  inspector  to  look  it  over,  and  ordered  a  clean  up. 
Whether  this  clean-up  took  place  I  do  not  know. 
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These  conditions  exist  in  other  cities  as  well  as  Kansas  City,  according  to 
my  own  experience  and  from  what  I  have  heard  through  others. 

Operators  can  not  have  good  health  and  spend  most  of  their  time  HI  these 
tubercular  germ-ridden  waiting  rooms.  The  ladies'  toilet  rooms  are  kept  clean 
and  nice,  I  understand.  There  are  no  cuspidors  in  the  hallways  and  toilet 
rooms  and  among  the  men's  lockers. 

IN    CASE   OF    IIKE. 

In  case  of  fire  these  employees  would  have  a  chance  if  they  could  fly  out  the 
windows.  At  6  p.  m.  a  door  is  locked  shutting  the  exit  to  the  street  from  the 
locker  department.  In  order  to  get  their  hats  and  coats  the  men  must  go  up 
a  flight  to  the  lockers,  get  their  things,  climb  a  flight  of  stairs  back  to  the 
operating  room,  and  come  down  another  stairway  to  the  street.  If  a  fire  should 
break  out  there  would  be  little  chance  to  get  out  of  this  old  rickety  building, 
but  small  worry  for  the  dear  old  company ;  a  few  men  with  cards  might  burn 
to  death  and  that  would  be  O.  K.  This  closing  and  locking  of  doors  is  against 
the  local  fire  regulations. 

CHIEFS. 

Henry  G.  Gosting  is  chief  operator  and  has  charge  of  approximately  250 
employees.  His  duty  is  to  employ  and  discharge  and  look  after  things  in  general, 
but  never  in  detail  except  to  discharge  men.  He  looks  wise  and  tries  to  figure 
out  how  he  can  reduce  expenses  for  the  dear  old  company.  His  salary  is  about 
$125  per  month.  Mr.  Gosting  has  charge  also  of  night  chiefs  and  the  whole 
office  in  general.  He  is  on  duty  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  six  clays  a  week. 

W.  H.  Heyser  is  night, chief  operator,  with  hours  from  5  p.  m.  to  12.30  a.  m. 
He  is  in  personal  charge  of  operators  during  these  hours,  and  has  a  desk  where 
he  sits  most  of  the  time  and  keeps  busy  firing  out  (or  marking  off)  the  high- 
salaried  men  the  first  sign  of  slack  business  and  retains  the  low-salaried  men 
for  the  wee  small  hours.  These  low-salaried  men  can  stay  and  make  all  the 
overtime  they  want  after  they  get  in  their  regular  9  hours,  which  is  computed 
as  a  day,  if  business  is  good. 

A  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  known  as  all-night  chief,  is  in  personal  charge  from 
12.30  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  His  duty  is  to  look  intelligent  and  watch  to  see  that 
the  low-salaried  men  have  preference  to  remain  on  duty  and  that  the  high- 
salaried  are  shot  out. 

P.  A.  Juvet  is  day  traffic  chief  in  the  quad  department.  He  is  supposed  to 
traffic  the  business — that  is,  to  see  that  the  "  old  "  business  goes  on  the  wires 
first — but  from  what  I  can  learn  he  stands  around  with  an  ecclesiastical  stare 
on  his  map  and  hollers  ''whoop  'em  up"  all  day  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  higher  up,  Mr.  Gosting,  to  have  the  men  work  fast  and  move 
all  the  business  they  can  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible  so  that  he 
can  mark  them  off  and  save  that  much  for  the  dear  old  50  per  cent  dividend 
company. 

Mr.  Burns  is  traffic  chief  of  the  automatic  department  and  has  immediately 
under  him  about  40  young  girls.  These  girls  must  whoop  'em  up  all  the  time  on 
these  automatic  machines.  They  average  around  80  messages  per  hour.  The 
automatic  machine  is  a  cross  between  a  typewriter  and  a  gyroscope.  It  writes 
its  own  messages,  but  a  little  girl  with  a  big  think  must  feed  it  and  incidentally 
she  must  know  how  to  say  "  break  "  and  "  go  ahead  "  and  "  wait  "  on  a  regular 
Morse  wire  with  her  hand  and  the  girl  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  must  be 
a  good  enough  operator  to  "  receive  "  what  she  says.  A  person  could  learn  that 
much  about  telegraphy  in  six  weeks — hence  company  telegraph  school  depart- 
ment in  every  office. 

A  Mr.  Virgil  is  an  assistant,  also  in  this  automatic  department. 

DISCRIMINATION. 

Employees  are  discriminated  against  in  so  far  as  the  low-salaried  men  are  re- 
tained on  duty  while  the  higher-salaried  men  are  marked  off  first.  In  this 
way  an  operator  looking  for  work  would  nearly  be  willing  to  work  for  a  low 
salary  in  order  to  get  in  enough  time  to  support  his  family.  There  are  regular 
men  working  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  in.  who  have  wives  working  right  along  with 
them.  These  men  who  have  their  wives  working  are  invariably  men  who  were 
loyal  to  the  company  in  the  1907  strike.  These  men  get  around  $80  and  $85 
per  month  and  their  wives  who  are  fair  operators  also  receive  around  $65. 
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This  makes  a  big  salary  to  combine  it,  going  to  one  household's  upkeep.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  inquires  for  work  who  has  a  large  family  and  his  wife 
can't  work  he  is  put  on  the  extra  list  and  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  waiting 
room  waiting  to  get  on  to  make  a  few  hours'  time  to  live  on.  But  a  man  is 
not  put  on  when  he  inquires  for  work  until  he  has  stated  his  last  place  of  em- 
ployment and  the  chief  operator  has  wired  that  city  and  confirmed  his  leaving 
in  good  standing.  If  he  was  discharged  there  for  getting  a  word  wrong  iii 
some  message  or  some  other  act  of  deficiency,  but  not  incompetency,  he  is  told 
they  can  not  use  him.  In  other  words,  he  is  blacklisted.  He  goes  to  another 
city  with  the  same  result.  He  must  go  into  some  other  business,  because  the 
company  can  get  along  without  men ;  they  can  use  women  who  will  work  for 
a  song,  and  the  company  feels  secure  with  girls,  as  they  as  a  rule  work  during 
labor  troubles. 

A  further  discrimination  is  shown  in  this  way:  The  extra  men  come  down 
to  the  office  in  the  mornings  and  sign  up  on  a  list  one  name  under  the  other  as 
they  come  in,  etc.  It  would  appear  reasonable  that  these  men  be  called  ac- 
cording to  this  list,  would  it  not?  They  are  not,  though,  They  are  called  ac- 
cording to  salaries.  Every  chief  kno\vs  what  every  man's  salary  is.  They 
order  the  underpaid  dog  on  first,  and  then  another  underpaid  and  another,  etc., 
until  the  low-salaried  men  are  all  on — that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the  waiting 
room ;  then,  if  no  more  cheap  men  are  down  there  and  they  must  have  a  man 
to  "  man  a  wire " — they  hate  to  do  it,  but  they  will  eventually  order  up  a 
$75  or  $80  man  to  come  up.  Perhaps  its  noon  by  this  time.  These  high- 
salaried  (?)  men  work  during  lunch  reliefs  (which  are  taken  on  your  own 
time)  and  the  first  man  to  be  marked  off  is  the  high-salaried  man,  not  the  low- 
salaried  man,  as  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  mark  off,  because  he  came  on 
first  in  the  morning,  but  they  keep  the  underpaid  fellow  on  because  he  is  only 
getting  25  cents  an  hour,  but  handling  perhaps  $50  worth  of  business  during 
that  time. 

DISCHARGING    MEN    FOE    BELONGING   TO   UNION. 

"  For  the  good  of  service,"  or  "  for  reduction  of  force,"  and  "  for  unsatis- 
factory service,''  are  the  reasons  for  letting  men  go  when  suspected  of  belong- 
ing to  the  telegraphers'  union.  A  good  example  of  this  question  has  taken  place 
in  St.  Louis  this  week  \vhere  44  men  were  let  out  for  unsatisfactory  service. 
But  when  a  St.  Louis  Star  (newspaper)  reporter  went  over  to  the  Western 
Union's  St.  Louis  main  office  to  interview  the  chief  operator,  Mr.  Algers,  and 
superintendent,  Mr.  Armstrong,  this  morning  (March  30)  about  these  discharges 
the  reporters  were  told  ifc  was  for  reduction  in  force  on  account  of  dull  business 
conditions.  Now,  would  it  seem  reasonable  that  Mr.  Algers  in  St.  Louis  would 
wire  Mr.  Gosting  in  Kansas  City  if  he  could  furnish  him  some  men  last  Sat- 
urday (March  27)  if  business  was  dull?  This  was  done.  Mr.  Algers  requested 
Mr.  Gosting  to  send  some  men.  Mr.  Gosting  could  get  only  six  men  to  go.  He 
called  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  asked  for  passes  for  these  men.  These  men  were 
told  to  come  around  Sunday  at  noon  and  get  these  passes.  They  did  come 
around  Sunday  noon  and  got  the  passes  and  left  Kansas  City  at  9  o'clock 
Sunday  evening  over  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  St.  Louis.  Does  this  look  like 
dull  business?  If  business  was  dull  to  discharge  men  because  of  dull  busi- 
ness, why  send  to  another  city  for  men?  The  dear  old  Western  Union  pulled 
off  a  raw  stunt  when  they  told  this  reporter  or  reporters  present  that  it 
was  on  account  of  dull  business.  What  will  Mr.  Algers  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
say  when  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  commissioners  ask  them  these 
questions  ?  What  will  they  say  ?  They  won't  be  able  to  say.  They  will  mumble 
and  stutter.  Watch  them.  Discrimination  runs  riot  among  this  outfit. 

Men  are  blacklisted  forever,  because  of  refusing  to  do  their  bidding  to  speed 
up  and  handle  50  to  75  messages  per  hour  over  a  rotten  wire.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Warner  was  one  man  blacklisted.  He  refused  while  working  here  one  day  on 
the  receiving  side  of  a  wire  to  stand  for  the  sender  omitting  dates  or  I  should 
say  leaving  dates  off  when  sending.  These  messages  come  in  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  two  a  minute  if  you  allow  the  sender  to  cut  corners  and  use  all  the  code 
and  cutting  he  wants  to.  This  man  thought  he  was  a  white  man,  not  a  slave, 
and  hollered  to  the  chief.  The  chief  canned  him.  He  went  to  Dallas,  Tex., 
referred  back  to  Kansas  City  for  reference,  and  got  an  unfavtorable  reply. 
Result,  no  employment  in  Dallas. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  this  sort  of  discrimination  against  the 
operators,  but  I  can  not  recall  them  nor  the  dates.  The  Warner  incident  took 
place  some  six  weeks  ago. 
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In  each  large  city  the  Western  Union  has  a  room  where  telegraphy  is  taught 
to  young  girls  until  they  can  "  send  "  and  "  receive  "  well  enough  to  do  what  is 
known  as  work  the  "  XTR  "  (talk  side)  of  an  automatic-printer  machine.  I  un- 
derstand they  teach  only  girls.  They  want  only  girls.  They  intimidate  them; 
they  can  persuade  them  to  speed  up  and  handle  100  an  hour  on  an  average; 
they  can  persuade  girls  to  work  during  a  strike;  there  are  some  girls  who 
would  not  scab,  but  as  a  rule  they  work  any  time,  anywhere,  and  under  most 
any  old  conditions  just  as  long  as  they  can  receive  from  $7  to  $15  per  week. 
This  is  a  big  salary  for  a  girl,  she  thinks,  when  all  she  has  to  do  with  it  is  to 
buy  her  own  clothes  and  fluffy  ruffles  and  turn  little  in  as  support.  In  most 
cases  these  girls'  parents  don't  need  any  aid.  A  man  can  not  work  for  this 
small  sum  per  week  and  keep  his  family,  hence  employment  of  girls  and  women 
is  gradually  taking  the  place  of  men  and  the  automatic  machine  is  being 
watched  like  an  infant  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  it,  as  its  object  obviously 
to  supplant  the  man  operator  who  demands  a  living  wage. 
Yours,  fraternally,  and  with  best  wishes, 

W.  B.  ROBERTS, 
Secretary  Local  23,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

P.  S. — I  could  not  get  this  information  sooner.     Sorry  could  not  get  it  to  you 
by  the  27th  instant,  as  requested.    Hope  it  will  help  a  little. 

W.  B.  R. 


KONENKAMP  EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 

FACTS  COVERING  PHILADELPHIA  POSTAL. 

Force — Operators. — Eight  girls,  daytime,  9  hours  per  day.  When  State  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  law  compelling  all  women  to  take  an  hour  for  lunch,  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Co.  sidestepped  the  act  of  the  legislature*  by  forcing  the  girls 
to  work  an  additional  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  make  up  for  the  lunch 
hour  given.  Girl  previously  coming  to  work  at  8  a.  m.  would  have  to  work  till 
6.30  p.  m.  instead  of  being  relieved  at  5.30  p.  m.,  making  the  law  a  detriment 
instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  the  women. 

Niyht  force. — One  man,  Frank  Burns,  sort  of  operator  and  traffic  chief 
combined  on  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  State  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
wires,  comes  on  at  4  p.  m.,  until  12  midnight,  7£  hours,  taking  out  the  half-hour 
lunch.  Three  men,  R.  E.  Hartenstine,  M.  A.  Condon,  and  F.  G.  Currier,  come 
on  at  4.30  p.  in.  until  12.30  a.  m. ;  also  7£  hours,  taking  out  the  lunch 
relief.  Four  men  come  on  at  5.30  p.  m.,  until  1.30  a.  in.,  also  7£  hours  with  a 
lunch  relieg ;  actually  on  duty  8  hours,  counting  the  lunch  relief.  One  man  on 
at  7  p.  m.,  until  3  a.  m.,  and  an  all-night  man,  12.30  a.  m.  to  8  a.  in. 

Printer  operators. — Six  day  printer  operators,  with  two  mechanicians;  all 
girls  at  day.  Four  night  printer  operators  come  on  at  5.45  p.  m.,  until  2  a.  m. ; 
half  hour  lunch. 

E.ftra  mcti  Morse  operators. — Eighteen  men  show  up  some  days,  get  hour  in 
day  and  about  5  hours  at  night.  Present  time  conditions.  At  night  extra 
men  must  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  operating  room  and  watch  for  the  night 
manager,  Mr.  J.  A.  McNichols,  to  give  them  the  high  sign  before  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  operating  room. 

Total  combined  force  being :  Forty-one  regular  day  men ;  eight  regular  day 
operators  (women)  ;  regular  day  men  include  six  bonus  operators.  Eight  regu- 
lar night  men,  including  the  all-night  man  and  man  working  from  7  p.  in.  until 
3  a.  m.  Eighteen  extra  men. 

Traffic. — One  traffic  chief  over  the  ways,  days;  one  over  the  cities  in  days; 
one  general  traffic  chief  over  quads  in  combination  with  his  general  traffic  job ; 
one  traffic  covering  the  entire  room  at  night  from  5.30  p.  m.  to  11.30  p.  m. 
Night  manager  who  does  nothing  but  oversee  the  office  in  general  at  night, 
5  p.  m.  until  12.30  a.  m. 

Checks. — Five  day  checks;  two  early  night  checks;  one  late  night  check; 
total,  8. 

Clerks. — One  route  clerk  at  desk  nights;  two  in  days,  one  is  man  at  day; 
other  is  small  boy  of  about  13  or  14  years  of  age  at  the  very  most. 
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Both  day  and  night  forces  are  compelled  to  carry  typewriters  out  of  the  main 
office  at  1326  Chestnut  Street,  in  case  of  man  being  wanted  at  any  newspaper 
office.  Same  company  long  since  furnished  mills  in  New  York. 

Girl  Morse  operators  paid  $45  per  month,  with  day  off  every  week.  One  of 
our  girls  gets  $60,  the  only  exception.  Printer  operators  nearly  all  get  $35 
per  month  and  then  pay  them  a  bonus  of  a  half  a  cent  for  every  message  over 
a  given  amount.  At  days  it  is  325. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  split  tricks  in  the  Postal  main  office  at 
1326  Chestnut  Street.  Instead  of  giving  the  men  split  tricks  they  keep  them 
on  the  extra  list. 

They  also  have  a  system  of  paying  their  men  as  per  following : 

Man,  supposedly  regular  operator,  but  taking  off  one  day  every  week  com- 
pulsory, rated  at  $75  per  month.  The  Postal  figures  it  up  by  the  year,  making 
the  operators's  pay  $2.88  per  day  at  their  figures.  If  the  man  fails  to  work 
the  full  year,  he  is  losing  something  which  he  in  reality  earned  but  can  not  get. 

In  connection  with  at  first  taking  a  position  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  a 
new  operator  is  given  an  application  blank  to  fill  out,  and  printed  or  rather 
stamped  with  large  type  across  the  face  of  the  application  is  the  question,  "  Do 
you  belong  to  any  union?  "  If  you  say  you  do  belong  to  a  union,  you  are  not 
hired.  If  you  say  you  do  not  and  do  and  fact  is  found  out  by  said  company,  you 
are  subject  to  discharge. 

They,  the  Postal  Co.,  have  a  voluntary  relief  association,  which  also  carries 
an  application  of  the  same  character  as  the  employment  application  blank. 
They  ask  you  precisely  the  same  question.  R.  E.  Hartenstine,  of  Phila- 
delphia main,  refused  to  fill  it  out  when  working  a  year  for  the  Postal  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  chief  operator,  Mr.  E.  W.  Miller,  told  him  point  blank 
that  he  would  have  to  give  a  very  specific  reason  for  not  wanting  to  fill  out  the 
application  so  that  he  could  forward  same  to  New  York  office.  Not  voluntary 
relief  association  but  compulsory,  in  order  to  keep  the  men  from  joining  the 
union  and  getting  something  for  themselves. 

All  regular  men  at  Postal  Telegraph  Co.'s  office,  1326  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, are  forced  to  remain  until  told  they  can  go,  even  though  their  regular 
day  is  completed.  An  operator  working  10  a.  m.  to  7.30  p.  m.  got  up  and  went 
home  one  evening  without  permission.  He  was  very  forcibly  impressed  by 
Night  Manager  J.  A.  McNichols  that  if  he  would  attempt  any  such  thing  again 
he  would  be  summarily  discharged. 

The  general  traffic  chief  of  Postal,  under  instructions  from  E.  W.  Miller,  chief 
operator,  sent  for  an  extra  operator  (Chas.  Campbell)  to  report  for  duty  one 
afternoon.  After  reporting  to  Mr.  M.  N.  Redding  was  given  15  minutes'  work 
and  told  he  was  no  longer  required. 

At  different  times  during  the  past  winter  the  chief  operator,  E.  W.  Miller,  got 
off  his  platform  and  got  down  to  key  before  he  would  allow  his  traffic  chiefs  to 
call  in  waiting  extra  men. 

All  traffic  chiefs  have  instructions  to  sit  down  and  work  at  key  whenever 
"  necessary,"  which  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

Men  promised  increases  by  Chief  Operator  Miller  never  receive  anything  but 
promises. 

Operator  working  Chicago  local  at  night  worked  with  man  at  Chicago  end 
receiving  $80  and  asking  additional  increase,  while  Philadelphia  man  could  get 
no  more  than  $75,  being  "  top,"  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  would  refuse  abso- 
lutely to  consider  an  increase  above  $75. 

At  end  of  every  24  hours  the  all-night  clerk  at  route  desk  is  instructed  to 
count  up  all  messages  marked  off  on  number  sheets. 

The  timekeeper  also  counts  up  total  messages  shown  on  all  operators'  average 
slips.  Do  the  two — average  slips  and  number  sheets — balance?  The  number 
sheets  always  show  about  300  to  500  numbers  more  than  the  average  slips.  The 
chief  operator  always  looks  over  sheets  and  has  timekeeper  people  report  to  him 
on  average  slips.  Although  they  know  there  is  heavy  padding  of  average  slips, 
they  do  not  investigate  the  matter.  It  is  very  evident  why.  According  to  the 
percentage  system  of  the  Postal,  originating  in  New  York,  by  J.  J.  Whalen,  every 
man  and  woman  operator  is  expectetd  to  get  enough  average  to  keep  above  given 
cost  per  message,  in  order  to  keep  dividends  uniform  or  growing.  Should  the 
regular  operators  hand  in  low  averages  they  are  standing  in  danger  of  losing 
their  positions  by  being  placed  on  extra  list.  hTus  every  man  pads  his  average 
in  order  to  avoid  losing  out.  This  refers  to  men  floating  around  on  way  wires 
with  pen,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  average  20  an  hour,  which  is  what 
an  operator  receiving  $75  a  month  would  be  required  to  do. 
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These  men  who  drift  around  on  the  way  wires  are  mostly  men  who  have 
worked  during  the  strike  of  1907.  Philadelphia,  as  you  know,  is  chuck  full  oi: 
such  kind  of  men. 

Reference  to  JMorkrum  printers. — If  there  is  any  wire  trouble  at  all,  such  as 
swing-in-wire,  the  operator  at  one  end  striking  letter  at  one  end  of  circuit 
would  write  something  altogether  different  at  other  end.  Code  messages  and 
cables  are  continually  being  bulled  up  and  causing  business  people  using  the 
telegraph  a  lot  of  expense  in  losses,  etc.,  through  errors.  Thus  the  Western 
Union  and  Postal  are  having  large  files  taken  from  them — vice  versa ;  the 
Western  Union  having  Wheatstone  system,  which  is  on  a  par  with  Morkruiu 
printers. 

KONENKAMP  EXHIBIT  NO.  6. 

STATEMENT  COVERING  CONDITIONS  AT  THE  POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  Co.'g  MAIN  OFFICB 
AND  PRINCIPLE  RELAY  OFFICE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

General  description  of  office  and  force. — The  operating  room  is  situated  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  Brown-Marx  Building,  occupying  the  entire  floor  of  the 
east  wing.  Building  16  stories  above  the  ground. 

Public  office  situated  on  ground  floor  opening  on  south  front  of  building  and 
through  general  corridor. 

Whole  of  operating  force  is  worked  in  one  inclosure.  No  partitions  or 
divisions,  except  those  designating  the  trunk  lines  or  "  Quad  division,"  and 
the  "WToods,  or  way-wire  division,"  which  means  circuits  on  which  there  is 
from  5  to  20  offices. 

Officers  of  the  operating  force  consist  of  one  chief  operator;  one  traffic 
chief  or  supervisior,  who  has  direct  control  of  the  operators  and  checks;  three 
floor  chiefs  distributed,  one  in  the  ways  division  and  two  in  the  quad  divi- 
sion ;  one  night  chief  operator,  who  has  direct  supervision  over  all  the  oper- 
ating force  after  coming  on  duty  at  5.30  p.  m. ;  one  traffic  chief  till  10.30  p.  m. ; 
and  one  "  all  night  chief,"  whose  hours  are  from  11.30  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  and 
who  has  direct  supervision  over  operators  after  he  comes  on  duty. 

Division  of  day  tricks  and  number  of  hours,  etc. — "  7  a.  m."  tricks  consist 
of  a  number  of  operators  who  report  for  duty  at  that  time  each  workday,  and 
who,  as  a  general  rule,  receive  a  salary  of  not  over  $75  per  month  and  whoso 
hours  are  till  4.30  p.  m.  These  men  are  granted  only  30  minutes,  in  which 
time  they  must  take  at  least  10  minutes  up  in  walking  from  the  sixteenth  floor 
to  the  fifteenth  floor  on  a  semispiral  stairway  (no  passenger-elevator  service 
to  the  sixteenth  floor)  and  returning  the  same  route.  Unless  the  men  fetch 
cold  lunches  with  them  they  must  rush  down  stairs  and  stop  at  the  first 
lunch  counter,  there  wait  probably  five  more  minutes  to  be  served,  and  after 
getting  their  dinner  they  have  only  about  five  to  seven  minutes  in  which  to 
swallow  their  food  in  a  half-masticated  condition,  thus  bringing  about  diseases 
and  disorders  of  the  stomach  common  to  such  practices.  If  they  are  late,  they 
must  make  a  lengthy  explanation  to  the  traffic  chief  and  listen  to  a  lecture  from 
him  that  no  man  would  contend  with  in  any  other  office  or  place.  The  opera- 
tor must  contend  with  it  or  be  suspended  from  one  to  five  days,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  traffic  chief,  and  discrimination  has  been  noted  several  times  in 
this  direction.  The  man  is  docked  for  this  30-rninutes'  lunch  relief.  He  is 
allowed  short  reliefs  in  which  to  attend  to  the  demands  of  nature  in  re- 
lieving himself  of  his  undigested  food  and  weakened  kidneys  or  bladder,  of 
10  minutes'  duration  each.  These  reliefs  are  not  taken  off  his  day's  time,  but 
they  are  actually  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  no  man  can  have  more  than  two  short  reliefs  a  day,  one  before  and 
one  after  noon,  unless  he  pleads  sickness  caused  from  taking  medicine.  Op- 
erators are  compelled  to  sit  and  wait  from  10  minutes  to  an  hour  for  a  short 
relief  after  sending  in  his  "  bid  "  for  a  short  relief  before  he  is  relieved  on 
his  wire.  It  is  an  unpardonable  excuse  to  leave  a  regularly-manned  wire 
without  a  substitute  for  any  cause.  Therefore,  many  men  have  become  con- 
stipated and  have  had  their  life  endangered  because  the  officials  refused  to 
grant  him  a  short  relief. 

If  there  is  any  extra  rush  of  business  at  the  time  the  7  o'clock  men  are  due  oil 
at  4.30  p.  m.,  they  are  held  until  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  go  and  paid  overtime 
by  the  hour.  If  they  are  late  in  reporting  for  duty  they  are  docked  actual  time. 

Bonus  men  are  required  to  show  up  at  8  a.  m.  and  work  till  at  least  4.30 
p.  m.  These  men  in  1907,  and  even  up  to  and  including  1910,  were  paid  (in 
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1910  at  least)  $90  per  month  for  handling  300  (average)  messages,  this  con- 
stituting a  day's  work.  They  were  then  given  the  option  of  getting  off  duty  or 
continuing  to  work  and  get  paid  bonus  or  piecework  prices  of  1  cent  per  message 
of  30  words  or  less.  Karly  in  1911  this  option  was  cut  down,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  the  bonus  men  to  work  until  2.30  p.  m.  regardless  of  whether  they 
had  earned  their  stint  or  not.  They  were  still,  however,  paid  the  bonus  of  1 
cent  per  message  for  all  over  the  average  of  300.  For  the  past  two  years 
these  men  have  had  their  hours  prolonged,  thus  making  it  necessary  for  them 
to  work  every  day  until  4.30  p.  m.  regardless  of  their  stint,  and  if  they  get  off 
before  that  time  they  are  docked  all  the  bonus  or  piecework  they  have  made 
over  their  day's  stint  of  300.  This  is  considered  a  hardship  because  the  men, 
while  on  their  respective  wires,  work  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed,  sometimes 
averaging  110  per  hour.  Most  of  these  bonus  men  receive  $90  per  month,  but 
there  are  instances  where  one  man  gets  $80  or  $85  per  month  and  does  identi- 
cally the  same  class  of  work ;  in  fact,  working  the  same  duplex  or  quad  wire  as 
the  $90  men.  The  excuse  offered  for  this  condition  is  that  the  company  appro- 
priates  a  certain  number  of  $90  tricks  and  the  lower  salaried  men  must  wait 
till  a  vacancy  occurs,  but  in  the  meantime  they  must  do  the  same  class  of 
work  as  the  man  beside  him  getting  the  larger  salary. 

Extra  list  and  how  manipulated. — The  extra  list  consists  of  unassigned 
operators  attached  to  the  office.  These  extra  operators  must  devote  their 
whole  and  undivided  time  to  the  company  day  and  night.  They  are  not  allowed 
to  substitute  for  another  operator  on  the  outside  for  even  a  day  without  asking 
for  a  day's  leave  of  absence.  They  can  not  work  during  their  unoccupied 
hours  at  the  office  at  any  other  class  of  employment.  If  they  do,  they  are 
dismissed  or  severely  reprimanded  and  given  to  understand  their  time  belongs 
to  the  company.  Their  salary  ratings  range  from  $50  per  month  to  $85  per 
month.  They  are  required  to  report  at  the  office  every  workday  morning 
promptly  at  9  a.  m.  and  remain  in  the  "  waiting  room,"  which  is  the.  locker 
room  and  lunch  room  also,  approximately  18  by  20  feet,  until  called  for  duty  or 
excused.  Usually  if  they  are  not  assigned  by  11.30  a.  m.  they  are  excused  until 
4.30  p.  m.,  but  they  are  not  paid  one  cent  for  the  time  they  are  waiting.  They 
must  give  to  the  company  every  morning  the  time  they  are  in  the  waiting 
room  and  receive  no  pay  at  all.  If  they  are  late  in  reporting  and  the  traffic 
chief  learns  of  it,  they  are  called  up  and  given  a  lecture  and  reprimanded  in 
a  manner  that  one  never  would  suspect.  He  must  accept  the  overlordly  repri- 
mand or  he  is  likely  to  be  dismissed  for  insubordination. 

There  has  been  noticed  in  this  office  that  the  7  o'clock  men  and  bonus  men 
were  making  from  30  minutes  to  1$  hours'  overtime  per  day  and  the  extra 
men  not  making  full  time.  Tin's  was  due  to  the  bad  division  of  tricks  or 
assignments.  These  extra  men  are  expected,  and  bulletins  so  state,  that  they 
must  report  for  duty  not  later  than  nine  hours  after  being  relieved,  provided 
such  relief  does  not  occur  before  12  midnight.  When  these  extra  men  are 
temporarily  assigned  to  duty  their  lunch  relief  is  extremely  irregular,  in  some 
cases  they  not  being  relieved  for  lunch  till  after  3  o'clock. 

Opposition  to  union  organizations. — The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  in  this  city 
has  what  is  known  as  an  application  blank,  and  which  must  be  made  out  by 
every  man  seeking  employment  as  operator.  There  appears  on  this  blank 
questions  of  the  usual  nature  relating  to  your  name,  address,  place  and  name 
of  former  employer  and  city  or  town,  and  also  two  questions  very  antagonistic 
to  unionism.  One  reads:  "Do  you  belong  to  any  telegraphic  organization?  If 
so,  do  you  agree  to  resign  your  membership  therein  and  devote  your  whole 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  company?" 

If  you  admit  that  you  belong  to  any  telegraphers'  union,  either  railroad  or 
commercial,  the  chief  operator  immediately  informs  you  that  he  can  not  use 
you  and  declines  to  give  any  intelligent  reason  for  his  decision.  If  you  perjure 
yourself  and  say  you  do  not  belong,  he  will  in  most  cases  employ  you  if  he 
is  working  on  short  force  and  place  you  on  the  unassigned  or  extra  list.  This, 
although  he  gives  no  reason,  has  been  tried  out  by  members  of  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  and  the  chief  operator  has  never  hired  a  man  in  this 
office  that  admitted  that  he  was  a  union  man.  If  a  man  joins  the  union  after 
becoming  employed,  he  breaks  the  contract  on  the  application  blank  and  is 
liable  to  dismissal  if  he  dares  to  speak  out  and  declare  himself  a  member. 
The  men  are  even  afraid  to  read  union  journals  or  literature  in  any  part  of 
the  building  or  even  on  the  street  where  any  of  the  chiefs  or  spotters  are  liable 
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to  see  them  doing  so.  Some  are  absolutely  afraid  to  go  near  a  place  where 
unions  hold  meetings,  fearful  less  they  be  accused  of  being  a  union  man  and 
get  summarily  dismissed.  The  chief  always  on  cases  of  this  kind  says  that  the 
operator  is  undesirable  and  his  services  are  no  longer  needed.  That's  the 
end  of  it  for  such  operator  in  this  district.  If  he  applies  for  a  position  with 
the  Postal  elsewhere  in  this  district,  and  probably  on  the  whole  system,  and 
refers  to  this  office  as  his  last  place  of  employment,  provided  he  was  dismissed 
because  of  being  suspected  of  being  a  union  man,  if  the  chief  operator  here 
gives  full  information  on  the  case  the  operator  is  not  hired.  He  then  has  to 
resort  to  either  an  assumed  name  or  again  perjure  himself  by  stating  that  he 
has  not  been  in  the  telegraph  business  for  the  past  two  years  or  something  to 
that  effect. 

Sliding  scale. — Instances  are  known  in  this  office  where  high-salaried  men 
have  resigned  or  been  discharged  and  men  assigned  to  their  tricks  or  wires  at 
from  $5  to  $10  per  month  less  in  salary.  The  high  salary  is  not  again  restored. 
There  are  in  this  office  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge  at  least  three  po- 
sitions that  paid  on  an  average  of  $85  per  month  "  open,"  the  men  having  re- 
signed or  been  discharged,  and  there  are  now  two  former  check  boys,  hardly 
20  years  old,  doing  the  same  class  of  work  for  the  salary  of  $45  per  month. 
Other  methods  could  be  mentioned  in  which  this  sliding  scale  has  been 
manipulated,,  but  for  want  of  definite  details  are  not  mentioned. 

Manipulation  of  extra  list  respecting  "preferred  extra." — The  "  extra-list " 
men  are  compelled  to  get  in  eight  full  hours  for  a  day's  pay,  either  consecutive 
time  or  divided,  after  which  their  time  is  computed  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
one-half  hours  for  a  day's  "  overtime  "  at  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  established  by  the  traffic  chief 
what  is  known  as  preferred  extra.  One  or  two  men  are  instructed  to  show 
up  for  duty  at  11.30  a.  m.  and  work  till  1.30  p.  m.,  and  then  report  for  duty 
again  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  work  till  they  can  be  dispensed  with.  Their  hours  of 
service  are  computed  at  the  regular  extra  man's  rating,  which  is  eight  hours 
for  a  day's  pay.  Yet  these  men  are  working  the  same  identical  hours  that 
the  "  split-trick  men  "  are  working,  and  the  split-trick  man  only  has  to  work 
seven  and  one-half  hours  for  a  day's  pay,  and  when  his  day's  hours  is  completed 
he  has  the  preference  of  getting  relieved  over  the  preferred  extra  man  or  the 
regular  extra  man.  This  system  compels  the  preferred  extra  man  to  work 
eight  hours  for  a  day's  pay,  while  the  split-trick  man  working  the  same  hours 
and  having  the  same  show  up  for  duty  only  makes  seven  and  one-half  hours 
per  day.  If  the  extra  man  presents  a  grievance  he  is  told  pointedly  that  he 
is  under  the  traffic  chief's  supervision  and  must  adhere  to  any  rules  made  by 
him  or  he  has  the  alternative  of  resigning. 

Another  method  of  the  so-called  preferred  extra  list  is  a  system  whereby  a 
very  good  friend  of  the  traffic  chief  is  employed  on  the  extra  list  with  the 
understanding  that  he  can,  at  will,  report  at  6  p.  m.  for  duty  and  is  to  be 
relieved  at  will.  At  the  present  writing,  there  is  only  one  man  working  this 
class  of  extra.  He  is  known  as  "  Doc  "  Copeland.  He  studied  medicine  while 
working  in  the  office  as  operator,  graduated,  and  resigned  to  become  a  practic- 
ing physician.  After  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years  he  returned  to  Birming- 
ham and  established  an  office  here,  carrying  on  his  medical  practices  during 
the  day  and  reporting  for  duty  at  6  p.  m.  evenings,  bringing  his  medicine  case, 
etc.,  with  him.  This  man  is  allowed  to  use  the  company's  phone  for  his  pro- 
fessional calls ;  and  at  any  time  he  is  called  on  the  phone,  he  is  immediately 
relieved  regardless  of  conditions  at  the  office,  and  allowed  to  make  his  pro- 
fessional calls. 

This  method  is  very  unjust  to  the  regular  extra  man,  who  at  times  does  not 
get  over  five  days  in  a  week  period.  Invariably,  though,  Copeland  is  given 
the  preference  on  work  at  night  over  the  regular  day  men  who  might  desire 
to  put  in  a  little  extra  time.  This  method  is  considered  very  unfair  by  all 
the  men  in  the  office. 

KONENKAMP  EXHIBIT  NO.  7. 

NEW  YORK,  Mat!  .?,  1907. 
Mr.  E.  M.  MOOEE, 

Chairman,  and  Members  Executive  Board,  Local  No.  1,  Chicago,  III. 
BROTHERS  :  Your  registered  letter  dated  April  28,  expressing  fears  that  our 
members  working  for  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  in  Chicago  may  at  any  moment 
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take  matters  in  their  own  hands,  which  I  take  to  mean  walkout,  unless  their 
grievances  are  settled  immediately,  has  been  received. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  express  my  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  local  No.  1,  and  also  the  hope 
that  the  members  thereof  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  prevent  any  such  action. 

I  also  note  that  copies  of  your  letter  have  been  sent  to  the  general  secretary- 
treasurer  and  each  member  of  the  general  executive  board  for  their  information. 

I  am  also  mailing  them  copies  of  this  letter. 

Unfortunately  the  impatience  of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Postal  com- 
mittee, and  the  registered  letter  from  the  members  of  your  honorable  body, 
forces  me  to  give  out  information  that,  if  made  public,  might  work  to  our 
disadvantage. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  situation  more  fully,  I  submit  here- 
with some  of  the  correspondence  in  the  case  under  consideration. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  received.  It  is  self -explanatory,  in 
so  far  as  its  contents  are  concerned ;  it  was  sent  to  me  over  the  Western 
Union  lines  in  plain  English. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.',  April  25th,  1907. 
S.  J.  SMALL, 

President  Commercial  Telegraphers'   Union  of  America, 

Astor  House,  New  York. 

(Deliver  personally.) 

Communication  nineteenth  through  Russell  finally  reached  us  to-day.  We 
believe,  and  think  entire  force  agrees,  course  indicated  entirely  wrong.  If 
followed  certain  birds  in  hand  will  escape  while  you  chase  birds  in  the  bush. 
Nally  has  time  to  cut  our  strings  on  birds  in  hand.  He  has  time  to  meet  you. 
Certain  consequences  your  present  policy  be  passage  Postal  schedule  next 
meeting  local.  Unless  something  accomplished  (at  very  least  an  appointment 
with  Nally)  quickly,  we  must  disown  any  responsibility  for  further  conse- 
quences. Special  meeting  local  also  possible.  Chicago  not  be  satisfied  unfair 
list  or  strike;  wants  strike  and  unfair  list,  -unless  grievances  six  months' 
standing  be  righted  and  righted  quickly.  Chicago  Postal  tired  standoff  while 
other  troubles  being  settled.  If  wait  till  all  other  troubles  settled,  never  will 
lie  reached.  Can  see  no  reason  against  simultaneous  strike  New  York  Western 
Union,  Chicago  Postal.  You  seem  not  appreciate  heated  feeling  Chicago 
Postal.  Heat  of  this  telegram  comes  from  the  lid  occupied  by  this  committee; 
nonaction  last  two  weeks  rendering  heat  of  lid  intolerable  and  snap-judgment 
strike  more  likely  each  passing  day.  Still  your  move. 

M.  J.  PAULSON. 
C.  L.  CRAIG. 
W.  E.  GOODRICH. 
F.  E.  BURROUGHS. 
E.  M.  MOORE. 

Time,  8.30  a.  m. 

I  replied  as  follows,  the  message  to  General  Secretary-Treasurer  Russell  be- 
ing sent  in  cipher: 

NEW  YORK,  April  26,  1907. 
M.  J.  PAULSON, 

305  Omaha  Bidg.,  Chicago: 
See  telegram  to  Russell  to-day. 

S.  J.   SMALL. 

NEW  YORK,  April  26,  1907. 
.WKSLKT  RUSSELL, 

930  Monon  Building,  Chicago: 

Say  to  committee  consider  case  in  my  hands.  Will  have  to  give  me  time  to 
move.  If  act  hasty  will  repudiate  them  before  whole  country.  Their  telegram 
damaging  case. 

S.  J.   SMALL. 

Further  information  is  contained  in  the  following  telegrams : 
To  S.  J.  SMALL: 

Postal  employees'  committee  been  very  conservative  and  counseling  patience 
but  men  are  wearying  of  delay  and  apparent  inaction  on  the  matter  of  griev- 
ances. Suggest  you  by  all  means  bring  out  company's  hand  quickly.  Local 
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executive  board  forced  to  hold  special  meeting  Wednesday  with  a  view  to  call- 
ing special  meeting  of  local  to  consider  new  schedules.  Executive  board  de- 
cided this  should  be  avoided  pending  your  negotiations  in  New  York,  but  men 
dissatisfied  and  radical  action  avoided  with  difficulty.  Seventeen  split-trick 
men  to-day  discharged  for  not  reporting  for  duty,  which  punishment  seems 
very  excessive,  as  most  of  them  sober  and  faithful.  Unrest  growing,  and  situa- 
tion may  get  beyond  our  control  at  any  moment ;  chiefs  restless  and  men  ugly  ; 
please  inform  me  of  prospects  or  results. 

M.  J.  PAULSON, 

For  the  Committee. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  Chicago  saying  that  17  men  had  been  discharged. 
The  following  was  received  one  day  later: 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  April  19. 
S.  J.  SMALL: 

Better  information  cuts  pay  day  discharges  to  13,  nine  splits,  four  straight 
days ;  two  these  men  one  on.  each  trick  been  cautioned  repeatedly. 

MOORE. 
On  April  23  I  received  the  following: 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  April  23,  1907. 
S.  J.  SMALL,  New  York: 

Men  discharged  19th  back  to  work  to-day.  Best  information  all  went  back 
at  old  pay.  Few  still  out  who  didn't  ask  get  back.  Trick  changed  by  way  of 
discipline  one  case  where  men  been  previously  cautioned.  Discharges  without 
hearing  on  insufficient  cause  and  restoration  don't  look  good  discipline  brings 
the  extreme  penalty  into  contempt.  Another  chief  who  didn't  get  his  raise  told 
recently  "you'll  never  get  a  raise  till  you  get  out  of  the -union."  Person  who 
said  this  apparently  instructed  do  so;  but  will  of  course  deny  such  instructions 
say  merely  friendly  opinion. 

MOOSE. 

In  order  to  act  intelligently  it  is  necessary  that  one  be  familiar  with  all 
the  facts. 

Referring  to  the  200-word  telegram,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  do  appreciate  the 
"  heated  feeling  in  Chicago  Postal."  I  also  believe  I  am  a  good  judge  of  how 
much  personal  and  exuberant  anarchistic  feeling  has  been  injected  into  the 
Postal  grievance  case. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  throw  cold  water  on  a  movement  that  has  merit  and 
no  selfish  motive  behind  it.  The  Chicago  Postal  operators  have  a  grievance, 
and  a  just  grievance,  but  that  unfortunate  trait  of  human  nature — selfishness — 
seems  to  have  blinded  them,  with  the  result  that  their  grievance,  in  their  eyes, 
overshadows  everything  else  vital  to  the  success  and  life  of  our  organization. 

The  Chicago  Postal  grievance,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  salaries  as  it  is  the  ignoring  of  the  rules  agreed  to  between  the  Postal  Co. 
and  a  committee  some  months  ago.  As  compared  with  the  Chicago  case  we 
have  others  in  other  cities  that  are  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  namely, 
in  Kansas  City,  Augusta,  Ga.,  San  Francisco,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  other  cities.  I  have  asked  the  members  in  these  cities  to  exercise  good 
judgment  and  give  us  time  to  pave  the  way  for  an  adjustment  of  all  'these 
grievances,  here  in  New  York.  I  also  asked  the  Chicago  Postal  committee 
through  General  Secretary-Treasurer  Russell  to  give  me  time  to  first  adjust  a 
grievance  we  have  with  the  Western  Union  in  New  York,  but  instead  they 
accuse  me  of  chasing  birds  in  bushes  in  preference  to  a  bird  in  the  hand. 

It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  brothers  in  Chicago  I  must  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  details  of  any  plans  that  may  be  under  consideration 
having  in  view  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  their  grievance  which  naturally 
means  also  the  divulging  to  a  large  number  of  persons  our  plan  of  campaign 
against  the  enemy. 

In  the  hope  of  convincing  the  Chicago  brothers  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
move  slowly  in  such  matters,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

There  are  indications  that  the  recent  change  of  general  managership  of  the 
Postal  has  brought  the  two  companies  closer  together,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
opposition  to  the  union  is  concerned.  They  are  expecting,  and  evidently  pre- 
pared, to  fight  us  the  next  time  a  walk-out  occurs. 
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I  have  endeavored  twice  to  see  Mr.  Nally.  On  each  occasion  I  was  told  that 
Mr.  Nally  "  could  not  see  me  to-day."  Mr.  Mackay  is  out  of  the  city. 

When  it  is  considered  that  I  have  grievances  from  five  or  six  different  cities 
to  take  up  with  the  Postal,  would  it  not  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  do  to 
make  an  effort  to  adjust  them  through  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Mackay,  before  threatening  to  strike,  and,  does  it  not  also  seein  reasonable 
to  expect  Chicago  members  to  exercise  the  same  patience  that  members  in 
other  cities  are  doing  and  give  the  general  officers  of  our  organization  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  if  it  should  come? 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  all  been  working  very 
hard  during  the  past  few  months  taking  in  new  members,  and  what  is  more 
important,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  not  underestimate  the  effect,  good  or  bad, 
that  action  such  as  described  in  the  200-word  message  quoted,  would  have  on 
our  new  members  and  those  who  contemplate  joining  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  brothers  who  believe  the  Postal  Co.  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  the  union  will  insist  on  just  treatment  of  its  mem- 
bers and  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  agreed  to,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
the  membership  that  extreme  caution  be  exercised  lest  we  compromise  ourselves 
in  a  way  that  will  result  in  our  losing  much  of  the  ground  gained. 

It  is  my  intention  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mackay  the  Chicago  griev- 
ances, as  well  as  those  of  other  cities.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  assure 
the  Chicago  Postal  committee  that  when  the  matter  does  come  up  with  the 
Postal  officials  it  will  be  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  and 
there  will  be  no  question  thereafter  as  to  whether  or  not  the  committee  has 
the  right  to  act  for  the  telegraphers  employed  by  that  company  in  Chicago. 
The  above  is  an  important  statement,  and  I  hope  its  importance  will  be  appre- 
ciated. In  fact  I  consider  it  so  important  that  before  carrying  negotiations  to 
a  point  that  might,  to  use  a  diplomatic  phrase,  mean  the  breaking  off  of  friendly 
relations,  etc.,  I  would  recommend  that  the  general  executive  board  meet  and 
consider  the  whole  question. 

In  confidence,  I  will  say  to  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  Local 
No.  1,  that  certain  things  have  transpired  within  the  past  few  months  that  have 
so  important  a  bearing  on  our  future,  among  them  being  the  action  of  the 
Postal  Co.  in  repudiating  its  agreement  with  our  members  in  Chicago,  that  I 
feel  that  our  general  executive  board  should  meet  and  canvas  the  situation 
and  advise  with  the  president  as  to  our  future  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Postal 
and  Western  Union,  and  I  shall  so  recommend  at  the  proper  time,  and  I  feel 
sure  the  members  of  the  board  will  act  favorably  on  the  recommendation. 

In  the  meantime  I  shall,  so  soon  as  Mr.  Mackay  returns. to  the  city,  make 
further  effort  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Chicago  griev- 
ances, at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Postal 
committee  in  Chicago  will  be  encouraged  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion  and  discourage  any  move  or  agitation  that  might  lead 
to  hasty  action  and  the  forcing  of  the  issue  at  a  time  when  we  are  unprepared. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

S.  J.  SMALL,  President. 
Diet.-SJS. 
EYE 


KONENKAMP  EXHIBIT  NO.  8. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  C.  T.  U.  OF  A.,  CHICAGO  LOCAL  No.  1, 

Washington  Hall,  Sunday,  June  16,  1907. 

2.15  p.  m.  President  Paulson  called  meeting  to  order.  The  hall  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  and  many  unable  to  obtain  admission.  President  Paulson  ap- 
pointed Brothers  G.  E.  Cates  and  J.  M.  Powers  as  doorkeepers;  he  also  ap- 
pointed as  sergeants  at  arms  Brothers  V.  W.  Johnson,  Broadwulf,  Bowen,  and 
Jos.  Ginsburg  to  examine  those  present  and  to  report  those  not  holding  cards 
up  to  date  entitling  them  to  remain. 

After  report  was  made  to  President  Paulson  that  all  present  were  entitled  to 
remain,  Brother  Abrams  made  motion,  which  was  duly  seconded  and  carried, 
permitting  members  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  who  were  in  the 
anteroom,  upon  presentation  of  their  O.  II.  T.  cards,  to  remain  during  the  meet- 
ing without  voice  or  vote. 

Brother  Goodrich  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  and  moved  its  adop- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  carried : 
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"  Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  press  committee  to  consist  of  at 
least  three  members.  Any  news  for  publication  will  be  available,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  this  committee  immediately  upon  adjournment  of  the  meeting;  com- 
mittee to  be  found  at  305  Omaha  Building." 

I 'resident  Paulson  then  appointed  the  following  to  act  as  press  committee: 
R.  M.  Moore,  Frank  Likes,  G.  Dal  Jones. 

Brother  Moore,  chairman  of  the  local  executive  board,  made  motion  which 
was  duly  seconded  and  carried,  calling  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  action 
taken  by  this  local  at  its  last  meeting,  changing  the  dues  from  $1  to  $1.75 — 
that  is,  that  the  75  cents  be  not  remitted. 

Brother  Moore  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  duly  sec- 
onded and  carried :  "  That  the  women  present  go  into  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  increasing  women's  quarterly  dues ;  that  the  president  remain 
in  the  chair,  and  that  the  ladies  report  to  the  local  through  its  chairman,  the 
result  of  its  findings  after  discussing  the  question  of  remission  of  a  portion  of 
dues  from  lady  members,  and  that  the  local  reconvene  immediately  upon  the 
ladies'  readiness  to  report." 

At  2.40  p.  m.  the  local  went  into  temporary  recess. 

At  3  p.  m.  the  local  reconvened.  Sister  Mrs.  Stickel  reported  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ladies  present,  she  wished  to  state  that  they  recom- 
mended that  the  dues  remain  as  they  had  been  previous  to  last  meeting;  that 
is,  that  they  receive  the  75  cents  remission  per  quarter,  or  a  net  of  $4  per 
annum.  She  made  motion,  which  was  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  report 
of  the  ladies'  committee  be  concurred  in. 

Brother  Chas.  P.  Shea  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  and  moved  its 
adoption,  which  was  unanimously  carried: 

"  Whereas  flagrant  discrimination  against  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union 
now  being  practiced  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  is  inimical  to  the 
well  being  of  the  entire  telegraph  fraternity  ;  and 

"  Whereas  the  subtle  methods  adopted  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
to  evade  and  eventually  to  entirely  discontinue  the  payment  of  the  recent 
publicly  announced  10  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages  of  telegraphers  is  a 
further  menace  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  telegraph  fraternity:  There- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  Chicago 
Local  No.  1,  in  meeting  assembled  declare  it  to  be  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
the  far-reaching  possibilities  of  a  continuation  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  will  result  in  great 'detriment  to  the  public 
good.  And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
as  represented  by  its  president,  Robert  C.  Clo\vry,  to  a  reasonable  recognition 
of  the  grievances  of  its  employees,  as  represented  by  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers' Union  of  America,  through  its  president,  Mr.  S.  J.  Small,  threatens 
the  public  welfare  and  invites  an  otherwise  unnecessary  and  calamitous  inter- 
ference with  the  business  interests  of  our  country.  And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  said  Robert  C.  Clowry  in  seeking,  by  various  means,  to 
deceive  the  public  into  a  belief  that  no  differences  exist  between  the  Western ' 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  its  employees  is  so  palpable  a  misrepresentation  of 
facts  as  to  call  for  an  emphatic  denial  by  this  body.  And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  public  press  of  America  is  hereby  requested  to  give 
publicity  to    these    resolutions    in    the    hope    that    public    sentiment    may  be 
aroused  to  the  danger  that  now  menaces  the  business  interests  of  the  country." 
President  Paulson  then  read  the  following  telegram: 

C.  T.  U.  A.  HEADQUAETEES, 

Neiv  York,  N.  T.,  June  Ifi,  1907. 
7  a.  in.    To  ALL  LOCALS,  C.  T.  U.  A. : 

Situation  unchanged.  No  truth  in  inspired  story  that  settlement  of  grievances 
has  been  postponed.  Board  in  session.  Important  information  will  reach  you 
in  few  days.  Take  no  action  until  authorized. 

S.  J.  SMALL,  President. 
6.05  a.  m. 

Applause  followed  the  reading  of  the  message. 

Brother  Long,  editor  of  the  Journal,  then  read  a  telegram  from  President 
Small,  after  which  there  was  tremendous  and  prolonged  applause. 
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At  this  juncture  the  secretary  read  a  number  of  telegrams  from  various 
locals  pledging  their  support  in  every  way.  One  from  Salt  Lake  read  : 

"  Salt  Lake  sends  greeting ;  there  wont'  be  anything  left  in  this  office  but 
switchboard  and  one  chief." 

Brother  Shea  then  read  a  telegram  he  had  received  from  President  Small,  say- 
ing to  "  Be  of  good  cheer ;  a  few  more  weeks  will  put  us  on  Easy  Street.  Dated 
June  5." 

Brother  Shea  then  made  a  short  speech  of  a  few  well-chosen  words  and  re- 
ceived a  good  hand. 

Brother  Moore  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  and 
chairman  of  the  press  committee  wanted  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
members  present: 

"  Whereas  Mr.  Fred  H.  Tubbs,  division  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  in  Chicago,  has  expressed  publicly  the  belief  that  '  strike 
talk  '  is  all  a  '  bluff ' ;  and 

"Whereas  Mr.  Welcome  I.  Capen,  general  superintendent  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.,  has  publicly  expressed  a  belief  that  any  trouble  at  the  Postal 
'  comes  from  outside  agitation  ' ;  and 

"  Whereas  these  statements  are  absolutely  false :  Therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  this  local  go  on  record  as  ready  to  make  good  the  bluff  at  the 
Western  Union  at  any  time  and  stands  ready  to  produce  95  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  or  of  both  companies,  who  will  state  that 
they  are  not  making  the  trouble,  nor  is  it  through  any  '  outside  agitation,'  but 
because  of  the  acts  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  both  telegraph  companies,  the 
grievances  of  the  employees  of  both  companies  were  being  presented  in  the 
regular  and  in  a  businesslike  manner." 

Brother  Moore  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  and 
carried : 

"Whereas  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.  made  a  working  agreement  with  its 
employees  in  Chicago,  and  despite  patient  protests  has  persistently  and 
flagrantly  violated  the  same :  Therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  this  bad  faith  upon  the  part  of  President  Mackay  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  Nally  calls  for  the  most  drastic  demonstration  of  force  in  the 
power  of  this  union." 

"  Drastic  "  resolutions  being  in  order,  Brother  Shea  offered  the  following  and 
moved  its  adoption,  which  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  local  that  the  arbitrary  refusal  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  as  represented  by  its  president,  Robert  C.  Clowry, 
to  meet  an  employees'  committee  for  the  discussion  and  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances calls  for  drastic  action :  Therefore  be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  Chicago  Local,  No.  1,  through  our  national  president, 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Small,  serve  a  10  days'  notice  upon  the  Western  Union  Co.  that 
it  must  meet  said  employees'  committee  as  represented  by  the  Commercial  Teleg- 
raphers' Union,  or  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  public  calamity  that  may 
follow  action  thereby  made  incumbent  upon  this  union." 

Then  followed  a  number  of  speeches.  Brother  Crittenden  said  he  hoped  the 
members  of  the  C.  T.  U.  of  A.  would  not  act  hastily ;  that  if  they  acted  wisely 
he  felt  sure  success  would  reward  their  efforts. 

Brother  G.  Dal  Jones  made  a  few  remarks  and  recited  some  of  the  special 
incidents  of  note  during  the  life  of  the  C.  T.  U.  of  A.  He  told  of  how  the  O.  R.  T. 
brothers  could  materially  assist  in  many  ways,  and  while  they  may  not  do  so 
officially,  they  could  be  relied  upon  as  individuals. 

Brother  Long  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  regarding  the  condition 
of  our  treasury ;  the  finances  of  the  O.  R.  T.,  which  had  been  alluded  to  pre- 
viously by  Brother  Jones. 

Brother  Shea  was  called  for  and  responded,  but  stated  that  to  do  so  again 
would  be  his  Ji  third  offense,"  for  which  he  begged  pardon,  and  gave  some  good 
advice. 

Brother  Moore  then  quoted  some  facts  and  figures  from  a  Government  report 
showing  the  beggarly  average  salary  of  both  male  and  female  telegraphers. 

Brother  Frank  Likes  made  perhaps  the  most  touching  appeal  to  the  members 
regarding  their  future  and  referred  pathetically  to  the  poorly  paid  employees, 
of  their  struggles  and  of  their  vicissitudes.  Tremendous  applause  followed  the 
close  of  his  remarks. ' 
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At  this  moment  calls  were  heard  for  "  McDermott."  Congressman  McDer- 
mott  was  011  the  platform  and  walked  to  the  front  to  address  the  meeting. 
Brother  Moore  raised  the  question  of  personal  privilege  and  stated  that  as 
Mr.  McDermott  held  no  card  for  this  quarter  in  the  C.  T.  U.  of  A.,  he  wished  t<» 
protest  against  McDerrnott's  speaking  until  he  had  taken  out  a  card  for  this 
quarter. 

Some  confusion  followed,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn  the  meeting, 
which  carried.  Calls  from  the  platform  for  the  meeting  to  reconvene  imme- 
diately resulted  in  no  one  leaving  the  hall,  and  the  meeting  was  at  once  called 
to  order  by  President  Paulson.  Mr.  McDermott  made  an  apology  to  the  local, 
Brother  Moore,  and  especially  to  the  ladies  present,  for  his  remarks,  and  ad- 
dressed the  members  for  about  five  minutes. 

At  5.10  the  meeting  adjourned. 


BROOKS  EXHIBIT. 

JUNE  20,  1907. 
Hon.  C.  P.  NKILL, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIB:  Referring  to  the  conferences  held  between  yourself  and  me  and 
other  officers  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  having  in  view  the 
possible  grave  inconvenience  to  the  public  following  any  general  interruption 
to  our  business,  I  am  glad  to  make  clear  to  you  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter. 

As  to  the  statement  made  by  persons  in  no  way  connected  with  this  company 
that  the  10  per  cent  increase  granted  by  the  telegraph  company  on  March  1 
last  has  not  been  applied  to  all  salaried  telegraphers,  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
telegraph  company  announced  this  increase  in  good  faith  and  is  carrying  it 
out  in  good  faith,  and  that  if  any  case  can  be  found  in  which  the  increase  was 
not  granted  it  will  be  corrected  at  once. 

The  statement  also  being  made  that  the  telegraph  company  is  endeavoring 
to  neutralize  the  10  per  cent  advance  by  the  application  of  a  so-called  sliding 
scale  is  without  foundation.  There  is  no  such  practice  in  effect,  nor  is  there 
any  intention  of  putting  it  into  effect  by  the  management  of  this  company. 

The  standard  salaries  for  regular  positions,  as  established  by  the  increase  of 
March  1,  will  be  maintained,  and  the  company  will  pay  to  any  man  appointed 
or  promoted  to  any  positon  the  salary  attached  to  that  position  after  that  in- 
crease, and  will  pay  to  extra  men  the  salaries  in  effect  for  their  work  as  of 
March  1,  inclusive  of  the  10  per  cent  increase. 

This  company  has  not  discriminated  against,  nor  will  it  discriminate  against, 
any  employee  of  the  company  because  of  affiliation  or  nonaffiliation  with  any 
organization,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  to  me  that  any  subordinate  lias  dis- 
missed or  discriminated  against  any  telegrapher  because  of  affiliation  with 
any  organization,  such  telegrapher  shall  be  restored  to  his  positon  without 
prejudice. 

As  evidence  of  the  absolute  good  faith  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
in  its  relations  with  its  employees,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  any  telegrapher  feels 
that  he  has  any  grievance  under  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  and  if  he 
can  not  secure  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  complaint  with  the  officers  of 
the  company,  we  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  three  parties — 
one  to  be  selected  by  the  telegrapher,  one  by  the  telegraph  company,  and  the 
third  to  be  selected  by  the  two  so  chosen,  and  in  the  event  that  the  two  caa 
not  agree  upon  a  third  arbitrator  within  one  week,  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  such  third  arbitrator  chosen  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  acting  jointly. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  our  entire  willingness  to  deal  fairly  and  preserve 
amicable  relations  directly  with  our  own  employees,  any  telegrapher  who  at 
any  time  has  a  grievance  can  take  it  up  with  his  superior,  either  in  person,  or. 
if  he  washes,  through  any  committee  he  may  select  from  the  other  employees 
of  this  company  in  the  same  district. 

I  have  outlined  above  in  brief  the  position  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
holds  in  regard  to  the  matters  we  have  discussed,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
any  use  of  this  letter  that  you  see  fit. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

R.  C.  CLOWEY,  President. 
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JUNE  2G,  1907. 
Hon.  CITAS.  P.  XKILL, 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIE  :  I  assume  it  has  not  escaped  your  observation  that  the  Commer- 
cial Telegraphers'  Union  has  grossly  violated  the  understanding  which  you  had 
with  them  on  the  20th  instant  in  respect  of  matters  alleged  against  the  telegraph 
companies.  That  understanding,  so  far  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
is  concerned,  was  that  if  the  company  would  agree  to  the  arbitration  of 
grievances  growing  out  of  failure  to  receive  the  recently  granted  10  per  cent 
increase  or  supposed  discrimination  on  account  of  affiliation  with  the  union, 
and  would  permit  aggrieved  employees  to  be  represented  by  a  committee  of 
fellow  workers  from  the  same  district,  the  strikes  then  in  contemplation  would 
be  abandoned  and  the  matters  referred  to  would  be  adjudged  as  settled ;  and 
with  the  understanding  that  you  held  a  written  proposition,  signed  by  the 
acting  president  of  the  organization  to  this  effect,  I  freely  gave  the  desired 
assurance.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  these  assurances  were  accepted 
by  the  acting  president  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  union  as  a  wholly 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  matters  in  dispute,  but  nevertheless  within  24  hours 
a  strike  was  called  at  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  according  to  the  original 
program. 

I  recite  these  facts  because  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  what  transpired  at 
our  conference  should  be  correctly  and  fully  understood  and  also  because  I  un- 
derstand an  effort  is  being  made  to  hide  this  gross  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  behind  the  statement  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco strike  is  a  local  affair,  independent  of  the  union,  and  not  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  agreement  with  you. 

The  strike  at  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  was  called  by  the  president  of  the 
union  after  he  had  been  notified  of  the  settlement  effected  by  you  and  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  same  by  the  acting  president  and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  organization,  in  absolute  disregard  of  the  same,  and  pursuant  to  a  settled 
program,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  authentic  bulletin  issued  by  him : 

"  SAX  FKANCISCO,  June  21,  1907. 

"  Disregard  all  newspaper  reports  sent  out  yesterday ;  they  are  without  foun- 
dation. Strike  will  start  at  San  Francisco  to-day,  followed  by  Chicago,  Xew 
York,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati. 

"  S.  J.  SMALL,  President  C.  T.  U." 
Yours,  truly, 

R.  C.  CLOWRY, 
President  and  General  Manager. 

JULY  25,  1007. 
Hon.  CHAS.  P.  XEILL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  XEILL  :  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
valuable  services  you  have  rendered  this  company  in  the  late  labor  situation, 
and  I  hope  that  the  whole  trouble  is  settled  for  some  time  to  come. 

Your  action  in  Xew  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  in  reference  to  these 
matters  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  praise  by  the  officers  of  this  com- 
pany. 

Vv'hen  you  visit  Xew  York  I  hope  that  you  will  give  me  a  call,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Hoping  that  you  are  quite  well  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

R.  C.  CLOWKY. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR, 
Washington,  July  29,  1907. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  CLOWRY:  I  appreciate  very  much  your  kind  letter  of  July  25, 
and  join  with  you  in  hoping  that  the  recent  troubles  will  remain  settled  for 
some  time  to  come. 

With  l>est  wishes,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

CHAS.  P.  XEILL,  Commissioner. 
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LYNCH  EXHIBIT  NO.   1. 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  Co., 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 

FIRST  DISTRICT,  WESTERN  DIVISION, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  21,  1911. 
Mr.   CHAS.   SCHELL, 

Chief  Operator,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
DEAR  SIR  :  The  bearer,  Mr.  Lynch,  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  you  would 
employ  him  if  he  secured  proper  clearance  from  this  company.  This  seems 
to  us  rather  unusual,  but  with  reference  to  his  dismissal  from  our  service,  I 
will  say  that  at  the  time  of  such  dismissal  he  was  discharged  for  certain 
acts  which  \vere  deemed  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  this  company,  and 
to  retain  him  in  our  employ  would  be  unwise. 

I  have  since  investigated  his  case  and  am  satisfied  that  the  information 
which  led  to  his  dismissal  was,  in  part  at  least,  erroneous,  and  that  there  may 
be  no  injustice  done  him  have  advised  him  that  there  would  be  no  further 
objection  to  his  employment  here  wrhen  men  are  needed. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  G.  McGiLL,  Superintendent. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH-CABLE  Co., 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT, 

FIRST  DISTRICT,  WESTERN  DIVISION, 

Chicago,  III.,  May  1,  1911. 
Hon.  MARTIN  B.  MADDEN, 

Congressman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAR  SIR:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  27th  ult.  with  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Henry  Lynch,  will  say  that  Mr.  Lynch  has  been  advised  that 
as  soon  as  we  are  in  need  of  any  operators  he  will  be  given  employment.     I 
have  also  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  the  Western  Union  Co.  to  this  effect. 
This  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Lynch  seemed  to  think  he  could  secure  employ- 
ment there,  provided  he  obtained  a  clearance  from  this  company,   although 
his  last  employer  was  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  G.  McGiLL,  Superintendent. 


[The  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor ;  Wesley  Russell,  general  secretary-treasurer.  Rooms  922-930  Monon 
Building,  Chicago,  111.] 

CHICAGO,  September  27,  1910. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  bearer,  Brother  Henry  Lynch,  member  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  of  America  in  good  standing,  was  recently  discharged  for  attending  a 
meeting  called  in  Chicago  in  the  interest  of  men  employed  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.  He  is  seeking  employment.  Any'  assistance  rendered  him  in 
the  way  of  securing  a  position,  or  any  courtesies  extended,  will  be  appreciated 
by  us. 

Yours,  fraternally, 

CHICAGO  LOCAL  No  1, 

COMMERCIAL  TELEGRAPHERS'  UNION  OF  AMERICA, 
[SEAL.]  WESLEY  RUSSELL, 

Secretary. 


[Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company;  The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Co.; 
Indianapolis  Southern  Railroad  Company.  Chicago,  111.  General  Office  Division. 
Certificate  No.  416.] 

OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  TELEGRAPH, 

Chicago,  March  16,  1913. 
This  is  certify  that  Harry  C.  Lynch  has  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of 

telegrapher  at  Chicago,  111.,  general  office,  on  the division  of  the  Illinois 

Central  R.  R.  from  October  1,  1910,  to  March  10,  1911.     Services  dispensed 
with  on  account  of  reduction  in  force. 
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ASP,  30;  color,  liirht;  height,  5  feet  11  inches;  weight,  170;  eyes,  blue;  hair 
light. 

J.  J.  HOWARD,  Chief  Operator,  Telegraph. 
Approval  : 

F.  T.  WILBUR,  Superintendent. 

(This  form  of  certificate  may  be  issued  by  train  masters,  road  masters,  and 
jiiusTrr  mechanics,  but  must  not  be  delivered  until  approved  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  division.) 


[The  Wabash  Railroad  Co. ;  L.  J.  Ferritor,  superintendent  middle  division.] 

DECATUR,  ILL.,  September  o,  1908. 
To  whom  concerned: 

H.  Lynch  was  employed  by  this  company  as  operator  January  10,  1908,  to 
June  -'2,  1008.     Resigned.     Services  satisfactory. 

L.  J.  FERRITOR,  Superintendent. 


LYNCH  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  Mar.  25,  1915. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

Intcrnat'l  President  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 

Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  my  experience 
with  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Cos.  in  the  United  States 
and  explains  how  I  was  made  a  victim  of  their  cooperative  system  of 
blacklisting. 

On  or  about  September  12,  1005,  I  went  to  work  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  worked  continuously  without  blemish 
on  my  record  as  a  telegrapher  until  on  or  about  June  16,  1907,  when  I  left 
Chicago  on  a  hurry-up  call,  securing  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence  and  went  to 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  to  look  after  my  brother,  who  became  a  victim  of  tubercu- 
losis. His  case  was  so  serious  that  I  sent  my  resignation  to  the  Western 
Union  on  or  about  July  1,  1907. 

I  went  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  with  my  brother  and  remained  there  until 
the  following  month  of  November. 

I  returned  to  Chicago  on  November  9,  1907,  and  made  application  by  letter  for 
reinstatement  with  the  Western  Union. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Cowan,  the  chief  operator  at  this  time,  replied  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  not  hiring  any  operators,  nor  would  they  for  some  time. 

I  afterwards  went  to  work  for  the  Wabash  Railway,  as  per  clearance 
attached,  and  later  went  to  Canada  with  the  Great  North  Western  Telegraph 
Co.  at  Toronto.  My  wife  being  dissatisfied  in  Canada,  as  all  of  her  relatives 
live  in  Chicago,  I  returned  to  the  city  some  time  in  August,  1908,  and  I  applied 
to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  with  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  telegraph 
business  to  whom  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  is  under  obligations  to  secure  busi- 
ness, and  after  some  parley  I  was  put  to  work  in  the  Postal  office  on  or  about 
September  10,  1908. 

I  continued  in  *he  service,  with  nothing  against  my  record  until  on  or  about 
September  10,  1910,  when,  with  8  or  10  other  telegraphers  in  the  Postal  office,  I 
was  discharged  without  a  moment's  notice  for  attending  a  union  meeting  of 
telegraphers  held  at  178  Washington  Street  the  Sunday  previous. 

I  went  to  work  in  the  general  office  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  on 
October  1,  1910;  remained  there  until  March  10,  1911,  when  I  was  let  out  on 
account  of  a  reduction  in  the  force,  as  per  clearance  attached. 

I  immediately  applied  to  the  Western  Union  in  Chicago  for  a  position,  and  it 
was  the  ensuing  experiences  I  had  with  this  company  and  the  Postal  in  seeking 
employment  that  developed  the  fact  that  I  was  made  a  victim  of  their  coop- 
erative system  of  blacklisting. 

Chief  Operator  Schell,  of  the  Western  Union,  informed  me  that  my  record 
with  that  company  was  O.  K. ;  that  he  needed  operators,  but  before  putting  me 
to  work  would  require  a  written  clearance  from  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

I  then  applied  to  Chief  Operator  Powers,  of  the  Postal,  asking  to  be  rein- 
stated with  his  company.  He  admitted  that  my  record  with  the  Postal  was 
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O.  K.,  but  that  lie  did  not  need  any  operators.  I  asked  him  for  the  clearance 
required  by  Mr.  Schell,  of  the  Western  Union,  but  he  was  evasive  and  declined 
to  issue  it,  saying  "  It  was  not  their  custom." 

I  then  applied  to  Supt.  McGill,  of  the  Postal,  now  dead,  asking  him  for  rein- 
statement with  his  company  or  a  clearance  that  I  might  go  to  work  for  the 
.Western  Union,  but  he  was  also  evasive  and  would  not  issue  the  letter,  telling 
me  that  in  former  years  they  had  too  much  trouble  with  the  telegraphers' 
union,  and  that  "they  (the  telegraphers)  didn't  seem  to  know  how  to  run  a 
union  '  right.'  " 

I  then  sought  the  intercession  of  Congressman  M.  B.  Madden,  who  gave  me  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  McGill,  with  whom  he  had  personal  acquaintance,  ask- 
ing as  a  personal  favor  that  I  be  reinstated.  As  a  consequence  Mr.  McGill 
issued  me  the  letter  to  Mr.  Schell,  of  the  Western  Union.  (Copy  herewith  at- 
tached.) I  presented  the  letter  to  Mr.  Schell,  but  he  kept  stalling  me  off,  and 
finally  told  me  that  I  could  not  work  for  the  Western  Union  in  Chicago,  but  to 
go  down  to  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh,  as  they  needed  men  in  both  places. 
I  thought  this  a  program  for  further  persecution  and  did  not  consider  it. 

After  this  I  corresponded  with  Congressman  Madden,  who  was  in  Washing- 
ton, telling  him  of  my  failure  to  secure  reinstatement  with  either  company,  and 
he  again  wrote  Mr.  McGill,  of  the  Postal.  Mr.  Madden's  second  letter  brought 
forth  the  attached  reply,  which  he  mailed  to  me. 

I  was  always  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  McGill  wrote  the  letter  to  Schell 
for  a  twofold  purpose — first,  to  placate  Mr.  Madden,  and,  second,  to  serve  as  a 
shield  and  cover  the  cooperative  system  of  blacklisting  which  existed  between 
the  Postal  and  Western  Union.  The  fact  that  Schell  did  not  put  me  to  work 
bore  out  the  contention. 

From  March  10,  1911,  until  May  10,  1911,  I  was  juggled  between  the  officials 
of  these  two  companies.  Both  companies  were  hiring  men  during  this  period, 
and  both  of  them  put  on  men  from  the  Illinois  Central  general  office  who  never 
did  commercial  work. 

I  then  gave  up  in  despair  the  chance  of  ever  securing  or  holding  permanent 
employment  with  either  of  these  two  companies,  borrowed  sufficient  money,  and 
left  the  States  for  Winnipeg,  Canada,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Telegraphs  in  Winnipeg  on  March  13,  1911,  and  have  been  continuously 
in  their  employ  since  that  date. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

HENRY  LYNCH. 

BRANDON,  MANITOBA,  March  17,  1015. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

International  President  C.  T.  U.  A.,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission  will  soon  sit  in  Chicago,  and  am  very  glad  to  state  my  case,  which 

I  hope  will,  in  a  small  way,  at  least,  be  instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

I  was  employed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.  in  Chicago  in  the  capacity 
of  operator  on  or  about  February  26,  1912,  and  left  their  service  on  May  13, 
1914.  During  this  time  I  worked  to  some  extent  practically  every  wire  in  their 
office,  and  was  considered  a  strictly  first-class  man.  I  always  did  my  work  in 
the  proper  manner  and  never  in  my  entire  two  years  of  service  did  anything 
on  the  wire  which  created  friction  between  myself  and  operators  at  the  other 
end.  In  fact,  I  had  one  of  the  best  records  in  that  office  for  being  able  to  work 
successfully  with  operators  who  were  inclined  to  be  flighty  or  scrappy.  These 
qualities,  and  the  fact  that  my  salary  was  increased  twice  while  in  their  service, 
would  make  it  seem  that  my  services  were  satisfactory. 

At  the  time  I  was  discharged  I  was,  and  had  been  for  the  past  several 
months,  working  the  Chicago-Boston  bonus  wire.  On  the  morning  of  May  13, 
1914,  I  reported  for  duty  at  my  regular  hour  (9  a.  m.)  and  worked  till  about 

II  a.  m.,  when  I  was  suddenly  relieved  and  told  to  report  to  the  chief  operator. 
I  did  as  requested  and  was  told  by  him  to  turn  in  my  keys.     I  then  inquired 
as  to  the  cause  of  my  discharge  and  was  told  by  the  chief  operator  that  I  was 
not  needed  any  longer. 

A  few  days  later  I  applied  at  the  Western  Union  in  that  city  for  work  and 
was  refused.  Later  I  made  application  by  wire  or  mail  to  several  other  West- 
ern Union  .and  Postal  offices,  including  two  of  which  I  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed in.  One  of  these  applications  was  ignored  entirely  and  the  others 
answered  that  they  had  nothing  to  offer  me. 
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After  being  out  of  employment  for  several  months  I  decided  to  come  to 
Canada,  where,  as  I  understood  it,  a  man  could  carry  a  union  card  and  voice 
his  sentiments  without  being  discriminated  against  in  consequence.  I  have 
been  in  Canada  several  months,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  exercised  the 
rights  of  a  white  man  without  any  reactionary  effects. 

I  firmly  believe  that  I  was  discharged  for  no  reasons  other  than  that  of  my 
membership  and  activity  in  the  union,  and  the  peremptory  discharge  of  some 
eight  or  ten  brother  members  of  the  union  during  the  same  week,  on  pretexts 
as  flimsy  as  in  my  case,  should  bear  out  my  belief. 
Yours,  truly, 

JESSE  S.  LEWIS. 


WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  March  20, 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

International  President  C.  T.  U.  of  A.,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER  :  Upon  hearing  of  the  appearance  of  our  international 
officers  before  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission  I  beg  to  state  a  few  inci- 
dents in  how  the  Western  Union  black  list  affected  myself.  ' 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1903  I  was  discharged  at  Pittsburgh  for  union  affilia- 
tions, which  was  confirmed  by  trustworthy  people.  Moved  to  New  York  City 
and  secured  employment  at  the  cable  office  there,  but  only  worked  45  minutes, 
owing  to  the  Pittsburgh  discharge.  Later  secured  work  with  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Co.,  who  at  that  time  did  not  concern  themselves  about  their  employees 
joining  the  organization  of  their  craft. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  secured  employment  at  Indianapolis  with  the  Western 
Union,  but  was  deprived  of  a  livelihood  ;  no  reasons  given,  but  it  was  the  black 
list  at  work  once  more.  Mother  and  self  had  rented  an  apartment  and  the 
dismissal  without  cause  placed  us  in  a  somewhat  trying  embarrassment. 

In  1906  wife  and  self  went  to  Atlanta  from  New  Orleans  and  I  applied  for 
work.  The  traffic  chief  at  this  point  excused  himself  and  went  down  to  the 
division  superintendent's  office;  returning,  frankly  informed  me  I  was  on  the 
black  list.  Later  met  that  gentleman  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  1907  and  he  again 
confirmed  the  Atlanta  black  list,  adding  the  Western  Union  kept  these  lists  on 
file  at  all  district  divisional  points.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  these  facts. 
Took  out  my  citizenship  papers  in  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  in  1908,  but  returned 
to  Canada  until  such  a  time  that  I  can  join  any  organization  I  so  wish  and  not 
be  deprived  of  my  personal  liberty  in  the  United  States. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

E.  M.  WOOD. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  March  2o,  191o. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

President  C.  T.  U.  A.,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  I  went  to  work  as  messenger  boy  for  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  the  year  1901,  at  Menominie,  Wis.,  where  I  worked 
until  1903;  then  I  was  sent  to  Bemidji,  as  manager  and  operator,  where  I 
worked  until  1904,  and  was  transferred  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  and  \\rorked  there 
as  operator  until  the  call  of  the  telegraphers'  strike  in  1907,  and  struck  with 
the  operators. 

I  left  commercial  work  and  went  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the 
railroad  service  until  1910,  when  I  resigned  and  again  entered  the  service  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  August,  1910.  Was 
transferred  to  Victoria  in  November,  1910.  Resigned  there  in  May,  1911,  and 
properly  released  with  first-class  recommendation  from  manager  stating  that 
my  services  were  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  I  afterwards  arranged  with 
Chief  Operator  Davis,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  to  go  to  work  in  Fargo  June  15,  1911. 

When  I  reached  Minneapolis,  June  14,  to  get  transportation  to  Fargo  was 
informed  by  Traffic  Superintendent  Keene,  Minneapolis,  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  my  record  on  the  coast,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
put  me  to  work.  I  immediately  wrote  Mr.  Hood,  traffic  superintendent,  Seattle, 
asking  him  what  was  the  trouble,  as  I  could  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  anything  wrong  with  my  record  as  I  was  properly  released  and  had  a  clear 
recommendation  and  release  from  Mr.  McKenzie,  manager  at  Victoria.  I 
waited  in  Minneapolis  one  week  for  a  reply,  but  never  received  one  to  this  date. 

I  had  an  O.  R.  T.  card  and  so  decided  to  come  to  Canada  to  get  a  square  deal. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

H.  PETERSON. 
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WINNIPEG.  MAX.,  March  23,  1915. 
S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  Chicayo,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Regarding  my  experiences  with  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. : 

I  entered  their  employ  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  year  1899,  as  a  messenger 
boy,  and  continued  in  the  service  for  three  years;  then  went  into  operating 
room  as  a  check  boy,  and  after  working  in  this  capacity  for  one  year  I  was 
placed  on  the  rolls  as  a  telegraph  operator,  at  which  I  worked  for  about  two 
years. 

I  quit  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  and  went  to  work  for  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway,  where  I  was  employed  until  about  July  1907,  at  which  time  I  re- 
entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Union  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  a  telegrapher, 
and  relinquished  connection  with  this  company  on  the  call  of  the  1907  teleg- 
raphers' strike.  I  applied  again  in  December,  1907,  for  reemployment  with  the 
Western  Union  at  St.  Paul,  but  my  application  was  refused.  I  applied  very 
frequently  for  the  period  of  the  following  six  months,  and,  although  the  West- 
ern Union  were  hiring  men,  they  refused  to  reinstate  me.  Finally  Superin- 
tendent Bradley  at  Minneapolis,  upon  assurance  that  I  would  not  again  become 
affiliated  with  the  union,  reinstated  me,  sending  me  to  Moorhead  and  Miles 
City,  Mont,  as  manager  of  the  office. 

I  returned  to  St.  Paul  in  the  fall  of  1909,  and  worked  as  operator  in  the 
St.  Paul  office  continuously  until  on  or  about  January  15,  1912,  when,  with  8 
other  fellow  telegraphers,  I  was  discharged  without  a  moment's  notice ;  reason 
given,  "  unsatisfactory  service."  I  then  approached  Traffic  Superintendent 
Keane,  at  Minneapolis,  asking  him  to  explain  the  "unsatisfactory  service" 
charge,  as  I  was  never  disciplined  for  this  charge  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Keane  why  I  was  discharged,  he  said: 
"  You  ought  to  know,  just  rack  your  memory,"  alluding  to  my  union  affilia- 
tions. 

From  January  15,  1912,  until  March  10,  I  endeavored  to  secure  reinstatement 
with  the  Western  Union  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  but  was  unable  to  do 
so.  From  the  experiences  of  others  knew  it  was  useless  to  try  and  secure  em- 
ployment elsewhere  in  the  States,  and  immediately  left  St.  Paul  for  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraph  Co.  on 
March  12,  1912,  and  have  been  continuously,  and  am  now,  in  the  employ  of 
this  company. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

N.    A.    GlLBEKSTADT. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.,  CANADA,  March  #.},  1915. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION: 
The  writer  wishes  to  place  before  your  body  the  following  facts : 

1.  That  he  was  discharged  from  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Cos.  for  making  use  of  one  of  his  political  and  constitutional  rights  (?), 
i.  e.,  the  right  of  assembly — "  attending  a  meeting." 

2.  That  owing  to  his  union  affiliations  and  activity  be  was  blacklisted  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  order  to  obtain  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  land  of  his  birth. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  an  organization  meeting  of  commercial  telegraphers  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  by  L.  W.  Quick,  which  the  writer  attended  and  applied 
for  membership  in  the  union.  He  was  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  who  dismissed  him,  with  several  others  who  had  attended  the 
same  meeting,  the  next  day. 

In  August,  1907,  the  writer  was  employed  by  the  same  company,  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  when  the  strike  was  declared  struck.  When  the  strike  was  declared  off  in 
November  following  he  was  reemployed  by  the  Western  Union,  but  four  months 
later  was  laid  off,  "Account  business  depression."  Was  given  a  clearance  card 
covering  this  period. 

A  month  or  so  later  was  employed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.,  in  Phila- 
delphia, quitting  them  about  April,  1909,  in  good  standing ;  went  to  New  York, 
applied  to  Western  Union,  who  were  taking  on  new  men;  met  two  operators, 
Stoddart  from  Philadelphia  and  Scott  from  Pittsburgh,  who,  when  the  writer 
informed  them  he  had  a  clearance  card  from  Pittsburgh,  said :  "  Oh,  you  are 
sure  to  be  given  a  job."  But  there  was  no  job  for  him. 

A  few  months  later  he  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  was  reemployed  by  the 
Western  Union  at  $70  per  month,  an  $18  reduction  in  salary  from  what  he  re- 
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reived  previous  to  the  strike,  aud  was  placed  on  and  compelled  to  work  a  very 
undesirable  trick — a  split  trick.  Was  planning  to  resign  and  go  to  Chicago, 
when  he  was  dismissed  for  "  bawling  out  "  a  chief  in  New  York. 

Around  March  or  April,  1910,  arrived  in  Chicago ;  was  employed  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Co.  About  the  middle  of  the  following  September  an  organiza- 
tion meeting  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  was  called,  which  the 
writer  attended.  Early  the  next  week  he  with  several  others  who  had  attended 
the  meeting  were  dismissed.  He  approached  T.  N.  Powers,  the  chief  operator, 
to  find  out  why  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  job.  The  following  conversation  ensued : 

Fix:  "Why  am  I  discharged?" 

Powers :  "  For  attending  the  meeting." 

Fix:  "Has  not  my  work  been  satisfactory?" 

Powers:  "Yes." 

Fix :  "  Don't  you  think  things  are  getting  worse  here  than  they  are  in 
Russia?  A  person  should  be  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleases  on  his  own  time." 

Powers  :  "  We  think  different." 

The  writer,  on  instructions  from  the  general  officers  of  the  union,  interviewed 
the  superintendent  in  an  effort  to  be  reinstated,  without  success. 

He  applied  to  Mr.  Schell,  of  the  Western  Union,  for  a  job ;  was  told  to  call 
around  again ;  did  so  for  about  a  week ;  was  treated  civilly.  About  the  sixth 
time  he  reported  Mr.  Schell  asked  where  he  had  been  employed  before;  replied, 
"  Postal,  city."  Mr.  Schell  said,  "All  right,  come  in  to-morrow ;  will  let  you  know 
if  there  is  anything  for  you."  Next  day,  upon  reporting,  his  attitude  had  com- 
pletely changed.  He  snapped  out,  "  Nothing  for  you." 

Went  to  St.  Louis  in  search  of  a  master,  but  could  not  find  one.  Returned  to 
Chicago,  and  through  the  union  heard  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  were  employing 
operators ;  applied  for  a  job,  and  on  April  19,  1911,  went  to  work  for  this  com- 
pany in  Winnipeg.  Have  been  working  for  them  since. 

What  remedy  is  there  for  these  conditions? 

The  writer  knows  that  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production — the  industrial 
masters,  the  ruling  class — are. not  interested  in  the  opinion  of  a  slave  as  to  the 
remedy ;  still,  he  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  his  class  if  he  did  not  utilize 
this  opportunity  of  stating  what  he  considers  the  only  remedy,  i.  e.,  the  workers 
taking  over  the  means  of  production,  operating  them  in  the  interest  of  society ; 
the  establishment  of  the  industrial  republic ;  the  industrial  enfranchisement  of 
the  workers,  when  they  would  have  full  say  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  toiled  and  receive  the  full  social  value  of  their  labor. 

To*  accomplish  this  they  must  organize  as  a  class  on  both  the  political  and 
industrial  fields. 

Yours,  in  revolt, 

FRED  Fix, 
38-'i  liar  (/rave  Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


CALGARY,  ALTA.,  April  8,  1915. 
S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  Esq., 

International  President  C.  T.  U.  A.,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  the  undersigned  American  telegraphers,  employed  in  Canada, 
swear  that  if  working  conditions  prevalent  in  this  country  were  the  same  in 
the  United  States,  and  further  if  the  black  list  in  vogue  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  the  United  States,  and  their  extraordinary  antipathy 
toward  union  men  was  not  in  existence,  we  would  be  working  in  our  native 
country — the  land  of  our  fathers — to-day.  But  until  such  time  as  conditions 
are  remedied,  we  must  necessarily  remain  exiled  from  our  native  land  and 
borne  ties. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 

F.  T.  VALLEREUX.        CHAS.  G.  DEARING. 
M.  S.  REILEY.  J.  H.  WADDELL. 

S.  T.  SMITH.  J.  H.  AUSTIN. 

J.  H.  BURCH.  A.  W.  BALTZER. 

H.  C.  SHANE.  F.  J.  BURNS. 

C.  G.  FREY.  R.  R.  HOUSTON. 
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G,  MAN.,  March  15, 


INDUSTRIAL  DELATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Chicago,  III. 

We,  the  undersigned  commercial  telegraphers  and  American  citizens,  for- 
merly employees  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  the  Postal  Telegraph 
and  Cable  Cos.,  of  the  United  States,  understanding  that  your  body  was 
created  by  an  act  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  4i  inquire  into  the  general 
conditions  of  labor  in  the  principal  industries  of  the  United  States,  *  *  * 
and  especially  those  which  are  carried  on  in  corporate  forms,  into  existing 
relations  between  employers  and  employees,"  desire  to  place  before  your  body 
the  following  facts  : 

First:  The  social  means  of  communication,  the  telegraph  of  the  United 
States,  alone  and  distinct  from  any  other  form  of  industry  or  enterprise,  is 
practically  owned  and  controlled  by  only  two  corporations,  namely,  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Co. 

Second.  That  because  of  the  character  of  this  monopolistic  ownership  and 
control,  these  two  corporations  have  established  and  are  perpetuating  a 
closely  knitted  and  very  effcient  system  of  espionage  and  black  list  in  dealing 
with  their  employees,  denying  to  them  the  constitutional  and  political  rights 
of  assembly  and  free  speech. 

Third.  The  signers  of  this  memorial  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Commission, 
whose  individual  statements  addressed  to  the  international  president  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers  Union  of  America  are  herewith  attached,  will  show 
that,  because  of  the  aforementioned  system  of  black  list  established  and 
perpetuated  by  these  two  corporations,  in  order  to  seek  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing at  our  trade,  to  which  we  have  contributed  years  of  energy  in  qualifying 
therefor,  that  we  secure  the  creature  comforts  of  life,  we  have  been  driven 
from  place  to  place  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  and  finally  forced 
into  exile  out  of  the  land  of  our  birth,  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  our  families 
and  ourselves. 

FEED  Fix,  Can.  Pac.  Telegraphs,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

HENRY  LYNCH,  Can.  Pac.  Telegraphs,  Winnipeg,  Can. 

N.  A.  GILBERSTADT,  Can.  Pac.  Telegraphs,  Winnipeg,  Can, 

JESSE  S.  LEWIS,  G.  N.  W.  Telegraphs,  Brandon,  Man. 

E.  M.  WOOD,  G.  N.  W.  Telegraphs,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

HELMEB  PETERSON,  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraphs,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


VANCOUVER,  P».  C.,  August  8,  1913. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

President  Commercial  Telegraphers  Union  of  America,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Should  you  appear  before  the  Industrial  Affairs 
Commission,  recently  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating to  this  commission  how  members  of  your  organization  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  kindly  present  my 
case  for  their  consideration. 

About  April  or  May  of  1911  I  was  employed  by  the  United  Press  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  and  wired  Superintendent  Hood  of  the  Western  Union  at  Seattle  for  a 
job.  He  replied  that  he  could  use  me  if  I  would  show  up  in  Seattle,  but  that 
the  company  would  not  furnish  transportation  and  could  not  give  me  a  rating 
until  my  work  had  demonstrated  what  I  was  worth. 

On  this-  information  I  left  for  Seattle,  but  when  I  got  out  there  Mr.  Hood 
had  evidently  learned  of  my  union  activities,  probably  through  hearing  that  I 
was  from  the  United  Press  service,  which  was  a  union  shop,  and  refused  to 
employ  me,  urging  that  he  had  a  full  staff.  I  waited  around  Seattle  for 
about  a  month,  and  although  he  was  putting  on  other  men  right  along  he 
always  had  the  same  excuse  for  me :  "A  full  staff  just  now ;  can't  use  you  at 
present."  Finally  I  had  to  come  to  Canada  to  get  a  job. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

ALLAN  E.  MCNAUGHTON. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C.,  March  2-5,  1915. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

International  President,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  KONEY  :  Have  been  trying  to  dig  up  evidence  around  here  for  the  com- 
mission, but  there  are  very  few  exiles  here.    Ain  inclosing  one  letter  from  an 
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exile,  and  ain  trying  to  get  Moriarity.  of  Victoria,  to  send  you  something ;;  I 
think  he  lias  some  evidence  lie  could  give.  Forteath,  Nelson,  B.  C..  promises 
to  send  you  his  experience  direct;  Withers  wrote  you  direct,  and  I  am  giving 
you  a  statement  from  J.  W.  McKiunou,  formerly  of  Helena.  The  Western 
Union  black  list  has  struck  such  terror  into  his  heart  that  he  is  afraid  to  take 
a  chance  on  writing  it  up  himself.  This  is  all  I  can  locate  out  here. 

McKinnon  left  Helena  June  18.  1912,  leaving  with  a  clear  record;  resigned, 
giving  two  weeks'  notice.  He  tried  to  get  work  in  Seattle  with  the  Western 
Union,  and  they  kept  him  hanging  around  there  for  10  days,  stalling  him 
with  half  promises,  leading  him  to  believe  that  he  might  be  taken  on;  they 
were  short  of  men  at  the  time.  He  told  them  he  did  not  belong  to  the  union, 
but  it  seems  they  thought  he  did  or  at  least  was  in  sympathy  with  unions. 
Previous  to  going  to  Seattle  he  was  questioned  by  Superintendent  Labadie,  of 
Salt  Lake,  on  the  union  question.  Labadie  told  him  the  Western  Union  would 
not  allow  any  man  belonging  to  any  union  to  work  for  them.  Although  Mc- 
Kinnon did  not  carry  a  card  at  that  time,  it  seems  he  was  suspected,  and 
Labadie  and  General  Superintendent  Brooks,  of  Salt  Lake,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  question  McKinnon's  wife  as  to  whether  he  was  a -member  or  not  and 
how  he  felt  toward  unions.  He  was  unable  to  secure  employment  in  United 
States  and  for  that  reason  alone  is  in  Canada,  although  he  would  prefer  living 
in  his  own  country.  He  has  been  here  nearly  three  years  employed  by  the 
C.  P.  R.  He  has  been  found  steady  and  strictly  reliable  in  every  way. 

The  G.  N.  W.  situation  is  causing  a  little  anxiety  over  here,  but  it  is  being 
well  handled  by  the  men  in  the  East  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  we  will 
win;  if  we  do,  it  will  be  a  boost  for  us.  Wood  seems  to  be  a  little  nervous 
about  it  and  wrote  me  saying  he  would  like  to  see  me  in  the  fight.  Told  him 
that  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything  I  could,  but  as  the  matter  wras 
already  in  good  hands  and  nothing  that  could  be  done  was  left  undone,  I  could 
not  see  where  I  could  be  of  any  service  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

J.  F.  CAMPBELL. 

J.  M.  CAMPBELL, 

International  Vice  President,  C.  T.  U.  A.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
SIB:  Discharged  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  February  23,  1911,  by  Chief  Operator 
Brooks,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  without  cause  assigned.  Services 
acknowledged  satisfactory;  clearance  refused,  although  had  clearance  from 
Chief  Operator  Jeffs,  San  Francisco,  year  preceding.  Was  told  confidentially 
by  S.  B.  Vincent,  correspondent  for  Associated  Press,  for  whom  I  had  worked 
for  years,  that  Robb,  manager  of  Portland  W.  U.,  informed  him  that  my  dis- 
charge was  occasioned  because  of  my  union  principles.  Never  in  history  for 
35  years  have  I  been  refused  employment  by  Western  Union  until  C.  H.  Gaunt 
and  his  espionage  system  struck  the  Pacific  coast. 

O.  X.  GILL. 

VANCOUVER.  April  3,  101-J. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

President  C.  T.  U.  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

DEAE  SIR  :  I  have  been  advised  by  International  Vice  President  Campbell  that 
you  would  like  to  know  the  circumstances  which  cause  some  of  us  "American 
exiles"  to  live  in  Canada.  The  principal  reason  for  my  being  here  is  that  I 
was  discharged  and  blacklisted  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  I 
think  my  case  is  similar  to  that  of  many  others. 

I  was  discharged  at  a  moment's  notice  in  San  Francisco,  December  2,  1911. 
I  had  the  night  previous  to  my  dismissal  been  ordered  to  show  up  at  the 
Chronicle  branch  the  following  evening  at  4.45  p.  m.,  which  I  did.  I  had  barely 
arrived  when  I  was  ordered  to  come  down  to  the  main  office  at  once.  This  I 
did,  and  upon  arriving  was  shown  two  "  error "  packages  by  Mr.  Donnelly, 
N.  C.  O.,  and  dismissed.  While  Mr.  Donnelly  did  not  say  that  I  was  discharged 
on  account  of  these  errors,  he  inferred  as  much,  and  I  asked  him  if  this  was 
the  reason.  He  declined  to  say,  merely  explaining  that  it  "  was  orders  from 
the  superintendent's  office."  One  of  these  errors  caused  a  claim  of  $1.50  to  be 
put  in  against  the  company  by  the  complainant,  and  the  other  was  referred  for 
benefit  of  service.  Two  operators  must  handle  every  message,  and  either  one 
being  equally  responsible  for  correct  transmission,  I  considered  that  I  was 
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entitled  to  some  slight  consideration  at  least,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  working  for  the  Western  Union  almost  continuously  for  the  preceding 
four  years,  and  had  only  been  concerned  in  two  errors  during  that  time. 

While  1  was  not,  at  the  time  of  my  dismissal,  a  paid-up  member  of  the 
C.  T.  U.  A.,  I  was  only  about  one  month  in  arrears,  and  I  couldn't  figure  any 
other  reason  than  this  for  my  discharge.  When  I  made  attempts  to  see 
Superintendent  Jeffs,  I  was  told  that  he  was  busy  and  could  not  see  me.  He 
did  not  offer  to  see  me  at  another  time.  The  chief  operator  offered  the  same 
cryptic  explanation  as  Mr.  Donnelly,  "orders  from  the  superintendent's  office." 
There  were  two  other  boys  discharged  at  the  same  time  as  myself;  they,  too, 
I  understand  got  about  as  much  satisfaction  as  myself. 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  had  worked  almost  four  years  for  the  Western 
Union  up  to  this  time  and  had  never  quit  on  short  notice,  had  never  before 
been  discharged,  and  had  never  violated  any  of  the  numerous  rules  and  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  company.  At  least,  if  I  had  violated  any  of  these  rules, 
it  was  never  brought  to  my  notice,  with  the  exception  of  once,  and  then  I  did 
not  know  I  was  violating  a  rule,  but  thought  I  was  exercising  the  right  of  a 
free-born  American  citizen.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1911.  I  applied  for  a 
l>osition  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  having  resigned  in  good  standing  at  San  Francisco 
three  months  previously  on  account  of  my  health.  Mr.  G.  D.  Hood,  Northwest 
traffic  superintendent,  happened  to  be  in  Portland  at  this  time,  and  Mr. 
Brooks,  C.  O.,  referred  me  to  him.  Mr.  Hood  said  that,  while  there  was 
"  nothing  doing  "  in  the  larger  offices  in  the  Northwest,  he  might  place  me  at 
Medford,  Oreg.,  at  $70  a  month.  This  was  a  smaller  salary  than  I  had  been 
getting  in  San  Francisco,  but  as  I  was  badly  in  need  of  a  job,  I  told  Mr.  Hood 
I  would  like  to  have  this  job.  But  Mr.  Hood  wasn't  sure  that  I  was  the  right 
kind  of  an  operator  for  the  W.  U.  He  asked  me  if  I  belonged,  or  had  ever 
belonged,  to  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  I  told  him  yes,  but  that  at  present  I  was  not  a 
member.  He  then  said :  "  Mr.  Christian,  I  want  you  to  understand  that  if  you 
want  to  work  for  the  W.  U.,  you  must  leave  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  entirely  alone. 
You  can  not  be  loyal  to  the  W.  U.  and  loyal  to  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  at  the  same 
time."  Naturally,  I  resented  this  and  argued  the  point  with  him,  but  he 
couldn't  see  my  side  of  it.  He  finally  told  me  he  would  let  me  know  if  he 
could  use  me.  That  was  the  last  I  heard  of  it.  I  came  to  Victoria,  B.  C.,  and 
worked  for  eight  months,  returning  to  San  Francisco,  where  I  was  discharged 
as  described  to  you  above. 

After  being  discharged  in  San  Francisco,  I  came  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  I 
asked  for  a  job  (I  might  inform  you  that  Portland  is  my  home  town,  my 
parents  living  there).  I  left  Portland  originally  because  the  chief  operator 
insisted  that  I  work  the  Seattle  wire  alongside  of  another  operator  receiving 
.$85  per  month,  while  I  received  $60.  The  chief  operator  in  Portland  told  me 
he  would  send  my  name  to  the  superintendent's  office,  and  if  my  record  was 
O.  K.,  he  would  be  glad  to  put  me  to  work.  I  came  back  the  next  day,  and  he 
told  me  to  come  back  the  next.  That  kept  up  for  several  days,  until  I  "got 
wise  "  that  I  was  being  "  stringed."  Several  operators  had  been  put  to  work 
during  the  time  I  was  waiting,  who  had  applied  after  I  had. 

I  came  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  from  Portland  and  have  been  here  since — about 
three  years.  I  first  worked  for  the  C.  P.  R.  here  for  about  four  months,  leaving 
to  go  to  the  Vancouver  Sun,  where  I  worked  for  five  months.  I  left  the  Sun, 
where  I  worked  nights,  for  my  present  position,  working  days  at  the  Van- 
couver end  of  the  Victoria  Times'  leased  wire.  I  have  been  with  the  Victoria 
Times  now  for  two  and  one-half  years,  and  have  yet  to  receive  a  complaint  from 
my  employers. 

One  more  little  incident  of  the  Sail  Francisco  office  will  about  close  my  "  evi- 
dence." At  the  time  I  was  there  Mr.  C.  F.  Marlatte,  day  traffic  chief,  was  doing 
an  excellent  shylock  business.  He  loaned  a  friend  of  mine — one  of  the  boys  dis- 
charged with  me — $10  on  condition  that  he  pay  Marlatte  $15  on  pay  day.  Now, 
the  W.  U.  pays  twice  monthly  and  it  seemed  to  me  this  was  rather  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  I  told  my  friend  he  was  foolish  to  borrow  when  he  could  get  along 
without  it,  but  it  seemed  that  he  wanted  a  suit  of  clothes  and  Marlatte  had 
found  it  out  in  some  way  and  offered  to  loan  him  the  money  for  the  first  pay- 
ment. My  memory  isn't  exactly  clear  about  this  affair,  but  I  do  know  that  my 
friend  owed  almost  all  his  salary  to  Marlatte  the  pay  day  before  our  dismissal, 
and  that  I  had  to  loan  him  $10  to  get  out  of  town  on.  No  doubt  you  have  heard 
*0f  this  Shylock  before,  and  will  not  need  to  be  told  by  me. 
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In  closing,  I  will  say  that  yon  are  at  liberty  to  use  iny  iianie  us  publicly  as  you 
wish.  Any  of  the  statements  I  have  made  without  qualifications  I  am  willing 
to  take  affidavit  on  should  you  desire. 

Hoping  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  I  may  return  to  the  land  of  my 
birth  and  work  in  close  proximity  to  the  ones  most  dear  to  me,  instead  of  having 
to  live  some  distance  away  from  them, 
I  remain,  fraternally  yours, 

CECIL  R.  CHRISTIAN, 
Vancouver  Daily  Province,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


SCHENECTADY,  X,  Y.,  April  4, 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER  :  I  was  employed  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  from  October,  1910,  until  February,  1911,  when  I  was  dismissed 
without  apparent  reason  along  with  some  10  or  15  others. 

I  had  been  given  an  increase  in  salary  only  a  few  weeks  previously,  which 
would  further  indicate  the  dismissal  was  without  cause. 

Chief  Operator  W.  S.  Strawbridge  called  me  np  to  his  desk  and  told  me  my 
services  were  no  longer  required.  I  asked  to  know  the  reason  and  was  told 
he  (Strawbridge)  couldn't  give  me  the  reason.  I  suggested  the  notice  of  my  dis- 
missal be  given  in  writing  and  was  informed  he  (Strawbridge)  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  do  this.  I  then  asked  Strawbridge  if  I  referred  to  him  from  an- 
other office  would  he  give  me  a  good  "  reference."  He  replied,  "  If  your  services 
are  not  satisfactory  to  us  we  certainly  can't  recommend  you  to  anyone  else." 

When  I  became  insistent  on  knowing  the  reason  for  my  abrupt  dismissal 
Strawbridge  suggested  I  see  Superintendent  Davis.  I  called  on  Superintendent 
Davis  and  explained  the  situation,  and  after  being  questioned  concerning  previ- 
ous employment  was  asked  if  I  wasn't  a  member  of  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not,  and  hadn't  held  an  up-to-date  membership  in  the  C.  T.  U.  A. 
since  December,  1907.  Davis  then  suggested  that  I  had  been  expressing  some 
prounion  sentiment  around  the  office,  and  when  assured  that  I  had  not  asked  me 
if  I  would  make  a  sworn  affidavit  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  C.  T.  U.  A. 
I  told  him  for  the  sake  of  clearing  my  record  I  would,  but  not  for  the  sake  of 
reemployment  at  Dallas.  He  said,  "  All  right,  make  the  affidavit  and  I  will  see 
if  I  can't  fix  things  np  for  you."  I  made  the  affidavit  and  gave  it  to  Superin- 
tendent Davis  and  asked  for  a  letter  of  recommendation,  showing  that  I  had  left 
the  company's  employ  at  Dallas  in  good  standing  and  was  told  to  come  back  and 
see  him  (Davis)  in  a  few  days  and  he  would  try  and  put  me  back  to  work.  I 
Mras  so  disgusted  at  the  run  of  things  that  I  didn't  go  around  again,  but  re- 
turned to  the  St.  Louis  Postal,  where  I  was  reemployed  on  my  previous  standing 
with  the  latter  company,  not  having  to  give  Dallas  Western  Union  as  a  refer- 
ence. 

I  worked  in  St.  Louis  for  the  Postal  until  February,  1912,  when  it  became  im- 
possible to  make  board  money ;  lower  rated  regular  men  who  had  worked  a  full 
day  were  being  held  on  overtime,  and  the  higer  rated  extra  men  let  off  with 
from  one  to  three  hours'  time  a  day.  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
for  the  C.  P.  R.,  and  did  so,  where  I  lived  as  an  exile  until  recently,  when  I 
returned  to  my  own  country  for  the  United  Press.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of 
many  Americans  in  Canada  who  are  forced  to  live  out  of  their  own  country 
through  the  working  of  the  black  list  and  the  intolerable  conditions  imposed 
upon  telegraphers  by  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  will,  if  required,  give  you  or  any  one  desiring  it  a  record  of  the  places  of 
my  former  employment  to  investigate  my  record  and  prove  that  I  have  never 
been  dismissed  or  suspended  from  any  employment  excepting  Dallas  Western 
Union. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

W.  E.  XEELY. 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  April  3,  1915. 
Mr.  S.  J.  KONENKAMP, 

President  C.  T.  U.  A. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Please  bring  the  following  to  the  notice  of  the  commission  ap* 
pointed  by  the  United  States  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. : 
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In  November,  1910,  I  found  myself  out  of  employment  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
having  recently  arrived  in  Seattle  from  Victoria,  B.  C.,  where  I  was  last  em- 
ployed. I  made  application  to  Mr.  Hood,  (then)  traffic  superintendent  for  W. 
U.  Tel.  at  Seattle,  for  a  position.  After  the  usual  inquiries  had  been  pone 
through,  and  apparently  been  satisfactorily  answered,  Mr.  Hood  then  said  ho 
would  probably  send  me  to  open  up  a  new  telegraph  office  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.  Told  me  to  call  next  day. 

Next  day  when  I  applied  Mr.  Hood  said  to  me.  ''You  told  me  that  you  had 
recently  left  the  employ  of  the  C.  P.  K.,"  meaning  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
I  replied  that  was  correct.  Mr.  Hood  said,  "  Well,  I  am  told  that  all  the  teleg- 
raphers who  come  from  the  C.  P.  R.,  or  who  are  employed  in  Canada  any  length 
of  time,  have  union  cards.  Have  you  one?"  I  replied,  "Yes."'  He  asked  to 
what  date.  I  told  him  the  date,  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  don't  think  we  can  do 
anything  for  you  just  now." 

This  is  why  I  am  working  in  Canada,  although  I  was  born  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Yours,  fraternally, 

ALVIX  W.  BALTZEII. 


CALGAKY.  AI.HKKTA,  April  8,    /,'»/,". 
Mr.  HENRY  LYNCH,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAE  SIB:  Had  I  known  that  you  was  going  to  Chicago  on  this  business  I 
would  had  my  statement  in  before.  I  think  I  have  a  pure  case  of  the  so-called 
Western  Union  black  list. 

I  will  explain  my  standing  with  the  Western  Union  before  the  matter  came 
up  that  I  am  going  to  talk  about.  I  was  transferred  from  Helena  (with  trans- 
portation) to  Seattle  in  the  summer  of  1908,  August.  I  worked  in  Seattle,  and 
not  being  satisfied  there.  Chief  Operator  McDonald  released  me  to  Portland, 
where  I  remained  from  September,  1908,  to  July  18,  1909.  I  resigned  in  Port- 
land with  a  clearance  from  Chief  Operator  Brooks  in  good  standing.  I  might 
say  that  I  was  never  discharged  from  the  company  and  always  left  in  good 
standing. 

However,  after  leaving  Portland  I  was  with  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Ry.  for  two  years ; 
returning  to  the  commercial  business  I  went  to  Spokane  and  caught  on  with  the 
Postal,  but  was  transferred  to  Seattle  after  working  two  days,  as  the  extra  was 
better  in  Seattle.  This  was  in  September,  1911.  After  working  for  a  week  in 
Seattle  for  the  Postal  I  tried  the  Western  Union,  as  they  were  paying  a  little 
more  extra,  so  I  went  up  to  see  Superintendent  Hood  about  September  15.  I 
could  not  get  to  see  Superintendent  Hood,  but  his  chief  clerk,  a  Mr.  Hughes, 
said  if  I  was  looking  for  a  position  as  operator  he  would  take  care  of  me.  After 
asking  my  name  and  stepping  into  the  next  room,  he  returned,  and  the  following 
conversation  followed : 

"Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  us  before;  when  and  where? — A.  Portland  and 
Seattle  and  many  other  places. 

'  Q.  Where  have  you  been  wrorking? — A.  For  the  O.  R.  N.  Ry. 
'  Q.  Did  you  leave  in  good  standing? — A.  Yes. 
'  Q.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  C.  P.  R.? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where? — A.  In  Winnipeg. 

Q.  Did  you  belong  to  the  union  when  there? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  join  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  work  in  Winnipeg? — A.  Winter  of  1906  and  1007. 
Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  strike? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Whereabouts? — A.  Spokane. 

Q.  Was  you  with  the  Western  Union? — A.  No;  I  struck  on  the  Postal. 
Q.  Did  you  stay  out  till  the  end? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  still  belong  to  the  union? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  I  know  your  name  is  F.  J.  Burns ;  have  you  any  cards  or  some- 
thing besides  letters  to  identify  yourself? — A.  No;  not  here. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Burns,  I  can  use  you,  either  in  Spokane  or  Portland ;  and  if 
such  a  thing  happens  that  they  don't  need  any  more  men,  I  can  use  you  in  here." 
[Meaning  the  Seattle  office.] 

After  the  above  conversation  Hughes  asked  me  if  I  could  report  at  his  office 
10.30  a.  m.  I  told  him  I  was  supposed  to  be  to  work  at  10  a.  in.  for  the  Postal, 
but  as  there  was  a  job  in  sight  I  would  resign  at  the  Postal  if  he  would  advise, 
which  he  did.  This  I  did,  and  was  in  Mr.  Hood's  office  promptly  at  10.30  a.  m. 
the  following  day.  Mr.  Hughes  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  before  I  could  say 
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a  word  he  informed  me  in  a  very  polite  way,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Burns,  but 
I  find  that  I  haven't  a  tliiiig  to  offer  in  either  office." 

After  telling  him  what  a  position  he  had  put  me  in  I  departed,  going  to  Van- 
couver, where  I  went  right  to  work  for  the  C.  P.  R.  again.  2s ow,  you  understand 
after  the  strike  I  worked  for  the  Western  Union  in  Helena,  Seattle,  and  Port- 
land, leaving  all  in  good  standing. 

Now,  then,  after  the  Seattle  matter  I  remained  in  Canada  from  October,  1911, 
till  August,  1913.  I  returned  to  the  States  and  went  to  Omaha  and  applied 
for  a  position  with  the  Western  Union.  The  superintendent  and  others  that 
I  had  dealings  with  regarding  a  position  were  anxious  to  do  what  they  could 
for  me,  and  I  was  being  fixed  up  for  a  pass  to  Salt  Lake  City  when  the  super- 
intendent called  me  into  his  private  office  where  he  had  the  big  book  open, 
and  asked  me  if  I  ever  worked  in  Seattle.  Now,  knowing  that  I  left  there  and 
Portland  in  good  standing,  and  holding  a  strictly  first-class  C.  P.  R.  clearance, 
I  told  him  I  had.  He  wanted  to  know  when,  and  I  said  1908.  Then  he  said 
that  I  must  have  been  there  in  September,  1911.  I  told  him  I  had.  but  only 
applied  for  a  position,  and  told  him  the  conversation  that  took  place  with 
Hughes.  He  said  he  was  sorry,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  farther  in  the 
matter  until  the  matter  was  straightened  out.  However,  I'  nearly  starved  to 
death  getting  back  home.  After  a  month  later  I  applied  in  Minneapolis  and 
was  sent  to  Fargo.  After  working  one  day  in  Fargo,  the  chief  came  to  me 
with  an  armful  of  papers,  saying,  "Didn't  you  used  to  work  in  Seattle,  Mr. 
Burns?  "  I  said,  "  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  farther  west  than  Fargo."  By 
this  lie  I  worked  till  the  middle  of  January,  when  I  was  laid  off  on  account 
of  slack  business.  In  the  spring  I  went  to  Chicago,  applied  for  a  position,  was 
given  an  application  blank  to  fill  out,  and  was  turned  down  cold  while  they  were 
putting  on  every  man  that  came  along.  I  drifted  up  to  St.  Paul ;  went  to  work 
after  hanging  around  two  weeks.  About  the  third  day  Chief  Operator  Strong 
came  to  me  or  rather  called  me  to  his  desk  and  laid  another  load  of  papers 
before  me  with  the  old  remark  "  You  have  worked  in  Seattle  some  time  pre- 
vious, have  you  not?"  "  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  West  yet."  This  lie  also 
let  me  work  for  them.  I  did  not  stay  long,  as  no  self-respecting  citizen  would 
degrade  himself  so  low  as  to  work  under  the  .slaving  conditions  that  prevail  in 
the  Western  Union.  Of  course,  you  know  that  I  am  only  one  of  the  hundreds 
that  are  up  here  in  Canada  for  the  simple  reason  that  conditions  in  the  two 
telegraph  companies  are  so  rotten  that  a  while  man  can  not  submit  to  their 
treatment. 

What  I  have  said  in  this  letter  I  can  take  oath  on.     I  hope  you  have  good 
success,  Lynch,  and  go  after  them  strong. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

F.  J.  BURNS. 


NELSON,  B.  C.,  March  22,  101-5. 
S.  J.  KONEXKAMP,  Esq., 

International  President  C.  T.  P.  A., 

922-930  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BKOTHEB  :  Referring  to  your  notice  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Journal  I  am  giving  my  experience  with  the  W.  U.  at  Seattle.  Wash. : 

I  entered  the  employment  of  the  W.  U.  some  time  in  April,  1910,  and  worked 
•until  October,  1910,  and  resigned  on  account  of  the  following : 

After  about  4  months'  service  at  the  salary  of  $75  I  was  recommended  by 
Night  Chief  O'Brien  and  Wheatstone  Chief  Heftner  to  be  given  top  salary. 
Ed.  Chambers,  who,  I  think,  is  working  in  Winnipeg  for  the  C.  P.  R.,  and 
Moriarity,  who  is  working  in  Victoria  for  some  newspaper,  and  some  other 
operators  were  also  recommended  to  be  given  top  salary.  Shortly  after  Gaunt 
was  made  general  superintendent  the  chief  operators  were  given  orders  to  ask 
all  operators  if  they  belonged  to  the  C.  T.  U.  A.  Moriarity  and  I  heard  the 
day  men  talking  about  this  just  before  we  went  on  shift  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  we 
made  up  our  minds  if  they  asked  us  wo  would  tell  them  yes.  Sure  enough, 
Night  Chief  Operator  O'Brien  asked  us  if  we  belonged  to  the  C.  T.  U.  A.,  and 
I  answered  yes,  and  he  said,  "  You  will  not  receive  any  increase  in  salary." 
He  told  Moriarity  the  same.  Chambers  had  a  card,  but  told  O'Brien  he  did 
not,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Chambers  was  made  a  traffic  chief,  but  after 
about  a  year's  service  or  so  they  got  wise  to  him  and  finally  dismissed  him 
over  some  trifling  thing. 

I  was  so  disgusted  with  this  kind  of  treatment  that  I  resigned  shortly  after- 
wards and  caine  back  to  Canada. 
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I  certainly  hope  the  investigation  they  are  holding  will  show  up  the  Western 
Union.  They  discriminate  against  the  operators  in  every  possible  manner. 

I  told  the  boys  iii  Vancouver  to  get  Moriarity  at  Victoria  to  write  his  expe- 
rience up.  I  do  not  know  the  address  of  Ed.  Chambers,  but  I  heard  he  was  in 
Winnipeg.  His  dismissal  ought  to  be  good  stuff,  as  he  was  a  first-class  oper- 
ator and  very  steady. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

Bro.  D.  W.  FORTEATH. 
P.  O.  Bod-  302,  C.  P.  R.  Tel.  Co.,  Nelson,  B.  C. 


VANCOUVER,   B.  C.,  Man-Ji   ,?,?,   1913. 
S.  J.  KONENKAMF,  I.  P.,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  I  understand  the  industrial  commission  will  meet  in 
Chicago  soon  to  probe  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  commercial  telegraph 
circles. 

I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement :  I  went  to  work  for  the  W.  U.  Tel. 
Co.  at  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1910.  Shortly  after  going  to  work  for  them 
I  was  put  on  the  Springfield  wire  and  stayed  there  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1911.  When  I  resigned  there,  Mgr.  -Inman,  of  Springfield,  sent  me  a 
message,  saying,  "  You  have  given  us  the  best  service  we  ever  had  on  our 
Chicago  wire ;  we  are  sorry  to  see  you  leave." 

In  June,  1911,  I  came  to  Seattle  for  the  same  company,  working  there  about 
three  weeks,  and  was  transferred  to  Spokane.  On  March  15,  1912,  I  resigned, 
giving  two  weeks'  notice.  Spent  two  weeks  on  my  small  fruit  tract  in  the 
Yakima  Valley,  clearing  and  fencing  some  land,  then  went  to  Seattle  and  ap- 
plied for  work  with  the  same  company. 

The  chief  operator  (Frank  Morris)  asked  me  if  I  had  resigned  at  Spokane 
in  good  standing.  I  said  yes.  He  said,  "All  right ;  we  need  men  here  bad ;  go 
to  work  right  now."  Two  days  afterwards  Supt.  Geo.  Hood  saw  me  working 
and  ordered  me  discharged  at  once.  I  went  in  to  see  Mr.  Hood  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter  that  I  could  not  work.  He  says,  "  We  can't  use  you."  I 
asked  him  if  my  services  at  Spokane  were  satisfactory.  He  said,  "  Yes ;  but 
we  can't  use  you  under  any  circumstances.  I  have  my  instructions  from 
*  higher  up.'  "  As  I  left  the  building  that  night  a  friend  of  mine  said,  "  Withers, 
you  had  better  go  to  Canada ;  you  are  on  the  black  list."  I  can  not  divulge 
this  friend's  name,  as  he  is  still  an  employee  of  the  W.  U.  and  might  get  him 
in  trouble. 

I  figured  it  out  if  I  was  on  the  black  list  of  the  W.  U.,  I  certainly  must 
be  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  and  it  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  think  1 
must  go  to  a  foreign  country  to  make  a  living  for  my  family  and  finish  paying 
for  my  home  in  Washington  State. 

I  came  to  Vancouver  the  early  part  of  April,  1912,  and  have  been  here  ever 
since.  I  am  receiving  the  highest  salary  I  ever  received  from  any  commercial 
telegraph  company,  but  I  would  only  be  too  glad  to  come  back  to  my  country, 
which  I  love,  if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  only  thing  I  ever  done  the  W.  U.  could  hold  against  me  is  I  walked  out 
in  a  peaceable  strike  in  1907,  which  I  considered  an  honorable  thing  to  do. 

When  working  in  Spokane,  Chas.  Sims,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  M.  W.  McCandlish 
were  dismissed  in  the  fall  of  1911.  No  reason  given  whatever;  they  presumed 
it  was  supposed  membership  in  the  commercial  telegraphers'  organization. 

From  what  I  can  learn  no  such  conditions  ever  existed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
until  C.  H.  Gaunt  was  appointed  general  superintendent  at  San  Francisco. 

I  am  willing  to  take  oath  that  these  statements  are  true. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

H.  W.  WITHERS. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  the  United  Press  Associations  borrowed  William 
Schwinger  from  the  New  York  Postal  office  for  vacation  reliefs.  When 
Schwinger  was  released  by  the  United  Press  in  October  he  returned  to  the 
Postal,  but  was  denied  reinstatement.  Then  he  secured  a  position  with  the 
Western  Union,  but  within  a  few  days  was  informed  that  the  Postal  officials 
had  sent  word  that  Schwinger  was  not  reliable,  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
discharged. 

In  1912,  B.  F.  Ruppel  and  W.  P.  Mc-Knight  quit  the  Postal  at  Chicago  in  good 
standing  and  applied  to  the  Western  Union  for  work.  The  W.  U.  officials  wrote 
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out  a  request  to  the  Postal  for  the  record  of  these  men.  who  were  told  to  come 
back  in  an  hour.  When  they  returned  they  were  informed  that  the  W.  U.  could 
not  use  them,  although  the  company  was  short  handed  at  that  time. 

H.  M.  Kelly,  of  New  York,  under  date  of  March  26,  1912.  writes: 

"  On  or  about  September  17.  1911,  I  applied  to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  for  a 
position.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Manager  J.  J.  Whalen,  who  ordered 
that  I  should  be  tested.  I  told  Mr.  Whalen  that  I  had  not  been  telegraphing  for 
some  time.  The  test  was  satisfactory,  and  the  application  blank  was  marked 
'  first  class.' 

"  Mr.  Whalen  then  asked  me  if  I  was  not  among  those  who  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  Western  Union  in  August,  and  I  told  him  that  I  was.  Then  I  recounted 
my  experience  with  the  W.  U.  officials  and  said,  that  I  did  not  know  even  now 
why  I  had  been  dismissed.  Mr.  Whalen  stated  that  although  he  needed  men 
at  that  time  he  could  not  employ  me,  inasmuch  as  I  could  not  furnish  reference 
from  my  last  employer.  He  stated  that  there  were  several  others  whom  he  was 
forced  to  let  go  for  the  same  reason,  and  mentioned  that  among  those  were 
G.  H.  Browning,  C.  E.  Knight,  and  one  or  two  others." 

Early  in  1911,  a  Mrs.  Hanson,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  made  application  to  the 
Western  Union  in  Chicago  for  a  position  and  stated  in  her  application  that  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America.  Superin- 
tendent J.  F.  Looney,  of  the  Postal,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  manager  at  Rock 
Island  under  date  of  February  18,  1911,  reading  as  follows: 

"  For  your  information.  Former  operator  Miss  Hanson  has  placed  application 
with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  with  a  postscript  that  she  is  a  member 
of  the  C.  T.  U.  A.,  Chicago  local.' 

Paul  Fausel,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  under  date  of  April  26,  1910,  writes : 

"A  couple  of  weeks  ago  one  of  the  Postal  boys  put  an  application  blank  in  a 
sealed  envelope  and  addressed  it  to  one  of  the  Western  Union  operators.  *  *  * 
In  some  manner  the  Wr.  U.  manager  got  the  envelope,  and  it  is  not  sure  whether 
he  opened  it  or  not.  Anyway  he  got  the  application  and  promptly  turned  the 
matter  over  to  his  superintendent  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
taken  up  with  the  Postal  superintendent  there.  The  Postal  superintendent  came 
to  Trenton  and  proceeded  to  haul  over  the  coals  every  operator  in  the  office." 

W.  N.  Hickman,  of  Los  Angeles,  under  date  of  October  18,  1910,  writes : 

"  I  found  that  I  was  queered  with  all  the  railroads  and  could  not  obtain  em- 
ployment with  them."  (This  was  after  he  had  been  discharged  by  the  Western 
Union. ) 

These  excerpts  are  taken  from  letters  written  to  us.  They  could  be  followed 
back  year  after  year  throughout  the  history  of  the  telegraph,  but  they  are  in- 
dicative of  the  methods  used.  Men  are  peremptorily  discharged  for  any  or  no 
IT?! son,  and  then  the  deadly  system  of  references  and  blacklisting  does  the  rest. 
The  companies  demand  two  weeks'  notice  from  the  telegraphers  who  seek  to 
ivsi-n  their  positions  and  will  blacklist  them  for  "quitting  on  short  notice,"  but 
they  discharge  their  men  without  a  moment's  warning  whenever  they  see  fit  to 
do  so. 

In  December,  1911,  and  early  in  1912  about  40  men  were  discharged  by  the 
Western  Union  in  Chicago  for  supposed  union  affiliations.  These  men  were 
unable  to  secure  employment  with  the  Postal.  The  same  condition  existed  at 
that  time  in  New  York  and  nearly  every  large  telegraphic  center. 

Strikes. — Constant  and  unremitting  oppression  *  *  *  leads  to  strikes, 
etc. — There  have  been  three  strikes  nation  wide  in. character  as  a  result  of  the 
Western  Union's  tactics,  which  have  been  emulated  by  the  Postal.  The  first 
strike,  in  1870,  lasted  two  weeks;  the  second,  in  1883,  lasted  one  month;  while 
that  of  1907  was  of  three  months'  duration. 


McELKEATH  EXHIBIT. 

C.  H.  Johnson,  Memphis Contracted  acute  kidney  trouble;  over- 
work; dead. 

— — ~  Griffey,  Memphis Nervous  wreck;  overwork;  wire  chief. 

C'ou  G.  Bowen,  Memphis Fistula;  constant  sitting  at  key;  dead. 

\Vm.  MoKeever,  Memphis Chronic  indigestion ;  irregular  lunch. 

Bug  Miles,  Chicago Piles;  constant  sitting;  dead. 

Dan  Martiue,  Memphis Nervous  wreck;  possibly  mentally  unbal- 
anced. 
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Joe  Wolfrum,  Kansas  City Nervous  wreck;  suicide. 

A.  W.  Brauii,  Kansas  City Chronic  kidney  trouble;  constant  sitting. 

A.  B.  Thorgrimson,  K.  C Kidney  trouble;  blacklisted;  driven  out  of 

telegraph  business. 

Two  brothers  named  Green,  Pittsburgh. .  .Both  suicided;  mental  trouble  from  over- 
work. 

W.  Roper,  San  Antonio Consumption;  confinement;  dead. 

Charles  Hudson,  Seattle Consumption;  confinement;  dead. 

Louis  Taylor,  Denver  from  K.  C Consumption;  confinement;  dead. 

W.  Miller,  Kansas  City Physical  wreck;  overwork;  forced  to  quit 

the  business. 

Buck  Keeler,  K.  C Consumption;  nervous  wreck;  dead. 

W.  P.  Wood,  Texas Bladder  trouble;  dead. 

Harry  Murray  /Tiffin,  Ohio Nervous  wreck;  overwork;  dead. 

—  Perry,  K.  C Eyesight  almost  gone;  overwork. 

Claud  Giles,  K.  C Nervous  wreck;  called  "nutty." 

Joe  Giles,  K.  C Nerves  shattered;  overwork. 

Mrs.  Joe  Giles Nerves  shattered;  overwork. 

James  Burke,  Detroit Chronic  bladder  trouble;  sitting  constantly. 

John  Burke,  Detroit Chronic  bladder  trouble;  sitting  constantly. 

S.  A-  Bernstein,  Detroit Nervous  system  ruined;  overwork. 

George  Eitemiller,  Detroit Chronic  bladder  trouble;  nerves  gone. 

George  Bacon,  St.  Louis Kidney  trouble. 

Jack  Itfagill,  Chicago Kidney  trouble;  nerves  gone. 

W.  Dinwiddie,  St.  Louis Mental  trouble;  overwork. 

B.  Howe,  Detroit Nerves  shattered;  bonus  victim. 

Sam  Mercer Nerves  shattered;  bonus  victim. 

E.  C.  Lyon,  Kansas  City Nerves  shattered;  bonus  victim. 

Clyde  Tignor,  Fort  Worth Chronic  bladder  trouble. 

E.  A.  Randall,  Detroit Chronic  indigestion;  nerves  gone. 

A.  F.  Harolson,  Canada Chronic  stomach  trouble. 

C.  H.  Brownson,  K.  C Telegraphers    paralysis;    bonus    work. 

W.  B.  Roberts,  K.  C Chronic  indigestion;  constant  sitting;  irreg- 
ular meals. 

Thomas  Everett,  Detroit Nervous  wreck;  overwork. 

Pat  Kelly,  Detroit Chronic  bladder  trouble. 

F.  Howe,  Detroit Indigestion;  stomach  trouble;  irregular  re- 

liefs. 

O.  F.  Hocker,  Chicago Stomach  trouble;  blacklisted;  driven  out  of 

business. 

T.  A.  Lyon,  Kansas  City General  breakdown;  overwork;  forced  out 

of  business. 

Bert  Hall  and  Harry  Hall,  K.  C Same  as  Lyon. 

Milan  W.  Russell,  Chicago .Forced  into  exile  in  Canada  by  black  list; 

died  of  broken  heart. 

Lindsey  Campbell,  Little  Rock Forced  into  Canada  after  losing  health  from 

overwork. 

Jimmy  Johnson,  New  York Nervous  wreck;  disappeared. 

Roger  Mullen,  Chicago Nervous  wreck;  died  in  harness. 

Frank  Donnelson,  Chicago Nervous  wreck;  died  in  harness. 

Tony  Saunders,  K.  C Bladder  trouble;  constant  work;  dead. 

Al  Hughes,  Chicago Indigestion;  general  breakdown;  overwork; 

irregular  meal  hours;  dead. 

Mrs.  Clay,  Chicago Forced  to  undergo  useless  operation  by  Chi- 
cago officials;  complained  to  union;  dis- 
charged; blacklisted. 

J.  Blake,  Detroit Nervous  wreck;  became  drug  user  after 

being  driven  on  bonus  system  several 
years;  found  dead  in  New  York;  sup- 
posed suicide. 

James  Nelson,  St.  Louis Nervous  wreck;  died  in  Chicago  from  over- 
work. 

S.  D.  Henderson,  Detroit Found  dead  in  hotel  at  Detroit;  thought 

suicide.  m 

William  Kytes,  Chicago Consumption;  overwork;  irregular-  meals; 

in  hospital;  will  die. 

Dudley  Hamlin,  Kansas  City Nervous  prostration;  overwork,  hounded  by 

petty  chiefs;  dead. 
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Al  Githens,  Missouri Deranged;  killed  by  train;  overwork. 

Ed  Corbett  (Wanderer) "Nutty";  worked  12  to  20  hours  day; 

incurable. 

Jack  McNavin,  Cincinnati Nervous  wreck ;  died  in  New  York. 

Frank  McNavin,  Memphis Stomach  trouble;  nervous  wreck;  dead. 

Johnny  Walker,  Chicago Complete  wreck;  hard  worker  for  W.  U.; 

dead. 

Jack  Striebling,  Cleveland Nervous  wreck;  died  from  worry. 

W.  I.  Hull,  Memphis Hounded  by  W.  U.  account  union  affilia- 
tions; suicide. 

McLaren  Campbell Run  down  by  train ;  thought  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide  account  of  conditions. 

Ed.  H.  Thompson Bladder  trouble;  unable  to  answer  nature. 

William  Holland Kidneys  and  nerves  deranged;  chronic. 

H.  V.  D.  St.  Clair Spine  trouble;  abscess  of  bladder  account 

of  long  hours;  unable  answer  nature. 

H.  L.  Crawford Ej-es  permanently  impaired;  long  hours, 

poor  light. 

Frank  Kelly Partial  paralysis  of  'bowels  and  urinal 

organs. 

S.  Henderson Bright's  disease  and  heart  trouble. 

Wm.  H.  Mitchell Hip  and  knee  became  useless,  being  in  one 

posture  long  hours. 

W.  M.  Hannon Kidney  trouble  and  heart  weakness. 

Mitt  Pope General  debility;  heart  failure;  dropped 

dead. 

J.  A.  McDonald Atrophy  of  rectum ;  sitting  in  one  position 

long  hours. 

C.  C.  Hanes Kidney  congestion  (chronic) ;  long  hours; 

could  not  answer  nature. 

Ed .  McMinn Despondency,  account  conditions ;  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Jos.  Crawford Insanity  from  overtaxation ;  committed 

suicide. 

Thos.  Hanley Nervous  debility;  nervous  strain ;  long 

hours. 

—  Dumm. Consumption;  went  to  Arizona  and  died. 

George  C.  Williams Chronic  indigestion;  liver  trouble. 

T.  J.  St.  John Chronic  intestinal  disturbance. 

E.  T.  Locey Nervous  debility;  liver  trouble. 

H.  M.  Graham General  weakness;  piles. 

Wm.  Lowry Generally  run  down;  resort  to  drugs. 

G.  W.  Teeter Nervous  debility;  weak  kidneys. 

Ed.  Fitzpatrick General  breakdown. 

Al  Hughes Died  of  heart  failure. 

Clyde  Tignor Nervous  debility. 

Herman  Hokelrath Despondent;  committed  suicide. 

W.  Z.  Moon Went  into  consumption:  died. 

W.  S.  Shearer Hardening  of  heart ;  dropped  dead  in  office. 

Thomas  Hamilton Despondent ;  committed  suicide. 

—  Pickering Heart  and  nerves;  dropped  dead  in  office. 

William  Wilkerson,  Kansas  City Consumption  superinduced  by  long  hours; 

irregular  reliefs^  etc. 

Redman,  Kansas  City Almost  totallv  blind  from  overwork  made 

necessary  by  small  salary  and  large 
family;  suicide  expected. 

Westcott,  Memphis Nervous  trouble;  mind  affected  from  fast 

work,  constant  strain;  dead. 

Stanley  Cross,  Memphis Nervous  breakdown;  indigestion;  dead. 

Lou  Sharp,  Memphis General  breakdown;  overwork;  dead. 

Baubien,  Detroit Died  of  a  broken  heart  at  his  retirement,  by 

the  W.  U.  after  48£  years  of  faithful 
service. 

Harry  Lambert,  Kansas  City Consumption,  brought  on  by  long  hours; 

overwork;  insanitary  office  conditions. 

George  Lambert,  Kansas  City General  nervous  breakdown  from  over- 
work and  persecution  by  W.  U.  for  union 
affiliations. 
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Ben  Dougherty,  Kansas  City  .............  A  young  boy  of  exceptional  ability  driven 

by  petty  chiefs  who  refused  him  proper 
remuneration  for  his  service  until  ac- 
quired telegraphers  paralysis;  practically 
a  nervous  wreck. 
—  St.  Amour,  Cleveland  ..........  ^  .Nervous  breakdown;  overwork. 

The  foregoing  list  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  as  part  of  testimony  given  by  me  at  the  hearings  in  Chicago,  111.,  in  April, 
1915. 

I  have  avoided  as  far  as  possible  giving  names  of  men  who  are  still  compelled  to 
eke  oat  an  existence  in  the  employ  of  these  slave  drivers,  knowing  that  upon  publica- 
tion of  their  names  they  would  be  discharged  by  the  corporations. 
Respectfully, 

H.    McELREATH. 


SHRIMPTON  EXHIBIT. 
CONTINUATION  OF  STATEMENT  READ  BY  MR.  B.  F.  SHRIMPTON. 

"  '  The  only  changes  made  were  increases,  not  decreases  ;  and  the  salaries 
are  as  high  as  ever  have  been  paid  before.' 

"  I  rely  with  implicit  confidence  upon  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  the 
action  of  this  company  will  be  governed  accordingly.  We  can  permit  no  com- 
bination nor  organization  of  men  to  dictate  to  us  who  or  how  many  persons  we 
shall  employ  for  the  transaction  of  our  business.  We  approve  of  the  action  of 
Mr.  Mumford. 

"  Very  respectfully,  etc., 

"  O.  H.  PALMER." 

In  direct  contradiction  of  the  statement  of  Agent  Mumford  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, accepted  and  indorsed  by  the  executive  of  the  company,  let  us  hear  what 
an  uninterested  authority  has  to  say  with  reference  thereto.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  after  personal  investigation, 
mailed  to  his  paper  the  report,  which  I  will  read,  dated  January  3,  1870.  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald  on  January  13,  1870.  I  may  say  that  this 
report  was  mailed  —  not  only  because  of  the  interruption  to  the  wires,  but  be- 
cause the  Western  Union  agent  at  San  Francisco  had  attempted  to  prevent  the 
Herald's  correspondent  from  wiring  a  brief  statement  when  the  strike  first 
occurred: 

"  Somewhere  about  the  20th  of  last  month  several  of  the  employees  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  received  notice  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  reduce  their  salaries  10  per  cent,  the  reduction  to 
commence  from  the  1st  of  December.  One  of  the  operators  so  notified  called 
on  Mr.  Gamble  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  injustice  of  reducing  their  salaries 
for  that  month,  of  which  they  had  already  worked  the  best  part.  Shortly 
after  notice  was  given  that  the  reductions  would  not  be  put  in  force  until  the 
1st  of  January.  On  the  28th  of  December  a  petition,  signed  by  nearly  all  the 
operators  employed  in  the  San  Francisco  office,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mumford, 
the  managing  agent,  asking  him  to  permit  the  salaries  to  remain  at  the  old 
figures.  This  Mr.  Mumford  seemed  to  consent  to,  but  it  was  only  in  seeming, 
for  on  the  1st  of  January  notice  was  given  to  all  the  operators  but  two  that 
their  salaries  would  be  reduced  to  $115  per  month,  the  previous  average  of  all 
the  salaries  being  $120.  On  this  another  petition  was  drawn  up,  signed  by 
all  the  operators,  including  the  two  wrhose  salaries  had  not  been  reduced,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  Mumford.  Immediately  on  its  presentation  Mr.  Mumford 
gave  orders  to  have  the  salaries  of  the  two  who  had  been  excepted  cut  down 
to  the  level  with  the  rest.  This  made  them  indignant  and  they  refused  to  work 
on  such  terms,  whereupon  they  were  at  once  discharged.  The  other  operators 
took  sides  with  them  and  refused  to  work. 

"  The  news  of  the  San  Francisco  strike  was  flashed  to  Sacramento,  Gold 
Hill,  Virginia  City,  and  all  the  principal  offices  throughout  the  State.  The 
Sacramento  operators  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Gamble,  the  general  superin- 
tendent, and  all  of  them  were  asked  to  pledge  their  words  of  honor  not  to 
indorse  the  San  Francisco  operators.  They  asked  a  couple  of  days  to  see  the 
striking  operators  and  hear  their  side  of  the  story.  This  was  peremptorily 
refused  by  Mr.  Gamble,  but  he  agreed  to  allow  them  to  consult  by  telegraph 
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with  those  in  San  Francisco,  on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to  stand  by  and 
listen  to  what  was  said.  This  proposition  was  declined  by  the  Sacramento  op- 
erators, upon  which  Mr.  Gamble  save  them  15  minutes  to  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  would  do  as  desired  or  be  at  once  dismissed.  They  did  not  take 
half  that  time  to  come  to  ti  conclusion,  but  unanimously  decided  it  their  fixed 
determination  to  stand  by  their  brethren  in  San  Francisco,  whereupon  they 
were  immediately  notified  that  their  services  were  no  longer  needed.  This 
left  only  the  chief  operator  and  manager  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  office — a 
work  that  requires  the  services  of  9  or  10  first-class  operators  to  perform. 
News  was  soon  after  received  from  Virginia  City,  Reno,  and  other  points  giv- 
ing accounts  of  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs  and  notifying  the  superin- 
tendent that  those  offices  would  be  closed  until  the  matter  was  satisfactorily 
settled. 

"  The  state  of  affairs  here  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Nearly 
all  of  the  offices  are  left  with  none  but  boys  to  work  the  wires.  No  mining 
reports  from  Nevada ;  no  Associated  Press  dispatches  from  the  East ;  no  gold 
quotations  from  New  York  to  guide  the  bankers  and  brokers;  in  fact,  all 
telegraph  business  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  all  for  a  paltry  few  hundred  a 
month,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  company  is  without  opposition  and  is 
daily  increasing  its  business. 

"  I  have  given  you  the  true  statement  of  the  whole  trouble,  having  received 
it  from  the  operators  themselves — not  merely  from  one,  but  from  all ;  for  I 
called  on  them  at  their  assembly  room,  and  was  there  shown  the  notices  in 
writing  received  by  them  severally  of  the  reductions  in  their  wages ;  also  the  pe- 
titions signed  by  them  and  presented  to  Mr.  Mumford." 

Following  the  refusal  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Western  Union  to  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  San  Francisco  agent  in  reducing 
.salaries  and  dismissing  operators  for  protesting  against  such  reduction,  the 
Telegraphers'  Protective  League  officially  called  a  general  strike,  which  was 
very  effective  at  the  beginning.  However,  the  lack  of  means  of  quick  and  easy 
communication  between  the  widely  scattered  strikers  prevented  the  success 
of  the  strike  in  one  section  being  known  in  others.  The  company^  with  all  the 
wires  of  the  country  at  their  disposal,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  spread  broad- 
cast the  least  sign  of  weakness  at  any  point ;  and  through  its  quasi  control  of 
the  press  many  misrepresentations  were  printed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  company  gradually  weakened  the  ranks  of 
the  striking  telegraphers,  and  on  January  18,  1870,  the  strike  was  officially 
declared  off. 

In  returning  to  work  the  operators  were  not  only  compelled  to  accept  lower 
salaries,  but  were  forced  to  sign  an  oath  that  they  would  not  reaffiliate  with 
any  union. 

During  the  strike  some  of  the  newspapers  supported  the  telegraphers. 
Permit  me  to  read  what  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  of  January  12,  1870, 
says  in  speaking  of  the  Western  Union  and  its  policies : 

"  It  has  been  a  monopoly  of  the  most  rigorous  kind.  It  has  exacted  ex- 
orbitant prices  from  the  people  for  sending  their  messages.  It  has  been 
niggardly  as  an  employer.  It  has  watered  its  stock  repeatedly  and  then  main- 
tained the  high  tariff  so  as  to  make  dividends  on  the  watered  stock." 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  this  editorial  remark  in  the  New  York 
Herald  of  January  13,  1870,  regarding  the  strike: 

"  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  commotion  and  all  this  disruption  in  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  our  business  and  social  relations?  It  may 
be  explained  in  a  few  words.  It  is  the  result  of  the  grasping  rapacity  and 
unbridled  tyranny  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  monopolies  that  ever  over- 
shadowed enterprise  in  the  civilized  world — the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co." 

The  next  effort  of  the  telegraphers  to  organize  was  put  forth  in  1875,  when 
the  nucleus  of  an  organization  known  as  the  Telegraphers'  Protective  Union 
was  formed  at  Chicago,  the  headquarters  being  later  transferred  to  New  York. 
The  telegraphers  generally,  however,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that— - 

He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it, 

considered  that  they  were  morally  bound  to  adhere  to  their  pledges  not  to  join 
any  organization  of  their  fellowcraftsmen,  and  the  new  union  made  slow 
progress.  The  company  recognized  this,  and  either  to  test  its  judgment,  or  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  and  force  another  strike,  put  into  effect  in  1876  a 
general  reduction  in  salaries.  This  reduction  represented  a  5  per  cent  decrease 
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to  those  receiving  loss  than  $100  per  month,  10  per  cent  to  those  receiving  $100 
and  under  $125,  and  15  per  cent  to  those  receiving  $125  or  more.  Of  course, 
this  hit  the  managers,  assistants,  etc.,  pretty  hard,  but  that  was  soon  remedied 
by  creating  a  higher  grade  and  moving  the  officials  all  up  one  grade,  where  they 
received  their  old  salaries  with  a  slightly  different  title.  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  company  for  this  reduction  was  that  the  telegraphers'  salaries  were 
too  high.  They  were  receiving  $85  to  $115  per  month  before  the  decrease. 
Whatever  the  motive  of  the  company  may  have  been  in  this  general  re- 
duction, the  officers  of  the  new  organization  of  the  telegraphers  believed  it 
to  be  a  movement  to  force  a  strike  and  destroy  the  union.  They,  therefore, 
urged  the  membership  to  refrain  from  radical  action  at  that  time,  continue  the 
work  of  organization,  and  bide  their  time  with  the  prospect  of  later  recovering 
the  loss.  The  rank  and  file,  while  heeding  the  counsel  of  their  officers,  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  action  and  felt  that  this  show  of  evident  weakness  would 
encourage  the  Western  Union  to  combat  the  organization  more  vigorously  than 
before.  As  a  result  the  Telegraphers'  Protective  Union  failed  to  reach  that 
stage  in  its  career  where  it  might  have  acquired  the  strength  to  approach  the 
company  for  increases  or  better  conditions.  The  union  gradually  withered 
away.  In  1878  further  reductions  in  salaries  were  made — in  most  cases  10 
per  cent. 

The  telegraphers'  next  effort  at  organization  occurred  in  1881,  and  by  the 
middle  of  1883  had  culminated  in  a  very  formidable  union  called  the  Brother- 
hood of  Telegraphers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  This  organi- 
zation held  a  convention  in  Chicago  in  March,  1883,  at  which  a  bill  of  griev- 
ances was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  all  the  subordinate  units  of  the  brother- 
hood for  action.  The  district  assemblies  almost  unanimously  confirmed  the 
grievances  and  authorized  the  executive  committee  of  the  brotherhood  to  pre- 
sent to  the  company  a  petition  for  the  remedying  of  the  same,  together  with  a 
request  for  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  salaries.  The  maximum  salary  in  New 
York  had  by  this  time  been  reduced  to  $100  per  month,  while  the  minimum 
had  been  forced  down  to  around  $40. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  district  assemblies,  the  execu- 
tive committee  on  July  16,  1883,  presented  the  following  petition  to  the  Western 
Union : 

CENTRAL  OFFICE, 

BBOTHERHOOD  OF  TELEGRAPHERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 
THOMAS  T.  ECKERT,  ESQ., 

General  Manager  and  Acting  President 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York. 

SIR:  The  undersigned,  the  executive  board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Teleg- 
raphers of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
that  body,  respectfully  petition  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  following 
memorial  embodying  the  desires  of  all  classes  of  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. : 

SECTION  1.  Believing  that  man's  physical  and  mental  welfare  requires  that  at 
least  one  day  in  seven  be  accorded  him  for  rest  and  recreation,  we  request  the 
total  abolition  of  Sunday  work  as  a  compulsory  duty  unless  compensated  as 
extra  service. 

SEC.  2.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  and  seven  hours  a 
night's  work. 

SEC.  3.  Both  sexes  shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

SEC.  4.  That  a  universal  increase  of  15  per  cent  on  all  salaries  now  paid  bo 
granted. 

LINEMEN'S  INTERESTS. 

SECTION  1.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  regular  day's  work  and  that 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  two  days*  pay  be  allowed  for  all  Sunday  work; 
that  the  lowest  salary  shall  be  $65  per  month,  and  for  helpers  $50;  that  the 
duties  of  linemen  be  confined  solely  to  their  legitimate  work. 

WHEATSTONE  INTERESTS. 

SECTION  1.  That  the  salaries  of  first-class  Wheatstone  operators  be  increased 
to  $75  per  month  and  second-class  operators  to  $60  per  month  and  that  they 
receive  the  15  per  cent  increase  asked  for  Morse  operators. 
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SKC.  2.  That  the  working  hours  of  Wheatstone  operators  bo  the  same  as 
M<>rse  operators. 

A  reply  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  solicited. 
Very  respectfully 

EUGENE  O'CONNOR. 

Chairman. 
MORTIMER  D.  SHAW, 

Secretary. 
JOHN  CAMPBELL, 
ROBERT  EWING, 
HARRY  W.  ORR, 
ROGER  J.  MULLEN, 
JOSEPH  H.  FORD, 

Executive  Board. 

The  company  refused  to  recognize  the  committee.  It  made  no  written  reply, 
but  demanded  verbally  of  the  committee  that  it  furnish  the  company  with 
the  names  of  all  its  employees  represented  by  the  committee.  The  committee, 
realizing  that  this  would  mean  the  locking  out  of  its  membership  in  the  employ 
of  the  Western  Union,  wisely  refused  to  comply.  The  committee,  having  been 
endowed  with  the  power  to  call  a  strike  if  the  company  refused  to  concede  the 
demands  of  their  employees,  decided  to  exercise  the  power  it  held  when  con- 
vinced that  the  company,  by  preparing  for  such  a  contingency,  meant  to  ignore 
the  petition.  The  strike  being  scheduled  for  noon  July  19,  1883.  it  was  deter- 
mined to  present  the  company  another  opportunity  to  open  negotiations,  and 
the  following  note  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Eckert  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  19th : 

NEW  YORK,  July  10,  1883. 
Gen.  T.  T.  ECKEET,  New  York. 

SIR:  On  Monday,  the  16th  instant,  a  committee  of  telegraphers  submitted  to 
your  consideration  a  petition  intrusted  to  them  for  presentation  to  you  by 
the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers.  You  expressed  your  doubts  as  to  the 
authority  of  that  committee  to  speak  for  the  employees  of  your  company  and 
have  failed  to  respond  to  that  petition.  Your  letter  to  R.  C.  Clowry,  general 
superintendent,  discloses  to  the  public  the  fact  that  you  were  informed  of  the 
nature  of  your  employees'  grievances  before  they  were  presented.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  would  require  but  a  short  time  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  steps  you  would  take,  but,  knowing  as  we  did  that  this  matter  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  long  before  we  waited  upon  you,  it  was  not  imrea- 
sonable  to  ask  an  early  reply.  It  is  due  to  the  interests  you  represent,  to  our 
organization,  and  particularly  to  the  general  public,  that  this  matter  be 
speedily  adjusted  and  that  the  responsibility  of  any  future  action  may  rest 
where  it  properly  belongs.  It  is  with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  harmonious 
settlement  of  difficulties  and  regard  for  the  social  and  business  interests  of  the 
people  that  we  send  this  last  appeal  for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
redress  of  the  grievances  of  your  employees. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  CAMPBELL, 
District  Master  Workman. 

No  response  to  this  appeal  was  made  by  the  company's  officials,  and  at  12 
o'clock,  July  19,  1883,  a  general  strike  of  the  telegraphers  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Brooks  testified  before  this  commission,  I  believe,  that  the  men  in  1SS3 
demanded  recognition  of  their  union,  which  the  company  refused,  and  inti- 
mated that  it  was  upon  this  point  that  the  strike  hinged.  If  any  demand  for 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  as  an  organization 
can  be  found  in  the  communications  submitted,  or  in  the  utterances  of  the 
officers  of  the  brotherhood,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it. 

The  reductions  in  salaries  in  1870,  187G,  and  1878,  together  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  "sliding  scale,"  that  is,  replacing,  say,  a  $100  man,  when  he  vacated 
a  position,  with  a  $90  man,  had  brought  the  maximum  salary  at  New  York 
down  from  $118  in  1866  to  $100  at  the  time  of  this  general  strike  in  1883.  The 
minimum  had  dwindled  from  $100  to  less  than  $30.  According  to  a  statement 
made  by  Superintendent  Humstone  of  the  Western  Union  at  New  York  just 
prior  to  the  strike,  "  The  pay  of  operators  ranges  from  $25  per  month  for  boys 
and  beginners  to  $100  a  month  for  the  best  men.  There  are  few  who  get  the 
highest  figure.  The  average,  as  near  as  I  can  say  just  now,  is  about  $75  per 
month  for  male  operators.  The  pay  of  girls  and  women  ranges  from  $25  to 
$60  or  $65  a  month.  I  should  say  the  average  is  about  $45.  About  25  per  cent 
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of  the  operators  are  women."  A  census  taken  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Telegra- 
phers disclosed  an  average  wage  of  $54.43  per  month  for  commercial  telegra- 
phers in  the  United  States. 

Considering  these  figures  in  connection  with  the  petition  of  the  brotherhood, 
I  would  like  to  ask  where  any  unreasonableness  on  the  part  of  the  telegraphers 
is  apparent?  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  men  were  asking  but  a  slight 
restoration  of  what  had  been  filched  from  them  by  a  greedy  corporation  that 
was  paying  a  very  high  rate  of  dividends  on  an  actual  investment. 

The  strike  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  30  days,  when  the  strikers  gave  up 
hope  of  winning.  It  ended  in  the  same  orderly  fashion  that  marked  its  genesis. 
While  the  company,  through  its  press  agents,  maligned  the  strikers  all  through 
the  fracas,  they  were  vindicated  at  the  close  of  the  strike  by  one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  the  country.  I  will  read  from  an  editorial  appearing  in  that 
paper,  the  New  York  Herald,  August  18,  1883 : 

"  The  strike  of  the  telegraphers  has  come  to  a  formal  and,  so  to  speak,  offi- 
cial end. 

"  The  strikers  have  conducted  themselves  well.  If  wires  were  cut  or  dis- 
abled no  such  bad  and  criminal  work  has  been  traced  to  them,  and  it  is  proper 
to  hold  them  guiltless  of  lawlessness.  The  strike  became  the  occasion  of  a 
good  deal  of  foolish  and  undemocratic  writing  in  newspapers,  which  rushed  to 
the  side  of  the  employers  and  against  the  employed,  some  journals  even  going 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  laws  be  adopted  to  prohibit  strikes  by  telegraph  and 
railroad  operators.  The  discussion  which  these  extraordinary  propositions 
caused  has  done  no  harm,  except  to  those  who  showed  themselves  the  super- 
serviceable  supporters  of  powerful  corporations. 

"  The  strikers  evidently  overestimated  their  own  strength  and  endurance. 
They  thought  that  the  telegraph  companies  could  not  get  on  without  them. 
They  forgot  that  the  American  people  adapt  themselves  with  singular  readiness 
to  the  most  inconvenient  changes,  and  did  not  foresee  that  the  public,  finding 
the  telegraph  no  longer  able  to  serve  it,  at  once  took  to  transacting  a  large 
part  of  its  business  by  mail,  thus  helping  the  companies  to  resist  their  striking 
workmen  by  lessening  their  business." 

I  also  desire  to  quote  an  editorial  from  the  same  paper  on  August  22,  1883 : 

"  Dr.  Norvin  Green  is  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  a 
corporation  that  has  recently  experienced  much  trouble  with  its  employees. 
The  striking  operators  were  compelled  to  yield,  and  there  has  been  some  curi- 
osity regarding  the  policy  which  the  Western  Union  would  adopt  toward  those 
whom  it  reemployed.  Dr.  Green  was  recently  interviewed  on  this  point,  and 
his  answer  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  manner  official.  '  I  sympathize,'  he  said, 
'with  the  strikers  for  the  sad  mistake  they  have  made,  and  there  will  be  no 
punishment  meted  out  to  them.* 

"  He  is  also  reported  to  have  said :  '  As  I  told  Gen.  Eckert  this  afternoon,  the 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  have  been  lost  in  the  strike  I 
regard  to  be  the  best  financial  investment  made  by  the  company.  Hereafter 
Gen.  Eckert  tells  me,  that  he  will  get  one-third  more  work  out  of  a  man  for 
a  day's  services,  and  the  economy  of  such  a  step  will  retrieve  the  loss  in  less 
than  six  months.' 

"  No  punishment !  One-third  more  work  daily  out  of  the  strikers !  All 
losses  caused  by  the  strike  to  be  taken  out  of  the  operators! 

"  Nor  is  this  the  only  expression  of  his  sympathy.  Every  operator  taken 
back  by  this  merciful  and  forgiving  corporation,  of  which  he  is  the  president, 
must  sign,  it  seems,  the  following: 

" « I, ,  of ,  in  consideration  of  my  present  reemployment 

by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  hereby  promise  and  agree  to  and  with 
the  said  company  that  I  will  forthwith  abandon  any  and  all  membership,  con- 
nection, or  affiliation  writh  any  organization  or  society,  whether  secret  or  open, 
which  in  anywise  attempts  to  regulate  the  condition  of  my  service  or  the  pay- 
ment therefor,  while  in  the  employment  now  undertaken. 

"  'And  I  do  hereby  further  agree  that  I  will,  while  in  the  employ  of  said 
company,  render  good  and  faithful  service  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  will 
not  in  anywise  renew  or  reenter  upon  any  relations  or  membership  whatsoever 
in  or  with  any  such  organization  or  society. 

44 «  Dated ,  1883. 

[SEAL.] 

'"(Signed)                                  — , 
"'(Address)  . 

"  'Accepted  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

Superintendent.' " 
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The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was  at  that 
time  investigating  industrial  relations  as  your  honorable  body  is  doing  to-day, 
and  it  held  hearings  on  the  telegraphers'  strike.  Senator  Blair,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  said  in  summing  up,  addressing  Dr.  Norwin  Green,  president 
of  the  Western  Union : 

"The  operators  who  came  here  and  testified  almost  invariably  stated  that 
for  a  long  period  of  years  there  lias  been  a  constant  reduction  of  salaries  going 
on,  and  this  while  their  efficiency  was  increasing,  and  their  hours  of  labor,  in 
many  cases,  were  also  increasing  and  more  money  was  being  made  by  the  com- 
pany. They  also  said  that  a  great  many  individual  applications  and  applica- 
tions of  bodies  of  operators  by  petition  had  been  made  directly  to  the  company 
for  an  increase  of  compensation,  and  I  think  the  testimony  was  that  univer- 
sally, without  a  single  exception,  their  applications  had  been  ignored,  and, 
therefore,  they  claimed  that  they  had  to  strike  in  order  to  secure  even  atten- 
tion from  the  company.  And,  now  that  you  have  your  own  way  about  it,  I 
wish  you  would  just  come  up  and  give  those  boys  more  money."  Dr.  Green 
and  his  company  ignored  the  plea  of  the  Senator  just  as  they  had  ignored  the 
pleas  of  their  telegraphers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Western  Union  has  always  treated  its  employees  in 
the  same  manner ;  and,  while  Mr.  Brooks  may  personally  hold  certain  opinions 
that  he  has  expressed  before  this  commission,  his  statement  that  the  Western 
Union  refused  to  deal  with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  the  present 
day  because  it  has  been  irresponsibly  officered  or  constituted  is,  in  my  judgment, 
mere  poppy-cock.  The  Western  Union  has  always  declined  to  deal  with  its  em- 
ployees collectively  and  has  never  dealt  justly  or  considerately  with  them 
individually. 

Testimony  before  the  Blair  committee  showed  that  salaries  in  Omaha  in 
1873  ranged  at  $100  per  month  and  in  1883  at  $80  per  month ;  in  New  Orleans 
they  were  $125  in  1873  and  $80  in  1883;  in  Pachmond,  Va.,  $115  in  1873  and 
$80  and  less  in  1883. 

Following  the  strike  in  1883  the  Western  Union,  true  to  the  threat  of  Gen. 
Eckert,  did  require  more  work  of  its  telegraphers.  Their  efficiency  since  that 
time  has  increased  marvelously.  The  introduction  of  the  typewriter  in  the 
early  nineties  greatly  increased  their  capacity.  For  presswork  the  typewriter, 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  Phillips  code,  has 
increased  their  capacity  very  largely.  The  Phillips  code  is  a  system  of  ab- 
breviations, of  which  I  submit  a  few  samples :  "  f  "  represents  "  of  the  "  ;  "  xn," 
"constitution";  "ckx,"  "committed  suicide";  "  Scotus,"  "Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States."  The  use  of  this  code  means  that,  while  the  sender  trans- 
mits the  contraction,  the  receiver  translates  it  in  his  mind  and  transcribes  the 
full  text.  A  speed  of  50  or  60  words  per  minute  can  be  averaged  with  the  use 
of  the  code,  where  only  30  or  40  is  attainable  without  it. 

When  the  typewriters  were  introduced  the  telegraphers  were  forced  to  pro- 
vide them  at  their  own  expense,  and  still  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Co.  The  Western  Union  recently  installed  typewriters  at  the  com- 
pany's expense.  About  10,000  machines  were  purchased,  I  understand,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $35  each. 

The  defeat  of  the  strikers  in  1883  annihilated  their  organization.  Between 
that  time  and  the  formation  of  the  present  organization,  in  1902,  various  efforts 
at  reorganization  were  attempted  by  the  telegraphers,  but  the  "  ironclad,"  as  it 
is  called,  which  those  who  returned  to  the  service  of  the  company  after  the 
1883  strike,  as  in  the  case  of  1870,  were  compelled  to  sign,  operated  as  a 
check  against  the  re-formation  of  the  union  for  the  reason  that  most  of  those 
who  signed  it  considered  themselves  morally  obliged  to  abide  by  its  terms.  At 
the  same  time  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  company  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  detect  the  various  movements  in  their  incipiency,  which  always  resulted  in 
the  immediate  discharge  of  anyone  found  to  be  connected  or  suspected  of  being 
connected  with  such  an  undertaking. 

Even  in  1902,  when  our  organization  was  inaugurated,  the  Western  Union 
discharged  considerable  numbers  of  men  all  over  the  country.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  influence  of  John  W.  Mackay,  the  founder  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1901,  the  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  had  not  been 
entirely  eliminated  from  the  affairs  of  that  company,  and  it  did  not  oppose  our 
efforts  to  organize.  John  Mackay  was  a  very  fair-minded  man,  and,  I  believe, 
had  he  lived  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  would  have  had  a  working 
agreement  with  the  Postal  that  would  have  prevented  the  strike  of  1907  against 
the  Western  Union,  extending  to  the  Postal. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  Postal  and 
Western  Union  were  011  very  good  terms  about  the  time  of  the  general  strike 
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of  the  telegraphers  in  1907.  There  is  quite  a  breach  between  the  two  concerns 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  occurred  after  the  strike,  when  the  American  Tele- 
graph &  Telephone  Co.  formed  its  alliance  with  the  Western  Union.  That  the 
Postal  had  this  same  idea  of  amalgamation  with  the  A.  T.  &  T.  in  mind  for 
itself  is  evidenced  by  its  accumulation  of  the  telephone  stock,  which  it  promptly 
disposed  of  when  that  company  aligned  itself  with  Western  Union. 

Going  back  to  the  inception  of  the  present  organization — the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union  of  America — and  the  policy  of  the  Western  Union  toward 
it :  As  I  stated,  the  Western  Union  discharged  hundreds  of  men  throughout  the 
country  for  affiliation  with  this  union  when  its  formation  began  in  1902,  and 
it  continued  to  oppose  the  organization  with  such  tenacity  that  at  no  time  until 
the  spring  of  1907  did  we  have  a  large  percentage  of  that  company's  employees 
on  our  membership  rolls.  Mr.  Brooks  has  stated  that  the  company  did  not  an- 
tagonize their  employees  in  their  efforts  to  organize  in  1907;  that  the  policy 
of  the  company  seemed  to  change,  or  did  change.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  company  did  oppose  this  move  on  the  part  of  their  telegraphers  and 
discharged  some  of  them  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and,  I  believe,  other 
places.  Those  discharged  at  Chicago  constituted  an  organizing  committee  that 
had  been  at  work  quietly  for  several  weeks.  The  dismissal  of  these  men  stirred 
up  such  a  clamor  all  over  the  country  that  the  company,  in  the  face  of  the 
20  to  60  per  cent  increase  in  rates  it  was  inaugurating,  feared  the  wrath  of 
public  opinion  that  a  strike  would  engender.  The  discharged  men  at  Chicago 
were  reinstated ;  and  the  work  or  organization  continued  among  the  telegra- 
phers. Soon  thereafter  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  salaries,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Brooks,  was  granted.  Of  course  the  company  could  easily  afford  to  give  their 
employees  a  little  of  their  increased  income  resulting  from  the  raise  in  rates ; 
and  it  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  the  10  per  cent  granted  them  was 
simply  a  sop  calculated  to  stem  the  tide  of  organization. 

The  Western  Union  began  almost  immediately  after  the  granting  of  this  in- 
crease a  campaign  of  recovery  through  the  old  reliable  sliding  scale.  Union 
men  were  discriminated  against,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs  at  Chicago,  who 
were  offered  an  additional  15  per  cent  increase  if  they  would  withdraw  from 
the  union.  Those  who  did  were  given  the  additional  15  per  cent,  while  those 
who  refused  were  denied  the  15  per  cent.  There  were  innumerable  minor  griev- 
ances that  needed  adjustment,  which  the  company  showed  no  intention  of 
remedying.  It  showed  no  desire  to  deal  with  the  chosen  representatives  of  its 
employees.  "There  were  evidences  that  the  executive  officials  of  the  company 
were  being  deceived  by  their  subordinates  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  it  was  finally  decided  that  a  show  of  numbers  must  be  made.  To 
this  end,  the  strike  at  San  Francisco  was  agreed  upon ;  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee, sitting  at  New  York,  dispatched  President  Small  to  the  coast  for  that 
purpose.  Through  the  traitorous  work  of  a  man  named  Demurest,  who  had 
been  acting  as  sort  of  private  secretary  and  valet  to  President  Small,  the 
Western  Union  officials  were  apprised  of  Small's  mission.  You  will  observe  that 
President  dowry's  agreement  with  Dr.  Neill  was  dated  June  20,  1907,  and  that 
the  strike  in  San  Francisco  was  called  on  the  21st.  This  strike  would  have 
occurred  on  the  20th  had  not  President  Small,  contrary  to  the  instructions  of 
the  executive  committee,  stopped  off  at  Chicago  en  route  to  see  his  wife  who 
was  sick  at  the  time.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  company,  knowing  the  night 
that  President  Small  left  New  York  just  when  the  strike  Avas  scheduled  to  take 
place,  timed  its  negotiations  with  Dr.  Neill  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  cul- 
minate but  an  hour  or  two  before  the  strike.  While  the  Clowry-Neill  agree- 
ment was  the  greatest  concession  the  Western  Union  ever  made  to  its  em- 
ployees, the  document  was  replete  with  equivocations  and  evasions.  "  If " 
was  its  predominating  characteristic.  The  operators  know — and  knew  that 
Col.  Clowry  knew — that  there  were  no  "  ifs  "  about  the  matters  referred  to 
in  that  matter  in  the  agreement,  and  most  of  them  felt  that  the  company  in 
proposing  the  agreement  were  simply  marking  time  in  a  crisis.  Between  the 
ultraconservative  East  and  the  ultraradical  West  was  the  great  intermediate 
mass  of  thinkers  who,  through  years  of  experience  with  the  Western  Union's 
deceit  and  hypocrisy,  considered  Col.  dowry's  words  an  insult  to  their  intel- 
ligence. They  were  expecting  deeds,  not  words,  and  rebelled.  While,  on  its 
face,  it  would  appear  that  the  telegraphers  bolted  an  agreement,  it  must  be 
considered  that  Deputy  President  Konenkamp  was  given  but  a  few  hours  in 
which  to  act,  and  that  those  few  hours  were  almost  wholly  consumed  in  an 
endeavor  on  his  part  to  secure  the  sanction  of  President  Small  to  the  signing 
of  the  agreement.  Had  Mr.  Konenkamp  been  granted  three  or  four  days  in 
which  to  learn  the  sentiment  of  the  Western  Union  employees  as  a  whole,  I  am 
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fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  lie  would  never  have  put  his  signature  to 
that  document. 

The  details  of  the  strike  and  what  has  followed  lias  been  or  will  be  fully 
covered  by  others  and  I  shall  not  impose  upon  your  time  further  in  regard 
thereto. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  testimony  given  here.  First,  as  an 
instance  of  the  Western  Union's  system  of  rewarding  its  faithful  servants,  or 
rather  its  nonrewarding,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Presi- 
dent Carl  ton,  wherein  he  states  that  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Western 
Union — his  first  experience  in  the  telegraph  business — in  December,  1910.  HLs 
salary  in  the  position  he  now  holds  is  .$35,000  per  annum,  while  Vice  President 
Brooks,  who,  as  he  testified,  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  since  1871, 
in  almost  every  capacity,  receives  but  one-third  that  amount.  Verily,  it  ap- 
pears that  not  only  the  operators  but  the  vice  president  is  underpaid.  Mr. 
Brooks  has  forgotten  more  about  the  telegraph  business  than  Mr.  Carlton  will 
ever  know,  yet  the  board  of  directors,  representing  the  financial  interests, 
supersedes  Mr.  Brooks  with  a  man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  other  pursuits. 
Still  the  company  would  stir  the  ambitions  of  the  mere  •  operator  with  that 
time-worn  phrase,  "  There's  always  room  at  the  top  for  the  right  man." 

Mr.  Carlton  prates  of  "  a  representative  body  of  competent  employees  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co."  as  an  organization  with  which  his  company 
might  deal.  I  ask,  how  can  such  an  organization  be  created  when  the  com- 
pany opposes  with  its  discharging  and  black-listing  power  every  effort  of  its 
telegraphers  to  form  such  an  organization?  Such  arguments,  in  view  of  the 
historical  facts  in  the  case,  are  hypocritical  to  say  the  least.  Let  the  Western 
Union  remove  the  embargo  against  organization  among  its  employees  and  the 
latter  will  form  a  responsible  union  within  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The 
forming  of  such  an  association  at  this  time  would  include  many  of  the  veterans 
of  1907,  men  of  experience  in  union  matters,  who  could  be  relied  upon  for 
good  counsel ;  but  defer  reorganization  for  another  decade  and  the  union  that 
will  be  formed  then,  as  one  will  eventually  obtain,  no  matter  what  the  course 
of  the  company  may  be,  will  be  composed  principally  of  a  new  generation, 
inexperienced  and  headstrong,  that  will  no  doubt  repeat  the  performances  of 
preceding  generations;  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that  unless  the  Western 
Union  does  permit  its  employees  to  organize  and  does  deal  with  them  cour- 
teously and  righteously  the  stories  of  1870,  18S3,  and  1907  will  be  reenacted 
within  the  next  10  or  15  years,  perhaps  earlier. 

Mr.  Carlton,  in  endeavoring  to  offset  the  higher  salaries  paid  telegraphers 
prior  to  the  Western  Union's  monopoly,  stated  that  the  men  did  more  work  in 
those  days,  handling  as  high  as  900  messages  per  day.  Now,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  gentleman  wanted  to  deceive  this  commission,  and  attribute  his  asser- 
tion to  lack  of  authentic  information  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  telegraphic 
business.  Like  himself,  I  have  found  the  memories  of  some  of  the  telegraphers 
of  those  days  who  still  live  somewhat  shady,  and  have  not  relied  upon  them 
entirely  for  my  information.  I  have  dug  into  the  printed  archives  of  half  a 
century  ago  and  brought  forth  the  facts  as  they  were  written  down  at  the  time. 
I  have  found  not  a  few  mentions  of  what  was  considered  in  those  times  very 
last  telegraphy.  Here  is  one  "  record  "  set  down  in  the  Telegrapher,  of  July 
15,  1865 :  "  Five  hundred  and  fourteen  messages  were  received  in  Boston,  on 
July  10,  from  the  gold  room,  New  York,  and  63  sent,  a  total  of  577,  between 
9  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  This  is  probably  the  largest  business  ever  transmitted  over 
one  Morse  wire  in  nine  hours."  I  choose  this  one  because  it  is  the  greatest 
"  record  "  I  discovered.  When  it  is  considered  that  at  that  time  no  telegraphic 
ciphers  were  in  use,  that  all  the  words  in  the  messages  were  understandable, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  these  577  messages  consisted  of  short  gold  quota- 
tions, the  accomplishment  pales  into  insignificance  beside  the  work  performed 
on  Mr.  Carlton's  "  premium  "  wires  of  to-day.  The  records  made  at  telegraphic 
contests  in  those  days  did  not  approach  the  daily  average  on  the  fast  wires 
of  either  company  to-day.  The  press  telegrapher  of  the  present  generation 
who  did  not  do  better  than  the  "  miraculous "  performances  recorded  in  the 
ancient  days  would  last  about  as  long  as  the  proverbial  snowball  in  the 
infernal  regions.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Brooks  would  not  indorse  President  Carlton's 
statements  that  the  telegraphers  performed  more  service  40  or  50  years  ago 
than  they  do  to-day.  And,  aside  from  that  question,  there  were  no  multiplex 
systems  in  those  days ;  all  wires  were  worked  "  single "  then.  Now,  the 
capacity  of  a  wire  duplexed  is  increased  75  per  cent,  and  more  than  doubled 
by  quadruplexing,  which  increases  in  like  proportion  the  company's  income 
from  that  wire. 
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Mr.  Carroll  was*.  I  believe,  questioned  as  to  why  Hie  company  maintained  a 
school  for  the  increasing  of  the  supply  of  telegraphers  when,  according  to  his 
testimony,  the  company  could  dispense  with  many  of  the  men  on  the  extra 
lists  in  his  district,  and  I  could  almost  detect  crocodile  tears  of  sympathy  in 
his  eyes  as  he  graciously  asked.  "  Shall  we  say  to  those  desirous  of  learning  a 
trade  'Thou  shalt  not'?"  He  neglected  to  inform  us  that  his  company  and 
the  schools  that  flourish  with  the  tolerance  of  the  company  solicit  these 
students,  and  that  the  outside  schools  in  particular  misrepresent  the  actual 
conditions  in  pointing  out  to  the  prospective  student  the  advantages  of  learning 
telegraphy.  Nor  did  he  explain  that  the  Western  Union  has  never  had  any 
hesitancy  in  saying  to  those  who  had  spent  several  years  in  learning  in  becom- 
ing proficient  in  the  art  '  Thou  shalt  not '  work  at  your  trade. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  submit  a  clipping1  from  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union  of  January  31,  1915,  which  constitutes  a  reading  notice  for 
the  Brooklyn  School  of  Telegraphy,  which  is  located  in  the  same  building  with 
and  is  ostensibly  an  adjunct  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.'s  office  in 
that  city,  together  with  a  letter  I  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  men- 
tioned concerning  the  same.  No  reply  was  received  regarding  my  offer  to 
insert  a  paid  advertisement  in  its  columns. 

Mr.  Carroll  also  intimated  that  whereas  the  union  had  condemned  split 
tricks  in  the  past,  it  now  condemned  him  for  abolishing  the  split  tricks.  True, 
the  union  is  opposed  to  split  tricks  for  the  very  reasons  that  Mr.  Carroll  re- 
cites against  them ;  but  two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right,  and  when  the 
company  is  abolishing  a  seven-and-a-half-hour  split  trick,  inaugurates  in  its 
stead  a  straight  nine-hour  trick,  covering  approximately  the  same  working 
hours,  there  is  serious  objection.  While,  as  Mr.  Carroll  states,  there  are  per- 
haps no  straight  tricks  ending  at  a  later  hour  than  7.30  p.  m.  in  Chicago, 
I  beg  to  inform  him  that  in  New  York  there  are  such  tricks  ending  as  late 
as  10  p.  m.,  which  spoil  both  afternoon  and  evening  as  far  as  any  pastime 
or  recreation  is  concerned.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  split  trick  will  be  eter- 
nally abolished;  but  a  telegrapher  should  be  permitted  to  have  either  the 
afternoon  or  the  evening  off  duty  in  which  to  follow  some  pursuit  of  happiness. 

As  Mr.  Brooks  truthfully  says,  the  matter  of  handling  grievances,  arranging 
hours  of  service,  adjusting  salaries  and  conserving  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  company  and  its  employees  is  a  big  problem,  and  it  will  never  be  satis- 
factorily solved  while  a  cold-blooded,  dollar-mad  board  of  directors  dictates 
every  policy  of  the  company  and  forbids  the  employees  one  word  in  the  direction 
of  affairs  telegraphic. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  believe  this  commission  is  doing  a  great 
work  and  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  it  should  be  perpetuated  with  a  view 
to  continually  investigating  the  industrial  relations  of  this  country  and  in 
recommending  to  Congress  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  become  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  workers. 

POWERS  EXHIBIT. 

Sick  benefits  paid  to  members  of  P.  T.  757.  .4.  in  Chicaao  main  operating  depart' 
ment  from  March  1,  .19.14,  to  March  31,  1915  (l-'i9  active  members). 


Name. 

Period. 

Amount. 

F  J    \llman 

March  1  to  8  1915                         

$4.57 

October  30  to  November  16  1914 

7  28 

A.  B  Carroll 

June  4  to  \ugust  22,  1914    

172.50 

Ruth  Clay 

January  30  to  March  6  1915                                             

2  40.  40 

\  G  Cooper 

December  3  to  14  1914 

5  92 

M  F  Cozzen1* 

January  5  to  25,  1915                    

21.92 

A  G  Drake 

February  9  to  March  9  1915 

48.44 

F  "W.  Goal  den 

January  7  to  February  11,  1915  

21.60 

Miss  T  Hawley 

February  26  to  March  29  1915  .     .                                   

30.75 

C  R.  lames 

November  30  to  December  14,  1914,  and  January  2  to  16,  1915.  . 

19.28 

Aland  Molden 

May  18  to  June  1,  1914    "               

13.20 

\ugust21to30  1914  and  March  26  to  \pril  17  1914 

14.80 

F  0.  Schnaekei 

June  1  to  15  1914      •- 

8.64 

September  14  to  October  15  1914             .   .                       

69.69 

Roy  M  Wood 

March  18  to  26,  1915             -  -  -  ; 

14.13 

L  B  Marcy 

September  1  to  16  1914                            

14.60 

F  J  "Wilbee 

March  26  to  \pril  2  1914 

4:38 

R.  V.  Fray 

\  pril  2  to  20  1914    '                      

8.65 

Total 

520.75 

i  Not  printed. 


2  Still  continued. 
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Benefits  paid  members  outside  of  tJte  operating  department  at  Chicago. 


Ro90  Muller 

June  8  to  22,  1914 

$3  74 

March  9  to  \pril  11   1914 

12.70 

J.  L.  Carroll  

July  17  to  August  31,  1914         ....                     

22.76 

Total 

39  20 

Death  benefits  paid  in  Chicago  in  1013, 


Thomas  H.  Lukins  1_. 
Charles  F.  Parker,  jr. 
Jacob  Wurzburg 


Total 


450 

T.  N.  POWERS. 


RUSSELL  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

Supplementary  list,  May  1,  1913. 


Name. 

• 

Address. 

Occupation. 

Reason. 

Adams,  A.  H  

Buffalo,  N.  Y... 

Operator 

Cause. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cause  (flagging—  right 
name  unknown). 
Cause. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
.  Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Andrews,  John 

Chicago,  111 

.do 

do 

Rprmptt.jCha*: 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

..do  ..  . 

BisCO,  TV.  C  

..do  

.do 

Black  Geo  W 

Nashville,  Tenn 

do 

Brenen.Carl  

St.  Louis,  Mo                       .  .  . 

do  

Brierton,  Matthew  J 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

.do 

Caldwell,  Dude  
Coolev,  James 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

do  

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

do 

Davis  H  A 

do 

do 

Da  we  .'  R  obert 

New  York  City 

.do    ... 

Dillon,  G.W  
Dudley,  Robert  .    . 

do  
.do  

do  

.do 

Englesby  John 

Chicago,  111 

do 

Gallagher  J.  T   

New  York  City 

.  .do. 

George  ,  Harry  . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.do 

Gill  \Vm  S  * 

New  York  City 

do 

Grabel  ,  Joe     ... 

Chicago,  111 

.do  .  .. 

Greenar,  J.  B  . 

New  York  City   • 

do 

Hayes,     Charles,     alias     Bob 
Haynes. 
Heady  D  B 

Chicago,  HI  

do  

New  York  City 

QO 

Johnson,  L.  0 

.do 

...do.  ... 

Joyce  E  M 

do 

do 

Kellog-Frank 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

do  

Kline  Frank 

do 

.do 

Laps  F  W 

New  York  City 

do 

Leddy,C  E 

do 

do 

Leigh,  Chas,  alias  L.  L.  Profit 

.     .do          .            

Organizer  
Operator  
do 

Marks,  Frank 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Martin  Fred 

Buffalo  N  Y 

McClain.Harrv... 

do  

....do  

McCune  ,  H.  E  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

....do  

McFadden,  F.  J  .   .  . 

New  York  Citv         

.;.do  

McFerson,  James 

Buffalo  N.  Y" 

.do 

McKenzie  B   G 

New  York  City 

do 

Murphy,  Miss  M  . 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

..do     ..     .. 

PastroLM  C 

New  York  City 

do 

Payne,  Eddie  

.QO       ...             .    .                .... 

..   .do  

Pierce,  Howard 

Buffalo  N  Y 

do 

Powers,  Ralph  B  

Pittsburgh,  Pa  
New  York  City 

Organizer  
.     .do  

Probst,  L.  L.,  alias  Chas.  Leigh. 
Riley,  Jim 

do 

Operator  
do  

Roach,  C  

Chicago,  111 

Rogers.  R.  R 

New  York  City 

.do     .. 

Roller,  Dick 

Chicago  HI 

do 

Rvder,  Cora,  Mrs... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y... 

...do.... 

paid  $202.40  sick  benefits. 
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RUSSELL  EXHIBIT  NO.   1— ContinuiM. 
Supplementary  ttsf,  May  1 ,  191-1 — Continued. 


Name. 

Address- 

Occupation. 

Reason. 

Shadd,  Guy 

Pittsburgh,  Pa  . 

Operator 

Cause   (flagging  —  right 

Silverstein  Mr  II 

New  York  City 

do 

name  unknown). 

Simpson  Chas 

Chicago,  III 

do 

Do. 

Snyder  J  H 

Niagara  Falls 

do 

Do 

Thomas  ,  George 

Burtalo,N.Y     . 

.do 

Do. 

Tmitt   W  J 

New  York  City 

do 

Do. 

Warren,  Orville  E.,  alias  O.  E. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  

.do  

Do. 

Warner. 
Wilson,  T.  E            

New  York  City  

-do..., 

Do. 

Willoughbv  A.  J 

Memphis,  Tenn  . 

do 

Do. 

Wilson  B  *F 

Now  York  City 

do 

Do. 

Wilson.  D.  G 

Nashville,  Tenn  

do  .. 

Do. 

Wilson  E   F 

Detroit  Mich  . 

do 

Do. 

Wilson,  E.  F  

Chicago,  111  

..    .do  

Do. 

Wilson  .T.  Allen 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

do 

Do. 

Wilson,  J.  F  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  

do  

Do. 

Wilson,  M.  L 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  .  . 

do... 

Do. 

Wilson  F.  J 

Helena,  Mont 

do 

Do 

Wilson,  R.  A.  

Little  Rock,  Ark  

do  

Do. 

Wilson  W.  F 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

do 

Do. 

Winn  J  M 

Kansas  City  Mo 

do 

Do 

Winne,  C.  F.  (Wynne) 

.  .  .do 

do... 

Do. 

Wirick   R   G 

Spokane  Wash 

do 

Do 

Withler,  S.  A 

San  Francisco,  Cal  

do  . 

Do. 

Wogreen  W   F 

New  York  City 

do 

Do 

Wolever,  H.  C  . 

Bellingham,  Wash  .  . 

do 

Do. 

Wolford,  Alva 

Columbus  Ohio 

do 

Do. 

Wolover,  H.  C.. 

Bellingham,  Wash..  . 

do.. 

Do. 

Wouell  W.  C 

Altoona,  Pa 

do 

Do. 

Wood,  A.  L  

Minneapolis,  Minn  .  .  . 

do 

Do. 

Wood  H.  F 

Everett,  Mass 

do 

Do. 

Wood,  J.  W... 

Albany,  N.  Y  

.do.   ... 

Do. 

Wood,  T.  E     . 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  . 

do 

Do. 

Wood  W.  W 

Hartford  Conn 

do 

Do. 

Woolard,  C.  M  .  . 

New  York  City  

do 

Do. 

Wooten  A.  L  . 

Augusta  Ga 

do 

Do. 

Wooten,  Wm  

Los  Angeles,  Cal  

do 

Do. 

Worzell  W.  C 

New  York  City.. 

do 

Do. 

Wratter,  Geo.  E... 

Portland,  Oreg  

do. 

Do. 

Wray,  W.  S   . 

Seattle,  Wash. 

do 

Do. 

Wright  E   E   (E  ) 

do 

do 

Do 

Wright,  J.  W 

Duluth,  Minn 

do 

Do. 

Wright  L.  H 

Nashville  Tenn 

do 

Do. 

Wyhart,  J.  B.  . 

New  York  City  

do 

Do. 

Wynn  F.  T.  (Winn) 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Do. 

Wynne,  O.  B.  (or  O.  E.  Winn)  . 

Kansas  City,  Mo  .  .  .,  

...do... 

Do. 

Ye'lte,  R.  M   . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

do 

Do. 

Yoell,  W.  A.. 

New  York  City  

do  .. 

Do. 

York,  W.  C 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

do 

Do. 

Yorker  Sadie  V 

New  York  City 

do 

Do 

Youman,  A  

Nashville,  Tenn 

do 

Do. 

Young  ('has 

New  York  City 

do 

Do. 

Young,  W.  B... 

Detroit,  Mich.  

do 

Do. 

Young,  W.S  
Young  W.  T 

Govans,  Md  

Los  Angeles  Cal 

:::::do:::::::: 

do 

Do. 
Do 

Youngs,  B.  L... 

Spokane,  Wash  

do 

Do. 

Zimmerman,  F.  E 

Salem,  Oreg 

do 

Do. 

Zimmerman,  O.  II  

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  .  . 

do.     . 

Do. 

Total  of  1,709  names. 
Corrections: 

Leonard,  W.  V.,  should  read  Leonard,  A.  V. 

Martin,  W.  H., should  read  Martin,  W.  R. 

O'Brien,  W.  H..  should  read  O'Brion,  W.  H. 

Taylor,  A.  E.,  should  read  Tayler,  A.  E. 
NEW  YORK,  March  1,  1912. 


RUSSELL  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 

County  of  Cook,  ss: 

George  C.  Roderick,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  docu- 
ments described  in  the  list  attached  hereto  and  hereby  expressly  made  a  part 
hereof  are  the  original  letters,  memoranda,  expense  accounts,  etc.,  of  or  from 
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Theodore  P.  Cook,  general  superintendent  of  the  western  division,  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  R.  M.  Shoemaker,  chief  special  agent  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.;  William  J.  Lloyd,  division  traffic  superintendent  of  tin; 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  Thomas  W.  Carroll,  division  traffic  superin- 
tendent of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  and  others  received  by  this 
affiant  iu  the  course  of  his  employment  as  special  agent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  extending  over  a  period  from,  to  wit,  January  2,  1912,  to  March 
15,  1913.  This  affiant  further  says  that  the  Belvidere  Brooks  referred  to  in  a 
separate  statement  made  by  this  affiant  and  in  the  documents  heretofore  men- 
tioned herein  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  that  the  initials  T.  P.  C.  are  those  of 
the  said  Theodore  P.  Cook,  and  that  the  initials  or  signature  where  it  occurs  in 
handwriting  is  that  of  the  said  Theodore  P.  Cook;  that  the  initials  W.  J.  L. 
are  those  of  William  J.  Lloyd,  and  the  signature  or  initial  where  it  occurs  iu. 
handwriting  is  that  of  the  said  William  J.  Lloyd ;  that  the  initials  R.  M.  S.  are 
those  of  R.  M.  Shoemaker,  and  the  signature  or  initial  where  it  occurs  ia 
handwriting  is  that  of  the  said  R.  M.  Shoemaker;  that  the  initials  T.  W.  C.  are 
those  of  Thomas  W.  Carroll,  and  the  signature  or  initial  where  it  occurs  in, 
handwriting  is  that  of  the  said  Thomas  W.  Carroll ;  that  this  affiant  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  persons,  and  is  willing 
to  testify  under  oath  that  the  said  letters  and  memoranda  came  from  the  afore- 
said persons,  and  that  the  signatures  thereto  are  the  genuine  signatures  of  the 
aforesaid  persons. 

This  affiant  further  says  at  the  nature  of  his  employment  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  as  special  agent  was  to  secure  information  concerning  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  the  movements  of  its  officers,  the 
names  of  its  members,  and  to  prevent  employment  of  members  of  said  union 
by  the  said  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. ;  that  these  letters,  memoranda, 
etc.,  mentioned  in  the  said  list  have  been  voluntarily  and  without  force  or 
duress  turned  over  to  the  international  secretary -treasurer,  Wesley  Russell,  of 
the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
true  and  accurate  account  of  his  work  as  said  special  agent  of  said  company; 
that  the  aforesaid  letters,  memoranda,  etc.,  are  those  referred  to  in  an  affidavit 
of  this  affiant  wherein  he  makes  a  detailed  statement  of  his  acts  as  the  special 
agent  of  the  said  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

GEORGE  C.  RODERICK. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1913. 

JOHN  C.  DE  WOLFE, 
Notary  Public.  Cook  County,  III. 


PULLMAN  EMPLOYEES 


(For  exhibits  under  this  subject,  see  pages  9693  to  9695) 
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COMMISSION    ON   INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS. 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 
Monday,  April  5,  1915—10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  O'Connell,  Ballard,  and  Aishton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  witnesses  that  we  will 
begin  promptly  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we  will  adjourn  at  12.30, 
reconvene  at  2  o'clock  and  adjourn  at  4.30.  Those  hours  may  be  depended 
upon  by  the  witnesses.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  all  the  witnesses  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  here  to-day  will  remain  in  attendance  without  further  notice 
until  they  are  called. 

The  first  witness,  I  believe,  is  Mr.  Hungerford.  Mr.  Hungerford  will  please 
take  the  chair. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  L.  S.  HUNGERFORD. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  L.  S.  Hungerford. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  please,  Mr.  Hungerford? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  General  manager  of  the  Pullman  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  is  your  office? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  In  the  Pullman  Building. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  briefly  state  the  general  organization  of 
the  Pullman  Co. — that  is,  as  to  its  officers. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  have  executive  officers,  the  president,  two  vice  presi- 
dents  

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Please  give  the  names. 

Mr.  HUXGEHFORD.  Our  president  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Itunnells.  We  have,  of  course,  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln.  Mr.  J.  S.  Runnel  Is  is  the  chief 
executive  officer,  Mr.  Le  Roy  Kramer  vice  president,  and  Mr.  Richmond  Dean 
vice  president. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed,  please,  Mr.  Hungerford. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  an  assistant  general  superintendent  and  we  have 
representatives  throughout  the  country  that  have  immediate  jurisdiction  over 
the  service  in  their  territory. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  them,  please:  that  is,  you  have  a  district 
superintendent — you  have  a  division  superintendent  first,  do  you? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No.  We  have  no  division  superintendents.  We  have  what 
we  term  "  superintendents." 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  have  you  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  four  of  those. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  are  they  located,  and  their  names? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  their  names,  please. 

Mr.  HUNGERFOKD.  F.  L.  Wood,  at  San  Francisco;  Mr.  F.  E.  Cook,  St.  Louis: 
Mr.  J.  T.  Ransom,  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Grant,  in  New  York.  Then  the  terri- 
tory is  subdivided  into  district  superintendents,  so  termed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  number  of  your  directors,  please. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  just  how  many  we  have  got  at  the  present 
time.  We  had  some  vacancies.  Whether  they  have  been  filled  at  the  last  meet- 
ing or  not  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  do  you  have  when  the  board  of  directors  is 
full? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  what  they  number;  I  think  about  11.  I  will 
not  state  positively. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  them? 

Mr.  HUNGEHFOBD.  I  know  the  names  of  some  of  them. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Give  the  names  of  all  yon  know. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Mr.  Keep,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rimuells,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Low- 
den,  Mr.  Webb,  Those  are  all  that  occur  to  me  just  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  chairman  of  the  board  is  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln? 

Mr.  HUNG-ERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  frequently  does  that  board  meet? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
executive  matters,  and  do  not  give  them  any  particular  attention. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  as  concisely  as  possible  your  connection  with 
the  Pullman  Co.,  when  you  started,  and  the  positions  you  have  filled. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  company  in  1886;  I  went  in  a 
new  position  that  was  created — I  was  chief  clerk  to  a  newly  created  position, 
the  position  of  general  agent, -so  termed.  It  did  not  last  a  great  while,  and  I 
was  then — I  then  became  connected  with  the  general  superintendent's  office. 
I  was  assistant  to  the  assistant  general  superintendent,  and  afterwards  assist- 
ant general  superintendent,  then  general  superintendent,  and  at  the  present 
time  I  am  general  manager,  that  taking  effect  on  the  1st  of  April. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  the  1st  of  April  of  this  year? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  that  time  your  position  was  what? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  General  superintendent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  charge  of  the  car  service  department  of  your 
company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  have  general  supervision  of  the  service  throughout  the 
country,  the  operation  of  the  cars  and  matters  with  the  roads  using  the  cars 
in  connection  therewith. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  conductors  are  there  in  the  employ  of  the 
Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  approximately  2,500.  We  have  not  that  many  just 
at  the  present  time,  because  the  business  has  decreased. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  porters  do  you  have  in  the  employ  of  the 
Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  About  6,500. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  wage  scale  for  conductors? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  enter  the  service — when  they  enter  the  service  they 
'are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $70  per  month  for  the  first  six  months,  then  .$75  to  $80 
the  first  year ;  two  years  $85,  five  years  $90,  10  years  $95.  Those  employed  oil 
special  limited  trains  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100. 

Chairman  W'ALSH.  How  many  special  limited  trains  have  you?  How  many 
are  thus  employed? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  could  not  give  you  that  exactly.  I  can  recite  some  of 
them  in  a  general  way,  and  give  the  territory,  if  you  like. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  compiled  a  statement,  Mr.  Hungerford,  that 
will  give  the  number  of  conductors  that  you  have  on  those  various  scales? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  $70  a  month  conductors  have  you  now? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  could  give  that  information? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  would  have  to  be  prepared ;  I  presume  Mr.  Davis  could 
give  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  have  that  prepared  and  give  it  to  the  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  will  speak  to  him  about  it. 

(The  information  sought  was  later  submitted  and  appears  among  the  exhibits 
at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "Hungerford  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  tell  approximately  how  many  you  have  on  at 
the  different  month's  pay;  that  is,  $70,  $75,  $80,  $85,  $90,  and  $100? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  can  say  to  you  that  we  have  50  per  cent — that  50  per 
cent  of  the  men,  both  conductors  and  porters,  are  10  years  in  the  service.  Let 
me  correct  that — 5  years  in  the  service.  We  have  some  600 — some  conductors 
that  are  10  years  in  the  service,  and  I  think  some  1.600  porters  that  are  10 
years  in  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  wage  scale  for  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  minimum  wage  scale  is  $47.50  a  month;  that  is,  unless 
they  have  been  15  years  in  the  service,  then  they  get  a  5  per  cent  addition  that 
brings  it  up  to  $28.87,  and  I  think 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  What  is  the  wage  scale  for  porters? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  luive  been  corrected ;  I  inadvertently  said  that  the 
porters  received  $47.50  a  month — if  I  said  that  it  was  an  inadvertence,  I  should 
have  said  $27.50. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  was  it,  $27.50? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes.  After  15  years  in  the  service  they  receive  a  5  per 
cent  increase,  making  it  $28.87. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  how  many  years? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Fifteen  years.  Porters  employed  in  parlor-car  service 
receive  $32.25  a  month,  and  after  15  years  $33.86.  Porters  employed  in  tourist- 
car  service  receive  $36.75  a  month,  and  after  15  years  $38.59.  Porters  operating 
in  charge  or  on  combined  cars,  $42  a  month,  and  after  15  years,  $44.10.  Those 
employed  in  private  cars  receive  $47.25  a  month,  and  after  15  years  $49.61. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  were  the  salaries  of  car-service  employees  last 
changed? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  in  1911  that  an  advance  was  made  of  conductors  and 
porters  generally ;  it  was  June,  1913,  that  the  15-year  men  received  the  increase 
of  5  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  the  change  made  in  1911? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No, 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  when  that  was. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  general  increase  was  made  in  1911. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  that  general  increase? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  porters  received  an  increase — the  porters  that  previ- 
ously received  $25  a  month  were  increased  10  per  cent ;  it  was  rated  up  to  the 
$4-2  men  and  they  got  a  5  per  cent  increase  and  the  $40  men  received  an  increase 
of  5  per  .cent.  The  conductors  who  had  been  in  the  service  two  yeats  or  over 
received  an  increase  of  $5  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  the  total  increase?  Have  you  stated  all  the 
details  of  the  increase  of  1911? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  1  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  bonus  system  in  operation  with  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  might  read  to  you  these  various  bonuses  in  different 
arrangements. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  A  month  extra  pay  is  granted  all  car-service  employees  who 
after  one  year's  service  have  a  clear  record  during  the  calendar  year.  By  "  clear 
record  "  that  does  not  mean  entirely  free  from  demerits,  but  if  assessed  demerits 
they  can  be  worked  off  by  good  service  for  various  periods  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year.  During  the  year  1913  this  extra  month  pay  was  granted 
to  79  per  cent  of  the  conductors,  and  65  per  cent  of  the  porters,  and  during  the 
year  1914  to  83  per  cent  of  the  conductors  and  to  74  per  cent  of  the  porters. 

Employees  in  the  service  over  15  years  are  granted  a  5  per  cent  increase  in 
pay  as  a  reward  for  long  service.  In  1913,  253  conductors  and  593  porters  re- 
ceived this  increase,  and  in  1914,  277  conductors  and  644  porters  received  the 
increase. 

All  employees  in  the  service  over  10  years  are  furnished  with  two  new  uni- 
forms a  year  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

At  the  important  terminals  sleeping  quarters  are  furnished  free,  either 
through  the  use  of  old-style  cars  or  in  rented  rooms. 

Voluntary  associations  of  employees  for  death  benefits  have  been  organized 
among  the  employees,  operated  entirely  by  themselves,  but  the  company  adds  a 
bonus  of  5  per  cent  to  each  death  claim.  For  instance,  in  our  conductors'  vol- 
untary association  there  are,  approximately,  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers who  assess  themselves  $1  for  each  death ;  the  company  then  adds  $72.50  to 
the  amount  raised. 

The  company  maintains  a  relief  bureau  at  its  own  expense,  without  any  con- 
tribution from  the  employees,  which  is  more  liberal  than  any  other  system 
maintained  by  the  large  employers  of  labor.  Under  it,  employees  are  granted 
either  full  or  half  pay,  according  to  the  length  of  time  of  service,  when  they 
are  sick  or  disabled,  or  when  injury  or  death  results  from  their  employment  or 
not. 

It  also  maintains  a  pension  system,  at  its  own  expense,  modeled  along  liberal 
lines  and  has  in  many  instances  made  allowances  beyond  those  provided  for  in 
the  pension  rules. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  the  system  of  book  suspensions,  stating  the 
offenses  for  which  the  various  degrees  of  suspensions  are  given. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  what  is  called  book  suspension.  Under  the  old 
method  of  actual  suspension  they  lost  pay.  These  suspensions  are  made  for 
derelictions  of  duty,  principally  in  attention  to  passengers  and  disregard  of  regu- 
lations that  have  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  traveling  public.  No  sus- 
pension is  made  for  less  than  5  days  or  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  15 
days.  For  the  ordinary  dereliction  they  receive  a  reprimand.  A  reprimand  can 
be  erased — is  erased  after  3  months  of  subsequent  clear  service.  It  is  erased  in 
the  .same  manner  after  6  months — that  is,  a  5-day  book  suspension  is  erased — 
and  the  record  is  then  clear.  After  9  months  a  10-day  book  suspension  is  erased 
and  a  15-day  suspension  is  wiped  out  in  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  yon  given  us  the  different  derelictions  for  which 
these  suspensions  are  made? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  given  them  to  you  in  detail. 

(Miairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  and  state  all  the 
offenses. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  could  not  give  them  to  you  without — that  is,  complete — 
our  chief  service  inspector  can  give  that,  and  I  believe  that  he  has  been  sub- 
poenaed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  written? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  they  are  all  written  out? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes.  They  are  written  out ;  that  is,  we  have  a  list  of  the 
suspensions,  so  as  to  have  general  uniformity. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  offenses? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  contained  in  the  book  of  rules  given  to  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  notice  of  those  offenses  served  on  the  employees? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  At  the  time  the  matters  are  taken  up  with  each  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Don't  they  have  any  notice  beforehand  as  to  what  is  con- 
sidered an  offense  that  can  be  punished  by  a  suspension? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  they  all  know  pretty  well.  I  can  not  say  that  any 
special  circular  has  ever  been  issued  to  employees  showing  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  suspensions  and  what  duration  as  to  time  aro 
required  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  bonus? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  I  have  explained  that.  They  have  to  have  a  clear 
record  for  the  calendar  year.  If  an  employee  has  committed  an  offense  that 
calls  for  penalty  of  10  days'  suspension  it  takes  9  months  to  work  it  off. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  answers  that  fully,  does  it? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  does.  As  I  said  before  a  5-day  sus- 
pension is  erased  in  6  months,  and  a  reprimand  in — 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  The  5-day  suspension  in  G  months? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  proceed  with  that.  I  am  trying  to  get  it  in  my 
mind. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  A  reprimand — I  will  go  over  that.  A  reprimand  is  erased 
after  3  months'  subsequent  perfect  service.  A  5-day  book  suspension  is  erased 
after  6  months'  perfect  service.  A  10-day  book  suspension  after  9  months, 
and  15  days  after  a  year.  After  they  have  been  erased  their  record  then 
becomes  clear  after  those  periods. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  rule  in  regard  to  this  a  fixed  rule  which  is  applied 
to  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  is  the  district  superintendent  allowed  to  make  any 
rules  in  respect  to  those  matters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Not  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  district  superintendent  did  make  rules  or  vary  the  rule  that  you  have 
given? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  think  it  has.  There  have  been  some  cases,  yes, 
where  they  have  in  their — in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  made  departures 
from  our  established  practice  and  had  to  be  corrected.  We  desire,  of  course, 
to  keep  the  service  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  it  uniform? 
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Mr.  HUNGEBFOKD.  To  have  it  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  if  the  superintendent  departs  from  it,  it  is  not  a 
mutter  of  discharge—; — 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED  (interrupting) .  It  is  not.  Of  course,  everybody  carrying 
on  a  big  business  is  liable  to  make  errors  in  judgment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  State  what  petitions 
have  been  received  during  the  past  10  years  from  conductors  or  porters  asking 
nbout  increased  pay  or  complaining  about  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked. 

Mr.  HUXGEEFORD.  I  don't  know  of  any  petitions  from  the  men  for  increased 
pay.  I  do  know  that  there  was  some  alleged  petition  gotten  up  by  some  per- 
sons that  we  had  reasons  to  believe — we  were  not  positive,  but  we  thought 
somebody  outside  was  interested  in  the  matter  and  got  up  a  printed  form  and 
distributed  it  around  in  the  district  offices  in  the  conductors'  rooms  and  for 
signatures,  with  the  request  that  when  they  were  filled  in  they  be  forwarded — • 
I  think  the  last  one — to  the  president  of  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  were  those  forms  filled  in  and  were  they  forwarded 
to  the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOBD.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  signed  them? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  would  know  how  many  men  signed  them? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Some  of  them  did  not  bear  many 
signatures ;  some  of  them  had  more.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  done  with  the  petitions? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Well,  I  think  they  were  turned  over  to  our  vice  president, 
the  present  vice  president,  then  general  manager. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Mr.  Dean — Mr.  Richmond  Dean. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Dean? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  did  they  ever  come  before  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOED.  I  can't  say  as  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  ever  come  before  the  president  of  the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  That  would  be  a  matter  he  would 
have  to  answer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  who  would  have  to  answer? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Mr.  Dean,  who  was  then  general  manager,  and,  of  course, 
AY  hat  he  did  with  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  met  a  grievance  committee  from  time  to 
time  of  the  car-service  employees? 

Mr.  HU?;GERFOBD.  I  have  not.  They  have  never  presented  themselves;  not 
to  me,  and  I  don't  know  that  they  have  to  anybody  else. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  provision  is  made  by  which  the  men  can  submit 
complaints  or  grievances  to  the  higher  officers  of  your  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  I  think  it  is  generally  understood  by  all  of  them  that  the 
offices  are  open  to  them  any  time.  I  know  mine  is.  I  have  never  turned  down 
u  conductor  or  a  porter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  receive  complaints  and  grievances  from  them? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOED.  We  have  not  received  a  great  many  ;  no,  we  have  not.  We 
would  receive  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  would  receive  them? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Yes ;  we  receive  them  very  gladly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  you  recall  ever  having  had  them? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  I  don't  recall. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  the  general  manager,  are  you,  Mr.  Hungerford? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  who  is  next  under  you? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  our  assistant  general  superintendent  comes  next. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD  (interrupting).  Mr.  Bostwick — F.  M.  Bostwick. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  Mr.  Bostwick  ever  reported  to  you  that  he  has 
received  complaints  or  grievances  from  employees? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOED.  He  has  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  inquired  from  him  whether  there  was  any 
general  or  widespread  grievances  among  employees? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  I  would  not  inquire  from  him.  If  any  matter  of  that 
kind  occurred,  it  would  not  necessarily  be  brought  to  his  attention. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  form  has  been  furnished  to  the  commission,  which  I 
will  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Hungerford,  and  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  the  form  in 
general  use  when  a  conductor  is  discharged  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  reads : 

"As  your  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  position  has  not  been  satisfactory 
to  officials  of  this  company,  your  services  as  conductor  will  not  hereafter  be 
required." 

That  is  the  form,  is  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  form. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  or  not  have  any  appeals  from  conductors  who  are 
discharged  alleging  that  they  are  not  treated  fairly? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  we  have  a  great  many  inquiries.  We  have  them  call 
and  ask  for  reinstatement  or  are  desirous  of  getting  back.  And  they  are  all 
heard  and  listened  to  if  they  come  to  me,  and  I  think  by  all  our  people,  ,so  far 
as  I  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  investigation  made  by  the  commission  statements 
are  made  by  our  investigators  that  it  is  stated  that  frequent  complaints  are 
made  by  the  men  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  your  company  that  they  are 
never  told  why  they  are  discharged  and  can  get  no  satisfaction  when 'they 
try  to  investigate  their  cases.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  do  know  that  we  keep 
a  very  careful  supervision  over  the  service,  which  is  necessary.  Our  service 
is  made  up  of  small  details  and  requires  a  constant  surveillance.  When  it  is 
found  that  a  man  is  not  fitted  for  the  service,  or  for  other  reasons,  he  is  simply 
retired. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  no  reason  given  him  other  than  that  on  the  slip? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  the  principal — that  is  the  slip. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  when  they  object  for  any  reason  or  desire  to  know 
why  they  are  discharged — say,  a  man  has  been  in  the  service  for  a  great  length 
of  time — is  there  any  information  given? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  definite,  particular  information? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  ATery  frequently ;  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  on 
the  circumstances.  If  they  write  me,  I  always  communicate  with  them.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  will  say  they  have  not  received  any  word  from  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  those  complaints  do  you  get  in  your  office, 
would  you  say,  in  a  year,  that  come  directly  to  you? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  couldn't  say  that ;  that  would  be  a  matter  of  probably — 
oh,  I  suppose 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Do  you  recall  having  met  any  conductors 
who  have  been  discharged,  say,  during  the  past  12  months,  that  have  come  to 
you  personally? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  safe  in  saying  that  I  have;  yes;  but  I 
can  not  recall  any  particular  person. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  any  particular  instance? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  a  yellow  slip  which  you  use  in  discharging 
men.  or  any  different  color  from  the  white  slip  such  as  I  have  handed  to  you 
there? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  heard  of  the  use  of  any  other  in  your  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  has  been  and  is  now  the  attitude  of  your  com- 
pany toward  the  organization  of  its  car-service  employees? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that  because  I  have  never  been 
met  with  the  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  position  on  the  matter  yourself? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  that  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  say — a  good  deal 
like  a  man  figuring  what  he  would  do  in  case  his  house  caught  fire.  It  gen- 
erally breaks  out  at  another  section  and  he  does  not  do  what  he  intended.  I 
can  not  say  exactly.  Circumstances  would  govern. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  company  opposed  to  the  organization  of  its  em- 
ployees into  what  might  be  called  unions  or  associations  to  present  their  griev- 
ances collectively  to  the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  question  has  not  been  raised  to  my  knowledge. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  yourself  opposed  to  it  as  the  general  manager  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  know  that  we  have  no — made  no  distinction,  whether 
a  man  is  connected  with  an  order  when  he  enters  our  service.  That  question 
has  never  been  raised.  I  can  say  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  any  effort  been  made,  to  your  knowledge,  to  organize 
the  conductors  or  porters  in  your  company's  service? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  there  was  a  so-called  federation  started  two  or  three 
years  ago.  I  did  not  place  much  reliance  on  it  because  I  did  not  think  it  was 
founded  on  good  lines.  I  did  not  think  it  represented  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  lines  was  it  founded  upon? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  it  looked  to -me  as  if  it  was  more  for  the  personal 
gain  of  a  few  men  comparatively  new  in  the  service.  I  inquired  into  it — I 
heard  it  was  started — I  heard  some  of  the  men  were  making  considerable  agi- 
tation in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  naturally  inquired  what  brought  it  about. 
I  could  not  find  that  there  was  any  unrest,  say,  any  discontent  among  the— 
what  you  might  call  our  men — representative  men  of  the  company.  I  there- 
fore felt  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  The  matter  was  not  taken  up  by  the  company  with  any  of  these 
people,  to  my  knowledge.  I  think  what  few— those  that  did  join  were  mostly 
of  the  newer  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  thought  all  of  the  conductors  that  had  been  with  you 
some  time  and  all  the  porters  were  satisfied  with  these  salaries  you  have  been 
giving  them? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  won't  say  that  everybody  is  satisfied,  but  I  think  they 
'were  contented,  and  that  there  was  no  discontent  or  unrest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  does  the  company  in  paying  an  extra  month's 
salary  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  require  a  clear  record  of  12  months  of  the 
calendar  year? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  To  stimulate  them  to  render  efficient  and  careful  service  to 
the  demands  of  the  traveling  public. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  percentage  of  conductors  receive  the  bonus? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  I  gave  you  that — 79  per  cent  of  the  conductors  and 
G9  per  cent  of  the  porters  in  1913;  83  per  cent  of  the  conductors  and  74  per 
cent  of  the  porters  in  1914. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  the  method  by  which  your  conductors  are 
employed. 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  The  conductors — we  are  in  receipt  of  a  great  many  appli- 
cations. In  fact,  I  think  we  have  got  thousands  of  them  on  file  now.  Those 
men,  generally,  where  they  can,  present  themselves  to  representatives  at  the 
various  points,  who  interview  them,  look  up  the  letters  that  are  submitted  by 
tliem — such  letters  as  they  care  to  submit  from  people  indorsing  them,  and  they 
tire  taken  up  when  the  vacancies 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  For  the  past  several  years,  say  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  have  you  always  had  more  applications  than  you  have  had 
vacancies? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  that  has  been  the  rule  practically  all  the  time? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  what  training  is  given  conductors — Pullman  con- 
ductors? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  What  training? 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  one  thing  about  our  service — it  does  not  require 
(rained  men.  He  does  not  have  to  go  through  any  special  school.  If  he  is 
careful,  intelligent,  and  courteous,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on 
the  work  without  any  special  training.  He  is  allowed  10  days'  time  in  which 
he  receives  full  pay  to  go  through  what  we  call  a  course  of  instruction.  We 
have  instructors  at  various  large  centers  that  post  him  in  regard  to  the  detailed 
duty,  and  he  is  sent  out  on  a  line  with  old  conductors,  and  then  put  on  a  light 
line.  It  is  not  a  difficult  position. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  long  would  he  continue  on  what  you  call  a 
light  line"? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  all  depends  on  the  service  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Going  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  while  ago,  has 
your  company  ever  discharged  a  conductor  or  a  porter  because  he  was  active 
in  liis  efforts*  in  trying  to  form  an  organization  of  your  employees? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  know  there  is  one  or  two  of  these  so-called  federated 
men  that  were  so  active  in  condemning  the  company's  methods,  seemed  to  be 
so  busy  forming  this  union  and  criticizing  the  company's  methods  and  stating— 
threatening — and  stating  that  they  would  have  a  position  with  the  organization 
that  would  pay  them  more  than  the  company,  I  thought  it  was  well  to  lot  them 
devote  their  entire  time  to  it.  As  a  general — we  have  not  discharged  any 
men — as  a  general  proposition,  we  knew  they  were  connected  with  an  organi- 
zation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  gather  from  that  answer  that  you  do  discharge  nieu 
in  the  employ  of  your  company  who  are  active  in  trying  to  form  an  oruani/n- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  There  were  one  or  two  of  those  men — I  can't  say  ho\v 
many — I  know  there  was  one  man  who  was  very  pronounced  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  company,  and  we  told  him  he  had  hetter  be  retired. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  one  that  you  recall? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  That  is  the  only  one  that  I  recall. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  say  there  were  no  others  or  that  there  might  have 
been  others  and  you  not  aware  of  them? 

Mr.  HUNGER  FORD.  I  think  all  the  others — it  would  have  been  on  their  records 
generally,  as  any  other  conductors — I  know  there  are  quite  a  number  of  'men 
in  the  service  to-day  who  are  so-called  federated  men,  and  we  have  not  dis- 
turbed them  as  long  as  their  service  record  is  all  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  are  there  other  men  connected  with  the  company 
that  you  discharged 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED  (interrupting).  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  of  the  offenses,  I  believe,  that  you  enumerate  is  dis- 
loyalty to  the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  an  employee  who  sought  to  have  his  fellow  em- 
ployees join  an  organization  to  redress  alleged  grievances  or  complaints — would 
you  consider  that  disloyalty  to  the  company? 

Mr.   HUNGERFORD.    I   WOllUl  llOt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  are  porters  employed? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Porters  are  employed  about  the  same  way  as  the  con- 
ductors. They  make  application  to  our  representatives.  We  have  an  employ- 
ment bureau  here,  though,  in  Chicago  that  looks  up  their  records.  We  have 
also  employed  some  men  in  the  South. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  supply  of  porters  as  large  proportionately  for  the 
places  as  the  supply  of  conductors? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Fully  as  large. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  company  in  touch  with  any  sources  of  supply,  sm-h 
as  training  schools  for  negroes  in  the  South  and  other  institutions? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  get  some  from  the  South? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOHD.  Oh,  you  moan  do  we  get  any  men  from  those  places  in  tho 
South? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  what  you  have 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  We  have  in  the  summer  time  in  New  York  a 
great  many  extra  lines  that  call  for  the  temporary  employment  of  men.  We 
have  got  quite  a  number  of  men  from  these  southern  schools,  who  are  very 
glad  to  get  something  to  do  during  the  summer  months,  and  they  have  proved 
very  efficient. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  you  do  not  get  any  porters 
from  the  South  except  some,  you  say,  on  eastern  lines  during  the  summer 
months? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  you  asked  me  about  these  schools. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  say  I  do  not  know  that  we  get  any  from  the  schools 
except  in  the  summer  months,  because  they  go  back  to  school  in  the  fall.  I'ut 
we  do  employ  colored  men  in  the  South  for  regular  service ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  send  them  to  the  North? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  we  transfer  them  around  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  service  requirements;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  organization  have  you  in  the  South,  or  how 
do  you  get  porters  in  the  South? 
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Mr.  HTJNGEKFORD.  Why,  our  representatives  there  keep  in  touch  with  them- — • 
get  hold  of  them,  and  the  service  inspectors  look  them  up,  and  get  men  of  a 
desirable  class. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  them  report  where? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  they  report  to  the  superintendent  at  the  point  where 
they  are  hired  usually. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  you  say  the  supply  is  quite  as  large  of  porters  as  it 
is  of  conductors? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOKD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  exist  throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HTJNGEKFORD.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  point  where  we  can  not  get 
porters  except  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  say  you  have  men  looking  out  for  them  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  shortage  of  supply,  say,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  these  other  places? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Is  there  any  shortage? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  such  as 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  No;  there  is  no  shortage  in  supply.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  but  they  are  not  always  altogether  of  the  right  caliber. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  the  reason,  then,  that  you  get  colored  men  from  the 
South  is  because  you  get  better  men,  you  think,  from  that  place? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  that  part  of  the  country? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  idea,  that  you  get  men  that  will  serve  better ; 
that  is,  that  makes  better  servants  than  the  colored  men  in  the  North? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  we  find  that  their  training  there  better  fits  them  for 
service  on  the  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  put  it  plainly,  is  the  negro  in  the  South  as  independent 
an  individual  as  the  one  in  the  North  ?  Do  you  find  it  so  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  he  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  what  way,  then,  so  far  as  car  service  is  concerned, 
does  the  northern  negro  compare  with  the  southern  negro  to  his  disadvantage, 
so  far  as  your  employment  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  You  must  consider  one  thing,  and  that  is  tliat  the  South 
is  the  source  of  the  negro.  You  have  a  bigger  field  to  make  selections  from 
than  you  have  here.  I  think  that  the  old — what  you  might  call  the  old 
southern  negro  is  much  more  acceptnble  a  man  on  the  cars  than  the  younger 
colored  man  that  is  found  around  in  the  slums  of  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  there  any  place  that  you  find  negroes  that  will 
do  for  your  service  other  than  the  slums? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  are  large  numbers  of  them  that  are  not — 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  There  are. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  That  are  not  found  in  the  slums? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  There  are. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  they  compare — those  colored  men  that  are  not 
found  in  the  slums — how  do  they  compare  with  the  negro  you  get  in  the 
South? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  the  old  southern  colored  man  makes  the  best  porter 
on  the  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  in  what  way? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  because  he  is  more  adapted  to  waiting  on  the  passen- 
gers and  gives  them  better  attention  and  has  a  better  manner,  that  is  more 
acceptable  to  them  and  more  pleasant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  are  there  any  other  points  that  you  find  him  de- 
sirable in? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  about  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  reason,  then,  that  you  make  a  special  effort  to  get 
porters  in  the  South  is  that  they  are  more  polite  to  the  passengers  and  so  on? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes ;  more  pleasing  to  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  there  is  no  other  reason 

Mr.  HUNGEKFORD.  None  that  I  know  of. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  find  those  men  that  come  from  the  South  corne 
from  the  farms  and  the  like  of  that,  do  they? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  they  come  from?     What  have  they  been  doing? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  get  mostly  house  servants. 

Chairman  WALSH.  House  servants — those  that  have  been  employed  in 
families? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  training  do  you  give  the  porters  before  you  give 
them  runs? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  trained  and  taken  down  and  put  on  the  cars  and 
given  instructions  in  preparing  berths  and  the  minor  duties,  and  then  they 
are  put  on  the  road. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  who  gives  them  their  instructions  in  the  beginning? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Representatives  in  the  district  offices  have  to  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  someone  whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  train 
porters,  or  do  you  just  send  them  on  a  car  where  other  porters  are? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have,  of  course,  the  representatives  at  these  various 
points,  and  they  instruct  the  porters  as  well  as  the  conductors.  They  are  sent 
down  into  the  yard  and  instructed  and  given  an  opportunity  to  go  through  with 
what  you  might  call  the  mechanical  work  of  preparing  berths,  and  so  on.  Here 
in  Chicago  we  do  have  an  instruction  department  because  of  the  larger  field,  and 
we  have  so  many  extra  cars  that  are  sent  out  of  here,  this  being  our  supply 
station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  does  it  take  to  train  the  porter  to  do  his 
work  so  that  if  he  is  ever  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  he  can  do  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  it  don't  take  more  than  two  or  three  days  for  any 
intelligent  fellow  to  learn  to  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Two  or  three  days  for  an  intelligent  porter? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  during  the  period  during  which  he  is  being  broken 
in  is  he  paid? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  does  it  ever  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  two  or 
three  days? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that, 
how  long  it  takes  some.  Of  course,  you  know  there  is  a  difference  in  men. 
Some  pick  up  more  quickly — adapt  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  soon  as  they  get  through  this  two  or  three  days'  in- 
struction, what  do  you  say  is  done  with  them? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  assigned  to  service  when  service  opens  up.  We 
have  a  great  many  extra  men  who  are  just  waiting  to  get  some  runs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  ordinary  times  how  many  extra  porters  would  you 
have,  would  you  say  were  waiting  to  get  runs? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  can  best  answer  that  by  saying  that  during  the  last 
inauguration  at  Washington  they  had  a  large  troop  of  them.  We  were  called 
on,  I  think,  for  some  300  or  400  extra  cars  to  go  to  Washington,  and  they  took 
every  extra  available  car  we  had  in  storage,  down  there — some  500  or  600 
extra  cars  went  in  the  course  of  one  week:  and  we  manned  each  car  from  the 
extra  men  waiting  here,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  get  the  employment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  after  a  man  is  broken  in,  on  an  average  in 
ordinary  times,  would  he  have  to  wait  to  get  on  the  pny  roll? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Oh,  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  gather  from  your  answer  in  regard  to  that  in- 
auguration matter  that  that  is  the  ordinary  status  of  your  company  that  yon 
have  a  waiting  list  of  some  500  or  600  men  waiting  to  be  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Easily? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Easily. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  occurs — that  is  the  case  during  all  ordinary 
times? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes.'    We  could  send  out  300  cars  to-morrow. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  this  work  still  going  on  of  undertaking  to  get 
men  in  the  South — colored  men? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Not  undertaking  it  uow,  because  we  have  got  all  that  we 
would  want  and  more  too. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  company  to  keep  a  great  number 
of  men  available  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  It  is  not.  It  is  our  policy  to  get  the  best  men  we  can  to 
make  the  service  the  highest  possible  standard.  We  are  seeking  them  all  the 
time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  in  mind  that  by  having  500  or  600  men,  of 
what  you  might  call  a  small  economic  power,  do  you  consider  that  that  has  an 
effect  on  wages;  that  a  man  would  be  more  likely  to  work  for  $27.50  a  month 
if  he  knew  there  were  600  men  ready  to  take  his  place  than  if  you  did  not  have 
such  a  number? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Not  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  did  not  have  that  in  mind?  Are  porters  first  assigned 
to  tourist  cars  in  many  instances? 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  Yes ;  in  many  instances,  they  are. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  first  assign  them  to  tourist 
cars? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  not  altogether.  We  do  where  we  are  operating  regular 
tourist-car  lines,  yes;  because  the  tourist-car  service  is  not  supposed  to  be  the 
same  high  standard  as  the  first  class  or  so-called  standard  cars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  tourist-car  porter  compared  with  a 
standard-car  porter? 

Mr.  HUNGEFORD.  Thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  it  was ;  now,  $36.75. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  car,  as  I  understand  it,  has  no  conductor — the  tourist 
car? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  yes;  the  tourist  cars  are  genarally  run  on  the  same 
train  and  the  conductor  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  cars  on  the  train. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  porter  will  get  $35  a  month 
on  the  tourist  cars  and  then 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  They  started  in  on  that  rate  in  the  begin- 
ning some  years  ago  and  it  has  been  carried  on  ever  since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  does  the  porter  get  more  on  the  tourist  car  than  he 
does  on  the  standard? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  the  service  is  not — I  imagine  the  service  is  not  as 
attractive  to  the  porter  as  the  standard  car.  When  they  established  the  service 
I  imagine  that  is  the  reason.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  rates,  so  I 
am  not  altogether  clear  on  it,  but  I  would  venture  the  opinion  that  that  is  the 
reason. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  the  service  is  not  as  attractive. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  why  not? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  it  is  not  the  same  class  of  travel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  it  because  the  people  that  ride  on  tourist  cars 
will  probably  not  be  so  likely  to  pay  them  enough  to  subsist  on  a  round  trip 
that  way?  Do  you  have  that  in  mind? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Why,  I  imagine  the  tips — I  imagine  they  are  not  tipped  as 
liberally  on  the  tourist  cars  as  on  the  standard  cars;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  considered  by  the  company  in  giving  a  man  $35 
if  he  is  going  on  a  tourist  car  and  an  inexperienced  porter  at  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  don't  know  what  they  had  in  mind  when 
they  established  that  rate.  It  has  been  in  effect  so  long,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  that  I  can  not  say  what  they  had  in  mind. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  do  not  know,  then,  as  general  manager,  why  they  pay 
nn  inexperienced  porter  $35  for  running  on  a  tourist  car  and  an  experienced 
man  $27.50,  is  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  running  on  a  standard  car? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Nothing  more  than  I  have  stated ;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nothing  more  than  you  have  stated? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  increase  of  salary  is  given  to  porters  who  ha\e 
been  with  the  company,  say,  for  5  or  10  years?  Are  there  increases  given  to 
the  porters  who  have  run  5  or  10  years. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No;  there  is  not.  They  were  given  an  increase  in  1913  if 
they  had  been  with  the  company  for  15  years,  in  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fifteen  years  in  the  company's  service? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  there  is  no  rule  with  respect  to  that  then? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No.     You  mean  no  graduated  scale? 
Chairman  WALSH.  No  graduated  scale. 

Mr.    HUNGERFORD.    No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  old  and  faithful  porters  rewarded  for  their 
services  ? 

Mr.  Iluxf.EEFORD.  Rewarded  by  their— they  receive  the  benefit  of  these — we 
carry  the  time  of  these  old  men  that  are  sick,  and  then  we  have  the  pension 
when  they  reach  the  period  when  they  become  incapacitated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  porters  would  you  say  you  hire  in  a  year  t<> 
keep  the  equipment  up  to  6,500? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  think  at  the  present  time  we  are  hiring.  We  haven't 
got  6,500,  so  far  as  that  goes,  just  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  have  that  number  in  mind 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED  (interrupting).  Yes;  that  is  generally  when  things  arc 
normal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  things  are  normal  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  when  things  are  normal  and  you  have  6,500  porters — • 
when  6.500  porters  are  necessary  for  your  service,  how  many  would  you  say 
you  hire? 

Mr.  IlrisGERFORD.  Well,  that  varies.  It  varies  with  the  conditions.  Some 
years  we  have  extraordinary — what  we  call  convention  years,  when  there  is 
an  unusual  number  of  extra  cars  outside  of  the  regular  business.  That  necessi- 
tates taking  up  a  large  number  of  men.  And  seasons  of  business  depression 
come  on,  and  as  matters  have  been  running,  pretty  regularly,  we  don't  have  to 
take  on  so  many.  Of  course,  we  take  the  men  up,  and  if  we  are  iinable  to 
give  them  regular  employment  they  will  drop  out,  and  generally  are  ready  to 
come  back,  though,  whenever  the  business  is  such  that  we  can  provide  work  for 
them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  for  you,  please,  Mr.  Hungerford.  to  take  a 
normal  year — select  what  you  think  yourself  is  a  normal  year — when  you  need 
6.500,  and  give  us,  if  possible,  an  estimate  of  how  many  porters  are  hired  per 
year  to  keep  your  equipment  up  to  the  6,500. 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  I  said  I  could  not  give  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  could  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  porters  in  a  normal  year  would  you  discharge? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  that  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  hire  in  a  normal  year  as  many  as  13,000  men  t<» 
keep  up  the  equipment  to  6,500? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Thirteen  thousand? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  would  say  that  I  never  heard  of  that.  I  would  say  that 
we  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  please  make  your  own  estimate.  Do  you  have  as 
many  as  10,000  to  keep  up  your  equipment  of  6.500? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  can  tell  you  what  we  did  in  1913  and  1914.  They  were 
abnormal  years — but  not  in  normal  years. 

Chairman  \VALSH.  Give  us  1913,  what  you  call  a  normal  year. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  You  said  normal  year,  and  I  explained  to  you  that  some 
years  business  fluctuates  so  heavily  that  it  is  abnormal  and  calls  for  the  taking 
up  of  a  large  number  of  additional  men;  1913  and  1914  were  those  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  1913 — was  1912  a  normal  year? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  More  so  than  1913  and  1914. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  1911? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  more  so;  1913  and  1914 — the  latter  part  of  1913  and 
the  fore  part  of  1914  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company,  due 
largely  to  this  extraordinary  movement  that  we  had.  I  will  say  that  your 
commission  has  asked  for  the  number  of  people  employed  and  discharged  in 
1913  and  in  1914,  and  I  have  those  figures  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  us  those  figures. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  But  I  say,  when  you  asked  me,  you  asked  me  as  to  the 
normal  condition ;  and  I  could  not  say  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  we  will  leave  that  for  the  moment  ami  just  take 
1913  and  1914. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes.  In  1913  there  were  735  conductors  employed,  and  in 
1913  we  employed  2,335  porters. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  was  your  equipment — was  that  the  average 
number  that  you  ran  that  year,  6.500? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  where  we  got  up  to.  about — yes;  I 
think  that  is  the  period  it  was  about  6,500.  Yes;  I  think  we  went  over  6,500; 
yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  give  me  the  other  year,  please. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  In  1914  there  were  485  conductors  employed  and  1,130 
porters  employed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  figure  again,  please — that  last  one. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  porters? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  just  the  porters. 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  Yes ;  in  1914  there  were  1.130  porters  employed.  You  have 
1913,  I  think? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  duties  of  a  Pullman 
porter.  First,  how  long  before  the  train  leaves  does  the  porter  report  for  duty? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  that  varies  at  different  points ;  depends  on  the  condi- 
tions. He  has  to  report  down  in  the  yards  and  get  his  car  in  condition  and 
shape-;  count  his  linen.  We  aim  to  have  them  report  as  late  as  possible  and 
get  his  car  in  shape.  On  cars  departing  late  at  night  they  have  to  report  earlier 
than  when  they  leave  in  the  afternoon,  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  berths 
made  down  before  the  train  is  backed  to  the  station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  in  some  instances  they  are  required  to  be  there  at 
6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  although  the  train  does  not  leave  until  11  or 
12  o'clock? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Oh,  that  is — no;  I  don't  think  to  that  extent;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Probably  have  to  come  down  there  about  11  o'clock ;  and  I 
will  say  there  have  been  some  histances"  brought  to  my  notice  whore  they  were 
required  to  report  earlier  than  seemed  to  be  necessary.  I  think  it  has  been 
corrected.  I  hope  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  some  rather  widespread  usage?  You  said  you 
hoped  so.  Who  knows*  whether  it  has  been  corrected  or  not? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  know  it  was  taken  up,  and  it  should  be  corrected. 
There  was  no  widespread  grievance;  it  simply  came  to  my  attention  that  it 
was  being  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  would  say  accidentally? 

Mr.  HuNGEBFOiin.  Yes — incidentally,  I  should  call  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Incidentally? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  some  one  report  it  to  you? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Yes;  it  came  to  my  attention,  I  think,  about — I  think  a 
porter  reported  it  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Came  to  your  office? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  he  dropped  me  a  communication. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  any  others  of  like  nature  that  you  received, 
or  only  recall  that  one? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  recall  that  one,  and  I  inquired  into  the  general  propo- 
sition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  porters  as  to  receiving  pas- 
sengers and  taking  up  Pullman  tickets  for  their  cars  before  the  trains  start 
out? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  a  duty  which  is  generally  attended  to  by  the  con- 
ductor. There  are  some  cases  where  the  porters  are  in  charge,  and  of  course 
then  they  perform  the  conductor's  duties. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state,  please,  as  concisely  as  you  can, 
the  duties  of  Pullman  porters. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  duties  generally  are  to  wait  on  the  passengers,  make 
down  the  beds,  put  them  up,  and  keep  the  car  in  condition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  does  the  conductor  retire  at  night? 

Mr.  HuNGKRFoun.  That  varies  on  different  lines.  As  a  general  proposition 
lie  retires  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  time  does  the  porter  retire? 

Mr.  HUNGER  FORD.  He  retires  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  fixed  time? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No;  that  depends  on  the  service  conditions.  It  is  gener- 
ally arranged  by  the  district  superintendent  to  meet  the  local  conditions  as  they 
present  themselves. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Take,  for  instance,  this  district  here  we  are  in  now. 
What  time  does  the  porter — what  time  is  he  supposed  to  retire? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  You  are  talking  about — as  I  say,  as  a  general  proposition 
on  all  lines  they  retire  along  11.30  to  12  o'clock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Eleven  thirty? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  required  to  get  up  at  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  are  they  permitted  to  retire  aftter  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  sleep  during  the  day? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  the  porters  are  not  to  sleep  during  the  daytime — 
not  supposed  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  considered  an  offense  if  he  does  sleep  in  the  day- 
time? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  no — we  know  they  sleep  in  the  daytime. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  sleep  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  it  is  an  offense  if  they  deliberately  go  off  watch  at 
night  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  guarding  the  car  and  take  a  blanket  and 
a  pillow  and  go  to  .sleep;  but  ordinary  napping  isn't  considered  an  offense. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  are  their  instructions?  Are  their  instructions  to 
remain  awake  or  are  they  told  they  can  go  to  sleep  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is  arranged  in  some  runs  where  they  can  go  to  sleep, 
but  I  don't  know  of  any  instructions  that  say  they  can  sit  down  in  the  car 
and  go  to  sleep  when  they  feel  like  it.  There  are  no  instructions  that  they  can 
go  to  sleep,  but  we  do  know  they  go  to  sleep. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  take  a  long  run,  first,  Mr.  Hungerford,  a  run 
leaving  here  on  the  Santa  Fe 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Going  to  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Francisco  is  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  they  go  through. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  time  does  the  porter  retire,  going  out  of  here? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  would  have  to  have  our  district  superintendent  tell  you 
that.  As  I  say,  the  runs  vary — the  hours  of  relief  vary  according  to  the  runs 
and  conditions  presented;  and  they  are  arranged  by  the  district  superin- 
tendents. I  could  not  pretend  to  keep  in  my  mind  the  details  of  the  runs  of 
each  line  of  this  company.  We  can  have  our  superintendents- 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Have  you  ever  ridden — I  should  just  like 
to  get  for  our  information — have  you  ever  ridden  on  that  road? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  On  the  Santa  Fe? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  time  did  the  porter  go  to  bed  and  what  time 
did  be  get  up,  if  you  know,  going  between  here — say,  between  here  and  Los 
Angeles? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  should  judge  he  went  on  about  that  schedule  retired  about 
11  o'clock,  and  arose  about  4  o'clock — that  is,  on  the  standard  cars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  at  4  instead  of  3? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  will  correct  that  and  call  it  3. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Call  it  3? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Three  o'clock  is  what  I  should  have  said. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  during  the  night  I  believe  you  said  he  is  required  to 
guard  the  car? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  pas- 
sengers ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  to  guard  the  car ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  is  he  required  to  polish  the  shoes  of  the  passengers 
while  they  are  sleeping? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Permitted  to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Isn't  he  required  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  he  is  not  required  to  do  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  that  is  not  an  obligation,  but  he  is  permitted  to  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  suppose  a  passenger's  shoes  were  not  polished,  and 
he  complained  to  the  conductor  about  it,  what  action  would  be  taken  ? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  He  would  probably  ask  the  porter  why  he  didn't  do  it  or 
why  he  discriminated  against  that  passenger. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  suppose  the  porter  just  took  the  notion  it  was  beneath 
his  dignity  to  polish  shoes,  and  he  did  not  polish  them  at  all;  what  would 
jou  do? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  we  have  not  had  that  case.  They  are  generally  very 
careful  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  are  careful  about  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  supposed  to  polish  the 
shoes  of  the  passengers  while  they  are  asleep  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  if  he  did  not  do  it  he  would  be  discharged? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  because  it  has  not  been  up.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  that  proposition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  idea  is  that  if  they  polish  them  they  expect  to  get 
something  for  it,  and  you  know  they  will  be  polished? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  exactly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  passengers  know  they  will  be  polished? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WTho  furnishes  the  polish  to  the  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  furnish  their  own  polish? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  is  their  duty  with  respect  to  awakening  pas- 
sengers who  are  required  to  leave  the  car  during  the  night? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  get  the  purport  of  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  part  of  their  duty  to  awaken  passengers  during  the 
time  the  conductor  is  asleep? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  If  he  wants  to  leave  the  train  during  the  time  the  conductor 
is  asleep? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Surely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  his  sole  duty,  and  it  is  his  duty,  also  imposed 
upon  the  porter  of  calling  the  passengers  in  the  morning  in  time  for  breakfast, 
end  so  on? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes ;  he  is  provided  with  a  small  card  for  that  purpose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  has  a  call  card  and  keeps  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Does  he  have  any  instructions  to  keep  the  car  sanitary  and 
to  disinfect  any  articles  used  by  persons  presumed  to  be  suffering  with  con- 
tagious diseases? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes.  There  is  a  rule  governing  that,  and  regulations  issued 
by  our  doctor  of  sanitation  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  in  every  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  porter  is  supposed  to  familiarize  himself  with 
that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  to  carry  out  the  instructions  with  reference  to  keep- 
ing the  car  sanitary  and  disinfecting  articles  belonging  to  the  passengers  who 
are  affected 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  Well,  I  don't  know  about  disinfecting  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  the  passengers.  He  is  supposed  to  keep  the  car  sanitary,  but 
I  don't  know  about  disinfecting  articles  belonging  to  the  passengers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  the  articles  belonging  to  the  company  that  are  used 
by  the  passengers  who  are  ill? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  He  is  supposed  to  keep  any  linen  separate  and  aw^ay  from 
ony  soiled  linen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  disinfecting  methods? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Each  car  is  provided  with  a  disinfectant,  formaldehyde 
or  some  disinfectant  that  is  approved  by  the  Government  sanitary  officials; 
as  much  is  on  the  car  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  car  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion, and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  it  is  done.  The  conductor  has  charge  to  see 
that  the  porter  does  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  he  required  to  report  damage  to  the  car  or  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  turned  in  by  the  conductor,  usually,  if  he  is  run- 
ning in  charge  he  would  do  that.  If  anything  is  wrong  on  a  car  he  is  sup- 
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posed  to  report  it  to  the  conductor,  and  it  is  noted  on  what  we  call  inspection 
report. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  he  required  to  report  to  the  conductor  anything  he 
notices  in  regard  to  damage  to  the  car  or  equipment  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  He  is  expected  to  db  so;  he  is  required  to  do  so  by  the 
regulations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  reports  are  required  to  be  made  by  the  porters, 
if  any,  to  the  company?  What  regular  reports  are  required  to  be  made  by 
the  porters  to  the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  they  do  not  make  any  regular  report  that  I  recall, 
unless  they  are  operating  in  charge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  requirements  of  the  porters  with  reference 
to  their  personal  apparel,  as  to  having  their  uniform  brushed  and  in  good 
condition,  and  as  to  wearing  clean  linen? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  They  are  required  to  present  a  cleanly  and  neat  appear- 
ance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  consider  $27.50  a  month  sufficient  for  a  man  who 
is  required  to  dischrge  all  of  the  duties  you  have  detailed  here  and  to  follow 
the  rules  referred  to? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  All  I  can  say  is  that  you  can  get  all  the  men  you  require 
to  do  that  work  for  that  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  company  consider  the  general  effect  on  the 
country — the  social  effect — of  employing  men  for  $27.50  a  month ;  do  they  con- 
sider the  entire  basis  for  employing  them  at  that  sum,  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  gotten  for  that? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  That  would  be  a  matter  that  I  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  give  advice  upon.  I  probably  would  not  be  consulted  about  it,  so  I  do 
not  think  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  these  men  can  live  on  $27.50  a  month? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  $27.50  by  itself.  Of  course 
I  presume  you  are  leading  up  to  the  point  that  they  must  live  partly  on  the 
perquisites  that  go  with  the  position. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  first  whether  or  not — do  you  investigate 
for  the  company,  in  any  way,  the  living  conditions  and  the  surroundings  of 
your  men? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Not  to  any  great  extent ;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what,  was  your  answer  to  my  question ;  do  you 
consider  that  a  man  can  live  on  $27.50  a  month.  Was  it  "  no  "? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  I  did  not  say  that;  I  do  not  know  what  they  can  live  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  do  not  know  but  what  a  man,  at  the  present  cost 
of  living,  could  live  on  $27.50  a  month,  and  perform  the  duties  your  porters 
are  required  to  perform? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  may  do  that? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  Yes;  he  might  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  history  of  the  tipping  system  that  is  prac- 
ticed on  the  cars  of  the  Pullman  Co.  ?  Give  it  in  your  own  way ;  how  did 
it  grow  up? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  I  don't  know  how  it  did  grow  up.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  claimed  that  the  company  instigated  tipping;  it  is  not  local  to  the  Pullman 
Co.  It  is  general ;  it  prevails  everywhere.  I  do  think,  if  there  is  anybody 
that  is  entitled  to  a  tip  for  expert  service  rendered,  the  porter  is  entitled 
to  it  as  much  as  anybody.  I  think  some  of  them  are  artists. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  form  the  standard,  the  artistic  development 
of  the  men,  for  the  wages  paid? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Because  he  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  does 
a  great  deal  more  than  some  white  people  to  advance  himself. 

Chairman  WAJLSH.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  tipping  of 
Pullman  porters  became  general  before  the  practice  of  tipping  other  persons 
engaged  in  personal  service  became  widespread. 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Do  you  mean  to  ask,  did  it  originate  with  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  did  not  say  that ;  but  was  it  not  general  among  the  Pull- 
man porters  before  the  practice  of  tipping  other  persons  engaged  in  personal 
.service  became  widespread? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Tipping  was  going  on  long  before  I  entered  ilie  service  of 
the  company,  and  I  cm  not  answer  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  Pullman  Co.  expect  the  public  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  salaries  of  porters  and  the  amount  required  by  the  porters  to 
enable  them  and  their  families  to  live  decently  and  in  comfort? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not;  it  simply  accepts  the  conditions  as  it 
finds  them.  If  the  conditions  change,  I  suppose  they  would  have  to  change  con- 
ditions to  ^meet  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  6,000  porters  at  work,  and  you  stated  in  one 
year  you  hired  2,300  and  in  another  year  you  hired  1,100? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  there  men  are  all  colored,  I  believe,  all  the  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  think  of  the  social  aspect  of  taking  6,500 
men  that  are  obviously  a  practically  new  race,  struggling  up  from  slavery,  and 
putting  them  in  a  position,  from  practice  or  otherwise,  where  they  are  com- 
pelled not  to  stand  independently  as  men,  but  to  depend  on  receiving  gratuities 
from  another  race  for  their  livelihood ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  is  a  social 
matter  in  a  country  such  as  we  have  here? 

Mr.  HUNGERTORD.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  don't  believe — 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  A  little  louder,  please. 

Mr.  HUNGERF.OBD.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  competent  to  answer  that  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  good  for  the  men ;  that  is,  for  them  becoming  inde- 
pendent citizens  and  a  unit  in  the  Republic? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  I  think  they  are  advancing  very  rapidly,  and  I  think  the 
Pullman  Co.  offers  the  colored  man  as  good  an  opportunity  for  advancement  as 
any  other  concern  to-day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  wage  system  of  the  Pull- 
man Co.  places  that  company  directly  in  the  position  of  receiving  gratuities 
itself  from  the  public,  Mr.  Hungerford? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  do  not? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  average  mileage  covered  by  the  Pullman  con- 
ductors during  a  month? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  can  not  give  you  that,  because  we  do  not  handle  our  men 
by  mileage;  they  are  operated  by  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not.  Your  commission  asked  for  those 
figures  and  I  asked  our  auditor  to  prepare  them,  and  he  said  it  would  take  him 
some  time  to  do  so ;  when  he  will  have  them  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  handle 
our  men  on  the  mileage  basis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  that  answer  also  apply  to  the  Pullman  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  instances  does  the  Pullman  Co.  deduct  amounts 
from  the  salaries  of  the  conductors,  if  any? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  know  of  any  deductions  in  the  conductors'  salaries ; 
the  payments  are  all  by  the  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  both  porters  and  conductors? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Not  altogether ;  they  are  paid  according  to  the  regulation. 
As  a  general  proposition  we  pay  by  the  month.  Some  States  require  payment 
semimonthly,  and  one  requires  weekly  payments. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  the  cases  where  they  are  paid  by  the  month,  are  sums 
deducted  during  periods  of  illness?  Are  they  paid  when  they  are  ill?  Is  there 
any  rule  about  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  pnid  for  the  period  they  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  month? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  they  are  sick,  are  deductions  made  for  the  time  they  are 
sick? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Tney  are  paid  for  the  time  they  work ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  porters,  also? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  paid  for  the  time  they  lose  on  account  of  acci- 
dents or  changes  in  the  schedule? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  they  are  paid  in  case  of  accident ;  and  about  illness,  as 
I  said  before,  we  have  a  relief  system  under  which  men  are  paid  for  the  time 
they  are  absent  on  account  of  illness. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  briefly  state  what  that  relief  system  is;  do  the 
conductors  or  porters  pay  anything  into  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  they  allowed  during  the  time  they  are  ill; 
what  are  the  conductors  allowed  during  periods  that  they  are  ill,  and  what  are 
the  porters  allowed  during  similar  periods? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Take  a  man  5  years  in  the  service,  he  is  allowed  half  rate 
for  the  first  14  days ;  if  he  is  gone  for  more  than  that  time  up  to  a  month,  he 
is  paid  for  a  month  full  rate,  and  for  another  month  at  half  rate.  If  he  has 
been  10  years  in  the  service,  that  is  doubled,  and  it  is  2  months  on  full  rate, 
and  2  months  on  half  rate ;  a  20-year  man  he  gets  3,  and  then  it  would*  be  time 
to  consider  if  he  is  not  permanently  incapacitated,  and  ought  not  to  be  put  on 
the  pension  list. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is  the  same  wray  with  the  porters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Let  me  get  at  that  again ;  if  a  porter  is  sick  for  one-half 
a  month,  he  gets  what? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  For  the  first  14  days  he  would  get  half  pay. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  That  is  half  pay  for  the  14  days,  you  mean? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  he  was  getting  $27.50  a  month,  he  would  get  one-fourth 
of  that  for  the  14  days?  Let's  see  if  I  understand.  Suppose  he  was  getting 
$30  a  month,  if  he  was  sick  14  days  he  would  get  $7.50? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  he  passed  the  14  days? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  If  he  went  on  to  a  month,  then  he  is  paid  for  the  month. 
The  first  14  days  we  pay  one-half  rate,  and  if  he  goes  on  longer  than  that  we 
pay  the  full  month.  If  we  paid  full  rate  for  a  shorter  time,  we  would  find  a 
considerable  amount  of  sickness. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  they  w^ould  falsify? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is,  they  would  lay  off  when  they  otherwise  might  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  reason  that  method  was  adopted? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  HOWT  long  would  he  be  carried  on  the  sick  list? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  said,  if  he  was  a  five-year  man  lie  would  be  carried  one 
month  at  full  pay  and  one  month  at  half  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  he  was  a  five-year  man,  what  then? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  special  consideration.  We  do  not 
generally  undertake  to  insure  against  sickness.  The  men  as  they  enter  the 
service  of  the  company ;  they  have  to  be  there  a  while  to  be  entitled  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  five  years,  he  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  it 
at  all,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  When  he  gets  up  to  four  years,  it  is  taken  up  and  he 
would  probably  be  considered  a  five-year  man.  Those  matters  are  presented 
to  the  pension  board,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  special  consideration  under 
five  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  two  months,  what  provision  is  made,  if  any? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  None. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  it  just  applies  to  temporary  illnesses? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  illnesses  that  long. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  during  the  first  five  years,  if  a  porter  or  conductor  is 
sick,  a  deduction  is  made  for  the  time  he  is  ill  and  they  do  not  draw  any 
pension? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  porters  remain 
in  your  service ;  that  is,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  think  we  have  those  figures  somewhere ;  I  have  not 
them  with  me,  but,  as  I  said  before,  over  half  of  them  have  been  over  five  years 
in  the  service.  We  have  a  great  many  that  are  over  15  years,  and  some  25, 
but  the  number  I  have  not  here ;  I  do  not  seem  to  have  that  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  if  any,  compensation  system  does  the  company  have 
for  compensating  conductors  and  porters  injured  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties? 
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Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  We  carry  their  time.  The  compensation  and  relief  is  about 
the  same.  We  carry  the  time  of  the  men  injured  in  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  HUXGEEFORD.  We  carry  the  time  of  the  men  injured  in  the  service.  The 
compensation  and  relief  are  about  the  same;  they  are  synonymous  terms.  But 
the  compensation  of  men  injured  in  the  service  applies  to  any,  whether  one  or 
two  years,  while  the  relief  applies  to  men  who  have  been  five  years  in  the 
service — have  performed  some  service  for  the  company  for  that  length  of  time. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  carry  the  time  of  the  men  if  they  are  injured, 
nnd,  if  away"  from  home,  to  pay  their  hospital  expenses,  and  in  the  case  of 
death  to  bring  them  back  and  pay  whatever  expenses  are  necessary.  We  have 
very  little  of  that,  fortunately. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  I  understand  you.  then,  if  a  man  is  injured  in  your 
.service  you  carry  him  on  the  pay  roll  without  any  deductions? 

Mr.    HUXGERFORD.    YeS. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  HUXGERFOED.  That  would  depend ;  I  could  not  say  how  long  that  would 
be  done.  I  know  we  have  carried  a  man  injured  on  the  Pennsylvania  Limited — 
I  think  we  carried  him  some  six  months  and  paid  his  expenses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  rule  about  it?  I  do  not  care  for  any  spe- 
cific instances. 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Our  regulation  is  to  carry  their  time.  If  it  came  to  a  mat- 
ter outside  of  the  usual  custom  or  regulations,  it  would  be  taken  up  with  the 
pension  board  and  handled  on  its  merits. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  if  a  man  is  killed  in  the  service  what  is  done? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  We  have  his  body  prepared  and  brought  back  home,  or 
whatever  disposition  is  made  with  his  relatives  or  kin,  whatever  they  may 
suggest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  company  pay  anything  to  employees  as  com- 
pensation for  injuries  in  States  where  no  compensation  laws  are  in  force  other 
than  what  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Yes;  we  carry  the  time  of  our  men  injured  on  duty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  company  pay  compensation  under  the  work- 
men's compensation  act  of  New  York,  Illinois,  or  say  other  States  that  have 
them? 

Mr.  HUXGERFOED.  I  believe  we  do  in  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  I  don't  recall  what  was  done  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  in  California? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  I  can  not  say  about  those  States. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Do  you  know  about  any  of  the  other  States? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  No;  we  handle  our  men  independently  of  compensation 
laws.  I  know  our  men  injured  in  New  York  State  are  better  taken  care  of 
than  under  the  compensation  law,  because  that  does  not  carry  any  time  for  the 
first  two  weeks,  as  I  recall  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  pay  compensation  under  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  in  New  York? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  I  believe  we  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  do  you  not,  if  you  do  not,  pay  it  in  other  States? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Those  matters  are  han- 
dled in  our  legal  department,  with  our  assistant  general  superintendent,  when 
I  was  away  last  summer,  and  I  can  not  tell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  assistant  general  superintendent? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Mr.  Bostwick. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  system  of  pensions  have  you  in  your  company? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  We  all  retire  at  70  years  of  age — all  employees.  Any  em- 
ployee that  is  20  years  in  the  service,  who  becomes  incapacitated,  regardless 
of  his  age,  is  eligible  for  retirement  with  pension. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that  he  must  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
20  years,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  70? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Oh,  no;  I  say,  any  man  in  the  service  who  becomes  inca- 
pacitated, they  are  retired.  There  is  a  fixed  retirement  when  they  become  70 
years  of  age,  excepting  when  a  special  relief  or  change  is  made  by  the  president. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  20-year  term  of  service  have  to  intervene  in  the 
case  of  incapacity? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Yes,  sir.  Anybody  who  has  been  20  years  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  who  may  become  incapacitated,  is  eligible'for  retirement. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  machinery  for 
granting  these  pensions ;  have  you  a  pension  board  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  regular  pension  board,  appointed  by  the 
president,  to  whom  these  cases  are  presented. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  how  that  works. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Any  employee  who  is  eligible  for  the  pension  who,  I  say, 
has  been  20  years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  fills  out  a  regular  blank ;  a 
regular  blank  is  filled  out  and  submitted  to  the  board  for  it  to  act  upon. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  the  formation  of  the  board. 

Mr.  HUNGEKFORD.  The  board  consists  of  Mr.  Kramer 

Chairman  WALSH.  First,  is  it  appointed  by  the  president? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  members  has  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  I  think  five. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  requirement  that  the  members  of  that  board 
shall  be  connected  with  the  company,  or  have  any  particular  connection  with 
the  company? 

Mi-.  HUNGERFORD.  You  mean  requirement  of  the  board? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No ;  rules  of  your  company ;  what  limitation  is  placed 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  this  board,  if  any? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  None  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  of  any;  the  president  makes  the  appointments. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  company  are  concerned, 
he  could  appoint  an  outsider  on  the  pension  board? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  whether  he  could  or  not,  but  I  don't  imagine 
he  would  consider  doing  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  has  full  authority  to  appoint  the  men? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  compose  the  present  board?  Give  the  personnel 
of  the  present  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Mr.  Richmond  Dean,  vice  president ;  Le  Roy  Kramer, 
vice  president ;  Mr.  L.  S.  Taylor,  treasurer ;  William  Hough,  auditor ;  and  my- 
self. We  have  a  regular  pamphlet  in  regard  to  that  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
submit  to  you. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  do  so. 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  I  have  not  it  with  me,  but  will  submit  it  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would,  please. 

(The  witness  subsequently  submitted,  in  printed  form,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Pullman  Company  Pension  Plan,"  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
Nov.  13,  1913.  Effective  Jan.  1,  1914.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  rules  governing  the  payment  of  pensions  the  com- 
pany provides  that' the  board  of  pensions  may  withhold  or  entirely  discontinue 
1  tensions  in  cases  of  misconduct  or  acts  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  there  is  some  such  provision,  but  this  record  will 
show  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  car-service  employees  any  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pension  fund — the  porters  and  conductors? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  They  have  not ;  they  do  not  contribute  to  it  in  any  way ; 
it  is  all  voluntary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  a  fact — do  you  consider  that  con- 
ductors and  porters  running  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast  points  get 
enough  rest  en  route  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  good  physical  condition  and 
be  alert  and  be  efficient? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not.  The  company  is  not  a  believer  in  these  long  runs 
and  would  like  to  break  them,  and  have  broken  some  of  them ;  but  there  is  a 
strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  roads  and  the  men  themselves  to  our 
action  in  that  respect,  I  think  in  the  interests  of  the  service.  The  shorter 
runs  are  advisable.  We  have  broken  a  great  many  and  are  continuing  to  do 
so  as  we  can  work  the  matter  around  with  the  roads ;  it  is  my  idea  that  they 
should  all  be  broken. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  do  not  think  that  they  get  sufficient  rest? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  interest  of  the  service,  those  long 
runs  are  desirable  from  any  standpoint. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  the  men  want  them.  Have  they  petitioned  the 
company  for  them? 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  Whenever  the  long  runs  have  been  broken  they  have  taken 
it  up.  Take  the  Santa  Fe  runs.  The  Los  Angeles  Limited  was  broken  five  or 
six  years  ago  to  Albuquerque,  and  they  said  they  did  not  like  it  and  would  prefer 
to  run  through,  and  the  railroad  companies  were  insistent  that  they  should 
run  through.  I  should  imagine  if  we  attempt  to  break  the  run  of  the  Overland 
Limited  and  the  Los  Angeles  Limited  we  would  be  met  with  vigorous  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  roads;  but  my  feeling  is,  and  also  that  of  the  company, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  service  to  break  them  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  company  as  to  employing  mar- 
ried men  in  its  car-service  department?  Do  you  prefer  single  or  married  men? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  no  specific  regulation  in  that  respect.  The  men 
that  are  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work — that  is,  getting  new  men — are 
supposed  to  get  men  qualified  for  the  service,  but  there  is  no  requirement  as 
to  a  man  being  married  or  single. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  your  car-service  employees  trainmen  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  statute  limiting  hours  of  work  to  16? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Do  I  consider  them  as  trainmen? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.    HUNGERFORD.    No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  true  that  the  company  discontinued  the  practice  of 
equipping  its  car-service  men  with  lanterns  in  order  to  evade  this  law,  or  made 
any  other  change  in  the  rules  and  regulations  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  so.  We  have  discontinued  the  use  of 
lanterns  very  largely,  because  they  are  not  necessary ;  their  use  is  not  neces- 
sary, because  the  cars  are  now  generally  electric  lighted,  the  steps  and  all. 
There  seems  to  be  no  need  for  lanterns. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  company  took  no  steps  or  made  no  change  in  its 
equipment  or  rules  so  as  not  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  that  statute? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  porters  during  the  hours  of  duty  responsible  for 
thefts  committed  in  the  cars? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  responsible ;  they  are  supposed 
to  guard  the  cars  sufficiently.  It  is  understood  that  they  can  not  always  pre- 
vent sneak  thieves  in  the  guise  of  passengers  from  working. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  action  is  taken  as  to  disciplining  them,  or  anything 
else,  in  the  case  of  loss? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is  all  settled  on  its  merits  entirely,  whether  the  em- 
ployees on  the  car  were  alert  and  attentive  and  performing  their  duty,  the 
duties  incumbent  on  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  rule  of  the  company  as  to  the  duty  of  con- 
ductors in  regard  to  calling  at  the  office  of  the  district  superintendent  for  mail? 
You  might  describe  the  system  by  \vhich  the  company's  mail  is  transported,  if 
you  will. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  the  mail  is  carried  in  bags  between  the  various 
centers.  As  a  general  proposition  that  mail  is  delivered  to  the  cars  and  to 
the  conductors,  and  we  have  men  to  receive  it.  There  may  be  instances  where 
the  conductor  takes  the  mail  bag  to  the  superintendent's  office  or  may  call  for 
it.  That  may  be  so ;  I  think  likely  it  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  personal  information  about  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  no  fixed  rules  about  it.  Our  receiving  Cashier's 
office  and  the  district  superintendent's  office  are  generally  all  one,  and  if  the 
man  has  to  go  to  the  receiving  cashier's  office  to  report  he  usually  carries  the 
mail. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  the  average  mileage  for  Pullman  conductors 
and  porters  compare  with  the  average  mileage  for  passenger  railroad  con- 
ductors, brakemen,  and  flagmen?  Have  you  ever  compared  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  passenger  trainmen  average  not  more 
than  5,000  or  5,500  miles  as  against  10,000  to  20,000  miles  a  month  for  Pullman 
conductors  and  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  should  say  that  those  latter  figures  were  rather  excessive, 
but,  as  I  said  to  you,  we  have  not  made  calculations  of  the  number  of  miles 
made  by  the  car-service  employees,  so  I  would  not  assume  to  say  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it,  or  give  the  commission  an  idea 
as  to  that? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFOKD.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  Continental  Casualty 
Co.  or  the  Fidelity  Casualty  Co.  and  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOEU.  No ;  I  can  safely  say  there  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  Pullman  Co.  have  any  arrangement  with  either 
of  these  casualty  companies  by  which  car-service  employees  are  urged  to  take 
out  insurance  in  them? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  urged  to  take  out  insurance. 
There  are  three  companies,  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.  and  two  casualty  com- 
panies who  have  submitted  a  form  of  insurance  that  we  think  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  men,  and  the  Pullman  Co.  makes  the  collections,  at  the  request  of 
the  men,  for  them.  We  had  previously  considerable  trouble  with  insurance 
companies  taking  advantage  of  technicalities  in  case  of  injury,  and  the  matter 
was  gone  into,  and  these  companies  who  submitted  the  best  form  were  accepted 
to  take  out  insurance  with  the  men,  where  the  company  makes  the  collections. 
The  men  can  insure  in  any  company  they  like,  but  the  Pullman  Co.  will  only 
make  collections  at  the  request  of  the  men  and  attend  to  the  detail  work  on 
the  part  of  such  insurance  companies  that  submit  a  form  that  the  Pullman  Co. 
thinks  fully  protects  its  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  those  three  companies  for  which  these  deductions  are 
made  are  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Co.,  the  Continental  Casualty  Co.,  and  the 
Fidelity  Casualty  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  these  deductions  are  made  on  orders  from  the  indi- 
vidual men? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  on  orders  from  the  men  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  what  means  do  the  porters,  what  means  are  provided 
for.  the  porters  getting  their  meals  while  on  the  road? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  no  special  provisions  for  that.  Of  course,  they 
have  to  get  their  meals  the  same  way  the  passengers  do.  The  passengers  are 
always  afforded  an  opportunity  to  get  their  meals,  and  the  porters  have  the 
same  opportunity. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  special  arrangement  made  by  the  company, 
or  endeavored  to  be  made  by  the  company,  to  have  their  meals  provided  at 
reduced  rates? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  what  that  is. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  There  are  a  good  many  roads  maintaining  a  rate  of  25  cents 
to  our  employees,  and  there  are  others  that  charge  a  higher  percentage.  We 
have  taken  it  up  with  a  number  of  the  roads  and  suggested  to  them  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  they  are  so  insistent  on  the  men  running  through  with  their 
cars  that  they  ought  to  be  liberal  with  the  men  in  regard  to  furnishing  them 
meals  in  the  dining  car.  A  number  of  them  have  taken  the  position  that  they 
could  not  afford  our  men  any  better  arrangement  than  they  do  their  own,  but 
it  has  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  own  men  usually  run  between  divi- 
sion points  only  and  get  their  meals  at  home.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  railroad 
companies  ought  to  go  to  any  expense  to  feed  our  men,  yet  they  should  give 
them  as  low  a  rate  as  they  can,  and  come  out  whole  on  the  dining  cars  on  the 
through  trains,  since  they  are  so  insistent  on  the  men  running  through,  and  a 
number  of  them  have  done  so  in  the  last  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  book  of  rules  here,  Mr.  Hun- 
gerf ord  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  submit  it  to  us? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  here  it  is.     [Witness  hands  book  to  Chairman  Walsh.] 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  notice  on  page  8  of  this  book  of  rules,  under  the  heading 
"  General  instructions,"  "  Employees  are  subordinate  to  all  officers  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  railroad  companies  as  train  employees."  To  what  extent  are  con- 
ductors and  porters  under  the  orders  of  the  railway  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  covered  generally  in  our  agreement  with  the  roads, 
that  our  men  are  subordinate  to  their  employees  and  governed  by  their  train 
regulations.  The  train  conductor  is  in  charge  of  the  train ;  he  is  the  only  man 
who  has  any  police  jurisdiction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  far  may  railroad  officers  or  employees  go  in  repri- 
manding, reporting,  suspending,  or  discharging  Pullman  employees? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that.  Some  of  the 
agreements  with  the  roads  provide  that  if  the  men  do  not  perform  their  duties 
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in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  railroads  the  roads  can  request  their  with- 
drawal from  their*  service ;  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  wrould  include — that  would  be  the  entire  interpreta- 
tion of  that  rule,  so  far  as  the  railroad  companies  are  concerned?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  employee  of  a  railroad  company  in  charge  of  a  train  otherwise  has 
any  disciplinary  control  over  your  employees? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Nothing  more  than  would  affect  the  operation  of  the  train 
during  that  time;  they  can  not  discipline  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  page  8  of  the  book  of  rules,  and  I  find  this  [reads] : 

"  The  company  requires  of  employees  the  very  best  service  possible  under  all 
conditions.  A  system  of  discipline  by  record  has  been  adopted,  whereby  sus- 
pension from  duty  with  loss  of  pay  is  avoided.  Employees  guilty  of  any  dere- 
liction of  duty  or  breach  of  rules  will  be*  disciplined  by  reprimand  or  book 
suspension.  An  individual  record  is  kept  of  each  employee,  and  every  case 
of  carelessness,  negligence,  or  improper  conduct  will  be  noted  on  this  record 
and  the  usual  penalty  assessed  and  entered  on  the  books,  the  employee  continu- 
ing at  work  without  loss  of  pay.  A  perfect  record  is  one  against  which  no  un- 
favorable entry  has  been  made.  A  clear  record  is  one  where  the  unfavorable 
entries  have  been  extinguished  by  subsequent  good  service.  In  each  case  where 
reprimand  or  suspension  is  noted  against  an  employee  he  will  be  notified.  No 
suspension  will  be  made  for  less  than  5  days  or  more  than  15  days. 

"  1.  A  reprimand  will  be  extinguished  by  three  months'  clear  record. 

"  2.  Five  days'  suspension  will  be  extinguished  by  six  months'  clear  record. 

"  3.  Ten  days'  suspension  will  be  extinguished  by  nine  months'  clear  record, 

"  4.  Fifteen  days'  suspension  will  be  extinguished  by  one  year's  clear  record. 

"  When  an  employee's  record  shows  frequent  delinquencies  and  a  number  of 
penalties  assessed  against  him,  his  case  will  be  given  special  consideration,  and 
dismissal  may  follow  on  account  of  unsatisfactory  service  in  general,  although 
no  single  offense  might  warrant  such  extreme  action. 

"  Disloyalty,  dishonesty,  intemperance,  immorality,  insubordination,  incom- 
petency,  discourtesy  to  passengers,  gross  carelessness,  false  reports,  or  conceal- 
ing facts  concerning  investigations,  etc.,  will  subject  the  offender  to  dismissal." 

I  wish  you  would  please  describe  what  is  meant  by  "disloyalty." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  should  say  a  man  that  was  working  against  the  com- 
pany's interests  was  disloyal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  In  any  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  the  joining  of  a  labor  union  constitute  disloyalty? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  would  not  in  my  opinion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  page  10  of  the  book  of  rules  we  find  this  [reading] : 

"Conductors  have  jurisdiction  over  all  employees  and  cars;  and  unless  they 
require  those  under  them  to  properly  perform  their  duty  they  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  entry  as  the  offenders,  except  where  they  are  unable  to  exact  obedi- 
ence, and  report  to  that  effect  is  promptly  made  to  the  district  superintendent" 

State  how  frequently  that  is  enforced  by  your  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  conductor  is  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  in  charge  of 
the  porter.  If  the  porter  is  grossly  negligent  and  the  conductor  allows  it  to  go 
on  and  makes  no  attempt  to  correct  it,  he  is  equally  responsible  with  the  porter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  another  rule  on  page  10  as  follows  [reading] : 

"  Employees  must  be  neat  and  cleanly  in  personal  appearance ;  wear  clean 
linen  and  have  clothing  brushed  and  shoes  polished.  The  uniforms  designated 
by  the  company  must  be  worn  on  duty,  but  not  when  off  duty.  The  uniforms 
must  be  made  by  tailors  selected  by  the  company,  and  no  deviation  in  style  or 
specifications  wrill  be  permitted.  White  collars  must  always  be  worn." 

What  inspection  of  uniforms  is  made? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Uniforms  are  inspected,  I  think,  monthly;  it  may  be  quar- 
terly ;  at  the  time  they  are  paid. 

Chairman  WALSH.  By  whom? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  By  the  district  superintendent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  pays  for  the  uniforms  worn  by  conductors  and 
porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  company  furnishes  free  uniforms  when  they  are  10 
years  in  the  service ;  before  that  time  they  pay  for  them  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  pays  for  the  white  jackets  worn  by  the  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  are  the  tailors  selected  by  the  company  to  make 
these  uniforms? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  They  are  made  now  by  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  in  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  the  employees  of  the  Pullman  Co.  been 
required  to  purchase  uniforms  of  that  firm? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  that  has  been;  I  could  not 
tell  you ;  it  is  8  or  10  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  makes  the  contract  for  the  price? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Our  director  of  purchases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  price  of  a  porter's  uniform? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  I  tli ink  about  $24;  $22,  I  think,  for  the  porter's  uniform 
and  the  conductor's  uniform  about  $24,  I  should  judge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  for  the  conductor's  uniform? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  About  $24;  I  won't  give  you  that  as  an  exact  figure;  but 
that  is  my  recollection ;  $24.50,  I  think. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  the  conductor's? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  submit  that  to  us  definitely? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Yes. 

(Immediately  after  recess  of  this  day's  hearings,  Mr.  Hungerford  read  into 
his  testimony  the  information  requested.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  any  connection 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  employees  of  the  Pullman  Co.  get  these  direct  from 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  do  they? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  They  have  tailors  all  over  the  country — that  is,  they  ap- 
point men  to  take  the  measurements  and  then  they  put  in  application  at  the 
district  office  for  the  uniforms  and  they  come  to  them  direct  in  that  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  any  change  made  in  the  price  of  the 
uniforms  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  getting  cheaper;  they  are  cheaper  this 
year  than  last  year  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  I  can't  tell  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  makes  the  arrangements? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  The  director  of  purchases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  how  much  profit  Marshall  Field  £  Co.  make 
out  of  the  uniforms? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  men  have  anything  to  say  about  the  price  of  them 
whatever  ? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOBD.  They  do  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  they  furnished  to  the  men  at  cost  price? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  They  are  furnished  at  a  low  price  considering  the  quality 
of  the  goods ;  I  think  they  are  very  reasonable. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  they  furnished  to  the  men  at  the  same  price 
that  they  are  furnished  to  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that  at  all ;  the  agree- 
ment is  made  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  as  to  the  price  they  will  make  the 
uniforms  for,  but  the  Pullman  Co.  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  receiving 
any  of  the  revenue. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  All  of  the  profit  that  is  made  goes  to  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  None  goes  to  your  company? 

Mr.    HUNGERFOED.    No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  page  16,  of  the  book  of  rules,  the  company  says 
[reading] : 

"  Employees  must  not  in  any  manner  endeavor  to  influence  passengers  in 
favor  of  any  hotel  or  route  of  travel,  and  must  not  under  any  circumstances 
criticize  the  railway  service." 

Is  that  rule  enforced? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is,  or  we  have  our  attention  called  to  it  strongly  by  the 
roads;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not — is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Pullman  conductors 
are  expected  by  the  company  officials  to  receive  favors  from  hotels,  such  as 
reduced  rates  or  free  lodging? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  No,  sir ;  it  used  to  be  pretty  general  that  railroad  and 
Pullman  conductors  were  sought  after  by  hotels,  but  those  conditions  are 
changed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  Pullman-car  porters  exposed  to  the  danger  of  in- 
fection or  contagion  through  waiting  on  and  making  up  the  berths  of  travelers 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  and  infectious  diseases? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  of  that  kind 
shows  they  are  not.  Our  director  of  sanitation  has  gone  into  that,  and  the 
record  shows  they  are  not.  Our  cars  are  kept  in  a  strictly  sanitary  condition; 
and,  the  fact  is,  that  the  conditions  to  the  traveler  on  our  cars  are  better 
usually  than  in  his  own  home.  Some  people  who  ride  in  our  cars  are  sick, 
but  if  the  regulations  are  observed  there  is  no  danger  of  contamination. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  made  an  investigation  of  that  through  your 
sanitary  department  and  that  is  what  you  have  found? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  on  page  20  of  the  book  of  rules  is  this  f  reads]  : 

"  Conductors  when  off  duty  should  occupy  an  tipper  berth  whenever  available." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  purpose  of  that  is  that  we  had  a  great  many  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  passengers  of  their  inability  to  secure  lower  berths, 
claiming  that  the  conductors  withheld  them  for  their  own  personal  benefit.  It 
came  up  in  the  railroad  commission  and  an  open  statement  was  made,  that  our 
conductors  were  holding  back  lower  berths  for  their  own  use.  There  are  also 
many  cases  where  space  is  reserved  by  passengers  to  be  taken  up  en  route. 
Other  passengers  would  get  on  the  cars  and  make  application  for  a  berth  and 
would  be  told  that  none  were  available ;  some,  berths  were  reserved  to  be  taken 
up  down  the  line,  and  in  some  of  those  cases  the  passengers  who  reserved  the 
berths  en  route  would  not  get  on.  This  happened  often  after  the  passengers 
had  retired,  and  in  the  morning  they  would  see  our  conductor  coming  out  of  the 
berth,  and,  of  course,  under  those  circumstances  no  argument  would  satisfy  the 
passenger  that  that  berth  was  not  held  out  by  the  conductor  for  his  own 
special  benefit.  And  the  complaints  were  numerous — many  through  commis- 
sions— and  finally  this  plan  was  devised  of  requiring  the  conductors  to  occupy 
upper  berths.  An  upper  berth  is  just  as  comfortable  as  a  lower  berth ;  in  fact, 
more  so ;  it  is  farther  away  fro  mtlie  trucks  and  the  air  is  purer.  It  may  be  a 
little  less  convenient  to  retire  into  and  out  of,  but  In  that  respect  we  felt  that 
the  traveling  public  should  be,  given  the  advantage  of  the  lower  berths  in  order 
that  no  complaints  of  the  kind  mentioned  might  be  made. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  by  the  commission  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS 2    P.    M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  Mr.  Hungerford  present?  Please  take  the  chair,  Mr. 
Hungerford. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  commission  the  pension  plan. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  And  in  regard  to  the  conductors'  uniforms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  was  to  give  you  correct  data  on  that.  I  find  that  the 
conductors'  winter  uniform  is  $19.75,  porters'  $18.75;  summers  $18.25  for  con- 
ductors and  $17.75  for  porters.  I  would  add  in  that  connection  that  the  com- 
pany pays  the  same  price  for  the  uniforms  that  it  furnishes  those  over  10  years 
in  the  service  as  is  paid  by  the  men  in  service  a  shorter  period.  That,  I  think, 
answers  your  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  I  thmk  you  are  mistaken  about  the  porters'  winter 
rate.  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention  to  the  error,  because  the  prices  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  Marshall  Field  shows  that  to  have  been  $18.50  instead  of  $18.75. 
Might  you  not  also  be  mistaken  about  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No — which — $18.50  was  the  conductors'  for  the  last  sum- 
mer— 1914 — but  not  for  the  coming  summer;  $18.25  for  the  coming  summer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  I  see;  it  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Since  last  summer. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  winter  uniform  of  the  porters  been  changed  from 
$18.50  to  $18.75?  Marshall  Field  gave  us  $18.50  for  porters'  winter  uniforms, 
and  you  give  $18.75. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  give  that  as  the  purchasing  agent  has  furnished  it  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  winter  of  1914  and  1915 — conductors'  uniform  $19.75  and 
porters'  $18.75. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  we  have  had  submitted  to  us  the  general  instructions 
given  by  you.  It  is  short,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you — under  date  of  September  1, 
1914.  [Reads  :~J 

"  For  employees  on  cars  of  the  Pullman  Co. :  The  instructions  contained  here- 
in are  for  the  general  guidance  of  car  employees,  but  should  not  be  enforced  in 
such  manner  as  to  defeat  the  object  intended,  namely,  to  popularize  the  service. 
The  most  important  feature  to  be  observed  at  all  times  is  to  satisfy  and  please 
passengers.  In  case  they  request  privileges  that  can  not  be  legally  or  properly 
granted  they  should  be  politely  informed  that  the  request  falls  outside  of 
your  jurisdiction.  Never  say  that  the,  rules  of  the  company  prevent  compliance. 
L.  S.  Hungerford,  general  superintendent." 

Mr.  HTTNGEEFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  now,  you  gave  that  general  order? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  one  offense  for  which  I  notice  you  suspend  for  15 
days  is  "  discourtesy,  indifference,  or  inattention  to  passengers."  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  so.  Our  chief  service  inspector  will  bring  over  a  list 
of  suspensions  himself.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  your  men  are  not  allowed  to  explain  to  the  passenger 
that  a  request  is  in  violation  of  the  company's  rules? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  wish  to  explain  that.  New  men  entering  the  service,  and 
others  who  lack — who  show  a  lack  of  disposition  to  comply  with  the  requests  of 
passengers  frequently  cloak  themselves  under  the  statement  that  it  is  against 
the  rules.  I  saw  a  case  here  the  other  day;  a  passenger  came  down  from  St. 
Paul  and  wanted  an  extra  blanket,  and  the  porter  told  him  he  couldn't  furnish 
it,  because  it  was  against  the  rules.  Well,  of  course,  that  irritated  the  passenger 
very  much.  There  was  nothing  against  any  rules  about  it  to  prohibit  him  from 
furnishing  a  blanket,  if  he  did  so ;  but  you  will  find  that,  especially  in  the  case 
of  new  conductors  and  new  porters,  they  will  use  that  expression  that  it  is 
against  the  rules ;  and  the  expression  "  against  the  rules  "  is  very  offensive  to 
passengers.  That  is  the  whole  situation  in  regard  to  that. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Well,  as  between  the  man  and  the  company,  does  not  that 
shift  the  responsibility  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  man,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to 
say  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  company 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  Well,  he  can  say  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  the  request  you  give  him  is  to  tell  them  that  it  falls 
entirely  outside  of  his  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes ;  that  ought  to  cover  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  he  must  never  say  that  it  is  in  violation  of  a  rule  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  he  is  to  avoid  that  expression,  which  is  offensive  to 
passengers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  but  you  give  this  specifically,  do  you  not ;  or  you  did 
when  you  began  September  1 :  "  Never  say  that  the  rules  of  the  company  prevent 
compliance." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  suspend  a  man  15  days  for  discourtesy,  indiffer- 
ence, or  inattention  to  passengers. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  when  a  difficulty  arises,  or  a  contention  arises,  and 
the  passenger  claims  that  a  porter,  for  instance,  is  discourteous,  how  do  you 
arrive  at  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  arrive  at  it  by  hearing  what  the  employee  has  to  say. 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Do  you  take  the  passenger's  word  or  the 
porter's  word? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Every  case  is  determined  on  its  merits,  just  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  do  so.  It  is  the  district  superintendent  who  investigates  these  mat- 
ters directly  with  the  employee — and  the  inspector,  too — and  he  reports  to  the 
chief  service  inspector.  We  do  know7  that  some  passengers  are  irritable  and 
exaggerate,  and  an  employee  is  given  every  possible  opportunity 
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Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (continuing).  That,  of  course,  inattention  or  discourtesy  to 
passengers  is  where  they  are  striking  cases.  Just  a  mere  form  of  reply  off- 
hand is  not  considered  as  treatment  with  discourtesy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  how  was  it  determined?  Suppose  the  porter,  now, 
says  he  was  not  discourteous  and  the  passenger  says  he  v»as,  and  that  his  man- 
ner was  offensive,  and  so  forth.  HowT  do  you  determine  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is  determined  very  largely,  of  course,  by  what  the  porter 
has  to  say,  and  the  passenger.  Then,  if  they  do  not  agree — the  statements,  as  far 
as  possible — in  a  great  many  or  a  majority  of  the  cases,  where  the  complaints 
are  made  of  inattention  or  discourtesy  to  the  passenger,  we  have  somebody  to 
call  on  the  passenger  and  explain  to  the  passenger  what  the  employee  has  to 
say  and  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  statements.  The  passenger  is  generally 
pretty  fair  and  not  inclined  to  exaggerate,  I  think.  We  give  the  man  every 
opportunity.  We  call  on  the  passenger  for  reasons  to  straighten  out  these  things 
and  satisfy  both  sides. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  send  an  inspector  to  the  passenger? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  we  send  an  inspector  or  a  representative.  If  it  happens 
to  be  a  representative  who  is  more  convenient  we  have  him  go  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  this  book  suspension  carried  by  the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  man  does  not  have  his  credits  or  demerits  go  over  into 
the  following  year? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Xo,  sir ;  it  is  the  calendar  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  calendar  year.  So,  if  a  15  days'  suspension  is  in- 
flicted, now,  any  time  after  July  it  is  impossible 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  It  debars  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  debars  him? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well 

Chairman  WALSH.  And,  likewise,  5  days'  suspension  inflicted  upon  him  after 
the  1st  of  September. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No;  yes — well,  that  would  be  after  six  months;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  the  five  days'  suspensions  are  inflicted  for  the 
following  reasons,  are  they  not  [reading] : 

"Failure  to  promptly  answer  bells.  Failure  to  turn  lights  after  passengers 
have  retired,  and  at  proper  time  in  the  morning.  Failure  to  wipe  handrailings 
and  sweep  platforms  " 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  list;  I  can  get  that  list,  if  you  will 
excuse  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wish  you  would  check  it  off,  if  you  please, 
because  we  don't  want  to  take  time  of  the  other  witnesses  on  it. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  that  is  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  we  want  to  have  as  many  matters  undisputed  as 
possible.  That  is  issued,  I  believe  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Davis,  chief  service  inspector. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Take  No.  3  [reading]  : 

"  Failure  to  wipe  handrailings  and  sweep  platforms. 

"  Failure  to  solicit  buffet  orders. 

"  Failure  to  properly  ventilate  and  keep  " 

Eight  there;  are  they  supposed  to  solicit  orders  from  the  buffet  from  all 
passengers? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  where  we  have  buffets ;  but  they  are  so  few 
now  that  is  hardly  of  much  moment.  Our  buffet  service  is  getting  less  and  less 
all  the  time,  but  where  we  have  it  they  are  supposed  to  go  around  and  pass  the 
menu  card  to  the  passengers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  solicitation  that  is  meant,  to  pass  menu  cards? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  buffets  in  which  alcoholic  drinks  are 
served  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  it  does  not.  It  means  the  buffet  cars  where  the  passen- 
gers get  light  lunch. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Don't  solicit  or  serve  alcoholic  liquors? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  not  at  all  on  our  sleepers  or  parlor  cars. 

Chairman  WALSH  [reading]  : 

"  Failure  to  properly  ventilate  and  keep  cars  in  cleanly  and  tidy  condition. 

"  Failure  to  properly  answer  name  when  posted. 

"  Failure  to  wire  or  incorrectly  wire  vacant  space  messages. 
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"  Failure  to  supervise  porter's  work  and  correct  same  where  necessary. 
"  Failure  to  supervise  buffet  service. 

"  Failure  to  comply  with  rules  relative  to  method  of  awakening  passengers. 
"  Failure  to   comply   with   rules   relative   to   reporting   accidents,    losses,    or 
unusual  incidents. 

'  Failure  to  fasten  safety  cords." 

'  Failure  to  report  duplicate  sales  whether  passenger  is  taken  care  of  or  not. 
'  Failure  to  search  cars  at  destination. 

'  Failure  to  check  and  sign  for  linen  in  accordance  with  regulations?. 
'  Failure  to  be  out  for  reception  of  passengers  and  assisting  passengers  with 
baggage. 

"  Failure  to  issue  call  cards  or  slips  and  call  passengers  as  directed. 
"  Failure  to  request  passengers  to  step  to  end  of  aisle  to  be  brushed. 
"  Failure  to  maintain  quiet  at  night  or  allowing  passengers  to  be  disturbed 
by  loud  talking,  slamming  doors,  making  unnecessary  noises  in  handling  berths 
at  night,  or  putting  them  away  at  too  early  an  hour  in  the  morning. 

"  Failure  in  using  accommodations  and  equipment  other  than  those  desig- 
nated. 

"  Visiting  between  employees  while  en  route." 

Now,  are  there  any  others  not  mentioned  there,  and  for  which  five  days' 
suspension  is  inflicted? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOHD.  That  is  all  I  know  of;  but  of  course  there  may  be  some 
others  come  up.  Discipline  would  be  governed  on  a  line  with  this;  but  that  is 
supposed  to  cover  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  district  superintendents  supposed  or  authorized 
to  issue  rules  from  time  to  time — specific  rules? 
Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  They  are  not  supposed  to;  no. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  are  they  permitted  to? 
Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  No;  they  are  not  permitted. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  they  do  issue  them,  are  reports  required  to  be  made 
to  the  general  manager? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  They  are  not  supposed  to  issue  them — net  expected  to  issue 
them — not  permitted  to  issue  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  publications  of  the 
district  superintendent  at  Omaha,  entitled  "Things  to  Do"  and  "Things  Not 
to  Do." 

Mr.  HFNGETCFORD.  No ;  it  was  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  R.  C.  Johnson  is  your  district  superintendent  there  at 
Omaha? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  District  superintendent;   yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Under  date  of  August  17,  1014,  have  you  noticed  two 
publications  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  conductors  and  porters  entitled  "  Things  to  Do  " 
and  "Things  Not  to  Do"? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  whose  attention — what  individual's  attention  should 
such  a  matter  as  that  be  called  to? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  the  contents  of  this  so-called  docu- 
ment are,  but  I  assume  it  is  a  resume  of  the  features  that  are  covered  by  the 
general  regulations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  them  a  little  later. 
I  wondered  if  you  knew. 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  No ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  inflict  10  days'  suspension  for  failure  to  turn 
in  lost  property.     [Reads:] 
"  Smoking  on  duty. 
"  Sleeping  on  duty. 
"  Leaving  cars  unguarded." 
That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  That  is  according  to  this 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Well,  now,  that  third  paragraph  says, 
"  Sleeping  on  duty." 

WTould  that  apply  to  a  porter  sleeping  through  the  night  or  day? 
Mr.  HUNGERFORD'.  Well,  that  would  apply  to  his  sleeping  on  duty  ;  when  he 
is  supposed  to  be  on  duty ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  it  a  fact  that  you  find  it  frequently  an  impossi- 
bility with  these  men  to  keep  them  awake  on  these  long  runs  where  they  have 
only  three  or  four  hours  per  night  sleep? 
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Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  "Well,  I  would  not  say — on  these  long  runs  it  is  difficult  for 
them.  I  do  know  that  they  sleep,  and  we  do  know  that  it  is  countenanced. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  discretion  under  that  rule  3  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  shall  inflict  that  10  days'  book  suspension  on  them,  who 
exercises  that  discretion? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Those  cases  are  all  passed  on  by  the  chief  service  inspector, 
who  does,  I  think,  give  full  consideration  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  that  rule  is  waived  in  connection  with  a 
long  trip  like  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  it  is  where  the  circumstances  seem  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  man  is  doing  his  best — to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  it  be  waived  in  any  case  where  a  man  has  three  or 
four  hours  per  night  of  sleep;  would  it  be  inflicted  in  such  cases? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  say  it  would  be  passed  upon  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  suppose  the  circumstance  was  that  the  second  day 
out  the  man  had  retired  at  11.30  and  resumed  duty  at  3,  o'clock  that  night, 
and  the  next  night  he  retired  at  12  o'clock  and  resumed  duty  at  3  o'clock, 
that  second  night,  and  was  then  found  asleep  in  the  body  of  the  car,  or  in  the 
smoking  room  or  some  place  the  next  day,  would  it  be  inflicted? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  would  not  be  inflicted  unless  it  was  a  willful  violation 
of  the  instructions.  If  he  had  just  fallen  asleep — now,  if  he  was  supposed  to 
be  on  duty  at  that  time  and  went  to  a  drawing  room  and  went  to  sleep  he 
would  probably  be  suspended;  if  he  took  his  pillow  and  a  blanket  and  left 
the  car  unguarded  and  went  off  duty  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  on  duty 
willfully,  he  should  probably  and  would  probably  have  the  penalty  inflicted. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  it  is  not  inflicted  when  the  porter  is  found  asleep 
jn  the  car,  but  not  with  a  blanket  or  pillow? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  it  is  not  inflicted  if  he  drops  off  to  sleep  at  all ;  if  he 
just  drops  off  asleep,  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  the  15  days'  book  suspension  is  inflicted  for  the  fol- 
lowing derelictions  [reading] : 

"  Discourtesy,  indifference,  or  inattention  to  passengers. 

"  Soliciting  fees  from  passengers. 

"  Drinking  on  duty. 

"Carrying  passengers  beyond  destination  or  getting  short  of  destination.'* 

That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  in  this  circular  from  Mr. 
Johnson  of  "Things  to  Do."  [Reading:] 

"Always  wear  clean  linen. 

"  Have  your  uniform  cleaned  and  pressed  up. 

"  Keep  your  shoes  polished. 

"  Black  passengers*  shoes." 

Have  you  seen  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  last  is  "  black  passengers'  shoes." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  this  is  to  the  porters,  I  assume? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  this  is  to  the  j>orters. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  : 

"Dust  passengers'  clothing,  asking  them  to  step  aside. 

"Call  out  stations  when  trains  enter  terminal  stations  or  on  route. 

"  Tender  pillows  to  passengers. 

"  Tender  hat  bags  to  lady  passengers. 

"  Keep  washstands  cleaned  up. 

"  Keep  cuspidors  cleaned  up. 

"  Keep  your  lockers  cleaned  up,  clean  papers  on  the  shelves. 

"  Keep  clean  jackets  with  full  set  of  buttons. 

"  Have  lanterns  lighted  at  night  and  in  position  for  immediate  use. 

"  Keep  soiled  linen  picked  up. 

"  Keep  plenty  of  clean  towels  in  the  racks. 

"  Keep  whisk  brooms  in  the  toilet  room. 

"  Fasten  all  berth  safety  cords. 

"  Light  your  night  lamps  when  other  lights  are  lighted. 

"  Answer  bells  promptly. 

**  Answer  questions  of  all  passengers  courteously  and  intelligently. 
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"  Courtesy  is  the  best  thing  you  can  give  passengers  and  have  in  stock.  It 
costs  you  the  least  and  gives  best  results. 

"  Wipe  window  sills  often. 

"  Guard  cars  closely. 

"Assist  passengers  with  ladder  when  getting  in  and  out  of  upper  berths. 

"  Make  up  berths  promptly  at  night. 

"  Be  out  at  all  stations  where  trains  stop  to  receive  passengers  and  assist 
with  the  baggage. 

"  Properly  regulate  ventilation. 

"  Look  closely  after  the  regulation  of  the  Garland  ventilators,  those  marked 
'  V '  to  be  opened,  or  part  of  them  closed,  as  the  weather  will  indicate. 

"  Temperature  of  your  cars  should  be  regulated  by  steam  in  the  winter 
months,  to  be  introduced  through  the  inlet  valve  in  the  heater  room. 

"  Keep  combs  and  brushes  clean. 

"  Turn  out  lights  promptly  after  passengers  have  retired. 

"  Have  equipment  box  supplied  at  all  times  at  home  station. 

"  Keep  uniform  coats  buttoned  while  on  duty. 

"  Read  station  order  books,  sign  them,  and  be  sure  you  understand  the  orders 
and  comply  with  them.  If  not  understood,  call  at  the  office  for  an  explanation. 

"  Render  all  assistance  possible  to  lady  passengers  and  children,  especially 
old  ladies  and  men  and  sick  passengers. 

"  Wire  vacancies  according  to  local  instructions. 

"  Use  camp  stool  at  the  end  of  aisle  at  night  to  guard  cars. 

"  Pull  down  all  window  shades  at  night  when  starting  to  make  down  berths. 

"  Wipe  deflectors  and  screens  before  placing  them  in  windows  and  lockers. 

"  Conductors  to  sleep  in  upper  berths ;  porters  in  smoking  room  or  upper 
No.  1." 

Do  you  recognize  all  those  as  being  taken  from 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD  (interrupting).  Those  are  our  general  practice;  I  don't 
know  as  to  whether  they  are  all  rules,  but  they  are  in  general  practice. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  are  district  superintendents  authorized  to  issue  such 
matters  as  that  Omaha  general  circular? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  he  would  be  as  long  as  they  did  not  conflict  with  any 
existing  instruction. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  : 

"  Read  rules  and  instructions  contained  in  front  pages  of  rate  book. 

"  Comply  with  instructions  relative  to  signing  back  of  linen  cards  when  placed 
in  charge  of  car  after  counting  linen. 

"  Always  carry  screw  driver  in  equipment  box. 

"  Comply  with  the  instructions  relative  to  turning  over  cash  with  reports 
when  en  route,  deposit  en  route  slip  form. 

"  Comply  with  the  instructions  relative  to  checking  equipment  on  car  to  know, 
if  asked,  whether  car  has  full  stock  or  not. 

"  Place  all  portiere  curtains  in  upper  berth  No.  2 ;  not  in  lockers. 

"  When  on  cars  having  electric  lights,  see  that  the  connecter  up  at  front  end 
of  car  is  taken  down  and  put  in  locker. 

"  Comply  with,  instructions  as  to  handling  breakfast  call  cards. 

"  Keep  working  office  diagrams  worked  up  at  all  times  to  indicate  just  what 
space  is  occupied ;  see  order  posted  June  2,  1914." 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  others.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to 
such  publication  by  district  superintendents  other  than  the  Omaha  man? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  but,  as  I  say,  there  is  nothing  there  that 
differs  from  our  general  instructions.  He  had  that  printed  out  instead  of 
giving  it  to  the  employees  verbally.  That  is  about  the  only  difference. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  saves  him,  I  suppose,  some  labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  within  the  general  scope. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  of  your  instructions  to  him? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  would  a  failure  to  do  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in 
there  call  for  discipline  on  the  suspension  book? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  they  would  come  in — many  of  those— some  of  them, 
I  should  think — I  can  not  carry  them  all  in  my  mind — would  come  in  under 
reprimand.  I  don't  see  any  there  that  would  come  in  under  suspension. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  whom  do  the  charges  of  dereliction  go  directly?  Sup- 
pose a  man  was  accused,  now,  of  having  committed  any  of  those  things,  who 
would  get  the  information? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Come  to  the  chief  service  inspector. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  district  superintendent  would  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  would  be  taken  up  with  him  then  to  take  up  with 
the  employee.  Or  it  might  come  to  the  district  superintendent  first  and  then 
to  the  chief  service  inspector.  But  perhaps  it  would  come  to  the  chief  service 
inspector  himself — that  is,  if  it  was  on  a  complaint  made  by  some  outside 
person. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  will  read  the  "  Things  Not  to  Do,"  and  I  would  like 
you  to  follow  them  closely,  because  I  am  going  to  follow  that  with  the  same 
question,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  doing  of  any  of  these  things  would  subject  a 
man  to  discipline  or  not.  [Reading:] 

"  To  conductors  and  porters : 

"  Don't  chew  tobacco. 

"  Don't  chew  gum  on  duty. 

"  Don't  carry  a  toothpick  in  your  mouth  on  duty. 

"  Don't  smoke  or  drink  on  duty. 

"  Don't  wear  soiled  linen. 

"  Don't  sleep  on  duty. 

"  Don't  wear  jackets  with  one  button. 
'  Don't  visit  with  porters  in  other  cars. 
'  Don't  leave  cars  unguarded  at  any  time  day  or  night. 
'  Don't  handle  woodwork  with  bare  hands,  always  use  a  cloth. 
'  Don'  wear  a  towel  or  handkerchief  around  your  neck  instead  of  a  collar. 
'  Don't  lean  against  car  when  receiving  passengers  or  standing  at  a  terminal 
station;  stand  up  straight — look  pleasant. 

"  Don't  make  unnecessary  noise  in  moving  about  the  cars  at  night. 

"  Don't  step  on  seats  or  arm  rests  when  making  up  or  putting  away  berths. 

"  Don't  wear  a  frown  on  your  face. 

"  Don't  use  low  and  vulgar  language. 

"  Don't  enter  drawingroom,  stateroom,  or  ladies'  toilet  room  before  knocking. 

"  Don't  put  away  berths  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  awakening  other 
passengers. 

"  Don't  put  away  berths  in  the  morning  before  asking  passengers  to  do  so. 

"  Don't  accept  effects  from  passengers  and  put  them  in  lockers  for  safe- 
keeping. 

"  Don't  leave  stepladder  in  passageway  or  aisle  of  car  at  night  after  it  has 
been  used.  Place  it  in  the  locker. 

"  Don't  leave  grips  and  suit  cases  in  the  aisles  or  passageway  if  they  can 
possibly  be  located  under  the  berths. 

"  Don't  ask  to  be  relieved  at  foreign  stations,  unless  in  case  of  sickness. 

"  Don't  go  to  sleep  after  conductors  have  called  you,  and  it  is  the  end  of  your 
time  for  sleeping.  Be  wide-awake  and  on  watch. 

"  Don't  leave  porter's  drinking  glass  in  the  public  washrooms. 

"  Don't  loop  smoking  car  portiere  curtains  up  over  the  hat  hooks. 

"  Don't  carry  yourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  the  passengers  that 
you  own  the  cars,  and  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  allowr  them  to  ride.  Remember 
we  are  all  servants  of  the  public  and  as  such  must  comply  with  the  public's 
wishes  at  all  times;  that  is,  be  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  answering  ques- 
tions intelligently  and  promptly,  doing  everything  in  your  power  to  please 
the  public. 

"  Don't  use  towels  for  display  purposes  in  wash  rooms.,  pillow  slips  for  hat 
bags,  or  sheets  to  cover  passengers'  clothing  or  sofas  in  rooms. 

'•  Don't  slam  vestibule  or  trap  doors. 

*  Don't  wear  uniform  coat  or  overcoat  over  white  jackets. 
'  Don't  put  ice  in  coolers  with  bare  hands. 

'  Don't  use  any  but  the  company's  buckets  inside  of  cars. 
1  Don't  put  scrib  buckets  inside  of  ice  buckets  in  lockers. 

*  Don't  use  the  linen  as  dust  cloths. 

'  Don't  fail  to  frequently  wipe  woodwork  on  passageway  partitions  and 
white  toilets. 

"  Don't  call  to  each  other  when  passing  on  trains. 

•  "  If  it  is  necessary  to  blacken  shoes  in  the  smoking  room,  on  account  of 
objections  of  passengers  to  the  noise,  never  take  more  than  one  pair  at  a  time. 

44  Don't  tell  passengers  we  will  stay  here  any  certain  length  of  time,  but 
when  asked  how  long  train  stops,  say  train  is  due  to  leave  at  a  certain  time, 
whatever  the  schedule  calls  for." 
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Now,  is  the  failure  or  is  the  doing  of  any  of  those  things  I  have  read — does 
the  doing  of  any  of  those  things  call  for  reprimand  or  book  suspension? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  majority  of  them  would  be  just  simply  ordinary  cau- 
tions and  asking  them  to  correct  them  and  not  make  mistakes.  There  are  u 
few  in  there  that  would  come  under  the  head  of  penalties.  I  notice  you  had 
one,  drinking  while  on  duty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that  is  quite  a  great  deal  different  from  the  first  one? 
The  "  Don'ts  "  are  quite  a  great  deal  different  from  the  "  Do's  "? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  From  the  "  Do's " ;  yes,  sir.  Those  mentioned  there,  vis- 
iting in  the  cars  and  drinking  on  duty,  they  would  come  in  under  the  list  oi' 
penalties;  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  just  simply  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  porters,  as  I  said  before,  instead  of  telling  them  verbally  what 
to  do,  which  is  better ;  he  has  got  a  labor-saving  device  and  got  it  printed  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  much  complaint  to  your  ofiice  as  to  the 
handling  of  .your  men  both  as  to  compensation  and  as  to  the  rules  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  is  the  general  situation? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  there  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  be  the  person  generally  in  charge  to  observe 
those  things  and  look  into  them  if  they  were  wrong? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  would ;  I  would  know  about  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  read  the  record  of  the  Public  Utility  Commission 
of  California  in  which  the  chairman  of  that  commission  notified  Mr.  Dean 
that  they  had  failed  to  find  one  person  in  the  State  or  one  employee  in  the 
State  of  California  that  did  not  have  objection  to  their  treanieut  or  their 
wages  in  some  manner? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  read  that  statement;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  read  that  statement?  That  was  Mr.  Eshleinan,  the 
present  lieutenant  governor  of  California. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  letters  that 
we  have  received.  This  inquiry  was  placed  upon  our  list  of  inquiries  in 
response  to  a  very  wide-spread  demand  from  the  employees.  We  have  taken 
a  number  of  letters  which  seems  to  epitomize  what  might  be  grievances  and 
an  ascertainment  was  made  first  of  that  person  as  to  whether  he  was  a  bona 
fide  employee  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  it  was  afterwards  checked  by  our  in- 
vestigators with  other  conductors  to  see  whether  the  complaints  extended  gen- 
erally throughout  the  service,  or  depended  upon  one  person  who  might  have 
some  particular  grievance.  So  I  am  going  to  read  you  a  few  of  those  letters 
that  were  picked  out  for  your  comment,  so  you  may  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  them. 

I  will  say  this,  that  the  fact — I  believe  I  have  stated — was  established  that 
these  were  bona  fide  employees,  and  in  all  instances  they  have  asked  to  have 
their  names  withheld,  which  we  have  uniformly  granted  in  all  industries  that 
we  have  investigated.  [Reading:] 

"  October  15,  1914.  I  understand  the  railroads  in  the  State  of  Illinois  pay 
their  employees  in  full,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Pullman  Co.  could 
not  do  the  same,  as  it  means  a  great  deal  to  the  employees.  On  a  recent 
pay  day  in  Los  Angeles  a  bulletin  was  posted  over  the  cashier's  window, 
stating  the  company  had  failed  to  mail  the  pay  checks  in  Chicago  and  they 
would  arrive  a  day  late.  Therefore,  pay  day  would  be  on  the  16th  instead 
of  the  15th  of  the  month.  A  great  many  who  were  on  long  runs  were  in- 
convenienced by  such  an  error,  as  they  were  oblige*  1  to  make  an  extra  trip 
before  receiving  their  check.  If  each  district  in  the  different  States  made 
out  their  own  pay  checks,  as  they  did  in  Colorado  before  they  ceased  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  there  would  be  no  errors  of  this  kind  to  discommode  em- 
ployees." 

The  thing  I  principally  desire  to  ask  you  is,  is  it  a  fact  that  your  company 
at  first  complied  with  the  semimonthly  pay  law  of  Colorado  and  afterwards 
ceased  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is  my  understanding  and  recollection  that  the  law  in- 
cluded and  had  reference  to  shop  employees.  We  paid  our  shopmen,  I  think, 
semimonthly.  I  don't  know  whether  we  ever  paid  the  car  employees  semi- 
monthly or  not.  I  don't  know  of  any  change  being  made,  because,  as  I  stated 
this  morning,  we  are  governed  in  that  matter  by  the  regulations  of  the  State. 
I  don't  know  of  any  change  having  been  made  in  the  date  of  pay  of  the  car 
employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  then,  this  same  man  says  [reading]  : 
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."  I  will  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  sleeping  quarters  furnished 
by  the  company  in  different  districts." 

Now,  do  I  understand  that  these  sleeping  quarters  are  furnished  to  employees 
who  have  worked  a  certain  length  of  time  for  your  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  they  are  furnished  free  to  all  men  who  run  into  those 
places. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Irrespective  of  length  of  service? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  :  "Omaha.  Three  double-deck  beds  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Pullman  office.  Very  damp  during  the  rainy  period.  No  bath." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  take  exceptions  to  that.  It  is  a  building  that  is  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  is  the  ground  floor  on  that  side  of  the  building.  It  is 
not  a  basement.  The  doors  open  right  outside  and  the  windows  open  right  out- 
side. I  don't  know  whether  they  have  any  bath,  but  there  is  running  water  in 
the  rooms. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  :  "  Denver.  A  small  room  in  the  depot  with  six 
single  beds.  Impossible  to  sleep  on  account  of  noise.  No  bath." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  the  date  of  that.  Of  course,  at  the  time  the 
building  was  being  remodeled 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  This  is  October  15,  1914. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  think  probably  that  is  so.  They  remodeled  the 
station  in  Denver.  We  have  office  quarters  in  the  building  at  Denver  as  well 
as  sleeping  quarters  for  the  men,  and  they  remodeled  the  building  and  forced  us 
out  of  the  second  floor  and  down  onto  the  first  floor  at  the  time.  They  are  back 
there  now,  I  think. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  sleeping  arrangements? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  have  a  room  there  on  the  second  floor  that  is  reported 
to  me  as  being  ample. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  beds? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  large  is  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  could  not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  :  "  Salt  Lake  City.  Two  small  rooms  in  the 
Wellington  Hotel.  Four  single  beds  in  one  room.  Chairs  in  the  other.  Em- 
ployees have  access  to  public  bath.  This  building  was  condemned  several  years 
ago.  Employees  are  assigned  to  a  certain  bed,  and  their  hours  of  rest  are  lim- 
ited so  as  to  accommodate  the  overflow  which  comes  in  at  different  hours  during 
the  day  and  night" 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  We  have  our  inspectors  going 
around  to  these  various  places,  and  they  are  supposed  to  inspect  on  these  differ- 
ent things  in  addition  to  service  inspection.  We  have  no  reports  come  from 
there  that  their  quarters  are  not  satisfactory. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  :  "  Ogden.  An  old  dismantled  Pullman  car 
which  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  midst  of  the  coach  and  freight 
yard  and  where  the  switch  engines  are  very  busy  day  and  night,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  to  sleep.  For  several  years  this  car  was  without  a  toilet. 
JSTo  bath." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  it  has  a  toilet  and  bath  now.  It  is  a  car  that  is  out 
of  date,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  same  beds  we  furnish  our  passengers  with.  It  has 
electric  light,  toilet,  and  bath  now.  It  is  off  to  one  side  and  away  from  the 
station,  but  it  is  very  convenient ;  more  so  than  it  would  be  in  town. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  :  "  Portland.  Two  rooms  in  the  Hoyt  Hotel, 
which  are  very  comfortable.  Employees  have  access  to  public  bath. 

"  San  Francisco.  A  room  is  furnished  across  the  bay  at  Oakland  Mole  near 
the  depot.  It  has  three  double-deck  beds.  No  bath." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  they  have  had  that  car  there.  It  has  been  fixed  up 
find  remodeled  especially  for  them,  I  understand,  and  makes  very  satisfactory 
nrangements.  It  is  on  the  pier.  It  is  cool  in  the  summer  time,  and  it  has 
steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  water  all  the  time,  and  is  equipped  with  bath  and  is 
partitioned  off  for  a  reception  room  and  for  a  place  for  their  baggage,  and  I 
believe  it  has  proven  pretty  satisfactory.  They  did  have  a  room  at  one  time  in 
the  building,  but  we  have  taken  that  for  the  receiving  cashier's  office  since. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  :  "There  are  no  sleeping  quarters  furnished  in 
San  Francisco  proper,  as  the  company  knows  a  great  many  of  the  hotels  furnish 
the  employees  with  sleeping  quarters  without  charge." 

Are  you  aware  that  is  the  practice  in  San  Francisco? 
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Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  lines  do  not  terminate  in 
San  Francisco,  but  at  Oakland,  and  there  is  where  our  sleeping  quarters  are 
provided.  That  is  where  they  take  their  trains  and  where  they  leave  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  many  of  the  hotels  of  San  Francisco  do 
furnish  your  employees  with  sleeping  quarters  without -charge? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  We  have  provided 
them  with  quarters  at  Oakland  Mole,  where  the  line  terminates. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading)  :  "Los  Angeles.  No  sleeping  quarters  are  fur- 
nished. The  company  depends  upon  the  different  hotels  to  take  care  of 
employees." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  WTe  have  no  sleeping  room  there,  for  that  matter  was  taken 
up  some  years  ago,  and  we  foun'd  that  the  hotels  there  were  taking  care  of  the 
men,  and  they  would  not  accept  the  quarters  we  provided  for  them,  and  so  we 
have  not  provided  for  them.  We  have  been  extending  the  use  of  these  rooms  as 
the  circumstances  seem  to  require. 

Chairman  WTASH  (reading)  :  "El  Paso.  Two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  an 
apartment  house.  Each  room  has  four  single  beds.  Employees  have  access  to 
public  bath.  These  rooms  are  very  insanitary,  as  the  wind  blows  almost  con- 
stantly, and  I  have  seen  the  beds  and  bathtubs  covered  with  dust  and  dirt 
from  the  streets.  Employees  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  these  quarters,  as  they 
can  not  afford  to  pay  the  prices  asked  at  the  hotels." 

Is  that  the  situation  at  El  Paso? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  is  not  the  situation  to-day.  I  guess  it  is,  so  far  as  the 
wind  blowing.  I  think  it  blows  there  all  the  time.  That  has  been  my  experi- 
ence when  I  was  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  leave  out  the  elements. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  quarters  have  been  changed.  They  are  in  the  Hotel 
Raymond,  I  think,  that  is  the  name  of  it.  They  are  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I 
know,  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that  has  been  eliminated? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  this  gentleman  says  [reading] : 

"  I  have  slept  in  all  of  the  above-mentioned  quarters,  and  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  have  not  drawn  on  my  imagination  in  the  least.  If  anything,  I 
have  not  pictured  them  quite  as  bad  as  they  really  are. 

"  The  company  does  .not  furnish  a  call  boy  for  conductors  as  the  railroads 
do;  but  we  are  expected  to  be  on  the  job,  and  protect  our  run  regardless  of 
how  little  sleep  we  have  had.  If  we  should  oversleep  and  miss  our  run  we 
are  penalized  in  some  way.  In  Ogden  and  El  Paso  in  the  sleeping  quarters 
an  alarm  clock  is  used  to  awaken  us  in  time  for  our  train,  but  this  is  very 
annoying  for  the  men  who  are  still  sleeping." 

Do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  have  not  any  comment  to  make  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  it  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  have  a  call  boy.  They  are  supposed  to  report  to  their  runs  iu  time 
to  take  them  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  call  boy  such  as  the  railroads  have? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  those  smaller  details,  about  the  alarm  clock,  you 
have  no  personal  knowledge  about? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Now,  this  is  another  letter,  November  12, 
submitting  an  inclosed  list  of  porters,  and  he  says  [reading]  : 

"I  have  questioned  each  man  in  the  inclosed  list  of  porters  and  find  the 
company  deducts  a  certain  amount  from  their  checks  each  month.  I  find  it 
varies  from  40  cents  to  $1.50,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  more  than  $1.50.  Most 
of  the  porters  claim  they  do  not  offer  a  complaint,  as  their  time  and  car  fare 
would  equal  the  amount  deducted,  as  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  the 
storeroom  in  the  yards,  then  to  their  superintendent,  and  from  the  superin- 
tendent to  the  general  office  in  the  Pullman  Building  before  their  claim  would 
be  adjusted." 

Does  that  honestly  portray  the  situation? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No;  I  think  not.  I  don't  know.  He  talks  about  the  Pull- 
man Building.  That  has  reference  to  some  Chicago  porter. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  this  i*  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  HUNGEKFOBD.  The  linen  situation  is  one  that  is  n  pretty  embarrassing 
situation  all  around.  The  linen  is  turned  over  to  the  porter,  and  it  is  part  of 
his  duties  to  handle  that  linen.  I  feel,  though,  that  if  he  has  exercised  the 
proper  care  to  count  his  linen  that  he  will  have  no  trouble.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  do  not  count  their  linen.  Our  shortage  last  year,  what  we 
call  porters'  shortage  of  linen,  amounted  to  $178,000.  That  is  in  addition  to 
our  condemnation  and  shortage  by  theft,  which  would  run  it  up  to  $300,000. 
Of  that  $178,000  there  was  about  17  per  cent  collected  from  the  porters,  more 
in  the  line  of  discipline  for  failure  on  their  part  to  comply  with  the  instruc- 
tions to  count  the  linen  and  to  exercise  due  care.  We  have  had  that  matter 
under  consideration  for  some  time,  and  the  company  is  now  doing  away  with 
these  porters'  collections 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  With  what? 

Mr.  HTJNGETFOBD  (continuing).  Doing  away  with  them  and  make  them  apply 
the  disciplinary  penalty  for  failure  to  carry  out  instructions  when  they  do  not 
do  it.  I  do  not  think  the  porters  would  like  it  any  better.  I  don't  think  that 
the  porters  generally  feel  that  they  are  unjustly  treated  in  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion of  linen.  There  must  be  some  restraint  and  some  restriction  put  on  the 
handling  of  the  linen  to  prevent  its  promiscuous  loss.  As  I  say,  now  it  runs  up 
to  $178,000  a  year.  It  is  part  of  the  duties  of  the  employee  to  take  that  linen 
and  to  take  care  of  it  and  to  exercise  due  care  over  it.  They  are  given  the  bene- 
fit of  every  doubt  in  any  mistake — the  carrying  off  of  linen  by  passengers — if 
there  is  any  mistake  made  by  the  linen  counter,  they  note  it  on  their  card  that 
they  sign,  and  they  are  excused.  The  trouble  is  they  sign  these  receipt  cards 
for  the  linen  without  counting  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  as  to  that  part  of  this  complaint,  that  is,  that 
they  do  not  offer  their  complaint,  as  their  time  and  carfare  would  equal  the 
amount  deducted,  as  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  storeroom  in  the 
yards,  then  to  their  superintendent,  and  from  the  superintendent  to  the  gen- 
eral office  in  the  Pullman  Building  before  their  claim  could  be  adjusted.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  of  any  necessity  for  their  coming  to  the  Pull- 
man Building.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  can't  come  to  the  Pullman 
Building  in  all  these  other  districts,  and  I  don't  think  they  do  here.  I  don't 
know  why  they  should. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Suppose  the  superintendent  refused  to  adjust  it? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  They  can  come  to  the  Pullman  Building;  anybody  can,  to 
appeal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  probably  what  is  meant  here. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  may ;  coming  there  to  appeal ;  but  I  don't  think  the  con- 
scientious man  who  has  tried  to  handle  his  linen  in  a  proper  manner  has  any 
occasion  to  appeal.  I  do  not  think  that  circumstance  has  arisen.  I  do  feel 
that  the  superintendents  are  giving  the  men  every  possible  consideration  in 
regard  to  those  linen  shortages.  It  is  a  sort  of  moral  effect.  If  we  did  not 
have  anything;  if  we  had  it  wide  open,  I  don't  know  where  our  linen  would 
go  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Here  is  a  letter  dated  September  28,  1914  [reading] : 

"  I  feel  justified  in  saying  the  emloyees  would  not  object  to  rules  under  favor- 
able working  conditions,  but  a  conductor  or  porter  who  is  on  the  road  three  or 
four  consecutive  days  and  night,  as  many  of  them  are,  with  but  four  hours' 
rest  each  night,  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to  live  up  to  some  of  them,  especially 
the  one  "  Don't  sleep  on  duty."  When  the  berths  are  all  made  down  at  night 
the  conductors  and  porters  are  required  to  spend  the  hours  of  watch  sitting 
on  a  camp  stool  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  night  after  night. 

"  I  will  outline  briefly  soine  things  that  a  conductor  and  porter  are  required 
to  do : 

"  They  have  to  purchase  their  own  pencils ;  indelible  only  permissible. 

"  Porters  are  required  to  furnish  the  shoe  polish  used  upon  the  passengers' 
shoes. 

"  Both  conductors  and  porters  are  required  to  appear  in  full  uniform  before 
the  superintendent  or  one  of  his  subordinates  and  be  inspected  each  month 
before  "they  get  their  check.  If  they  pass  O.  K.,  they  receive  a  slip  singed  by 
the  inspector  which  they  present  to  the  cashier  and  receive  their  check.  If 
they  do  not  pass  O.  K.,  they  are  ordered  to  purchase  a  new  uniform  or  some 
part  of  one,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  event  they  are  given  a  slip  with  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  from  their  check  by  the  cashier,  who  pays  them  the 
difference,  if  any." 
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They  do  purchase  their  own  pencils,  do  they,  and  are  required  to  purchase  a 
certain  kind? 

Mr.  HUNGKKFORD.  Well,  I  guess  they  furnish  the  pencils.  We  do  not  furnish 
them  as  a  general  practice.  We  do  not  furnish  the  pencils ;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  are  they  required  to  use  indelible  pencils? 

Mr.  HUXGKKFORD.  I  don't  know  anything  that  calls  for  an  indelible  pencil; 
but  it  may  be  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  already  mentioned  that  the  policy  is  true  as  to 
the  requirement  about  the  uniform? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  required  to  have  their  uniforms  inspected 
each  month.  It  is  necessary  that  that  should  be  done.  We  formerly  had  a  great 
many  complaints  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  employees  on  the  cars.  A  good 
many  porters,  especially  new  porters,  -would  borrow  the  uniforms  from  one  to 
another,  so  we  had  to  have  some  fixed  time  to  have  them  inspected.  I  don't 
know  about  making  the  deductions.  I  don't  think  that  is  so.  They  were  prob- 
ably told  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  whatever  uniform  was  necessary  if  the 
one  they  had  on  was  not  presentable. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  inspector,  then,  to 
give  a  slip  to  the  inspected  employee  with  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
the  check  by  the  cashier? 

Mr.  HUNGEKFORD.  I  don't  think  so;  he  can't  give  him  the  amount  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  cashier;  no.  I  will  say  that  that  is  not  right.  He  gives  them 
a  check  to  the  cashier  that  everything  is  O.  K.,  but  I  don't  think  he  gives  him 
a  check  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  pay  roll  unless  he  authorizes  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  that 
was  beyond  my  understanding  there.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  determine 
what  was  necessary  to  be  deducted,  but  I  will  read  you  another  paragraph  to 
which  I  wish  you  would  pay  particular  attention.  It  is  about  that  semimonthly 
pay  law.  He  says  [reading] : 

*'  Some  States  have  a  law  compelling  them  to  pay  their  employees  semi- 
monthly, which  is  very  satisfactory  to  employees.  Colorado  was  the  first  to 
pass  this  law,  in  1897,  and  the  company  complied  with  it  until  the  shops  were 
moved  from  Denver  to  Richmond,  Cal.  This  diminished  the  pay  roll  con- 
siderably. The  company,  since  that  time,  have  been  paying  but  once  per  month. 
The  shops  were  moved  in  1910.  This  law  is  still  in  effect  in  Colorado,  but  no 
employees  there  question  the  company's  right  in  not  complying  with  State  law. 
The  checks  are  made  out  in  Chicago  and  forwarded  to  the  different  districts  to 
distribute  them.  By  paying  monthly  it  means  that  the  company  retains  one- 
half  a  month's  salary  from  each  employee,  which  is  quite  an  item,  as  they 
have  several  thousand." 

WThat  comment  have  you  to  make  upon  that? 

Mr.  HtiNGERFOBD.  Well,  I  think  I  covered  that  this  morning  about  as  fully  as 
I  am  able  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  could  tell — from  your  headquarters — what  the  prac- 
tice is  in  the  State  of  Colorado  in  reference  to  the  semimonthly  pay  law? 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  Well,  the  legal  department  would  have  to  pass  on  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  what  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  such  thing;  but,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  my  impression  is  that  we  paid  at  the  shops  semimonthly.  I 
don't  think  at  that  time  the  car  employees  were  paid  semimonthly.  I  don't 
think  there  has  been  any  change.  I  don't  know  of  any  law  there  now  requiring 
them  to  be  paid  semimonthly.  If  so,  I  do  not  know  why  we  are  not  complying 
with  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  follows  [reading]  : 

"  The  company  is  opposed  to  any  organization  among  their  employees,  as  it 
leaves  them  free  to  dictate  to  the  man  and  to  add  any  additional  work  they 
see  fit  for  them  to  do. 

"  Conductors  who  operate  between  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  City  for  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  road  lay  over  in  Salt  Lake  City  from  6.30 
a.  m.  until  11.50  p  .m.  They  report  for  duty  at  8.  p.  m.,  and  at  9  p.  m.  the 
passengers  are  allowed  to  go  aboard  the  sleepers.  The  tickets,  both  railroad 
and  Pullman,  are  lifted  at  the  depot  gate  as  the  passengers  pass  through.  Ever 
since  the  road  has  been  in  operation,  which  is  about  nine  years,  or  at  least  ever 
since  this  rule  of  taking  up  tickets  at  the  gate  was  passed,  the  Pullman  con- 
ductor lifted  the  Pullman  tickets  and  an  agent  furnished  by  the  railroad  lifted 
the  railroad  tickets.  August  31  of  this  year  the  ticket  agent's  position  was  abol- 
ished. This  saves  the  railroad  company  $115  per  month.  Instead  of  ordering 
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the  train  conductor  who  was  due  out  on  this  train  to  report  at  9  p.  in.  and 
collect  the  railroad  tickets  they  requested  the  Pullman  Co.  to  have  their  con- 
ductor lift  the  railroad,  tickets  along  with  the  Pullman  tickets.  This  means 
extra  work  for  the  Pullman  conductor  without  additional  pay." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  may  be  so.  It  is  done  in  some  places.  We  have  been 
requested  by  the  railroads  to  have  our  conductors,  where  the  cars  are  placed 
in  the  station  early  for  the  reception  of  passengers  for  a  train  that  departs 
late  at  night,  to  take  up  the  railroad  transportation  at  the  time  the  Pullman 
transportation  is  lifted.  It  does  not  make  any  great  amount  of  work.  The 
passengers  come  dragging  along  one  at  a  time  and  we  asked  them  to  put  the 
railroad  transportation  in  the  envelope  with  the  Pullman  transportation  ;  and 
it  does  not  incur  any  great  hardship  on  the  men  to  spenk  of.  As  I  say,  it  may 
be  the  case  in  some  places  and  it  may  be  so  at  Salt  Lake, 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading).  "If  the  men  we're  organized  as  the  trainmen 
are,  they  would  object  to  the  above-mentioned  as  well  as  numerous  other  things 
they  are  compelled  to  do. 

"  On  many  roads  they  are  compelled  to  handle  the  railroad  tickets  while  on 
train.  I  will  mention  two  roads,  the  Santa  Fe  and  Pennsylvania." 

Leaving  out  the  conclusion  as  to  the  men  being  organized,  you  have  already 
spoken  about  that,  unless  you  care  to  say  something 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  handle  the  railroad  tickets  on  those  roads? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  do  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  on  most  of  the 
trains  of  the  Santa  Fe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  have  a  communication  dated  November  25,  1914, 
regarding  insurance,  as  follows  [reading]  : 

"  Regarding  insurance  I  will  say  the  company  urges  their  employees  to  carry 
insurance  either  in  the  Continental  Casualty  Co.  or  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty 
Co.,  and  the  payments  are  deducted  each  month  from  the  employees'  checks. 
The  company  has  printed  circular  letters  pertaining  to  the  indorsement  of  the 
above  insurance  companies,  which  they  send  out  to  the  different  districts.  They 
formerly  posted  bulletins  in  the  bulletin  books  referring  to  the  indorsement  of 
said  insurance  companies. 

"  When  a  conductor  enters  the  service  of  the  company  he  is  introduced  to  an 
insurance  solicitor  by  some  one  in  the  office,  usually  the  instructor,  and  be- 
tween the  two  the  conductor  is  influenced  to  accept  the*  policy.  The  report 
is  current  that  either  the  Pullman  Co.  is  interested  in  the  above  insurance 
companies  or  else  the  officials  are  carrying  a  free  policy  at  the  expense  of 
the  men." 

I  wish — what  do  you  say  as  to  that?  Have  you  anything  further  than  that 
your  attention  was  directed  to  those  two  companies? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  not ;  no.    I  think  that  covers  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  any  of  the  officials 
are  furnished  favors  from  those  companies  for  soliciting  insurance  from 
the  men? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  officials  of 
the  Pullman  Co.  are  interested  as  stockholders,  directors,  or  managers  in  the 
insurance  companies? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  they  are  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  another  paragraph  [reading] : 

"  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  conductors  are  being 
treated  at  the  present  time.  In  a  number  of  the  districts  there  is  a  surplus 
of  extra  men,  due  principally  to  the  different  railroads  taking  off  some  of 
their  trains.  In  Los  Angeles  there  are  19  extra  conductors.  The  company, 
without  consulting  the  men  who  are  entitled  to  hold  their  regular  run,  assigned 
an  extra  man  to  the  different  runs,  causing  all  men  to  lay  over  an  extra  day 
at  their  own  station  each  trip,  which  they  do  not  get  pay  for.  Each  man 
loses  from  three  to  five  days  each  month.  The  company  wishes  to  hold  these 
men,  as  a  great  many  trains  will  be  put  back  later.  I  am  sure  if  the  old  men 
were  consulted  in  the  matter  they  would  be  willing  to  meet  the  company  half- 
way. The  above  method  is  not  practiced  by  railroads  proper  among  their  em- 
ployees." 

What  do  you  sny  as  to  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOIJD.  Well,  about  all  I  know  is  that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  trains  taken  off  to  the  Pacific  coast,  as  there  have  been  all  over  the  country ; 
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and  there  are  unfortunately,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  quite  a  number  of  men  on  the 
extra  list.  I  presume  it  is  the  desire  of  the  district  superintendents  to  keep 
the  men  employed  and  to  divide  the  work  as  much  as  possible  among  all  of 
those  men,  as  stated  there,  to  let  them  share  £ilike.  Certainly  that  would  avoid 
the  statement  that  there  would  be  any  discrimination  exercised.  I  don't  know 
that  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  should  say  that  possibly  that  is  correct.  I  know  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  men  that  are  on  the  extra  list — more  than  we  should 
like  to  see. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This  gentleman  says  [reading]  : 

"  For  your  further  information  I  am  writing  you  concerning  conductors  who 
operate  on  second  sections  of  Santa  Fe  trains  No.  3,  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles. 
I  am  told  there  is  a  second  section  on  an  average  of  every  other  day  to  take 
care  of  the  extra  travel  to  California  at  this  time  of  year.  As  this  train  is  a 
limited  train,  conductors  are  paid  $100  a  month  regardless  of  time  and  service. 
The  equipment  of  these  trains  is  returned  to  Chicago  deadhead  shortly  after 
their  arrival  at  Los  Angeles.  The  conductors  and  porters  are  due  to  return 
with  the  deadhead  equipment,  but  the  conductor  is  held  in  Los  Angeles  a  couple 
of  days  and  returned  in  service  on  a  train  of  inferior  class,  either  No.  2  or 
No.  10,  and  the  conductor  who  is  due  to  return  on  No.  2  or  No.  10  is  returned 
on  the  deadhead  equipment  on  his  arrival  in  Los  Angeles.  This  is  a  saving  of 
$10  per  month  in  salary  to  the  Pullman  Co.,  as  the  limited  conductor  would  be 
entitled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month  if  he  was  allowed  to  return  in 
charge  of  the  deadhead  equipment.  But  owing  to  the  change  his  pay  is  re- 
tluced  from  that  of  a  limited  conductor  to  whatever  his  time  and  service 
entitle  him  to.  This  applies  to  his  eastbound  trip." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  I  don't  understand  how  that  can  come  in.  In  the  first 
place  I  don't  understand  that  for  deadheading  they  are  entitled  to  that  rate  of 
pay  at  all.  If  they  have  been  receiving  that,  it  seems  to  me  they  have  got  more 
than  they  are  entitled  to.  This  limited  rate  of  pay  is  paid  for  a  special  high- 
class  service.  If  he  goes  out  on  an  extra  train — take  a  man  that  has  a  grade, 
say,  of  $90  or  $95  a  month  and  he  goes  out  on  that  limited  train,  I  should  say 
he  was  only  entitled  to  that  limited  rate  of  pay  for  the  time  he  was  employed 
on  that.  Now,  if  they  have  been  allowing  him  the  extra  deadheading,  I  think 
probably  he  has  got  more  than  he  is  entitled  to,  and  he  can  not  complain  if 
he  don't  get  it  every  time.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  says  further  [reading] : 

"Conductors  on  various  occasions  have  asked  the  company  when  lost  articles 
are  turned  in,  and  the  company  has  kept  same  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and 
are  satisfied  the  owners  will  not  claim  them,  that  they  be  turned  over  to  the 
porter  who  found  same;  but  the  company  refused  to  do  this.  It  would  at 
least  be  an  incentive  to  porters  who  are  very  much  underpaid  to  turn  in  all 
lost  articles  promptly." 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  I  don't  see  his  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why,  the  point  seems  to  be  made  by  this  gentleman  that 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  lost  articles  should  be  given  to  the  porter  who 
found  them.  Is  there  any  time  at  which  the  company  disposes  of  articles  for 
cash? 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  Oh,  we  have  the  greatest  quantity  of  stuff  turned  in  from 
the  cars  you  can  imagine.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  lost  and  found  properties, 
we  could  save  quite  a  number  of  clerks — one  at  least  in  each  district.  Night- 
shirts and  articles  like  that  and  clothing  are  turned  over  to  the  hospital 
at  the  end  of  a  month.  Rubbers  and  old  stuff  not  sanitary  are  thrown  away. 
Anything  of  any  value  is  kept  for  a  matter  of  two  months  before  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  district,  waiting  for  a  claimant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  did  not  catch  it. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  say,  waiting  for  a  claimant.  We  endeavor  to  locate  the 
owner  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and  we  are  very  careful  about  that. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  any  articles  of  value  are  forwarded  to  the  chief 
service  inspector,  who  turns  them  over  to  the  treasurer  to  be  held.  A  receipt 
is  always  given  to  the  employee  for  any  articles  of  value.  I  will  say  that  we 
have  had  very  few  articles  of  any  value  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  locate. 
In  regard  to  turning  them  over  to  the  porter  or  to  the  employee  who  found 
them,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  when  they  will  be  claimed.  I  know  I  was  in  com- 
munication here  only  last  week  with  some  man  out  in  Arizona,  who  was  asking 
for  a  very  valuable  pair  of  field  glasses  turned  in  last  October,  and  those  were 
held  out  in  Los  Angeles,  or  the  district  office,  wherever  it  was,  for  two  months, 
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and  turned  in  here,  and  have  since  been  forwarded  to  him.  I  do  not  see  much 
in  that 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  You  have  no  time  at  which  the  company 
sells  property  found  upon  their  cars  for  cash? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOED.  I  don't  know  of  any  things  that  have  been  found  that  have 
been  sold. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading).  "On  a  run  between  Los  Angeles  and  Cheyenne 
the  conductor  is  allowed  ordinarily  to  sleep  from  3  a.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  But  on  one 
run  there  are  two  conductors  between  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  a  distance  of  484 
miles,  or  13  hours'  run.  The  Los  Angeles  conductors  sleep  from  10  p.  m.  to 
3  a.  m.  between  Cheyenne  and  Ogden,  and  the  Omaha  conductors  who  operate 
between  Omaha  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  the  same  train  as  far  as  Ogden,  sleep 
from  3  a.  m.  to  6.30  a.  m.  between  Cheyenne  and  Ogden.  In  other  words,  they 
go  off  duty  as  the  Los  Angeles  conductors  go  on  duty  at  3  a.  m.  The  Los  An- 
geles conductor  is  on  duty  from  3  a.  m.  until  3  a.  m.  the  following  morning,  or 
24  consecutive  hours.  Then  he  gets  his  four-hour  rest  from  3  a.  m.  until 
7  a.  m.,  time  allotted  by  the  company." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  I  don't  know  that  that  is  correct.  If  it  is,  I  think  it  is 
not  arranged  right.  I  have  no  doubt  in  some  of  these  runs  all  over  the  country 
you  could  pick  out  some  that  might  stand  out  as  not  being  in  line  and  should 
be  corrected  when  we  can  get  hold  of  them.  That  might  be  one  of  them.  I 
don't  know.  If  it  is,  it  is  wrong. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading).  "I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  what  the 
company  has  been  doing  recently  regarding  what  they  term  "  school  "  or  "  lectur- 
ing "  the  conductors  and  porters.  In  Chicago  some  of  the  officials  lectured  to  the 
conductors  at  what  they  term  "  The  Home."  It  is  a  house  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  sleeping  quarters  for  conductors  who  run  into  Chicago  from  their 
districts.  They  also  lecture  to  porters  at  the  Colored  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Chicago 
and  occasionally  go  to  the  various  districts  outside  of  Chicago,  such  as  Omaha, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  in  fact,  to  all  of  the  large  districts.  They  have  been 
handing  out  the  bunk  to  the  porters  recently  that  the  company  was  arranging 
to  do  a  good  part  by  them  about  the  first  of  the  year,  leading  them  to  believe 
they  will  get  a  raise  in  salary.  Still,  they  were  very  careful  not  to  commit 
themselves  regarding  same." 

What  comment  have  you  to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  I  don't  think  the  latter  part  calls  for  any  answer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  the  first  part  of  it,  as  to  the  object  of  it? 

Mr.  HUXGEBFOBD.  The  object  of  it — I  take  exceptions  to  his  expression 
"  lecturers,"  because  we  do  not  call  them  lecturers.  Every  meeting — the  object 
is  to  get  the  men  and  the  district  superintendents  together.  It  gives  the  men 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  and  to  make  any  complaints  and  to 
bring  out  any  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  you  have  been  enlarging  upon. 
And  I  want  to  say  that  the  feeling  shown  by  the  men  indicate  very  clearly  that 
they  appreciate  it.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of  those  characters. 
They  have  held  this  meeting  once  in  three  months.  Nobody  is  compelled  to 
go.  They  are  told  about  the  meetings  being  held  and  it  is  a  good  deal  what 
he  says  about  a  man  running  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  he  may  attend 
meetings  at  both  points,  but  there  is  nothing — it  is  simply  because  he  ap- 
parently desires  to  do  so.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown  in 
these  meetings. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  the  men  notified  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting? 

Mr.  HUXGEBFOBD.  Bulletins  naturally  will  be  put  up  in  their  order  book, 
I  suppose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  how  they  are 
notified? 

Mi\  HUNGEBFOBD.  No ;  I  do  not.  That  would  be  the  only  way  that  they  could 
do  it,  though,  I  should  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Here  is  one  other  letter,  December  23,  1913,  this  is  dated. 
[Reading:] 

"  Leaving  Denver  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  a  conductor  ar- 
rives at  Ogden  at  1.45  p.  m.  the  next  day.  Time,  29  hours  and  45  minutes. 

"  The  Pullman  conductor  makes  this  run  with  four  hours  rest.  No  matter 
how  long  the  run  the  Pullman  Co.  gives  the  conductor  only  from  3  a.  m.  to 
7  a.  m.  out  of  each  24  hours  on  the  road,  so  you  see  on  this  road  a  conductor 
arising  at  Denver  at  6  a.  m.  to  take  his  train  at  8  remains  on  duty  until  3  a.  m. 
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the  next  morning.  From  the  21  hours  then  he  is  given  only  4  hours  sleep. 
This  run  is  covered  by  three  train  conductors,  an  average  of  10  hours  for  each 
man.  And  the  conductor  from  Denver  to  Salida,  215  miles,  with  a  night  over 
coming  back  to  Denver,  gets  about  the  same  lay-over  at  home  that  the  Pullman 
conductor  gets  having  gone  to  Ogden  and  return,  1,500  miles." 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  I  guess  that  is  ancient  history.     You  say  that  is  in  1913? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Your  Mr.  West  advised  us  there  was  some  complaint  about 
that,  so  I  looked  it  up.  There  is  no  Denver-Ogden  run  now.  It  is  Denver  and 
Salt  Lake. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  West  called  your  attention  to  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes.  So  I  say  I  looked  that  up;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
keep  all  these  runs  in  my  head.  But  I  can  tell — they  leave  Denver  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  get  to  Salt  Lake  City  the  next  noon,  and  remain 
there  until  the  next  afternoon,  and  leave  there  about  4  o'clock  and  get  back 
to  Denver  the  next  evening,  and  lay  over  36  hours — lay  over  at  Denver,  and 
24  hours  the  other  way,  and  they  have  their  relief  at  night.  Besides  I  don't 
consider  it  a  long,  hard  run.  Our  service  duties  are  different — entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  train  conductor.  The  train  conductor  has  got  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  train  on  his  hands,  and  our  conductors  have  got  about  the 
same  as  the  passengers. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  About  the  same  as  the  passengers? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes;  it  is  no  harder  to  make  the  trip  than  for  the 
passengers.  You  know  that  a  great  deal  of  our  travel  is  made  for  pleasure 
travel.  The  service  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  train  conductor.  He 
has  got  to  be  on  his  feet  all  the  time  and  got  the  responsibility  on  his  hands. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  that  taken  into  consideration  in  the  compensation 
given  to  the  conductors  as  well  as  the  hours  they  are  required  to  remain  on 
service;  that  is,  that  pleasure  in  traveling? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  not  at  all.  We  take  the  condition  as  we  find  it.  As 
I  said  before,  I  don't  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  about  the  rate 
of  pay,  take  a  young  man  with  a  future  before  him,  with  the  present  condition, 
present  arrangements  of  pay,  has  any  better  opportunity  with  any  other  con- 
cern than  with  the  Pullman  Co.  The  opportunity  is  worth  something  to  the 
man.  And  his  measure  of  success  depends  very  largely  on  the  energy  and  the 
conscientious  effort  that  he  himself  makes.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  officers  in 
the  various  districts  and  assistants  are — were  Pullman  conductors.  They  have 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  there  are  always  vacancies  for  those  who  show 
aptitude  to  fill  them.  And  even  if  we  did  not  take  advantage  of  these  men 
that  are  making  conscientious  effort,  they  are  running  and  coming  into  contact 
with  men  of  affairs  all  the  time.  We  have  cases  of  men  who  will  be  advanced 
to  other  businesses  and  other  lines — a  great  many  men — men  of  prominence, 
I  will  say,  have  stated  that  they  have  ridden  with  a  certain  conductor  and 
asked  about  him  and  have  taken  him  away  from  us.  A  great  many  men  to-day, 
who  formerly  have  been  Pullman  conductors — I  don't  think  the  experience 
with  them  has  ever  been  any  detriment  to  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  continues   [reading] : 

"  We  have  a  short  run  on  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  107  miles. 
The  Pullman  conductor  gets  up  at  5.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  leaving  Denver  at  7.20 
a.  m.,  and  gets  back  to  Denver  at  6.05  p.  m.,  it  being  7  p.  m.  when  he  gets 
away  from  his  train  and  home.  He  works  every  day ;  no  holidays ;  no  Sun- 
days ;  and  no  vacations ;  13^  hours  every  day.  He  has  no  opportunity  to 
interest  himself  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  is  almost  M  stranger  to  his 
family.  The  train  conductor  on  this  same  run  is  given  every  fifth  day  off." 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  the  same  letter.  I  will  tell  you  when  I  leave 
that  letter.  That  is  a  letter  dated  December  23,  1913. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  reason  I  say  that,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  run. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  run  like  it  now. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading).  "Conductors  and  porters  make  runs  from 
Chicago  to  the  coast,  four  nights  with  four  hours'  sleep  at  nights,  and  the 
porter  often  puts  in  two  out  of  the  four  without  any  rest  at  all ;  and  in  case  of 
trains  being  late,  which  they  often  are,  many  hours,  the  employee  gets  no 
allowance  for  extra  time." 

He  adds  to  that: 
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*'  I  have  given  only  two  or  three  runs,  and  what  I  give  pertaining  to  them 
will  no  doubt  apply  to  the  entire  working  operation  of  the  company  through- 
out the  United  States." 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  did  not  get  the  point  of  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  last.     He  says  [reading] : 

"  Conductors  and  porters  make  runs  from  Chicago  to  the  coast,  four  nights 
with  four  hours'  sleep  at  nights,  and  the  porter  often  puts  in  two  out  of  the 
four  without  any  rest  at  all ;  and  in  case  of  trains  being  late,  which  they  often 
are,  many  hours,  the  employee  gets  no  allowance  for  extra  time." 

Mr.  HUNGERFOKD.  There  is  no  run  that  I  know  of,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying 
there  isn't  any  run  where  he  does  not  get  some  relief  between  here  and  the 
coast.  If  the  train  is  late  an  hour  or  so,  though,  he  would  not  get  any  extra 
pay ;  if  the  train  was  late  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  run,  another  car  would 
he  put  on,  and  they  would  be  held  over  and  paid  until  they  got  back. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  follows   [reading] : 

"  I  have  given  only  two  or  three  runs,  and  what  I  give  pertaining  to  them 
will  no  doubt  apply  to  the  entire  working  operation  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"An  investigation  will  show  that  employees  are  putting  in  20  out  of  24 
hours  from  two  to  four  days  at  a  time ;  that  porters  are  paid  a  mere  pittance 
and  expected  to  hold  up  the  public  in  order  to  get  the  wherewith  to  live ;  and 
that  conductors  are  entitled  to  a  much  higher  salary,  and  their  runs  should 
be  the  same  as  the  train  conductors. 

"As  to  porters,  while  the  tipping  system  prevails,  a  porter  fares  best  in 
remaining  with  his  car  from  its  start  to  its  destnation,  however  long  the  trip- 
is,  in  order  to  see  all  his  passengers  when  the  trip  is  ended." 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  That  is  his  opinion. 
,   Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  his  opinion. 

Mr.  HTJNGEEFOBD.  Yes;   well 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  notice  you  said  this  morning  that  the 
men  objected  to  having  their  long  trips  cut  up — what  is  there  about  that  cir- 
cumstance— that  the  porter  wants  to  follow  the  man  who  is  going  to  give  him 
the  money? 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  I  had  reference  this  morning  to  train  conductors. 
!   Chairman  WALSH.  What  about  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  they  like  to  run  through  as  well.  There  may  be 
something  in  what  he  says ;  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  follows  [reading]  : 

"  Make  tipping  unlawful,  as  it  should  be ;  create  a  condition  whereby  porters 
are  compensated  by  the  company  with  a  living  wage;  and  then  it  would  be 
all  to  their  advantage  to  have  their  runs  shortened  similar  to  what  I  have 
suggested  for  the  conductors. 

"  Employees  are  fearful  of  making  a  move,  as  they  know,  should  it  become 
known,  it  would  mean  a  discharge.  For  this  reason,  in  the  interests  of  other 
employees,  whose  assistance  I  shall  secure,  as  well  as  in  my  own  behalf,  I 
hope  the  investigation  is  handled  in  such  a  manner  that  employees  are  pro- 
tected in  their  positions." 

What  do  you  say  as  to  his  suggestion  that  tipping  ought  to  be  made  unlawful, 
and  that  every  person  requiring  the  services  of  another  should  pay  him  a 
living  wage? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  certainly  would  have  to  meet  any  changed  condition. 
We  will  simply  have  to  pay  whatever  wages  are  necessary  to  secure  the  help 
to  carry  on  the  business.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  we  are  attempting  to  get  constructive  suggestions. 
IsTow,  here  is  a  man  from  the  other  side  who  says  make  tipping  unlawful  and 
pay  the  men  who  work  for  you  a  living  wage.  What  do  you  believe  about  that 
as  being  proper?  Should  tipping  be  made  unlawful,  and  should  it  be  made 
unlawful,  or  at  least  not  respectable,  for  an  individual  or  company  to  have 
anyone  work  for  them  or  for  him  that  was  not  paid  a  living  wage  so  that 
he  would  be  an  independent  man,  not  dependent  on  the  largeness  or  kindness  of 
another  man? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  comprehensive  subject,  and  I  would 
not  care  to  answer  it  with  the  limited  thought  I  have  given  to  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Here  is  another  letter,  December  11,  1913  [reading] : 

"  Several  thousand  employees,  of  which  I  am  one,  have  been  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  our  company  to  do  something  of  a  substantial  character ;  but  it  seems, 
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when  our  petitions  to  them,  which  I  honestly  believe  have  been  reasonable,  are 
ignored — not  even  the  courtesy  of  a  reply — our  only  hope  is  through  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  from  some  other  source." 

Are  there  several  thousand  of  your  employees  that  from  time  to  time  have 
petitioned  you  for  improved  conditions,  to  which  petitions  you  did  not  give 
reply  ? 

Mr.  HUNGEKFOED.  I  have  not  seen  any  petitions  about  improving  any  condi- 
tion, or  heard  of  one.  There  have  been,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  some  peti- 
tions come  in  about  increasing  the  rate  of  pay,  and  I  think  I  have  pretty  well 
covered  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  persons  signed  those?  Did  thousands  of  em- 
ployees sign  them? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  No;  I  would  not  say  thousands,  but  I  will  say  there  were 
some ;  quite  a  number  signed. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading).  "November  30,  1913" — this  is  a  letter  re- 
ceived— "  I  am  told  of  the  existence  of  a  body  known  as  the  Industrial  Relations 
Commission.  I  would  respectfully  and  confidentially  ask  you  to  investigate  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  employment  of  Pullman  conductors  and  porters.  As 
a  conductor  I  can  assure  you  that  in  many  ways  our  position  with  the  Pull- 
man Co.  is  almost  unbearable.  Where  employees,  thousands  of  them,  are  put- 
ting in  20  hours  out  of  24,  days  at  a  time,  and  lay-overs  not  worthy  of  the  name, 
at  a  quite  insufficient  salary,  and  this  from  an  enterprise  declaring  huge  divi- 
dends each  year  besides  annually  adding  an  immense  amount  to  their  reserve, 
I  feel  that  it  is  high  time  that  some  move  be  made  to  bring  about  a  change." 

That  voices  what  seems  to  be  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  as 
to  length  of  hours.  Have  you  received  many  or  few  suggestions  that  the  hours 
that  the  men  work  are  too  long,  or  that  the  hours  that  they  were  required  to 
stay  awake,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  work,  are  too  long? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  they  have  been  in  some  cases  taken  up.  I  can't  recall 
any  just  now,  but  they  have  always  received  consideration,  and  would,  any  com- 
plaint by  any  employee.  I  do  not — I  can  not  conceive  that  that  voices  the  feel- 
ing of  the  men  generally,  because  I  think  the  men  generally  know  that  they  can 
take  up  any  matter  that  relates  to  them,  is  of  interest  to  them,  and  get  proper 
consideration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Hungerford,  how  would  you  get  the  wishes  and  voice 
of  the  men  generally  in  your  service,  and  how  do  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  men  generally? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Why,  the  men  very  frequently  take  up  matters  themselves, 
individually. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  individuals  have  called  at  your  office  for  a  raise 
in  their  pay  during  the  last  12  months? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Have  not  been  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  the  year  before  how  many  called  there? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  that  any  conductors  have  come  to  me  asking 
for  an  increase  in  their  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  conductor,  dated  October  10,  1914. 
He  says  [reading] : 

"  I  have  given  the  company  about  10  years  of  my  time  and  am  still  employed 
as  a  Pullman  conductor.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  known  as  a  kicker,  but  there  are 
a  few  points  upon  which  we  all  would  be  pleased  to  see  some  changes. 

"  First.  Some  of  the  runs  are  very  long,  extending  over  three  days  and  nights, 
and  we  work  20  hours  out  of  the  24.  On  the  run  on  which  I  am  working  we 
make  the  trip  from  Portland  to  Omaha  and  return  every  nine  days.  The  mile- 
age is  1,784  each  way,  making  3,568  miles  for  each  trip,  or,  allowing  for  40 
trips  per  year,  totaling  over  141,000  miles  per  year.  Another  feature  is  the  high 
cost  of  living  on  dining  cars  and  in  restaurants,  which  has  increased  about  40 
per  cent  during  the  past  year,  without  any  increase  in  salary.  In  fact,  there 
has  not  been  any  increase  in  salary  for  several  years,  except  to  the  office  force. 
Several  times  we  have  sent  in  a  petition  asking  for  an  increase,  but  have  never 
heard  from  them." 

Are  you  acquainted  with  what  the  men  you  have  heard  here  say?  Is  it  a 
fact  that  the  cost  of  living  on  the  dining  cars  and  in  restaurants  during  the 
period  of  the  year  ending  December,  1914,  has  increased  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  that  the  increase  has  been  40  per  cent,  but 
we  all  know  that  the  prices  of  meals  in  dining  cars  have  increased  in  the  last 
few  years ;  that  is,  I  imagine,  one  of  those  long  runs,  which,  as  I  said  before, 
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I  do  not  believe  in.  I  think  we  can  get  them  straightened  out  some  day.  I 
think  they  are  too  long  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  I  will  ask  you  how  many  high  officers,  dis- 
trict superintendents,  and  so  forth,  are  there  whose  positions  conductors  may 
hope  to  rise  to? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  got  some  80  or  90  of  these  district  officers  around 
the  country,  and  they  have  their  assistants  and  agents  all  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  porter  [reading] : 

"  I  am  sorry  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  testify.  I  think  it  best  not  to  testify 
for  fear  of  losing  my  position.  I  run  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  2,298  miles. 
I  am  on  the  road  3  days  and  3  nights  each  way,  with  4  hours'  sleep  each  night 
and  about  22£  hours'  lay-over  in  Los  Angeles.  About  2$  of  this  22^  is  spent  in 
the  yards,  which  leaves  about  20  hours'  rest.  When  I  arrive  in  Chicago  I  have 
48  hours,  but  4£  hours  of  this  is  consumed  in  riding  the  train  from  the  depot 
to  the  yard  on  every  arrival.  The  company  always  takes  from  50  cents  to  $1 
out  of  our  check  each  month  for  linen  they  claim  is  short.  The  $27.50  per 
month  we  receive  barely  pays  for  our  meals  while  on  the  road." 

Is  that  a  truthful  statement  of  the  condition  on  that  run? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know  that  run.  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  think  that 
anybody  pays  for  the  linen  if  they  will  exercise  due  care  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  called  your  attention  a  while  ago  to  the  statement  of 
Commissioner  Eshleman,  of  California.  I  find  my  memorandum  of  it.  He  sajys 
[reading]  : 

"As  I  told  you  in  our  office,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  single  employee  of  the 
Pullman  Co.  in  the  State  of  California  that  has  talked  to  us — and  we  don't  ask 
them ;  they  talk  to  us  from  time  to  time — that  thought  your  company  was  do- 
ing right  by  them;  not  a  one.  I  have  the  first  one  yet  to  see  who  will  say  a 
good  word  about  your  company  among  the  employees." 

Now,  you  say  you  know  about  this.  Have  yon  made  any  investigation  in  the 
State  of  California  as  to  the  conditions  existing  there,  so  far  as  your  company 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes ;  we  have.  As  I  say,  we  sent  inspectors  out  to  cover 
that  subject  and  talk  with  the  men,  and  that  effort  has  not  developed  any  such 
thing  as  that.  I  notice  he  says  that  he  has  talked  with  some  of  the  men.  I 
hope  and  believe  he  did  not  talk  with  a  great  many. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  say  that  petitions  were  sent  in  that  you  deemed 
were  gotten  up  by  outside  persons,  and  that  therefore  you  did  not  notice  them ; 
but  what  was  there  about  those  petitions — because  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  letter  there  from  a  conductor — that  caused  no  attention  to  be  paid  to 
those  petitions? 

Mr.  HCJNGERFORD.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  I  mean  no  answer  given  to  them. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  you  would  answer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  just  state  were  the  names  of  the  conductors  signed 
to  them. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  were  there?     Hundreds? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  I  tried — I  endeavored  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would 
not  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  did  not  get  it  clear. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No;  I  tried  to  make  it  clear.  I  couldn't  say.  These  peti- 
tions, as  you  know,  came  in  here  a  year  or  two  ago  and  were  turned  over  to 
our  vice  president — he  is  the  vice  president  now — and  I  have  said  I  do  not 
know  what  action  has  been  taken.  The  only  way  you  could  make  a  reply  to 
them  would  be  to  issue  a  general  reply  to  them.  I  do  know  that  the  matter 
lias  been  up  for  consideration  with  our  people  and  is  up  now ;  but  so  far  as 
making  any  reply,  I  don't  know  how  you  could  reply  to  them.  I  don't  see  that 
there  is  any  point  in  that  in  particular.  Only  one  reply  that  you  could  make 
that  would  be  satisfactory  would  be  to  grant  an  increase. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  conductors  do  you  say  you  take  on  in  normal 
times? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  About  2,500. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  2,000  names  signed  to  those  petitions? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  I  would  not — you  know 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Was  there  a  thousand  names  signed  to 
them? 
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Mr.  HuNOEitvoijD.  Well,  sis  I  said  before,  I  can  not  say.  T  know  they  were  all 
not  signed  up.  I  can  not  say  how  many  were  signed  up,  but  I  am  only  express- 
ing a  general  recollection. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  come  from  the  different  districts  of  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOED.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  they  signed  by  some  conductors  in  all  of  the  districts? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  would  not  want  to  make  a  positive  statement  as  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  say  there  were  1,000  names  signed  to  them 
altogether? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOKD.  I  have  stated  that  I  could  not  make  any  definite  state- 
ment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  100  names  signed  to  them  altogether?  I 
want  to  try  to  search  your  recollection  now — I  must  for  a  moment — as  to  the 
number,  as  to  how  general  that  request  was. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  I  have  made  about  as  clear  a  reply  as  I  am  capable 
of  doing,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  recall.  I  do  not  know  that  I  examined  them 
all.  I  know  that  I  did  not  examine  them  carefully.  I  did  not  examine  to  see 
how  many  signed  and  how  many  did  not.  The  fact  that  the  request  had  been 
made  was  sufficient,  and  it  would  be  recognized  just  as  quickly  as  if  it  had 
been  signed  by  the  rest,  or  signed  by  all,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  received  this  letter  of  December  29,  1913  [reading] : 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  This,  the  inclosed,  yon  will  note,  is  dated  June,  1912,  and  as 
yet  we  have  received  no  reply.  It  was  sent  from  every  important  district 
in  the  United  States,  signed  by  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  Pullman  conductors. 

"  While  there  is  nothing  in  it  concerning  working  conditions,  this  matter 
has  been  taken  up  in  a  verbal  way  through  the  various  district  superintendents 
frequently  and  without  results.  And  inclosed  with  that  was  this: 

'CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  4,  1912. 
"  '  THE  PULLMAN  Co.,  C7>  Irngo,  III. 

" '  GENTLEMEN  :  We,  the  undersigned  Pullman  conductors,  beg  to  submit  to 
you  for  your  kind  consideration  a  request  for  an  increase  in  our  salaries. 

"  *  Owing  to  the  tremendous  increased  cost  of  living  we  find  ourselves  barely 
able  to  support  our  families,  and  we  are  unable  to  save  anything  for  that 
rainy  day  which  sooner  or  later  comes  to  all  of  us. 

" '  We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  due  consideration  which 
we  have  received  from  you  in  the  past,  and  we  want  to  assure  you  of  our 
loyalty  by  putting  forth  our  best  efforts  in  a  manner  that  at  all  times  will 
retain  the  high  standing  of  service  which  you  require. 

"  *  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  favor  you  may  see  fit  to  grant  us,  we  are, 
" '  Very  respectfully,  yours.' " 

Is  that  the  truth,  that  75  per  cent  of  your  conductors  signed  a  communica- 
tion of  that  sort  under  date  of  June  4,  1912? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  make  the  statement,  as  I  said  before 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  That  you  don't  know? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  this  the  petition  you  refer  to  which  you  say 
you  thought  was  supposed  to  be  signed  by  outsiders? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Chairman  WALSH.  June  4.  1912, 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  date.     I  think  we  got  a  later  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  now,  then,  if  there  was  not  posted 
in  the  different  offices  and  terminals  of  your  company  the  following  [reading]  : 

"  Copy  of  petition  " — this  is  our  memorandum,  which,  according  to  Conductor 
"  B,"  was  posted  in  every  district  in  the  United  States  in  January,  1914,  and 
generally  signed  by  the  Pullman  conductors. 

"  JANUARY  23,  1914. 
"  THE  PULLMAN  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

"  GENTLEMEN  :  We  the  undersigned  Pullman  conductors  beg  to  submit  to 
you  for  your  kind  consideration  a  request  for  an  increase  in  our  salaries. 

"  Owing  to  the  tremendous  increased  cost  of  living  we  find  ourselves  barely- 
able  to  support  our  families,  and  we  are  unable  to  save  anything  for  that 
rainy  day  which  sooner  or  later  comes  to  all  of  us. 

"  We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  due  consideration  which 
we  have  received  from  you  in  the  past,  and  we  want  to  assure  you  of  our 
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loyalty  by  putting  forth  our  best  efforts  to  serve  in  a  manner  that  at  all  times 
will  retain  the  high  standing  of  service  which  you  require. 

"  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  favor  you  may  see  fit  to  grant,  we  are, 
"Very  respectfully,  yours. 

"  Pullman  conductors,  please  sign  and  forward  promptly  to  President  J.  S. 
Runnells,  the  Pullman  Co.,  Chicago,  111." 

Did  you  receive  that  sort  of  request  signed  by  the  conductors  in  every  dis- 
trict in' the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  they  received  that  request,  but  I  can  not  say  that  they 
got  them  from  every  district  in  the  United  Staets.  As  I  said  before,  I  did  not 
check  off  the  list  of  them.  It  is  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  passed  on  gen- 
erally, and  I  can  not  give  you  the  number  that  was  signed  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  conductor  has  sent  in  a  comparative  list,  to  which  I 
call  your  attention  and  invite  your  comment.  First,  railroad  employees :  Con- 
ductors, Los  Angeles  to  Las  Vegas,  $175  per  month,  brakemen  $105;  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Caliente,  conductors  $165,  brakemen  $99.55;  Caliente  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  conductors  $1 75  a  month,  brakemen  $170 ;  Salt  Lake  to  Ogden,  conductors 
$146,  brakemen  $93 ;  Ogden  to  Green  River,  conductors  $165,  brakemen  $99.55 ; 
Green  River  to  Cheyenne,  conductors  $165,  brakemen  $99.55 ;  and  that  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Pullman  conductors  between  the  same  points  is,  respectively, 
$95,  $90,  $85,  $85,  $85,  and  $85.  Perhaps  I  had  better  pass  you  that  so  you  can 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Of  course,  as  I  said  before,  our  own  men  do  not  have  to 
acquire  any  training,  as  they  have  to  in  the  railroad  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all  the  comment  you  care  to  make,  is  it? 

Mr.    HUNGEBFOBD.   YeS. 

Chairman  WALSH  (reading).  The  time  schedule  and  mileage  for  conductors 
on  the  Pullman  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Cheyenne  and  return  over  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad;  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad;  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  east  bound,  leaving  Los  Angeles  Tuesday,  report  at  7.20  a.  m. ; 
leave  Los  Angeles  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cheyenne  Thursday,  5.20  a.  m.  Time 
on  duty,  46  hours,  except  4  hours'  rest  each  night ;  mileage,  1,303  miles ;  rest  in 
Cheyenne  10  hours.  Westbound,  leaving  Cheyenne  Thursday ;  report  3.20  p.  m. ; 
leave  3.40  p.  m. ;  arrive  at  Los  Angeles,  Saturday  10.30  a.  m. ;  turning  in  reports 
at  office,  10.30  to  11.30  a.  m. ;  time  on  duty,  44  hours  and  10  minutes,  except  4 
hours'  rest  each  night ;  mileage,  1,303  miles ;  rest  in  Los  Angeles,  about  68  hours, 
or  until  Tuesday  at  7.20  a.  m.  Total  mileage,  round  trip,  2,606  miles. 

"  The  above  runs  are  operated  by  the  Pullman  Co.  with  seven  conductors,  one 
leaving  Los  Angeles  each  day,  making  one  trip  a  week.  These  conductors 
operate  along  with  6  train  crews  each  way,  or  12  crews  on  a  round  trip. 

"  Pullman  conductors  on  this  run  make  11,362  miles  per  month,  while  train 
crews  make  from  4,380  to  5,600  miles,  according  to  their  division  and  schedule. 

"  Mail  clerks  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Cheyenne  to  Ogden,  make  4,907 
miles  per  month." 

Are  those  figures  approximately  correct? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  don't  know;  that  looks  to  me  like  a  hard  run.  Do  you 
want  to  retain  this  paper? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  it  if  you  would  like  to  take  it. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  would  like  to  look  into  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This  has  been  submitted  also  reading]  : 

"  Below  are  a  few  runs  that  show  the  mileage  Pullman  conductors  have  to 
make  per  month: 

"  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  Denver  to  Ogden,  9.515  miles. 

"  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  9,720  miles. 

"  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake, 
9,636  miles. 

"Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  Omaha  to  San  Francisco, 
13,500  miles. 

"  Union  Pacific,  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co., 
Omaha  to  Portland,  13,529  miles. 

"  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Chicago  to  Denver,  12,641  miles. 

"  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  15,191  miles." 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Am  I  to  retain  these  copies? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may ;  but  I  would  like  you  to  answer  that  offhand,  if 
you  could,  and  then  you  may  take  this  with  you  and  verify  them,  so  that  the 
record  may  be  straight  on  that.  Have  you  any  comment  you  can  make  offhand? 
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Mr.  HUXGEKFORD.  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  not  the  information? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  have  not. 

(The  witness  later  submitted  data  in  regard  to  the  mileage  made  by  Pullman 
conductors,  and  the  same  appears  as  "  Hungerford  Exhibit  No.  2,"  at  the  end  of 
this  subject.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  furnish  you,  then,  with  a  comparative  statement 
here  of  mileage;  round-trip  mileage,  Cheyenne  to  Ogden,  Cheyenne  to  Green 
River,  Los  Angeles  to  Cheyenne,  and  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  which  purports  to 
give  these  facts,  that  a  mail  clerk  runs  3,709  miles  per  month  and  receives 
$150  per<  month,  and  that  the  regular  train  conductor  runs  5,207  miles  per 
month  and  receives  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $165  per  month ;  and  that  the 
Pullman  conductor  on  the  same  run  runs  6,509  miles  per  month  and  receives 
compensation  of  $100  per  month. 

(Chairman  Walsh  here  furnishes  witness  with  copy  of  paper  referred  to.) 

Is  there  a  rule — I  believe  I  read  a  rule  against  conductors  soliciting  busi- 
ness or  recommending  railroads  or  hotels — a  rule  against  soliciting  business  or 
recommending  hotels  or  railroads  by  your  employees? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  You  read  that,  did  you  not  ?  * 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  there  is  a  rule  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  hotels  do  furnish  free 
accommodation  to  your  conductors  at  different  points? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  am. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  do  they  do  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  never  investigated  to  ascertain  why  they  did.  I  say  it 
used  to  be  a  custom  pretty  generally  to  take  care  of  railroad  conductors  and 
sleeping-car  conductors.  They  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  their  patronage,  but 
that  has  gradually  drifted  away,  and  they  are  not  doing  it  so  much  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  still  furnish  free  accommodation  at  certain 
hotels,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOBD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  furnish  such  free  accom- 
modation in  the  hope  that  they  will  recommend  travelers  to  stop  at  those 
hotels? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  merely  a  supposition.  You  ask  me,  however,  about 
the  matter,  and  I  think  it  is  possibly  so,  but  that  is  merely  supposition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  conductors  and  porters  frequently 
carry  cold  lunches  with  them  because  they  can  not  afford  to  eat  in  the  dining 
cars  and  have  enough  left  out  of  their  salaries  to  support  their  families? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  would  be  optional  with  them  to  carry  their  lunches,  if 
they  so  desired. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  that  been  going  on? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has,  or  to  what  extent,  but  I 
assume  that  it  would. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  the  company  be  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of 
conductors  and  porters  to  talk  over  their  grievances,  with  a  view  of  remedying 
them,  if  such  a  committee  were  fairly  selected  from  among  the  employees? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Entirely  so ;  at  any  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  the  tendency  in  the  past  year  to  cut  down 
or  increase  lay-overs — about  cutting  down  or  increasing  lay-overs? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  increased  lay-overs  and  cut  the  runs,  considerable 
of  them  during  the  last  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  of  the  railroads  from 
which  Pullman  conductors  handle  the  railroad  transportation  for  the  railroad 
company  offer  to  pay  the  Pullman  conductors  a  stipulated  sum  for  their  work, 
and  that  the  Pullman  Co.  refused  to  allow  their  conductors  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  this  ever  happen  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  it  ever  happen  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  never  happened  on  any  road  that  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Pullman  conductors  have  taken  the 
place  of  gatemen  employed  by  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angelos  &  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road at  the  Salt  Lake  station? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  you  covered  that  this  morning.  I  think  you  saw! 
thev  had  taken  the  train  conductor  away  and  asked  that  our  conductor  take 
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up  the  railroad  transportation  at  the  same  time  the  Pullman  transportation 
was  lifted,  and  I  said  that  probably  that  was  so ;  it  has  been  done  in  some 
cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  Pullman  conductors  ever  charged  for  railroad  trans- 
portation when  called  away  by  sickness  or  death,  when  there  is  no  time  to 
obtain  transportation  through  the  Chicago  office? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Are  they  charged  with  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  Pullman  conductors  charged  for  railroad  transporta- 
tion when  they  are  called  away  by  sickness  or  death,  when  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  transportation  from  the  Chicago  office? 

Mr.  HUXGERFOBD.  If  they  do  not  get  transportation  or  do  not  have  a  pass, 
I  suppose  they  have  to  pay  fare. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  rule  or  method  for  providing  them  with 
transportation  when  they  are  called  away  in  an  emergency? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Any  of  our  superintendents  can  make  up  application  on 
the  road  for  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  done  by  wire? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  can  do  it,  yes,  sir,  without  any  wiring  or  writing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  porters  required  to  occupy  a  camp  stool  while  on 
watch  during  the  night  at  the  end  of  the  car? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  They  are  provided  with  a  camp  stool — it  ought  to  be  a 
camp  chair — so  that  they  can  keep  watch  of  the  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  page  43  of  the  book  of  rules  I  find  the  following  Tread- 
ing! : 

"  It  must  be  understood  that  the  passengers  and  employees,  and  the  baggage 
belonging  to  them,  can  not  be  searched  without  their  consent,  except  by  offi- 
cers of  the  law,  but  prompt  report  must  be  made  in  any  case  where  an  em- 
ployee declines  to  be  searched.  Employees  are  cautioned,  however,  not  to  sug- 
gest any  personal  search  unless  it  be  suggested  by  the  passenger,  in  which 
event  it  is  assumed  that  any  employee  of  the  company  will  readily  consent  to 
such  search,  and  in  that  case  the  passenger  should  be  requested  to  make  the 
search  personally,  and  it  should  be  done,  if  possible,  in  the  drawing  room  or 
smoking  room." 

Does  that  mean  that  a  penalty  would  follow  the  refusal  of  a  conductor  or  a 
porter  who  refused  to  allow  a  passenger  to  search  his  person? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  It  does  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  It  means,  in  case  of  loss,  if  claim  is  made  by  a  passenger 
sustaining  loss  on  the  car,  if  they  questioned  the  employee,  as  they  often  do, 
and  endeavored  to  throw  suspicion  on  him,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
submit  to  the  search  to  satisfy  the  passenger,  and  clear  himself.  But  there  is 
no  penalty  attached  to  it  if  he  does  not  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  page  65  of  the  book  of  rules  is  this  provision  [read- 
ing] : 

"  The  time  at  meal  stations  will  be  divided  between  employees,  and  under  no 
rircmnstances  will  the  conductor  and  the  porter  leave  the  car  at  the  same  time 
to  go  to  the  dining  room." 

Does  that  arrangement  always  give  your  employees  sufficient  time  for  their 
meals? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  I  think  so.  The  point  of  that  is  that  sneak  thieves  fre- 
quently get  into  the  cars  when  no  one  is  there  and  make  away  with  the  pas- 
sengers' effects. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  page  70  of  the  book  of  rules,  under  the  heading,  "Ac- 
cidents and  damage  to  cars,"  is  the  following  provision  [reading]  : 

"  Whenever  wheels  are  removed  en  route,  the  employee  left  in  charge  of  the 
car  will  ascertain  the  maker's  name  of  the  wheels  removed  and  applied,  their 
numbers,  their  position  in  the  trucks,  and  the  cause  of  the  removal,  and  report 
the  occurrence  to  his  district  superintendent,  giving  the  location  of  the  car  at 
the  time  the  change  was  made." 

Are  porters,  when  in  charge  of  cars,  required  to  make  this  sort  of  a  report? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  When  the  porter  is  in  charge  of  the  car  he  performs  the 
conductor's  duties. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  answer  would  be  that  they  would  be  required, 
under  those  conditions,  to  make  such  report? 

Mr.  HUXGERFOED.  Yes,  they  would  be. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Referring  again  to  this  book  of  rules,  on  page  73,  begin- 
ning at  page  73,  and  on  down  to  page  82,  under  the  heading,  "  Communicable 
diseases,"  and  including  '*  Means  of  prevention,  the  temperature  of  the  car,  the 
use  of  disinfectants,  fumigation,"  and  so  forth,  that  chapter  being  signed  by 
Thomas  R.  Crowder,  M.  D.,  superintendent  of  sanitation ;  are  porters  supposed 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  instructions  contained  in  this  book  from 
page  73  to  page  82,  inclusive,  and  carry  out  those  instructions? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  These  instructions,  under  the  head  "  Means  of  preven- 
tion," give  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  handling  of  ice  and  water,  the  use 
of  disinfectants  and  fumigation;  and  they  are  held  responsible  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  instructions,  and  the  health  of  the  traveling  public  to  that 
extent — the  porters  are? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  pages  85  to  89,  inclusive,  of  this  book  of  rules,  is  a 
digest  of  the  laws  of  different  States  regarding  the  playing  of  cards,  public 
drinking  on  trains,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  liquor  in  various  States.  Are 
the  porters  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  those  interpretations  of  the 
laws  of  the  various  States  and  see  that  they  are  complied  with? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  any  in- 
formation contained  in  the  book ;  that  is  issued  for  their  guidance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  I  take  it  that  they  are  supposed  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  interpretations  of  the  laws  of  the  various  States? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  in 
the  cars  of  the  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  information  is  conveyed  to  them.  The  train  conductor 
is  the  only  man  on  the  train  who  has  police  jurisdiction ;  they  report  occurrences 
to  the  train  conductor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  porters  and  conductors  ever  arrested  for  violating 
these  laws? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  hope  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  they  have  been? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  I  can  not  recall  any  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  company  ever  been  fined  for  violating  those  laws? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  can  not  recall  a  case. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  know  what  is  tho 
usual  and  general  arrangement  that  obtains  between  the  Pullman  Co.  and  the 
railroads  for  the  use  of  Pullman  cars. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORP.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  comprehensive  question,  but  the  gen- 
eral practice  is  that  we  furnish  the  cars  on  the  request  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies ;  we  are  under  agreement  to  do  so  for  the  accommodation  of  their  pas- 
senger travel  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  necessary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  wish,  if  you  could,  you  would  make  it  a  little  more 
specific.  What  contractural  rights  usually  exist  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  Pullman  Co. ;  the  character  of  them — your  right  to  run  cars  on 
the  roads? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  have  no  right  to  run  cars  at  all;  we  furnish  car.s  to 
the  roads,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  passenger  travel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  might  take  a  typical  case  and  just  state  what  your 
arrangement  is  with  the  company. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  would  be  to  furnish  cars  to  the  road*',  to  accommodate 
their  passenger  business,  and  they  call  upon  us  for  the,  cars  as  they  find  it  neces- 
sary on  certain  lines,  and  we  are  under  obligation  to  furnish  them.  That  is 
about  the  general  idea.  I  don't  altogether  get  the  point. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  matter  of  compensa- 
tion from  either  party  for  the,  use  of  the  cars.  Do  the  railroad  companies  pay 
you  for  the  privilege  of  using  your  cars? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  we  furnish  the  cars  to  them.  The  cars  are  used  for  the 
transportation  of  their  passengers,  and  we  get  our  revenue  for  the  special  ac- 
commodation furnished  them — the  seats,  berths,  or  beds,  and  special  accommo- 
dation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  that  particular  contract?  Can  you  briefly 
outline  it  for  me?  Have  you  a  copy  of  a  contract  that  you  can  furnish  us?  Are 
they  usually  the  same? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  very  similar.  They  are  on  file  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNKLL.  We  can  get  them? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  for  instance,  in  going  from 
Chicago  to  Louisville  the  porter  leaves  Chicago  Monday  night  and  arrives  at 
Lrouisville  on  Tuesday  morning:,  and  then,  returning:,  gets  back  to  Chicago  on 
Wednesday  night;  does  he  run  continuously  or  have  one  day  off  a  week,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  He  has  one  clay  off  a  week.  He  makes  two  round  trips  a 
month  and  has  four  days  off. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  spoke  of  the  matter  of  sanitation  and  tempera- 
ture. Do  you  have  a  thermometer  in  each  car  and  try  to  keep  the  car  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  more  easily  regulated  with  the  improved 
methods  we  have  at  the  present  time,  such  as  steam  heat,  than  formerly.  Those 
temperatures  are  being  maintained,  as  far  as  possible,  to  comply  with  what  the 
medical  people  think  is  the  best  for  the  public  health. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  spoke  of  blankets.  Do  you  have  two  blankets 
for  each  bed  in  the  car? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  What  if  there  is  a  change  of  temperature ;  then  there 
are  two  blankets? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes ;  we  know  some  people  want  a  room  hotter  than  others ; 
we  keep  it  cool  and  furnish  them  with  additional  blankets  on  request. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  have  additional  blankets  in  the  cars  that  the 
porters  can  get? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Under  the  rules  you  have  spoken  of  is  the  number 
of  lay-off  days  proportionately  larger  on  the  long  runs  you  have  spoken  of 
than  on  the  one-night  runs? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  Overland  Limited  a  man  has  three  days 
and  two  nights  away. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  He  has  three  days  and  two  nights  at  his  home  town? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  applies  to  runs  other  than  the  Overland 
Limited? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  it  applies  to  conductors  as  well  as  porters? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  has  another  question  or  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  the  conductors  and  porters — are  they  required 
to  give  bond  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  company  bonds  its  men  at  its  own  expense. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  has  a  bonding  department? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No ;  it  has  an  arrangement  with  some  bonding  concern  and 
bonds  the  men  with  what  you  might  call  a  blanket  bond. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  employees  taxed  for  that  in  any  way? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  the  porters  charged  up  with  all  losses  of  toilet 
articles  in  the  cars  on  their  return  trips? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  are  not;  very  little  charge  is  made  for  that.  The 
only  charge  made  for  linen  or  anything  else  is  for  what  might  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  moral  effect,  where  they  are  found  to  be  careless  or  negligent ; 
but  the  toilet  articles,  they  are  not  charged  up  with  them  at  all,  to  speak  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Not  for  brushes  or  combs? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir;  they  are  carried  away  sometimes;  you  can  not 
prevent  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  matter  of  the  men  waiting — the  extra  men 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  a  run — are  these  men  permitted  to  seek 
other  employment,  or  must  they  be  at  all  times  ready  to  be  called  by  the 
Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  no;  no  at  all;  not  at  all;  we  could  not  keep  them  out 
of  employment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  they  are  called  and  not  found,  or  if  they  have 
a  position  and  they  can  not  come  up  right  away  and  some  one  else  takes  that 
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particular  place  that  is  ready  then,  does  that  mean  that  they  are  set  back  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Not  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  could  then  go  to  the  foot  of  the  list,  as  it 
were  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  average  earnings  of  a  Pullman  porter 
pear  year?  I  mean  not  the  $27.50  a  month;  but  what  are  the  total  earnings; 
what  would  the  average  be? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Deducting  lost  time? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  porter  does 
not  get  to  work  a  full  month  the  year  round. 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  must  be  an  average. 

Mr.  HUNGEEFORD.  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  tell  you  what  that  is. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  he  had  an  average  loss  of  time  that  is  allotted 
to  the  usual  workmen — that  is,  he  works  300  days  a  year? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  would  naturally  reduce  his  income  mate- 
rially? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  other  words,  if  his  wage  was  .$27.50  a  month, 
it  would  average  $24  or  $23,  as  the  case  might  be,  so  that  his  year's  earnings 
would  be  much  less? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  You  want  what  his  average  earnings  would  be,  based  on 
his  actual  days'  service? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  your  company  publish,  in  connection  with 
your  beneficial  features,  such  as  sick  benefits,  reports  showing  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  men,  and  the  number  of  men  sick  during  the  year? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  know  that  we  publish  it;  but  we  have  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  such  matter  you  can  give  us? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  was  for  last  year;  the  sick  benefit 
in  the  operating  department  was  $60,000,  and  the  pension  fund  was  $66,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  employees  would  that  probably  affect? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  that  would  have  an  effect  on  all  those  connected  with 
the  operating  department;  and  we  have  in  that  department  between  14 
and  15 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (interrupting).  That  would  apply  only  to  em- 
ployees in  the  service  10  years? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Five  years  in  case  of  sickness  and  20  years  in  case  of 
pension,  except  where  pension  might  be  granted  under  exceptional  conditions — 
in  exceptional  cases  where  a  man  has  been  long  in  the  service  of  the  company 
and  has  given  out  under  unusual  conditions.  In  the  event  a  man  has  been 
in  the  service  from  15  to  20  years  his  case  is  presented  to  the  board  for  the 
action  of  the  board  in  those  exceptional  cases. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  a  man  must  be  five  years 
in  the  service  to  come  under  the  sick-benefit  rules? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  20  years  to  come  under  the  pension  system? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  of  the  6,500  porters  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  20  years,  approximately? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  I  can  give  it  to  you  on  the  15-year  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  reason  I  was  going  to  give  it  to  yon  on  the  15-year 
men,  I  had  the  number  of  men  that  received  the  5  per  cent  on  account  of  15- 
year  service;  I  did  have  it,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  have  it  now.  I  can  furnish 
you  that  information. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  in  addition,  if  you  have  not  got  it  now,  I 
would  like  to  know  the  number  of  employees  who  have  been  five  years  in  the 
service  who  are  eligible  to  sick  benefits. 

Mr.  HUNGERFOED.  Yes. 
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(Under  date  of  April  15,  1915,  Mr.  Hungerford  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  'the  term  of  service  of  employees : ) 

Car  employees  in  service  5  years  and  over:  Conductors.  1.293;  porters,  3,425. 
Car  employees  in  service  20  years  and  over:  Conductors.  214;  porters,  516.. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  you  have  given  us,  as  I  recall  it  now,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  the  number  of  additional  employees 
during  1913  and  1914,  I  think,  showing  something  like  2,500  porters  in  one  case. 

Mr.  HUXGERFOKD.  I  think  the  number  was  taken  up  this  morning ;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the 
number  of  employees — additional  employees  each  year  to  keep  up  that  number? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  No ;  as  I  said  to  you — as  I  tried  to  make  clear  this  morn- 
ing— that  was  an  abnormal  period  in  1913  and  1914,  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
period  covered  by  the  investigation,  so  I  have  those  figures.  As  I  said,  the 
last  part  of  1913  and  the  fore  part  of  1914  was  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  The  travel  was  the  heaviest. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  that  mean  this  number  of  additional  em- 
ployees have  been  permanently  in  the  service? 

Mr.  HUXGERFOKD.  They  were  taken  up,  but  all  did  not  remain  perma- 
nently ;  no. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  does  not  mean  this  large  number  was  on  an 
extra  list? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  means  they  were  taken  up  on  account  of  unusual  condi- 
tions, but  it  does  not  mean  that  they  have  continued  to  serve,  because  a  great 
many  necessarily,  with  the  falling  off  of  business,  are  let  out — rather,  they  are 
carried  on  our  extra  list  as  satisfactory  employees,  but  some  have  gone  into 
other  business ;  but  that  is  the  number  we  took  up  during  that  period. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  a  system  whereby  the  oldest  employee 
is  given  the  opportunity  for  a  more  favorable  or  better  position? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Seniority  counts  where  everything  else  is  equal. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  do  apply  seniority? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  spoke  about  the  opportunity  for  conductors  to 
rise  up  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  get  other  positions,  such  as  clerk- 
ships, and  so  forth ;  that  about  90  per  cent  of  your  present  force  has  risen  from 
conductors  ? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  opportunity  is  there  for  a  porter  to  rise  in 
the  service  of  the  company? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Well,  we  have  not  any  great  number  of  positions  they  could 
enter  from  their  positions  as  porters.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  porters 
on  our  cars  who,  by  coming  in  contact  with  men  of  affairs  that  ride  with  them 
as  passengers,  have  entered  their  service,  but  we  have  not  many  positions  open, 
to  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  is  no  other  opportunity  for  them,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  length  of  time  of  service,  which  would  bring  them  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  increase  in  wages? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  the  only  opportunity  they  have? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes.  I  can  tell  you  the  number  of  porters  10  years  and 
over  in  the  service,  if  you  would  like  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  All  right. 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  That  is  1,721. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  would  be  about  what  percentage? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  about  one- fourth.  Over  5  and  under  10  years  it  is 
1.704.  That  makes  a  total  of  3.425  that  are  over  five  years  in  the  service  out 
of  the  6,500. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  there  be  a  possibility  of  the  porters  and 
conductors,  with  their  experience  as  operating  men,  having  charge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Pullman  Co.  on  wheels,  as  it  were,  in  conference  with  the  officials  of 
that  company,  that  their  judgment  might  not  be  very  effective  in  the  way  of 
suggesting  remedial  rules  and  regulations  governing  operations  for  their'  im- 
provement and  that  of  the  company ;  that  is,  might  not  the  company,  by  a  con- 
ference with  them,  be  able  to  bring  that  about? 
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Mr.  HUXGERFOSD.  We  have  conferences  with  the  men  to  which  some  questions 
have  been  raised  apparently  every  three  months.  We  have-  them  with  porters 
and  conductors  all  over  the  country,  and  they  are  invited  to  make  suggestions 
or  comment  or  criticism. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  any  premium  or  prize  of  any  kind  offered 
to  employees  for  suggestions? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  what  way  is  that  done? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOHD.  They  are  fully  informed  in  regard  to  that.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  pamphlet  about  that. 

<The  witness  submitted,  in  printed  form,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Pullman 
Co. — Policy  and  Procedure  in  Patent  Matters.") 

Any  suggestion  made  by  an  employee  is  received  and  considered,  and  although 
the  suggestion  he  may  make  may  not  not  be  altogether  practical,  if  anything  can 
be  worked  out  of  it  he  is  rewarded  for  it.  I  will  cite  one  case  of  a  conductor 
that  called  attention  to  the  fact,  out  at  Denver,  of  rain  falling  off  of  the  vesti- 
bule doors.  I  think  everybody  has  got  on  those  trains — I  know  I  have  and  our 
passengers  have — on  rainy  days  and  had  the  rain  drop  off  of  the  door  onto 
their  hats.  This  conductor  suggested  putting  a  little  V-shaped  strip  over  that 
door,  which  was  a  very  simple  matter,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  no  one  else  had 
thought  of  it,  and  the  company  rewarded  and  gave  him  $25  for  the  suggestion. 
That  is  all  there  was  to  it ;  there  was  nothing  patentable  about  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  company  did  not  patent  it? 

Mr.  HUNGEEFOED.  No ;  there  was  nothing  patentable  about  it;  it  was  simply 
a  suggestion,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Supposing  a  conductor  left  Chicago  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  and  return,  and  supposing  on  his  trip  out  to  San  Francisco  some 
charge  was  made  against  him  for  violation  of  some  of  the  rules  and  the  charge 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  him  being  discharged  and  taken  off  the  train  at  San 
Francisco  and  not  let  return  as  conductor,  would  the  company  furnish  him  with 
transportation  back  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  You  say,  if  it  was  sufficient  so  that  he  should  be  taken  off? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  We  would  .furnish  it  back  to  Chicago,  unless  he  was  arrested 
for  some  criminal  offense. 

Coinmisioner  O'CONNELL.  Of  course,  in  that  event. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  But  they  do  not  usually  take  men  off  away  from  their  home 
stations  unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  so  for  very  good  cause. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  they  were  taken  oft',  you  would  return  them  to 
the  home  station? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  the  grievance  charged  was  made  agaiust 
a  conductor  or  porter  for  having  violated  some  rule  or  for  having  done  some- 
thing that  was  offensive  to  the  traveling  public  and  he  was  brought  up  before 
the  officials  and  charged  with  whatever  it  might  be,  and  it  was  substantiated; 
do  you  place  fines  upon  them?  Do  you  fine  them  in  any  way  financially?  I 
don't  mean  a  suspension  for  a  certain  time,  but  an  actual  mouey  fine  of  say  $50 
or  $100  for  the  offense? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Supposing  that  he  is  suspended  for  30  days  and 
he  feels  that  he  has  been  unjustly  suspended ;  how  does  he  go  about  having  his 
case  properly  presented  to  the  officials  of  the  company  and  have  a  hearing? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Most  of  the  men  would,  appeal  to  the  chief  service  inspector, 
and  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  that  he  could  appeal  to  me,  or  to  the  president. 
Any  official  will  receive  a  petition  of  the  employee  and  give  it  the  proper  atten- 
tion. ' 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  he  is  out  in  San  Francisco  and  the  officers 
of  the  company  out  there  should  take  his  case  and  decide  it,  and  he  must  return 
to  Chicago ;  will  the  company  furnish  him  transportation  and  provide  for  him 
to  come  back  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  In  order  that  he  may  present  his  case? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  matter  would  be  determined  on  the  merits  presented 
by  the  petition;  if  it  was  justified,  yes;  to  put  him  in  service  would  be  the  way 
it  would  be  done. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  would  the  niau  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
back? 
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Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  Put  him  iii  service  and  send  liim  here. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  would  be  done  in  all  cases? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  Yes.  Anybody  will  be  heard  and  given  every  opportunity 
to  be  heard  about  anything  they  do  not  think  is  right. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  the  conductors  or  porters  ever  been  invited 
in  to  discuss  with  the  company  the  question  of  wages  and  hours,  or  conditions 
of  employment,  at  all? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  As  I  said,  we  hold  these  meetings  and  request  them  to  make 
any  suggestions  they  have  to  make.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  espe- 
cially asked  to  come  in  on  any  specific  subject,  but  they  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  air  their  views  on  any  subject. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  I  mean  is,  have  the  men  ever,  by  committee, 
or  on  invitation  of  the  company,  selected  some  of  their  number  to  come  to 
Chicago  to  take  up  with  the  Pullman  officials  the  question  whether  there  will 
be  an  increase  or  reduction  in  wages,  or  any  change  in  their  wage? 

Mr.  HUNGERFOKD.  !\ot  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  as  to  their  hours  or  conditions  of  employment? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  the  position  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  it  states  the  rate  of  wage,  the  hours  of  service,  and  the  trips  and  other 
conditions,  and  simply  says  to  the  workman  who  may  make  application  for 
employment,  "  Those  are  the  conditions  under  which  your  job  is  presented,  and 
you  can  accept  it  or  not,  as  you  choose  " ;  they  have  no  say  whatsoever  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  employed? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Well,  they  understand  the  conditions  before  they  accept  the 
employment. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understand  that  they  accept  the  position  simply 
as  it  is  made  for  them,  with  the  understanding  that  those  are  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  accepted.  . 

Mr.  HTJNGERFORD.  That  is  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  moment  they  felt  that  was  not  fair,  they 
were  expected  to  give  up  and  allow  some  one  else  to  accept  it  who  was  satisfied 
with  it.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  the  chairman  there  were  such  a  number  of 
applicants  that  they  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFOBD.  Yes;  and,  furthermore,  there  is  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
men — I  will  say  80  per  cent  to  be  safe — that  are  dismissed  for  one  cause  or 
another,  that  make  strong  efforts  to  get  back.  If  conditions  were  so  bad,  I  do 
not  understand  why,  when  once  out,  they  would  be  so  insistent  to  get  back ;  but 
that  is  a  fact. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  I  can  not  explain  that,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
myself.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  think  the  chairman  asked  it  in 
another  way:  If  the  porters'  wages  are  $27.50  a  month,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
family,  and  traveling  must  necessarily  cost  him  extra  expense,  traveling  from 
San  Francisco,  for  instance,  to  Chicago  and  back,  and  gone  several  days,  and 
if  he  has  not  a  liberal  lot  of  passengers  with  him  I  imagine  the  major  portion 
of  his  salary  would  be  eaten  up  by  expenses  while  away  from  home ;  has  your 
company  given  some  thought  as  to  the  question  of  whether  that  wage  is  a  suffi- 
cient wage  for  a  man  to  keep  himself  and  rear  a  family?  Is  there  not  an  antici- 
pated value  of  some  kind  in  that  position  that  is  not  in  print  or  is  not  before  us? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Of  course,  as  I  said 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  not  the  possible  liberality  of  the  traveling 
public  cut  some  figure?  Does  not  the  porter,  when  he  accepts  that  position — 
is  he  not  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  salary  question  is  not  so  great  with 
him  as  getting  a  run  upon  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  traveling, 
and  that  the  larger  the  number  of  people  traveling  upon  it  the  greater  his  in- 
come will  be?  Does  he  not  speculate,  as  it  were,  with  the  number  of  people 
traveling  on  the  run? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  may  lie  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  would  that  not  be  largely  why  he  is  anxious 
to  stay  in  the  service  of  the  company  or  come  back  into  the  service  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  That  may  be.  As  I  say,  we  take  the  conditions  as  we  find 
them.  There  are  a  great  many  men  anxious  for  the  positions  and  anxious  for 
the  work. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  man, 
white  or  black,  would  be  seeking  a  position  at  an  average  of  $7  a  week,  unless 
he  saw  in  it  some  other  condition  or  circumstance  that  would  bring  him  a 
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larger  income.  We  are  enacting,  or  trying  to  enact,  minimum-wage  laws  for 
women  in  Illinois,  and  it  was  figured  somewhere  around  $8  a  week  as  a  mini- 
mum upon  which  a  woman  could  live  in  respectability.  Now,  if  a  woman  can 
not  be  expected  to  live  on  less  than  eight  dollars  and  some  cents  per  week,  then 
a  man  traveling,  as  your  porters  do,  and  with  the  expenses  they  are  put  to, 
could  not  live  on  less  than  that  amount  and  rear  a  family,  could  he?  Has 
there  any  thought  been  given  to  that? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  does  not  come  up  in  the  line  of  operation,  and  that 
has  not  been  put  up  to  me;  that  would  be  considered  by  a  higher  official  than  I. 

Commissioner  BALLAKD.  In  other  words,  do  they  get  so  many  tips  that  they 
are  willing  to  work  for  a  small  wage? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  that  enters  into  it.  It  is  what  goes  with  'the  posi- 
tion that  makes  it  desirable ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  porters  sleep  on  crowded  trains  that  carry  the 
modern  steel  cars,  in  which  there  are  small  wash  rooms? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  the  berth  designated  as  No.  1,  usually  upper  No.  1. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Supposing  that  all  of  the  upper  berths  are  taken  by  pas- 
sengers; does  that  not  occur  at  times? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  a  very  desirable  supposition,  but  it  is  so  rare  that 
it  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  it  were  so.  There 
may  be  times  when  the  porter  finds  difficulty  in  finding  a  berth,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  so  frequent  that  it  may  be  considered. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  your  company  sell  upper  No.  1  to  a  passenger? 

Mr.  HUNGEBFORD.  They  would,  under  forced  conditions,  I  suppose,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  hold  for  the  porter  that  berth  on  the  character  of  cars  you 
speak  of,  upper  No.  1. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  rule  of  your  company? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  It  says  in  the  book  there — I  think  you  read  it — that  they 
hold  that  berth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  think  the  regulation  provides  for  that  in  the  book  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  upper  berth  No.  1  reserved  for  the  porter  to  sleep  in  on 
the  modern  steel  cars? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  he  can  not  sleep  in  upper  berth  No.  1  if  the  car 
is  full? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  He  sleeps  in  the  smoking  room.  The  majority  of  our  cars 
have  smoking  rooms.  You  asked  the  question  awhile  ago  about  the  cars  that 
do  not  have  smoking  rooms,  and  I  said  in  those  cars  they  probably  designated 
upper  1.  The  book  provides  that  the  district  superintendent  will  provide  the 
space  for  them — arrange  the  space  for  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  cars  have  you  that  have  the  small  wash  rooms 
without  berths? 

Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  The  majority  of  what  we  call  our 
standard  cars  have  smoking  rooms — what  we  call  our  standard  cars.  The  other 
cars  mostly  run  on  trains  of  a  special  character,  where  there  are  other  means 
for  smoking,  combined  cars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  Chicago-New  York  trains;  do  the  cars  in  those 
trains  have  sleeping  accommodations  in  the  smoking  rooms  usually? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  have — we  have  combined  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  have  two  sections  arranged  for  sleeping. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  Chicago-San  Francisco  trains,  how  are  they  ?  Do  they 
have  the  small  smoking  room  without  berth? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  we  ever  saw  a  Chicago-San  Fran- 
cisco train  loaded  that  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  all  of  the  upper  berths 
were  taken,  and  the  porters  had  no  place  to  sleep? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it ;  it  may  have  occurred ;  it  pos- 
sibly has,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  thank  you,  Mr.  Hungerford.  You  may  be  per- 
manently excused,  but  please  remain  in  call  in  the  event  that  we  may  wish  to 
recall  you. 
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Mr.  HUXGERFORD.  Very  well. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  ask  you  another  question.  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
situation  of  this  kind :  Take  a  case  like  this,  where  only  three  Pullman  passen- 
gers come  through  from  Seattle  to  Chicago,  arriving  in  Chicago  on  Saturday  at 
10.15  a.  m. ;  how  would  a  porter  be  supposed  to  live  on  a  trip  of  that  kind,  if 
that  is  a  fact?  This  was  handed  to  our  investigator  by  some  one,  and  we  might 
assume  that  that  occurred. 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  Probably  that  is  not  the  average;  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  a  fact ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  The  men  get  along  all  right,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  make  any  attempt  to  ascertain  how  many  passen- 
gers ride  on  the  cars,  with  reference  to  the  way  the  porters  maintain  themselves? 
Have  you  runs  that  are  very  meagerly  patronized? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  patronage;  certainly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Many  that  affect  the  porters'  way  of  making  a  living? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  They  would  be  what  would  be  considered  less  desirable 
runs,  I  suppose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  that  in  mind  and  change  them  off,  men  that 
probably  might  be  put  on  runs  where  they  could  not  possibly  get  enough? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  The  better  grade  of  men  are  put  on  them,  and  they  look  for 
promotion  to  some  other  line. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  he  make  a  request  of  you  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  That  is  handled  by  the  local  district  superintendent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  the  local  district  superintendent  take  that  into  con- 
sideration if  a  man  was  put  on  a  poorly  patronized  line  for  any  length  of  time 
and  put  him  on  a  better  one? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  can  not  say  about  that ;  he  probably  would  not  disturb  the 
men  on  the  better  lines. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  make  any  investigation  to  find  out  whether  there 
are  instances  of  runs  where  porters  can  not  possibly  maintain  themselves  just 
from  the  tips  and  their  compensaton? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  runs. 

Charman  WALSH.  Do  you  make  any  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  there 
are  any  such? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  make  any  investigation  to  find  out  what  porters 
make  on  any  particular  runs? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  established  knowledge,  from  custom  or  other- 
wise, in  your  company,  that  would  indicate  how  much  a  porter  would  make, 
supposing  he  had  a  14-section  train  filled  up  with  passengers? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  do  not  figure  on  that  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  HUNGERFORD.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Hungerford. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Bell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  R.  W.  BELL. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  BELL.  R.  WT.  Bell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  BELL.  12051  Parnell  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Chicago,  111.? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  consecutively  I  have  been  here  16  years ;  I  have  been  away 
at  different  times,  though. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  BELL.  In  the  mercantile  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  line,  please? 

Mr.  BELL.  Groceries  and  meats. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  in  business  for  yourself? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  am  employed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yres,  sir;  three  times. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  the  length  of  each  one  of  your  services  and 
in  a  general  way  what  runs  you  had. 
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Mr.  BELL.  The  first  time  I  was  with  them  I  was  in  the  storeroom  at  the 
Dearborn  Station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  were  you  in  the  storeroom  at  the  Dearborn 
Station? 

Mr.  BELL.  Six  or  seven  months.  I  don't  remember  exactly ;  it  was  during 
the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  Some  years  later  I  went  on  the  road  and  worked 
about  25  months — I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  number — and  I  quit  and  went 
into  business  for  myself,  and  after  being  out  for  about  6  years  I  went  back  in 
the  Pullman  service  again  until  they  decided  they  did  not  want  me  any  longer. 
I  was  there  about  25  months  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  you  were  with  them  about  six  months  the  first  time 
and  two  years  the  other  two  times  of  service  with  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  A  little  over  two  years  each  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  the  runs  you  had  in  each  period  of  your 
service. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  ran  pretty  near  all  over  creation;  I  don't  know  hardly  how  I 
could  describe  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  a  married  man  now,  but  I  was  not  when  I  went  in  the  service 
of  the  company  the  first  time;  I  was  married  when  I  was  in  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  first  or  second  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  first  time.  They  would  not  give  me  permission  to  get  off  to 
get  married. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  nevertheless  you  seem  to  have  accomplished  your 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  I  pretty  nearly  always  get  what  I  go  after. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  during  your  first  service  that  you  were  married? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir;  my  first  service  on  the  road. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  were  you  connected  with  any  effort  to  organize  the 
employees  of  the  Pullman  Co.  at  any  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  I  was  probably  as  active  or  more  active  than  anyone  else. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  during  your  first  or  your  second  term  of  service? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  second  term. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  were  you  with  the  company  before  you  under- 
took to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  in  June,  1913,  I  was  with  them  two  years.  We  commenced 
this  movement  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  last  two  years'  service  you  were  conductor  and  you 
were  only  in  the  storeroom  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  you  were  conductor? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BELL.  We  commenced  this  movement  in  May,  and  in  June  I  would  have 
been  in  the  service  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  as  concisely  as  possible 
the  history  of  the  effort  to  organize  the  Pullman  employees.  What  was  its 
inception?  First,  what  reason  did  you  have  and  what  moves  did  you  make 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  it  was  a  common  subject  of  conversation  in  the  conductors' 
room  when  we  were  waiting  to  go  out  on  our  runs  that  organization  would  be 
the  only  remedy  for  our  grievances. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly  and  generally  stated,  what  were  your  grievances? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  they  were  not.  It  was  in  regard  to  work- 
ing conditions,  wages,  and  all  those  things;  working  conditions  and  wages,  of 
course,  would  cover  everything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  a  specific  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages, 
or  could  you  state  briefly  what  was  your  objection  to  the  wages?  That  is,  were 
the  wages  inadequate  for  the  service  rendered,  or  what? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  we  were  in  luck  to  break  even.  That  was  my  experience, 
and  I  was  running  a  good  part  of  the  time.  The  last  period  of  service  I  put  in  I 
was  on  a  run  where  you  could  live  as  economically  as  almost  any  one  of  the 
runs  out  of  the  district — on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  to  St.  Louis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  salary  then? 

Mr.  BELL.  Eighty-five  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  salary  when  you  first  went  with  the  com- 
pany? 
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Mr.  BELL.  Seventy  dollars;  that  is  the  regular  schedule  pay  to  start  with. 
Of  course,  I  only  worked  for  $70  about  two  mouths. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  then  you  got  $75  or  $85? 

Mr.  BELL.  Seventy-five  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  run  for  $75? 

Mr.  BELL.  Six  months  at  $75,  and  then  there  was  the  balance  of  the  time  that 
I  got  credit  on  the  $70  term.  There  was  a  time  when  you  got  credit  for  past 
service,  and  that  was  added  to  your  salary,  but  that  was  discontinued. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  addition  that  you  got  for  past  services? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  worked  for  six  months  in  the  storeroom  at  the  Dearborn 
Station,  and  when  I  went  on  the  road,  after  I  worked  a  couple  of  months,  they 
gave  me  credit  for  that  six  months'  service,  which  put  me  in  the  $75  class. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  that  discontinued? 

Mr.  BELL.  When  I  had  served  a  year  I  was  paid  $80,  the  regular  schedule 
pay ;  I  was  given  $80  when  I  resigned,  and  I  went  back  at  $80  and  finished  out ; 
I  started  in  at  $80,  and  after  that  I  got  $85  until  I  was  discharged. 
j  Chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  service  with  the  company  during  your  first 
period  satisfactory?  Did  you  quit  of  your  own  accord  in  harmony  with  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  I  resigned  the  first  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning;  please  be  here  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

(Thereupon  at  4.40  p.  m.,  Monday,  April  5,  1915,  an  adjournment  was  taken 
until  Tuesday,  April  6,  1915,  at  10  a.  m. ) 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Tuesday,  April  6,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  Bal- 
lard,  and  Garretson. 
L     Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  please  be  in  order ;  the  commission  will  resume. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  K.  W.  BELL— Continued. 

Mr.  Bell,  will  you  please  resume  the  stand,  and  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to 
speak  a  little  louder,  as  the  commissioners  at  this  end  [indicating]  could  not 
hear  you  very  well  yesterday. 

When  we  adjourned  last  night  I  think  you  had  finished  giving  your  experience 
with  the  Pullman  Co.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  give  a  history  of  this  effort  to 
present  the  matters  of  the  employees  collectively — your  effort  to  organize. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  we  got  the  idea  of  organizing  from  the  expressions  of  the 
men.  They  seemed  to  think  that  was  our  only  remedy  to  combat  the  grievances 
we  were  up  against. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  persons  that  came  in  from  the  outside  to  pro- 
mote the  organization? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  never  heard  of  any. 
i      Chairman  WALSH.  From  any  other  organization,  craft,  railroad,  or  others? 

Mr.  BELL.  All  we  got  from  outside  crafts  was  where  we  made  the  advances 
ourselves.  The  movement  was  purely  from  within,  and  for  the  reasons  I  stated 
we  started  the  movement.  We  worked  under  cover,  as  we  knew  it  would  be  the 
wisest  thing  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  what  you  did;  just  tell  what  you  did  toward 
organizing  the  men. 

Mr.  BELL.  We  had  the  application  cards  printed  and  visited  the  men  and 
talked  to  them  and  got  their  signatures  to  the  application  cards,  and  got  their 
expressions;  and  conducted  it  along  that  way,  and  we  were,  in  turn,  let  out 
of  the  service,  and  a  great  many  of  the  men  were  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
organization. 

Many  of  the  old  men  expressed  themslves  as  being  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  organization,  but  they  said  they  could  not  afford  to  sign  up  because  they 
were  getting  along  in  years  and  could  not  work  at  anything  else,  and  they  said 
if  they  did  that  meant  the  termination  of  their  relations  with  the  company ; 
and  they  expressed  themselves  as  being  with  us  as  soon  as  we  could  get  to  a 
point  where  they  could  come  out  openly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  lost  your  position? 
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Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  were  discharged? 

Mr.  BELL.  Of  the  organizers,  you  mean? 

Chairman   WALSH.  Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  BELL.  There  were  three  of  us ;  we  were  all  discharged. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  were  the  three  men  discharged?  Have  you  got  the 
list? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Bernadickt,  and  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  reason  was  given  for  your  discharge? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  asked  the  reason  for  my  discharge,  and  they  said  they  didn't 
know.  Mr.  Waite  discharged  me,  and  I  had  gone  down  to  the  train  to  go  out 
on  my  run,  and  I  was  sent  for  to  go  back  to  the  office ;  I  was  called  in,  and 
Mr.  Waite  was  busy  and  said  he  would  see  me  in  a  few  minutes ;  and  he  called 
me  in  the  office  and  said  that  he  was  sorry,  but  the  company  did  not  want  my 
service  any  more.  I  asked  him  the  reason,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know.  And 
I  was  given  my  discharge  papers,  and  was  told  to  see  the  chief  clerk  and  get 
my  time,  and  we  were  afterwards  told  to  stay  out  of  the  station. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  told  to  stay  out  of  the  station? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Stewart  was,  Mr.  Bernadickt  was,  and  I  was,  myself.  And 
some  of  the  men  working  for  the  organization  in  the  East  were  taken  out  by 
the  police.  That  happened  in  Jersey  City.  In  New  York,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal,  they  were  forbidden  to  go  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  now — that  is  all  of  the  evidence,  is  it,  that  you 
have,  that  men  were  discharged  for  attempting  to  organize,  what  you  have 
stated?  If  you  have  anything  else,  please  state  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  some  letters  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BELL.  Here  is  one  from  Houston,  Tex. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  substance  of  them,  instead  of  reading 
them  at  length. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  will  just  read  the  matter  stating  the  discharge.  This  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  [reading] : 

"  I  have  just  been  handed  a  card."  I  don't  want  to  take  up  any  extra  time. 
[Continues  reading:] 

"  I  was  called  into  our  office  yesterday.  Our  district  superintendent  said 
he  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  stating  my  services  were  no  longer  required 
with  the  company ;  not  stating  any  reason  why  I  should  be  let  out. 

"  On  reporting  for  my  run  to  go  out  on  February  20,  was  called  into  the 
superintendent's  office  and  discharged  from  the  service  without  any  investi- 
gation." 

That  is  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  all  those  men  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  organi- 
zation? I  noticed  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hungerford  yesterday  that  that  was 
the  usual  way  of  discharging  men,  no  matter  what  the  .cause.  Were  these  men 
active  in  the  organization  to  your  knowledge  or  not? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  might  read  a  little  further  arid  give  their  statement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  your  knowledge,  please. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  letters  I  have  here,  nearly  all,  state  that  they  thought  it  was 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  Federation,  as  they  had  been  active 
in  talking  organization;  some  give  that  in  their  letters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  AY  ell,  then,  give  the  dates  of  those  letters  and  the  names, 
and  then  we  will  have  that  in  the  record  without  reading. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  names  of  the  writers? 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  names  of  the  writers,  unless  you  wish  to  withhold 
them  for  any  reason. 
-   Mr.  BELL.  I  would  rather  not  give  the  names  of  anyone  in  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right. 

Mr.  BELL.  These  discharges  are  not,  of  course,  in  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  thought  you  were  just  giving  those,  Mr.  Bell,  at  the 
present  time  that  had  been  discharged  for  activity  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  these  are,  Mr.  Walsh. 

This  is  Houston,  Tex.,  J.  M.  O'Williams ;  New  York  is  E.  D.  Shortledge ;  here 
is  another  one  from  the  New  York  district,  C.  R.  Weygandt ;  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
S.  J.  Roberts ;  St.  Louis,  A.  P.  Ferguson ;  here  is  a  letter,  an  appendix  into  a 
letter,  that  I  would  like  to  read,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  from  a  discharged  employee.    It  is  a  postscript  [reading]  : 

"  Mr.  Wood,  our  superintendent,  called  me  into  his  office  some  time  ago  and 
said,  '  Hnnsicker,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth,  and  if  you  do  not,  I  will  find 
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it  out  anyhow.'  I  said,  then,  '  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Wood.'  He  said,  *  I  hear  that  you 
are  mixed  up  in  this  Pullman  union  business.'  I  said,  '  Yes,  sir.'  So  he  read 
the  riot  act  to  me." 

The  rest  of  it  is  not  important.  It  is  [reading]  "  W.  O.  Hunsicker,  San 
Francisco." 

That  is  all  the  letters  I  have  with  me  on  that,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  the  benefit  of  two  of  the  commissioners  who  were  not 
here  yesterday,  I  wish  you  would  please  give  the  wages  of  conductors  and 
porters  in  the  Pullman  service,  if  you  have  it  there? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  can  give  that  from  memory.     I  haven't  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  it  from  memory,  please. 

Mr.  BELL.  A  standard-car  porter  gets  $27.50  per  month  ;  tourist-car  porter  gels, 
J  don't  remember  the  exact  amount 

Chairman  WALSH    (interrupting).  Thirty  dollars  per  month? 

Mr.  BELL  (continuing).  Thirty-six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  I  believe. 
That  is  approximate. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thirty-six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  first  six  months  the  conductor  gets  $70 ;  the  second  six  mouths, 
$75 ;  the  second  year,  $80 ;  the  third  year,  $85 ;  after  he  has  been  in  the  service 
(  years  he  gets  $90.  After  10  years  he  gets  $95  and  free  uniforms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  think  there  is  a  hundred-dollar  scale,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  for  special  runs,  the  limited  runs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  please  describe  the  bonus  system. 

Mr.  BELL.  There  is  a  bonus  of  an  extra  month's  pay  for  a  good  record  made 
during  the  calendar  year.  If  you  are  in  the  service  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  31st  of  December  and  have  not  sufficient  penalties  against  your  record,  why, 
you  will  get  the  bonus. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  the  system  of  book  suspensions. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  suspensions  were  given  for. 
They  have  plenty  of  them — plenty  of  reasons. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  believe  they  run — the  punishments  run — from  a  mere 
reprimand  to  a  15  days'  suspension? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  Well,  now,  can  you  describe  how  the  bonus  is  lost  by 
book  suspensions? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  if  they  get  sufficient  penalties  against  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  can  you  describe  offhand,  for  instance,  how  long  it 
takes  them  to  work  out  a  suspension  of  15  days? 

Mr.  BELL.  Nine  months,  I  believe  it  is — nine  calendar  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  we  can  get  that  out  of  the  record,  anyway. 

Mr.  BELL.  You  will  find  that  in  the  book  of  instructions  there — book  of  rules. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  Well,  we  had  that  yesterday.  Now,  I  interrupted 
you.  Proceed.  Have  you  something  else  you  desire  to  submit  there  that  you 
had  in  writing? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  had  nothing. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  May  I  ask  one  or  two  questions? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  do  you  pay  for  meals  when  you  are  on  your 
trips  in  the  dining  cars? 

Mr.  BELL.  On  almost  all  roads — the  Santa  Fe  and  Chicago  &  Alton  are  the 
only  exceptions  I  can  recall — we  pay  a  half  rate — 50  per  cent  of  what  the  pas- 
senger pays.  We  do  not  always  get  the  half  portion.  That  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  dining-car  steward,  I  suppose. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  you  have  opportunities  for  sleep  on  long  runs? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  the  regular  rules  of  the  company  are  for  the  conductor  to 
retire  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  be  up  by  7.  That  is  varied  some  by  the 
conditions  on  the  run. 

»  Commissioner  LENNON.  Suppose  you  are  a  day  or  two  days  in  San  Francisco 
after  a  long  run.  Does  the  company  pay  half  your  expenses  for  meals? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  do  not  pay  anything. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Just  while  you  are  on  the  train? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  do  not  pay  anything  in  regard  to  your  meals  at  any  time. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  know,  but  you  get  a  half  rate.  Do  you  get  any  such 
arrangement  while  at  the  end  of  the  route? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Otherwise  than  at  your  home  place? 
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Mr.  BELL.  In  railroad  eating  houses  wliere  trainmen  are  allowed  a  crew 
rate,  we  get  it  on  identification.  We  can  often  get  it,  and  usually  get  it. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  That  is,  if  you  are  at  the  end  of  a  route;  otherwise 
than  your  home  place? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.     We  do  not  Always  get  that,  even. 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  information  other  than  what  was  listed 
here  yesterday  as  to  what  sort  of  accommodations  are  furnished  conductors  by 
the  Pullman  Co.  at  terminals? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  are  many  of  them  I  have  seen  personally — not  a  good 
many ;  several  I  have  seen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  them  briefly. 

Mr.  BELL.  In  St.  Louis  there  is  a  room  over  the  storeroom  with  10  single 
beds.  It  is  about — it  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  shops.  The  street 
viaduct  runs  right  in  front  of  it  with  the  street  cars  running  over  it,  and 
you  are  only  about  100  feet  from  the  railroad  tracks;  and  the  storeroom  is 
underneath,  and  the  men  are  working  down  there  all  day.  The  room  is  not 
kept  in  very  good  condition,  but  the  linen  is  always  clean.  The  room  has  not 
been  properly  swept — is  not  usually ;  was  not  while  I  was  there. 

In  Denver  there  is  a  room  in  the  depot  there  with  six  beds,  right  off  the 
cashier's — the  waiting  room  to  the  cashier's  office.  It  is  quite  noisy.  There 
are  single  beds,  and  the  linen  is  usually  clean,  so  far  as  I  was  ever  able  to 
tell,  although  I  never  slept  there,  as  I  stayed  at  the  hotel.  The  Oxford  Hotel 
would  give  us  rooms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  whom  did  you  buy  your  uniforms  while  on  the  road? 

Mr.  BELL.  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  give  the  price  of  them,  please? 

Mr.  BELL.  My  uniform  and  cap  together  cost  $21.50,  I  believe  it  was.  I 
understand  the  price  has  been  changed  since.  I  think  they  pay  more  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  anything  about  any  peti- 
tions for  increased  wages  or  improved  conditions  having  been  submitted  to  the 
company  by  the  conductors  and  porters? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  have  signed  several  petitions  for  increased  pay  myself 
for  the  conductors.  I  have  never  seen  any  for  the  porters.  I  understood  there 
was  some  sent  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  were  they  circulated?  How  did  you  happen  to 
sign  them? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  form  of  the  heading  was  usually  gotten  up  in  type  and  left 
in  the  conductors'  room  to  sign — for  the  conductors  to  sign;  and  usually  some 
conductors  were  active  in  seeing  that  you  did  sign.  It  did  not  take  much  per- 
suasion to  get  them  to  sign  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How,  generally,  were  they  signed? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  have  seen  some  of  them  with  over  200  names  on. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  In  a  district  containing  how  many  conductors? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  know  just  how  many  conductors  the  St.  Louis  district  has. 
I  understood  it  was  about  250,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  men  were  generally  satisfied 
with  wages  and  conditions.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  sketch,  if  you  will,  what 
your  observation  was  with  reference  to  that — whether  or  not  the  men  are 
satisfied ;  how  they  view  the  company ;  what  they  think  about  their  wages  and 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  heard  a  man  state  that  he  was  satis- 
fied, and  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many.  As  an  organizer  I  come  in  contact  with 
a  great  many,  and  I  have  never  heard  anyone  say,  though,  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  wages  and  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  they  generally  express  dissatisfaction? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  has  been  my  experience,  that  they  were  pretty  free  in  ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction  when  they  were  where  they  would  not  be  heard  by  the 
officials. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  receive  the  bonus  of  one  month's  salary  for 
a  clear  record  during  the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  got  it  once,  and  once  was  the  only  opportunity  I  had  to  get  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  in  10  years'  service? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  time  I  was  there  they  did  not  have  that  bonus 
system.  The  next  time  I  commenced  in  June  and  I  was  not  eligible,  and  the 
next  year  I  got  it,  and  the  next  year  I  was  discharged,  so  I  was  not  likely 
to  get  it. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  receiving  your  entire  month's 
salary  when  you  miss  one  or  more  of  your  regular  runs  by  being  "  out  of  line  "? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  pay  you  for  the  time  put  in,  and  if  you  miss  anything  that 
is  deducted  from  your  salary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  missing  it?  What  is  the  usual 
custom  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  the  custom,  that  if  you  are  out  of  line  or  you  take — 
where  they  assign  you  next,  if  you  lose  any  more  time  than  you  are  entitled 
to  in  that  lay-over,  that  is  deducted  from  your  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  occur  frequently  enough  to  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  amount  of  your  actual  earnings? 

Mr.  BELL.  To  some  men  it  probably  does.     I  never  missed  much  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  the  wage  scale  last  changed  by  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  was  not  in  the  service  at  the  time.     I  believe  it  was  in  1911.. 
:    Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  the  bonus  system  established? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  was  out  of  the  service  at  that  time.  I  believe  it  was  about 
1910,  I  think ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  what  time  in  the  month  and  in  what  manner  are  the 
Pullman  Co.'s  employees  paid — the  car-service  employees? 

;  Mr.  BELL.  In  Illinois  they  are  paid  semimonthly,  and  it  is  about  the  10th 
and  25th;  something  like  that.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  dates.  In  New 
York  they  are  paid  weekly,  and  in  Missouri  they  are  paid  semimonthly; 
and  I  think  in  the  rest  of  the  districts  they  are  paid  monthly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  those  States  in  which  they  are  paid  more  frequently 
than  once  per  month,  are  there  laws  requiring  such  payments  to  be  made? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  in  which  there  is  no  legal 
requirement,  in  which  they  pay  oftener  than  once  a  month? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  know  of  any.     I  know  somewhere  they  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  conductor 
by  tips? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  occasionally.     It  is  his  good  fortune  if  he  gets  a  tip. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  not  usual? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  was  not  in  my  experience. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  tell  what  is  the  average  monthly  revenue  there 
would  be  from  it,  or  was  it  so  infrequent  as  not  to  cut  a  figure? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  don't  cut  any  figure.  My  experience  was  that  I  got  very  little. 
Once  in  a  while  a  passenger  asked  me  to  go  to  dinner  and  eat  with  him,  and 
he  would  pay  the  bill.  That  was  about  all  the  tips  I  ever  received. 
*  Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  us  any  light  on  what  might  be  the  average 
revenue  of  a  porter  from  tips,  taking  the  most  heavily  traveled  runs  and  the 
lighter  ones,  say,  and  then  the  average  in  between? 

1  Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  can  not ;  because  that  is  something  you  couldn't  count  on. 
The  only  way  it  could  be  told  is  where  the  porter  would  keep  an  account  of 
what  he  got  from  the  tips. 

,    Chairman  WALSH.  What  superior  officers  do  conductors- deal  with? 
»     Mr.  BELL.  He  deals  directly  with  his  district  superintendent  and  his  assistant 
and  the  chief  inspector's  office.     Sometimes  when  there  is  something  serious 
he  is  called  into  Mr.  Hungerford's  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Usually  speaking,  what  are  the  relations  between  the 
officers  and  the  men?  Are  they  best?  Do  they  get  along  well  or  otherwise? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  one  toward  the  other? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  concealed  a  great  deal ;  but  in  my  experience 
it  is  not  very  friendly  from  the  men  toward  the  officials. 

!  Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  the  officials  treat  them  with  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration? 

i      Mr.  BELL.  Well,  the  dealings  with  the  company  are  usually  very  arbitrary. 
My  own  experience  with  them  has  not  been  so  unpleasant,     i  had  a  little  un- 
pleasant experience  in  Mr.  Davis's  office;  but,  of  course,  that  don't  leave  any 
;  feeling  on  my  part.     It  is  all  over  with. 

\  Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  observation,  running 
through  these  years,  what  effect  the  employment  seems  to  have  upon  men? 
Is  it  an  employment  that  is  conducive  to  ambition  and  forward-moving  eco- 
nomically or  otherwise? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  think  it  is  conducive  to  ambition.  I  think  it  has  just  the 
opposite  effect.  In  the  first  place,  lack  of  sleep  puts  a  man  in  a  state  of  coma — 
partially,  anyway.  He  does  not  get  regular  and  sufficient  rest.  And  the  atti- 
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tude  of  the  men  toward  the  company  does  not  give  them  much  reason  to  hope 
for  much  better,  although  there  are  men  promoted.  Some  of  them  are  pro- 
moted to  good  offices;  but  there  is  very  little  hope  for  them  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  from  the  men  themselves. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  from  your  experience — could  you — how 
many  men  have  been  promoted  from  positions  of  conductors  into  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  well,  I  could  name  a  few  who  have  become  superintendents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  state  now  how  they  advanced  from  the  position  of 
conductor  and  to  what  other  position  they  were  advanced  and  how  many  of 
them  there  were  that  you  recall? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  name  very  many  without  giving  it  some  thought. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  have  you  given  it  any  thought? 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  much.  I  know  several  men  who  are  holding  district  offices 
now  who  have  been  promoted  from  conductors ;  but  I  do  not  know  what — 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  does  the  tendency  seem  to  be  to  favor  the  men  who 
are  running  upon  the  road  when  those  promotions  come  to  be  made? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  in  regard  to  that,  because  that  is  some- 
thing I  did  not  have  occasion  to  look  into. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  appointments  to  assistant  superin- 
tendencies  that  have  been  other  than  from  the  ranks  of  the  men? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  know  where  many  of  the  higher  officials  came  from. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  do  not  know,  then,  but  what  they  were  all  appointed 
from  the  ranks,  so  far  as  your  information  goes? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  know  some  of  them  that  were  not.  Mr.  Davis  was  not  a 
conductor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  he  in  some  other  branch  of  the  company's  service? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  know.  He  used  to  be  a  railroad  man.  Mr.  Kramer  came 
from  outside,  and  others 

Chairman  WALSH.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  BELL.  There  are  others  -I  could  not  tell  you  about.  I  never  gave  that 
matter  any  thought. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  the  manner  in  which  conductors  and  porters  are 
inspected  as  to  their  uniforms  before  drawing  their  salaries. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  before  you  can  get  your  pay  you  are  called  in  the  district 
superintendent's  office  and  inspected  by  some  of  the — usually  by  some  of  the 
assistant  officials;  sometimes  by  the  district  superintendent  himself — the  uni- 
form, to  see  if  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  if  it  is  not  you  are  told  to  get  a  new 
one,  and  if  you  are  passed  you  are  given  an  order  to  the  cashier  to  get  yonr 
check.  And  they  give  it  a  pretty  thorough  inspection,  too. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  do  not  understand  exactly  about  giving  you  an 
order  for  your  check.  You  mean  that  if  the  uniform  does  not  pass  the  inspec- 
tion that  there  is  some  delay  about  receiving  your  money,  or  does  that  have 
any  effect? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  never  knew  it  to,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  orders  are  given 
for  the  checks  unless  it  would. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  When  you  get  an  order  for  your  check,  what  does 
the  order  say? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  can  not  repeat  that  from  memory.  The  order  can  be  gotten.  It 
is  a  printed  blank,  signed  by  the  district  superintendent's  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  state  how  a  conductor  is  dis- 
missed from  the  service. 

Mr.  BELL.  He  is  usually  called  in  and  told  that  he  is  not  wanted  any  n_e, 
his  services  are  not  satisfactory.  They  have  a  printed  blank  to  that  effect,  and 
whether  it  is  a  conductor  or  porter,  that  is  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  district 
superintendent's  office,  or  whoever  is  discharging  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  common  for  conductors  and  operators  to  protest 
against  their  discharge  or  demand  reasons  therefor,  and  if  so,  are  the  reasons 
given? 

Mr.  BELL.  So  far  as  I  have  investigated,  the  reason  is  given — no  reason  is 
given — pretty  hard  to  get  a  reason. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  system  has  the  company  for  checking  the  conduct 
of  their  employees,  both  as  to  how  they  act  when  on  the  trains  and  as  to  the 
handling  of  the  company's  money  and  turning  it  in? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  you  are  bonded  to  turn  in  the  money  that  you  receive,  and 
for  your  conduct  they  have  the  inspectors  and  the  spotter  *  system — special 
agents  they  call  them. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  us  a  description  as  to  how  that  is  oper- 
ated? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  special-agent  system? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  a  special  agent,  so  far  as  the  conductor  or  porter  was  sup- 
posed to  know,  was  a  passenger,  and  he  spies  on  the  service  and  reports.  You 
are  not  supposed  to  know  who  he  is,  and  if  you  do  get  to  know  him,  I  suppose 
he  is  not  wanted  any  longer.  It  is  secret  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  a  report  is  made  against  a  conductor,  has  he  infor- 
mation given  to  him  as  to  his  claimed  dereliction? 

Mr.  BELL.  He  is  called  in  and  the  report  is  read  to  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  he  given  an  opportunity  to  justify  himself  or  produce 
countervailing  evidence? 

Mr.  BELL.  He  makes  a  statement  nearly  always — usually — in  writing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  cases  in  which  the  statement  of  the  conductor 
has  been  accepted,  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  conductor  and  the 
special  agent? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  I  have  had  my  word  taken  in  preference  to  the  special 
agent's,  but  not  usually.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe  a  special  agent's  report  is 
any  stronger  than  a  passenger's  report,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  experience  with  reference  to  passengers' 
reports  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  My  experience — I  was  reported  on  the  Burlington  for  a  passen- 
ger's displeasure ;  I  was  taken  over  to  the  chief  inspector's  office  and  inspected 
there,  and  I  was  given  much  more  opportunity  to  listen  than  to  talk.  I  told 
them,  and  truthfully,  that  the  report  was  not  true,  but  I  got  five  days  for  it, 
just  the  same;  and  Mr.  Williams,  the  assistant  inspector,  asked  me  to  come 
back  when  I  was  in  a  better  humor  and  talk  it  over,  and  I  told  him  I  was 
asking  no  mercy  from  anybody,  if  it  stood  that  way  and  that  was  the  way  they 
did  business ;  and  I  guess  it  is  there  yet. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  system  of  insurance  carried  by  the  car-service 
men? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  is — I  believe  there  are  three  companies  that  are  ap- 
proved by  the  company.  Their  solicitors  are  allowed  to  work  among  the  men 
and  get  insurance.  You  sign  an  application  that  gives  the  company  authority  to 
deduct  it  from  your  pay,  and  it  is  taken  out  in  payments.  I  believe  it  is  four 
payments  during  a  certain  period  of  time,  but  I  don't  remember  what  that 
period  of  time  is. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  any  instances  do  the  porters  act  as  conductors? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  porters  are  put  in  charge 
and  the  service  of  conductors  dispensed  with? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Walsh  [reading]  : 

"  The  conductors  of  this  district  are  no  doubt  very  dissatisfied  with  general 
working  conditions,  as  doubling  out  the  men  under  the  new  schedule,  which 
was  protested  " — I  don't  know  whether  I  have  the  right  letter  there  or  not. 

On  the  Boston  &  Maine,  or  a  road  from  Boston  to  Albany — there  is  a  case 
there  where  there  was  a  protest  [reading]  : 

"There  are  at  present  about  40  men  here  in  this  district  (Boston)  out  of 
work.  The  porters  in  charge  on  a  number  of  runs,  since  the  change  of  time 
and  election  of  President  Hustis  of  the  Boston  &  Maine;  not  only  are  these 
conductors  loafing,  with  no  prospects  here,  but  we  understand  there  is  no  place 
to  transfer  to.  as  no  Boston  men  are  to  be  transferred  this  fall ;  bright  pros- 
pects, is  it  not?" 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  May  I  ask  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  BELL.  November  6,  1914. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  all  the  information  of  that  kind  you  have? 

Mr.  BELL.  Those  are  all  the  letters  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  had  your  porters  figure  on  the  total 
amount  of  tips  they  had.  so  as  to  compare  them  with  salaries,  to  any  amount? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  never  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  else  now  that  you  care  to  volunteer  that 
has  not  been  asked,  that  you  would  think  would  throw  light  on  the  general 
situation  in  the  car  service  of  the  Pullman  Co.?  If  so,  you  may  state  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  some  letters  here  with  extracts  I  might  read,  in  regard  to 
conditions  of  employment. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  epitomize  them?  Could  you  state  what  they 
are  without  reading  the  letters  in  full? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  not  attempt  to  read  the  letters  in  full,  because 
there  are  other  things  in  them  that  came  to  me  personally,  without  having  any 
bearing  on  the  company's  affairs  [reading] : 

"  The  conductors  of  this  district  are  no  doubt  very  dissatisfied " — this  is 
Boston  also — **  with  general  working  conditions,  and  doubling  up  the  men  under 
the  new  schedule,  which  was  protested,  and  a  number  of  copies  of  a  petition 
«ent  to  the  different  officials  of  the  company,  declaring  that  the  first-class 
service  could  not  be  given  without  the  proper  amount  of  rest  and  time  allowed 
for  meals,"  and  so  forth. 

"  To  be  sure,  it  seems  strange  that  every  man  should  not  want  to  go  to  it  at 
once  and  try  and  better  our  miserable  conditions,  but  they  seem  to  lack  con- 
fidence. On  this  district  we  never  had  such  hard  working  conditions :  men 
work  from  16  and  18  hours  out  of  every  24,  as  the  company  has  doubled  the 
men  out  on  the  runs,  cutting  down  our  lay-overs  for  rest,  and  I  understand 
this  not  only  applies  here,  but  in  other  districts  as  well.  If  this  is  kept  up  we 
will  be  physical  wrecks  in  a  short  time.  The  conductors  are  very  bitter  against 
the  company  and  the  service  in  consequence  is  demoralized. 

"  Are  you  not  in  a  position  to  at  least  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  I.  C.  C." — Interstate  Commerce  Commission — "  relative  to  the  long  hours 
the  company  compels  us  to  make  ? 

'*  Can  it  be  that  we  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  company  and  that  they 
are  free  to  work  us  18  hours  out  of  24?  Are  there  not  State  laws  with  regard 
to  hours  of  labor?  Surely  there  is  some  way  to  cause  an  investigation  into 
our  conditions  and  arouse  public  sentiment. 

"  I  am  going  to  expound  the  principles  of  federation  in  an  open  manner  so 
as  to  help  bring  the  organization  to  a  stage  of  efficiency  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  Of  course,  I  know  that  by  doing  this  I  am  putting  myself  in  position 
to  be  dismissed  by  this  company.  But  this  is  not  time  to  stand  on  the  principles 
of  individualism. 

"  The  conductors  are  all  very  much  dissatisfied  with  present  working  condi- 
tions, as  we  do  not  get  time  for  rest.  Never  in  my  18  years'  service  have 
I  ever  seen  such  hard  working  conditions  in  this  district.  There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  hours  the  company  sees  fit  to  work  us." 

Commissioner  AJSHTOX.  Is  that  the  Boston  district,  Mr.  Bell,  that  you  are 
referring  to  now? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  there  is  Boston  and  New  York 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  the  last  district,  please. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  was  the  last  letter  that  you  read? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  was  Boston.     [Continues  reading:] 

"  For  several  years  conductors  and  porters  have  requested  from  the  Pullman 
Co.  increase  in  pay  and  better  conditions."  This  is  Jacksonville.  "  Petitions 
for  increase  in  salary  have  been  made  and  signed  by  every  conductor  in  sev- 
eral districts  and  forwarded  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  the 
Pullman  Co.  have  never  made  any  reply  to  them.  After  talking  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  employees,  I  send  you  the  following  facts  and  figures." 

This  is  a  record  of  personal  expenses,  the  balance  of  this,  on  the  road. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Personal  expenses  on  the  road? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  that  might  be  enlightening.  Could  you  briefly  state 
what  they  are? 

Mr.  BELL.  Would  you  like  that  in  detail,  Mr.  Walsh?  It  is  two  pages,  and 
it  has  a  summary  here,  a  recapitulation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  have  been  trying  to  get,  as  we  have  gone  along,  what 
the  expenditures  were,  and  if  it  is  well  stated  there,  if  it  meets  with  what  you 
believe  are  the  facts,  why,  you  may  read  it.  Do  you  have  a  summary? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  a  summary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  then,  give  us  the  summary. 

Mr.  BELL.  Let  us  see.  I  don't  remember  the — here  is  a  summary  relative  to 
just  what  is  stated  there  [reads]  : 

"  On  many  of  the  day  runs  the  men  are  required  to  run  every  day  without 
relief  and  lay-over.  On  relief  runs  the  men,  when  relief  is  due  as  allowed  by 
the  company,  are  required  to  report,  to  protect  their  runs,  until  sure  that  a  man 
has  been  assigned  to  relieve  them.  But,  in  many  instances  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, men  run  two  to  three  months,  being  compelled  to  miss  several  reliefs  with- 
out pay  for  that  relief  time.  On  the  Pullman  buffet  cars  employees  must  pay 
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full  price  for  all  meals — the  same  prices  as  are  charged  to  the  passengers.    Am 
sending  you  several  reports  of  runs  and  expenses  of  same." 

Here  are  9  breakfasts  away  from  home  $5;  dinner  at  home,  supper  at  home-  — 
that  is  relief — 9  meals,  at  50  cents  for  trips,  $4.50.  Six  trips  a  mouth,  $27. 

Another  place,  7  meals  at  50  cents,  including  street  car,  tips,  etc.,  $3.50 ;  one 
room,  50  cents — $4.  That  is  the  shorter  trips. 

And  I  will  say,  further,  that  it  is  compulsory  to  tip  waiters  on  dining-room 
'  cars  to  get  service,  just  as  much  for  the  crew  as  it  is  for  passengers. 

Eight  trips  per  month,  $28;  four  days  at  home  each  month.  I  will  not  read 
you  the  rest  of  that,  because  I  will  submit  this  to  you,  and  you  can  have  it. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  6  meals  at  50  cents  per  trip,  $3 ;  10  trips  per  month, 
$30.  And  in  his  summary,  his  conclusion,  "  Uniform,  pro  rata,  $2 ;  insurance 
(health  and  accident),  $3;  groceries,  meats,  and  so  forth,  at  home,  $25;  house 
rent  (house  not  heated),  $18;  water,  light,  and  fuel,  $4;  lodge  dues,  $1;  laun- 
dry, shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  $4 — 57  " ;  and  to  that  add  meals  and  room  away 
from  home.  That  is  his  cost  of  living  at  home. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  can't  hear  you.    What  did  you  say  there,  just  at  the  last? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  say  that  was  his  living  expenses  at  home.  He  says,. add  to  that 
expenses  away  from  home — add  what  it  costs  him  to  live. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  added  that  to  it? 
•   Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BELL.  Do  you  wish  to  take  this? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  you  may  hand  that  up. 
{     (Statement  handed  to  Chairman  Walsh.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  the  actual  living  expenses  of  a 
Pullman  conductor? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  never  kept  account  of  my  own.  It  always  took  all  I  made,  so  I 
knew  how  much  it  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  this  man  seems  to  have  figured  it  up  at  $57. 
__    Mr.  BELL.  At  home. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  home.  Then  he  must  add  meals  and  room  away  from 
home. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  is  the  report  of  the  rest  of  it  on  the  sheets. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  record  of  the  rest  of  it  is  where? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  his  expenses  away  from  home  on  those  sheets.  Here  is 
another  conductor  [reads] : 

"  I  can  not  get  by — I  can,  by  being  economical,  get  by  on  $6  a  trip,  or  $1.50 
per  day,  which  totals  $30  per  month.  They  even  charge  extra  for  bread  and 
butter  on  the  diner  now.  The  men  who  are  the  same — the  men  who  are  on  the 
same  train  from  Omaha  to  Oakland  claim  their  expenses  equal  that  or  a  little 
more.  Of  course,  the  conductors  who  operate  on  the  Santa  Fe  get  their  meals 
for  25  cents,  where  *we  have  to  pay  half  rate." 

That  is  all  I  have  on  that,  Mr.  Walsh. 

I      Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  spoke  in  a  letter  that  you  read,  November,  1914, 
from  the  Boston  &  Maine,  of  the  conditions.  Were  those  conditions  caused  be- 
cause the  Boston  &  Maine  changed  the  schedule  and  laid  off  a  great  many  men, 
and  a  great  many  conductors  were  thrown  out  of  work,  or  what  was  the  reason? 

Mr.  BELL.  His  reason  given  there  was  that  the  conductors  were  taken  off  and 
the  porters  put  in  charge. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  Porters  put  in  charge  of  the  cars? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.    . 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Yon  say,  on  the  buffet  cars  they  charge  the  porter  in 
charge  the  same  price  for  meals  as  they  do  the  passenger? 

Mr.  BELL.  Charge  the  porter  and  conductor 

Commissioner  BALLARD   (interrupting).  The  porter  and  conductor.     Is  that 

the  porter 

\     Mr.  BELL  (interrupting).  That  is,  for  meals. 

Commissioner  BALLARD  (continuing).  For  meals.  Is  that  the  porter  that 
cooks  the  meals  himself? 

Mr.  BELL.  He  or  any  other  Pullman  employee  that  eats  from  that  buffet. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Then  the  porter  that  cooks  the  meals  pays  the  whole 
price  of  the  meals  that  he  cooks -for  himself? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  my  understanding,  according  to  the  letter.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  exceptions. 
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Commissioner  BALLABD.  The  cook  who  could  not  take  care  of  himself  is  a 
pretty  poor  cook. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  their  good  fortune,  and  not  anything  that  the  company 
allows  him. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  Do  they  generally  put  on  old  or  young  men  on  these 
runs — these  Pullman  runs — the  conductors? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  they  will  take  any  man  that  looks  good  to  them,  if  he  is  25 
years  of  age. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  Are  they  generally  young  or  old  men? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  they  are  pretty  well  mixed  as  to  age. 

,  Commissioner  BALLABD.  You  say  that  you  used  to  go  to  the  hotels  and  to  the 
Pullman  rooms  to  stay,  you  yourself.  Do  the  hotels  give  the  conductors  reduced 
rates? 

Mr.  BELL.  Many  hotels  will  give  you  a  room  without  charge. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Well,  do  they  expect  the  conductor  then  to  recom- 
mend the  hotel,  or  is  there  any  reason  for  it?  Why  do  they  give  the  conductors 
the  room? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  suppose  they  do.     They  never  said  anything  to  me  about  it. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  You  used  to  get  your  hotel  rooms  free  of  charge? 

Mr.  BELL.  In  some  places. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  The  porter  and  the  conductor  on  the  car,  would  not 
they  ever — the  porter  ever  tell  the  conductor  that  he  had  a  good  run  or  a  bad 
run  with  regard  to  tips?  Did  they  ever  mention  tips  to  the  conductor? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  made  that  expression ;  yes. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  That  they  had  a  good  run  this  trip,  or  a  poor  run? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  ask  how  much  he  had 
made  on  any  one  of  those  trips? 

Mr.  BELL.  No.     I  did  not. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  Never  did  ask  how  much  he  made? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  never  did  ask.  I  was  not— I  never  attempted  to  make— take 
any  statistics  from  it,  and  I  never  put  it  down. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  do  not  know  \vhat  they  would  make  on  a  good 
run,  or  about  what  they  would  make  on  a  bad  run  at  all? 

Mr.  BELL.  No.     I  know  what  salary  they  got ;  the  rest,  I  did  not. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  When  the  porter  talked  about  having  a  good  run,  it 
did  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  how  much  he  had  made? 

Mr.  BELL.  Whether  it  occurred  to  me  or  not,  I  never  did.  I  seldom — that  was 
his  own  private  business. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  I  notice  in  these  expenses  you  have  here,  10.  trips 
per  month  at  $4  per  trip,  making  $40  for  the  10  trips;  that  would  be  $40  if  a 
man  made  10  trips.  Then  at  home  it  seems  to  be  $28. 

Mr.  BELL.  That  was  his  living  expenses  at  home. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  That,  then,  would  make  his  expenses  about  $68 ;  that 
would,  include  probably  most  of  his  salary? 

Mr.  BELL.  According  to  what  he  gives  there.  Take  it  in  Chicago  and  many 
cities  a  man  can  not  get  rent  for  what  he  gives  there.  I  haven't  had  that  good 
fortune. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  the  porters  divide  tips  writh  the  conductors? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  never  knew  of  a  case  like  that;  I  do  not  think  anybody  else 
does. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  At  these  places  at  the  terminals  where  they  have 
sleeping  facilities,  do  they  also  have  facilities  there  for  porters,  or  do  they 
occupy  the  same  rooms? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  rooms.  In  St.  Louis  there  is  a 
room  for  the  porters — a  separate  room.  I  never  was  in  it.  In  some  places 
they  use  cars,  and  there  are  other  places  where  they  have  some  rooms. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  ever  been  any  place  where  the  porters 
and  the  conductors  occupy  the  same  rooms? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  unless  they  sleep  in  the  car  while  laying  over. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  wage  of  a  buffet  porter  where  he  Is 
supposed  to  act  as  cook  and  waiter  and  porter? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  know  that,  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  they  run  a  buffet  car  on  a  train  with  other 
cars  attached,  is  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  porter  of  other  cars  to  go  into  the 
buffet  car  and  help  serve  there,  in  addition  to  working  their  own  car? 
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Mr.  BELL.  Only  in  cases  of  emergency.  They  can  go  in  there  and  get  pro- 
visions for  the  passengers  in  their  own  cars  and  take  them  to  the  car.  But 
they  seldom  go  in  the  car  and  help  the  buffet  porter  in  his  own  car. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  is  no  extra  compensation  of  any  kind  what- 
ever if  he  does  go  into  the  other  car? 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  unless  he  gets  it  from  the  passengers. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  ever  taken  up  with,  or  thought  of  tak- 
ing up  with,  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  the  ques- 
tion of  having  that  board  take  up  with  the  Pullman  Co.  the  questions  of  griev- 
ances in  behalf  of  conductors  and  porters? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  have  not.    I — I  do  not  quite 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  yon  understand  the  laws  under  which  the 
board  is  operating,  now  known  as  the  Newlands  Act,  formerly  the  Erdman  Act, 
under  which  the  organizations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce — this  board  acts 
as  mediator  between  the  workman  and  the  employer  in  the  adjustment  of 
disputes? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  read  extracts  from  this.  They  were  'sent  me  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  This  is  not  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  is  separate  entirely. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  but  they  sent  me  extracts  of  the  law. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  never  looked  into  the  matter  as  to 
whether  the  employment  under  which  conductors  and  porters  are  working 
would  properly  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  department? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  never  went  into  that,  to  tell  how  much  there  was  to  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  got  one  of  those  orders  you  say  is  given 
to  the  conductor,  ordering  the  paymaster  to  pay  him  if  he  has  passed  the 
inspector  and  had  his  uniform  inspected? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  not  got  one  of  those? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  ever  received  one  of  those  yourself? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  I  received  one  almost  every  time  I'  was  paid. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Almost.     Does  it  occur  every  time  men  are  paid? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  supposed  to  occur  every  time  they  are  paid.  But  cashiers 
have  given  me  my  checks  without  giving  me  that  slip. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  it  Is  not  a  fixed  rule  or  custom  that  you 
should  pass  examination  before  you  are  paid? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  a  fixed  rule,  but 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (interrupting).  Not  enforced? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is,  sometimes,  business  transacted  differently  with  some  men. 
In  my  case  where  I  got  it  without  the  order  was  where  I  had  very  little  time 
to  get  to  the  cashier  and  had  almost  no  time  in  the  office  while  the  cashiers 
were  on  duty. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Under  what  circumstances  would  the  paymaster 
refuse  to  pay  you  your  month's  salary? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  he  have  any  right  to  do  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  or  not.     I  don't  think  he  would. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  an  inspector  found  your  uniform  with  no 
buttons  on  and  a  lot  of  things  the  trouble  with  it;  what  would  he  do  with  yon 
before  you  went  to  the  paymaster?  Would  he  give  you  an  order  so  you  could 
j.'<-t  your  pay,  or  would  he  hold  up  the  pay  until  you  got  the  buttons  put  on 
your  clothes,  or  what? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  he  would  give  you  an  order  to  get  your  uniform  put  in  condi- 
tion. And  I  suppose  he  would  give  you  an  order  for  your  pay  at  the  same  time. 
I  do  not  think  they  would  attempt  to  hold  out  your  pay.  They  know  better 
than  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  would  give  you  warning  not  to  appear  in 
that  condition  again? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.    That  is  as  far  as  I  could  tell  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton,  did  you  have  some  questions? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions,  Mr. 
Bell. 

1  have  forgotten  whether  you  testified  or  read  from  the  correspondence  re- 
garding the  number  of  hours  work  in  every  24-hour  period ;  16  to  18,  was  it, 
that  conductors  were  required  to  work  in  24  hours? 
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Mr.  BELL.  Yes.     I  read  that. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  read  from  correspondence?  Is  that  a 
fact,  from  your  personal  knowledge,  on  any  large  number  of  runs,  or  any  runs? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  are  many  runs  where  you  have  to  work  from  2& — 
well,  say  from  20  to  60  hours. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is,  those  are  the  long  runs? 

Mr.  BELL.  Those  are  the  long  runs. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  To  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  BELL.  But  the  runs  he  has  reference  to  are  not  long  runs,  because  the 
runs  where  he  was  running  were  not  long  runs. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Those  runs  were  short  runs,  what  you  call  one-night 
runs? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  would  be  the  general  average  of  work  on 
runs  of  that  kind  as  to  lay-over?  Would  he  ordinarily  get  several  hours 
lay-over  at  the  end  of  his  run? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  should  judge  on  those  runs  he  would  go  in  about  7  or  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  leave  in  the  evening,  probably  from  8  to  10  o'clock. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  From  8  to  10  o'clock.  And  arrive  at  destination,  the 
home  terminal,  the  following  morning? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  following  morning. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  what  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  the 
lay-over?  When  will  he  go  out  again,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  following  evening. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  He  would  go  out  the  following  evening? 

Mr.  BELL.  Supposed  to  go  out  every  evening  except  when  he  has  a  relief. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  He  has  stated  reliefs,  has  he  not,  that  are  provided, 
and  that  are  granted? 

Mr.  BELL.  He  has  not  stated  reliefs.  They  are  only  reliefs,  but  you  know 
reliefs  are  customary  with  the  company  that  you  are  supposed  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  reliefs  on  short  runs,  and  on  long  runs  you  have  lay-overs. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  How  many  reliefs  would  a  man  ordinarily  get  on 
what  you  would  call  a  one-night  run,  in  a  month,  say? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  usually  one  round  trip  a  month.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to ; 
sometimes  that  is  divided. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  One  round  trip  a  month? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Now,  on  the  long  runs,  if  you  take  the  Pacific 
coast  runs,  say,  that  occupy  three  days,  a  man  reaches  San  Francisco,  how 
long  does  he  ordinarily  lay  over  there  before  he  comes  out? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  are  there  sometimes  over  night;  some  of  the  runs  I  believe 
leave  there  the  same  day.  There  was  a  change  in  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
just  what  that  is.  They  used  to  be  there  over  night,  and  they  -used  to  be 
there  sometimes — in  Los  Angeles — two  nights. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  On  arrival  at  the  home  terminal,  what  is  the  prac- 
tice on  that  class  of  runs,  say  a  run  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  when  a 
man  arrives  at  Chicago,  what  opportunity  does  he  generally  have  to  rest? 
Possibly  you  may  not  be  able — I  think  testimony  was  given  yesterday — if 
you  are  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  tell  you;  but  there  is  plenty  of  testimony  on  that  by 
men 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  48  to  64  hours,  I  believe,  is  the  testimony. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sixty-eight  hours. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Sixty-eight  hours;  the  testimony,  was  given  yes- 
terday. 

Referring  to  this  matter  of  substitution  of  porters  for  conductors,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  a  very  large  number  of  letters  that  you  read,  Mr.  Bell,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, and  a  number  of  those  that  are  commonly  called  "  summer-resort  rail- 
roads," it  is  customary  to  put  conductors  on  those  same  cars  in  the  month  of 
May  and  generally  continue  them  until  the  month  of  September  or  October, 
and  through  the  summer-resort  business,  and  through  the  balance  of  the  year 
the  travel  is  very  thin,  the  number  of  cars  that  run  in  that  territory  very 
limited,  and  is  that  not  possibly  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  that  was  referred 
to  in  those  letters  rather  than  to  any  act  of  the  company  trying  to  bring  about 
the  present  conditions? 
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Mr.  BELL.  I  know  that  Boston  is  a  district  where  they  use  a  great  many 
more  conductors  during  the  summer  than  they  do  in  the  winter.  The  custom 
has  been  to  transfer  many  conductors  to  other  parts  of  the  country  during  the 
winter  season.  I  do  not  know  how  the  travel  is  in  that  section  during  the 
winter. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  that  same  condition 
prevailed,  in  rather  accentuated  form,  last  October  on  account  of  the  depression 
of  business  everywhere,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  the  failure  to  transfer  the 
conductors  was  due  to  the  condition  rather  than  any  desire  to  put  more  men 
out  of  employment? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  that  is  a  question.  As  I  never  was  in 
that  section  very  much,  I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  of  travel  are  during 
the  year. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  I  have  forgotten,  Mr.  Bell,  just  what  your  testimony 
was  as  to  your  last  service  with  the  Pullman  Co.  at  the  time  you  were  dis- 
charged for  various  reasons.  What  was  the  last  date,  you  worked  for  the. 
Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  BELL.  August  25,  1913. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  1913? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  So  that  your  knowledge  of  the  conditions  since  that 
date  has  been  from  the  correspondence  you  have  had  with  the  various  parties? 

Mr.  BELL.  From  correspondence  and  interviews. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  worked  for  the  Pullman  Co.  three  different 
periods,  I  believe;  once  in  the  Dearborn  Station,  where  you  left  for  certain 
reasons  of  your  own;  then  you  resought  employment  with  them  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  Pullman  conductor  for  2  years  or  18  months? 

Mr.  BELL.  About  25  months. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  About  25  months? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Then  you  were  in  some  other  line  of  business  for  a 
period  of  how  long? 

Mr.  BELL.  After  being  a  conductor,  do  you  mean? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  About  six  years. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  left  the  service  of  your  own  accord,  I  believe? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  was  in  some  other  line  of  business  six  years? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  then  you  sought  employment  again  with  the 
Pullman  Co.  as  conductor? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  was  the — may  I  ask — I  do  not  want  to  be 
personal  at  all  and  you  need  not  answer  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  BELL.  You  can  ask  me  any  question  you  wish,  and  when  you  ask  me 
something  that  I  do  not  wish  to  answer,  the  chairman  will  have  to  overrule  me. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  why  did  you  go  to  work 
for  the  Pullman  Co.  again?  Did  you  consider  the  employment  desirable  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  resigned  as  conductor  to  go  into  business  for  myself.  I  was  in 
business  for  myself  six  years  and  sold  out,  and  I  went  back  with  the  company 
after — this  was  in  June,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  back  and  stay  until  spring. 
What  I  had  in  mind  in  the  spring  did  not  materialize,  and  I  stayed  until  they 
did  not  want  me  any  longer,  then  I  quit. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Bell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  has  another  question. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you:  When  you  were  dis- 
missed the  last  time  were  you  organizing  a  union  among  the  conductors  and 
porters? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  And  you  are  still  doing  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  That  is  your  profession  now? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  secretary  of  the  organization. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Do  you  think  that  the  secretary  of  a  union — that  you 
being  secretary  of  the  union  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  men  complaining  of  the 
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company?     Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  men  to  sign  petitions  for 
almost  anything? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  know  it  is  not,  but  when  men  write  voluntarily  I  do  not  see  that 
the  secretary  has  anything  to  do  with  it  but  to  read  it. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  You  think  then  those  letters  you  have  read  were  not 
solicited  or  inspired  letters,  but  just  the  honest  statement  of  the  feelings  of 
the  men? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  were  not  asked  for  by  me. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  They  were  in  no  way  inspired  or  sought  for? 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  they  did  not  come  that  way  to  me,  I  know. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  Are  they  all  of  them  addressed  to  you? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  believe  all  that  were  read  are  addressed  to  me. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Bell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Mr.  Bell,  is  a  Pullman  conductor  under  the  charge 
or  direction  of  the  train  conductor? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  your  instructions.  If  you  go  to  do  anything  in  regard  to 
the  passengers  or  anything,  you  are  supposed  to  consult  the  train  conductor. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Do  the  Pullman  conductors  take  up  the  tickets  of 
passengers,  or  does  the  train  conductor  always  take  them  up?  I  mean  the 
transportation  tickets;  I  don't  mean  the  Pullman  tickets;  but  the  transporta- 
tion tickets? 

Mr.  BELL.  On  the  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  Santa  Fe,  on  most  all  of  the 
trains,  the  Pullman  conductor  takes  the  transportation  in  the  Pullman  cars. 
On  other  roads,  the  train  conductor  is  supposed  to  take  up  the  transportation, 
and  usually  does  leaving  the  terminals,  but  passengers  getting  on  after  that, 
their  transportation  is  in  most  cases  lifted  by  the  Pullman  conductor. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  number  of  hours  per  month 
served  on  trains  as  to  the  conductor  compared  with  the  Pullman  conductor? 
Have  you  made  out  that  schedule? 
v  Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Have  you  such  figures  to  submit  to  us? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  will  you  do  so?  Will  you  ascertain  and  sub- 
mit a  statement  to  this  commission  as  to  the  number  of  hours,  as  a  general 
proposition,  worked  by  the  Pullman — train  conductor — that  is,  that  he  is  on 
the  train,  not  somewhere  else— and  the  number  of  hours  served  by  the  Pull- 
man conductor?  Can  you  do  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  do  that  accurately. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  we  do  not  want  it  unless  it  is  accurate ;  at  least 
I  do  not. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  for  this  reason,  in  going  from  here  to  Denver — we  will  take 
the  Burlington.  You  leave  here  on  No.  3  and  go  to  Denver.  You  are  on  the 
road  about  30  hours.  You  have  five  train  conductors. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  know;  but  the  others  serve  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  and  you  say  you  serve  30  hours? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  It  seems  as  though  there  should  be  some  way  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  hours  served  by  each  in  the  month  or  in  the  week 

Mr.  BELL  (interrupting).  But  that  train  conductor  goes  from  Chicago  to 
Burlington  and  lays  over  there,  and  after  getting  a  certain  amount  of  rest  he 
comes  back  to  Chicago.  He  may  go  back  there  again  and  meet  the  Pullman 
conductor  again  by  the  time  you  get  back  from  Denver.  That  is  what  makes  it 
difficult  to  tell. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  can  you  submit  a  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  per  month  that  the  Pullman  conductor  is  usually  on  the  trains? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  can  tell  you  how  many  hours  a  month  he  is  on  the  train  on  cer- 
tain runs,  and  you  can— — 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  give  us  that  statement,  when  you  can. 
(Witness    subsequently    furnished    information    desired.     It    appears    among 
the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "Bell  exhibit.") 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Bell,  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  and  re- 
sponsibility of  both  the  train  and  Pullman  conductors? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  Does  the  Pullman  conductor  have  any  responsibility 
whatever  for  passing  on  the  validity  of  transportation ;  that  is,  if  he 

Mr.  BELL  (interrupting).  Please  ask  that  again. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Does  the  Pullman  conductor  have  any  responsibility 
or  any  jurisdiction  as  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  transportation  that 
may  be  offered  by  a  passenger — railroad  transportation? 

Mr.  BELL.  He  is  not  supposed  to  have  anything  to  say  about  the  transporta- 
tion at  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  He  simply  collects  the  transportation  for  the  action 
of  the  train  conductor  in  passing  on  it  and  seeing  whether  it  is  valid  or  invalid 
or  right? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Does  the  Pullman  conductor  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  handling  of  the  orders  connected  with  the  movement  of  that  train  OP 
the  operation  of  the  train? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Nothing  whatever? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  other  words,  the  Pullman  conductor's  responsi- 
bility is  limited  to  seeing  that  the  revenue  due  the  Pullman  Co.  for  seats, 
berths,  or  rooms  is  collected  and  properly  reported  to  the  company — to  seeing 
that  the  porters  under  his  charge  carry  out  their  duties  properly,  that  the  cars 
are  ventilated,  and  anything  else? 

Mr.  BELL.  He  is  supposed  to  have  complete  supervision  of  the  Pullman 
service,  really,  without  any  authority.  He  has  no  authority  even  to  put  a 
passenger  out  of  the  car  for  refusing  to  pay  their  Pullman  fare,  even  if  they 
have  paid  their  railroad  fare. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  the  train  conductor,  in  other  words,  is  the  man 
they  would  have  to 

Mr.  BELL  (interrupting).  You  are  instructed  to  see  the  train  conductor  be- 
fore you  take  any  action — any  action  of  any  importance.  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Ryan,  the  assistant  superintendent  at  St.  Louis,  that  I  had  no  right  to  give 
a  passenger  any  information  without  first  seeing  the  train  conductor. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mr.  Bell,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  those  lines  where 
Pullman  conductors  are  required  to  lift  transportation  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
train  conductors,  that  if  they  accept  transportation  that  is  wrong,  they  are 
regularly  disciplined -for  so  accepting  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Garretson. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  those  lines  where  the  regulations  of  the  rail- 
way company,  as  on  the  Pennsylvania,  requires  the  Pullman  conductor  to  lift 
the  train  transportation,  if  he  makes  an  error  in  accepting  outlawed  trans- 
portation, he  is  liable  for  discipline  therefor? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  certainly  are. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  other  words,  they  have  all  the  responsibility 
for  doing  those  things  and  get  no  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  They  get  disciplined  for  anything  that  leads  to  trouble  in 
that  respect. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  number  of  local-service 
short  lines  in  the  Pullman  service,  as,  for  instance,  Chicago  to  Des  Moines, 
Chicago  to  Ottuinwa  or  Burlington,  and  similar  runs,  that  a  Pullman  conduc- 
tor never  has  his  foot  on  the  car  in  at  least  one  direction,  and  sometimes 
more?  That  the  porter  handles  everything 

Mr.  BELL.  I  did  not  get  the  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  the  porter  handles  the  transportation  with- 
out any  conductor  on  those  runs  in  at  least  one  of  those  directions,  and  some- 
times both? 

Mr.  BELL.  There  are  some  places,  some  runs,  where  the  porter  handles  both 
in  one  direction ;  sometimes  there  is  a  conductor  part  of  the  way,  and  some- 
times no  conductor. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  a  very  considerable  number  where  there  is 
no  conductor  in  one  direction? 

Mr.  BELL.  There  are  some;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  line  were  you  on,  Mr.  Bell?  What  Pull- 
man line? 
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Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  have  been  on  several,  Mr.  Garrctson. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  name  them. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  ran  on  the  Burlington. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Between  here  and  Denver? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.     I  have  been  on  the  Northwestern. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Omaha  or  Denver? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  been  to  Boone  on  the  Northwestern. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  Boone,  Iowa. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Boone? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  One  of  the  short  lines? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir.     On  the  Chicago  &  Alton 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  BELL.  Both. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Both. 

Mr.  BELL.  On  the  Burlington  to  Kansas  City.  On  the  Burlington  to  Lincoln. 
On  the  Rock  Island  to  Sioux  Falls.  On  the  old  Wisconsin  Central  to  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis ;  and  all  over  the  Illinois  Central. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  South  or  west? 

Mr.  BELL.  Both  ways. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  New  Orleans  on  the  south? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  west? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  been  to  Sioux  Falls  and  Omaha  west,  and  south  to  Cairo, 
to  New  Orleans,  to  St.  Louis.  I  have  been  on  the  Big  Four  to  Cincinnati ;  on 
jthe  Monon  to  Cincinnati ;  on  the  Wabash  to  Detroit ;  on  the  Michigan  Central 
to  Buffalo ;  on  the — I  guess  it  is — G.  R.  I.  &  P.  to  Mackinaw,  Mich. ;  on  the 
Y.  &  M.  V. ;  on  the  Southern  Pacific ;  on  the  Santa  Fe 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  Now,  the  Santa  Fe  were?  San 
Diego  or  Los  Angeles  or  Frisco? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  was  out  in  Arizona — out  there  and  back.  Some  of  those  roads 
I  have  made  only  one  trip  on. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  the  short  lines  that  you  were  on,  were  most 
of  them 

Mr.  BELL  (interrupting).  Sir? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (continuing).  Seven-day  runs  usually? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  those  short  lines,  you  are  supposed  to  have  one  trip  a  month 
relief;  some  run  two. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Where  the  car  runs  seven  days  to  the  week? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sr. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Whatever  the  calendar  days  of  the  month  are? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissoner  GARRETSON.  With  one  relief  trip  a  month? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  I  was  on  Illinois  Central  to  Omaha  runs,  and  have  been  on 
31  nights  a  month  when  there  were  that  many  nights  in  the  month. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Did  you  get  any  extra  pay  if  you  did  not  have  a 
relief  trip? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  you  took  more  than  the  one  relief  trip  that  is 
arranged  for,  your  pay  is  docked  for  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  If  you  get  your  relief  that  is  on  the  schedule,  why,  that  is  not 
docked. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  if  you  take  another  relief  trip,  if  you  have  a 
relief  run  for  you,  another  trip  besides  the  one  arranged  for,  do  they  dock  you 
for  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  do  not  have  those. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  can  not  get  relief,  then,  on  your  own 
initiative? 

Mr.  BELL.  You  can  get  off ;  yes.     You  lose  that  time. 

Commssioner  GARRETSON.  But  they  dock  you  the  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  the  average  number  of  trips  that  a  con- 
ductor makes,  for  instance,  over  the  Santa  Fe  to  Los  Angeles  from  here? 
How  many  hours  are  used  from  here  there? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  approximately  60  hours. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  much  lay-over  does  he  have  either  at  Los 
Angeles  or  Frisco? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  he  is  there  overnight  now.  It  depends  on  what  time  he 
gets  in. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  So  he  puts  in  120  hours  on  the  trip  on  the  train? 

Mr.  BELL.  Approximately ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  long  a  lay-over  does  he  have  here  when  he 
comes  back? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  tell  you  accurately,  Mr.  Garretson.  That  was  given 
in  evidence  here  yesterday,  I  believe.  I  believe  it  was  something  like  60 
hours. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Sixty  hours? 

Mr.  BELL.  Something  like  that;  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  he  puts  in  two  sixties  on  a  trip  and  has  one 
sixty  off? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir.     Well,  he  has  a  lay-over  at  the  other  end. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Could  you  furnish  us  a  definite  statement  of  those 
runs,  we  will  say  where  a  man  is  allowed  one  trip  off  during  a  30-day  month? 
Take  the  actual  run  as  the  man  is  required  to  make  it  and  the  time  he  has 
off. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  make  it  accurately  if  I  had  the  itinerary  of  the  run  that 
the  company  uses. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  I  supposed  possibly  that  might  be  available 
to  you? 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  to  me,  I  don't  think ;  the  commission  could  get  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Chicago-Jersey 
City  or  New  York  run — time  on  and  off? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  men  are  here;  some  of  them  are  here  overnight  and  some  of 
them  are  here  all  day. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  made  by  men  whose  home  lay-over  Is 
Jersey  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  how  many  hours  off  they  have 
there? 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  exactly ;  no. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Can  you  tell  on  the  Chicago-Los  Angeles  run.  or 
the  Chicago-Frisco  run,  or  the  Chicago-Portland,  or  the  Chicago-Seattle,  how 
many  meals  during  the  month  a  man  has  to  buy  away  from  home?  Can  you 
furnish  definite  information  on  that  and  the  prices  he  has  to  pay? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  give  you  that  accurately,  Mr.  Garretson,  because  it 
\aries  some. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  could  not  get  it  from  the  men  who  are  on 
those  runs  and  furnish  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  I  can  give  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  BELL.  When  do  yon  want  that  produced? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  I  will  give  it. 

(See  "Bell  exhibit,"  at  end  of  this  subject.) 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  question  was  asked  you  a  little  while  ago  in 
regard  to  conductors  finding  out  what  the  income  was  from  tips.  If  the  con- 
ductor on  the  car  asked  his  porter  about  four  or  five  times  as  to  what  his  col- 
lections were,  what  conclusion  would  the  porter  probably  arrive  at? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  an  idea  that  he  would  think  that  the  conductor  wanted  to 
furnish  information  to  the  company.  I  don't  see  what  other  reason  he  would 
have. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Or  squeeze  his  bit  from  him? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  conductors  of  cars  avoid  ask- 
ing such  questions  on  just  those  grounds? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  always  avoided  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  there  a  strong  belief  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductors and  porters  in  the  Pullman  service  that  each  is  induced  to  furnish  in- 
formation about  the  other,  or  is  there? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  encouraged. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  is  that? 
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Mr.  BELL.  That  is  encouraged. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  the  men  are  aware  of  the  fact,  are  they? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  their  expression.    I  have  heard  it  frequently. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Among  the  Pullman  conductors  what  is  the  gen- 
oral  impression  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  that  brings  promotions  in  the  com- 
pany's service? 

Mr.  BELL.  A  pull — influence. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  is  it  the  general  belief  that  anything  else  will 
bring  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  It  may  be  that  special  service  would. 
I  don't  know.  I  never  pried  into  those  things.  I  am  above  that. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  Does  the  company  give  service  letters  when  they 
discharge  men? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  it  would  be  a  souvenir  if  they  did.    I  never  knew  one. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  it  would  be  a  souvenir  if  they  did.  I  never  saw  one  or 
heard  of  one. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  Then  there  is  no  cause  of  leaving  stated  in  a 
service  letter? 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  have  been  a  continuous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Pullman  conductors,  as  well  as  the  porters,  for  very 
many  years  past  to  perfect  an  organization  among  themselves? 

Mr.  BELL.  Very  often ;  several  times. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.     Or  in  connection  with  others? 

Mr.  BELL.  Very  often. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  general  subject  of  comment  from  the 
Pullman  men  to  the  train-service  men  that  they  desire  to  either  organize  inde- 
pendently or  by  being  attached  with  one  of  the  other  train-service  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  they  have  expressed  desires  for  both — either  way. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Pullman  conductors  have  made 
appeal  after  appeal  to  the  train-service  organizations  to  take  them  into  mem- 
bership and  organize  them? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has. 

.    Commissioner   GAEEETSON.  Has   the  discharge   of   the   people   who   were   in 
charge  of  such  movement  invariably 

Mr.  BELL.  I  did  not  get  that. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Has  the  discharge  of  the  men  who  were  connected 
with  the  efforts  to  affiliate  with  the  other  train-service  organizations  always 
been  followed  by  discharge? 

Mr.  BELL.  Those  men  have  been,  gotton  rid  of. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  They  are  not  in  the  service  if  they  are  known? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  they  are  undesirable  citizens. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  conditions  existing  in 
regard  to  discharge  in  the  Pullman  service  at  the  present  time  are  exactly  as 
they  were  on  the  railroads  before  the  employees  were  organized? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  think  so ;  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  much  the  same. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  instance  where  a  dis- 
trict superintendent  discharged  a  conductor  or  porter  where  that  decision  WHS 
reversed  by  a  superior  officer  on  account  of  efforts  made  on  his  behalf  by 
himself? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  they  have  been  reinstated  on  account 
of  the  efforts  of  somebody,  but  whether  on  the  efforts  of  themselves,  or  some 
outside  influence,  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  the  man  any  chance  of  appeal  above  the  offi- 
cer discharging  him? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  he  has  a  chance. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  he  has  a  chance. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Has  he  got  an  appeal? 

Mr.  BELL.  He  has  the  privilege  if  he  can  get  in  and  get  a  hearing. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Can  he  get  a  hearing  in  practical  experience?  Is 
that  right  recognized? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  the  opinion  among  the  men  that  they  might  as  well  not  try, 
and  many  give  up  because  they  think  it  is  useless  to  try.  I  have  known  of 
those  cases. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  results  from  it  in  the  way 
of  reversal  of  decisions? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  there  has  been. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Where  the  man  used  no  political  or  business  in- 
fluence, but  simply  depended  upon  his  own  efforts? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  of  that  kind ;  I  would  not  say  that  there 
was  not ;  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  I  think  you  said,  Mr.  Bell,  in  your  testimony,  that 
you  yourself  appealed  a  case  to  an  officer  at  one  time,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  Possibly  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  BELL.  You  are  mistaken  in  that ;  I  never  appealed. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  man  is  discharged  by 
an  assistant  superintendent,  or  whoever  has  that  power  in  the  Pullman  Co., 
he  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  certain  officers  of  the  company — to  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Davis's  office,  as  I  understand  it,  is  always  final  .on  that;  he 
passes  on  all  discharges,  I  understand,  and,  of  course,  you  always  have  the 
privilege  of  seeing  Mr.  Davis,  even  when  you  would  rather  not  see  him. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  have  been  cases 
appealed  to  officers  above  Mr.  Davis  in  rank,  do  you? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  heard  of  cases;  I  have  no  individual  knowledge;  but  I 
have  heard  of  cases  where  they  were. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  You  read  a  number  of  letters  from  different  con- 
ductors who  had  been  discharged  or  lost  their  jobs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  other  than  as  contained  in  those 
letters^  as*  to  the  cause  of  their  discharge,  or  what  steps  they  took  to  be  re- 
instated, or  as  to  taking  an  appeal? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  had  some  interviews  with  them  personally. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  You  have  had  interviews  with  them  personally? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  But  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  their  cases, 
other  than  as  you  have  told  us? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  have  no  means  of  getting  that  information. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  some  more 
questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Since  you  were  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
Pullman  Co.,  Mr.  Bell,  have  you  made  application  for  service  elsewhere  in 
any  capacity? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  I  have  to  eat ;  I  am  employed  now,  but  not  in  connection 
with  any  transportation  company. 

Commissioner  GARKETSOX.  Have  you  applied  for  any  service  with  trans- 
portation companies? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Not  since? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  applied  to  nobody  for  service.  I  was  told  whenever  I  wanted 
to  go  to  work  to  come  and  go  to  work. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  You  were  told  what? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  was  told  whenever  I  wanted  to  go  to  work  to  come  and  go  to 
work.  I  have  made  no  application  any  place.  I  could  have  gone  to  work  the 
following  week  if  I  so  desired,  or  that  week,  the  same  place  I  am  now,  if  I 
saw  fit. 

Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Not  in  the  transportation  service? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of  letters  here  from  porters  that 
I  would  like  to  read,  if  I  can  have  permission. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BELL  (reading).  "At  the  present  I  am  not  with  the  company" — this  is 
a  Denver  porter — "  having  resigned  last  month  " — this  was  November  23,  1913. 
"  Having  resigned  last  month,  the  28th,  on  account  of  the  drastic  red  tape  and 
charges.  They  paid  me  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  short  for  August  and  a  dollar  for 
September,  1013,  besides  starting  time  I  claim,  where  their  agent  says  they 
don't  pay  for ;  that  is,  I  leave  Denver  for  Portland,  line  341J,  on  car,  5  p.  m. ; 
leave  Denver  7.0o  p.  m.  They  claim  my  time  commences  at  12  midnight.  That 
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is  seven  or  eight  hours  caring  for  their  property,  making  beds,  and  so  forth, 
and  no  pay.  I  am  for  a  full-month  pay  check." 

"  I  trust  the  movement  for  better  pay  and  conditions  for  the  porter  will  be 
successful.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Pullman  Co.  does  not  increase  their 
wages  to  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  per  month  we  should  strive  to  prevent  new  men 
from  coming  into  the  service,  especially  those  coming  from  the  southern  schools, 
until  our  demands  have  been  acceded  to  by  the  Pullman  Co.  If  need  be,  send 
circulars  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  explaining  the  situation  just  as  it  is." 

That  is  from  New  York. 

I  have  here  a  financial  statement  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
showing  that  the  company  is  in  position  to  pay  ample  salaries  to  their  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  is  that  statement? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  not  very  long. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Read  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  BELL  (reading).  "The  capital  stock  of  the  Pullman  Co." 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  What  is  the  date  of  the  report? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  is  not  dated ;  it  is  the  last  report,  I  think. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  The  dates  are  on  here,  and  the  amounts ;  they  appear  here. 
[Continues  reading:] 

"  The  capital  stock  of  the  Pullman  Co.  has  been  increased  from  $36,000,000  in 
1893  to  $120,000,000  in  1915,  without  the  investment  of  a  single  dollar  by  the 
stockholders  of  the  company.  That  has  been  done  by  the  issuance  of  stock 
dividends  of  $18,000.000  in  1898,  $26,000,000  in  1906,  and  $20,000,000  in  1910, 
and  by  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  in  1899,  which  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  the 
Pullman  Co.  to  have  been  an  issue  for  the  purchase  of  property  and  equip- 
ment, but  which  is  generally  understood  to  be  issued  in  stock  in  exchange  for 
the  stocks  of  other  companies. 

"  The  total  cash  investment  in  the  Pullman  Co.  is  shown  in  its  report  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have  been  $32,601,238. 

"  On  its  inflated  capitalization  of  j>130,000,000  the  company  pays  regular  cash 
dividends  of  8  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  dividend  of  approximately  29 
per  cent  on  the  actual  cash  investment. 

"  The  Pullman  Co.  on  June  30,  1913,  had  a  surplus  of  $3,933,793  and  a 
so-called  reserve  and  adjustment  account  amounting  to  $27,844.50. 

"  The  Pullman  Co.  has  paid  to  its  stockholders  in  cash — in  regular  cash  divi- 
dends— since  1877  at  least  $160,000.000.  It  has  paid  an  extra  cash  dividend  of 
$7,200,000.  This  is  1898.  And  in  addition  has  paid  stock  dividends  amounting 
to  $64,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $231,000,000  in  dividends  which  has  been  paid 
on  an  actual  cash  investment  of  $32,601,238. 

"  Even  with  its  inflated  capitalization,  the  stock  of  the  Pullman  Co.  is  now 
selling  at  155,  and  the  assets  of  the  company  were  listed  in  1913  in  their 
report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  $156,704,000. 

"  The  company  has  no  bonded  debt,  and  the  only  claimants  on  the  property 
of  the  company  are  the  stockholders." 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  statement  covers  both 
the  manufacturing  and  the  operating  companies,  or  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  Judging  from  the  statement,  I  would  think  it  covered  both. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  it  covered  both? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  its  entire  Chicago  business. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Bell.     You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  BELL.  May- 1  make  one  statement  ? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  It  was  stated  yesterday  that  an  employee  who  did  anything  to 
improve  the  service  was  recognized.  I  will  say  that  in  my  own  experience 
I  got  up  a  ticket  and  submitted  it  to  my  superintendent,  H.  J.  Clark,  now  in 
New  Orleans,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  much  of  it.  I  sent  it  through 
the  mail  to  Mr.  Middler,  who  was  chief  ticket  agent,  and  they  sent  for  me, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Clements  and  Mr.  Davenport  I  explained  that  ticket, 
and  they  only  made  one  objection  to  it  and  that  was  they  said  it  was  not  large 
enough.  I  said,  "  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  want  to  overcome ;  you  can  make 
the  ticket  a  half  a  mile  long  if  you  wish."  The  ticket  was  adopted  and  they 
not  even  said  "  Thank  you."  For  my  part  I  never  expected  anything,  but  I 
would  have  been  pleased  if  they  had  acknowledged  the  use  of  it,  but  they 
never  said  "  Thank  you,"  or  acknowledged  the  use  of  it  in  any  way. 
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Further,  I  will  say  that  many  of  the  men  who  have  been  discharged  that 
have  been  connected  with  our  organization  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
employment  since  they  were  discharged. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  mean  in  other  lines  or  from  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  Any  line,  especially  connected  with  transportation  companies. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Bell. 

W.  H.  Burton;  is  W.  H.  Burton  here? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  WALTER  W.  BURTON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name. 

Mr.  BUKTON.  Walter  W.  Burton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  BUBTON.  Twenty-seven. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  BUBTON.  5009  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  I  was  born  and  reared  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  go  to  school  here? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  schooling  did  you  receive? 

Mr.  BURTON.  A  grammar-school  education. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  graduate  from  the  ward  schools  or  go  through 
the  ward  schools? 

Mr.  BUBTON.  I  graduated  from  night  school ;  I  took  the  last  grade  in  the 
night  school. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  am  a  waiter  at  the  Panama  Cafe  and  Restaurant,  at  Thirty- 
fifth  and  State. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  leave  school?  At  what  age  did  you 
leave  school? 

Mr.  BUBTON.  About  the  age  of  13  or  14. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  businesses  have  you  been  in  since? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  have  had  numerous  positions  since  then;  the  most  im- 
portant was  porter.  That  is  about  the  longest  position  I  held  since. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  a  Pullman  porter,  were  you? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date;  it  was  in  March,  I  guess. 
About  six  years  ago  this  March. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  BUETON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  service? 

Mr.  BURTON.  A  little  over  four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  first  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  My  first  regular  run,  I  believe,  was  to  Denver,  on  the  Rock 
Island. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  company  with  reference  to 
the  assignment  of  porters  when  they  first  begin?  Do  they  assign  them  to  any 
particular  service  or  any  particular  type  of  car? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Usually  you  are  given  a  tourist  car,  in  the  district  I  en- 
tered in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  salary  is  paid  tourist-car  porters? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  believe  it  is  $32.50. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  $32.50 ;  I  would  not  say  for  sure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  paid  to  the  standard-car  porters? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Twenty -seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  why  more  is  paid  to  the  tourist-car  porters — 
a  greater  salary — than  to  the  standard-car  porters? 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  work  and  you  carry  a  poorer  class 
of  people  and  you  don't  get  as  much  tips. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  run  from  Chicago  to  Denver  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  trains  numbered  7  and  8? 

Mr.  BUBTON.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  what  that  run  was ;  that  is,  give  the  time  you 
were  required  to  report  for  duty,  the  time  of  leaving  Chicago,  your  hours  for 
sleeping,  and  the  time  of  arrival,  your  lay-over  in  Denver,  and  the  time  you 
reported  in  Denver ;  give  a  description  of  the  trip  you  made. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  yards  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  Fifty-first  Street  yards ;  to  set  up  my  car  and 
have  it  in  condition  to  receive  passengers  about  half  an  hour  before  leaving 
time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  time  of  leaving? 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  near  as  I  remember,  it  was  9  or  9.30.  We  were  on  the  road 
one  night.  We  left  here  at  9.30  and  arrived  at  Denver  the  next  afternoon 
jtbout  2.30,  I  think  it  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  your  hours  for  sleep  on  that  run  ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  we  slept  one  way ;  that  is,  either 
going  from  Chicago  to  Denver  or  coming  back  from  Denver  to  Chicago.  We 
were  due  to  go  to  bed  at  10.30  or  11  and  were  awake  at  3;  but  quite  often 
passengers  occupying  berths  in  the  car  would  wish  to  stay  awake  until  after 
that  hour,  and,  of  course,  I  would  have  to  wait  until  they  went  to  bed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  arriving  time  in  Denver? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  2.30  in  the  afternoon. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  leave  here? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  left  here  at  9.30  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  9.30  one  morning  and  got  to  Denver  at  2.30  the  next 
afternoon  ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  that ;  I  am  not  very  sure  of  that. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  lay-over  did  you  have  in  Denver? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Until  the  following  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  report  for  duty  on  that  morning? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  7  o'clock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  leave  Denver? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  9.30. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  hours  for  sleeping  the  same? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes ;  we  just  slept  one  way.  If  we  slept  en  route  to  Denver,  we 
did  not  sleep  coming  back. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  do  not  understand  that;  why  did  you  not? 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  was  one  conductor  to  two  cars,  and  he  relieved  one  man 
on  one  trip  and  relieved  the  other  man  coming  back.  There  is  someone  sup- 
posed to  be  on  watch  in  the  car  all  the  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  understand  that  coming  back  you  did  not  get  any 
sleep  at  all? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  that  extend? 

Mr.  BURTON.  From  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  understand.  How  long  did  you  run  on 
that  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  guess  about  three  or  four  months,  or  something  like  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  that  condition  exist  during  the  entire  time  you  ran 
on  it? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes ;  that  is  about  the  regular  time  of  sleeping. 

Chairman  BURTON.  What  was  the  regular  time  you  ran  on  that  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  don't  understand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  what  period  did  you  have  that  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  entered  the  service  in  March  and  it  was  about  three  months 
before  I  got  the  run — before  I  went  on  to  the  run. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  during  the  early  part  of  your  service  with  the 
Pullman  Co.,  was  it? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  later  run  on  Rock  Island  5  and  6,  between  Denver 
and  Chicago? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  report  at  the  yards? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  reported  at  the  yards  at  5.30. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  evening? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes ;  p.  m. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  would  the  train  leave? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  10.30  at  night. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Why  were  you  required  to  report  at  such  an  early  hour 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  train? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  car  equipment  was  kept  in  the  storeroom  at  the  yards,  and 
the  storeroom  closed  between  5.30  and  6  o'clock,  and  all  porters  leaving  at  uight 
were  supposed  to  be  there  before  the  storeroom  closed;  if  not,  they  could  not 
go  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  give  us  all  of  the  duties  you  were  required  to  perform 
before  your  train  left. 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  car  was  to  be  set  up ;  that  is,  put  combs  and  brushes  and 
water  glasses — drinking  glasses — and  making  down  most  of  the  beds,  probably 
leaving  open  one  or  two  sections,  and  keeping  watch  over  the  car  until  she 
backed  up  into  the  station  that  night,  and  seeing  that  everything  was  clean  and 
checking  up  the  linen  and  counting  all  of  the  equipment  on  the  car  and  seeing 
that  everything  was  in  order. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  may  nights  were  you  on  the  road,  on  5  and  6  between 
Denver  and  Chicago? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  a  two-night  train. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  was  given  for  sleep  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  BURTON.  One  out  of  the  two  nights. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  did  you  get  only  one  night?  Did  the  same  conditions 
obtain  as  obtained  on  the  other  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes ;  the  conductor  relieved  one  man  each  night. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  remain  on  that  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  don't  remember  now  exactly  how  long  it  was;  I  guess  about 
four  or  five  months,  or  something  like  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  same  porter — would  they  rim  the  same  porter  on 
that  train  continuously  for  weeks  or  months? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  a  lay-over  did  you  have  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BURTON.  We  arrived  in  Chicago  at  7.45  and  left  in  the  evening  of  the 
following  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  7.45  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes;  a.  m. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  left  at  the  hour  you  have  already  indicated  of  the 
following  day? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  was  your  lay-over  in  Denver  on  that  trip? 

Mr.  BURTON.  We  doubled  right  out  the  same  day  we  arrived  at  7.45  in  the 
morning,  and  doubled  out  in  the  evening  at  10.30  p.  m. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  it  was  on  the  night  return  trip  that  you  were  not 
allowed  any  hours  for  sleep  at  all? 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  was  two  nights  each  way,  and  we  slept  one  night  out  of 
the  two. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Either  coining  or  going? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Both  coming  and  going. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  sleep? 

Mr.  BURTON.  We  had  a  12-sectiou  standard  car,  and  were  due  to  sleep  in  the 
smoking  room.  If  there  is  no  berth  in  the  smoking  room  for  the  porter  we 
occupy  upper  1. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  those  runs  did  you  always  have  a  berth  ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Generally  we  had  berths.  Of  course,  when  traffic  is  very  heavy, 
and  all  the  uppers  and  lowers  are  taken,  there  is  no  place  for  the  porters  to 
sleep,  but  that  does  not  often  happen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  it  does  not  often  happen ;  could  you  give  us  some 
idea  of  how  frequently  it  does  happen? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  never  had  it  happen  to  me  very  many  times  in  my  experience. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  whole  four  years  it  did  happen  three  or  four 
times,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  happened  about  a  dozen  times  to  me  in  the  four  years  I  was 
running. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  then  required  to  sit  up  all  night,  were  you? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  rule  in  regard  to  polishing  the  shoes  of 
the  passengers?  Is  that  something  you  can  do  or  not  do,  or  something  you  are 
required  to  do? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  is  something  you  are  required  to  do;  you  are  supposed  to 
do  that.  It  goes  along  with  the  other  rules. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  particular  place  in  the  car  where  you  are 
required  to  take  your  station  to  do  that? 

Mr.  BuitTox.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  camp  stool  at  the  smoking-room  end  of  the 
aisle. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  run  between  Chicago  and  Lincoln  on  the  Hock 
Island  trains  13  and  14? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  that  run,  giving  the  same  details  you  have 
given  as  to  the  other  run;  what  time,  for  instance,  did  you  leave  Chicago? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  left  Chicago  at  6.15,  I  think  it  was ;  6  or  6.15,  something  like 
that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  P.  m.? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  Yes ;  p.  m.  We  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  yards  about  4  or  4.30 
in  order  to  step  up  before  receiving  time;  we  started  to  receive  about  half  an 
liour  before  leaving  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  the  trip  to  Lincoln? 

Mr.  BURTON.  We  arrived  at  Lincoln  the  next  morning  at  8  or  9  or  7.30,  or 
somewhere  around  there;  I  was  not  on  that  run  very  long,  and  I  don't  re- 
member the  exact  leaving  or  arriving  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  hours  did  you  have  for  sleeping  on  the  way  over 
there? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  I  don't  remember  that  very  distinctly ;  it  is  one  out  of  two,  I 
believe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BURTON.  One  night  out  of  two ;  it  takes  two  to  make  the  round  trip,  and 
I  believe  we  slept  one  night  out  of  the  two.  That  run  I  was  not  on  very  long, 
and  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  clear  enough  in  your  mind  that  you  can  give  us  the 
details  of  it,  or  would  you  prefer  not  to? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  not  care  to  make  a  statement  on  that,  because  I  am 
not  sure. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  later  run  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  run  on  that  road  ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  report  on  that  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  reported  on  that  run  at  the  yards  at  5.30. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  What  time  did  your  train  go  out? 

Mr.  BURTON.  At  11.59. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  it  arrive  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  arrived  in  St.  Louis  at  7.45  or  7.47,  or  something' like  that, 
the  following  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  sleep  did  you  get  that  night? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No  sleep. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  did  you  not  get  any  sleep? 

Mr.  BURTON.  We  were  not  due  to  have  any  sleep  on  that  run. 

Chairman  WALSH.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  run  on  that  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  run  steadily  on  it? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  lay  over  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  laid  over  in  St.  Louis  all  that  day  until  5.30. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  time  did  you  leave  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BURTON.  At  11.59  that  night. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  report? 

Mr.  BURTON.  We  were  due  to  report  before  the  storeroom  closed,  at  about 
5.30. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  that  train  arrive  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  7.45. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  have  to  sleep  on  the  way  back? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No  sleep  at  all. 

Chairman-  WALSH.  What  relief,  or  time  off,  did  you  get  while  on  that  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  One  night  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  night  per  wreek? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  run  between  Chicago  and  Cleveland  on  the 
Lake  Shore  road? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  details  of  your  service  on 
that  road. 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  not  very  clear  to  nie;  I  was  not  on  that  run  very  long. 
That  was  sort  of  relief  work  over  there.  I  swung  between  Toledo — between 
the  Toledo  run  and  the  Cleveland  run. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  meals  while  you  were  run- 
ning on  these  various  runs? 

Mr.  BURTON.  When  we  were  required  to  eat  in  the  diner,  we  paid  half 
price. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  what  it  would  cost  you  for  your 
meals  for  a  day  on  the  diner  where  you  paid  half  price? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  they  averaged  about  30  cents  a  meal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  averaged  about  30  cents  a  meal? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  were  not  very  hungry;  if  you  wanted  to  econo- 
mize you  could  get  along  on  30  cents  a  meal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  about  how  much  it  cost  you  a 
day,  just  as  you  ran.  where  you  ate  on  the  dining  car? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  between  90  cents  and  $1. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Between  90  cents  and  $1  a  day? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now7,  your  pay,  when  you  were  running'  on  a  standard 
car,  was  $27.50  a  month? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  we  will  take  that  C.  &  E.  I.  work,  where  you  ran 
for  two  years;  what  would  you  say  your  tips  would  amount  tp? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  that  varied  quite  a  bit.  One  week  it  would  be  pretty 
fair. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  would  call  it  "  pretty  fair,"  what  would 
it  be? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  if  I  made  on  a  round  trip,  which  took  two  days  to 
make — if  I  made  about  $4  or  $4.50,  I  had  a  good  trip. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  $4  or  $4.50,  you  would  call  a  pretty  good  trip? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  it  went  down  to  what  might  be  called  a  poor  trip, 
what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  have  made  as  low  as  50  cents,  that  is  one  way,  when  traffic 
was  light. 

Chairman  WALSH.  On  that  road,  what  would  you  call  your  very  best? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  very  best  we  averaged  about  $5  on  the  round  trip,  or 
$G,  possibly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  time  you  ran  upon  that  road — are  jo\\  a 
married  man? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  married  when  you  were*  running  on  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  children? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  time  that  you  were  running  when  your 
salary  and  tips  were  insufficient  to  live  upon. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  by  economizing  in  the  greatest  way  we  could  manage  to 
get  along. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  receive  a  bonus  of  one  month's  extra  salary 
for  having  a  clear  record? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not;  what  was  your  experience? 

Mr.  BURTON.  There  was  always  some  little  trouble  that  arose,  mostly  on 
account  of  sleeping.  I  was  caught  sleeping  several  times  that  I  should  not 
have  been  sleeping. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  day  or  night? 

Mr.  BURTON.  At  night. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  there  is  a  book  suspension,  I  believe,  that  deprives 
you  of  the  bonus,  that  forfeits  the  bonus? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  the  offense  for  which  you  received  book  sus- 
pension, that  caused  you  to  lose  the  bonus?  You  say  you  did  not  get  it  once 
in  six  years. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Sleeping  was  one  of  the  offenses;  if  they  caught  you  sleeping 
you  got  anywhere  from  5  to  30  days,  or  something  like  that ;  besides,  we  were 
generally  pulled  off  of  the  run  and  given  a  bad  run,  or  probably  run  around 
extra  for  two  or  three  months,  or  sent  to  the  shops  at  Pullman,  which  only 
pays  $1  a  day.  We  were  sent  to  the  shops  for  punishment  for  other  offenses 
also;  that  is,  the  cars  that  needed  repairs  were  sent  there  and  we  were  sup- 
posed to  stay  on  the  car  until  it  arrived  at  Pullman ;  it  is  sometimes  a  day 
and  one-half  or  two  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  you  compensated  for?  What  are  you  paid  for 
doing  that? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  $1  a  day. 

Chairman* WALSH.  About  $1  a  day? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  addition  to  your  $27.50? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  how  frequently  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  I  made  about  five  trips  to  the  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  other  offenses  were  you  given  book  suspensions  for? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  do  not  recall  any  but  sleeping,  I  was  given  punishment  for. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  record  that  you  have  to  have,  a  clear  record,  is  for 
the  calendar  year,  from  the  first  of  one  year  to  the  first  of  the  next  year? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  far  did  you  ever  run  through  a  year  with  a  clear 
record  before  you  had  a  book  suspension? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  don't  remember  that,  either. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  remember  that? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No;  often  we  were  given  days  and  didn't  know  anything  about 
it.  That  is  the  reason  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  one  or  two  questions,  please.  You  say  that  you 
got  a  book  suspension  and  were  deprived  of  a  bonus  on  account  of  sleeping? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  sleeping  at  niglit,  was  it? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Every  case  was  at  night? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Sleeping  in  the  smoking  room? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  was  sleeping  in  section  1. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  were  sleeping  in  the  section? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  was  made  down — made  up,  rather — just  sitting  in  a  seat ; 
I  was  sitting  in  the  seat  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  me.  At  one  time  the 
steam  was  cut  off;  I  had  no  steam  at  all,  severe  cold  weather,  and  I  took  a 
blanket  and  wrapped  it  around  me. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Were  there  passengers  in  the  car  at  that  time? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  A  conductor,  did  he  have  knowledge  of  that  at  that 
time,  that  you  were  asleep? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  don't  believe  I  had  a  conductor  on  that  time.  We  missed 
connections  and  they  put  us  on  behind  a  mail  train. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  one  of  the  cardinal. offenses,  is  it  not,  of  the 
Pullman  Co.,  to  sleep  at  night  and  leave  the  car  unguarded? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Lennon? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  No;  I  think  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  To  get  to  the  book  suspensions,  how  many  grounds 
are  there  for  discharge? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  didn't  understand. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Does  he  destroy  himself  when  he  gets  so  many 
brownies  under  the  bonus  system? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  couldn't  say,  exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  don't  know? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  there  any  system  of  reduction  by  which  you  can 
wipe  out  brownies? 
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Mr.  BURTON.  Yes ;  there  is,  for  the  year. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  If  you  go  a  year  without  any,  it  takes  so  many  off 
your  record? 

Mr.  BUETON.  If  you  receive  five  days  during  the  year  I  think  it  takes  six 
months  clear  record  to  work  that  off,  something  of  that  sort,  six  months  to 
work  five  days  off.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  six  months  or  over,  but  some- 
thing like  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Out  of  the  porters  you  know,  how  many  of  them 
got  the  bonus  of  a  month's  salary  by  having  clear  records,  out  of  every  hundred? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  say  about  one  out  of  five. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  About  five? 

Mr.  BURTON.  One  out  of  five. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh,  one  out  of  five? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  one  other  question  in  regard  to  that  Denver  run 
that  you  were  on  on  the  Rock  Island  road*  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon 
had  a  lay-over  in  Denver  of  12  hours,  about;  that  you  got  in  in  the  morning 
and  left  that  night? 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  was  on  the  two-night  run? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  On  the  two-night  run  we  arrived  at  7.45  in  the  morning,  I  guess. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  had  to  be  in  the  car  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  5.30  or  6  o'clock,  before  the  storeroom  closes.  We  are  not 
supposed  to  leave  the  car  until  it  backs  in  the  station  in  the  morning. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  So  there  was  about  a  10-hour  lay-over  in  Denver? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  When  you  reached  Chicago,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
got  a  lay-over  of  36  hours;  that  is,  you  arrived  here  at  7.45  a.  m.  and  left 
the  next  day  following  whatever  time  the  train  left? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  that  lay-over  had  been  divided 
a  little  more  evenly,  if  you  had  had  24  hours  in  Denver  and  24  hours  here,  it 
would  not  have  been  considered  as  desirable  a  run  to  porters?  In  other  words, 
the  sleeping-car  employees,  as  well  as  the  train  employees,  like  to  get  all  the 
lay-over  possible  at  their  homes? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  are  willing  to  take  quite  a  short  lay-over  away 
from  the  home  terminal? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  in  a  way ;  yes,  sir ;  for  one  reason  that  is. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  it  reduces  your  expenses,  of  course? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Reduces  your  expense,  and  your  sleep  at  the  other  end  is  usually 
not  so  very  comfortable. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  No;  because  it  is  daylight  sleep? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Daylight  sleep  and  quite  a  bit  of  noise  around,  cleaning  cars 
while  we  are  sleeping  in  the  car. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  And  if  you  stayed  there  24  hours  you  would  get 
one  full  night's  sleep? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  would  not  be  so  desirable  as  to  get  the 
entire  lay-over  at  the  home  terminal? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  BAI.LARD.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Referring  once 
more  to  the  collection  of  tips,  this  run  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  was  that  con- 
sidered a  good  run? 

Mr.  BURTON.  The  one-night  train  was  considered  a  good  run. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  And  that  is  considered  the  best  because  you  get 
more  tips? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Otherwise,  the  long  run  from  here  to  Denver  is 
considered  a  poor  run,  and  the  porters  would  rather  not  have  runs  of  that 
character? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  would  rather  have  the  one-night  run. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  If  a  porter  got  pretty  good  tips,  would  he  some- 
times say  to  the  conductor,  "  I  made  a  good  run  this  time,"  or  "  I  am  pretty 
well  pleased  on  this  run  "? 
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Mr.  BURTON.  Well,  as  a  usual  thing  he  would  not  say  anything  about  it  at  all. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Does  not  say  much  about  it  at  all? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  You  started  in  as  a  porter  when  you  were  20 
years  old,  as  I  understood  you  to  say? 

Mr.  BURTON.  About  21. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  About  21.  And  you  were  with  the  company  about 
four  years?  After  you  had  been  with  the  company  two  years  you  got  married? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir ;  I  have  been  married  seven  years. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  You  were  married,  then,  when  you  went  with  the 
company? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLAED.  You  were  married  before  you  went  with  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  And  since  you  left  the  company  about  three  years 
ago,  how  many  different  positions  have  you  been  in? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Two. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Just  been  in  two  places? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  And  you  were  working  for  a  restaurant? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Do  the  restaurants  pay  larger  wages  than  the 
Pullman  Co.  does? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Don't  pay  as  much? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Oh,  there  is  a  better  chance  to  get  tips. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  There  is  a  better  chance  to  get  tips? 

Mr.  BURTON.  More  tips. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Then,  it  is  customary  for  waiters  of  restaurants 
as  well  as  the  Pullman  porters  to  rely  largely  on  the  tips? 

Mr.   BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Did  you,  when  you  worked  for  the  Pullman  Co., 
did  you  belong  to  the  union — the  porters'  union,  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  was  partially  connected  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  You  were  with  him  in  helping  him  organize  a 
union  among  the  porters. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  And  finally  you  think  you  were  discharged  on  that 
account  ? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  That  was  not  the  reason. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  wasn't  discharged,  in  factt  I  know  that  was  not  the  reason.  I 
quit  voluntarily. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  He  resigned. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Are  you  still  in  the  porters'  union? 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  You  are  not  in  that  at  all. 

Mr.  BURTON.  No,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  There  was  something  said  yesterday  about  the 
question  of  extra  blankets  in  the  cars.  Each  berth  in  the  car  is  provided  witli 
two  blankets,  and  neither  more  nor  less. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Each  berth,  each  single  berth,  is  provided  with  a  blanket. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Do  the  porters  have  any  extra  blankets? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  what  they  call  the  porter's  blanket. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  How  many  blankets  would  each  porter  be  supplied 
with? 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  is  a  double  blanket. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  Just  one. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  That  is  his  own,  to  be  used  by  himself? 

Mr.  BURTON.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  No  extra  blankets  for  passengers  besides  the  two 
that  go  with  each  berth? 

Mr.  BURTON.  When  a  passenger  wishes  an  extra  blanket,  if  there  is  a  vacant 
berth  anywhere  a  porter  may  allow  him  to  use  the  blanket  from  that  berth. 

Acting  Chairman  BALLARD.  That  is  all. 
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Commissioner  ATSHTON.  Mr.  Burton,  what  proportion  of  the  meals,  take  in 
your  own  case,  what  proportion  of  your  meals  would  you  eat  in  the  dining  car 
between  here  and  Denver — all  of  them,  or  would  you  get  some  out  at  the  various 
lunch  counters  along  the  line  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  BUKTON.  You  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  car  that  long  to  get  anything 
from  the  lunch  room. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  some  arrangement,  is 
there  not — I  have  seen  it  in  traveling  over  the  country — where  porters  do  get 
meals  from  the  lunch  rooms  and  dining  rooms  along  the  line? 

Mr.  BURTON.  On  some  of  the  longer  runs  where  the  trains  have  a  schedule  to 
stop,  say,  20  minutes  for  the  passengers  to  get  out  and  eat  at  lunch  rooms,  then 
the  porter  may  eat,  but  usually  not.  They  do  not  stop  at  places  long  enough  for 
you  to  eat. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  On  this  Chicago  to  Denver  run,  for  example,  on  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad,  if  you  happened  along  at  Peoria,  111. — I  think  they  have  a 
lunch  room  there,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  BTTICTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Isn't  it  customary  for  the  lunch-room  people  and 
dining-room  people  to  bring  meals  out  to  the  porters? 

Mr.  BITRTON.  No,  sir ;  never  heard  of  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  So  that  most  of  your  meals  are  taken  in  the  dining 
room. 

Mr.  BUETON.  Yes;  except  some  times  in  the — way  late  at  night,  along  about 
11  or  12  o'clock,  I  have  known  porters  to  jump  off  at  stations  like  that  and  get  a 
pail  of  coffee. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.     You  may  be  excused. 

At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(At  12.24  of  this,  Tuesday,  April  6,  1915,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  p.  m.  at 
the  same  place.) 

AFTEB  EECESS 2  P.  M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  Mr.  Seawell  in  the  room? 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  H.  H.  SEAWELL. 

Chairman  WALSH.  "What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  H.  H.  Seawell,  S-e-a-w-e-1-l. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  present  business,  Mr.  Seawell? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  am  representing  an  eastern  manufacturing  concern. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  Chicago? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  been  a  Pullman  conductor? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  enter  the  service? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  In  July,  1909. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  did  you  retire  from  the  service? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  March,  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  salary  did  you  receive  when  you  entered  the  service? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Seventy  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  you  left? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Eighty-five  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state  briefly  what  roads  you  ran  over, 
between  what  points,  during  your  service  with  the  company? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  ran  over  the  C.  &  E.  I.  from  Chicago  to  Jacksonville  over 
the  same  road  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis;  over  the  same  road  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  over  the  Pere  Marquette  to  Traverse  City,  Mich. ;  the  Rock  Island 
to  Denver ;  and  over  the  Chicago  Great  Western  to  De§  Moines. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  will  you  please  take  up  the  first  road,  beginning 
with  the  first,  and  give  us  your  experience  as  to  the  time  you  reported  for 
duty,  the  hours  you  were  on  duty,  the  time  you  had  for  rest,  and  these  other 
details  that  you  have  heard  us  ask  of  the  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  on  the  run  between  Chicago  and  Des  Moines,  the  train 
left  at  10.30;  I  reported  for  duty  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  train  arrived  in  Des 
Moines  the  next  day  at  12.30.  We  left  the  same  evening  at  8.45  and  arrived  in 
Chicago  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning.  We  were  out  that  same  night  on  the 
Pere  Marquette  from  Chicago  to  Traverse  City  arrived  in  Traverse  City  the 
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next  afternoon  at  1  o'clock,  leaving  Traverse  City  the  same  day  at  5,  and 
arriving  in  Chicago  the  next  morning  at  6.50.  We  had — the  lay-over  was  from 
6.50  until  10.20  the  next  night,  or  rather  8  o'clock,  when  we  reported  for  duty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  next  run? 

Mr.  SEA  WELL.  Well,  the  next  run  was — in  fact,  I  had  several  different  runs. 
There  was  no  particular  run  at  that  time;  but  the  next  run  of  any  length  of 
service  was  between  Chicago  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  That  was  a  run  that  we 
reported  for  duty  at  8  o'clock  or  7.30 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  P.  m.? 

Mr.  SEA  WELL.  7.30  p.  m.,  the  train  leaving  at  9.15,  or  9.20,  rather,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Jacksonville  at  7.50  the  second  morning.  We  laid  over  in  Jacksonville 
until  that  evening,  reported  for  duty  at  7.30,  leaving  at  8.20,  and  arrived  at 
Chicago  at  6.50  the  second  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  total  mileage  per  month  on  that  run, 
Mr.  Sea  well? 

Mr.  SEA  WELL.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  figure  it  very  rapidly.  [Witness  figures.] 
About  10,580  miles. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  during  how  long  a  period  did  you  run  over  that  line? 

Mr.  SEA  WELL.  I  was  on  that  line  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  next  line  that  you  ran  over  for  any 
extended  period  of  time? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  had  a  run  for  probably  four  months  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  leaving  Chicago  at  11.50  and  arriving  in  St.  Louis 
at  7.50  the  next  morning ;  leaving  St.  Louis  the  same  evening  and  arriving  in 
Chicago  at,  I  think  it  was  6.30  or  6.50 ;  I  am  not  just  exactly  familiar  with  the 
exact  time  at  this  moment.  The  mileage  on  that,  the  average  mileage  per 
month,  was  13,728  miles.  We  ran  six  days  a  week  and  had  a  lay-over  one 
night  at  home. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  figure  out  what  your  living  expenses  were 
while  you  were  on  the  road  for  the  company? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  tried  to  keep  them  down  to  the  minimum,  and 
the  lowest  I  could  live  on  on  the  road  would  be  $30  per  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  or  single  man? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Married? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  married  during  all  the  time  you  were  a  con- 
ductor for  the  company? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where   was   your   residence? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  was  living  in  Woodlawn  on  Sixty-third  Place,  most  of  the 
time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  children? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  How  many? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Two. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  it  cost  you  $30  a  month  to  live  while  upon  the 
road.  What  was  your  total  earnings? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Total  earnings,  the  beginning  of  the  service  were  $70 ;  leaving 
the  service,  $85. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  find  your  salary  sufficient  to  support  your  family? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  not  to  support  them  in  luxury,  or  anything  of  the  sort; 
but,  of  course,  if  a  man  had  to  live  on  his  income  he  had  to  be  economical 
as  possible  in  his  living. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  discharge  from  the  com- 
pany— I  understand  you  were  discharged? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  that  I  don't  know.  The  company  never  gives 
any  reasons  for  discharging  a  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  send  out  a  slip? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  customary  for  the  men  to  know  what  they  are  dis- 
charged for? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  ever  inquire? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  I  did  not,  because  I  did  not  feel  it  worth  while. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  discharges  usually  made  for,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  they  have  offenses  for  which  they  discharge  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  wrhat  are  the  offenses  that  are  deemed  grave  enough 
to  cause  a  man's  outright  discharge  in  place  of  disciplining  him? 
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Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  dishonesty,  insubordination,  and  immorality,  practically 
the  three  principal  reasons. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  the  conductors  receive  any  tips  from  passengers? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  practice  among  the  conductors,  or  have  you 
observed  any  practice,  by  which  they  add  to  their  earnings,  as  to  their  keep? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  I  have  talked  with  several  conductors  and  a  great  many 
of  them  do  not  feel  that  it  is  any  dishonest  act  to  hold  out  seat  sales  suffi- 
cient to  pay  their  expenses. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  you  say  you  have  talked  to  many  conductors  that 
admitted  that  they 

Mr.  SEAWELL  (interrupting).  Admitted  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  Took  seat  fares  from  the  company? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Admitted  to  me;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  supposition,  if  any,  with  respect  to  dis- 
charges for  that  practice? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  do  not  just  exactly  get  the  drift  of  the  question? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  by  which  it  is  indicated  to  the  man 
that  he  is  charged  with  dishonesty  when  he  is  discharged? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  the  company,  I  do  not  think,  would  discharge  a  man  for 
the  first  offense.  They  usually  send  for  him  and  take  the  matter  up  with 
him,  and  if  he  continues  the  practice,  why,  they  usually  discharge  him  for 
that  offense. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that  when  a.  man  is  charged  with  what  in  ordinary 
parlance  is  called  "  knocking  down "  fares,  it  has  been  the  case  that  they 
have  sent  for  him  and  discussed  the  matter  with  him? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  have  known  it  to  be  a  fact;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  opinion,  does  that  practice  exist  to  any  very  great 
extent  in  the  Pullman-car  service? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  In  my  talk  with  a  number  of  conductors  that  I  have  had,  I 
think  it  does;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  require  the  use'  of  the  porters  as  accomplices? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Not  always;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  do  not  understand ;  why  should  not  the  porter 
know  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  if  it  was  done? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  ways,  probably,  that  a  conductor 
could  do  that  without  the  porter  being  in  connection  with  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  ways,  for  instance? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  a  passenger  can  board  a  train  at  a  given  point,  and  he 
can  leave  his  grips  and  effects  in  one  car  and  be  seated  in  the  observation  car ; 
the  conductor  does  not  necessarily  have  to  check  him  up  in  the  car  in  which 
he  leaves  his  grips ;  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  car  he  is  checked  up  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  since  you  terminated  your  employment  with  this 
company? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  In  March,  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  time  you  were  with  the  company  what  would 
you  say  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  employees  toward  the  company?  Were  they 
satisfied,  as  a  rule,  or  dissatisfied? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  As  a  rule  they  were  dissatisfied. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what  did  they  complain? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Of  their  meager  salaries  and  hours  and  working  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  organizations 
that  were  gotten  up  on  the  road? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  join  in  a  petition  at  any  time  for  an  increase  in 
pay  or  change  in  working  conditions? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  was  that  petition  gotten  up? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Well,  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  wording  of  it ;  the  petition 
was  read  yesterday. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  but  what  action  was  taken  by  the  employees  to  get 
the  petitions  out  and  get  them  to  the  company? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  The  petition  was  left  in  the  conductors'  rooms  at  different  ter- 
minals or  division  points  and  the  conductors  signed  it,  and  I  know,  in  the 
district  I  was  working  out  of,  we  tried  to  get  a  delegation  of  two  or  three 
conductors  to  take  it  and  present  it  to  the  district  superintendent,  but  I  don't 
believe  anyone  had  nerve  enough,  and  so  they  mailed  it  in. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  concerted  action  among  the  employees  to 
get  up  these  petitions? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  talk  about  it. 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  How  would  they  get  together  on  it.  Did  they  do  it  by 
correspondence  or  holding  meetings  or  how? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  These  petitions  were  circulated  in  each  district. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  each  district  have  a  representative,  or  how  did  they 
get  into  concert  of  action? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  They  simply  left  it  lay  on  the  table  where  the  order  books 
were. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  an  agreement  between  a  certain  number  of 
them  that  they  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  a  certain  number  of  those  petitions? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  there  was  any  such  concert  of  action,  were  you  among 
those  that  took  such  action? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  belonged  to  any  such  organization? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No ;  the  organization  was  started,  I  believe,  just  prior  to  my 
leaving  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  any  appeal  to  the  company  as  to  the  cause 
of  your  discharge? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  other  conductors  having  done  so? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  get  any  result? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  some  that  have  been  reinstated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  took  an  appeal  to  higher  officers  and  received  a 
hearing  and  were  reinstated? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  did  not  see  fit  to  do  that? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  When  you  spoke  of  this  knocking  down  of  fares 
and  that  the  porter  would  not  know  of  it,  would  the  passenger  know  if  the 
money  he  paid  to  the  conductor  was  not  turned  into  the  company?  Would  the 
passenger  know  when  a  conductor  held  out  the  money? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  He  probably  would  if  he  cared  to  consider  the  matter;  if 
the  conductor  did  not  give  him  a  check  for  it  and  he  thought  anything  of  it, 
he  would  probably  know. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  The  conductor  does  give  you  a  little  check  that  he 
punches? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  And  if  the  conductor  intended  to  hold  out  the  money 
the  passenger  paid  him,  he  would  not  give  him  a  check? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  And  the  passenger  would  know  that  the  conductor 
was  keeping  the  money  ? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Evidently;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  And  he  might  care  or  might  not  care? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  He  might  or  might  not. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  As  I  gathered  from  what  you  said,  your  expenses 
on  the  road  were  about  $30  a  month;  that  included  your  meals  and  sometimes 
a  suit  or  two  extra? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No ;  that  was  just  bare  living  expenses ;  you  see,  on  long  runs, 
say,  for  instance,  between  Chicago  and  Jacksonville,  the  conductor  had  to 
take  nine  meals  away  from  home,  because  he  was  on  the  road  two  days,  or 
three  days  practically — three  days  and  two  nights ;  one  day  on  the  road  going, 
one  day  in  Jacksonville  ,and  one  on  the  road  returning  to  Chicago. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  And  you  charge  a  dollar  a  day  for  that  in  the  ex- 
pense ? 

Mr.  SEAWTELL.  Well,  it  will  cost  you  $1  a  day. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  On  a  $75  salary  that  would  leave  $45  for  the  man's 
family  to  live  and  pay  house  rent  and 

Mr.  SEA  WELL  (interrupting).  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  So  could  a  Pullman  conductor  pinch  anything 
bigger  than  a  seat  fare  without  collusion  with  the  porter? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No,  sir ;  he  could  not. 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  His  remittances  would  have  to  equal  the  diagram 
sheet  and  the  porter's  berth  checks? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  only  possible  way,  then,  that  h»  could  put 
it  over  the  porter  would  be  to  report,  of  course,  on  a  pass  that  he  knew  the 
number  for  and  thought  it  was  not  in  use  that  day? 

Mr.  SEA\VELL.  He  could  do  it  that  way ;  yes ;  but  I  don't  think  he  would 
take  the  chance;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  porter  can  put  it  over  the  con- 
ductor, and  often  does. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  so? 

Mr.  SEAWELL,  Well,  the  passenger  boarding  a  train  late  at  night,  and  the 
conductor  not  checking  up  his  train  the  next  morning,  and  the  porter  collects 
the  money  and  fails  to  turn  it  over  to  the  conductor. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  the  porter  could  not  do  that  if  the  conductor 
checked  the  people  close,  unless  the  passenger  got  off  within  the  period  of  a 
couple  or  three  hours? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  No ;  not  if  the  conductor  checked  his  train  closely ;  but  that  is 
not  always  convenient  to  be  done,  especially  a  train  arriving  in  the  terminal 
early  in  the  morning. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  the  conductor  is  supposed  to  be  asleep  only 
from  2  or  3  o'clock 

Mr.  SEAWELL  (interrupting).  Yes;  3  o'clock;  and  he  rises  at  7. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  only  way  to  make  that  trick  successfully, 
the  passenger  would  have  to  get  on  after  he  went  to  sleep  and  get  off  before 
he  woke  up? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Seawell,  you  have  been  in  a  commercial  business 
since  March,  1912? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  So  your  knowledge  of  runs  and  lay-overs  and  con- 
ditions of  runs  and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  Pullman  service  are  more 
by  hearsay  than  by  actual  knowledge  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  when  I  was  in  the  service. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  have  been  changes  of  conditions  from  1909 
to  1912? 

Mr.  SEAWELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Thank  you,  that  is  all,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH,  Mr.  Bourke. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JOHN  T.  BOTTRXE. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name,  please? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  John  T.  Bourke. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  am  employed  at  the  Northwestern  Terminal  in  Chicago  as 
gateman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  what? 

Mr.  BOTJRKE.  Northwestern  Terminal  in  Chicago  as  gateman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  operated  as  a  Pullman  conductor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  enter  the  service? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  In  October,  1908. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  did  you  retire  from  the  service? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  August,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  while  you  were  conductor,  what  runs  did  you  have, 
please,  Mr.  Bourke?  Pick  out,  if  you  can,  runs  upon  which  you  were  engaged 
for  some  little  time. 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Well,  I  have  really  only  operated  on  three  runs  during  the  time 
I  was  in  the  service.  One  of  those  runs,  and  the  first  one  after  I  had  served 
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my  time  as  extra,  which  took,  I  imagine,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  months — I  was  placed  then  on  a  run  on  the  North- 
western from  Chicago  to  Rapids  City.  We  left  Chicago  at  7.45  in  the 
evening,  arrived  at  Rapids  City  the  second  morning  at  8  o'clock,  or  thereabouts ; 
left  the  same  evening  at  8.15  and  arrived  in  Chicago  the  second  morning  follow- 
ing around  7.50  or  8  o'clock;  went  out  again  the  second  night,  laid  over  that 
day  and  that  evening,  and  out  again  the  next  night,  and  reported  at  5.30  or  6 
o'clock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  follow  out  the  runs  that  you  had  in  the  same  way,  if 
you  please. 

Mr.  BOUKKE.  After  I  left  that  run — I  was  taken  from  that  run  and  placed 
on  the  Burlington  5  and  12  as  what  is  termed  a  relief  run.  It  operates  between. 
Chicago  and  Lincoln,  and  between  Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  Burlington  5  and 
12  and  Burlington  47  and  48.  Burlington  5  and  12,  or  Burlington  5,  leaves 
Chicago  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  arrives  at  Lincoln  10.10  the  following 
morning;  leaving  Lincoln  4.15  of  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  arrive  in 
Chicago  at  8.07  the  following  morning.  Go  out  that  same  afternoon  to  Minne- 
apolis, reporting  about  5  o'clock  and  leaving  at  6.45,  arrive  at  Minneapolis  the 
following  morning  at  8  o'clock;  leave  Minneapolis  that  same  evening  at  7.45, 
arrive  in  Chicago  at  9  o'clock  the  following  morning — four  nights  on  the  road — 
and  then  I  laid  off  that  day  and  that  night  until  5  o'clock  the  next  day,  when 
I  reported  for  Burlington  5. 

After  I  served  on  the  relief  run  for  some  time — I  don't  recall  for  just  how 
long — I  was  given  the  Chicago-Lincoln  run  and  it  was  called  my  regular  line. 
I  reported  on  that  line — that  was  without  making  the  trip  to  Minneapolis  then. 
There  was  another  relief  man  placed  as  I  was  doing  and  two  conductors, 
myself  and  another.  We  operated  the  line  between  Chicago  and  Lincoln,  I 
imagine,  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  Finally  they  took  me  from  that  run 
and  placed  me  in  line  100— that  is,  Chicago  to  Denver,  Burlington  train  No.  1, 
leaving  Chicago  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening — reporting  to  the  yards  about  4 
o'clock,  leaving  Chicago  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  arriving  at  Denver  at  7.30 
the  following  evening.  Laid  over  in  Denver  until  4.15  the  following  afternoon, 
arriving  in  Chicago  at  9  o'clock  the  next  night ;  lay  over  in  Chicago  that  night, 
the  next  day,  the  next  night,  until  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of 
my  arrival ;  and  that  is  the  run  I  was  operating  on  at  the  time  I  resigned  my 
position. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  go  back  over  those  runs,  if  you  can,  and 
give  the  hours  of  sleep  while  actually  upon  the  road  that  the  conductor  and 
porter  had? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  On  the  Chicago  to  Rapids  City  run  the  porter  retired — one  car 
on  the  run,  one  sleeping  car,  that  is,  that  went  through  to  Rapids  City ;  one  that 
cut  off  at  Winona,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right — it  was  Rochester,  pardon  me — 
and  the  porter  on  the  Rochester  car  went  to  bed  the  first  night  out  of  Chicago. 
The  porter  on  the  Rapids  City  car  remained  up ;  he  went  to  bed  the  second  night 
at  10  o'clock;  was  called  at  3,  when  I  retired;  I  slept  until  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Coming  back  from  Rapids  City  the  porter  retired  at  10  o'clock. 
There  was  a  change  of  time  at  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  which  very  often  threw  either 
one  of  us  out  of  an  hour's  sleep.  The  change  of  time — I  have  forgotten 
now  whether  it  is  an  hour  closer  or  an  hour  the  other  side  of  it;  but  any- 
how, I  went  to  bed  at  Pierre,  leaving  Pierre  at  2.50  in  the  morning — 3 
o'clock,  rather.  We  arrived  there  at  2.50  and  left  there  at  3,  and  I  slept  until 
7  in  the  morning. 

On  the  Lincoln  run,  Chicago  to  Lincoln,  the  porter  on  the  car— there  were 
three  cars  operating  on  the  line ;  one  car  was  cut  off  at  Omaha,  the  other  two 
cars  went  on  to  Lincoln.  The  porter  on  the  Omaha  car  remained  up  all  night, 
and  the  porter  on  car  2,  which  went  to  Lincoln,  remained  on  watch  all  night, 
and  the  porter  on  car  1,  which  went  to  Lincoln,  retired  at  10  o'clock — 10.30, 
rather — and  was  up  at  3,  when  I  retired.  I  had  to  get  up  at  7  then.  Slept  from 
3  to  7.  Coming  back  from  Lincoln  the  porter  on  the  Omaha  car  had  to  remain 
awake  all  night  again,  and  the  porter  on  car  2,  who  remained  on  watch  the  night 
previous  going  out,  retired  that  night,  while  the  porter  on  car  1  remained  on 
watch.  \Vhile  the  porter  is  in  bed  the  conductor  is  expected  to  stand  watch  in 
the  car  in  which  the  porter  is  asleep. 

On  the  Chicago  to  Denver  run  two  cars  went  through  from  Chicago  to 
Denver,  and  the  porter  on  car  1  went  to  sleep,  and  the  porter  on  car  2  remained 
on  watch  all  night.  Returning  we  had  a  car  3  which  was  taken  from  Denver 
to  Omaha  and  cut  off  at  Omaha.  That  porter  went  to  sleep.  The  porters  on 
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the  other  two  cars  remained  on  watch.  The  conductor  retired  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  up  at  7  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  single  or  married? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  am  married,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  married  while  you  were  in  the  service? 

Mr.  BOTJEKE.  I  got  married  shortly  before  leaving  the  service — six  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service  altogether? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Four  years  and  ten  months ;  from  October,  1908,  until  August, 
1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  receive  an  extra  month's  salary,  paid  as  a 
bonus  for  a  clear  record? 

Mr.  BOTTRKE.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  received  it  each  time  I  was  eligible  to  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  years  was  that? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  That  would  be  four  times. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  opportunities  were  there  during  the  time  you  were 
on  there ;  were  there  charges  made  at  various  times  by  inspectors  and  special 
agents  against  you? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  There  were  a  few  of  them ;  I  was  called  in  and  interviewed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  "What  opportunity  was  given  employees  to  explain  the 
charges  made  against  them  by  special  agents  and  inspectors? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Well,  the  opportunity  was  given  at  the  time.  They  were 
notified.  We  would  report  into  the  conductors'  room,  and  our  names  would  be 
on  a  regular  paper  for  that  purpose.  We  were  to  report  into  the  office,  or  who- 
ever it  was  that  we  were  to  report  to,  and  we  had  a  spotter's  report,  for  in- 
stance, against  us,  dating  back  possibly  a  month  or  possibly  six  weeks,  a 
little  too  long  to  recall  just  what  particular  trip;  have  no  way  of  knowing 
who  the  spotter  would  be ;  whether  it  would  be  a  passenger's  report — it  might 
sometimes  be  a  passengers'  report.  It  was  not  always  a  spotter's  report;  it 
might  be  an  inspector's  report.  The  inspectors'  reports  were  always  made 
quicker  than  the  spotters'  reports,  as  was  my  case  for  the  times  I  was  called  in 
on  the  spotter's  report.  There  were  not  many.  I  do  not  recall  just  how  many 
times,  but  there  were  at  least  three  or  four.  And  as  a  general  rule  I  had  a  pretty 
fair  report,  but  there  was  always  an  "  if "  or  "  but "  there  that  had  to  finish 
up  the  spotter's  report — in  my  estimation,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  company  that 
he  has  really  done  his  work.  Everything  would  be  satisfactory,  the  porter's 
work  was  satisfactory,  or  the  linen  and  the  clothes  of  both  conductors  and 
porters  were  in  satisfactory  condition,  but  the  porter  putting  his  foot  on  a 
berth  while  shoving  up  an  upper  berth,  a  matter  of  that  kind  wrould  always 
kill  a  report.  I  might  not  be  in  the  car  at  the  time.  Perhaps  the  porter  did  it, 
and  perhaps  the  porter  did  not  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  those  incidents  which  you  say.  did  not  come  to  your 
notice  until  such  a  date  that  it  was  difficult  for  you  to  figure  out  the  trip,  so 
that  you  could  not  make  response  to  it? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  The  date  of  the  trip  was  always  given  in  this  report ;  he  would 
give  the  report  about  the  trip  the  time  he  made  the  report. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  were  not  notified  of  that? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  No,  sir :  not  until  later. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Until  it  was  so  late  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  figure  out 
in  your  own  mind  just  what  the  occurrences  were? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  salaries  did  you  receive  during  the  time  you  were 
running? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  started  in — I  have  been  trying  to  recall  it  since  they  got  to 
talking  over  the  money  and  salary  part  yesterday,  since  yesterday,  and  I 
think  when  I  entered  the  service  the  conductor  starting  out  was  paid  $65  a 
month ;  increased  after  six  months  to  $70  and  after  a  year  to  $75.  Then  there 
was  a  raise  in  1911,  I  think  it  was,  where  there  was  a  $5  raise  given.  I  am 
not  sure  about  that.  I  am  not  positive  wrhether  I  started  out  at  $65  or  at  $70, 
but  I  imagine  from  my  figures,  from  the  way  I  figure  in  my  mind,  I  started  in 
at  $65  when  I  went  in ;  I  figured  so  it  would  bring  me  my  salary  when  I  was 
quitting  at  $85,  eligible  in  two  months  longer  to  $90. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  time  you  were  running,  Mr.  Bourke,  what  did 
you  observe,  if  anything,  as  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  employees  toward  the 
company  and  its  higher  officials  and  as  to  their  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction 
with  wages  and  the  conditions  of  their  labor? 
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Mr.  BOUEKE.  Well,  you  could  hardly  go  into  the  conductor's  room  on  any 
trip,  off  of  a  trip,  or  going  out  on  a  trip,  that  there  was  not  some  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  working  conditions,  the  salary  paid,  and  it  was  always 
thought  to  be  an  opportunity  to  better  those  conditions  by  taking  it  up  in  the 
way  of  petition  in  an  organization.  That  was  talked  about  just  prior  to — 
the  organization  was  talked  about  just  prior  to  my  leaving  the  service.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  there  was  some — not  all  of  the  men,  but  some  of  them  were 
dissatisfied  about  the  working  conditions,  the  hours,  and  the  rest;  a  good 
many  were  satisfied 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  that  wras  general  or  sporadic? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Why,  I  wrould  say  it  was  hard  to  say  one  way  or  the  other, 
when  you  judge  of  all  the  men  according  to  what  were  in  the  district  office.  I 
never  came  in  contact  with  many  of  those  talks  of  that  kind,  or  listening  to  it, 
only  those  who  were  in  our  own  district. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  efforts  to  organize  among  the 
employees  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  No.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  sign  any  petition  at  any  time  to  the  company 
asking  for  an  increase  in  wages  or  change  in  working  conditions? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  wras  the  occasion  of  that,  and  how  did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  The  petition  would  be  hanging,  as  it  was  in  our  district,  it 
would  be  hanging  up  against  the  wall  under  the  relief  notice — the  notice  of 
the  relief  runs — hung  on  a  nail  there,  asking — the  petition  simply  set  forth, 
as  you  read  yesterday.  That  was  pretty  nearly  the  wording  of  three  petitions 
that  I  remember  to  have  signed.  I  have  seen  the  same  petition  that  I  saw  in 
our  district  office,  the  petition  I  saw  afterwards  in  Minneapolis,  after  it  had 
served  its  usefulness — no;  I  have  this  reversed.  I  saw  the  petition  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  signed  it  in  Minneapolis,  and  later  on  I  found  the  same  petition 
hanging  in  the  district  office  in  Chicago,  or  the  conductor's  office  in  Chicago; 
it  wras  the  same  petition. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  signatures 
that  were  on  the  petition,  comparatively — that  is,  as  to  the  total,  number  of 
conductors  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  should  judge  the  petition,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  it 
would  hold  about  40  lines,  and  there  must  have  been  at  least  three  or  four 
pages  at  the  time  that  we  were  operating  out  of  the  Chicago  western-district 
office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  the  number  of  signatures  stand  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  employees,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Why,  I  should  say  it  ought  to  stand  at  least  65  to  70  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  petition  entirely  express  your  views  and  desires? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  It  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  sign  it  at  the  request  of  any  person  else,  or  to 
your  knowledge  did  any  influence  come  from  the  outside  or  from  the  company, 
or  was  it  the  conductors  themselves? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  No,  sir ;  I  signed  it  of  my  o\vn  free  will. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anyone  promoting  it,  that  you  knew? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  would  you  say  were  your  expenses  while  on  the 
road  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  endeavored  to  curtail  my  expenses  as  much  as  I  possibly  could. 
I  carried  a  lunch  a  long  time,  provided  myself  with  a  thermos  bottle,  and  in 
that  way  kept  down  considerable  of  my  expense.  I  ate  as  sparingly  as  I  could 
in  the  diner ;  that  is,  as  far  as  meals  were  concerned,  going  into  them.  I  very 
seldom  ate  a  meal  in  the  diner  while  on  the  Chicago-Lincoln  run.  And  on  the 
Minneapolis  run  I  didn't  eat  a  meal  going  up  on  that  run  oftener  than  on  the 
Lincoln  run,  because  I  had  an  opportunity  at  Mendota  to  supply  myself  with 
whatever  I  had  not  taken  from  home,  while  on  the  Denver  run  I  found  it  a 
little  harder  to  do  that  on  account  of  the  run  being  longer.  I  could  supply 
myself  with  enough — I  used  to  leave  Chicago,  have  a  good  dinner  at  home — 
leave  Chicago  and  eat  my  lunch  that  I  had  brought  with  me  to  take  the  place 
of  my  supper,  and  in  the  morning  at  Omaha  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  rolls  and 
let  it  hold  me  until  dinner  time.  Then  I  would  eat  my  meals  in  the  diner — 
eat  my  dinner  in  the  diner. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Chicago  during  all  the 
time  you  were  with  the  company? 
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Mr.  BOURKE.  Until  the  last  three  months  that  I  was  with  the  company.  Then 
I  lived  in  Lake  Bluff,  111. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  the  commission  some  idea  as  to  the  living 
expenses  of  a  man  situated  as  you  are,  doing  the  work  that  you  were  doing, 
who  was  married?  Give  us  an  idea  of  the  rent,  the  grocery  bill,  clothing  for  a 
couple,  and  the  expenses  on  the  road,  living  in  an  ordinary  way  that  a  con- 
ductor lives. 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Well,  for  the  last  six  months  I  was  in  the  Pullman  service  I 
was  married,  and  I  endeavored  then  to  curtail  my  expense  the  same  as  I  had 
done  previous  to  my  becoming  married.  I  can  safely  say  that  on  the  run  that 
I  was  on,  from  Chicago  to  Denver  and  return — I  had  no  expense  at  Denver  out- 
side of  my  meals.  I  stopped  at  the  Metropole  Hotel  there,  which  gave  me  a 
room. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Free? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Right  at  that  point,  why  did  the  Metropole  give  you  a 
room  free? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Because  I  went  to  them  and  inquired. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  understand  they  give  it  to  all  Pullman  conductors 
free;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  This  hotel  didn't. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  special  arrangement  with  them — some  spe- 
cial reason? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  was  referred  to  them  by  a  conductor  who  was  on  the  run 
previous  to  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  they  expect  any  return  for  that  courtesy? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  They  never  inquired  for  it ;  never  asked  me  for  it  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  did  they  expect  any  return  for  that  courtesy? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  They  never  inquired  for  it ;  they  never  asked  me  for  it  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  rules  of  the  company  forbade  you  to  suggest  to 
travelers  their  going  to  any  particular  hotel? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  According  to  the  rules ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  rule  generally  observed  by  the  employees? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  observe  the  rule  altogether,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  knew  where  I  was  referring  anybody  to ;  I  knew  what 
the  Metropole  Hotel  was,  because  I  stopped  there,  and  knew  it  was  as  good 
a  hotel  as  any  in  Denver,  outside  of  the  Brown  Palace,  and  I  could  simply 
send  anybody  there  and  not  feel  in  the  least  afraid  they  would  not  receive  the 
proper  sort  of  treatment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  the  hotel  really  extends  the  courtesy  in  the  belief  that 
the  conductors  will  reciprocate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  reciprocate? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  I  was  running  a  hotel  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  take  that  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  if  you  will  just  resume  where  I  Interrupted  you 
and  see  if  you  can  give  me  just  what  it  cost  to  live? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  figured  that  my  expenses  between  Chicago  and  Denver,  tak- 
ing in  Denver  all  day  while  I  was  there — my  meals  in  Denver  and  my  meals 
I  ate  in  the  dining  cars — I  feel  it  would  be  around  $3  or  $3.50  a  round  trip. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  how  many  trips  per  month? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Six  trips  per  month.  That  would  be  around  $30 — or  rather,  I 
•would  say,  $20;  I  think  $20  would  probably  cover  it.  I  was  paying  $33  a 
month  rent  while  in  Chicago  and  that  left  me  a  balance  between  $33 — well,  my 
grocery  bill  always  came  close  to  around  $20  and  we  tried  to  eat  as  economi- 
cally as  we  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  that  $33  include  light  and  heat? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  It  did  not  include  light,  but  did  heat. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  your  light  cost  you? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  The  light  cost  me  around  $2  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  About  $2  a  month — that  is,  light  and  cooking  by  gas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  carry  insurance? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  sort  of  insurance  do  you  carry? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Fraternal  insurance. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  To  what  extent  are  you  insured? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Well,  I  am  insured  in 

Chairman  WTALSH  (interrupting).  I  mean  in  what  amount? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Well,  I  am  insured  for  about  $2,500. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Life  or  accident  insurance? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  I  carry  no  accident  insurance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  carry  no  accident  insurance? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  your  insurance  cost  you  per  month? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  It  would  cost  me  about  $50  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  $4  per  month? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  pay  dues  to  any  religious  organization  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? 

Mr.  BOTJEKE.  Well,  I  paid  no  dues  of  any  kind. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  did  you  contribute  for  religious  purposes? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  much  per  month? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  a  little  more  than  at  others — that 
is,  such  as  the  season  just  passed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  would  it  run  by  the  year,  would  you  say  $10  a  year? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes ;  say  about  $10  would  be  the  average. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  a  dollar  a  month;  and  laundry,  did  you  have  any 
bills  for  that? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  I  can  not  estimate  that ;  I  usually  let  that  go  to  my  wife ;  I 
don't  know  about  what  it  would  be. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  work  done  by  the  laundry  outside? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  keep  house? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  did  not  keep  help? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  fortunate,  both  you  and  your  wife,  in  having 
good  health? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes,  sir;  thank  God. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  theaters  or  picture  shows? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Very  little ;  we  did  not  have  any  time  to  do  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  amusements  of  any  kind,  such  as  dances  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  usually  take  in  any  socials  or  card  parties 
or  things  of  that  kind  around  the  neighborhood — with  my  mother  and  father — 
in  the  place  I  was  raised,  around  in  that  neighborhood. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  other  property  or  source  of  income 
than  your  salary  as  a  Pullman  conductor? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  my  figures  are  correct — if  I  have  computed  it  correctly 
and  you  have  given  the  correct  figures — these  expenses  amount  to  $80  a  month, 
and  there  is  no  clothing  included. 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  up  considerable  before  I  got 
married,  and  I  wTas  very  lucky  to  be  able  to  hold  considerable  up  to  a  short 
time  ago,  but  it  is  gradually  commencing  to  dwindle  down  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So,  after  your  marriage,  your  expenses  for  yourself  and 
wife,  your  ordinary  expenses  without  amusements,  amount  to  $80  a  month? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Pretty  close  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  only  leaves  $5  a  month  for  clothing  for  both  of 
you? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  We  were  never  able  to  save  anything  in  Chicago  and  that  is  why 
I  moved  out  to  Lake  Bluff. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  rent  did  you  have  to  pay  at  Lake  Bluff? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  None,  because  I  owned  the  place.  I  am  living  back  now  in 
Chicago.  We  have  left  there,  but  are  going  back  this  spring  for  that  same 
reason,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  put  a  cent  aside. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  it  with  the  conductors  generally  who  are  on  the 
Pullmans;  do  they  own  property  outside,  or  how  do  they  make  ends  meet,  if 
they  have  the  same  general  expenses  that  you  have?  Do  you  know;  do  you 
hear  it  discussed? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  yon  leave  the  service  or  were  you  discharged  from 
the  service? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  I  resigned  from  the  service,  owing  to  a  little  trouble  which  was 
the  direct  result  of  my  resigning.  It  came  up  shortly  before  I  did  resign. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  it  have  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  company  or  the 
conduct  of  the  company  toward  its  men? 

Mr.  BOUKKE.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not — that  is,  the  real,  direct  result  of  my  leaving 
did— yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  it  was  on  account  of  the  way  that  you  felt  that 
the  men  generally  were  treated? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  Well,  my  particular  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  not  call  for 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Is  it  true  that  you  resigned  from  the  com- 
pany because  action  was  taken  in  a  matter  that  affected  you,  that  you  thought 
reflected  upon  your  own  manhood  and  that  they  would  not  stand  up  for? 

Mr.  BOUKKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  briefly  as  you  can,  please,  detail  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  Yes,  sir.  Leaving  Denver  on  May  24,  1913,  the  train  conductor 
and  myself  repaired  through  the  train  to  take  up  the  regular  tickets,  as  we  had 
always  done,  or  as  we  did  all  the  time  out  of  Denver.  When  we  arrived  at 
section  9  in  car  2  a  lady  that  I  should  imagine  would  be  around  35  or  40 
years  old,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  around  about  18  or  19  years  of  age, 
were  sitting  in  section  9  in  car  number  2.  The  train  tickets — transportation, 
rather — called  for  Denver  to  Omaha  and  the  sleeping-car  ticket  called  for 
Denver  to  Lincoln,  which  rate  is  $3,  and  the  transportation  called  for  Denver 
to  Omaha,  which  rate  in  the  sleeping  car  would  be  $3.50,  showing  a  shortage 
of  50  cents  on  the  difference  in  the  two  points,  Lincoln  to  Omaha.  The  train 
arrived  at  Lincoln  at  5.15  in  the  morning  and  passengers  that  did  not  go  beyond 
Lincoln  were  expected  to  be  called  to  get  out  of  the  car  at  Lincoln,  according 
to  the  ruling.  If  they  were  going  to  Omaha  they  should  have  bought  a  ticket 
for  $3.50.  I  inquired  if  she  wished  to  be  called  at  Lincoln,  and  she  said,  "  No, 
sir;  I  don't."  I  said,  "You  only  bought  your  ticket  to  Lincoln."  And  she  said, 
"  That  is  all  the  ticket  agent  could  sell  me,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  sold  seven  or  eight  other  passengers  in  the  car  tickets  from  Denver  to 
Omaha.  I  told  her  that  unless  she  paid  the  50  cents  difference  between  Lincoln 
and  Omaha  she  would  be  called  at  4.30  or  a  quarter  to  5,  in  order  to  leave  the 
car  at  5.15,  the  time  we  were  due  at  Lincoln  and  at  which  time  her  berth  was 
supposed  to  expire.  This  she  refused  to  do  and  said  she  would  straighten  out 
matters  with  the  porter,  and  I  told  the  lady  I  was  the  one  to  straighten  the 
matter  out  with,  and  I  would  have  to  have  it  done  before  she  retired.  The 
woman  absolutely  refused  to  pay  me  50  cents,  and  I  refused  to  continue  the 
conversation  writh  her  any  longer  and  gave  the  porter  his  call  card  to  call  her 
at  4.30. 

When  we  got  to  Fort  Morgan,  about  an  hour's  run  out  of  Denver,  leaving 
Denver  at  4.15  and  arriving  at  Fort  Morgan  at  about  5.15,  at  that  point  the 
Chicago  train  passed  the  train  coming  from  Denver.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
would  exchange  papers.  The  conductor  leaving  Chicago  the  night  previous 
would  bring  the  papers  of  the  night  previous,  and  I  would  have  the  Denver 
papers  to  throw  to  him,  and  he  would  give  me  the  Chicago  papers.  I  was  on 
No.  6,  and  while  waiting  for  No.  1  to  pass  me  and  get  those  papers  I  had  the 
vestibule  open.  It  wras  one  of  the  new  steel  cars  with  a  high  platform,  and  I 
was  waiting  outside  for  the  other  car  to  pass  with  my  arm  outside  to  get  the 
papers,  usually  tied  with  a  rope,  and  catch  them. 

The  same  young  lady  that  was  with  the  elderly  lady,  or  the  woman  35  or  40 
years  old,  came  out  and  stood  in  the  vestibule  and  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted 
with  so  and  so,  running  out  of  Omaha — five  or  six  conductors  whose  names  I 
can  not  now  recall,  but  their  names  are  on  the  statement  I  made  the  day  after 
I  returned  to  Chicago.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  those  conductors,  two  or  three 
of  whom  I  did  know  on  account  of  running  from  Lincoln  to  Omaha  a  few  years 
before  that.  The  others  I  did  not  know.  The  conversation  continued  with  ref- 
erence to  those  conductors  for  a  few  minutes,  and  soon  the  train  passed,  and  I 
got  my  papers  and  went  into  the  room  in  the  car  and  sat  down  and  read  some 
of  my  papers  and  did  part  of  my  work.  I  had  a  full  car,  and  all  berths  were 
taken.  All  but  one  room  was  the  only  space  open.  After  I  got  through  looking 
over  the  papers,  sketching  through,  the  young  lady  and  the  other  lady  I  imagine 
bad  gone  to  the  diner  or  observation  car — I  don't  know  where,  but  that  is  where 
I  imagine  they  had  gone  to.  But  I  always  had,  since  I  first  went  into  the  Pull- 
man service,  a  feeling  of  not  wanting  to  sit  in  a  section  which  had  been  sold  or 
occupied,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  I  carried  out  from  the  time  I  first  got  into 
a  little  trouble  on  account  of  it.  Where  a  space  is  sold  or  occupied  I  never  sit 
down  to  do  my  work  in  that  section,  simply  because  of  a  comb  or  a  hat  pin 
that  was  lost  on  one  of  the  Itapids  City  trips,  and  a  lady  made  the  remark  the 
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following  morning :  "  The  conductor  sat  here  doing  his  work."  For  that  reason 
I  never  after  that  sat  in  a  section  and  did  my  work  where  the  space  was  sold. 
If  I  had  no  vacant  space  in  the  berth  section  through  the  car,  I  would  repair  to 
a  room,  and  the  company  extended  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  door  open  when 
we  were  unable  to  find  other  space  to  do  our  work,  as  I  did  in  this  case. 

After  a  short  time — I  can  not  recall  how  long;  it  was  still  daylight — I  went 
into  the  compartment  to  do  my  work  in  there — to  write  up  my  diagram  of  three 
loaded  cars.  When  I  went  into  the  compartment  I  sat,  as  near  as  I  can  explain, 
this  way.  The  window  is  in  that  direction  [indicating],  and  my  equipment  case 
comes  here  [indicating],  and  I  sat  on  this  side  of  the  compartment  [indicating]. 
There  is  a  similar  seat  directly  opposite,  and  the  door  of  the  compartment  enter- 
ing in  is  on  the  aisle  outside  and  to  my  back.  The  next  time  I  saw  the  young 
lady  my  attention  was  called  to  her  as  she  was  standing  at  the  door  with  a 
remark  about  Pullman  conductors  she  knew  and  putting  her  hand  against  the 
jamb  of  the  door  in  that  manner  [indicating].  I  occasionally  turned  and  talked 
to  her  and  continued  to  do  my  work,  at  the  same  time  remaining  as  I  was,  with 
iny  back  to  the  door.  Finally  she  came  in  and  sat  on  the  arm  rest  of  the  seat 
opposite  me — not  in  the  seat  proper,  but  on  the  arm  rest  of  the  seat.  Some- 
thing drew  my  attention  to  the  door  being  closed.  Whether  I  noticed  it  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  eye  or  some  sound  attracted  my  attention  to  it,  I  can  not 
recall,  but  the  minute  I  realized  that  the  door  was  closed  I  spoke  to  the  young 
lady  and  said:  "Did  you  close  that  door,  lady?"  And  she  said:  "No;  I  did 
not."  I  said :  "  This  is  not  a  very  nice  thing  to  be  in  here  with  you."  She 
said :  "  I  told  my  friend  I  was  coming  to  talk  to  you."  That  is  the  first  time  I 
knew  that  the  woman  with  her  was  not  the  girl's  mother.  I  immediately  got 
up  and  opened  the  door,  and  as  I  opened  the  door  the  other  woman  was  standing 
outside  the  door,  and  she  remarked  to  me :  "  What  are  you  doing  with  this  girl 
in  this  room?"  The  young  lady  said:  "He  is  not  doing  anything  to  me;  you 
mind  your  own  business,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
words,  but  it  was  something  similar  to  that.  It  is  in  my  statement,  and  any- 
thing that  is  not  word  for  word  now  is  as  near  as  I  can  possibly  remember  "it 
after  two  years'  time. 

The  young  lady  had  not  been  in  the  room  from  the  time  that  I  turned  and 
saw  her  when  she  resumed  the  conversation  with  reference  to  the  Pullman  con- 
ductors with  whom  she  and  the  other  lady  were  acquainted — from  the  time  I 
turned  and  saw  her  hand  against  the  janib  of  the  door  until  I  opened  the  door 
fully  five  minutes  had  not  elapsed;  at  least  I  am  going — that  is  a  large  esti- 
mate, I  think,  as  near  as  my  memory  recalls — five  minutes.  I  don't  think — it 
was  not  more  than  five  minutes  anyhow.  The  moment  I  realized  how  things 
were,  it  was  a  rather  embarrassing  position ;  but  I  never  did  think  for  a  second 
what  it  might  culminate  in  at  all.  If  I  had  I  would  have  stood  right  there  and 
demanded  a  further  explanation  at  the  time;  but  as  it  was  it  was  a  rather  em- 
barrassing position  for  both  me  and  the  young  lady  to  be  placed  in.  There  were 
no  other  witnesses  outside  of  the  door ;  that  is,  the  woman  was  alone  out  there. 
I  went  back  into  the  observation  car  sort  of  bewildered ;  did  not  know  just  what 
to  do.  My  work  was  still  uncompleted,  because  I  had  left  right  in  the  middle  of 
my  work  and  I  came  back  into  the  car,  and  when  I  came  back  into  the  car  the 
young  lady  and  the  other  lady  were  sitting  in  the  section,  and  when  I  stepped 
up  to  them  to  speak  to  them  she,  the  older  woman,  said  she  did  not  care  to  talk 
to  me.  And  so  after  that  I  thought  it  all  over  during  the  night ;  the  young  lady 
went  to  bed,  and  she,  the  older  woman,  went  through  the  train  back  and  forth 
a  good  many  times,  and  the  young  lady  went  to  bed  early  and  she,  the  other 
woman,  retired,  I  should  judge,  around  half  past  10  or  11  o'clock.  Well,  in 
order  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  woman  and  make  further  and  better  ex- 
planation of  conditions  in  the  morning  I  told  the  porter  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue on  to  Omaha,  so  I  would  have  an  opportunity  after  she  slept  it  over  that 
night — I  thought  probably  she  would  not  be  so  excited  and  probably  would  be 
able  to  give  me  a  hearing  and  allow  me  to  make  an  explanation.  So  I  saw  her 
in  the  morning.  We  carried  them  on  to  Omaha,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  kindly  listen  to  a  little  explanation.  I  can  not  recall,  as  I  say,  some  of  the 
things  that  appeared  in  my  statement  at  the  time,  but  the  woman  retaliated 
with  a  remark  that  was  anything  but  what  should  come  from  a  lady,  and  I  saw 
there  was  no  use  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  let  it  go;  and  she  got  off  at 
Omaha. 

A  good  many  of  the  passengers  got  off  at  Lincoln  and  some  of  the  rest  at 
Omaha,  and  there  were  a  few  of  the  passengers  continued  on  to  Chicago  and 
we  picked  up  more.  When  I  got  to  Chicago  that  night  I  had  my  expectations — 
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the  woman  said  she  was  going  to  report  me,  and  so  I  had  my  expectations  of 
what  were  to  happen.  And  when  I  got  to  Chicago  that  night  I  was  told  to 
report  to  the  district  superintendent  in  the  morning.  When  I  got  down  town 
in  the  morning  I  made  out  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred,  in  the  district 
superintendent's  office,  and  he  referred  me  to  the  general  office.  I  went  over 
there  and  saw  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  A.  Davis's  assistant.  I  then  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  they  were  clear  in  my  mind  at  that  time,  and,  if  I  remember 
right,  swore  to  it,  or  at  least  it  was  sworn  to  and  was  taken  down  in  shorthand. 
From  that  time  until  three  or  four  days  later,  when  the  papers  preferring  the 
charges  came  from  Omaha,  I  heard  nothing  more.  Mr.  Waite  kindly  arranged 
to  keep  me  working  all  the  time.  I  was  sent  up  in  the  fishing  country,  on  a 
North  Western  Railroad  train,  and  was  kept  out  of  town,  and  when  I  got  to 
Chicago  the  first  night,  having  in  my  mind,  I  repaired  home  that  evening  and 
told  my  wife  and  told  my  father  and  mother  just  what  had  happened — went 
through  the  whole  thing  with  them  and  had  nothing  to  hold  back.  I  did  not 
feel  I  was  guilty — knew  I  was  not  guilty,  and  felt  I  had  'nothing  to  hold  back 
from  them. 

They  sent  me  up  through  the  fishing  country,  up  on  the  North  Western,  for 
a  few  days,  and  when  I  returned  I  went  over  to  the  office  and  the  charges 
were  read  to  me.  Well,  from  the  time  the  charges  were  read  to  me  until  I 
left  the  Pullman  service,  possibly  three  or  four  months  after,  I  was  practically 
a  physical  wreck,  because  the  charges  were  preposterous.  They  were  charges 
that  if  I  was  guilty  of  the  charges,  instead  of  being  here  I  ought  to  be  in  jail. 
Under  the  conditions  that  I  was  placed  at  that  time. I  want  to  show  you  where 
a  man  would  be  foolish,  where  I  would  be  foolish,  to  take  the  deliberate  chance 
of  those  charges  being  proclaimed,  and  if  they  are  here  I  hope  they  will  be 
read.  It  was  just  two  weeks  previous  to  that  time  that  an  order  was  posted 
in  our  bulletin  book  in  Chicago — the  Chicago  western  district  office — asking  for 
applicants  for  the  position  of  instructor.  That  would  be  a  position  off  the 
road.  That  was  something  that  I  wanted.  I  applied  and  turned  in  my  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Waite,  and  he  sent  it  over  to  the  general  office.  I  was  called  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  to  the  general  office  and  was  told  that  they  were  sorry 
that  they  could  not  give  me  the  position ;  that  my  record  merited  it,  but  another 
man  from  the  Illinois  Central  office  had  a  little  better  record  on  account  of 
being  longer  in  the  service,  and  he  was  awarded  the  position;  but  that  they 
would  hold  my  application  on  file  and  at  the  first  opportunity  give  me  a  posi- 
tion more  desirable  than  what  I  had  at  that  time.  Along  with  that  fact  I  am 
only  six  months  married  and  had  then  coming  what  I  have  at  home  right  now — 
a  little  fellow  17  months  old.  That  fact — those  two  facts  together — with  the 
fact  that  the  woman  tried  to  ride  short  of  paying  for  her  full  fare,  and  again 
a  girl  with  a  woman  at  least  35  or  40  years  old  wkom  I  did  not  know,  but  was 
the  girl's  own  mother,  that  I  would  go  to  work  after  almost  five  years  of  service 
and  good  record  and  take  this  girl  into  a  room  not  15  feet  from  where  her 
mother  (as  I  supposed  she  was)  was  sitting  and  detain  her  as  the  charges 
claim  for  45  minutes  against  her  will  and  mistreat  her,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  woman  said  she  was  positively  sure  that  I  did  not  abuse  the  girl's  honor 
because  I  was  not  with  her  long  enough.  Now,  those  charges  were  made  and 
were  read  to  me.  I  was  not  given  the  charges  to  read.  I  never  inquired  for 
the  passengers'  names  and  addresses  until  the  matter  was  given  plenty  of  time 
and  due  consideration  by  the  Pullman  Co. 

The  last  time  that  I  went  to  the  Pullman  Co.  for  a  further  answer  and  for 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  making  the  charges  I  went  to  Mr. 
Williams's  office,  where  I  had  gone  previous  to  that,  and  he  seemed  to  be  taking 
care  of  the  matter.  They  were  all  very  nice  to  me — very  pleasant  and  cordial 
at  all  times.  He  then  told  me  to  see  Mr.  C.  A,  Davis — Mr.  Charley  Davis,  head 
of  the  legal  department,  was  handling  the  correspondence,  and,  in  fact,  han- 
dling the  whole  matter.  I  repaired  to  Mr.  Charley  Davis's  office,  was  received 
very  cordially,  and  was  told  to  sit  down  and  asked  what  my  pleasure  was.  I 
am  getting  a  little  ahead  of  my  story.  I  was  held  off  my  regular  run  for  two 
months  and  ran  all  around  different  places  and  was  kept  working  all  the  time, 
and,  as  -I  say,  they  treated  me  very  nicely  in  that  respect.  I  was  out  on  runs 
very  near  every  night,  got  very  little  relief,  but  I  was  on  short  runs  and  satisfied 
to  be  working,  giving  them  all  the  opportunity  and  plenty  of  time  possible, 
and  finally,  when  I  was  placed  back  on  my  run  after  making  a  special  trip  to 
Yellowstone  Park  with  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  being  gone  11  days, 
I  returned  and  was  placed  back  on  my  run.  and  I  made  five  trips  on  my  run. 
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Then  I  felt  I  was  due  to  find  ont  something  about  who  the  parties  were, 
what  the  result  of  the  investigations  was — not  for  my  own  self — but  for  those 
dependent  on  me,  ruy  father,  mother,  and  my  wife,  all  respectable,  and  I  had 
been  raised  respectably.  I  went  to  Mr.  Charley  Davis,  and  I  asked  Charley 
Davis  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties  making  the  charges;  told 
him  that  I  had  not  inquired,  wTas  not  interested  enough  to  ask  it  until  I  knew 
what  the  outcome  of  the  charges  would  be.  He  says,  "  Why,  what  is  the  matter 
with  you.  You  have  got  your  job  back,  ain't  you?"  "Yes;  I  have,"  I  said. 
"  Well,  what  business  have  you  got  to  look  after  the  Pullman  business?  Those 
matters  are  purely  all  Pullmans.  You  can't  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
them,  and  you  can  not  get  the  names  and  addresses.  Anyhow,  the  files  were 
all  put  away  and  the  matter  cleared  up,  and  what  good  will  it  do  you  anyway." 
And  I  said,  "  Why,  I  am  so  nervous  I  can  hardly  wrork."  I  was  in  a  nervous 
condition,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  feel  that  I  could  do  my  work  properly, 
and,  of  course,  I  told  him  all  that  and  explained  everything  to  him.  I  said, 
"  I  am  nervous  "  ;  and  he  said,  "  For  a  man  wrho  has  been  in  the  Pullman  service 
the  length  of  time,  five  years,  that  you  have  your  skin  ought  to  be  so  thick 
now  that  a  matter  of  that  kind  ought  not  to  get  under  it."  Well,  that  gave  me 
a  decision  on  what  to  do.  I  felt  that  if  the  Pullman  official  was  to  tell  me  that 
my  skin,  after  five  years'  service,  was  so  thick  that  a  matter  of  that  kind  per- 
taining to  my  immorality  could  not  get  under  it,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for 
me  to  get  away  from  it.  So  I  repaired  over  to  the  district  office,  and  it  was 
there  I  wrote  out  my  resignation,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  I  \vill 
read  it  to  you — a  copy  of  it  which  I  hold. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Bourke,  you  have  to  read? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  His  resignation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 

Mr.  BOTJEKE  (reading)  :  "  Mr.  W.  H.  Waite,  district  superintendent,  Dear 
Sir :  I  hereby  wTish  to  tender  my  resignation  as  conductor  in  your  district 
and  for  the  Pullman  Co.  My  reasons  for  doing  so  have  arisen  out  of  my  recent 
trouble.  The  position  taken  by  the  company  in  taking  me  off  my  C.,  B.  &  Q. 
trains,  Nos.  1  and  6,  has  caused  considerable  unfavorable  remarks  and  com- 
ments regarding  my  character.  And  while  as  an  employee  it  may  be  wrong 
for  me  to  criticize  the  methods  of  the  company  in  the  matter,  I  can  not  but  feel 
that  in  over  two  months'  time,  as  I  am  unable  to  find  out  or  get  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  investigations,  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  my  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
parties  who  made  these  charges  and  I  can  not  secure  them.  I  confess  that  I 
can  not  do  my  work  on  the  cars  with  my  former  spirit,  and  have  the  continual 
fear  of  something  else  going  wrong.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses and  good  will  shown  me  at  all  times  by  you  and  the  office  force  in 
general.  Your  earnest  endeavors  in  this  particular  matter,  in  my  interest,  can 
never  be  forgotten,  and  I  trust  I  leave  you  with  a  good  will  for  me." 

That  resignation  was  turned  in  after  I  had  held  my  conference  with  Mr. 
Davis.  They  were  short  of  men  at  the  time  at  the  Chicago  western  district, 
and  I  had  secured  a  position  with  Mr.  Morgan.  If  I  was  not  able  to  get  the 
situation  that  I  wanted  I  had  inquired  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  station  master  of  the 
North  Western — assistant  station  master,  rather,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  me  for  some  time — if  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  see  what  chance 
I  had.  As  I  came  down  that  morning  I  fully  felt  the  Pullman  Co.  would  not 
give  me  the  names  and  addresses,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  read  the  charges.  They  had  read  the  charges  to  me 
instead  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  read  those  reports  and  the  charges 
myself.  Anyhow,  the  position  was  arranged  for  me  at  the  S.  &  N.  W.  Terminal. 
When  I  told  Mr.  Waite  I  was  going  to  work  for  Mr.  Morgan  at  the  North 
Western  Terminal,  Mr.  Waite  asked  if  I  would  speak  to  Mr.  Morgan  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  not  hold  the  position  another  week  for  me  so  as  to  make 
jmother  trip,  on  account  of  the  Knights  Templar  conclave  meetings  in  Denver, 
the  Pullman  Co.,  the  Chicago  western  district,  was  short  of  men  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Morgan  kindly  consented  to  do  so  and  held  that  position  open  for  me. 
He  received  a  good  recommend  from  Mr.  Waite  for  me.  I  returned  off  of  that 
trip  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Waite  and  my  resignation  was  turned  in  then  after 
being  written  seven  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  date  of  your  resignation? 

Mr.  BOUKKE.  The  date  of  my  resignation  was  August  7,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  want  to  go  back  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Bourke.  What  did 
you  pay  for  your  uniform? 

Mr.  BOUKKE.  I  do  not  recall.    I  think  it  was  $22. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  a  summer  uniform  and  a  winter  uniform? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  No,  sir ;  I  just  had  the  one  uniform. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  uniform ;  and  you  wore  it  both  winter  and  summer  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  your  uniforms  last  you? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Well,  usually  a  year,  if  good  care  was  taken  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  company  furnish  sleeping  accommodations  for  you 
at  the  terminals  on  any  of  the  runs  you  ran  on? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Well,  at  Rapids  City — no,  sir ;  I  slept  in  the  car  at  Rapids  City. 
The  car  was  cleaned  and  left  in  the  yard,  and  I  slept  in  the  car  there  at  Rapids 
City.  In  Minneapolis  I  slept  in  the  car.  I  understand  now,  though,  that  there 
are  sleeping  quarters  there;  in  fact,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Minneapolis  on  a 
Pullman  run  I  slept  at  the  Nicollette  Hotel — a  room  furnished  for  the  conduc- 
tors— furnished  by  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  observe  the  sleeping  accommodations  which  were 
furnished  at  other  points? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Well,  at  Denver — they  had  six  or  seven  beds  in  Denver.  That 
room  is  in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  cashier's  room,  or  to  the  district  office.  Then, 
it  is  on  a  corridor  and  it  is  a  very  noisy  place.  I  never  slept  there;  only  once 
one  evening,  and  that  was  on  account  of  the  convention  in  Denver  and  I  was  not 
able  to  get  my  regular  room  at  the  hotel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  observed  any  of  the  other  places? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  I  have  not  been  in  any  of  the  other  places  to  speak  of.  I  could 
not  make  an  observation,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  one  question. 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  When  the  officers  of  the  Pullman  Co.  declined  to 
furnish  you  with  the  names  of  the  parties  to  this  occurrence  that  you  have 
recited 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON  (continuing).  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  as  to 
whether  any  suit  had  been  brought  against  the  Pullman  people? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  did  not?. 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  No,  sir ;  not  at  that  time.  I  did  not  finish  my  story  with  refer- 
ence to  that  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  found  out  later  that  a  suit  had  been  brought, 
did  you? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  That  a  suit  had  been  brought ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Was  not  that  the  reason 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  Well,  just  a  minute,  please. 

Commissioner  AISHTON  (continuing).  For  not  giving  those  names? 

Mr.  BOUBKE.  Just  a  minute ;  beg  pardon.  The  charges  did  call  for  a  suit  of 
$10,000;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And,  in  your  opinion,  knowing  as  you  do  now  why 
they  refused  to  give  you  those  names,  would  you  not  feel  they  were  justified  in 
doing  that? 

Mr.  BOUEKE.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Aishton,  for  this  reason :  They  told  me  afterwards 
that  when — I  found  that  I  could  not  get  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties, 
and  I  felt  that  it  was  just  as  necessary  for  me  to  have  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses, when  I  was  innocent,  as  I  feel  I  am,  and  know  I  am,  and  God  knows  I 
am,  as  it  was  for  them  to  have  my  name.  I  applied  for  reinstatement  after- 
wards to  the  Pullman  service  just  before  I  was  out  a  year,  thinking  I  would  get 
back  and  be  able  to  get  my  nights  back,  if  I  could.  My  object  in  that,  for  that 
particular  reason,  was  that  when  I  found  that  I  was  unable  to  get  the  names 
and  addresses  from  the  Pullman  Co.,  that  if  I  was  able  to  secure  a  run  through 
Omaha,  I  would  be  able  to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  from  other  parties 
that  were  probably  acquainted,  had  seen  the  papers  and  charges ;  and  when  I 
reported  to  the  company  and  asked  to  be  reinstated,  I  inquired  to  see  Mr.  Davis, 
and  I  was  shown  in  and  saw  Mr.  Williams,  and  he  cordially  asked  me  to  sit 
down.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  was  prepared  to  pay  the  $500  that  they  paid  this 
woman.  When  those  charges  were  read  to  me  the  young  lady's  name  was  not 
read,  but  the  charge  was  read  as  coming  from  the  woman;  and  it  was  so  ex- 
plained to  me,  it  was  the  woman  who  made  this  charge. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Bourke,  I  understood  you  in  the  fore  part  of 
your  testimony  to  say  that  you  had  worked  four  years,  was  it,  for  the  Pull- 
man Co.? 
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Mr.  BOURKE.  Four  years  and  10  months. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Four  years  you  had  drawn  a  bonus  on  account  of 
having  a  clear  record? 

Mr.  BOUKKE.  Yes,  sir;  four  years. 

Commissioner  AIS-HTON.  And  that  during  that  period  there  had  been  six  or 
seven  so-called  spotters'  reports  made  that'  either  yourself  or  the  porter  were 
concerned  in? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  On  your  run? 

Mr.  BOUKKE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  either  one  of  those  cases  was  the  charge — was  the 
report  read  to  you? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  you  were  told  what  was  in  it? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  you  had  an  opportunity  at  that  time  and  did 
make  such  explanation  as  was  necessary? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes ;  I  wrote  a  statement  each  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Those  explanations  were  satisfactory  to  the  officers 
of  the  Pullman  Co.  and  no  discipline  resulted? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Am  I  to  understand  no  discipline  resulted? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Pardon  me ;  yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  No  discipline  resulted1? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  I  received  no  reprimand. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Any  reprimand  or  discipline? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  The  only  reprimand  that  I  had  ever  received  in  my  four  and  a 
half  years'  service  was  when  Mr.  Davis,  the  last  time  I  had  occasion  to  talk  to 
him,  told  me  that  I  had  gotten  five  days  after  about  three  weeks  in  the  service. 
That  was  the  result  of  a  car  that  became  frozen  up  at  Rochester,  Minn. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  not  due,  however,  to  any  so-called  spotter's 
report  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  your  experience  in  that  direction  is  not  different 
from  that  of  other  Pullman  conductors,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  it? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  other  words,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  explain 
complaints  that  are  made  against  them? 

Mr.  BOURKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Crenshaw. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  A.  CRENSHAW. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 
Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Thomas  A.  Crenshaw. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  CBENSHAW.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  St.  Louis? 
Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Twenty-three  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  working  for  the  Pullman  Co.? 
Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  am. 
Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 
Mr.  CRENSHAW.  As  a  porter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  Pullman  Co.? 
Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Twenty-three  years  the  27th  day  of  this  month. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Where  did  you  come  from  before  you  came  to  St.  Louis? 
Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Athens,  Ala. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  employed  in  St.  Louis  or  in  the  South? 
Mr.  CKENSHAW.  I  was  employed  In  St.  Louis. 
Chairman  WALSH.  In  St.  Louis? 
Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  been  engaged  in  any  other  occupation  before  you 
came  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  was  in  the  private  employment  of  Maj.  E.  C.  Gordon. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Maj.  Gordon? 
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Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  As  a  porter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  his  house  or  dwelling? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  At  his  dwelling. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  his  dwelling? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  suppose  you  have  had  many  runs  for  the  Pullman  Co. 
during  those  years,  have  you? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  No;  I  have  not  had  a  great  many. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  me  all  the  runs  you  have  had.  I  thought  maybe  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  your  service,  it  being  so  long,  that  it  might  be  difficult 
for  you  to  tell ;  but  if  you  can,  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  the  runs  that  you 
have  had. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Well,  I  ran  about  possibly  18  months  or  maybe  a  little  bit 
longer  on  the  Frisco  out  of  St.  Louis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  when  you  started? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  That  is  when  I  first  started.  And  from  that  time  until 
now  I  am  on  the  run  now  that  they  put  me  on  when  I  got  off  the  Frisco.  I 
have  been  on  that  run  very  near  20  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  run  is  that? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  From  St.  Louis  to  Savanna,  111. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  road  is  it  on? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  The  CM  B.  &  Q. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  way  you  run,  what  time 
your  train  leaves — you  have  heard  it  described  here  by  these  other  witnesses — • 
what  time  your  train  leaves,  what  time  you  would  go  to  the  station  to  get 
your  train  ready,  how  much  sleep  you  have,  how  much  leisure,  and  all  about  it? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  The  train  leaves  at  8.10  at  night.  I  am  required  to  be 
down  there  an  hour  before  the  train  leaves,  but  I  usually  go  earlier  than  that, 
but  that  is  of  my  own  accord.  Of  course  sometimes  a  car  will  be  too  hot,  and 
I  want  to  get  it  cooled  off — that  kind  of  thing  comes  in.  And  I  go  down  there 
just  possibly  an  hour  and  a  half  before  I  am  due  out.  A  man  can  go  down 
there  and  arrange  his  car  in  30  minutes  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it  and  just 
what  they  want  to  do.  I  am  there  in  time  and  get  the  car  ready  for  reception 
of  passengers,  which  is  7.30,  and  I  leave  there  at  8.10;  make  the  car  down 
ordinarily  by  9.30,  and  when  I  have  gotten  the  car  made  down  I  can.  go  to 
bed  just  as  soon  as  I  want  to  after  my  car  is  made  down.  Sometimes  it  differs 
on  account  of  the  passengers,  sometimes  they  do  not  go  to  bed  as  early  as  at 
others ;  but  usually  I  get  to  bed  around  10  o'clock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Around  10  o'clock? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir.  And  sometimes  earlier,  but  usually  around  10 
o'clock.  The  oar  gets  to  Rock  Island  at  7.30  in  the  morning — Rock  Island, 
111.  There  you  will  discharge  about  all  the  passengers  you  get,  and  it  lays 
there  from  7.30  until  11.30,  so  that  you  usually,  there  I  get  two  and  a  half  or 
three  hours  sleep.  It  then  goes  on  to  Savanna,  111.  We  get  there  at  1.20  and 
leave  there  at  4.45  and  come  on  back  to  St.  Louis  with  the  same  amount  of 
sleep.  I  get  36  hours  in  St.  Louis  every  trip. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  have  run  on  that  road  how  long  now? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  been  on  there  since  the  World's  Fair  closed  in  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  salary  do  you  receive  now? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  The  salary  I  receive  now  is  $42  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  state  what  salaries  you  have  received  from  time  to 
time,  what  you  received  first,  and  when  it  was  raised. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Those  dates  I  could  not  give  you;  I  do  not  know  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  approximate  it ;  say  the  first  couple  of  years  you 
made  so  much  and  the  first  five? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  When  I  first  began  to  run  I  think  the  salary  was  $25. 
Later • 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  When  I  first  began  to  run  I  think  the  salary  was  $25. 
Later  they  raised  it.  When  they  raised  it,  I  don't  know,  because  I  have  kept 
no  accurate  account  of  that  and  it  has  been  several  years  ago. 

And  the  car  that  I  am  on  gets  up  to  Savanna  at  1.20,  doubles  out,  so  that 
I  get  all  my  leisure  in  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  get  much  time  on  the  road  and 
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prefer  to  have  it  all  in  St.  Louis  where  I  live.  I  get  36  hours  there  every  trip, 
and  I  am  gone  36  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  to  get  about  your  salary  first,  if  I  could. 
Now,  it  has  been  testified  here  that  the  pay  for  a  porter  on  a  standard  car,  if 
I  recall  it,  was  $27.50  per  month,  and  that  there  is  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  case  a  man  runs  for  15  years,  and  that  would  make  it  $28.25  a  month.  Now, 
have  you  had  more  than  one  increase. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  No 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  started  at  $25? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  You  possibly  got  the  gist  of  the  matter  wrong.  That  15- 
year  proposition  is  this:  Every  man  that  is  15  years  in  the  service  gets  5  per 
cent  of  his  salary,  whatever  that  salary  is,  he  gets  5  per  cent  of  it  every  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  every  year? 

Mr.  CKENSHAW.  If  he  is  in  the  service  15  years,  whatever  his  salary  is,  he 
gets  5  per  cent  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  each  year? 

Mr.  CEENSHAW.  Each  year  5  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  see.  Now,  then,  you  have  had  such  additions  made  to 
yours  that  you  now  get  how  much  a  month? 

Mr.  CKENSHAW.  I  get  $42  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Forty-two  dollars? 

Mr.  CKENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  on  the  ordinary  runs,  what  do 
you  receive  in  the  way  of  tips? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  That  depends  very  largely  on  the  man  that  is  on  the  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  And  in  the  manner  and  in  the  way  he  gives  service  and  in 
the  manner  he  renders  it.  One  man  who  would  go  on  my  run  possible  would 
starve  to  death.  That  depends  very  largely  on  the  man  that  is  on  the  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Upon  what  does  that  depend,  the  service? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  It  depends  upon  service  absolutely. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  then,  wre  will  take  your  individual  case  since  you 
are  here;  tell  us  what  you  make? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  make  $75  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you?    And  the  tips? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  In  tips. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  in  tips? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  In  tips. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  get  $42  salary? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  make  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  make  that  on  an  average. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  family? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  got  a  wife  and  four  children  at  home ;  two  married. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  raised  your  children? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  How  old  is  the  youngest  child? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  The  youngest  child  is  6  years  old. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  some  property? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  no  property ;  no — not  in  St.  Louis. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  It  has  taken  what  you  have  earned  to  maintain  yourself 
and  family? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  To  maintain  myself  and  family  and  educate  my  children. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  educate  your  children? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  fared  that  way  in  tips  along  pretty  well  during 
the  time? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  had  tips  enough  to  take  care  of  me  and  my  family 
ever  since  I  began  to  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  something  over  $100  a  month  ever  since 
you  started? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Oh,  not  ever  since  I  started  I  didn't  do  that,  but  since  they 
found  out  who  I  \vas  I  have  been  making  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So,  for  how  many  years  have  you  made  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  made  $100  a  month  for  18  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  lived  frugally? 
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Mr.  CRENSHAW.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  taken  good  care  of  ray  family  and 
my  mother. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  your  mother  with  you? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  No ;  she  does  not  live  with  me,  but  I  take  care  of  her. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  have  two  children  married? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  two  children  married. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  old  are  the  other  two? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  got  a  boy  17  in  high  school,  one  15  in  high  school,  a 
girl  11  years  old  in  grammar  school,  and  the  baby  boy  at  home. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  had  one  conductor  to  run  with  you  usually? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  had  one  conductor  for  more  than  11  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  he  make  each  trip  with  you? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  hours  does  he  have  for  his  rest? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  On  the  run  that  he  is  on  now  he  is  on  duty  all  night. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  he  a  married  man? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  a  family? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  He  has  got  a  wife ;  he  has  not  got  children. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  In  St.  Louis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  salary  does  he  get? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  He  gets  $95  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead.  I  interrupted  you.  You  were  talking  about  the 
time  he  took  for  his  rest. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes;  he  is  on  duty  all  night,  and  he  relieves  us  both  ways. 
He  is  on  that  run  from  choice ;  he  prefers  that  run. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  they  want  him  to  have  some  other  run? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  They  have,  offered  to  give  him  a  run  to  Denver.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  choice  is.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  porter  that  runs  opposite  to  you  on  that 
run? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  has  he  been  with  the  company? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  He  has  been  with  the  company  longer  than  I  have.  I  don't 
know  how  long. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  stated  that  the.  amount  of  your  compensation, 
the  amount  of  the  compensation  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  man  that  per- 
formed the  service ;  on  the  porter  himself. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  the  porter  that  runs  opposite  to  you  an  old  man 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  On  the  run. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  what  he  earns? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  He  is  here  himself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  is  here  himself. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  say  you  have  no  property  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Have  you  property  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  I  have  some  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  That  you  have  saved  up  your  money  and  bought  since 
you  have  been  with  the  Pullman  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  No,  I  did  not.  I  have  not  bought  any  property  since  I  have 
been  with  the  Pullman  Co. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  But  you  have  some  property  in  Birmingham,  Ala.? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  Yes,  sir 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Crenshaw,  this  run  that  you  are  on  is  not  counted 
as  a  particularly  good  run  with  you  only  so  far  as  the  lay-over  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  The  run  is  not  unusually  good,  except  the  lay-over.  It  is  a 
fairly  good  run  on  the  whole,  and  the  class  of  wealthy  people,  they  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  lumbermen  who  have  made  their  money  along  the  river  there, 
and  if  you  get  acquainted  with  those  people,  treat  them  right,  handle  them 
right,  wait  on  them  right,  why,  they  don't  forget  you. 
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Commissioner  BALLARD.  The  principal  advantage  in  that  long  run  is,  as  runs 
go,  the  36-hour  lay-over  at  St.  Louis  and  the  short  lay-over  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  The  short  lay-over  at  the  other  end ;  that  is  it 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  asks  me  to  ask  whether  that  is  a 
straight  sleeper  or  buffet? 

Mr.  CRENSHAW.  That  is  a  straight  sleeper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you.    You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Sylvester. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  G.  H.  SYLVESTER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  G.  H.  Sylvester. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  New  York  City. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  are  employed  by  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Pullman  porter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  a  porter? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Twenty  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  the  Pullman  Co. 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Twenty  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  road  are  you  running  on  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  running  on  that  road? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Eighteen  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  prior  to  that  time  where  did  you  run? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  was  running  all  over,  as  all  extra  porters  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  you  have  been  running  on  this  sajne  road,  on  this 
same  run,  for  the  past  18  years? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  ran  on  the  road  for  18  years  on  the  Twentieth  Century. 
It  will  be  18  years  the  15th  of  this  June  coming,  ever  since  the  train  has  been  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  salary? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  just  like  to  get  an  understanding,  if  I  can;  you 
have  been  running  for  20  years? 

Mr.   SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  it  happen  your  pay  has  not  been  increased? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  It  depends  upon  the  run  some.  If  you  run  in  charge  you 
get  more  money ;  if  you  run  in  charge.  For  instance,  we  have  a  conductor 
with  us  all  the  way.  %  If  I  was  running  in  charge  at  any  distance  I  would  get  $42. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heard  the  explanation  that  the  last  witness  made 
about  it,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  could  you  hear  from  where  you  were? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  could  hear  him  distinctly ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  a  fact,  that  they  start  a  porter  at  $25  a  month, 
and  after  he  has  been  in  service  15  years  they  increase  5  per  cent  per  year? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  beg  pardon. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed.    That  was  all  I  was  going  to  say. 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  started  at  $20.  I  started  with  the  Wagner  Co.,  and  then 
after  about  five  years  the  Pullman  taken  us  over,  and  then  we  remained  at 
$20  a  month  for  a  long  time,  and  then  was  raised  $5,  and  then  we  got  10  per 
cent  raise,  which  made  $27.50,  and  when  you  are  in  the  company  15  years  you 
get  5  per  cent  of  your  actual  earnings. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Added  to  the 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Added  to  your 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  Salary  each  year? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  when  do  you  get  that;  monthly? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Oh,  no;  you  do  not  get  it  monthly.  It  is  given  to  you  in  a 
check  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  salary  at  the  present  time  is  $27.50? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  from  the  Pullman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  wyhat  is  the  check  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  That  is  a  bonus,  the  5  per  cent  check. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  And  my  5  per  cent  this  year  was  $15.75. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Fifteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  receive  through  the  source  of  tips,  would, 
you  say,  per  month? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Added  to  $27.50? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  And  $15.75. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  bonus  of  about? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  $125  a  month? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  compensation? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Sick  benefits.  If  I  am  sick  I  get  $6.33  a  week  from  the  Pull- 
man Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  From  the  Pullman  Co.,  $6.33;  get  my  full  wages;  if  I  am 
sick  I  get  paid. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  pay  anything  for  the  sick  benefit? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No,  sir ;  it  is  given  to  me  by  the  Pullman  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately  what  would  you  earn  per  month? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  $120  a  month? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  family? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No,  sir ;  no  family. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  That  is,  my  location  in  New  York? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  live  in  New  York? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes ;  I  live  in  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  city? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  In  the  city;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  own  property? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No;  I  do  not;  not  in  the  city.  I  own  some  down  in  Jersey, 
where  I  was  born. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  purchase  that  property? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Since  I  came  with  the  Pullman  Co.?     No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  accumulation  from  your  salary  and  tips  as 
a  Pullman  porter? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Just  a  little ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  by  way  of  saving? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  By  way  of  saving. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Cash? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  If  I  haven't  more,  it  is  my  fault,  sir,  because  I  have  made 
more. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  rent  do  you  pay  in  New  York? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  pay  $20,  steam-heated  flat. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  it  cost  to  live  while  on  the  road? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  It  costs  me  about  $25  a  mouth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  are  your  meals  charged  for  on  the  road,  that  you  eat 
in  the  dining  cars? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  do  not  eat  in  the  dining  car  coming  out  from  New  York,  be- 
cause we  leave  on  the  2.45,  and  I  get  breakfast  and  have  lunch  with  me,  and 
we  have  the  advantage ;  the  dining-car  people  are  very  nice,  and  if  I  have  a 
lunch  with  me  I  can  take  it  in  to  them,  and  they  will  warm  it  up  for  me,  and  in 
that  way  I  do  not  take  the  meal  with  me ;  but  if  we  eat  a  meal  from  the  dining 
car  we  get  it  for  half  price. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  what  does  the  meal  cost  you  at  half  price  in  the 
dining  car? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  At  half  price  in  the  diuing  car,  from  40  to  45  cents,  depending 
upon  how  hungry  you  are. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  meals  do  you  take  in  the  dining  car? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Take  one  if  we  eat  coming  to  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  what? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  One  meal  coming  this  way ;  coffee  in  the  morning  before  you 
get  here,  because  you  see  it  would  be  so  long  before  we  got  breakfast ;  and  then 
going  back  we  get  lunch  on  the  dining  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  describe  your  trip  on  this  road; 
that  is,  what  time  you  go  to  the  station  to  get  ready  to  leave,  and  what  time  you 
leave,  and  the  amount  of  sleep  you  get,  the  lay-over  at  each  end? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  We  report  for  this  run  in  particular  at  12  o'clock.  We  leave 
at  2.45 — half  past  12,  and  we  arrive  in  Chicago  the  next  morning  at  9.45,  with 
no  sleep. 

Chairman  WALSH.  With  what? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No  sleep.     You  ain't  supposed  to  get  any  sleep. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  does  the  conductor  have  to  sleep? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  He  changes  off  with  the  Boston  man.  I  think  he  goes  about 
at  3  o'clock  and  gets  up  at  7,  and  then,  you  see,  we  get  in  here  at  9.45,  and  we  do 
not  report  the  next  day  until  10.30  on  the  trip  back. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ten- thirty  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  then  going  back? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No  sleep. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  do  you  report? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Here?    Ten-thirty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ten-thirty? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  WTe  leave  at  12.40. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  do  you  arrive  in  New  York? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER  Nine-forty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  long  do  you  lay  over? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  We  lay  over  from  9.40  until  the  following  day  at  12.30. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately  the  same  for  each  change? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes.     We  have  the  same  time  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  night  on  the  road  you  have,  and  then  a  day  off? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  be  practically  the  same  as  a  night  watchman 
working  the  entire  night  and  sleeping  in  the  daytime? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  They  sleep  in  daytime.  Don't  let  them  tell  you  they  don't 
sleep  a  little  at  night,  too,  either. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  do  sleep? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Oh,  yes ;  they  do.  Indeed,  if  any  porter  or  conductor  tells  you 
that  they  run  a  thousand  miles  and  don't  get  any  sleep,  he  is  mixed,  because  he 
is  telling  you  an  untruth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  been  reported  for  being  asleep? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER,  No,  sir.  There  is  another  mistake  that  they  make — getting 
caught.  They  know  the  truth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  know? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  They  know  you  sleep.  Every  superintendent  here  knows  you 
sleep,  but  he  don't  want  you  to  get  caught. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  apply  to  conductors,  too? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Just  the  same ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rules  provide  a  suspension 
for  that 

Mr.  SYLVESTER,  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  the  general  information  is,  among  the  employees,  is 
that  everybody  does  it,  and  if  they  don't  get  caught — it  is  only  an  offense 
when  they  are  caught? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  That  is  the  only  offense,  getting  caught. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  custom  with  respect  to  inspecting  the  cars 
and  the  conduct  of  the  men  on  the  road? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Well,  I  have  always,  since  I  have  been  on  the  road,  after  I 
went  in  the  service,  found  out  what — expected  every  time  I  came  out  of  a 
terminal,  I  believed  that  I  had  a  spotter  on  and  consequently  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble.  I  am  always  figuring  for  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Always  what? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  am  always  figuring;  I  think  he  is  on  every  time  I  take 
a  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  do  you  take  these  little  naps  you  speak  of? 
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Mr.  SYLVESTER.  He  can't  get  to  me  then. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  work  that  out? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  He  is  in  bed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  do  you  get  that  sleep? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Oh.  nap  off  between  stations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Oh,  nap  off  between  stations,  get  naps  or  watching  your  car. 
You  don't  deliberately  take  a  pillow  and  blanket  and  go  to  bed,  or  anything1 
like  that,  but  you  are  bound  to  be  nodding  a  little,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  up  before  the  inspectors  for  any  violations 
of  the  rules  in  the  past  years? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  have  not,  sir.    I  have  not  been 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  for  the  past  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  have  not  been  before  the  inspectors  in  15  years  for  a 
violation  of  anything  that  amounted  to  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThen  you  were  charged  with  a  violation  of  the  rules, 
have  you  an  opportunity  to  present  your  side  of  the  case  to  the  company 
and  have  they  heard  it? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  did  it  result  in  your  cases? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  generally  was  vindicated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Sylvester. 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Supposing  there  was  to  be  a  law  passed  in  various 
States  through  which  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  passed,  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  prohibiting  the  giving  of  tips  so  that  your  income  would 
be  cut  clown  to  $27.50  per  month  with  the  5  per  cent  bonus  that  you  get, 
would  you  still  continue  to  be  a  Pullman  porter? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  would  not,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  you  would  continue  to  be  a  porter  simply 
because  of  the  contributions  made  to  you  by  the  public? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  your  earnings  are  three  times  greater  than 
that  paid  you  by  the  company  as  a  salary? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  that  the  public  are  really  contributing  to  your 
living  as  a  porter? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Well,  they  are  in  a  way,  and  they  fairly  understand  it  that 
way.  too,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  you  were  prohibited  from  taking  tips,  if  your 
salary  was  $27.50  a  month,  you  would  not  continue  to  be  a  porter? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  would  not.  for  you  couldn't  live  on  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  for  the 
men  if  their  salary  was  limited  to  $27.50  a  month,  and  there  was  no  other 
source  of  income  than  by  voluntary  contribution,  or  otherwise,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  to  improve  their  conditions? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Ask  the  Pullman  Co.  to  give  us  living  wages. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  they  would  not  do  it? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Then  there  would  be  no  porters  on  the  cars. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  men  getting 
together  and  organizing  and  agreeing  that  they  would  stop  work  if  the  com- 
pany did  not  give  them  a  living  wage? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Xo;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  get 
together  to  make  that  agreement,  because  they  would  generally  go  on  for  them- 
selves— what  I  mean,  you  wouldn't  have  to  have  an  agreement,  because  a  man 
could  not  live  and  keep  a  respectable  home  and  be  honest.  It  wouldn't  be  safe 
to  get  on  a  car  with  over  $2  in  your  pocket  if  you  had  to  work  that  way,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  ever  been  approached  in  the  matter  of 
joining  an  organization? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  have  not.  I  was  approached  over  in  Chicago  at  the  time 
it  started. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  sign  any? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  did  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  did  not  indicate  your  desire  to  join  any 
organization? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No,  sir. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  were  satisfied  because  of  the  income  you 
were  securing  from  the  public? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes.  And  the  thing  did  not  look  just  right  to  me.  I  did 
not  seem  to  know  the  people  that  were  in  behind  this,  inaugurated  it.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  them.  There  was  nobody  that  had  taken  it  up  in 
our  district;  that  is,  in  the  New  York  district  there.  It  seemed  to  be  all 
western  men,  and  we  were  not  acquainted  with  them,  and  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  some  fraternal  organization  among  the 
porters  of  the  country? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Oh,  yes ;  not  pertaining  to  the  Pullman  Co.  in  particular. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  but  just 
any  organization  between  the  porters  generally? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  they  contribute  and  pay  benefits  to  each 
other? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  kind  of  an  organization  is  that? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  The  organization  of  which  I  am  a  member  is  called  the  New 
York  Association  of  Pullman  Porters,  the  Pullman  Athletic  Association. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  New  York  Athletic  Association  of  Porters? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Pullman  Porters.    They  contribute  $5  a  week  sick  benefits. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  what  do  you  pay  into  it? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Fifty  cents  a  month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  that  reach  outside  of  New  York? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No;  this  is  particularly  in  New  York.  Then  there  is  an 
organization  here  of  the  Pullman  porters,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  all 
large  districts,  organizations  composed  of  porters. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  any  national  form  of  organization? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  There  is  no  national  form. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  simply  organize  locally? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  They  simply  organize  locally. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  are  they  all  organized  on  the  same  basis,  pay 
the  same  benefits  and  the  same  dues? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Just  about  the  same. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  any  person  among  the  porters  wrho  makes 
it  his  business  to  go  around  and  organize  these  men  into  these  organizations? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No;  there  is  not.    We  get  together  mutually — agreeably. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Isn't  there  somebody  that  brings  you  together  and 
suggests  that  you  could  do  it? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  together  and  talk  the  matter  over  and  see 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  sick  and  death  benefits. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  anyone  in  charge  of  the  Pullman  Co.  that  has 
suggested  the  getting  together  in  that  sort  of  an  organization? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  They  have  not  suggested  it  exactly.  They  have  been  in- 
strumental in  helping  us  form,  and  they  have  helped  us  in  a  great  many  ways. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  they  contribute  .in  any  way,  financially  or 
otherwise? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  what  way  do  they  contribute? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Well,  in  case  of  giving  an  entertainment,  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  Pullman  officials  here  in  Chicago  got  the  hall  for  the 
Pullman  porters'  entertainment  here  and  paid  for  it  themselves  and  took  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  tickets  in  the  general  office  and  disposed  of 
them  the  best  they  could  and  turned  the  receipts  over  to  the  porters.  And  in 
New  York  we  have  one  or  two  superintendents  belonging  to  our  organization 
to  help  us,  give  us  courage. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Superintendent  is  a  white  man? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  all  white  superintendents.  ' 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  belong  to  your  organization? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  they  sort  of  managing  it  for  you? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No;  they  just  use  their  names;  they  pay  their  dues  to  en- 
courage us. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  they  attend  your  meetings? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No;  they  very  rarely.  They  don't  attend  meetings,  but  they 
leave  that  to  us ;  but  they  do  it  for  encouragement. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Encouragement? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  they  attended  any  meetings  that  you  have 
had — any  of  those  superintendents  that  were  members? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER,  No;  I  don't  remember. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  whether  officials  of  the  company — I 
don't  mean  anyone  particularly  now — but  anyone  that  was  looked  upon  as  be- 
ing an  official  of  the  company? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Advising  or  suggesting  the  advisability  of  you 
joining  an  organization  of  porters? 

Mr.   SYLVESTER.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  Organizing  what  might  be  called  a  labor  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  I  have  never  heard  of  them  disapproving  of  it,  because  I  have 
never  been  in  touch  with  an  organization,  but  we  have  never  had  any  in  the 
East,  anything  of  that  kind  among  the  porters,  so  I  don't  hardly  hear  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  There  are  associations  and  institutions  and  col- 
leges for  the  purpose  of  the  higher  teaching  and  learning  of  the  colored  people, 
as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Booker  Washington's  institution,  Mr.  Sylvester? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER,  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  he  interest  himself  in  any  way  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  your  organization  of  porters? 

Mr.    SYLVESTER.  He   does   not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  there  been,  do  you  know,  porters  coming 
from  that  institution? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  he  ever  addressed  any  of  your  meetings  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Not  directly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  ever  receive  circulars  or  letters  from  him? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  subjects  would  he  address  you  on? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Well,  what  is  called  the  Business  Men's  League,  that  he  is 
president  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  Business  Men's  League? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes;  of  colored  men.  Whenever  he  holds  meetings  we  get 
that  at  our  organization,  and  it  is  read  over  by  the  men  corning  in,  and  I  would 
say,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so,  in  regard  to  the  men  coming  from  the  schools, 
that  there  was  an  order  from  the  Pullman  Co.  that  all  colored  boys  coming  from 
school  are  given  preference  over  the  new  men  to  get  employment  during  the 
summer  in  order  to  get  their  money  to  go  back  to  school  again ;  and  they  have 
educated  hundreds  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  any  colored  men  in  New  York  who 
sought  to  give  their  time  to  going  around  among  the  men  of  these  organiza- 
tions— are  there  any  particular  colored  men  in  New  York  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  college,  and  who  get  the  colored  men  together  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  from  entangling  alliances? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No,  sir.  We  have  several  fraternal  organizations  there,  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Elks,  and  the  Masons,  but  there  is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
particular  one.  The  officers  as  they  are  made,  they  solicit  and  get  men  if  pos- 
sible. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  letters  or  circulars  coming 
to  your  organization,  or  the  officers  of  the  organization  composed  of  Pullman 
porters,  advising  them  for  or  against  the  matter  of  entering  into  the  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.   SYLVESTER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  your  opinion,  if  tips  were  to  be  stopped,  would 
it  be  necessary  for  the  porters  themselves  to  organize  to  improve  their  condition 
of  employment? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  They  would  have  to  organize  or  quit.  What  I  mean  is  we 
would  not  organize  into  a  body  to  try  to  force  the  Pullman  Co.,  I  don't  think 
but  would  organize  into  a  body  to  go  to  them  and  state  the  conditions,  which 
they  could  readily  see.  and  ask  them  to  give  us  more  money  and  living  wages 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  feel,  as  an  individual  man,  that  if  you 

were  discharged,  and  you  felt  unjustly  so— felt  that  you  had  been  done  an'in- 

-that,  as  an  individual  man,  going  to  a  great  organization  or  company 
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like  the  Pullman  Co.,  that  you  individually  would  be  able  to  compel  a  just  con- 
sideration of  your  grievance? 

Mr.  SYLVESTEE.  I  don't  think  I  would  have  to  compel;  I  think  I  would  get 
a  hearing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  you  would  get  a  hearing? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes;  and  a  proper  hearing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  think  that  you  would  get  a  proper  and  just 
hearing? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  has  a  question  to  ask. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You,  of  course,  have  a  large  acquaintanceship  in 
New  York,  and  you  know  porters  in  hotels,  and  you  know  waiters  in  hotels, 
and  you  know  men  who  work  around;  do  almost  all  of  those  people  get  tips? 
Is  it  customary? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER,  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  It  is  universal  in  hotels  and  boarding  houses  and 
restaurants? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir;  and  among  the  Red  Caps,  and  everyone. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  And  you  do  not  feel  in  receiving  these  tips  that  you 
have  been  disgraced  or  humiliated  in  any  way? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No;  the  degredation  would  be  if  we  did  not  get  them. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Just  in  order  to  clear  up  the  situation  with  regard 
to  the  sleeping  at  night :  It  was  testified,  as  I  understood  it  yesterday,  that  the 
porter  was  supposed  to  take  a  stool  that  was  there  and  sit  at  the  end  of  the  aisle 
toward  the  washroom  and  sit  there  and  be  on  wratch.  As  he  sits  there,  is 
there  any  objection  to  his  nodding  and  dozing  along? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  There  may  be  an  objection,  but  he  nods  just  the  same. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Of  course,  he  would  not  take  a  pillow7  and  blanket 
and  go  into  a  berth  and  lie  down,  but  he  could  sit  in  that  chair? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  If  he  sits  there  and  is  nodding  or  dozing,  is  he  in  a 
position  so  that  he  can  protect  the  car? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  He  can  sit  there  and  doze  off,  and  the  air  from  a  person 
passing  by  him  will  wake  him  up. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  He  can  sit  there  and  doze,  then,  and  yet  protect 
the  car? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir.  Suppose  there  was  a  thief  in  the  car,  and  if  he 
should  get  up  in  the  night  with  the  intention  of  robbing  some  passenger,  and 
he  sees  you  sitting  there,  he  is  not  going  to  rob  the  car. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  think  the  average  porter  on  the  long  runs,  sit- 
ting there  on  the  stool,  is  able  to  get  a  little  rest  without  endangering  the 
passengers  or  the  company? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes ;  he  is.  Now,  as  to  sitting  on  camp  stools — we  have  a 
meeting,  and  have  every  three  months,  a  sort  of  get-together  meeting  between 
the  officers  and  the  porters ;  and  they  ask  us  to  suggest  anything  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  conditions  and  for  the  betterment  of  the  service,  and  they  get  a 
chance  to  be  heard  there.  And  I  remember  at  the  last  meeting  here  in  Chicago, 
it  was  taken  up  to  get — there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  the  men  sitting 
on  camp  stools  in  the  steel  cars,  the  new  cars,  some  of  the  men  claiming  they 
caught  cold,  and  the  inspectors  asked  them  to  devise  some  means,  or  suggest 
some  chair  that  you  could  sit  in  with  a  back  that  you  would  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  steel  of  the  car,  and  I  think  they  are  trying  to  provide  such  a 
chair  now. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  One  question,  Mr.  Sylvester:  As  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation, you  elect  your  officers  in  those  sick-benefit  organizations ;  you  elect  your 
officers  of  colored  men? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  How  often  are  they  elected? 

Mr.  SYLVERTER.  Every  year. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yearly? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  they  are  selected  from  your  own  ranks  of 
porters? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir;  we  try  to  pick  the  best  men. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  he  does  nothing  else  but  look  after  the  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Oh,  no ;  he  carries  it  on. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  their  work? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you.  One  moment,  please,  Mr.  Garret- 
son  wants  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  often  do  you  hold  these  "  get-together 
meetings  "  ? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Every  three  months. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Between  the  officers  of  the  company  and  just  the 
porters,  or  other  employees? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Just  porters. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  are  encouraged  at  those  meetings  to  sug- 
gest things  that  will  be  for  your  own  benefit? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  For  the  betterment  of  the  porters? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  ever  encouraged  to  talk  about  more 
wages? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No ;  but  it  has  been  brought  up. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  company  in  answer 
to  it? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  That  they  will  take  the  matter  up  and  do  the  best  they  can. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  any  increase  been  given  to  you? 

Mr.   SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  much? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Five  per  cent  has  come  from  it;  your  bonus  has  come 
from  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  bonus? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes,  sir ;  13  months'  pay  and  o  per  cent  has  come  from  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  has  all  come  out  of  these  get-together 
meetings? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes ;  talks  of  the  desires  of  the  porters. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  the  porters  have  really  gotten  that  benefit 
for  the  conductors  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  The  conductors  have  meetings  the  same  way,  but  they  are 
not  joint  meetings  with  the  porters. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  run  are  you  on  now? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  On  the  Century. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Where? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  On  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  on  duty  to-day? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  No,  sir;  not  directly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Indirectly? 

Mr.  SYLVESTER.  Yes;  indirectly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  will  be  excused.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brewster. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  W.  H.  BREWSTER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  W.  H.  Brewster. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Brewster? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Forty  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Born  there,  Mr.  Brewster? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  conductor  for  the  Pullman  Co.,  are  you? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  line  do  you  run  on  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  return.  The 
line  is  operated  out  of  the  St.  Louis  district. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Pullman  conductor? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  About  seven  years;  after  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  service  I 
resigned.  I  was  out  a  year  and  then  applied  for  reinstatement,  and  it 
required  about  10  days,  and  I  was  back  and  had  a  regular  run. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  do  I  understand  you  have  been  in  the  service 
the  last  time  for  five  and  one-half  years? 

Mr.  BEEWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  first  tell  us  the  salaries  that 
you  have  received,  Mr.  Brewster. 

Mr.  BEEWSTER.  Well,  when  I  started  to  work  they  paid  me  at  the  rate,  I 
believe,  of  $70. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  continued  for  how  long? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  For  six  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  then? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  And  after  six  months  it  was  $75,  and  beginning  the  second 
year  it  was  $80,  and  through  the  second  year,  and  after  the  second  year  it 
was  $85,  and  after  five  years  it  was  $90. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  receive  $90  per  month  now,  do  you? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  please  state  the  runs  you  have  had  and  upon  which 
you  have  continued  for  some  length  of  time. 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  would  like  to  go  back  just  a  bit,  please,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BBEWSTEE.  To  say  that  after  I  had  been  out — when  I  left  the  service  I 
was  earning  $80,  and  when  they  reinstated  me  they  allowed  me  that;  that  is, 
they  started  me  in  at  $80. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  allowed  you  the  year  and  a  half  you  were  out — $80. 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Yes,  sir.  Work  was  a  little  short  at  St.  Louis  when  I  went 
to  work,  and  in  order  to  give  me  work  I  was  transferred  to  Memphis,  and  I 
worked  there  a  couple  of  months,  and  Mr.  Leach — I  was  down  there  on  a 
parlor  car  in  order  to  give  me  work,  and  then  I  operated  from  St.  Louis  to 
Burrton,  Kans.,  over  the  Frisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what? 

Mr.  BREWSTEE.  Over  the  Frisco. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  Burrton? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE,  Burrton,  Kans.;  yes,  sir;  and  we  left  St.  Louis  at  8.32,  and 
I  reported  at  the  train  at  7.30  and  received  passengers  from  8  to  8.32 ;  and  I 
had  three  cars  on  that  run.  One  car  was  Oklahoma  City,  and  another  Joplin, 
and  a  through  car ;  the  Burrton  car,  and  went  through.  Now,  the  relife  on 
that  run,  when  I  left  St.  Louis  I  divided  watch  with  the  through  car — with 
the  Burrton  car.  The  porter  went  to  bed  about  10.30  and  he  got  up  at  2.50, 
and  that  allowed  him  until  3  o'clock,  10  minutes,  to  get  his  bed  put  away,  so 
he  would  be  on  the  job ;  and  I  retired,  and  on  that  run  I  got  up  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  because  I  set  out  that  Oklahoma  City  car  at  Monett,  Mo. 
That  was  6  o'clock,  to  get  up  and  see  that  the  car  was  set  out  properly,  and  the 
porters  on  the  other  two 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  the  trip  to  Burrton? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Until  4.32  that  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  The  porters  on 
the  Oklahoma  City  car  and  the  Joplin  car  were  on  watch  all  night,  and  ar- 
rived at  Joplin  at  8.30  in  the  morning,  and  the  Joplin  car  \vas  set  out  and  we 
went  on  to  Burrton,  and  arrived  at  Burrton  at  4.32  that  afternoon.  Now,  on 
that  run  we  had  breakfast  and  dinner  on  the  diner — the  porter  and  I.  The 
service  on  there — they  gave  us  meals  for  a  quarter.  That  is,  Fred  Harvey 
service,  the  meals  that  the  passengers  got.  It  was  no  short  meal,  but  go 
in  and  order  whatever  you  wanted.  Well,  we  had  breakfast  and  dinner  on 
that  car — on  the  diner ;  and  at  Burrton  we  had — at  4.32  in  the  afternoon ;  that 
is,  where  we  were  off,  and  we  would  have  supper  at  the  restaurant 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  Harvey  restaurant? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  No,  sir ;  it  was  just  a  Santa  Fe  eating  house.  We  laid  over 
there  from  4.32  until  12  noon  the  next  day ;  slept  in  the  car,  the  porter  and  I. 
Then  we  arrived — that  is  a  half-day  run  from  Burrton  to  Joplin,  and  we  arrived 
there  about  9  that  night  and  picked  up  the  Joplin  car,  and  we  divided  watch  on 
the  eastbound  trip  in  the  same  way.  I  relieved  the  porter  and  he  relieved  me, 
and  we  also  had  two  meals  on  the  diner  northbound  for  a  quarter  apiece. 
I  arrived  in  St.  Louis  at  7.50  that  morning,  and  took  out  the  same  night  at 
8.32;  and  on  that  run  the  mileage  was,  I  think,  536  miles;  that  is,  1,072  for 
the  round  trip.  And  we  doubled  out  of  St.  Louis  on  that  trip,  but  they  gave  us 
36  hours  off  at  home  three  times  a  month. 

Chairman  WAXSH.  How  long  did  you  have  that  run? 
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Mr.  BBEWSTEE.  I  had  that  run  nine  months,  and  it  was  not  considered  a  pre- 
ferred run  on  account  of  the  doubling-out  feature  at  home  on  a  1,072-mile 
run.  The  lay-over  is  really  better  on  the  other  end,  away  from  home,  than  at 
home.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  not  a  very  desirable  run.  Of  course,  I  was 
new  in  the  service  and  of  course  I  could  not  expect  too  much. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  next  run? 

Mr.  BKEWSTER.  Well,  the  next  run,  I  made  a  few  trips  to  Denver  over  the 
Burlington;  left  St.  Louis  at  2.30  in  the  afternoon  and  got  to  Denver — well, 
the  season  I  ran  was  a  busy  season.  We  handled  three  cars  on  that  run. 
There  was  extra  heavy  travel.  It  was  the  summer  season  in  June. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  ran  from  St.  Louis  to  Denver?. 

Mr.  BEEWSTER.  From  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  leave?  Just  describe  as  briefly  as  you 
can  what  time  you  left  and  about  the  lay-over  hours,  and  about  the  rest  and 
these  other  details. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  At  2.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  got  to  Denver  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  about  4.30 ;  and  I  divided  watch  with  the  porter  of  one  of  the 
cars,  and  out  of  St.  Joe  we  got  a  relief  porter.  We  arrived  at  St.  Joe.  Mo., 
about  midnight.  The  relief  porter — swing  porter,  we  called  him — would  relieve 
one  of  the  other  porters  on  the  other  car  three  hours,  and  relieve  the  other 
man ;  so  that  gave  us  relief,  and  we  laid  over  from  4.30  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  day  until,  as  I  recollect,  about  noon  the  next  day.  Well,  our  sleep- 
ing quarters  at  that  time  was  in  the  conductor's  room — that  is,  the  room  next  to 
the  conductor's  room — and  I  slept  there  at  night.  I  had  a  night  off  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  just  describe  the  sleeping  quarters,  Mr.  Brewster. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes;  there  was  six  cots  in  there,  and  there  was  running 
water ;  no  bath.  And  I  slept  all  right.  It  was  nighttime. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  noise? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No ;  no  annoyance  at  night ;  my  porter  slept  in  the  car.  But 
on  that  run  we  had  three  meals  on  the  diner,  supper  the  day  leaving  and 
breakfast  the  next  morning  and  lunch  the  next  noon,  and  the  same  way  re- 
turning, and  the  mileage  on  that — well,  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  you  say  it  cost  you  to  live  on  that  run — your 
personal  expenses? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  on  that  run  they  would  give  us  a  half  rate,  and  the 
steward — I  would  eat  with  him  and  he  would  kind  of  ease  over  a  little  piece 
to  me  once  in  a  while,  and  I  had  a  good  meal.  It  was  good.  It  was  a  good 
run  to  run  on  for  food. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  would  like  to  get  approximately  how  much  it  cost 
you  if  you  really  paid  one-half,  you  know,  of  the  regular  charge. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  25  cents  a  meal — three  meals. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  on  the  dining  car,  where  you  paid  half,  why,  you 
could  get  a  meal  for  25  cents? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  did  on  that  line;  other  lines  I  have  run  on  that  I  couldn't 
get  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  ask  you  now  to  leave  out  any  favor  that  might  be 
shown  you  by  the  steward,  and  say  what  is  the  cost  to  you? 

Mr.  BKEWSTER.  The  meal  would  cost  me  a  quarter  on  that  run;  that  is,  each 
meal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Without  any 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (interrupting).  Without  anything  gratuitous,  as  I  would  order 
as  much,  for  instance,  order  meat  and  potatoes,  that  is  what  they  charged  you 
for,  and  they  would  give  you  the  coffee  and  bread  and  butter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  they  gave  that  to  anyone? 

Mr.  BBEWSTEU.  That  is,  he  would  not  put  that  on  the  check. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  why  would  he  not  put  that  on  the  check? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  because  it  was  not— they  asked  you  not  to  put  it  on 
there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  is  extended  to  all  the  conductors? 

Mr.  BREWSTEH.  Well,  that  applied  to  me — I  don't  know  anything — I  expect 
it  was ;  I  was  only  an  extra  man  on  there  for  a  month,  as  I  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  what  would  you  say  it  cost  you  per  day  to  live. 

Mi-.  BKKWSTEU.  Well,  for  the  round  trip  on  the  road? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  had  supper  and  breakfast 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  figure  out  how  much  a  month  it  cost  you 
\vhile  you  were  away  from  home  on  that  run? 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  never  figured  it  out ;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  can  you  approximate  it  now? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  about  how  much? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  costs  me  about  $3. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Three  dollars  for  what? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Three  dollars  for  the  round  trip. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  many  round  trips  would  you  make  per  month. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  did  not  run  long  enough  on  that  for  it  to  be  a  regular 
thing  for  me  to  memorize  it.  It  was  just  a  month  I  ran  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  just  worked  there  a  month? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  how  many  round  trips  you  made  in  the 
month  ? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No ;  I  could  not  say.    The  months  did  not  end  up  even. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  now,  give  us  some  other  run  you  were  on. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  then  I  left  the  service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  you  came  back? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes.  Bear  in  mind  I  went  down  one  night,  and  I  told  them 
I  had  a  job,  and  if  I  wanted  to  take  the  job  I  would  have  to  take  it  the  next 
day;  and  I  did  not  see  the  Pullman  Co.  for  six  weeks,  and  I  had  my  pay 
coming.  That  was  in  July — the  last  of  June  or  July.  And  the  next  July  I 
had  a  vacation  from  the  wholesale  house  I  worked  for,  and  I  had  been  wanting 
to  get  back  on  the  road,  and  I  thought  I  would  step  in  and  see  Mr.  Cook,  the 
superintendent.  And  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  come  back,  and  I  told  him 
I  had  a  good  job  and  did  not  \vant  to  work  myself  out  of  it.  So  he  concluded 
to  give  me  the  job  back  that  I  had  resigned  from.  So  he  told  me  to  come  in 
in  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  came  in  and  he  said  he  could  reinstate  me,  and  I 
resigned  my  position. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  road  were  you  put  on  then? 

Mr.  BRE\VSTER.  Then  I  ran  on  the  Big  Four  to  Cleveland.  That  lay-over  on 
that  run  wTas  all  at  St.  Louis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  time  did  you  leave  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  left  St.  Louis  at  11.45 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  P.  m.? 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (continuing).  P.  m.     Received  passengers  at  9.30 — 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  arrived 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (interrupting).  And  arrived  at  Cleveland  the  next  night  at 
10.15;  and  I  went  to  bed  on  that  run  and  relieved  the  porter — only  one  car. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  run  on  that  road? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  A  year  and  a  half. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  year  and  a  half.  Now,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  live 
while  you  were  on  that  road?  What  road  was  that,  please — St.  Louis  to 
Cleveland? 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  That  was  the  Big  Four. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  Big  Four? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes.    It  cost  me  $1.50  a  trip. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Round  trip? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Round  trip,  yes,  sir;  for  my  meals. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  meals  did  you  take  on  that? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  had  two  meals  each  day.  I  would  get  to  Cleveland  at 
10.15  the  second  night,  and  laid  over  there  until  3  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  did  it  cost  you  to  live,  per  month,  while  you 
were  on  the  road,  running  on  the  Big  Four? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  might  say  it  cost  me  about  eleven  or  twelve  dollars  a 
month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Eleven  or  twelve  dollars  a  month? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  where  did  you  sleep  in  Cleveland? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Slept  in  the  hotel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  did  you  have  to  pay  anything 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  was  it  free?    What  did  you  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  cost  me  25  cents  a  night.  The  dining-car  conductor  slept 
in  there — two  beds.  There  was  always  a  crew7  there  every  night.  He  made 
us  a  rate.  It  was  a  second-class  hotel,  but  it  was  clean,  and  it  answered  our 
purpose — clean  and  close  to  the  depot. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  nights  per  month  were  you  there? 

Mr.  BREWSTEB.  Well,  I  expect  about  eight. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  were  there  for  a  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now  what  was  your  salary  while  you  were  running  there? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Eighty-five  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  a  married  man? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  not  at  that  time? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man  now? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  family? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes ;  I  have  a  boy  4  years  old. 
.     Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  live  in  St.  Louis,  I  believe  you  stated? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Live  in  St.  Louis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  heard  what  was  said  here  as  to  the  cost  of 
living,  and  I  would  like  you  to  make  the  same  estimate,  if  you  will,  as  the 
gentleman  that  I  examined  here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Bourke,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  house  rent  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  pay  $13  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  has  your  living  a\vay  from  home  cost  you? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  have  been  on  a  one-night  run  for  four  years,  and  now 
my  expenses  up  here  when  I  leave  home — I  leave  St.  Louis  in  the  evening,  and 
I  have  got  a  thermos  bottle  and  I  like  a  midnight  lunch.  I  am  up  all  night. 
And  I  don't  say  I  take  my  lunch  for  economy,  but  I  can't  get  anything  as  good 
on  the  road ;  no  place  to  eat  but  these  lunch  counters.  I  take  a  lunch  and  the 
thermos  bottle  and  I  get  here  to  Chicago  and  I  have  a  breakfast ;  at  the 
Illinois  Central  Station,  they  give  us  a  rate  card,  and  they  give  you  an  item 
that  costs  20  cents,  give  it  to  you  for  15  cents,  and  something  that  costs  a  dime 
they  will  give  it  to  you  for  a  nickel.  Well,  my  breakfast  costs  me  sometimes — 
well,  15  cents — oatmeal  and  a  glass  of  milk. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  if  you  could  put  it  all  together  and  let  me  sketch  it 
a  little  more  rapidly,  Mr.  Brewster. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  you  say  it  costs  you  per  month  for  you  to 
live  away  from  home? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Ten  dollars  would  cover  it  easily. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  rental  is  $13  per  month? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Thirteen  dollars;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  grocery  bill? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  my  grocery  bill  per  month  would  be  about 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  That  is,  provisions  for  your  family — 
groceries  and  meats. 

Mr.  BREWTSTER.  Would  be  about  $18. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  $13  rental  include  fuel  and  light. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  pay  for  fuel? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  my  gas  is  about  $1.50  a  month — illuminating  and  fuel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  use  gas  for  fuel  altogether,  do  you,  Mr.  Bre\vster? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  month? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  not  altogether ;  no,  sir ;  I  will  correct  that.  In  the 
winter  I  use  a  stove. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Coal  stove? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  does  the  coal  cost  you? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Twelve  dollars  in  the  winter  season.  That  would  be  about 
six  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  pay  $1  a  month  for  coal,  then,  spread  over  the  whole 
year? 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  Well,  yes ;  that  would  be  $2  a  month  for  the  six  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  help  at  home? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  No  help;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  laundry  expense? 

Mr.  BREWTSTER.  Well,  the  only  laundry  I  have  is  my  collars.  My  wife 
launders  my  shirts  and  does  the  other  laundry  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  it  amount  to  per  month? 
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Mr.  BEEWSTER.  Well,  it  would  amount  to  about  30  cents  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  other  items  of  expense  outside  of 
clothes?  Are  you  insured? 

Mr.  BEEWSTER.  Yes ;  I  am  insured. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  how  much? 

Mr.  BREWSTEB.  Well,  I  am  insured — I  carry  a  cumulative  policy;  it  amounts 
to  about  $6,000  and  costs  me  $18  per  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  the  total  cost  to  you  of  insurance,  $18  per  year? 

Mr.  BREWSTEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  pay  dues  into  any  religious  organization,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind? 

Mr.  BBEWSTEB.  Well,  no  more  than  the  contributions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  mean  church  contributions? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  per  month? 

Mr.  BREWSTEB.  Well,  I  might  say  a  quarter  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  quarter  a  month? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Do  you  belong  to  any  fraternal  organization? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  of  any  other — oh,  your  uniform.  What  do 
you  pay  for  your  uniform  and  cap? 

Mr.  BREWSTEE.  Well,  I  think  the  last  I  paid  was  $19.75. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  do  you  have  two  uniforms — winter  and  summer? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEB.  No ;  I  wear  a  uniform  a  year — I  wear  a  medium  weight. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  costs  you  $19.50  a  year? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Nineteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nineteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEB.  And  $1.50  for  a  cap. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  month  stretched  over  a  year.  Now, 
do  you  recall  any  other  items  of  expense  you  have  other  than  clothing? 

Mr.  BREWSTEE.  Yes;  what  you  might  call  miscellaneous — might  call  that 
clothing 

Mr.  WALSH  (interrupting).  Well,  leaving  out  the  clothing  for  the  present. 

Mr.  BREWSTEE,  Well,  miscellaneous  we  will  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  smoke? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Cigars? 

Mr.  BREWSTEE.  Pipe ;  that  is  all  I  buy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  that  cost  you  a  month? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  It  costs  me  about  30  cents  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  other  incidentals  do  you  have  in  mind — medi- 
cal attention 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (interrupting).  Yes;  I  have  had  quite  a  good  bit. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  much  would  that  cost  extend  over  the  year? 

Mr.  BREWSTEE.  About  $20  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  A  year ;  that  would  be  approximately  something  under  $2 
a  month — say  $1.75. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  that  include  dental  services,  too? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Well,  I  am  having  a  little  of  that  expense  right  now.  I  might 
make  an  addition  there  right  now,  but  that  does  not  occur  every  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  would  $2  a  month  cover  the  dental  services,  too? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  have  to  purchase  toilet  articles  and  things  of 
that  kind? 

Mr.  BEEWSTEE.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  include  those  in  the  incidentals?  About  how  much 
a  month  would  that  be? 

Mr.  BREWSTEE.  Be  about  50  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  furnish  your  own  house,  of  course? 

Mr.  BBEWSTEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  rooms  do  you  have? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  have  four. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  do  you  live  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  BREWSTEB.  I  live  on  North  Market  Street,  out  in  the  suburbs,  I  live  in  a 
cottage  5709  North  Market  Street. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  cur  fare  to  pay? 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Street  car  fare? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  amount  to  about  how  much,  would  you  say; 
that  is,  for  yourself  and  family? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  might  say  $1.50  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  drinking  man? 

Mr.  BREWSTEB.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Teetotaler? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  there  any  other  fixed  item  of  expense  you  can 
recall? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  you  have  got  the  clothing  down  there,  have  you? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No;  I  have  not  got  the  clothing  down. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  You  have  not  come  to  that  yet. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  might  say  amusement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  amusements. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  About  $2  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  if  you  can  not  think  of  any  other  fixed  charge,  what 
;would  you  say  that  your  expense  for  clothing  would  be  for  yourself  and  family? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  would  say  $50  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fifty  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  be  $4  a  month — a  little  over  $4  a  month? 

Mr.   BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  $50  a  year — that  would  be  including  clothing  for 
yourself,  your  wife,  and  two  children? 

Mr.   BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  own  any  property? 

Mr.   BREWSTER.  No,   sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  No  property? 

Commissioner  LENNOX.  One  child,  L  think  he  said. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  one  child? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes;  a  boy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  accumulated  anything  since  you  have  been  in 
the  service? 

Mr.   BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  saved  some  money? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  per  month  would  you  say  that  you  saved? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  sometimes  more  than  others,  because  the  expense  is 
distributed  out — sometimes  have  more 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  instance,  illness,  doctor  bills,  and  so  forth ;  I  can  see. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  how  much  would  you  say,  take  it  year  in  and  year 
out,  say  for  three  years  you  have  been  running  steadily? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  I  could  give  you  the  savings  in  a  year — would  average 
about  $300  a  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  $300  a  year? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  May  I  ask  just  a  question? 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  has  one  question. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Just  one  question.  That  was,  just  after  you  left 
the  Pullman  service,  you  went  to  work  for  a  private  firm,  and  then  you  went 
back  to  the  Pullman  service? 

Mr.   BREWSTER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Now,  do  you  find  the  conditions  and  wages  and 
salary  you  got  from  the  Pullman  Co.  about  the  same  as  in  ordinary  business — 
your  friends,  for  instance,  in  business — do  they  make  more  than  you  do  or 
about  the  same? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  About  the  same. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  The  conditions,  then,  and  the  pay  are  about  the 
same  or  as  good  as  that  of  your  friends  and  of  yourself  when  you  worked  in 
other  business? 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Well,  pardon  me;  this  job  I  left — I  had  been  working  on 
the  job  18  years,  and  they  were  paying  me  more  than  when  I  came  back ;  and 
that  was  put  up  to  me  by  the  superintendent.  He  wanted  to  know  why  I 
wanted  to  come  back  and  work  for  the  Pullman  Co.  when  I  had  a  job  I  was 
giving  up  that  was  paying  me  more  money. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Why  did  you? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Because  it  was  more  desirable;  I  thought  it  more  pleasant, 
and  I  came  in  contact  with  nice  people,  and  there  was  something  I  liked. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  April  6,  1915,  an  adjournment  was  had 
until  10  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Wednesday,  April  7,  1915.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  F.  B.  DANIELS. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Wednesday,  April  7,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh;  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  Bal- 
lard,  and  Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln.    Is  Mr.  Lincoln  present? 

Mr.  F.  B.  DANIELS.  I  should  like  to  present  a  communication  from  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  well.    Are  you  Mr.  Daniels? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  There  is  an  inclosure  in  that.    I  am  Mr.  Daniels ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Daniels,  that  we  have  a  telegram  from 
President  Runnells,  saying  he  is  also  ill.  So  the  commission  will  take  this  up 
as  a  whole  and  notify  you  later  what  action  will  be  taken.  I  will  simply  say 
this,  that  some  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  for  taking  the  testimony  of 
either  Mr.  Runnells  or  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  wish  to  say  to  your  honor  that  I  understood  from  Mr.  West 
that  you  had — that  the  chairman  had — accepted  Mr.  Runnell's  request  in  this 
matter,  and  he  would  not  be  required  here  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  done,  but  that  was  at  the  time  a  subpoena  was 
served  upon  Mr.  Lincoln ;  and  we  were  notified  by  the  vice  president  here  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  wouid  be  here  on  Saturday.  Now,  I  will  say  this,  that  the  com- 
mission has  concluded  to  put  over  the  further  hearing  of  the  Pullman  matter 
on  account  of  the  intervention  of  the  Illinois  Central  matter  until  next  Satur- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock;  and  I  will  call  the  commission  together,  and  they 
will  take  some  action  on  this  matter  before  that  time.  So  that  the  further 
hearing  upon  the  Pullman  matter  will  be  postponed  until  next  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock.  All  the  witnesses  now  in  attendance  will  please  report  here 
at  10  o'clock  Saturday  morning  without  further  notice  on  subpo?na. 

(The  hearing  of  this  matter  was  thereupon  continued  until  Saturday,  April 
10,  1915,  at  10  a.  m.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Daniels,  I  have  another  suggestion  to  make,  and 
probably  I  had  better  make  it  to  you. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  a  committee  of  conductors,  who 
claim  that  they  are  all  running,  and  they  undertake  to  present  their  own  ob- 
jections to  their  conditions,  and  it  is  done  apparently  in  a  very  orderly  way, 
and  I  thought  it  might  be  proper  and  fair  to  submit  a  copy  of  this  to  you,  so 
that  you  might  check  it  up,  and  upon  next  Saturday  morning  you  might  have 
whomsoever  you  may  select  reply  to  that ;  and  you  may  obtain  a  copy  of  that 
from  Mr.  Brown,  the  secretary,  after  it  is  copied.  It  seems  to  epitomize  that 
very  briefly. 

(See  p.  9681  for  Statement  of  Pullman  Conductors.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Friday,  April  16,  1915 — 2  p.  m. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  We  will  now  resume.  Is  Mr.  Daniels,  of  the  Pull- 
man Co.,  here? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  I  understand  you  want  to  file  a  document  in  reply 
to  something  that  was  submitted  here  before? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Acting  Chairman"  LENNON.  Just  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  It  is  in  response  to  a  request  of  the  chairman.  I  have  a  wit- 
ness here  to  answer  certain  statements  in  a  paper  of  which  the  chairman  fur- 
nished us  a  copy,  but  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  West,  of  the  commission, 
this  morning  that  the  hearing  was  over,  and  that  we  would  have  no  chance  to 
submit  further  testimony  except  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  Hungerford  has 
gotten  this  up  and  signed  it,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
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Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Very  well ;  it  will  be  done. 

(Said  communication  so  referred  to  and  submitted  in  evidence  by  witness 
appears  at  the  end  of  this  subject  under  the  title  "  Reply  of  Mr.  Hungerford 
to  complaints  of  Pullman  conductors."  See  p.  9689.) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1915 — 2  p.  m. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  will  you  kindly  take  the  chair? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MK.  EGBERT  T.  LINCOLN. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Washington  City. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Washington  City? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  should  say — I  should  call  it  four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  your  present  official  position  with  the  Pull- 
man Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pullman  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  occupied  any  other  official  positions  in  that 
company;  and  if  so,  please  detail  them? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  was  president  of  the  Pullman  Co.  from  the  time — shortly 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pullman,  in  October,  1897,  until,  I  think,  May  11,  1911, 
when  I  retired  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  occupied  any  position  prior  to  being  president 
of  the  company? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Not  officially;  but  I  was  a  member  of  a  firm  of  lawyers  in 
Chicago  who  were  special  counsel  to  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  I  was  perhaps  a 
very  special  counsel,  say,  in  1894,  being  so  much  so  as  to  have  an  office  in  the 
Pullman  Building. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  had  no  official  connection;  you  were  not  on  the 
board  of  directors  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  present  capital  stock  of  the  Pullman  Co.?  ' 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  One  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  much  of  that  capital  stock  is  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  company? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  not  answer  that.  We  have  quite 
a  large  block  of  stock  which  has  been  bought  in  in  the  course  of  our  50  years — 
nearly  50  years — existence.  It  amounts 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  have  a  memorandum  which  might  re- 
fresh your  memory. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes;  perhaps  I  could  tell 

Chairman  WALSH    (interrupting).  The  memorandum  shows  $3,400,000 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  would  be  30,000  shares. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  probably  that  would  be  about  right. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  There  is  none. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  dividends  have  been  paid  upon  the  stock  during 
recent  years,  we  will  say  from  1900  to  date? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  rate,  sir? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Eight  per  cent  per  annum. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  has  been  paid  on  all  outstanding  stock,  includ- 
ing the  stock  that  is  in  your  possession? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  perhaps  a  trivial  thing — there  are  a  few  scrip 
pieces  outstanding  for  which  stock  has  not  yet  been  issued  that  result  from 
persons  having  what  is  called  fractional  scrip  that  has  not  been  united  together 
to  form  stock.  I  think  that  the  dividends  on  those  amount  to — would  amount 
to,  if  they  were  coagulated — to  $100  a  year,  or  something  like  that ;  very  trivial. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  when  the  last  issue  of  stock  for  cash  was 
made,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir.  But  let  me  think  a  moment.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 
Well,  would  you  call  cash  when  we  purchased  the  Wagner  Co.  property — the 
Wagner  Co.  property 
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Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  would  rather  have  you  explain  it,  because 
I  probably  could  not  draw  a  proper  conclusion  myself. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  would  you  allow  me 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Yes.     I  believe,  first,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  would 

not  call  that  cash,  but 

Mr.  LINCOLN  (interrupting).  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  may  make  that  statement,  if  you  will,  sir,  in 
your  explanation. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  basis  to  give  you 
the  dates  of  the  last  issue  of  stock  for  cash ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
the  property  and  assets  of  the  Wagner  Co.,  which  was  in  December,  1899,  and 
fixed  as  of  January  1,  1900,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pullman  Co.  was  $36,000,- 
000,  or,  before  that,  I  beg  pardon,  it  had  been  $36,000,000,  which  had  been 
made  up  of  $32;308,000,  in  round  numbers,  of  cash  and  $2,000,000  issued  in 
exchange  for  outstanding  bonds — the  company  at  one  time  had  bonds — and  the 
purchase  of  about  $1,135,000  of  cars  in  1868  to  1870  from  various  railroad 
companies — the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joe,  J.  J.  Smith,  and  then  some  property  from  the  Central 
Transportation  Co.,  and  then  from  the  Pullman's  Southern  Car  Co.  That  was 
in  1870.  It  stood  in  that  way  up  to  1899.  Now,  that  $36,000,000  was  made  up 
of  those  items  which  are  given  you,  and  the  addition 

Chairman  WALSH   (interrupting).  That  is  $32,700,000  cash? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And,  pardon  me,  what  was  the  other  five  thousand 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Then,  there  was  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000  issued  in  exchange 
for  bonds  of  the  company  which  had  been  issued,  and  then  a  little  over  $1,100,- 
000  for  cars — excuse  me,  sir,  I  will  get  a  piece  of  paper  which  will  enable  me 
to  coagulate  that 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).    May  I  give  you  a  scratch  pad 

Mr.  LINCOLN  (continuing).  No;  I  have  those  data  down  here,  if  I  can  get 
at  them.  The  cost  of  those,  the  cost  of  that  stock  which  I  have  now  given  you, 
amounted  to  something  very  near  $36,000,000,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
transaction — there  were  some  book  entries  of  stock  which  had  been  sold  for 
more  than  par,  and  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  other  items,  the  exact  details 
of  which  I  don't  know ;  and  those  were  all  balanced  into  the  stock  account  and 
surplus  account,  leaving  the  stock  account  $36,000,000,  so  that  that  was  then 
regarded  as  the  stock  issue  of  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  in  eighteen 

Mr.  LINCOLN  (interrupting).  Well,  it  was  before  1898.  That  is  the  way  it 
stood  in  1898. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Then,  in  1898,  we  increased  the  capital  stock.  Then,  in  1899, 
we  issued  $20,000,000  for  the  property  and  assets  or  stock  for  the  property  and 
assets  of  the  AVagner  Palace  Car  Co. — the  Wagner  Co.  Then  there  was — 
before  that,  in  1898,  the  capital  stock,  there  being  $36,000,000,  there  was  a  stock 
dividend  made  out  of  the  accumulated  surplus  of  the  company  of  $18,000,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  in  1898? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  a  50  per  cent  dividend,  approximately? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  was  a  50  per  cent  dividend  in  1898. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  was  a  cash  dividend? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir;  a  stock  dividend. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  see;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  There  was  a  cash  dividend  also. 

Chairman  AVALSH.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Twenty  per  cent — $7,200,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So,  in  August,  1898,  an  extra  dividend  of  cash  was  declared, 
amounting  to 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Seven  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  the  same  year  a  dividend  in  stock  distributed 
amounting  to  $18,000,000? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir;  it  increased  the  capital  stock  to  $54,000,000.  Then 
came — in  1899  came  the  purchase  of  the  Wagner  property,  $20,000,000;  that 
increased  the  stock  to  $74,000,000,  and  in  November,  1906,  there  was  a  stock 
dividend  out  of  surplus  of  $26,000,000,  which  increased  the  capital  stock  to 
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$100,000,000.     Then,  in  March.  1910,  there  was  a  stock  dividend  out  of  surplus 
of  $20,000,000  that  increased  the  stock  to  $120,000,000,  as  it  now  stands. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  purpose  of  these  stock  dividends,  Mr. 
Lincoln? 

Mr..  LINCOLN.  It  was  to  capitalize  the  surplus,  the  surplus  of  the  company 
which  had  been  earned  but  which  was  invested  in  cars  and  property  of  the 
company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  then,  after  the  dividends,  you  have  been  paying 
dividends  on  that  increased  stock  ever  since? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  have  been  paying  8  per  cent  since  1900,  I  believe  you 
stated? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  during  the  whole  life  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  will  you 
please  give  us  the  minimum  and  maximum  dividends  that  were  paid? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  could  not  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  and  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  dividends  began  to  be  paid,  but  I  think  the  dividends  were 
always  8  per  cent,  except  for  a  short  period  before  the  purchase  of  the  Wagner 
property,  when  the  dividend  was  reduced  for  one  or  two  quarters — I  am  not 
sure  which — to. 6  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  would  only  apply  for  that  length  of  time, 
probably  ? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  I  am  right  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  present  surplus  of  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Of  course  I  have  to  give  it  to  you,  sir,  as  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  present  surplus  is  $5,671,335.92. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  reserve  and  adjustment  accounts? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  amounts  of  them? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir;  first,  what  are  they;  what  do  they  consist  of? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  consist  of  property  of  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Consist  of  property  of  the  company? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  And,  of  course,  securities  and  cash  in  the  bank  and  mainly  in 
property  of  the  company,  such  as  cars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  reserve  and  adjustment  account? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  know  the  use  of  the  special  word  "  adjustment,"  but  the 
use  of  "  reserve  "  is,  our  cars  are  depreciating  in  value,  and  at  some  time  they 
will  be  wiped  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  the  close  of  your  last  fiscal  year  what  amount  was  in 
the  reserve  and  adjustment  accounts? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  have  not  the  figures  here  to  give  you  that,  sir.  Oh,  in  amount ; 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  The  prices  in  this  printed  financial  statement  of  the 
company,  the  reserve  for  depreciation  at  that  time,  was  $32,520,549.50. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  action  is  taken  with  reference  to  setting  those 
accounts  aside  and  making  the  difference  between  the  surplus  account  and 
reserve  and  adjustment  accounts?  What  account  is  taken  by  your  company  and 
by  whom? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  It  is  taken  by  the  board  of  directors;  the  accounts  are  made 
up,  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  amount  to 
be  set  off  out  of  profits  of  the  year  to  depreciation  account.  It  is  to  take  care, 
Mr.  Commissioner,  of  the  cars  that  are  in  use — our  sleeping  cars  going  out  of 
service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  amount — $32,000,000 — be- 
ing enough  or  more  than  enough  to  provide  for  future  necessities? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  think  it  is  enough.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  is  not  enough ; 
that  I  am  sure.  I  could  not  say  how  much  it  is  short,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
enough,  in  my  opinion ;  that  is  necessarily  an  estimate,  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  things  like  this :  We  have  now  about  7,000  cars,  of  which  3,300  are  wooden 
standard  cars — I  am  talking  in  round  numbers  now — 2,500  of  the  new  steel 
cars,  all  of  which  were  built  in  the  last  few  years,  and  about  1,000  of  the  steel 
reinforced  cars;  that  is  steel  underframes,  steel  vestibules,  and  steel  outsides, 
but  the  inside  is  not  steel,  and  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  value  of  these 
wooden  cars,  of  which  there  are  still  3,500,  which  are  going  out  of  service  and 
becoming  useless  to  us  as  assets  to  the  company,  which  we  can  hardly  tell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  computation  ever  been  made  as  to  the  total  amount 
of  dividends  that  have  been  paid  to  stockholders  of  the  Pullman  Co.  since  the 
institution  of  the  company? 
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Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  me  the  amount? 

Mr.  LiNCOLN._One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  million  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  include  that  extra  cash  dividend  of  $7,200,000? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  include  the  stock  dividends? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  first  amount  of  cash  dividends? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Of  the  total  cash  dividends? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  hope  I  have  added  this  correctly — $159,116,775.82. 

Chairman  \VALSH.  And  you  say  that  that  includes  the  dividend  of  $7,200,000? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  we  will  have  that  checked  back,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with 
the  investigators  of  our  commission,  who  have  this  in  charge  and  have  that 
included,  there  may  be  some  error. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  have  included  it  in  my  addition.  I  might  say  that  that  Is 
not  entirely  from  sleeping-car  operations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  your  manufacturing  operations  also? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Well,  I  will  put  it  this  way,  rather. 
Don't  take  down  what  I  first  said.  That  we  have  a  sleeping-car  business  and 
a  manufacturing  business. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  this  includes  all  of  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  includes  all  the  dividends  that  have  been  paid,  leaving 
out  the  question  of  where  the  dividends  came  from,  and  it  includes  the 
amount  of  dividends  paid  by  the  company  from  all  sources. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  the  stock  dividend  amounted  to  how  much  in  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  amounts  to  $64,000,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  make  approximately  $223,000,000  in  divi- 
dends? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  were  the  total  assets  of  the  Pullman  Co. 
behind  this  stock  issue  at  the  end  of  your  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  estimated  assets,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  requires,  of  course,  a 
segregation  of  things.  Here  is  a  complete  printed  statement  of  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  witness,  issued  by  the  Pullman  Co.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1914,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  total  of  the  assets? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  total  of  the  assets  is  $133,917,261.86. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  covers  how  many  years,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Since  1867;  48  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  let  me  see;  for  instance,  there  was  $36,000,000  in 
cash  paid  for  stock? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  With  that  little  explanation  I  made;  one  or  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  balances  of  accounts  and  part  of  which  is  surplus  and 
part  stock,  as  I  stated. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  there  was  $20,000,000  added  to  that,  I  believe  you 
stated,  when  the  Wagner  Co.  was  added? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  There  was  $78,000,000  added  before  that,  and  then  the  Wagner 
purchase  added  after  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  the  Wagner  purchase  amount  to? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Twenty  million  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  that  amount  was  paid  out  in  stock  for  the  Wagner 
property  ? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  your  incumbency  as  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany, Mr.  Lincoln,  were  you  in  close  touch  with  the  detail  of  operations  in  the 
car-service  department  ? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  we  think  \ve  have  a  pretty  good  staff,  you  know;  and  I 
naturally  depend  upon  the  staff  for  it.  Mr.  Garcelon,  I  think,  was  general 
superintendent  at  that  time.  He  has  now  retired  from  the  service.  I  saw 
Mr.  Garcelon  every  day  in  my  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  both  had  offices  in  the  Pullman  Building? 
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Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  duties  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  they  are  largely  advisory,  sir ;  I  retired  on  account  of 
ill  health,  when  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  perform  the  duties  of  president  ; 
I  could  not  do  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  meet  with  the  board  of  directors  from  time  to 
time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  preside  over  them? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  the  president  of  the  company  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  John  S.  Runnells. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  sta-te  to  the  commission  the  salaries  paid  to  con- 
ductors and  porters  when  you  first  became  an  officer  of  the  company. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  I  can  do  that.  [Witness  examines  papers.]  I  can  only 
tell  you,  sir,  indirectly,  because  I  have  not  here  a  memorandum  showing  what 
they  were  when  I  became  president,  which  was  in  1897.  In  1902  there  was  a 
raise  made  to  them  which,  I  think,  was  about  $5  a  month  in  each  schedule;  for 
instance,  $65  to  $70;  $70  to  $75.  In  1902  for  the  first  six  months'  service  the 
rate  was  made  $70  per  month,  and  I  think  that  was  increased  from  $65 ;  as  to 
the  others,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  have  no  data  here  to  give  the  exact  figures  at 
the  time  I  became  president. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  as  a  di- 
rector, do  these  conditions  of  employment  and  the  salaries  of  porters  and  con- 
ductors engage  your  attention? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  You  mean,  do  I  think  of  them? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  and  do  you  take  them  up  for  determination? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  discussed  them  in  the  board  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  had  some  thought  of  conductors  and  porters  as  well,  and  I  may 
as  well  say  frankly  that  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  raise  in  the  salaries  of 
conductors,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  very  easy 
duty,  and  we  have  a  great  many  applicants  for  the  places,  far  more  than  we 
have  vacancies.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  it  does  very  fully.  What  is  the  history  of  your  com- 
pany, as  it  came  under  your  observation,  with  reference  to  the  attempts  of  the 
men  working  for  you  to  organize  to  improve  their  conditions,  or  to  endeavor  to? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  never  heard  anything  of  it  until  this  investigation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  heard  there  was  any  attempt  to  organize? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir ;  not  in  all  my  time ;  not  the  slightest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  changes  have  there  been  in  salaries  paid  to  your  car- 
service  employees,  say,  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  exact  details  of  that  were,  I  think,  given ;  there  was,  I 
know,  an  increase  made  by  which  our  conductors  on  our  special  trains  get  $100 
a  month.  There  was  one  change  made,  of  which  I  have  not  the  details  here, 
of  a  month's  salary  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  good  service,  that  Mr.  Hungerford 
testified  to  as  to  the  details  of  that.  I  do  not  find  any  memorandum  of  other 
changes,  except  I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  the  conductor's  salary,  for  instance,  on 
such  a  train  as  the  Broadway  Limited  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  was 
made  $100  a  month  in  1895. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  value  of  your  capital  stock  at  the  present  time? 
I  believe  I  omitted  to  ask  you  that  question  when  we  were  on  that  topic. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  In  the  stock  market? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  what  is  it  listed  at  now? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  think  160,  or  something  like  that,  I  suppose ;  it  fluctuates. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  around  $150  and  $160? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes.    You  can  drop  it  10  points  by  selling  500  shares. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  may  assume,  I  suppose,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  company  when  there  was  any  financial  reason  why  a 
comfortable  living  wage  should  not  be  paid  to  its  employees? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  consider  $27.50  a  month  sufficient  to  enable  a  negro 
porter  to  maintain  himself  and  family  in  comfort  and  decency? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Absolutely  not.  I  want  to  say  that  situation  annoys  me  very 
much  indeed.  I  might  say  here  that  I  took  over  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pany in  1897,  after  it  had  been  running  for  30  years,  and  I  took  it  as  I  found  it, 
without  any  troubles  or  complaints  as  to  the  service,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
to  the  arrangement  as  to  those  particular  salaries— I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Pull- 
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man  settled  that  when  he  took  it  over  and  commenced  the  service,  not  in  suc- 
cession, but  while  a  part  of  the  sleeping  cars  were  in  service.  There  was  the 
Central  Transportation  Co. ;  there  was  a  sleeping-car  service  on  the  Erie ;  there 
was  probably,  but  I  am  not  sure,  a  sleeping-car  service  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford;  I  know  there  was  a  sleeping-car  service  back  in  1860;  I 
know  that  was  a  fact.  I  have  no  doubt  the  wages  fixed  by  Mr.  Pullman  at  that 
time  were  based  on  the  wages  paid  at  that  time;  but  they  were  considerably 
less  than  the  wages  paid  recently,  and  probably  were  then  $15  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  you  assumed  the  presidency  of  this  company,  was 
this  tipping  habit  as  widespread  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  it  has  always  been  widespread,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  everywhere. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  it  was  as  widespread  when  you  went  into  the 
office  of  the  presidency  as  it  is  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  I  do  not  know  the  facts, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  company  opposed  to  the  organization  among  its 
employees  of  unions? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  any  administration  likes 
to  deal  with  unions;  they  would  prefer  to  deal  with  their  employees  as  we 
deal  with  ours  in  the  Pulman  Co.  We  have  never  opposed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  formation  of  a  union  among  our  employees,  but  our  company  insists  on  its 
right  to  hire  and  discharge  its  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  your  com- 
pany has  employed  persons  to  go  among  its  employees  as  spotters  or  spies  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  desire  to  form  themselves  into  unions ;  and  upon 
acertaining  that  fact,  your  company  discharges  the  men? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  consider  the  policy  of  the  corporation  in 
discharging  men  who  attempted  to  organize  lawfully  to  better  their  conditions, 
and  requiring  of  them  absolute  loyalty  to  the  company,  of  course,  as  being  a 
proper  policy? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  If  that  was  all  there  was  in  it ;  no,  sir ;  I  would  not  think  it 
was;  I  should  think  that  would  depend  upon  the  character  and  acts  of  the 
man  who  was  doing  it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  did  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  his  desire  was  to  organize  all  of  the  men  in  the  car 
service  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  to  address  you  collectively — the  officers — to  act 
collectively  with  reference  to  the  fixing  of  their  wages  and  conditions,  would  you 
have  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Not  if  he  did  it  in  what  I  would  call  a  decent  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  that  if  an  offer  of  that  kind  was  made  to  your  com- 
pany, and  you  deemed  it  proper  and  the  executive  officer  of  the  company  denied 
that  right,  it  would  be  without  your  knowledge  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  has  not  occurred  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  be,  if  you  were  to  discover  that  such  a  thing 
was  occurring — what  would  be  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  do  not  know  what  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  would 
be.  I  *want  to  say  this,  that  I  fully  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  of  the 
employees  to  organize. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  general  questions,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  respect  to  the  way  this  matter  is  managed  so  far  as  your  porters  are 
concerned:  They  get  $27.50  a  month,  I  think,  so  far  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  is  the  minimum. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  they  are  supposed  to  supplement  that  in  order  to 
obtain  enough  to  support  their  families  on  from  tips  given  by  the  general 
public? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  put  it  this  way?  We  know  they 
do  get  it,  of  course. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  morals  and 
self-respect  of  employees  of  a  system  by  which  they  are  forced  to  accept  gratu- 
ities from  strangers  in  order  to  earn  a  living  wage? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  morals  of  the  porters  at  all ;  they 
would  get  the  tips  whatever  their  wages  were,  in  my  opinion,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  tips  are  given  by  passengers  on  Pullman  cars  to  these  porters  for 
services  which  are  not  in  the  course  of  the  Pullman  porter's  employment  at  all. 
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The  colored  race,  as  we  know,  were  subject  to  great  limitations  in  the  past 
to  obtain  employment  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
outside  of  what  you  might  call  the  learned  professions  that  they  got  into,  such 
as  the  clerical  profession  and  teaching,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, not  to  mention  others,  that  the  one  large  element  which  has  done  more 
to  uplift  them  is  the  service  in  the  Pullman  Co. ;  that  is  my  belief  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  their  service  in  the  Pullman  Co.  on  the  wage 
they  have  received  and  being  required  to  supplement  it  by  gratuities  has  done 
much  to  elevate  them? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  If  there  had  been  no  tips,  of  course,  their  wages  would  have 
to  be  paid  undoubtedly;  but  the  tips  are  paid  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  their  wages.  My  feeling  about  it  is,  if  you  increase  their  wages  without  in 
some  way  stopping  their  tips,  you  simply  make  a  larger  income  for  them,  and 
the  question  is  whether  that  is  desirable  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  might  earn  too  much? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  do  not  say  that;  but  I  conceive  you  might  easily  soon  have 
them  earning  more  than  skilled  labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  that  enter  into  your  consideration  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  keeping  their  pay  at  $27.50  a  month? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No ;  I  do  not  think  the  thing  has  ever  been  discussed  or  much 
thought  given  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  considered  this  particular  question  of 
pauperizing  human  beings  by  giving  them  gratuities? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  not  think  it  pauperizes  a  man  to  give  him  some- 
thing, for  instance,  that  he  does  not  earn,  or  that  you  are  not  required  to  give 
him? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  On  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  idea  is  that  most  of  the  tips 
given  to  the  porters  on  Pullman  cars  are  considered  by  the  passengers  as  hav- 
ing been  earned  by  them  for  extra  and  special  services  to  the  passenger ;  that 
is  my  belief  about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  the  company  make  it  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
porters  to  shine  the  passengers'  shoes? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  be  done  with  a  porter  who  consistently  re- 
fused to  shine  my  shoes  coming  here,  if  I  called  your  attention  to  it? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  believe  that  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Hungerford,  and  he 
said  it  never  had  arisen ;  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  are  expected  to  shine  the  shoes  of  every  passenger  in 
the  car  at  a  certain  hour  at  night? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  do  not  know  that  the  company  has  any  thought  about  it; 
I  expect  mine  to  be  shined  and  everybody  else  does,  and  we  tip  them  for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  consider  $70  a  month  as  a  sufficient  salary  to  en- 
able a  conductor  on  the  road,  for  the  length  of  time  they  are  on  the  road,  to 
maintain  himself  and  family  in  comfort? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  salary  lasts  for  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  really  a  trial 
salary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  $75  a  month? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That,  of  course,  is  not  a  large  salary,  but  that  does  not  last  long. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  read  the  budgets  that  were  put  into  the  record 
in  Chicago,  or  was  your  attention  called  to  it,  of  conductors  that  claimed  to 
have  made  certain  expenditures,  necessary  expenditures,  out  of  their  salary, 
and  where  they  lived  there?  One  of  these,  as  I  recall  it,  figuring  out  a  surplus, 
and  the  other  failing  to  do  so.  Did  you  read  that  record? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  was  that  long  document? 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  were  two  budgets  placed  in  the  record  by  former 
conductors  of  your  company  undertaking  to  give  what  it  cost  them  to  live. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  believe  I  saw  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Taking  the  territory  radiating  from  Chicago  and  the  lines 
of  your  company  from  which  you  are  familiar,  I  will  ask  you  what  you  think 
would  be  a  comfortable  living  salary  for  conductors  to  wear  the  uniform  and 
be  on  the  railroad  as  your  conductors  do? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  excused  from  answering 
that  question  as  you  put  it,  because  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  to  you  that 
I  thing  the  salaries  of  conductors  should  be  increased.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  probably  will  be  taken  up  by  our  board  of  directors  at  once,  and  I  would 
like  to  hold  uiy  views  until  after  a  discussion  in  our  meeting. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
salaries  of  these  men  were  too  low? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  several  years,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  salaries  were  hardly  big  enough. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  would  these  men  act  to  get  that  redress?  How 
would  you  expect  them  to  act  with  you  so  that  you  could  take  definite  action 
and  give  them  more,  if  you  have  been  thinking  that  yourself? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  If  they  would  come  to  see  an  officer  of  the  company,  I  would 
say  that  was  the  easiest  way  to  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  petitions  that  were  said  to  have  been  signed 
from  time  to  time  from  these  conductors,  asking  for  an  increase  in  pay  and 
calling  your  attention  to  other  grievances,  reached  your  hands  or  the  board 
of  directors? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir ;  not  my  hands,  and  I  don't  believe  the  board  of  direc- 
tors;  no;  not  the  board  of  directors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  it  require  action  of  the  board  of  directors  to  fix  the 
new  salary  schedule? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  would  think  it  would. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  don't  care  to  answer  the 
question  at  this  time  as  to  what  is  a  living  wage,  may  I  ask  you  when  it  is  con- 
templated to  take  up  this  matter  of  the  adopting  of  a  new  wage  schedule? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  have  no  idea  on  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  it  be  the  next  week  or  month  or  the  next  year? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  expect  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  the 
12th  instant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  a  matter  they  would  take  up  necessarily? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  yes;  primarily  at  least. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  members  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  There  would  be  six;  there  has  been;  there  was  a  death  two 
months  ago — that  leaves  five. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  have  any  objection  as  a  director  of  this  com- 
pany to  have  a  committee  selected  by  your  employees,  say  one  from  each  divi- 
sion, or  representation  which  they  might  think  best,  meeting  with  this  commis- 
sion and  presenting  their  views  as  to  what  their  wage  should  be,  and  the  facts 
upon  which  you  might  base  the  wage — in  case  there  was  an  increase — that  they 
ought  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Why,  of  course  not,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  waiting  upon  this  committee  that  actually  fixes 
the  wages? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  thought  you  said  this  commission? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No,  sir ;  on  your  executive  committee. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Was  I  wrong? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  may  have  called  it  a  commission — I  meant  your  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  To  have  a  delegation  meet  the  committee? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir ;  representing  the  men,  so  that  they  might  state  to 
you  what  it  costs  them  to  live  in  their  various  localities,  the  rent  they  have  to 
pay,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  see;  why,  I  have  no  objection  to  it;  it  is  rather  an 
awkward  way  of  doing  it,  still  I  suppose  it  can  be  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  you  suggest  as  being  the  least  awkward  way 
of  getting  men  before  you? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  To  have  any  committee  they  wish  to  meet  some  one  or  more 
officials  of  the  company  and  let  them  make  a  memoranda  and  present  it  to  the 
committee.  I  will  say  first  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  company  is  more 
closely  in  touch  with  conductors  and  porters  than  perhaps  has  been  known  to 
you.  We  have,  of  course,  Mr.  Hnngerford,  who  is  general  manager ;  he  has  an 
assistant  under  him  who  is  called  assistant  general  superintendent,  because  he 
was  general  superintendent ;  and  we  have,  then,  four — I  am  not  sure  but  what 
there  are  five,  but  four  certainly — superintendents,  so-called;  and  I  think  we 
have  45  district  superintendents  who  are  located  at  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  perform  the  business  of  the  company.  And  all  of  the  porters  and  con- 
ductors report  directly  and  are  personally  known  to  these  district  superintend- 
ents. The  district  superintendents  themselves  have,  90  per  cent  of  them,  been  in 
the  service  of  the  company  as  conductors,  I  believe.  Then  the  general  manager 
assembles  all  of  our  district  superintendents  at  Chicago  four  times  a  year  and 
confers  with  them  about  the  relations  of  the  company  as  exhibited^  in  their 
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office.  We  assume  that  from  that  they  gather  first  unto  the  district  superin- 
tendent a  great  deal  of  information  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  men,  and  from  the 
.district  superintendents,  who  I  hope  and  believe  are  in  great  sympathy  with 
the  men,  because  they  all  come  from  the  same  class — I  am  talking  about  con- 
ductors, of  course — and  these  men  come  and  talk  freely  with  the  general  man- 
ager. I  mention  that  merely  to  show  the  touch  we  try  to  keep  in  with  the 
service. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  this  general  statement  has  been  reiterated  time  and 
time  again  before  our  commission  during  the  past  year :  That  is,  that  the 
executive  officers  of  large  companies,  such  as  the  Pullman  Co.,  are  primarily 
interested  in  securing  dividends;  that  their  interests  are  in  seeing  not  that 
men  have  a  living  wage,  for  instance;  seeing  that  your  conductors,  as  applied 
to  your  company,  have  a  sufficient  wage,  is  contrary  and  antagonistic  in  a 
manner  to  the  other  duty  that  they  have,  of  returning  large  dividends  on  the 
investment,  where  so  much  goes  into  labor  cost-  So  now,  then,  we  get  a  case 
such  as  yours,  where  the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  men  have  attempted  to 
form  unions  and  formulate  their  demands,  and  have  been  discharged  there- 
for. We  are  not  passing  on  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but  it  is  conceded 
that  they  passed  petitions  around  the  country  calling  attention  to  what  they 
claim  was  their  price,  that  they  should  get  more  wrages,  and  objecting  to  their 
conditions,  and  that  they  were  turned  into  the  company,  and  now  it  seems 
that  these  petitions  have  never  reached  the  board  of  directors,  who  had  the 
final  word  of  fixing  their  salaries;  if  those  are  facts,  taking  that  question 
as  a  hypothetical  question,  do  you  not  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
persons  that  had  the  actual  say  and  responsibility  over  these  men  to  meei 
them  and  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  executive  officers? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  would  like  to  think  about  it.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
a  board  of  directors  together  for  such  a  meeting. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why,  don't  they  like  to  meet  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that,  but  I  know  I  would  find  it  very  hard 
to  get  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  to  listen  to — I  think  I  would,  as  a 
question  merely  of  convenience  of  the  board. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  conductors  have  you? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Between  2,000  and  2,500. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  many  porters';  6,500,  I  believe? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Between  6,000  and  6,500. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  probably  1,500  or  2,000  men 
going  into  the  service  each  year?  That  is,  that  it  takes  8,000  men  or  a  great 
many  over  8,000  men  per  year  to  keep  up  your  complement  of  6,500  men? 
Did  you  know  that? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  not  quite,  sir,  I  think. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  just  summoning  it  out  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes ;  I  had ;  Mr.  Hungerford  was  asked  how  many  porters  and 
how  many  conductors  there  were,  or  conductors  and  porters  were  appointed 
in  the  year  1913  and  the  year  1914,  and  he  replied  as  to  the  year  1913  that 
713  conductors  were  appointed.  That  would,  without  explanation,  seem  to  me 
that  was  done  because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the  6,500,  if  we  call  it  so, 
of  conductors 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Lincoln,  my  mind  got  on 
something  I  had  here,  and  I  did  not  catch  your  first  figure. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  the  first  figure  was  that  in  the  year  1913  there  were 
713  conductors  appointed,  and  the  implication  would  be  at  first  that  that  num- 
ber was  required  to  keep  the  number  of  conductors  up  to  6,500,  or  whatever 
is  the  figure;  of  course,  6,500  is  not  an  exact  figure  at  all,  but  it  is  the  ap- 
proximate number. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  porters;  we  wrere  speaking  of  conductors. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes;  2,500.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1913,  in  which  713 
conductors  were  appointed,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913  there  were  2,100  of 
our  conductors  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  one  year  or 
more.  So  those  713  were  not  appointed,  of  course,  to  keep  up  the  stock  of 
conductors  to  the  average  rate.  And  as  to  the  porters  in  the  year  1913,  there 
were  2,325  appointed.  At  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  5,883  porters  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  a  year  or  more.  So  those  men  were 
not  appointed  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  porters — that  is,  not  wholly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  were  they  appointed,  Mr.  Lincoln? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  They  were  appointed  for  extra  service  of  all  sorts.  They 
were — there  are  conventions,  and  all  over  the  United  States  there  are  many 
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things  going  on  for  which  extra  cars  are  put  on,  as,  for  instance,  for  the 
inauguration  ceremonies.  I  should  say  there  would  be  a  great  many  cars-- 
300  or  400  extra  cars — put  on  and  a  great  many  extra  porters  hired.  It  is 
that  sort  of  thing  that  makes  the  great  mass  of  appointments  among  those 
men.  There  are  a  great  many  being  put  on  right  now  for  the  California  travel. 
That  does  not  indicate  that  there  was  that  number  dropped  in  the  service,  of 
porters  and  conductors. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  this  compensation  for  the 
porters,  do  you  say  that  the  self-respect  of  the  man  is  not  degraded  in  any  way 
by  the  receiving  of  tips,  because  he  performs  a  service  to  somebody  else  for 
that? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  now,  then,  the  wage  you  pay  is  $27.50,  and  take  the 
case  of  a  porter  who  testified  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania,  that  you 
may  have  noticed ;  he  says  he  supplements  his  salary  so  that  it  brings  it  up  to 
about  $115  per  month. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  Limited? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  he  performs  all  the  work  as  exacted  by  your  company 
in  his  employment  for  $27.50  a  month  and  he  gets  $87.50  for  other  services  that 
he  performs  for  the  outside  public,  growing  out  of  his  service? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  the  Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  If  those  are  the  figures,  he  is  given  that  much,  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,  would  you  or  any  executive  officer  of 
the  company  make  any  such  arrangement  as  that  with  the  Pullman  Co. — that  is, 
that  you  would  take  a  diminished  amount  and  then  depend  on.  an  indefinite 
amount  to  be  given  you  by  outsiders? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  arrange- 
ment is  ideal  at  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  course,  its  executive  officers  would  not  think  of  it.  It 
is  done  because  the  man  is  on  what  might  be  called  a  low  social  scale,  and  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  of  the  negro  race? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  And,  well,  it  is  an  old  custom. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  an  old  custom? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  directors  or  the  officials  of  this  company  ever 
attempted  to  abolish  the  tipping  system? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  paid  these  men  $60  per  month 
out  of  the  earnings  of  this  company,  and  posted  notices  in  the  cars  that  you  had 
done  that,  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  this  company  that  these  men  should  not 
be  given  those  tips,  that  this  custom  would  still  continue? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  can  hardly  say.  I  think  you  would  have  great  trouble 
with  the  porters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  think  what? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  the  porters  would  be  very  much  troubled. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  think  the  porters  would  still  insist  on  their  getting 
the  money? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  so.    Oh,  I  can't  say,  sir.    It  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  that  there  is  a  widespread  criticism  of  the  Pullman  Co.  on  account  of  this 
tipping  system — that  the  public  thinks  these  men  would  starve  if  they  did  not 
give  the  men  the  money? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  I  never  heard  any  such  suggestion  as  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  heard  any? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  considering  the  salaries  of  your  car-service  employees, 
has  the  company  ever  taken  into  consideration  its  profits  as  having  any  bearing 
on  what  should  be  paid  to  the  men? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  never  had  to  take  that  into  consideration 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  I  think  not,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  are  that  are  permitted  for 
sleep  of  the  men  running  in  the  Pullman  Co.'s  service? 
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Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  is  one  of  the  details  of  operation  which  I  learned,  more 
than  in  any  other  way,  from  Mr.  Hungerford's  testimony.  You  refer  to  the  car- 
service  employees  ? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  the  car-service  employees. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  the  rules  of  the  company  are  not  exactly, 
if  I  understand  correctly  Mr.  Hungerford's  testimony,  and  strictly  adhered  to 
with  the  employees,  you  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  mean  that  as  efficient  services  can  be  expected 
from  men  who  are  given  from  one  to  four  hours'  sleep  for  one  or  more  nights 

in  succession 

to    Mr.  LINCOLN.  If  that  was  literally  complied  with,  I  do  not. 
r-   Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  has  it  to  be  literally  complied  with  or  place  the  men 
in  a  position  where  they  may  lose  their  position  if  they  go  to  sleep  on  duty? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No ;  I  don't  think  so,  as  to  sleeping  on  duty.  I  don't  think  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  book  are  raked  over  the  employees  nearly  so  much  as  it 
would  appear  from  the  book.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  fact.  Tljat  would  be  shown 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  number  of  men  that  go  through  the  year's  service  and 
get  their  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  amounted  last  year  to  three-fourths 
of  all  the  porters,  for  instance. 

>  Chairman  WALSH.  Has  an  appeal  ever  been  made  to  you,  either  as  president 
or  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  on  the  part  of  the  car-service  men  who 
who  have  been  discharged  for  attempting  to  organize? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  For  the  alleged  purpose  of  bettering  their  condition? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  an  appeal  ever  come  to  you  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany or  to  the  board  of  directors,  in  your  knowledge,  from  any  discharged  em- 
ployee claiming  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  executive  officials? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  have  had  letters — not,  I  don't  think,  from  porters — but 
I  have  had  letters  from  discharged  conductors  wishing  to  be  returned  to  service 
on  the  ground  that  they  happened  to  have  been  dismissed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  deduct  from  the  salaries 
of  the  porters  amounts  for  lost  linen  on  t-he  cars? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  To  a  certain  extent  I  do  so,  because  I  think  otherwise  the  loss 
of  linen  would  be  very  severe. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately,  how  much  is  collected  from  the  porters  per 
year  for  lost  linen? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  remember;  I  think  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Hungerford  in 
his  testimony. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  if  it  was  I  have  overlooked  it. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  My  impression  wa*s  that  it  was  $60,000  or  $70,000,  but  that  it 
did  not  begin  to  come  up  to  the  amount  of  the  loss  of  linen.  I  would  like  to  be 
very  careful  about  it 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Somewhere  about  $60,000  or  $70,000? 

Mr.  LINCOLN  (continuing).  But  it  is  in  Mr.  Hungerford's  testimony,  Mr. 
Chairman — the  amount. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  would  not  have  asked  you,  but  I  did  not  recall  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  If  it  is  not  in  there  it  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  If  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Hungerford's  testimony  I  wish  you  would 
make  note  of  that,  Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  And  have  furnished  the  total  amount  for  lost  linen  charged  to 
the  porters. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Certainly.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  it  is  in  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford's  evidence. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  $35,000,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  who  makes  the  contract  for  the  uniforms  for  the 
men? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  purchasing  agent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  who  is  the  purchasing  agent? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Mr.  Bowen,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Daniels? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Director  of  purchases,  we  call  it — Mr.  Bowen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  porters  and  conductors  required  to  pay  the  amount 
fixed  in  your  contract  price  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  they  been  buying  their  uniforms,  or  have 
you  been  requiring  the  men  to  buy  their  uniforms,  from  Marshall  Field  &  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  how  many  years? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No ;  I  don't  know.    It  is  a  good  many  years,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  Marshall  Field  estate  a  large  owner  of  stock  in  the 
Pullman  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  suppose  it  owns  any ;  I  don't  know  anything — the  Mar- 
shall Field  estate? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh !  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  You  know  that  the  Mar- 
shall Field  estate  and  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  are  quite  different  affairs,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  likely,  to  answer  that  question,  I  think  very  likely 
the  Marshall  Field  estate  owns  stock  in  the  Pullman  Co.,  because  Mr.  Marshall 
Field  did  own  stock  in  the  Pullman  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  Mr.  Chauncey  Keep  is  connected  with  the  Marshall 
Field  estate  as  a  trustee? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  estate ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  he  connected  with  Marshall  Field  £  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  With  that  corporation,  I  think  not. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  he  is  a  director  in  the  Pullman  Co.  also,  I  believe. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  he  been  a  director  in  the  Pullman  Co.  during  all  the 
time  the  men  have  purchased  their  uniforms  from  Marshall  Field  &  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  no,  sir;  Mr.  Keep,  he  is  one  of  our  newest  directors.  Do 
you  remember,  Mr.  Daniels? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Mr.  Keep  is  one  of  the  newest  directors,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  did  he  succeed,  if  you  can  recall  the  board  of  direc- 
tors ? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  would  have  to  think  back.  Well,  he  came  along  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Field,  for  instance. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  Mr.  Field  in  the  Pullman  Co.  at  the  time  this  contract 
was  made  with  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  he  a.  director  in  the  Pullman  Co.  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Weinstock  has  a  few  questions  he  would  like 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Let  me  ask  you  what  opportunity,  if  any,  is  there 
for  advancement?  What  opportunity,  for  example,  of  a  negro  porter  who 
shows  very  high  efficiency?  Is  there  any  provision 

Mr.  LINCOLN  (interrupting).  There  is  no  provision  in  our  service,  sir.  WTe 
have  no  place  to  put  him.  A  few  of  them,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  are  made 
porters  in  the  offices  of  district  superintendents.  I  asked  that  question,  and  they 
said  they  had  about  a  half  dozen  around  somewhere  here.  That  is  all  I 
know  of. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  it  is  sort  of  what  is  known  as  a  "  blind  alley  " 
job? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  taking  the  officials  of  the  company,  the 
district  superintendents  and  the  superintendents,  where  are  they  recruited 
from? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  They  are  from  the  conductors,  as  a  rule ;  also  their  assistants. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  About  how  many  are  there  of  such  officials  in  the 
company? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  have  no  data  about  that.  We  have  45  district  superin- 
tendences and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  office,  they  have  more  or  less  assist- 
ants. Their  offices,  are  open  day  and  night,  and  a  large  office  \vill  have  more  of 
them.  I  could  not  tell,  sir ;  I  have  not  a  list  of  that. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Well}  -could  you  tell  offhand,  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  any 
of  those  have  come  up  from  the  ranks,  and  how  many  have  been  appointed  from 
the  outside 
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Mr.  LINCOLN.  Mr.  Hungerford  testified  that  there  were  90  per  cent  of  them 
came  up  from  the  rank  of  conductors — had  been  appointed  from  the  ranks  of 
conductors. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So  there  is  some  possibility  of  promotion? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Among  the  conductors? 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Certainly,  sir. 

Commissioner,  WEINSTOCK.  The  chairman  was  discussing  the  question  of  tips 
and  asking  whether,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  wage  of  the  porter  was  raised  to  a 
living  basis,  you  thought  the  tips  would  still  be  paid ;  and,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  you  said  you  thought  tips  would  be  paid,  no  matter  what  wages  were 
given  ? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Some  tips  would  be  paid — some  at  least.  That  is  a  mere  matter 
of  guess  on  my  part,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  can  stop  a  great  many  of  the 
traveling  public  from  rewarding  a  porter  who  does  them  some  little  service, 
such  as  brushing  his  coat  and  some  little  service  like  going  on  errands  into 
other  cars  and  getting  a  dinner  seat  in  the  diner  and  getting  him  anything,  or 
buying  a  newspaper  from  the  outside 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  custom  in  most  of  the 
clubs,  if  not  all  private  clubs  of  the  country,  where  tips  are  forbidden  ? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes.  And  we  also  have  cards  sent  upon  the  approach  of  the 
holidays  asking  us  for  a  contribution  to  a  fund  for  tips  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  suppose  that  would  offset 
your  extra  month's  pay  that  the  company  wrould  allow  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  good  service? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  point  is  this,  that  all  the  clubs — I  won't  say  all  clubs,  but 
I  believe  I  belong  to  half  a  dozen  large  clubs,  and  I  think  I  get  a  formal  notice 
from  the  club  every  holiday  season  with  a  blank  card  requesting  my  subscrip- 
tion for  what  is  called  the  Christmas  fund  for  the  employees. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  I  happen  to  know  that  is  the 
custom;  but  to  offset  that  your  company  allows,  as  I  gather  from  the  state- 
ment, it  allows  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  month's  extra  pay  to  those  who  have 
made  a  good  record? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  think  it  was  done  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Commissioner.  I 
think  it  was  done  as  an  incentive,  as  you  please,  to  good  service. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  as  I  suppose  the  Christmas  gift  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  the  club  employee  is  likewise  offered  as  a  recognition  of  good 
service. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  was  told  the  other  day  that,  for  instance,  at  the  Chicago 
Club,  which  is  very  near,  as  everybody  here  knows,  to  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
that  we  have  considerable  difficulty  in  the  Chicago  Club  in  getting  the  waiters 
because  of  the  tips  at  the  hotel,  which  come  in,  and  none  come  in  in  the  club; 
and  that  we  have  considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so.  There  is  that  very  thing 
shown  right  there  on  that  street,  within  the  confines  of  one  block.  Whether 
tli at  is  done  by  the  clubs  as  a  tip,  or  whether  it  is  to  keep  the  service  of  the 
waiters,  I  don't  know,  sir.  When  I  say  "  the  waiters  "  I  mean  the  attendants 
in  the  club,  because  it  goes  to  everybody. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Lincoln,  what  happens  to  a  Pull- 
man employee  in  the  Pullman  service  if  he  is  accidentally  injured? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  that  was  gone  into  quite  elaborately  by  Mr.  Hungerf ord ; 
but  he  is  taken  care  of ;  oh,  he  is  taken  care  of. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  He  gets  compensation? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  the  exact  form  which  it  takes  I  would  not  like  to  attempt 
to  describe,  because  I  have  not  gone  into  detail  with  it.  I  think  Mr.  Hungerford 
went  into  it  quite  carefully,  but  it  is  a  very  elaborate  system.  It  is  hospital 
service  and  it  is  payment  of  his  wages  during  his  disability,  and  so  on. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  includes  sick  benefits? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  And  sick  benefits.  I  think  there  has  never  been  any  complaint 
by  anybody  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  in  the  event  of  his  being  killed  while  in  the 
service,  what  compensation,  if  any,  goes  to  his  family? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  There  is  none.  There  is  no  compensation  goes  to  his  family  by 
any  direction  of  the  company,  except  this,  it  is  the  conductors,  I  think,  who  have 
formed  an  association  among  themselves — I  believe  it  amounts  to  about  1,500 
men — in  which  upon  the  death  in  any  way  of  one  of  their  members  each  of 
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the  members  of  the  association,  if  you  please  to  call  it  such,  pays  in  $1  and 
the  Pullman  Co.  adds  5  per  cent  to  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  And  that  goes  to  the  family? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  yes.  As  to  compensation  under  the  State  laws,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that,  and  I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  As  you  know,  of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln,  there  are 
some  24  or  25  States  in  the  Union  now  that  have  come  under  what  is  known  as 
the  workmen's  compensation  act.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  Federal  law  except 
for  Federal  employees.  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Lennon? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Just  for  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Interstate-commerce  employees. 

Commissioner  WIENSTOCK.  One  for  Federal  employees  and  one  for  interstate- 
commerce  employees? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Oh,  that  is  workmen's  compensation? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Not  workmen's  compensation,  but  liability. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Oh,  he  can  get  no  compensation  without  bringing  suit 
at  common  law? 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  None  unless  he  makes  settlement  by  compounding. 
There  is  no  Federal  workmen's  compensation  law. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  I  see.  So  that  your  employees  are  thrown  upon 
the  generosity  of  their  fellow  workers  and  of  the  company? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  sir,  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  entirely 
ignorant  on  it. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Now,  what  would  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  Lincoln? 
This  commission,  of  course,  as  you  know,  is  endeavoring  to  get  the  best  judgment 
of  workers  and  employers  all  over  the  country  on  proposed  legislation  that 
will  tend  to  bring  about  a  more  harmonious  feeling  between  the  worker  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  employer  on  the  other.  We  have  discovered  in  our  investiga- 
tions that  one  of  the  underlying  causes  for  industrial  unrest  is  industrial  acci- 
dents ;  and  that  it  has  further  been  forced  upon  our  attention  in  our  hearings  all 
over  the  country  that  the  workmen's  compensation  law  that  has  been  enacted  in 
24  or  25  States  tends  to  minimize  this  industrial  unrest  and  remove  one  of  the 
causes  of  irritation,  one  of  the  causes  of  friction,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent or  minimize  the  number  that  fall  below  the  poverty  line  because  of  acci- 
dents ;  and  to  that  degree  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  wherever  it  has  been 
adopted  and  carried  out  intelligently,  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  injured 
worker  and  an  advantage  to  the  employer  and  an  advantage  to  the  State 
generally.  What  would  be  your  judgment  about  a  Federal  workmen's  com- 
pensation that  would  apply  to  interstate-commerce  employees  and  that  would 
insure  them  and  their  dependents  compensation  in  the  event  of  temporary  or 
permanent  injury  or  death  on  the  part  of  the  worker? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  that,  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  a  subject  I  had  not  con- 
sidered. I  should  start  out  feeling  in  a  very  friendly  way  toward  it,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  are  the  arguments  for  or  against  it.  I  have  never  studied  it  or 
considered  it.  We  have  in  our  own  company  so  seldom  any  accidents  in  our 
cars — that  is  a  fact,  very  curious  fact,  but  true — that  that  has  never  been  very 
much  of  a  practical  question  with  us  as  a  corporation. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  should  rather  dislike  to  answer  that  question  without  hearing 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  My  attitude  toward  it  would  be  friendly,  to  start 
with. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  The  only  arguments  that  have  been  offered  against 
it,  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  employers'  side  is  that  it  puts  an  added  burden  upon 
the  industry.  That  has  been  offset  by  the  fact  that  it  relieves  the  employer 
of  serious  burdens,  and  relieves  him  of  annoyances,  and  relieves  him  of  loss  in 
the  event  of  suits  at  law. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  So,  that,  take  it  in  California,  for  example.  A  year 
ago  there  were  98  per  cent  of  the  employers  who  were  opposed  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  but  to-day  there  are  98  per  cent  in  favor  of  it  after 
seeing  how  it  operates. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  sir,  that  is  very  strong  argument.  I  should  say  that  the 
judgment  of  98  per  cent  would  overturn  my  view  if  I  did  not  start  out  with 
them. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Then,  in  your  present  frame  of  mind,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
you  see  no  objections  to  a  Federal  workmen's  compensation  act? 
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Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir ;  not  in  my  present  frame  of  mind,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  You  would  rather  look  upon  it  in  a  friendly  way? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  would  start  out  to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  wants  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  Clover  Club.  In  fixing 
the  wages  of  the  servants  in  your  clubs  do  you  know  of  any  instances  where 
the  wages  of  these  men  is  lowered  on  account  of  this  Christmas  fund  or  kept 
down? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  no. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  is  not  a  wage  factor  in  your  club? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  not  at  all. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  fact  is  that  the  house  committee  in  arranging 
that,  in  providing  for  a  rule  that  there  will  be  no  tipping  in  the  club,  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  what  it  will  have  to  pay  as  wages  if  it  desires  to  keep 
desirable  employees,  they  will  take  that  into  consideration — the  fact  that  they 
get  no  tips? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  The  entertainment  of  the  club,  as  far  as  I 'know — and  I  think 
I  know  a  little  about  it,  because  I  have  been  on  committees  in  clubs  as  to  com- 
parative wages  of  waiters 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  they  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  they  at  other  places  get  tips  and  they  bar  them  there,  and  they  will  have 
to  equalize  wages  that  they  get  other  places  to  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  They  invite  men  to  come  as  waiters  upon  a  certain 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  And  they  don't  come  unless  that 
wage  will  equalize  what  they  will  get  at  other  places  by  a  similar  wages  and 
tips  accompanying,  is  that  true  as  a  general  proposition? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  sir;  I  suppose  they  want  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  no  doubt. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  testifying  to  the  wages  of  these  porters,  you 
used  the  phrase,  that  whatever  the  wage  might  be,  tips  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  might  be  given  anyway? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  feel  so ;  I  have  no  personal  doubt  about  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  also  testified  that  if  tips  were  abolished  the 
company  would  have  to  raise  its  wages  to  keep  its  men? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  that  is  the  case  and  you  are  now  paying  $27.50 
per  month,  sliding,  say  to  a  man  23  years  in  your  service — one  testified  before 
us  in  Chicago,  produced  by  your  own  company,  by  the  way,  that  he  was  getting 
$28.40  after  that  many  years'  service — if  that  man  was  getting  $30  a  month, 
and  you  were  compelled  to  pay  him  $60  a  month  if  the  tips  were  abolished,  are 
not  the  stockholders  of  the  Pullman  Co.  the  real  tip  takers? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  As  a  mathematical  proposition,  that  would  be  so. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  You  really  are  capitalizing  the  tipping  system  on 
your  road  by  keeping  the  wages  low? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  is  not  necessarily  so ;  the  tips  would  be  paid,  anyhow. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  if  they  are  accepted  you  believe  in  the  cor- 
poration getting  them  in  place  of  the  coon? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  say  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  only  taking  that  as  it  works  out.  Have  you 
ever  figured  up  what  \vould  be  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  money  that  it 
takes  to  pay  that  6,500  porters  $30  a  month,  which  is  about  your  present  rate, 
$60  a  month? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  is  a  matter  of  paper  and  pencil. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  A  couple  of  million  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  It  would  be  $30  a  month. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  For  6,500  men? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Would  be  $360  a  year  for  6,500  men. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Two  million  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Something  like  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  would  make  a  very  material  difference  in  the 
surplus  or  dividend  rate? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  the  question  really  resolves  itself  into  econ- 
omics pure  and  simple? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  It  would  be  approximately  that,  of  course. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  the  reason  underlying? 
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Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  not  started  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, of  course.  It  is  a  situation  which  we  found,  you  know,  and  I  might  say 
it  is  a  situation  on  which  the  rates  to  the  public  on  Pullman  car  service  was 
based. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  probable  that  it  had  its  foundation  in  a 
condition  that  existed  before  the  60's  when  certain  railroad  companies  owned 
their  brakemen,  I  mean  in  fee;  they  had  bills  of  sale  for  their  brakemen,  I 
know  two  railroads  that  did  that? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  see.     [Laughs.] 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  This  is  something  of  a  parallel,  only  the  employer 
is  less  responsible  than  the  owner  is.  [Witness  laughs.]  In  the  total  that  you 
gave  of  dividends  that  were  paid  by  this  company,  you  did  not  include  the 
stock  dividends? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  mentioned  them  as  stock  dividends. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  in  the  total  of  dividends  paid,  you  did  not 
include  the  amount  of  the  stock  dividends  which  were  issued  as  new  capital? 
I  understand  your  reply  that  you  did  not? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  mentioned  the  figures  of  $159,000,000,  which  was  cash 
dividends. 

Chairman  WALSH.  He  gave  them  both. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  you  included  that,  be- 
cause they  are  really  another  form  of  dividend? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Oh,  certainly.  But  that  was  not  made  entirely  out  of  the 
sleeping-car  company  service. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  suppose  there  was  a  stage  when  it  was  made  out 
of  land  profits? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Not  much. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  When  you  owned  the  town? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  would  like  to  have  you  pay  us  what  we  lost  in  that  town. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  perfectly  competent  to  pay  it;  I  am  getting 
a  good  wage  on  this  commission. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Commissioner,  on  that,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  during  the  period  which  ended  on  July  31,  1915,  the  amount  of  profits  of 
the  company  which  have  gone  into  stock,  into  this  stock  surplus  and  dividends, 
was  $161,000,000,  which  differs  from  my  reply  of  $159,000,000,  which  results 
from  some  difference  in  figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  $161,000,000. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Very  well,  sir;  and  at  the  same  time  the  manufacturing  and 
miscellaneous  earnings  were  $68,000,000,  so  that  manufacturing  produced  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  My  question  was  based  on  the  fact  that  surplus 
and  dividends  come  from  practically  the  same  source,  but  called  by  a  different 
name,  and  distributed  in  different  forms  when  represented  by  a  stock  dividend. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Did  your  company  increase  its  stock  when  it  pur- 
chased the  Mann  Boudoir  Car  Co.? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  What? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  Mann  Co. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir.  What  we  did  in  that  case,  years  ago,  we  did  not  in- 
crease our  stock ;  we  paid  that  in  cash. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  that  company  had  no  plant  except  its  rolling 
stock  and  patents? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No ;  some  trivial  things,  not  of  any  consequence.  I  don't  know. 
Was  that  Ludlow?  Did  it  belong  to  it?  I  think  I  may  answer  that  they  had 
no  plant. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Their  cars  were  built  on  contract? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  suppose  Barney  £  Smith  did  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Did  you  utilize  them  in  your  own  business  or  dis- 
pose of  them  elsewhere? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That  is  before  my  time,  but  I  think  we  used  them  a  little  and 
destroyed  them. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  were  not  sold  abroad? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  No,  sir ;  but  that  was  before  my  time. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  for  the  good 
relations  in  the  property  that  90  per  cent  of  your  district  superintendents  and 
their  assistants  come  from  the  ranks? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  so,  sir. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSOX.  Is  it  a  historical  as  well  as  an  operating  truth 
that  the  most  merciless  overseer  is  the  one  that  comes  out  of  the  ranks  of  those 
he  oversees? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  sir,  I  have  no  basis  on  which  to  discuss  that  subject;  I 
don't  think  that  is  correct ;  I  don't  think  it  is  correct  in  our  company,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  not  applying  it  on  the  historical  or  industrial 
basis  of  your  company,  but  applying  it  in  general. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  so.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  being 
a  fact  in  my  observation,  if  I  may  say  it  that  way. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  average  I  am  going  somewhat  on. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  You  were  thinking,  for  instance — I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  not 
asking  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON-.  Sure;  ask  it. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  On  the  question,  for  instance,  of  appointing  officers  of  the 
Army  out  of  the  noncommissioned  rank ;  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Praise  be,  I  have  had  no  experience  in  that  line. 
I  am  taken  from  the  ranks  of  my  own  craft,  where  railroad  officers  are  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  conductors.  As  a  rule,  until  they  get  settled — that  is,  until 
they  light — we  have  more  difficulty  with  that  class  of  officials  than  with  almost 
any  of  the  others.  They  know  too  much  or  require  too  much ;  I  don't  know 
which. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Can  you  readily  grasp  that  that  might  be  the  case? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  can  see  an  individual  case  where  that  might  be  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Individual  cases  are  what  make  up  the  whole. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  If  there  are  enough  of  them. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  standard  of  education  does  the  porter  have  to 
meet  in  order  to  be  employed? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  have  never  heard  of  it ;  but  of  course  he  must  read  and  w^rite. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  And  that  you  think  is  all?  Do  you  require  a  physical 
examination? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  don't  know  about  that.  As  a  fact,  they  are  employed,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  by  the  district  superintendents,  and  just  how  far  they  examine 
them  I  don't  know;  I  can't  answer  that.  I  no  doubt  think  he  would  want  to 
see  the  negro  that  was  healthy,  and  would  not  want  him  if  he  was  not,  and 
was  cleanly,  and  could  read  and  write,  to  the  extent  enough  anyway  to  keep 
checks. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  commission  has  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  industrial  unrest.  You  have 
to  do  with  large  financial  affairs  and  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
people.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  underlying  causes? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  That,  of  course,  is  a  very  large  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  special  opinion? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  would  rather  be  excused  from  answering  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  recognize  that  there  is  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  There  is  undoubtedly  unrest.  So  far  as  it  comes  to  me,  it  is 
that  employees  want  more  pay,  and  I  don't  blame  them  for  wanting  more  com- 
pensation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  that  an  underlying  cause  would  be  that 
the  employers  did  not  meet  with  their  working  people  and  take  them  into  their 
confidence  and  treat  with  them  and  argue  with  them  as  to  their  conditions  of 
employment  and  wrages  and  hours,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  would  not  think  that  would  be  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  cause  of  industrial  unrest, 
when  a  large  employer  simply  sits  down  with  a  board  of  directors,  and  he  sits 
and  fixes  the  wages  or  the  hours  of  employment,  and  sets  the  standard  for 
working  people  without  them  having  anything  to  say  in  it,  that  that  is  not 
what  causes  that  unrest? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  have  never  heard  it  given  as  one,  is  all  I  can  say.  I  have 
never  studied  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  believe  the  question  was  asked  as  to  whether 
there  was  any  future  for  the  negro  porter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Pull- 
man service  is  there  not  a  constant  advancement  from  an  extra  porter  to  a 
man  on  a  regular  run,  and  as  his  age  and  his  service  increases  he  keeps 
progressing  to  the  better  runs  all  of  the  time? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  suppose  that  is  so.  I  was  thinking  that  the  commission  had 
in  mind  outside  of  the  rank  of  porters.  There  is  no  service  for  him,  except  as 
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a  porter  in  the  service.  He  gets  the  schedule  that  Mr.  Hungerford  gives.  Of 
course,  that  brings  up  the  question,  no  doubt,  if  the  best  porter  gets  on  what 
they  call  the  best  run. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  where  their  layover  is  at  home  nights,  and 
they  are  away  from  home  a  minimum  time,  and  their  compensation  is  greater 
than  on  some  other  run? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Commissoner  O'CONNELL.  When  we  had  our  hearing  in  Chicago,  I  asked  one 
of  your  porters  that  appeared  before  our  commission,  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  your  company  for  many,  many  years,  on  one  of  the  good  runs  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  one  of  their  best  runs.  I  asked  him  if  laws  were  en- 
acted to  make  it  prohibitive  and  illegal  to  accept  tips,  what  would  have  been 
the  result,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  reply  was,  "  There  would  be  no  porters  to 
take  the  cars  out."  If  that  law  was  enacted,  in  your  opinion  what  would  be 
the  result? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  You  mean,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  an  effective  law  was  enacted? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes,  sir ;  effective  interstate  and  otherwise? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Of  course,  the  porters  would  have  to  be  paid  a  living  wage, 
no  doubt ;  there  would  be  no  two-minute  case  in  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  answered  a  question  from  the  chairman,  and 
you  stated,  in  your  opinion,  there  should  be  a  certain  increase  in  the  wages  of 
conductors? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Some  increase. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  used  the  word  certain  in  an  uncertain  sense. 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  you  failed  to  answer  the  other  question  that 
went  in  that,  do  you  believe  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
the  porters,  also? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  our  system. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  that  direction? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  questions  were  asked  you  on  the  compensa- 
tions to  employees  injured.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  company  takes  the  in- 
variable position  that  your  employees  injured  in  train  accidents  must  look  to 
the  railway  company  for  recovery? 

Mr.  LINCOLN.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  If  you  will  let  me  consult  our 
general  solicitor,  I  might  answer  it;  but  I  can  not  answer  it  without  consulta- 
tion with  our  legal  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Daniels  might  answer  it,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  liability  in  every  case  is  the  liability 
of  the  railroad  company.  They  always  have  an  action  against  the  railroad 
company,  and  one  recovered  against  the  Reading  the  other  day  for  $14,000. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  you  are  not  assuming  their  liability? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Unfortunately,  we  do  in  some  cases.  We  paid  the  Reading 
judgment.  That  voucher  went  out  on  the  day  I  started  for  here. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Unfortunately  for  the  company.  I  would  not  be 
uncharitable  enough  to  say,  Start  again. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  If  the  railway  company  assumes  the  liability,  why 
would  your  company  be  called  upon  to  reimburse  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  That  'is  a  matter  that  has  to  do  with  the  making  of  our  con- 
tract. When  I  first  consulted  Mr.  Pullman,  in  1895,  about  being  employed  with 
his  company  he  said :  "  We  are  a  large  company,  but  with  the  railroads  of  the 
country  we  are  the  tail  that  the  dog  wags.  The  strong  railroads  require  in- 
demnities from  us  and  others  do  not.  The  impracticability  all  over  the  country 
in  these  compensation  laws  is  what  they  make  us  pay  when  of  necessity  the 
railroad  has  the  accident  that  we  do  not  produce. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  In  your  judgment  and  opinion,  would  it  be  a  good 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  company  and  the  workers  if  there  was  a 
Federal  compensation  law  along  the  line  of  the  existing  State  laws? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  think  both  the  State  and  Federal  laws  are  an  injustice  to  the 
Pullman  Co.,  because  they  compel  us  to  pay  for  wrhat  another  man  does ;  that  is, 
the  railroad  company.  We  in  some  instances  had  to  indemnify  the  railroad 
companies,  and  in  others  it  does  not  require  us  to  do  so. 

Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  a  Federal  compensation  law  on  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  That  would  be  giving  an  opinion  for  or  against  the  railroad 
companies.  I  say  it  is  not  just  to  the  Pullman  Co.,  and  I  don't  want  to  speak 
for  the  railroad  companies. 
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Commissioner  WEINSTOCK.  Speaking  as  a  member  of  society  and  having  the 
general  public  at  heart? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  The  railroad  companies  would  not  think  I  was  speaking  that 
way.  I  don't  want  to  offend  the  railroad  companies  with  the  tail  that  the  dog 
wags. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Lincoln ;  you  may  be  excused  permanently 
now. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  T.  BOTTRKE. 

I  will  state  that  I  omitted  to  tell  that  Mr.  Williams  told  me  that  the  settle- 
ment of  $500  had  been  made  because  that  owing  to  their  experience  of  a  some- 
what like  nature  the  company  had  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
judge  or  jury  who  would  favor  the  corporations.  I  had  asked  them  at  the  time 
the  charges  were  made  to  take  it  into  open  court,  and  I  felt  that  I  would  then 
get  the  vindication  I  seek. 


STATEMENT  OF  PULLMAN  CONDTTCTOBS. 

(Page  1.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
To  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS: 

DEAR  SIR:  In  laying  the  following  facts  before  you  we  are  only  making  an- 
other of  our  many  efforts  to  get  a  living  wage,  improve  our  working  conditions, 
and  get  placed  on  a  footing  with  our  brother  railroad  men,  where  we  can  get 
fair  treatment,  better  pay  for  work  actually  done,  and  relief  from  persecutions 
from  petty  officials. 

Our  scale  of  wages  follows : 

Per  month. 

First  6  months $70 

Second  6  months 75 

First    year 80 

Second  to  fifth  year 85 

Fifth  to  tenth  year 90 

Then   indefinitely 95 

A  few  runs  pay  $100  per  month.  One  uniform,  including  cap,  per  year  costs 
us  $19.50.  After  10  years  of  service  one  free  uniform  per  year  is  furnished  us. 
At  the  end  of  each  year,  if  our  record  is  perfect,  we  get  the  extra  check.  That 
means  if  our  salary  is  $70,  our  extra  check  is  $70;  if  our  salary  is  $80,  the 
check  is  $80,  etc.  If  our  record  is  assessed  5  days  it  can  be  erased  by  a  6 
months'  clear  record;  10  days  can  be  erased  by  a  9  (page  2)  months'  clear 
record ;  15  days  can  not  be  worked  out.  So,  if  an  employee  has  been  penalized 
15  days  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  the  most  exemplary  conduct  and  perfect 
service  for  the  ensuing  12  months  will  fail  to  procure  that  coveted  check. 

A  .conductor  is  now  required  to  take  10  days'  schooling,  for  which  he  is 
allowed  pay  at  the  rate  of  $70  per  month.  During  this  period  of  10  days  he 
is  taught  the  different  forms  of  tickets ;  reports ;  passes ;  rates ;  heating,  light- 
ing, and  ventilation  of  cars,  of  which  there  are  from  five  to  seven  different 
kinds ;  how  to  "  make  down  "  beds  and  put  them  away.  He  is  required  to  know 
the  duties  of  the  porter  as  well  as  his  own.  He  is  not  taught  nor  shown  one 
single  thing  about  railroad  tickets,  although  in  95  per  cent  of  the  runs  he  is 
required  to  take  up  railroad  tickets  and  is  held  strictly  responsible  for  them, 
as  they  are  in  his  possession  until  taken  up  by  last  train  conductor  handling 
his  car  or  returned  to  passenger  upon  reaching  destination.  He  must  see  and 
know  that  every  railroad  ticket  is  properly  routed  over  the  roads  his  cars  go, 
the  same  amount  of  care  being  exercised  in  taking  up  railroad  passes.  Many 
Pullman  conductors  have  had  the  experience  of  picking  up  train  conductors 
who  were  unable  to  properly  get  their  portion  (page  3)  of  the  long  coupon 
tickets,  and  the  Pullman  conductor  has  to  go  to  their  assistance,  which  he 
does  willingly,  feeling  that  his  own  company  would  require  him  to  do  this  work 
which  he  is  not  supposed  to  do. 
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This  company  was  recently  called  to  task  by  the  State  of  California  for 
small  wages  paid  its  men  in  the  train  service,  and  the  assertion  made  by  one 
of  our  highest  officials  that  we  (the  conductors)  were  classed  as  common 
laborers,  is  enough  to  make  every  man  with  a  bit  of  pride  left  rise  up  and 
yell,  "  liar."  We  claim  no  man  can  intelligently  perform  the  services  required 
of  conductors  on  Pullman  sleeping  cars  without  being  educated  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  politeness,  patience,  diplomacy,  and  humility.  The  general 
patron  of  Pullman  cars  knows  that  the  slightest  complaint  made  to  the  general 
offices  will  bring  a  storm  down  on  the  head  of  the  employee,  not  to  speak  of 
statement  after  statement  he  is  compelled  to  write.  We  claim  to  have  more 
complicated  and  a  greater  variety  of  reports  than  the  train  conductor.  We  have 
more  complaints  to  adjust,  which  require  politeness,  patience,  and  diplomacy 
than  the  train  conductor,  and  which  no  common  laborer  who  is  versatile  enough 
to  succeed  as  truck  driver  or  street  cleaner  could  accomplish.  And  woe  to  the 
conductor  who  is  unable  to  pacify  the  passenger  who  has  been  peeved  by  a 
mistake  made  in  selling  him  his  ticket,  defective  car  heating,  faulty  ventilation, 
etc.  Every  conductor  has  had  the  experience  of  (page  4)  dealing  with  one 
passenger  who  complains  of  the  heat  and  one  who  complains  of  the  cold  on  the 
same  car.  Could  the  truck  driver,  the  street  cleaner,  or  even  the  man  of  good 
average  intelligence,  but  inexperienced  in  handling  all  classes  of  travelers, 
pacify  these  peevish  dispositions,  have  them  in  a  sweet  humor  before  alighting 
from  car,  and  ready  and  willing  to  swear  that  the  Pullman  Co.  is  so  absolutely 
perfect  to  the  smallest  of  details  that  they  must  tell  all  their  friends? 

We  have  "  better  service,"  "  better  service  "  poured  into  us  by  the  broadside 
in  meetings,  circular  letters,  order  books.  We  all  make  a  tremendous  effort 
to  keep  down  complaints  by  giving  this  better  service.  We  are  told  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  this  method  of  travel  popular,  pleasant,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
profitable  to  our  employers.  We  are  paid  $70  and  $80  for  this  service.  We 
pay  $19.50  for  a  uniform  that  must  come  from  the  Marshall  Field  Co.,  and  which 
must  be  kept  clean,  pressed,  and  repaired,  adding  considerable  to  the  above 
figure.  We  must  pay,  while  away  from  our  home  district  for  meals  on  high- 
priced  diners  and  equally  high-priced  railroad  eating  houses,  the  prices  they 
ask.  We  generally  find,  if  we  satisfy  a  healthy  appetite,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  railroad  company  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1.  We  must  pay  75  cents  and  $1 
for  hotel  accommodations,  where  a  bed  in  a  car  is  not  available  and  (page  5) 
where  company  has  no  sleeping  quarters.  We  are  away  from  home  a  week,  two 
weeks,  or  a  month,  and  no  small  item  is  the  laundry  bill.  Add  to  this  the 
dependent  family,  or  mother,  father,  or  sister  back  home.  We  are  receiving 
$70  and  $80  per  month  from  one  of  the  richest  corporations  in  the  world  and 
giving  value  received  in  intelligent,  painstaking  service.  At  the  above  salary 
we  are  able  to  live.  Nothing  more  can  be  said.  The  strictest  economy  fails 
to  leave  us  anything  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day.  Half  of  our  salary  to  enable 
us  to  work  and  half  to  pay  expenses  back  home.  This  conductor  is  the  employee 
looked  to  to  smooth  the  rough  edges,  to  make  it  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  they 
\vill  make  their  next  trip  on  a  Pullman  car.  It  is  a  common  laborer's  wage 
but  not  his  work. 

Another  illustration :  The  conductor  on  a  run  of  from  three  to  five  days  and 
nights  of  continuous  service  will  average  three  to  five  hours'  sleep  each  night. 
While  awake,  whether  tired  or  sleepy,  he  must  maintain  that  cheeful,  smiling 
countenance  at  all  times.  While  asleep  he  is  held  just  as  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  may  happen  as  if  he  were  awake.  This  is  certainly  a  great  strain 
and  wearing  on  the  physical  make-up  of  a  man.  Seventy,  seventy-five,  and 
eighty  dollars  per  month  is  the  compensation  for  being  able  to  handle  three  to 
eight  cars  of  this  company  on  a  three  to  five  day  and  night  trip.  Naturally  a 
man  (page  6)  being  awake  so  many  hours  out  of  each  24  and  having  to  travel 
the  entire  length  of  from  three  to  eight  long  Pullman  cars  a  great  many  times, 
has  no  trouble  in  carrying  a  healthy  appetite.  On  a  $70  to  $80  salary  how  much 
do  you  suppose  he  can  humor  this  appetite  in  high-priced  diners  and  station 
lunch  rooms?  The  prices  mentioned,  viz,  50  cents,  75  cents,  and  $1,  represent- 
ing amounts  we  pay  for  our  meals  en  route,  are  characterized  "  rates  " ;  that 
is,  we  are  paying  a  little  less  than  the  passenger.  We  are,  many  times,  forced 
to  pay  the  full  rate  and  then  the  conductor,  this  "  perfectly  satisfied  "  employee 
of  a  most  generous  corporation,  feels  that  a  small  period  of  fasting  and  ex- 
tremely light  lunch  will  restore  his  overworked  stomach  to  normal. 

Our  company  requires  each  conductor  to  furnish  a  bond  of  $400  which 
they,  the  company,  pay  for  themselves.  Sleeping-car  porters  are  not  bonded, 
yet  they  are  put  in  entire  charge  of  cars  from  starting  point  to  end  of  run,  and 
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to-day  some  of  the  most  desirable  runs  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  are 
operated  by  porters.  The  porter  running  in  charge  of  a  sleeping  car  receives 
$42.50  per  month,  and  when  he  is  on  a  car  handled  regularly  by  a  Pullman  con- 
ductor he  receives  $27.50  per  month.  At  the  periodical  meetings  held  wherein 
porters  and  conductors  are  lectured  on  "better  service  "  and  generally  (page  7) 
presided  over  by  district  superintendents  and  higher  officials,  the  porters  are 
continually  reminded  that  their  nickels,  dimes,  and  quarters  received  as  tips 
from  passengers  depend  on  themselves.  They  are  urged  to  greater  activity  to 
procure  more  and  larger  tips.  Why?  To  keep  down  dissatisfaction  on  their 
part,  and  the  public  is  asked  to  pay  this  additional  toll.  The  company  won't 
pay  it.  The  public  must.  Without  the  public's  assistance  the  porter  could  not 
exist.  No  passenger  may  expect,  after  buying  a  ticket  for  a  Pullman  car, 
to  get  much  service  from  a  porter  on  his  second  trip  if  he  fails  to  bestow  the 
tip  on  the  first  trip. 

Your  railroad  tickets  are  in  possession  of  these  irresponsible,  unbonded 
porters,  whose  only  obligation  to  the  company  is  to  be  'careful  enough  to  hold 
their  jobs,  whose  only  incentive  to  honesty  is  the  fear  of  being  discharged,  as  he 
knows  that  is  the  extreme  punishment  he  can  receive.  This  porter  "  running  in 
charge  "  is  in  complete  charge  and  authority  on  this  car — is  up  and  awake  all 
night  back  and  forth  through  this  car  where  your  mother,  wife,  or  sister  is  alone 
occupying  a  berth.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  worst  punishment  meted  out  to  him — 
and  he  knows  it  only  too  well — lor  an  offense  against  the  passengers  or  dishonest 
act  is  dismissal,  and  to  judge  from  the  expressions  of  many  «>f  them,  it  is  to  be 
expected  and  has*been  expected — they  feel  they  have  not  lost  much,  as  most 
any  kind  of  wTork  will  pay  a  (page  8)  better  salary  than  this,  where  they  are 
forced  to  pay  for  any  and  all  losses  that  occur  from  equipment  of  cars.  I  would 
jisk  the  Pullman  traveler  how  many  cases  of  return  of  articles  lost  on  Pullman 
sleeping  cars  he  has  heard  of?  If  one  could  afford  the  experiment,  let  him  leave 
an  article  of  value  about  the  car — an  article  without  marks  of  identification. 
He  might  recover  possession  of  it  and  he  might  not.  Suppose  you  were  the  loser, 
and  knowing  the  working  conditions  of  the  employees  on  this  car,  would  you 
not  feel  that  the  policy  of  this  company  in  making  this  porter  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  earn  him  enough  to  give  him  enough  to  live  on  places  him  in  a 
position  where,  he  is  not  to  blame?  I  doubt  if  the  matter  has  ever  been  placed 
before  the  public  in  this  light  before,  but  wish  to  assure  you  these  are  the  bare 
facts.  One  of  the  authors  of  this  note  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  position 
in  one  of  our  largest  districts  where  he  had  occasion  to  handle  considerable 
correspondence  relative  to  losses  on  cars,  and  we.  speak  from  knowledge  wrhen 
we  say  the  recovery  of  valuable  articles  is  far  outnumbered  by  their  nonre- 
covery.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two  following  thoughts, 
but  they  come  to  mind :  We  read  so  much  about  the  small  salaries  paid  bank 
employees  wTho  handle  large  sums  of  money — the  argument  in  favor  of  better 
pay  being  that  with  a  satisfactory  salary  he  will  not  yield  to  temptation. 
Human  nature  is  the  same  the  world  over.  Here  is  (page  9)  the  irresopnsible, 
unbonded  porter — salary  $27.50  and  $42.50  per  month — amounts  often  being 
deducted  for  losses — in  entire  charge  of  a  car  where  passengers  are  soundly 
sleeping — baggage,  jewelry,  money  running  into  the  thousands,  in  their  charge. 
Nothing  between  him  and  sleeping  passengers  but  two  curtains  buttoned  to- 
gether. During  the  long  hours  of  the  night  no  one  enters  this  car  except  an 
occasional  brakeman.  Train  conductor,  having  secured  his  portion  of  the  rail- 
road tickets  from  porter,  returns  them  to  him  and  never  sees  the  inside  of  car 
on  this  trip  unless  called  in.  Lights  are  extinguished  in  body  for  better  sleeping 
comfort  of  passengers,  making  it  nearly  dark.  Here  you  have  the  situation. 
Does  it  suggest  anything?  Because  of  the  company's  attitude  on  this  question, 
the  porter  feels  at  liberty  to  go  to  extremes  to  procure  this  levy  the  Pullman  Co. 
requires  of  their  passengers  in  order  to  take  a  trip  on  their  cars  in  comfort.  It  is 
a  common  practice  among  porters  to  acquaint  each  other  regarding  a  passenger's 
disposition  to  "come  across,"  so  the  regular  patrons  of  our  cars  may  rest  as- 
sured the  service  rendered  him  before  he  tips  is  commensurate  with  his  record 
as  a  tipper.  To  get  just  the  ordinary  service  rightfully  due  him  when  he  pur- 
cljased  a  Pullman  ticket,  he  must  pay  extra.  Any  porter  can  tell  you  of  ex- 
periences in  handling  different  classes  of  travel.  For  instance,  *  theatrical 
troupes,  (page  10)  baseball  clubs,  etc.,  are  bad  tippers,  and  a  porter  having  a 
number  of  days  continuous  service  with  this  class  of  travel  is  generally  down  to 
one  meal  a  day  and  a  cheap  one  at  that.  Their  salary  is  too  small  to  last  from 
one  pay  day  to  the  next,  so  where  there  are  no  tips  there  are  no  "  po'k  chops." 
one  pay  day  to  the  next,  so  where  there  are  no  tips  there  are  no  "  po'k 
chops." 
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On  the  other  hand,  porters  on  lines  well  patronized  by  traveling  salesmen 
have  been  known  to  make  $100  per  month  or  more.  We  do  not  wish  to  con- 
vey the  impressions  that  all  Pullman  porters  are  dishonest,  although  we  heard 
one  of  the  company's  officials  say :  "  The  Pullman  Co.  has  a  system  which  is 
making  more  dishonest  men  than  anything  I  know  of."  We  believe  many  are  able 
to  withstand  the  miserable  salary,  bad  treatment,  etc.,  and  still  remain  honest. 
But  suppose  he  is  still  smarting  under  a  recent  5,  10,  15  day  penalization  for 
some  insignificant  matter,  or  has  been  made  to  pay  for  losses  on  his  car,  and 
he  finds  himself  with  barely  enough  to  purchase  another  day's  meals.  The 
opportunity  presents  itself.  He  accepts  it.  His  strong  denials  are  of  no 
avail.  He  does  not  worry.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  another  job.  The  bun- 
dle of  correspondence  between  this  employee,  his  superintendent,  the  sus- 
picious loser,  and  the  general  offices  grows  and  grows.  Everybody  who  in 
any  way  could  possibly  be  connected  with  this  loss  is  given  a  chance  to 
explain,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Our  company  (page  11)  intimates  some  place  in 
this  big  bundle  of  correspondence  to  the  passenger,  that  some  fellow  passenger 
is  the  culpable  party.  But  that  porter  is  looking  for  another  job.  You  may 
have  your  suspicious,  but  you  nor  anyone  else  can  prove  them.  It  is  a 
closed  incident  with  this  company,  and  it  may  as  well  be  with  you. 

While  on  this  subject  of  tipping,  let  me  mention  another  incident  of  how 
the  salary  paid  us  is  responsible  for  the  conductor  making  a  play  for  a  tip. 
In  mentioning  this  instance  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  98  per  cent  of  the 
conductors  could  plead  guilty  if  accused  of  it.  We  will  suppose  the  conductor 
is  in  charge  of  three  cars  running  between  two  important  points.  Travel  is 
always  heavy.  The  first  comer  gets  choice  lower  birth  in  center  of  car. 
Within  10  minutes  of  leaving  time,  four  men,  arriving  late,  are  informed  by 
ticket  agent,  "No  lowers  left,  plenty  of  uppers."  Each  buys  ticket  for  upper. 
They  enter  car  at  different  periods,  and  as  each  one  hands  Pullman  conductor 
his  ticket  tells  him  he  wants  a  lower  if  some  one  fails  to  show  up.  Con- 
ductor promises  to  remember  each  request.  Now,  to  be  absolutely  fair,  passen- 
ger first  requesting  a  lower  should  be  given  preference  if  there  is  one  to  be 
had.  We  wrill  now  suppose  that  the  fourth  and  last  man  to  make  the  request 
for  a  lower  berth  quietly  slips  a  coin  into  the  conductor's  palm,  after  this  pas- 
senger No.  4  discovers  there  (page  12)  is  one  lower  berth  and  three  candidates 
for  it  besides  himself.  It  is  so  easy  that  it  is  laughable  to  say  to  and  convince 
the  other  three  that  the  fourth  man  gets  the  lower  because  he  was  first  to  make 
the  request.  Our  company  can  not  truthfully  deny  this  happens  continually. 
Many  traveling  men  can  vouch  for  its  truth.  It  happens  in  cars  in  charge  of 
conductors  or  porters.  As  an  example  of  how  this  company  acts  when  such 
things  are  made  public,  let  us  relate  how  the  passenger  buys  a  Pullman  ticket 
for  upper  at  ticket  office  after  being  informed  by  the  ticket  agent,  "  All  lowers 
gone."  Upon  departure  of  train  he  finds  that  passenger  for  one  lower  fails  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  so  he  purchases  same  from  Pullman  conductor.  In  addi- 
tion to  paying  the  difference  of  20  per  cent  he  tips  Pullman  conductor  50  cents. 
He  later  took,  the  matter  up  with  some  railroad  commission  who  got  into 
communication  with  the  Pullman  Co.  Here  is  the  result.  This  Pullman  con- 
ductor was  forced  to  take  a  30-day  leave  of  absence  and  later  discharged. 
Can't  we  get  relief  from  these  conditions?  It  is  necessary  to  resort  to  every 
scheme  outside  of  deliberate  stealing  to  make  ends  meet.  If  we  were  paid 
sufficient  wages,  don't  you  believe  we  would  think  too  much  of  the  position, 
have  more  respect  for  ourselves  and  employers,  make  greater,  more  free- 
hearted, impartial  efforts  to  please  the  traveling  public  than  to  do  anything  of 
this  (page  13)  nature? 

Another  feature  of  this  service  and  one  that  any  fair-minded  man  will 
admit  is  a  monstrous  piece  of  injustice  is  the  work  we  do  for  which  we  receive 
no  pay.  For  instance,  a  conductor  is  notified  during  the  day  he  is  to  take 
charge  of  cars  leaving  at  2,  3,  or  4  o'clock  the  next  morning.  He  knows  he 
must  be  on  hand  to  commence  receiving  passengers  generally  at  9  p.  m.  and 
stay  at  his  post  until  departure  of  train  at  2,  3,  or  4  next  a.  m.,  making  five, 
six,  or  seven  hours  duty  on  the  platform  before  his  trip  commences.  In  mak- 
ing out  his  time  slip  it  will  read,  2,  3,  or  4  o'clock,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
signifies  to  the  company  that  he  commenced  work  at  this  time.  No  mention  is 
made  on  any  records  that  he  put  in  these  five,  six,  or  seven  hours.  We  under- 
stand that  our  day  commences  at  midnight,  so  we  are  supposedly  paid  from 
midnight  on,  but  not  a  cent  do  we  get  for  the  time  spent  on  the  platform  pre- 
vious to  12  o'clock,  and  we  have  all  had  the  experience  of  receiving  passengers 
several  hours  in  cold,  raw,  rainy,  and  snowy  weather.  We  will  suppose  the 
railroad  schedule  gives  his  cars  as  due  to  arrive  at  their  destination  at  2  p.  m. 
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that  same  day,  but  are  five  hours  late,  arriving  at  7  p.  m.  His  time  slip  will 
read  arriving' 2  p.  m.,  although  he  is  required  to  make  all  his  reports  read  exact 
time  of  arrival,  together  with  reason  for  late  arrival.  As  he  will  not  be 
allowed  any  time  for  these  (page  14)  extra  five  hours,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  him  or  the  company  whether  his  time  slip  reads  arriving  at  2  or  7  p.  m. 
Can  you  imagine  any  railroad  man  in  this  country  contributing  five  hours  of 
his  labor  and  time  to  his  company  without  receiving  pay  for  them?  I  could 
tell  you  of  an  instance  where,  a  short  time  ago,  one  of  our  men  was  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  a  car  that  made  the  round  trip — getting  him  back  to  his 
home  district  in  five  hours — for  which  he  received  nothing.  He  was  informed 
it  would  be  useless  to  issue  a  time  slip  covering  this  period  as  the  company 
would  refuse  to  honor  it. 

Here  is  still  another  illustration  of  the  greediness  of  our  company :  We  have 
been  assured  time  and  time  again  that  -we  are  paid  for  time  away  from  our 
home  district,  whether  we  worked  or  not.  Now  suppose  the  conductor  is 
assigned  to  a  car  or  cars  due  to  leave  his  station  at  1  p.  m. — one  hour  after 
noon,  January  1.  He  reaches  his  destination  at  9  p.  m.  the'  same  night.  He  is 
reassigned  to  cars  that  will  bring  him  back  to  his  district  at  9  a.  m.,  January 
2.  As  our  time  is  computed  from  midnight  on,  he  receives  pay  from  midnight. 
He  would  get  no  more  if  it  took  him  until  12  o'clock  to  get  back  home.  For 
the  time  he  has  put  in  from  1  p.  m.  until  midnight,  January  1,  he  receives 
nothing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has  purchased  something  to  eat  two 
or  three  times.  Might  not  one  appropriately  say  we  have  to  pay  to  work  for 
the  Pullman  Co.? 

Again,  suppose  (page  15)  conductor  is  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  his  home  dis- 
trict is  St.  Louis.  He  starts  from  St.  Paul  at  8  p.  m.  on  car  destined  Chicago, 
at  which  place  he  arrives  at  11  a.  m.  next  day.  Fifteen  hours  on  the  road. 
Surely  a  day's  work.  If  he  would  go  no  farther  than  Chicago  he  would  be 
entitled  to  one  day's  pay  for  15  hours'  work,  but  as  he  must  get  to  his  own 
district,  which  is  St.  Louis,  he  is  put  in  charge  of  car  going  to  this  point  and 
we  will  say  arriving  there  9  p.  m.  By  getting  in  before  midnight  he  gets 
nothing  for  this  extra  six  or  eight  hours'  work.  Is  this  kind  of  treatment  cal- 
culated to  bring  out  that  honest,  sincere  effort ;  that  fair,  impartial  treatment 
of  passengers? 

Make  the  acquaintance  of  any  Pullman  conductor,  and  after  he  is  convinced 
you  are  not  a  spotter  or  special  agent  of  the  company  he  will  shortly  convince 
you  that  conditions  are  at  times  almost  unbearable ;  of  the  many  unfair  tactics 
of  petty  officials;  of  the  man  with  the  pull  getting  the  cream;  of  the  rough, 
abusive,  and,  many  times,  profane  language  he  is  forced  to  endure;  and  if  he 
hasn't  had  the  experience  himself,  he  knows  of  or  has  heard  of  the  many  con- 
ductors who  have  been  abused  and  ordered  from  the  office  when  only  in  quest 
of  information  on  something  they  do  not  understand.  If  you  remind  him  of 
what  a  huge  piece  of  beneficence  that  extra  check  is  he  will  agree  with  all  of 
his  brother  conductors  in  saying  the  men  that  get  that  check  certainly  earn  it, 
and  also  (page  16)  tell  you  of  how  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year  the  company  saves  thousands  of  dollars  by  greatly  increasing  the  number 
of  spotters,  who  well  repay  the  company  by  turning  in  reports  and  complaints 
on  the  men  sufficient  to  get  them  a  five  days'  penalization,  which  kills  all  chances 
of  getting  the  check,  as  five  days  can  not  be  erased  from  his  record  short  of 
six  months'  perfect  record.  He  will  tell  you  of  service  inspectors  hiding  behind 
posts  or  corners  watching  him  while  he  receives  passengers,  or  boarding  rear  of 
last  car  and  come  sneaking  up  through  train,  and  if  he  finds  a  cigar  or  cigarette 
stub  in  a  cuspidor  or  a  ventilator  not  opened  or  not  closed  or  a  used  towel  not 
put  away,  or  dust  on  the  platform  or  window  sill  or  passageway,  or  berth  cur- 
tain not  properly  hooked,  or  his  uniform  soiled,  not  brushed,  or  not  pressed,  or 
his  cap  shiny  around  edges,  or  if  temperature  in  car  is  cool  enough  for  comfort 
of  passengers  asleep  and  conductor  is  on  watch  until  3  a.  m.,  and  if  caught 
using  a  blanket  while  sitting  up  in  seat  to  keep  warm,  etc.,  he  is  promptly 
bawled  out,  whether  passengers  are  present  or  not ;  and,  not  content  with  this, 
a  full  written  report  goes  to  the  chief  service  inspector,  who  promptly  hands  you 
the  inevitable  5,  10,  or  15  days.  You  ask  if  he  likes  his  work,  and  he  will  in- 
variably tell  you  he  does ;  but  if  he  has  thought  the  matter  over  he  will  tell  you 
the  job  has  no  future.  After  10  years'  (page  17)  service  he  is  drawing  $95  per 
month.  He  will  continue  to  draw  that  amount  after  20,  30,  and  35  years'  service. 
The  only  promotion  he  can  look  forward  to  is  to  some  time  "  bump  "  some  con- 
ductor off  a  run  that  is  easier  than  his.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  position  he 
holds  is  not  the  attractive  job  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  In  addition  to 
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having  to  endure  the  bulldozing  and  abuse  of  his  own  company  officials,  he  dare 
not  defend  himself  against  the  same  treatment  of  railroad  employees,  as  he 
knows  and  has  seen  it  demonstrated  times  without  number  his  own  company 
will  not  accord  him  their  support.  He  will  tell  you  he  is  the  buffer  knocked 
back  and  forth  between  the  traveling  public,  the  train  crews,  the  railroad 
officials,  and  his  own  company. 

Our  high  official  spoke  only  too  true  when  he  said  we  were  classified  as  com- 
mon laborers.  He  spoke  literally.  We  are  both  classed  and  treated  as  such. 
There  is  a  long  record  of  minor  abuses,  insults,  broken  promises,  etc.,  that  no 
body  of  organized  men  would  endure,  because  they  don't  have  to.  These  more 
fortunate  men  can  remember  when  they  had  the  same  things  to  contend  with; 
but  now,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they  represent  the  highest  class  of  men 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  belonging  to  the  laboring  class  as  regards  intelligence, 
sincere  efforts,  and  honesty  of  purpose.  Our  many  efforts  to  get  together  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  an  improvement  and  relief  from  present  conditions,  and 
having  (page  18)  met  defeat  each  and  every  time  in  some  mysterious  way — no 
one  seems  to  know  how  it  is  accomplished — gives  ample  ground  for  believing 
report  that  our  company  has  an  immense  reserve  fund  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  any  and  all  attempts  on  our  part  to  improve  our  conditions  or  even 
to  get  a  hearing.  We  read  almost  daily  of  legislation  against  corporations,  or 
combinations  run  in  restraint  of  trade,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  man,  etc. ;  but  who  has  heard  of  any  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  working  conditions  and  wages  paid  by  this  mammoth  corporation, 
which  pays  an  average  salary  of  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lowest  branch  of  the 
railroad  service.  We  occasionally  read  in  daily  papers  a  short  15  or  20  line 
account  regarding  this  company  which  can  be  classed  as  a  criticism.  The  inter- 
ested reader  need  not  look  on  another  page  nor  invest  in  any  future  editions  of 
this  same  paper  expecting  to  get  more  information,  because  this  one  little  gasp 
is  the  last.  This  publication  evidently  can  not  find  the  smallest  reason  for 
offering  further  criticism,  which  gives  rise  to  another  suspicion,  viz.,  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  reports  often  whispered  among  the  employees  that  our 
wide  awake  company  has  an  extremely  capable  man  overlooking  everything  of 
an  interesting  nature  at  our  Nation's  Capital  City — has  an  extremely  capable 
man  in  Chicago  whose  (page  19)  sole  duty  is  to  see  that  no  newspaper  gets  any 
other  idea  than  that  the  service  rendered  by  this  company,  the  example  it  sets 
to  other  organizations,  is  above  par.  That  famous  and  patriotic  exclamation, 
"  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute ! "  comes  to  mind  with  but  a 
slight  variation.  We  can  suggest  to  our  worthy  company,  as  their  motto,  its 
adoption  with  the  following  reconstruction :  "  Millions  for  suppression,  but  not 
one  cent  to  improve  our  employees'  welfare !  " 

Now,  for  an  absolutely  true  incident  that  will  convince  the  most  skeptical, 
narrow-minded,  "  company's  man "  of  the  truth  of  these  statements.  During 
the  winter  of  1913  and  1914  one  of  the  conductors,  bound  for  Chicago  from  a 
western  district,  became  so  ill  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  into 
Chicago,  having  to  give  up  and  lie  down  before  finishing  his  run.  Upon  arrival 
at  Chicago  he  was  immediately  taken  to  the  conductors'  quarters,  a  place 
capable  of  housing  from  20  to  25  men,  and  maintained  by  the  company,  free  of 
charge,  for  the  conductors.  Between  one  and  twro  weeks  this  sick  man  was 
sheltered  in  this  same  house  and  same  room  with  his  brother  conductors  before 
it  was  discovered  he  had  smallpox.  He  arose  the  morning  of  the  last  day  he 
was  there  so  deathly  sick  that  a  physician  was  at  once  summoned.  He  had 
been  spotted  for  over  a  week  but  on  this  morning  in  question,  large  red,  sore- 
looking  bumps  broke  out  over  his  face  (page  20),  back  of  his  ears,  and  hands. 
He  was  hurriedly  taken  to  the  pesthouse,  our  company  and  city  physicians  and 
company  officials  notified,  from  8  to  12  conductors  who  were  in  the  house  over 
night  vaccinated,  everybody  instructed  to  report  for  work  as  usual,  and  that 
same  afternoon  and  night  every  one  of  those  conductors  who  were  exposed  to 
this  terrible  malady  went  out  on  their  runs  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
conductors  who  had  been  coming  and  going  all  the  time  this  contagious  disease 
was  in  the  house  were  rounded  up  when  they  would  happen  to  reach  Chicago 
and  vaccinated.  A  3-inch  item  in  a  secluded  portion  of  one  of  the  daily  papers 
told  of  the  patient  being  removed  to  the  pesthouse.  This  closed  the  incident. 
Our  wide-awake  specialty  man,  he  of  the  chair  of  suppression,  had  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime  to  display  his  power  and  influence,  and  no  one  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  he  made  an  artistic  success  of  it.  Were  it  not  so  much  a  question 
with  us  of  right  and  wrong  treatment,  abuses,  their  suppressing,  grinding  down 
tactics,  we,  their  humble  employees,  who  so  many  times  have  to  pay  for  the 
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privilege  of  working  for  this  despotic  organization,  would  feel  like  rising  up 
and  proclaiming  our  deep  and  lasting  admiration  for  this  wonderful  brainy 
system  that  bends  publications,  railroad  commissioners,  lawmakers,  and  State 
officials  to  their  will,  an  influence  reaching  from  coast  to  coast,  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf.  (Page  21.)  What  wonderful  brains  must  be  behind  this  company, 
which  is  richer  than  the  most  prosperous  railroad  system  or  group  of  railroads. 
No  competition.  No  opposition.  Their  perfect  system  of  suppressing  the  news- 
papers, their  immense  fighting  reserve  fund,  a  powerful  influence  which  can  be 
made  felt  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  authority.  No  curbing  tactics 
attempted  from  laws,  lawyers,  or  commissions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  con- 
tinual legislation  against  any  company  organization  after  their  first  suspicious 
move.  Only  recently  a  Chicago  paper  in  an  interview  with  their  mayor  pub- 
lished his  suggestions  for  an  increase  in  pay  for  the  street  railway  employees. 
With  their  every  night  and  an  average  of  two  meals  at  home  each  day  they 
nre  drawing  a  better  salary  than  the  Pullman  conductors.  Nevertheless  Mayor 
Harrison  says,  "  Street  car  men  are  notoriously  underpaid.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  city  could  well  afford  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of  its 
receipts  from  the  surface  lines,  blood  money  which  is  first  of  all  extracted  from 
the  public  by  means  of  inferior  service  and  secondly  from  the  traction  em- 
ployees who  work  an  excessive  number  of  hours  for  an  insufficient  hourly 
wage."  This  is  only  another  of  the  many  thousand  efforts  being  made  to  help 
the  victim  of  a  big  corporation. 

These  written  pages  are  not  the  expressions  of  one  (page  22)  dissatisfied  em- 
ployee. Could  you  listen  to  a  discussion  of  any  length  by  two  or  more  con- 
ductors, you  will  find  this  subject  invariably  turns  to  wages,  conditions,  treat- 
ment, etc.,  and  if  you  get  an  expression  from  every  conductor  in  this  group  or 
any  other  group  in  any  district  of  this  company  you  will  not  fail  to  detect  the 
discouraged,  dissatisfied  tone  and  general  air  of  dejection,  and  if  you  catch  his 
words  you  will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  extreme  bitterness  of  feeling 
toward  his  company. 

Another  great  cause  for  dissatisfaction  is  the  way  this  extra  or  bonus  check 
is  handled.  We  are  promised  this  extra  money  at  end  of  year  in  return  for 
perfect  records.  Tb  illustrate  a  point  in  mind  we  will  take  two  conductors  of 
12  years'  service — $95  per  month.  Both  have  regular  runs.  One  conductor  has 
an  easy  one-car  run  which"  takes  him  one  night  to  make  trip  and  one  night  to 
return.  He  never  makes  a  mistake  in  his  reports  because  there  is  nothing  com- 
plicated to  handle.  He  is  an  easy-going  fellow;  never  exerts  himself,  because 
he  doesn't  have  to.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  "  get  by  "  without  trouble,  with- 
out extra  work,  and,  everything  being  so  perfectly  easy,  he  never  fails  to  get 
the  bonus.  Conductor  No.  2  handles  four  and  five  cars,  is  two  days  and  t\vo 
nights  on  road,  has  complicated  rates  to  look  up,  heavy  travel,  compelled  to 
work  fast,  supervises  service  on  four  or  five  cars,  and  (page  23)  at  end  of  year 
has  12  mistakes  recorded  against  him — 1  per  month.  Conductor  No.  2  is  hard 
working,  ambitious,  anxious  to  please,  etc.,  and  has  been  mentioned  in  a  highly 
complimentary  way  by  passengers  a  number  of  times.  These  letters  of  com- 
mendation always  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  service  inspector, 
and  we  are  told  our  record  is  decorated  with  "  credits "  as  a  result.  Now, 
conductors  Nos.  1  and  2  are  absolutely  honest.  We  will  suppose  that  their 
reputation  for  honesty  is  so  well  established  that  their  worst  enemy  would  not 
accuse  them  of  taking  anything  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  end  of  the 
year  finds  conductor  No.  2  without  his  bonus.  His  honesty,  his  extra  efforts  to 
please  patrons  of  his  cars,  his  "  credits,"  go  for  naught.  Conductor  No.  1  has 
received  his  bonus.  He  did  not  make  any  mistake  on  his  reports,  did  not 
receive  a  single  credit,  but  is  $95  richer  than  his  honest,  harder  working,  un- 
fortunate brother  conductor.  Truly  a  great  system !  What  wonderful  induce- 
ments to  remain  honest,  to  exert  yourself  to  do  more  than  is  required  by  the 
book  of  rules.  We  can  mention  two  different  cases  where  conductors  situated 
as  conductor  No.  2 — on  runs  requiring  hard  work,  the  highest  class  of  service — 
fail  to  receive  this  bonus  because  of  mistakes  in  their  reports.  One  of  these 
conductors  had  been  on  this  run  for  several  years.  It  was  considered  a  very 
difficult  run  to  handle.  (Page  24)  His  honesty  was  unquestioned.  He  failed 
to  receive  the  bonus  check  on  account  of  a  number  of  incidentals.  According  to 
his  own  words,  he  lost  faith  in  the  company,  in  his  employers,  lost  interest  in 
his  work,  and  brooded  over  the  injustice  of  the  act  until  he  decided  to  get  that 
money,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Of  course,  he  was  detected,  and  when 
brought  before  the  officials  had  the  courage  to  admit  it,  and  gave  them  as  his 
reason  that  he  felt  he  was  unjustly  dealt  with  and  determined  to  get  what  he 
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felt  was  rightfully  his.  He  was  told  to  go  back  to  work  and  redeem  himself. 
By  sending  him  back  to  work  the  company  virtually  admitted  the  conductor 
was  right.  Isn't  there  some  way  to  prevent  a  corporation  employing  thousands 
and  thousands  from  continually  holding  before  their  employees'  eyes  an  extra 
whole  month's  salary,  reminding  them  week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
that  it  is  within  reach,  causing  them  to  look  forward  and  plan  and  strain  every 
nerve  and  then  at  the  last  moment,  without  previous  notice,  inform  you,  "  You 
will  not  participate  on  account  of  such  and  such  an  incident  happening  on  such 
and  such  a  date."  When  a  man  builds  hopes  for  one  whole  year  on  a  certain 
pleasant  event  taking  place,  feeling  confident  and  sure  of  himself,  and  then, 
without  warning,  have  his  hopes  shattered,  he  feels  like  leaving  behind  all  the 
good  there  is  in  him.  We  (page  25)  claim  this  company's  method  of  handling 
this  bonus  check  is  making  more  dishonest  employees,  causing  more  dissatis- 
faction, on  top  of  the  many  other  complaints  we  have,  and  adding  to  the  intense 
feeling  burning  in  the  breasts  of  so  many  employees,  and  would  ask  its  discon- 
tinuance. We  don't  want  it.  Give  us  a  straight  salary.  We  want  to  know 
what  we  are  earning.  We  don't  want  anything  pertaining  to  money  we  right- 
fully earn  and  deserve  left  to  the  warped  judgment  of  a  few  officials  who  never 
leave  their  office  and  depend  on  reports  from  those  hired  character  assassins — 
the  service  inspector  and  spotter,  whose  popular  pastime  during  the  last  two 
or  three  months  of  the  year  is  to  manufacture  something  against  an  employee's 
record  and  save  for  his  company  the  amount  equal  to  one  month's  salary. 

To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  suppressing,  grinding-down  tactics  " 
of  this  company,  will  invite  you  to  make  a  close  study  of  our  four,  five,  and  six 
stripe  men — 20,  25,  and  30  years  of  service.  Converse  with  them,  question  them, 
watch  them  closely — you  will  get  no  information  because  they  are  suspicious 
of  every  stranger.  That  suspicious  glance  to  the  right  or  left — that  look  of 
half  fear,  of  abject  humility;  that  lack  of  spirit,  a  senile,  empty  expression 
of  countenance,  and  before  you  are  through  he  has  excused  himself  and  gone. 
His  many  years'  service  with  the  company  have  taught  him  to  be  very  (page  26) 
careful  and  not  impart  to  the  public  any  information  of  a  private  nature,  any 
complaint  as  to  conditions  he  is  working  under,  because  the  listener  might  be 
a  paid  spy  of  the  Pullman  Co.  He  knows  it  means  instant  dismissal  for  an 
employee  to  express  his  honest  sentiments,  to  complain  of  unbearable  condi- 
tions. In  this  type  of  human  being  you  have  the  company's  ideal  employee. 
They  have  made  more  mollycoddles  by  robbing  them  of  their  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence and  manhood,  by  their  systematic  spy  system,  by  the  green-carpet 
interviews  where  he  is  backed  up  against  the  wall  and  bulldozed,  threatened, 
reduced  to  extra  list,  or  put  on  station  duty  at  half  pay  until  he  reaches  the 
stage  where  he  is  so  broken  in  spirit  that  no  "  third  degree  "  would  have  any 
terrors  for  him.  Is  this  "  ideal  employee,"  this  relic,  this  remnant  of  a  man, 
going  to  complain,  say  a  word  other  than  that  which  he  knows  the  company 
would  want  him  to  say,  or  make  the  slightest  effort  to  rise  above  this  state  of 
slavery  where  he  is  only  able  to  exist?  Hardly.  At  the  age  of  50,  60,  or  70 
he  knows  nothing  but  blind  obedience  to  every  unreasonable  demand,  to  jump 
in  fear  at  the  command  of  some  subordinate — nothing  but  blind  obedience  to 
his  czar.  He  is  now  thoroughly  tamed.  He  hangs  on  long  after  his  vigor, 
mental  activity,  and  usefulness  are  gone.  He  is  kept  in  the  service  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  young,  bright  man  (page  27)  with  pleasant  countenance  and  smile 
because  it  is  not  always  easy  to  break  and  mold  some  dispositions  as  the 
Pullman  Co.  has  learned,  so  the  taming  and  breaking-in  process  is  postponed 
as  long  as  possible.  We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  class 
of  employees  is  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions,  but  do  claim  that  their 
20,  25,  and  30  years'  training  has  reduced  them  to  fear  and  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  an  official,  and  realizing  they  are  unfit  for  other  labor,  they,  like  the 
dumb  animal  which  has  been  beaten  into  submission,  have  simply  lain  down 
and  given  up.  Too  many  instances  are  on  record  in  the  past  of  these  same  fear- 
breeding,  spirit-robbing  tactics  by  unscrupulous  organizations,  those  methods 
and  acts  of  his  employers  that  keeps  a  continual  fear  in  his  breast,  of  some- 
thing, he  knows  not  what,  going  to  happen.  Strong,  indeed,  is  the  human  who 
is  able  to  emerge  from  a  lifetime  of  such  service  and  retain  his  self-respect  or 
manhood. 

We  firmly  believe  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  slightest  when  we  say  that  98 
per  cent  of  employers,  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest  corporation,  have 
greatly  improved  the  conditions  of  their  employees  within  the  last  20  years. 
The  Pullman  Co.  has  made  no  progress  in  this  respect. 
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(Page  28)  The  authors  of  this  note  have  seen  many  years'  service  with  this 
company  and  will  give  them  credit  for  making  a  number  of  changes,  apparently 
to  benefit  the  employees,  but  without  any  additional  cost  to  themselves. 

In  closing  this  epistle  we  ask  that  you  overlook  the  harsh,  sarcastic  state- 
ments. Our  constant  effort  is  to  be  amiable,  cheerful,  and  with  a  welcome 
for  every  one,  because  we  realize  fully  people  do  not  have  to  ride  in  sleeping 
cars,  but  sometimes  it  gives  us  the  feeling  that  something  is  going  to  crack 
when  we  smile  and  at  the  same  time  feel  ready  to  burst.  I  am  almost  compelled 
to  say  the  most  hypocritical  smile  in  evidence  to-day  is  worn  by  the  Pullman 
conductor. 

We  ask  for  relief  from  our  present  conditions.  We  make  this  appeal  with 
feelings  of  respect  for  law  and  order,  at  the  same  time  as  intense  and  earnest 
as  ever  tore  the  breast  of  the  most  radical.  A  chance  to  explain,  which  is  ever 
denied  us — arbitration,  adjustment,  anything  that  will  put  us  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  men  who  are  not  our  superiors  in  any  respect. 

We  ask  of  you — investigate! 

On  thought  has  been  uppermost  in  writing  this  note — to  avoid  exaggeration. 
Investigation  will  verify  every  statement  herein  made  and  will  undoubtedly 
bring  to  light  many  more  that  (page  29)  will  cause  reformers  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  It  will  reveal  the  strangle  hold  this  company  has  on  every  one 
from  its  lowest  employee  to  the  highest  Government  official. 

The  writers  of  this  note  do  not  care  to  jeopardize  their  present  positions  by 
adding  any  signatures,  and  we  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  after  reading  the 
foregoing. 

PULLMAN  CONDUCTORS. 

REPLY  OF  MR.  HUNGERFORD  TO  COMPLAINTS  OF  PULLMAN 
CONDUCTORS. 

To  the  honorable  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations: 

On  April  7,  1915,  your  chairman  announced  that  a  communication  had  been 
made  to  the  commission  by  certain  conductors,  of  which  a  copy  would  be  fur- 
nished the  Pullman  Co.,  so  that  it  might  check  up  the  items  and  furnish  a 
witness  competent  to  testify  regarding  such,  if  any,  of  them  as  might  be  dis- 
puted. On  April  8  the  copy  was  furnished  by  your  secretary. 

It  is  largely  composed  of  statements  in  the  nature  of  argument,  or  of  con- 
tentions, rather  than  of  statements  of  fact  for  a  witness.  Most  of  its  statements 
of  fact  have  been  covered  by  my  testimony  heretofore  given.  Of  those  which 
I  may  not  have  covered  fully  in  my  testimony  already  in,  I  desire  to  speak. 

Referring  to  the  pages  of  the  copy  furnished : 

Page  1.  Attention  is  called  to  my  testimony  that  two  free  uniforms  per  year 
are  furnished,  instead  of  one  as  stated  in  the  communication.  Two  free  caps 
are  also  furnished. 

Page  2.  Statement  that  conductor  is  required  to  take  up  railroad  tickets  in 
95  per  cent  of  the  runs  and  is  held  responsible,  etc.,  is  not  true.  Facts  are  as 
follows :  On  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  railroads  operating  Pullman  cars, 
Pullman  employees  handle  railroad  tickets,  although  in  a  majority  of  those 
cases  they  are  handled  only  at  night  and  train  conductor  or  train  auditor 
handles  them  during  the  day.  On  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  railroads 
the  train  conductors  or  train  auditors  handle  the  tickets,  with  the  exception 
that  on  cars  leaving  late  at  night  Pullman  employees  lift  transportation  from 
passengers,  but  it  is  turned  over  to  train  conductor  when  he  takes  charge  of 
the  train.  It  is  usual  on  most  railroads  where  passengers  board  the  train  en 
route  at  a  late  hour,  for  Pullman  employees  to  lift  their  railroad  tickets  when 
checking  them  to  berths,  which,  however,  are  turned  over  to  train  conductor 
shortly  after,  this  being  done  in  order  not  to  delay  passengers  who  may  desire 
to  retire  immediately.  Pullman  employees  are  not  responsible  for  railroad 
tickets  handled  by  them  for  the  railroad  company,  nor  is  the  Pullman  Co.  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  Commissioner  Garretson,  Witness  Bell  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  Pullman  conductors  were  penalized  or  given  suspensions  for  mis- 
takes in  handling  railroad  tickets.  This  is  not  true. 

As  to  seeing  that  railroad  tickets  are  properly  routed,  the  fact  is  that  people 
selling  Pullman  tickets  are  required  to  see  that  these  Pullman  tickets  corre- 
spond with  the  railroad  tickets,  and  conductor  selling  Pullman  space  en  route 
is  expected  to  see  that  it  corresponds  with  railroad  ticket.  See  page  30,  printed 
book  of  instructions,  heretofore  handed  commission. 
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At  end  of  page  2  and  top  of  page  3,  about  Pullman  conductors  assisting  train 
conductors :  Not  true  so  far  as  any  requirement  of  the  Pullman  Co.  is  con- 
cerned. 

Page  3.  Statement  as  to  testimony  in  California  that  conductors  were  classed 
as  "  common  laborers '  is  untrue.  It  is  understood  that  the  commission  has  a 
copy  of  this  testimony,  to  which  reference  is  respectfully  made. 

Page  4.  Uniform,  expenses  on  road,  etc.,  I  think  fully  covered  by  my 
previous  testimony. 

Page  7.  About  porters  being  urged  to  greater  activity  to  procure  more  and 
larger  tips.  Not  true.  There  is  not  so  much  as  an  intimation  about  tips. 

Page  8.  About  porters  being  compelled  to  pay  for  losses.  They  are  not 
required  to  pay  for  lost  equipment.  Linen  losses  have  been  fully  explained 
in  my  testimony.  Treatment  of  passenger  losses  or  articles  left  in  cars,  I  have 
already  testified  about. 

Page  10.  Further  statement  with  respect  to  an  employee  smarting  under  a 
recent  5,  10,  or  15  day  penalization  for  some  insignificant  matter  or  made  to 
pay  for  losses  on  his  car.  The  employees  are  not  penalized  for  insignificant 
matters,  and  when  the  record  of  an  employee  is  assessed  with  a  penalty  it  is 
for  some  infraction  of  the  rules  for  which  a  penalty  is  properly  imposed  as 
a  matter  of  necessary  discipline  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  employee  himself,  who,  by  this  method,  does  not  get  what  might  in 
some  cases  be  the  extreme  penalty  of  a  discharge,  but  instead  retains  his 
employment  whenever  it  is  thought  that  justice  to  the  traveling  public  warrants 
giving  him  a  further  chance.  Employees  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  or  to  make 
good  the  losses  sustained  or  claimed  to  have  been  sustained  by  passengers. 
It  is  stated  that  strong  denials  of  employees  are  of  no  avail.  Any  employee 
of  this  company  can  get  a  hearing  upon  any  complaint  made  against  him,  or 
anything  for  which  he  is  penalized,  and  often  their  denials  do  avail  to  relieve 
them. 

Page  11.  A  statement  which  I  believe  does  the  conductors  a  great  injustice. 
It  states  that  98  per  cent  of  the  conductors  could  plead  guilty  if  accused  of 
favoring  a  passenger  who  gives  them  a  gratuity  over  another  passenger  who 
has  spoken  for  a  lower  berth  ahead  of  the  one  giving  the  gratuity.  Our  in- 
vestigations lead  to  the  belief  that  such  things  are  not  at  all  common  in  our 
service,  but  we  have  had  some  complaints  of  this  nature  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  have  received  thorough  investigation,  and 
in  most  instances  it  has  been  found  that  the  lower  berths  given  to  passengers, 
after  a  statement  has  been  made  thai  there  \vere  no  lower  berths,  grow  out  of 
uncalled-for  reservations  either  at  the  terminal  or  at  intermediate  stations.  In 
the  whole  service  of  the  company  within  my  recollection  there  has  never  been 
but  one  man  discharged  for  this  cause,  and  that  after  repealed  offenses  and 
strong  complaints  by  passengers.  Other  complaints  have  been  investigated 
and  found  untrue,  and  the  conductors  exonerated. 

Page  13.  The  statement  that  conductors  put  in  time  and  service  for  which 
they  are  not  paid  is  not  true.  A  man  going  on  duty  at  9  p.  m.  to  receive 
passengers  for  a  run  starting  after  midnight  is  not  paid  on  the  basis  of  his  time 
slip  showing  departure  at  2  or  3  or  4  o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  time 
slip  conforms  to  the  car  movement,  but  the  man  receives  a  full  day's  pay  for 
Jiis  night's  work. 

Page  14.  In  the  instance  spoken  of,  where  a  man  made  a  round  trip,  getting 
him  back  to  his  home  district  in  5  hours,  for  which  he  received  nothing ;  under 
the  rules  the  man  would  be  entitled  to  pay  for  that  service,  and  if  not  paid 
in  the  instance  recited  it  was  a  mistake  which  should  have  been  corrected. 

Pages  14  and  15.  The  supposed  case  of  a  conductor  leaving  St.  Paul  for 
Chicago,  and  then  soon  after  arrival  at  Chicago,  being  sent  out  .to  St.  Louis 
is  probably  an  imaginary  case  which  could  hardly  happen.  The  St.  Louis 
district  men  performing  service  between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  would  probably 
be  sent  to  St.  Louis  on  the  night  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived  in  Chicago, 
reaching  St.  Louis  the  following  morning,  receiving  two  days'  pay  for  the 
trip  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis  instead  of  one,  as  stated  on  page  15.  I  don't 
believe  such  a  thing  ever  happened,  and  if  it  did,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
it,  and  the  date,  so  that  if  it  was  wrong  it  could  be  corrected. 

Page  16.  With  respect  to  conductors  using  blankets  for  warmth  at  night  when 
sitting  up  on  watch;  they  should  not  be  penalized  or  reprimanded  for  this, 
and  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Pages  18,  19,  and  21.  The  Pullman  Co.  purchasing  newspaper  service.  There 
is  no  truth  whatever  in  this  statement.  The  newspapers  have  frequently  and 
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freely  had  articles  with  respect  to  the  Pullman  Co.  that  they  certainly  would 
not  have  had  if  influenced  by  that  company,  and  during  my  entire  connection 
with  the  company  I  have  never  known  of  a  man  being  employed  to  procure 
favorable  notices  from  newspapers  or  suppression  of  unfavorable  things,  nor 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  press  agent  or  press  bureau.  An  examination  of 
the  newspapers  during  the  nearly  30  years  of  my  connection  with  the  company 
will  demonstrate  that  they  have  been  free  from  influence  of  the  Pullman  Co. 

Pages  19  and  20.  Smallpox  incident.  There  was  such  a  case.  It  was 
handled  by  the  health  officers  of  the  city  of  Chicago  with  Dr.  Crowder,  our 
superintendent  of  sanitation,  cooperating  under  their  direction  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  modern  methods.  The  patient  quickly  recovered.  No 
other  person  contracted  the  disease,  and  until  this  communication  no  com- 
plaint from  anyone  was  ever  known.  Statement  of  Dr.  Crowder  submitted. 

That  there  was  no  article  with  display  headlines  about  this  in  the  news- 
papers is  not  unusual,  and  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  usual  for  such  things  to  be 
prominent  in  the  newspapers  locally  in  any  town  or  city. 

Page  22.  With  respect  to  the  difference  between  the  reports  of  the  con- 
ductors— one  handling  one  car,  and  another  a  number  of  cars,  and  the  bearing 
that  the  errors  made  has  upon  the  bonus  check:  Each  case  with  respect  to 
such  errors  is  taken  up  upon  its  merits,  and  if  by  reason  of  heavy  work  the 
error  is  a  natural  one,  it  is  not  usual  to  penalize  the  conductor.  He  might,  at 
most,  be  cautioned  to  exercise  greater  care. 

It  was  understood  from  the  chairman  that  the  communication  was  signed 
by  a  number  of  persons  who,  upon  checking  their  names,  were  ascertained  to 
be  in  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Co.  The  language  of  the  last  sentence  of  the 
communication,  according  to  the  copy  furnished,  recites  that  it  is  not  signed 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  commission  that  if  any  names  were 
furnished  the  commission  of  persons  purporting  to  present  this  communication, 
from  which  any  check  could  be  made  with  respect  to  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  in  the  service,  the  commission  may  ha*ve  been  misled  in  that  matter, 
and  that  the  communication  was  not  in  fact  presented  by  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  company.  It  is  not  believed  by  me  that  many,  if  any,  of  the 
conductors  in  service  would  in  fact  agree  with  the  statements  of  the  com- 
munication. This  is  plainly  indicated  to  my  satisfaction  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  reports  of  statements  made  here  before  the  commission  by  former 
employees  have  been  published  in  the  newspapers  our  conductors  are  coming 
voluntarily  to  our  district  superintendents  and  saying  that  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  statements  of  the  former  employees  and  repudiating  and  protesting 
against  such  statements. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  S.  HUNGEEFOBD. 

APRIL  15,  1015. 


MEMOBANDUM    TO    MB.    HUNGEBFOBD. 

Subject :  Illness  of  Conductor  H.  J.  Fallon. 

Conductor  H.  J.  Fallon  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  Burlington  train  No.  6, 
February  f>,  1914.  He  was>  feeling  unwell,  and  went  immediately  to  the  con- 
ductors' house  at  No.  3138  Lake  Park  Avenue.  He  was  still  feeling  unwell 
the  next  day,  and  sent  his  reports  to  the  district  office  without  going  in  person. 
That  day  he  called  on  Dr.  Arthur  W.  K.  Downes,  at  Thirty-first  Street  and 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue  who  continued  to  take  care  of  him  up  to  February  11 
without  recognizing  the  nature  of  his  disease.  Dr.  Downes  was  communicated 
with  over  the  telephone  by  Mr.  Giltzow  on  February  10  and  said  that  Con- 
ductor Fallon  was  afflicted  with  a  bad  case  of  la  grippe.  On  the  morning  of 
February  11  Conductor  Fallen's  skin  showed  a  rash,  and  this  was  recognized 
by  Dr.  Downes  as  smallpox.  He  immediately  notified  our  district  office  and 
the  city  board  of  health,  and  arranged  to  have  the  board  of  health  take  charge 
of  the  case.  I  was  notified  of  the  situation  by  Mr.  Patterson,  and  immediately 
went  to  the  house,  where  I  met  a  representative  of  the  health  department. 
While  I  was  there  Conductor  Fallon  was  removed  in  an  ambulance,  sent  by 
the  health  department,  to  the  isolation  hospital. 

After  the  nature  of  the  case  was  recognized  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
house  until  the  health  department  representative  and  myself  had  seen  them. 
Everyone  who  was  there  on  the  morning  of  February  11  was  vaccinated,  regard- 
less of  how  recently  this  had  been  previously  done,  and  was  then  allowed  to  go 
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oil  about  his  duties  with  the  instruction  that  he  should  immediately  report  any 
illness,  however  trifling,  that  might  occur  within  the  next  two  weeks.  I  believe 
it  was  entirely  proper,  in  view  of  the  precaution  of  immediate  revaccinatiou, 
that  these  men  should  take  up  their  runs  and  continue  in  service,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  held  in  quarantine  until  after  the  period  of  incubation  of 
smallpox  had  passed.  This  procedure  is  in  line  with  the  general  practice  of  most 
public-health  authorities,  only  those  persons  being  held  in  quarantine  who  refuse 
vaccination. 

From  the  house  register  was  taken  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  conductors  who 
had  been  there  while  Conductor  Fallon  was  ill,  namely,  between  the  evening  of 
February  6  and  the  morning  of  February  11.  Such  of  these  men  as  were  not 
still  in  the  house  were  located  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  were  called 
to  my  office  for  vaccination,  or  in  case  they  had  gone  out  of  reach  of  my  office, 
they  were  asked  to  report  to  our  local  physicians  for  revaccination,  and  these 
precautions  were  fully  complied  with. 

The  porters  and  conductors  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  cars  in  the  train  on 
which  Conductor  Fallon  arrived  in  Chicago  on  February  6  were  also  located  and 
were  immediately  called  in  for  revaccination.  Similar  action  was  taken  with  the 
porters  who  arrived  in  Chicago  with  Conductor  Fallon  on  February  6. 

The  house  at  3138  Lake  Park  Avenue  was  vacated  and  given  into  the  charge 
of  the  Chicago  Health  Department,  under  whose  direction  fumigation  was  car- 
ried out,  and,  after  a  proper  interval,  the  house  reoccupied. 

The  health  department  was  also  notified  of  the  cars  on  which  Conductor 
Fallon  had  last  operated,  and  sent  a  representative  to  the  Burlington  yards, 
where  these  cars  were  then  located ;  under  his  direction  these  cars  were  fumi- 
gated and  released. 

I  believe  that  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  in  the  handling  of  this  case. 
Inasmuch  as  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  Chicago  was  fully  informed 
and  was  in  immediate  control  so  soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  made,  it  appears  that 
there  could  have  been  no  attempt  at  concealment  of  the  facts  or  deception  as  to 
the  conditions.  No  subsequent  cases  of  smallpox  developed  as  the  result  of  ex- 
posure of  other  persons  to  Conductor  Fallon,  or  to  the  house  and  cars  which  he 
occupied,  and  no  cases  of  smallpox  have  since  been  in  the  house  at  3138  Lake 
Park  Avenue. 

T.  R.  CKOWDEB, 
Superintendent  of  Sanitation. 


EXHIBITS. 

HUNGERFOKD  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 
RATE  OF  PAY  OF  CONDUCTORS  IN  SEEVICE  APRIL  1,  1915. 

29  at__  $70 

121  at 75 

181  at 80 

780  at 85 

565  at 1 '-  90 

610  at -. 1 95 

118  at l  100 

2,404   (total) 

CHICAGO,  April  15,  1915. 


HUNGERFORD  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

CONDUCTOR  "A." 

Below  are  a  few  runs  that  show  the  mileage  Pullman  conductors  have  to 
make : 

PER    MONTH. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad : 
Denver  to  Ogden,  9,514^  miles — 

Leave  Denver 9.00  a.  m. 

Arrive    Ogden 4.00  p.  m. 

Leave  Ogden 1.15  p.  m. 

Arrive  Denver 6.20  p.  m. 

Lay-over  at  Ogden,  20  hours  35  minutes. 

Lay-over  at  Denver,  38  hours  40  minutes. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad: 

Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco,  9,730§  miles — 

Leave  Los  Angeles 8.00  p.  m. 

Arrive  San  Francisco r * 9.45a.m. 

Leave  San  Francisco 8.00p.m. 

Arrive  Los  Angeles 9.45a.m. 

Lay-over  at  San  Francisco,  10  hours  15  minutes. 

Lay-over  at  Los  Angeles,  34  hours  15  minutes. 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad: 
Los  Angeles  to  Salt  Lake,  9,636  miles — 

Leave  Los  Angeles : : 8.00  a.  m. 

Arrive  Salt  Lake 6.30a.m. 

Leave  Salt  Lake _  11.50p.m. 

Arrive  Los  Angeles _  .__  7.45a.m. 

Car  open  for  occupancy  at  Salt  Lake , 9.00  a.  m. 

Passengers  permitted  to  occupy  car  at  Salt  Lake  until 8.00  a.  m. 

Lay-over  at  Salt  Lake,  13  hours. 

Lay-over  at  Los  Angeles,  36  hours  15  minutes. 
Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads: 
Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  13,452  miles — 

Leave   Omaha 12.40  a.  m. 

Arrive    Oakland 9.03  a.  m. 

Leave  Oakland 10.45a.m. 

Arrive  Omaha 7.35p.m. 

Lay-over  at  Oakland,  25  hours  42  minutes. 

Lay-over  at  Omaha,  53  hours  5  minutes. 
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Union  Pacific — Oregon  Short  Line — Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Co.: 

Omaha  to  Portland,  12,058  miles — 

Leave   Omaha 12.40  a.  in. 

Arrive  Portland ___  12.13p.m. 

Leave  Portland 6.30  p.  m. 

Arrive  Omaha 6.50  a.  m. 

Lay-over  at  Portuuid,  5-1  hours  15  iiiiiiutcj. 

Lay-over  at  Omaha,  41  hours  50  minutes. 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad : 
Chicago  to  Denver,   12,610:1  miles — 

Leave    Chicago 10.05  a.  m. 

Arrive  Denver 2.30  p.  m. 

Leave  Denver 2.30  p.  m. 

Arrive  Chicago 9.00  p.  m. 

Lay-over  at  Denver,  24  hours. 

Lay-over  at  Chicago,  37  hours  5  minutes. 
Atchinson,  Topeka  Cz  Santa  Fe  Railroad : 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  13,549  miles — 

Leave  Chicago- 8.05p.m. 

Arrive  Los  Angeles 2.40p.m. 

Leave  Los  Angeles IJOp.  m. 

Arrive  Chicago - 11.15  a.  m. 

Lay-over  at  Los»  Angeles,  46  hours  30  minutes. 

Lay-over  at  Chicago,  56  hours  50  minutes. 


BELL  EXHIBIT. 

FEDERATION  OF  PULLMAN  CONDUCTORS  OF  AMERICA, 

CHICAGO,  April  11,  1915. 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Complying  with  your  command  to  furnish  comparative  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  time  put  in  on  duty  by  train  and  Pullman  conductors,  I  take 
from  the  Illinois  Central  conductors  the  following: 

Day  train  to  St.  Louis,  8  hours  per  day,  20  trips  per  month,  160  hours. 
Night  train  to  St.  Louis,  10  hours  per  night,  20  trips  per  month,  200  hours. 
Through  trains  on  the  main  line  to  Centralia,  6  hours  per  clay,  24  times  per 

month,  144  hours. 

On  the  local  trains  the  conductor  works  on  I.  C.,  173.10  hours. 
The  above  statement  compares  favorably  with  time  put  in  on  most  roads  by 
train  conductors  for  the  hours  worked  per  month.     The  St.  Louis  runs  given 
above  are  the  same  as  the  Alton,  Wabash,  and  the  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  Rs. 

FOR  THE  PULLMAN  CONDUCTOR. 

On  the  Illinois  Central  to  St.  Louis  must  report  at  9  p.  m.  for  the  night  trains ; 
usually  goes  to  work  at  10  or  10.30  p.  m.  and  gets  in  St.  Louis  about  8  in  the 
morning,  making  approximately  10  hours  actual  train  work  at  26  nights  per 
month,  260  hours,  with  1  hour  added  for  each  night  in  St.  Louis. 

This  applies  to  Wabash,  Alton,  C.  &  E.  I.  as  well. 

On  the  same  road  to  New  Orleans,  round  trip,  51  hours  20  minutes,  71  trips 
per  month ;  3511  hours,  less  8  hours  sleep,  3191  hours. 

On  No.  3  and  No.  2  on  the  Burlington  to  Denver,  66  hours  for  the  trip,  less 
16  hours  sleep ;  50  hours,  71  times  per  month,  375  hours. 

On  the  long  or  coast  runs  tlie  conductor  and  porter  are  on  a  60-hour  trip,  120 
hours  for  the  round  trip,  with  from  8  to  12  hours  off  for  sleep,  according  to  run, 
making  approximately  110  actual  duty,  3  times  per  month,  330  hours. 

These  extensions  are  very  nearly  exactly  correct ;  as  near  as  they  could  be 
without  figuring  out  every  little  exception,  and  will  apply  to  the  short,  medium 
long,  and  the  long  runs  all  over  the  country. 
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MEALS  PURCHASED  AWAY  FROM   HOME. 

On  a  short  run  meals  away   from  home  would  average  about  3  per  trip, 
making  3  times  13,  or  39,  at  an  average  of  40  cents,  $15.60. 

A  medium  long  run,  8  meals,  7£  times,  60  meals,  at  40  cents,  $24. 
A  long  run,  20  meals,  3  times  per  month,  60  meals,  at  40  cents,  $24. 
I  have  put  the  price  at  40  cents  per,  which  is  as  low  as  a  person  can  get  by 
with  and  less  than  almost  all  of  them  do  get  by  for.     My  personal  expenses  on 
a  medium  long  run  were  usually  about  $30,  and  on  a  short  one  about  $22.     This 
was  including  meals,  car  fare,  and  all  things  covering  necessary  expenses. 

Thanking  you  for  consideration  shown  me,  and  trusting  I  have  made  myself 
clear  in  the  above  statement,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

R.  W.  BELL, 
12051  Parnell  Avenue. 


LINCOLN  EXHIBIT. 

EXTRACT  FROM  TESTIMONY  OF  L.   S.  HUNGEEFORD  BEFORE  THE  UNITED   STATES 
COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  ON  APRIL  5,  1915. 

This  extract  is  not  from  the  official  report,  which  is  not  available  to  me,  but  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  Samuel  M.  Morgan,  court  reporter,  in  Chicago,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Pullman  Co.  at  the  hearing.  The  extract  is  at  page  99 
of  the  Morgan  report. 

"A.  The  linen  situation  is  one  that  has  been  pretty  embarrassing  all  around. 
The  linen  is  turned  over  to  the  porter,  and  it  is  part  of  his  duty  to  handle  that 
linen.  I  feel  that  if  he  will  exercise  the  proper  care  and  count  his  linen  he  will 
have  no  trouble.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  don't  count  their  linen. 
Our  shortage  last  year — what  we  call  car  shortage;  porters'  shortage  line  ac- 
count— amounted  to  $178,000.  That  is  in  addition  to  our  condemnation  and 
shortage  by  theft,  which  would  run  it  up  to  $300,000.  Out  of  that  $178,000 
there  was  about  17  per  cent  collected  from  the  porters,  more  in  the  line  of  dis- 
cipline for  failure  on  their  part  to  comply  with  instructions  to  count  the  linen 
and  exercise  due  care.  We  have  had  that  matter  under  consideration  for  some 
time  and  the  company  is  now  doing  away  with  these  porters'  collections." 

ROBEET  T.  LINCOLN. 
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CHICAGO,  ILL.,  April  7,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  Bal- 
lard,  and  Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Markham. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHAELES  H.  MARKHAM. 

Chairman  WrALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  Charles  H.  Markham. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  I  am  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  A  little  over  four  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  position  with  the  company  at  the  time  the 
trouble  arose  with  the  shop  employees  in  1911? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  I  was  president,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  W7hat  other  railroad  positions  have  you  occupied,  please, 
Mr.  Markham,  going  back  from  this  time? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Going  back  from  the  present? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Going  back;  yes. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  For  the  immediate  6  years  preceding  my  employment  by  the 
Illinois  Central  I  was  in  the  oil  business;  for  some  23  years  preceding  that 
time  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  various  capacities,  as 
station  service,  as  general  officer ;  and  when  I  left  the  service  I  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  West  has  notified  us  that  you  desire  to  make  a  state- 
ment before  any  questions  are  propounded  to  you,  which  you  have  prepared. 
If  you  do,  you  may  proceed  now. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Thank  you.  The  subject  is  a  very  important  one  to  us,  Mr. 
Chairman.  And  I  should  like  to  go  into  it  in  some  detail.  Shall  I  proceed, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Markham. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Before  beginning  the  account  of  the  causes  of  these  diffi- 
culties, I  wish  to  make  the  following  statement  [reads] : 

"  My  name  is  Charles  H.  Markham.  I  am  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co.  and  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  and  have 
served  continuously  as  president  of  these  companies  since  January,  1911.  Prac- 
tically all  of  my  adult  life  I  have  been  engaged  in  railroad  work,  except  about 
six  years  spent  in  the  oil  business,  and  have  been  connected  with  railroads  in 
the  West  in  various  capacities  as  an  officer  of  the  traffic  and  operating  depart- 
ments. I  think,  therefore,  that  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  railroads  in  western  territory  and  their  employees,  extending 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

44  Before  beginning  an  account  of  the  causes  that  brought  about  the  strike  of 
1911  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  my  account  of  its  incidents,  I  wish  to  say, 
with  all  possible  emphasis,  that  I  am  sure  there  has  never  been  a  strike  in  the 
United  States  which  had  as  little  foundation  and  for  which  there  was  so  little 
an  excuse.  It  was  as  ill  advised  and  as  inopportune  as  it  was  unexpected.  It 
grew  out  of  no  real  or  substantial  grievance.  On  the  part  of  the  men  it  was 
advertised  as  a  strike  for  a  principle,  but  in  fact  no  principle  which  wras  vital 
to  the  existence  and  growth  of  organized  labor  was  involved.  It  disturbed  the 
relations  between  a  great  railroad  company  and  nearly  9,000  of  its  employees. 
It,  for  a  time,  disorganized  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  country  dependent 
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upon  the  Illinois  Central  system  for  service.  It  involved  this  company  in  an 
extraordinary  and  unnecessary  expense.  It  disturbed  the  peace  of  communi- 
ties in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  It  gave  anxiety  to  the  officers  of  the  rail- 
road, the  officers  of  the  unions,  and  the  officers  of  the  law.  It  was  a  striking 
example  of  hasty,  ill-advised  action  not  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
men,  but  on  the  part  of  certain  ambitious  would-be  leaders,  moved  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  selfish  ambition  and  partly  by  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  employees. 

"  That  many  of  the  men  and  their  families  suffered  privations  and  hardships 
as  a  result  of  this  strike,  I  have  no  doubt.  If,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  bur- 
den of  the  unfortunate  affair  fell  upon  innocent  women  and  helpless  children, 
no  one  can  deplore  this  fact  more  than  myself.  And  yet,  I  feel,  as  a  trustee  of 
an  important  property  upon  whose  continued  prosperity  depend  the  incomes  of 
widows  and  orphans,  that  we  were  without  power  to  prevent  the  suicidal  course 
which  the  men  in  this  case  chose  to  adopt,  except  by  surrendering  our  functions 
as  managers  and  directors  of  the  property  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  its 
power  both  to  earn  money  for  the  stockholders  and  to  serve  the  public  as  a 
common  carrier. 

"  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  since  its  beginning  has  never  assumed  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  union  labor.  It  has,  for  practically  all  of  its  history, 
maintained  the  most  friendly  relations  with  its  employees.  I  am  sure  no  cor- 
poration has  a  more  consistent  record  in  this  respect  than  the  Illinois  Central. 
Its  recognition  of  the  right  of  its  employees  to  organize  has  always  been  full 
and  complete.  For  many  years  it  has  pursued  the  policy  of  making  contracts 
with  such  unions  of  which  its  employees  are  members  as  customarily  have  con- 
tracts with  railroads.  These  contracts  have  related  to  wages,  the  conditions  of 
labor,  and  other  matters  which  are  usually  included  in  contracts  of  this  nature. 
Throughout  this  narrative  I  use  the  word  'contract'  because  such  is  the 
popular  designation  of  the  written  statement  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  which  are  usually  settled  between  a  railroad  company  and  its  employees. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  these  statements  have  all  the 
legal  incidents  of  a  contract.  It  is  therefore  to  be  understood  that,  when  I 
use  the  word  *  contract  '  in  this  statement,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  subject  to  the 
limitations  just  indicated.  I  make  that  reservation  because  of  conditions  aris- 
ing with  respect  to  continuous  employment. 

"  The  Illinois  Central  has  always  met  its  employees  more  than  half  way  in 
entering  into  this  class  of  contracts  and,  as  a  result,  the  feeling  between  the 
management  of  the  railroad  and  the  employees  has  been  of  the  most  cordial 
nature.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that,  while  its 
rates  are  upon  a  comparatively  low  basis,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  consider- 
able mileage  in  the  Central  Freight  Association  territory  and  to  the  further 
fact  that  it  must  meet  the  competition  of  the  Mississippi  River,  yet  wages  and 
working  conditions  on  this  line  are  based  upon  those  in  effect  in  the  western 
group  of  railroads.  In  other  words,  its  rate  basis  is  that  of  the  East  and  its 
wage  basis  is  that  of  the  West.  It  therefore,  while  carrying  a  low  scale  of 
rates,  pays  wages  upon  a  higher  basis. 

"Among  other  contracts  in  effect  upon  the  Illinois  Central  prior  to  the 
autumn  of  1911  were  contracts  with  the  various  unions  of  shopmen  employed 
by  this  company.  With  these  crafts,  seven  in  number,  this  company  had  con- 
tracts governing  wages,  hours  of  employment,  and  working  conditions.  These 
contracts  were  made  between  the  company  and  the  employees  as  a  result  of 
conferences  freely  entered  into  and  amicably  conducted.  They  were  revised 
from  time  to  time  as  a  result  of  such  conferences,  and  so  successfully  had  this 
method  operated  that,  prior  to  the  strike  now  under  investigation,  there  had 
never  been  any  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  based  upon  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
pany to  meet  the  committees  of  the  employees  and  to  conform  to  their  wishes 
wherever  the  interests  of  the  company  would  permit.  This  was  the  condition 
of  affairs  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  up  to  June,  1911. 

"About  the  middle  of  June,  1911,  a  communication  was  received  by  the 
Illinois  Central,  dated  June  10,  1911,  reading  as  follows: 

"  '  FEDERATION  or  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES, 

"  '  I.  C.  SYSTEM  AND  ALLIED  LINES, 


Ky.,  June  10,  Mil. 
"'Mr.  T.  J.  FOLEY, 

"  '  Asst.  Gen.  Ugr.  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 
"'DEAR  SIR:  The  following  organizations,  International  Ass'n  of  Machinists, 
I.  A.  of  Steam  Fitters,  B.  R.  C.  of  A.,  I.  A.  of  S.  M.  Works,  B.  R.  Clerks,  B.  of 
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B.  S.  &  H.,  Painters  £  Decorators,  B.  of  B.  M.  &  I.  S.  B.  of  A.,  and  Federal 
Labor  Union,  representing  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  allied 
lines,  have  formed  a  federation  of  railway  employees  of  the  I.  C.  Railroad  and 
allied  lines  and  have,  through  the  executive  board  representing  all  of  the  above 
organizations,  formulated  rules  and  special  agreements  covering  working  condi- 
tions and  wage  scale,  and  we  desire  to  inform  you  that  these  rules  and  agree- 
ments are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  be  ready  within  a  week  and 
will  be  submitted  to  you.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  executive  board  representing 
the  federation  that  an  audience  be  granted  them  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  adopting  these  agreements  and  to 
notify  the  undersigned  of  date  set  for  conference,  allowing  time  to  arrange  for 
transportation  to  reach  Chicago  on  date  assigned  by  you. 
"  *  Yours,  truly, 

"  *  J.  F.  McCEEEBY,  President, 
"  '  W.  E.  BOWEN,  Secretary' 

"  Mr.  McCreery,  whose  name  was  signed  to  this  communication,  was  a  car 
repairer,  and  the  Mr.  Bowen,  who  signed  his  name,  as  secretary,  was  a  railway 
clerk.  As  will  be  seen,  it  was  stated  that  these  persons  represented  the  fol- 
lowing unions:  Brotherhood  Of  Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Car 
Men,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship- 
builders' International  Union,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Amal- 
gamated Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Alliance,  International  Association  of  Steam- 
fitters,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers'  International  Union,  and 
several  Federal  labor  unions,  composed  of  helpers  and  laborers. 

"  When  this  communication  was  received,  purporting  to  come  from  the  offi- 
cials of  the  so-called  System  Federation,  an  organization  which  had  never  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  which  had  only  lately  come  into  exist- 
ence, it  was  found  that  with  seven  of  the  nine  organizations  named  the  Illinois 
Central  had  valid  and  existing  contracts  covering  wages,  hours  of  service,  and 
conditions  of  labor,  all  of  which  contained  a  requirement  that  when  any 
change  was  necessary  or  desired  by  either  party,  30  days'  written  notice 
should  be  given  of  the  desire  of  either  party  to  make  a  change  before  any 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  desired  changes.  In  the  absence  of  this 
30  days'  notice,  the  contract  should  continue  indefinitely.  Two  of  the  unions 
mentioned  in  this  communication,  to  wit,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks 
and  the  Federal  Labor  Unions,  had  no  such  contracts.  Since  the  communica- 
tion purported  to  speak  for  the  seven  organizations  with  which  the  company 
had  existing  contracts,  the  management,  naturally,  declined  to  meet  this  com- 
mittee, since  there  had  been  no  objections  to  any  of  the  contracts  made  by  the 
crafts  themselves  and  no  notice  had  been  given  of  any  desire  to  negotiate  for  a 
change  in  the  contracts,  all  of  wrhich  were  then  in  existence.  The  officers  of  the 
System  Federation  were  therefore  advised  that  since  these  contracts  with  the 
several  labor  unions  were  unchanged  and  since  no  notice  had  been  given  of  a 
desire  to  have  them  changed,  the  company  did  not  feel  that  it  could  recognize 
the  right  of  the  System  Federation  to  speak  for  these  unions  or  to  negotiate 
in  their  behalf.  Upon  receipt  of  this  reply  the  officers  of  the  System  Federation 
took  a  strike  vote.  Ordinarily  a  preliminary  strike  vote  means  no  more  than 
that  the  officers  of  the  union  are  thereby  provided  wTith  a  force  whereby  the 
officials  of  the  company  can  be  compelled  to  accede  to  the  desires  of  the  men. 
The  vote  was  not  taken,  however,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  unions, 
particularly  in  that  the  rules  of  the  various  unions  provided  that  the  vote 
should  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  this  requirement  was  not  complied  with.  The 
employees,  however,  \vere  officially  recorded  as  having  voted  for  a  strike,  al- 
though, as  stated,  the  result  was  reached  by  irregular  methods.  On  August  9, 
1911,  certain  representatives  of  the  individual  unions  addressed  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  a  communication  asking  that  they  be  granted 
an  audience  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  the  matter  of  granting  a  conference 
to  the  System  Federation  committee. 

•'  It  will  be  noted  that  this  was  not  a  request  for  a  conference  between  the 
management  and  the  officers  of  the  several  unions  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing new  contracts  or  changes  in  existing  contracts  or  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
in.?  any  of  the  conditions  of  labor  prevailing  among  the  several  crafts,  but  the 
conference  was  requested  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  induce  the  management 
to  meet  the  committee  of  the  System  Federation.  On  the  same  day  formal 
demand  was  made  upon  the  company  by  the  same  officers  of  the  unions  to  the 
el'L'ect  that  the  management  should  meet  the  committee  of  the  System  Federation 
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for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  conceived  to  be  of  interest  to  the  officers 
of  the  Federation.  In  neither  of  these  communications  was  there  any  notice 
given  to  the  company  that  existing  contracts  were  unsatisfactory  or  that  there 
was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  have  these  contracts  devised.  The 
subject  matter  of  both  communications  was  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
officers  of  the  System  Federation  to  be  received  and  their  right  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  the  employees.  In  other  words,  it  was  apparently  the  view 
of  these  officers  that  existing  contracts  should  remain  in  effect  in  all  respects 
unimpaired,  but  that  without  abrogating  these  contracts  another  and  inconsist- 
ent arrangement  of  some  sort  should  be  entered  into  with  the  officers  of  the 
so-called  System  Federation.  Some  other  and  further  negotiations  were  had, 
and  as  a  result  thereof  the  assistant  general  manager  of  this  company,  on 
August  29,  notified  Mr.  Kramer,  representing  the  blacksmiths,  that  the  manage- 
ment would  meet  the  accredited  representatives  of  all  organizations  with  which 
there  were  existing  contracts  to  discuss  matters  connected  therewith  on 
August  80.  Such  a  conference  was  had  on  August  30,  at  which  there  were  pres- 
ent seven  of  the  representatives  of  organized  labor,  representing  the  employees, 
and  the  vice  president  and  general  manager,  the  assistant  general  manager,  and 
the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  representing  the  company.  On 
August  31  I  received  in  conference  a  committee  of  three  officers  of  the  union. 

"At  both  these  conferences  it  was  stated  by  the  management  that  the  existing 
contracts  had  not  been  canceled,  and  that  we  did  not  feel  free  to  discuss  new 
agreements  while  such  contracts  were  in  existence ;  that  we  had  received  no 
notice  from  the  various  unions  that  they  desired  these  contracts  abrogated; 
that  we  had  always  lived  up  to  our  contracts;  that  nothing  had  come  to  our 
attention  indicating  that  the  contracts  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  men  or  that 
they  desired  any  change  in  the  scale  of  wages,  the  hours  of  service,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment.  We  steadfastly  declined  to  confer  with  the  officers 
of  the  new  System  Federation  while  the  contracts  with  the  various  crafts  were 
still  in  effect.  On  September  1,  after  these  conferences  had  been  concluded,  we 
received  another  communication  from  the  officers  of  the  crafts  requesting  us  to 
meet  the  System  Federation.  In  reply  to  this  communication  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  speaks  for  itself : 

"  '  SEPTEMBER  4,  1911. 
"  '  Mr.  W.  F.  KRAMER, 

" '  585  Monon  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

" '  DEAR  SIR  :  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  communication  signed  by 
yourself  and  others  and  reading  as  follows: 

"  ' "  Owing  to  our  inability  to  secure  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  griev- 
ances existing  between  the  various  organizations  we  represent  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway  Co.,  through  you  as  president  of  said  company,  at  the  confer- 
ence held  yesterday  afternoon  between  yourself  and  a  subcommittee  selected 
from  this  body,  as  per  your  request  or  suggestion,  we  again  request  that  you  or 
your  accredited  representatives  grant  an  audience  to  the  committee  of  your 
employees  as  represented  by  the  System  Federation,  with  a  view  to  negotiating 
an  agreement. 

"  ' "  Should  you  still  persist  in  not  granting  this  request  by  10.30  Tuesday 
morning,  September  5,  1911,  we  will  take  such  action  as  we  deem  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  organizations.  Please  address  all  communications  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Kramer,  585  Monon  Building,  Chicago. 

"  '  "  Hoping  to  be  favored  with  a  prompt  reply,  we  remain, 
"  '  "  Yours,  very  truly, 

" '  "  A.  Hinzemn.n,  Boilermakers  and  Helpers ;  P.  J.  Conlon,  Machin- 
ists ;  Win.  F.  Kramer,  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers ;  Thos.  Redding, 
Sheet  Metal  Workers;  John  Fitzpatrick,  Federal  Labor  Union; 
John  J.  Carrigan,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks ;  Wm.  E.  Rod- 
riquez,  Painters;  J.  H.  Kinsella,  Steamfitters;  Frank  Paquin, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen." 

"  'As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to  yourself  and  associates,  present  at  meet- 
ings with  Mr.  Park  and  myself,  there  are  in  existence  certain  contracts  be- 
tween the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  seven  of  the  organizations  represented 
in  the  foregoing  communication.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  dealings 
with,  labor  organizations  have  we  been  asked  to  change  contracts,  except  in  the 
usual  manner  provided  therein,  viz,  that  the  30  days'  formal  notice,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  of  same,  be  given.  The  re- 
quired 30  days'  notice  not  having  been  given  in  the  manner  provided  in  each 
of  the  different  contracts,  we  regard  them  as  still  in  effect  and  must  again 
decline  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  changes  therein. 
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"  *  That  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  our 
employees,  I  also  wish  to  say  that,  as  a  result  of  past  experience  with  similar 
organizations,  and  after  careful  consideration  of  all  questions  involved,  the 
management  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  reached  the-  conclusion  that 
its  duty  to  the  shipping  and  traveling  public,  dependent  upon  it  for  transporta- 
tion facilities,  its  regard  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees  and  those  dependent 
upon  them,  and  also  for  the  interests  of  its  10,000  stockholders,  will  not  permit 
it  to  enter  into  negotiations  Math  an  organization  in  compliance  with  the  initial 
demands  of  which  would  deprive  the  officers  of  the  company  of  the  power  to 
manage  its  affairs. 

"'.The  paramount  interest  in  this  controversy  is  that  of  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public,  and,  being  convinced  that  it  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
federation  to  consolidate  railroad  service  employees  into  one  organization,  the 
management  does  not  feel  that  public  opinion  would  sustain  it  in  entering  into 
an  agreement  which  would  place  in  the  hands  of  one  body  the  power  to  throttle 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  Neither  does  it  believe  that  the  srme  public 
opinion  will  sustain  any  action  which,  will  result  in  a  disruption  of  the  har- 
monious relations  that  have  heretofore  existed  between  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  and  its  employees. 

"'You  will,  of  course,  take  whatever  action  you  may  consider  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  your  respective  organizations,  but,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  it,  it  is  my  opinion  that  you  tan  take  no  action  that  will  afford  any  better 
protection  than  to  advise  them  to  live  up  to  their  contracts  with  this  company, 
just  as  it  has  always  lived  up  to  its  contracts  with  them.  If  any  other  course 
is  pursued  and  trouble  results  the  responsibility  is  yours,  not  ours.' 

"  It  should  be  stated  that,  after  the  strike  vote  had  been  taken,  certain  of 
the  international  officers  of  the  unions,  notably  President  O'Connell,  of  the 
machinists ;  Vice  President  Conlon,  of  the  same  organization ;  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hinzeman,  of  the  boilerrnakers,  refused  to  sanction  a  walkout  until  fur- 
ther efforts  had  been  made  to  have  all  differences  amicably  adjusted.  The 
international  officials  also  investigated  the  methods  pursued  by  the  officials 
of  the  System  Federation  in  taking  the  strike  vote.  The  International  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Machinists  emphatically  refused  to  sanction  a  strike,  giving 
as  its  principal  reason  for  this  action  that  the  contracts  provided  for  30  days' 
notice,  and  no  such  notice  had  been  given.  After  considerable  investigation, 
and  the  holding  of  numerous  conferences,  the  international  officials,  to  whom 
the  matter  had  been  referred  by  the  System  Federation,  announced  that  the 
strike  vote  would  not  be  recognized,  but  that,  owing  to  various  irregularities, 
another  strike  vote  must  be  taken,  which  should  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  respective  unions.  It  was  particularly  insisted  by  the 
international  officers  that  a  secret  ballot  should  be  taken,  as  the  laws  of  the 
order  required.  A  letter  was  sent  out  to  the  various  unions,  signed  by  ,the 
officials  of  the  nine  unions  involved  in  the  federation,  instructing  that  a  vote 
be  taken,  to  be  returned  not  later  than  October  10.  Since  the  machinists  had 
definitely  declined  to  sanction  a  strike,  the  letter  just  referred  to  contained  this 
statement  and  the  following  questions  on  which  the  employees  were  required 
to  vote: 

"  *  It  has  recently  developed  that  several  of  our  large  organizations  are  not 
in  position  to  pay  strike  benefits,  and,  while  their  international  unions  have 
sanctioned  a  strike,  it  is  with  their  moral  support  only.' 

"  Also,  '  That  the  question  has  been  raised  by  the  company  and  by  President 
O'Connell,  international  president  of  the  machinists,  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
notice  that  was  served  on  the  company  June  10  by  the  officers  of  the  System 
Federation,  and,  not  knowing  at  this  time  whether  we  would  get  the  support 
of  the  machinists,  we  request  each  organization  to  immediately  call  a  special 
meeting  and  proceed  to  take  another  vote  according  to  your  respective  consti- 
tutions.' 

" '  In  taking  the  strike  vote  the  members  must  have  in  mind  the  following 
points  and  vote  upon  each  one  separately : 

"  '  1.  Will  you  vote  to  enforce  recognition  of  the  System  Federation? 

"  '  2.  Will  you  strike  if  the  Machinists'  International  refuses  to  sanction  a 
strike? 

"  '  3.  Will  you  strike  regardless  of  financial  assistance? 

" '  4.  Should  the  demand  of  the  company  that  the  30  days'  notice  be  served 
be  complied  with  ?  ' 

"  This  letter  calling  for  a  vote  was  sent  out  on  September  12.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  machinists  met  in  convention  on  September  18,  and 
while  it  would  appear  that  such  action  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  president 
and  many  other  leaders  of  the  machinists,  the  convention,  by  close  vote,  sane- 
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tioned  a  strike  on  the  Harriman  lines,  so  called,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  leaders  protested  against  this  action  on  the  ground 
that  they  believed  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  general  strike;  that  there 
wus  no  money  In  the  treasury  with  which  to  pay  strike  benefits;  and  that 
defeat  was  almost  certainly  inevitable.  Some  of  the  leaders  charged  that  the 
socialistic  element  was  behind  this  movement,  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  dis- 
rupting trade-unionism  and  of  bringing  its  principles  into  disrepute.  Appar- 
ently this  action  of  the  machinists'  convention  precipitated  the  strike,  although 
there  had  been  no  legal  vote  taken  on  the  proposition  nor  had  the  various  unions 
replied  in  the  proper  way  to  the  four  questions  submitted  in  the  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 12. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  considerable  mystery  surrounds  the  exact  cause 
of  the  walkout.  The  officials  of  the  railroad  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
strike  occurred  when  it  did.  The  employees  were  preparing  to  vote  as  they 
had  been  instructed  to  do  by  the  international  officers.  These  employees  had 
under  consideration  the  situation  in  all  of  its  phases  and  were  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  all  the  facts  when  the  strike  was  ordered.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  wages  or  other  conditions  of  employment.  The  only  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  as  to  whether  the  company  would  recognize  the  so-called 
System  Federation,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  contracts  with  the  several 
unions  were  still  in  force.  No  warning  was  given  to  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  purpose  of  the  men  to  abandon  their  work.  They  hud  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  employees  would  abide  the  result  of  the  vote  which  was 
not  to  be  returned  until  October  10.  They  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  machinists'  convention  had  the  authority  to  order  a  strike  or  would  do 
so  even  if  such  authority  was  lodged  in  that  body.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
employees  evidently  were  astounded  when  orders  were  issued  requiring  them 
to  abandon  work.  It  is  not  believed  by  the  management  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  its  shopmen  were  in  favor  of  breaking  existing  contracts,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out warning  or  notice  of  any  kind. 

"  It  should  be  always  remembered  that  the  management  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral stood  on  the  30  days'  clause  of  the  contracts  with  seven  of  these  unions. 
This  was  not  a  mere  technicality.  The  30  days'  clause  had  a  substantial  basis 
and  represented  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  contract.  It  had  been  agreed  to 
both  by  the  unions  and  by  the  railroad,  and  unquestionably  for  the  same  reason, 
in  order  that  each  might  be  protected  against  hasty  action  taken  in  emergency  by 
either  party.  If  the  notice  had  been  given,  as  the  contract  required,  oppor- 
tunity would  have  been  given  to  the  management  to  explain  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  several  unions  its  objection  to  this  form  of  organization.  It  would 
have  been  explained  to  these  officers  that  similar  movements  in  the  past  had 
proved  disastrous  and  reasons  would  have  been  adduced  therefor.  It  would 
have  been  shown  that  the  effect  upon  labor  was  demoralizing  as  well  as  upon  the 
railroad  and  the  general  public.  The  management  had  reason  to  believe,  and 
still  believes,  that  the  great  body  of  the  men  did  not  understand  what  this 
System  Federation  really  meant  and  had  had  no  opportunity  fully  to  realize 
just  what  such  a  federation  would  lead  to.  It  would  have  been  the  privilege 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  if  the  proper  period  of  negotia- 
tions had  been  permitted,  to  explain  to  the  employees  just  what  this  System 
Federation  meant  to  them,  so  that  the  action  of  the  union  officials  could  have 
been  taken  calmly,  deliberately,  and  intentionally  and  in  the  full  light  of  a 
presentation  of  the  railroad's  side  of  the  matter.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  this  explanation  could  have  been  made  to  the  officers  of  the  System  Federa- 
tion and  that  no  good  reason  existed  for  not  meeting  these  officers  and  conferring 
with  them ;  but  the  answer  is  that  the  railroad  company  would  have  been  forced 
into  a  most  inconsistent  position  if  it  had  met  these  System  Federation  officers 
in  conference.  Such  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  would  have 
been  itself  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  men  to  form  this  federation  and  to 
demand  that  the  railroad  company  should  treat  with  it. 

"  It  was  the  desire  of  the  management  to  explain  to  the  men  its  objections 
to  any  system  federation.  Would  it  be  thought  possible  that  arguments  of  this 
kind  would  have  prevailed  with  the  officers  of  the  federation  itself,  the  tenure 
of  whose  office  depended  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  federation?  If  the 
company  had  consented  to  meet  these  officers,  it  could  not  be  consistently  argued 
that  the  federation  should  not  be  formed.  It  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  already  been  formed,  that  it  had  been  wisely  and  properly  formed, 
and  that  the  company  had  acquiesced  in  this  method  of  handling  the  matter. 
Furthermore,  these  signed  contracts  had  been  made  between  the  railroad  and 
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its  employees,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  notice  of  their  abrogation  both  sides 
had  a  right  to  insist  that  they  be  respected.  Our  experience  had  taught  us 
that  the  men  had  always  insisted  that  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract 
should  be  observed.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  gross  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  company  to  have  entered  into  new  contracts  with  the  System  Federation 
in  direct  violation  of  existing  contracts  with  the  various  unions?  And  if  the 
new  contracts  had  contained  provisions  which  were  at  variance  with  those  in 
effect  with  the  various  organizations,  how  could  the  company  have  justified  its 
action  in  the  premises? 

"  Before  proceeding  further  with  this  statement,  it  may  be  as  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  unions  involved  in  this  matter  included 
the  clerks.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  railroad  company  to  recognize 
a  labor  union  composed  of  clerks.  These  men  sustain  a  more  or  less  confidential 
relation  to  their  employers.  They  manifestly  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
By  reason  of  the  nature  of  their  duties  they  are  much  closer  to  the  railroad 
officials  than  are  the  workmen  in  the  shops  or  the  employees  on  the  trains.  It 
must  be  admitted  by  every  fair-minded  man  that  if  these  clerks  join  the  unions 
and  become  associated  with  organized  labor  generally,  their  obligation  to  the 
union  would  be  superior  to  the  obligation  to  their  employers,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  company  would  thereby  be  seriously  impaired.  The  opportunity 
which  these  clerks  would  necessarily  have  of  knowing  what  goes  on  in  the  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  company  would  lead  to  endless  trouble  and  strife  between  the 
officers  and  the  employees.  Every  trivial  matter  would  be  reported  to  the  unions, 
and  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  the  company  having  any  secrets  whatever 
relating  to  competitive-  business,  negotiations  with  labor  unions,  or  the  like, 
from  its  employees.  It  was  therefore  not  considered  advisable  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  clerks  to  organize  in  this  manner. 

"  Our  judgment  in  declining  to  recognize  a  union  of  the  clerks  was  amply 
vindicated  by  the  course  of  events  after  the  strike.  I  will  a  little  later  show 
that  at  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  the  business  of  the  company  was 
greatly  hindered  by  the  action  of  the  striking  clerks  in  removing  and  concealing 
records,  in  removing  cards  from  cars,  and  in  exchanging  cards  on  cars  so  that 
the  utmost  confusion  resulted  from  their  action.  The  mix  up  caused  by  chang- 
ing the  cards  on  the  cars  led  to  shipments  going  astray,  to  great  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  freight,  to  unnecessary  out-of-line  hauls,  and  to  the  payment  of  heavy 
claims  based  on  the  failure  to  deliver  goods  promptly  or,  in  some  cases,  to  deliver 
perishable  goods  at  all. 

"Aside  from  the  point,  as  to  failure  to  give  notice,  candor  forces  me  to  say 
that  the  management  of  the  Illinois  Central  is,  upon  principle,  opposed  to  the 
System  Federation  idea.  In  this  it  is  in  accord  with  the  best  thought  of  leaders 
both  of  employers  and  employed.  The  leading  labor  officials  of  the  United 
States  are  believed  to  be  by  no  means  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  System 
Federation  plan  of  making  contracts.  This  same  proposition  was  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  built  and  the  principal  reason  for  its  failure. 
Each  trade  has  its  own  environment,  its  own  problems,  and  its  own  method  of 
solving  them.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  for  many  years  refused 
to  adopt  a  universal  trade-mark  or  union  label  for  all  trades  to  use.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  a  system  federation,  such  as  was  proposed  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
would  cause  a  trivial  dispute  in  one  department  to  result  in  involving  all  work- 
men in  all  other  departments  and  lead  to  a  general  strike  of  all  workmen  on 
account  of  a  grievance  in  which  nine-tenths  of  them  had  no  interest  whatever. 

"  One  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  United  States  upon  the  labor  question 
is  the  Hon.  Edgar  E.  Clark,  formerly  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, now  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. In  his  testimony  before  the  United  States  commission  investigating  the 
American  Railway  Union  strike  of  1894,  Mr.  Clark  said  : 

"  '  I  believe  the  majority  of  the  men  engaged  in  any  one  trade  or  calling  should 
have  a  right  to  fix  the  conditions  under  which  the  men  in  that  trade  should  work. 
I  think  they  should  have  that  right  uninfluenced  by  or  without  any  dictation 
from  any  other  organization  or  any  other  class  of  employees.' 

"  Before  that  same  commission,  Mr.  P.  H.  Morrissey,  then  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  said: 

"  The  American  Railway  Union  came  into  existence  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  and  kindred  organizations  were 
weak,  ineffective,  and,  in  a  word,  were  playing  nothing  short  of  a  confidence 
game  on  the  men  they  assumed  to  represent.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  for  a  long  time  has  been  representing  certain  classes  of  men  in  the 
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train  service,  and  presume  to  say  they  have  done  it  as  effectively  as  could  be 
done  under  trades-union  principles  or  as  a  labor  organization. 

" .'  The  American  Railway  Union  came  into  the  field  saying  we  were  weak 
and  ridiculed  every  earnest,  honest  method  used  by  our  organization  to  achieve 
good  for  the  men  they  represent.  When  we  failed  it  was  a  subject  for  ridicule 
by  the  lecturers  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  That  naturally  produced 
bitterness.' 

"  The  history  of  labor  disputes  in  the  country  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  American  Railway  Union  was  formed  upon  pretty  much  the  same  principles 
as  underlay  the  System  Federation  of  shopmen.  Their  declaration  of  principles 
contains  the  statement : 

"  '  That  the  trades-union  idea  has  ceased  to  be  useful  or  adequate ;  that  pride 
of  organization,  petty  jealousies,  and  the  conflict  of  views  into  which  the  men 
are  trained  in  separate  organizations  under  different  leaders  tend  to  defeat  the 
common  object  of  all  and  enable  the  railroad  to  use  such  organizations  against 
each  other  in  contentions  over  wages  and  working  conditions ;  that  the  interests 
of  each  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  United  States  as  to  wages,  treatment, 
hours  of  labor,  legislation,  insurance,  mutual  aid,  etc.,  are  common  to  all,  and 
hence  all  ought  to  belong  to  one  organization  that  shall  assert  its  united  strength 
in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  every  member.' 

"  It  is  within  the  memory  of  everybody  that  the  strike  of  1894  was  caused  by 
the  refusal  of  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union  to  work  for  any  rail- 
road using  Pullman  cars  on  its  trains.  This  was  not  because  there  was  any 
quarrel  between  the  men  and  the  railroads,  but  only  on  account  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  employees  of  the  Pullman  Co.  and  their  employers.  Yet,  as  a 
result  of  the  principles  of  a  system  federation,  the  railroads  were  made  the 
innocent  sufferers,  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  demoralized,  and  the  peace 
of  many  communities  greatly  disturbed.  I  might  refer  to  a  comparatively  recent 
labor  disturbance  in  Ireland,  which  grew  out  of  the  same  fact.  In  that  case  the 
railroads  were  made  the  victims  of  a  strike  because  lumber  was  hauled  for  a 
company  against  which  certain  members  of  a  union  had  a  grievance. 

"  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  saw  foreshadowed  in  the  proposed  System 
Federation  a  repetition  of  the  American  Railway  Union  trouble  of  1894.  When 
the  first  System  Federation  was  formed  four  trades  were  involved ;  on  the 
Harriman  lines  of  the  West  there  were  five;  on  the  Illinois  Central  there  were 
nine.  This  System  Federation,  as  proposed  on  the  Illinois  Central,  had  an- 
nounced that  *  all  railroad  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  are  eligible  for  membership.'  The  situation,  therefore,  upon  the  Illinois 
Central  presented  a  very  serious  aspect.  The  System  Federation  idea  was  ap- 
parently gaining  ground.  New  converts  were  every  day  being  gained  for  the 
idea.  The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  it  could  not  be  controlled.  The 
difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  complex  characters,  nationalities,  habits,  employ- 
ments, and  requirements  of  the  members  had  become  a  serious  problem  even  to 
its  organizers.  The  United  States  commission  which  investigated  the  American 
Railway  Union  situation,  in  referring  to  the  strength  of  such  forms  of  trade- 
unionism  as  had  declined  to  become  part  of  a  large  federation,  said : 

" '  The  trade-unionists  argue  that  their  strength  lies  largely  in  their  com- 
parative freedom  from  these  objections,  and  they  insist  that  the  basis  of  a  suc- 
cessful labor  organization  must  be  substantial  similarity  in  interests  among 
the  members.' 

"  But  if  the  System  Federation  once  became  established  it  would,  as  indicated 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Morrissey  heretofore  referred  to,  overshadow  the  inter- 
national unions  and  deprive  them  of  their  power.  If  a  system  federation,  com- 
posed of  shopmen  on  the  Illinois  Central,  succeeded,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  would 
have  extended  so  as  to  include  all  the  employees  on  the  Illinois  Central?  The 
next  step  would  have  been  the  organization  of  a  national  system  federation, 
composed  of  all  railroad  employees  in  the  United  States,  and  this  would  have 
meant  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  the  old  American  Railway  Union  leaders. 
Although  it  would  have  had  a  membership  of  only  one-sixth  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  it  would  have  had  many  thousand  times  its  power.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  moral  influence  that  seeks  to  aid  all  other 
organizations  in  its  membership,  but  it  has  no  power  to  call  a  strike.  But  the 
National  System  Federation  could  order  strikes  on  one  road  or  on  every  road  in 
North  America.  The  railroads  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  an  organization. 
The  policy  of  a  railroad  would  be  absolutely  under  the  dictation  of  such  a  power- 
ful body.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  federation  should  not  be  extended  further 
so  as  to  include  employees  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  It"  this  should  be 
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accomplished  both  the  railroad  and  its  patrons  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  organization  and  the  business  of  any  industry  could  be  absolutely  de- 
stroyed by  refusing  to  permit  the  railroads  to  haul  the  products  of  that  industry. 
This  is  not  an  extreme  or  impossible  view.  It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  plan 
of  organization  proposed.  Not  only  would  the  railroads  be  at  the  mercy  of  this 
organization,  but  all  forms  of  industry  could  be  boycotted  and  their  business 
destroyed  if  the  wishes  of  the  leaders  were  not  met  in  all  respects.  In  other 
words,  wherever  there  should  arise  a  difference  of  opinion  between  a  single 
industry  or  a  single  line  of  railroad  and  one  class  of  its  employees,  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  national  federation  could  be  directed  toward  redressing  the 
real  or  supposed  grievance,  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  No  such  supreme  and  unlimited  power  should  be  vested  in  any  man 
or  set  of  men  under  a  democratic  form  of  government.  The  executive  commit- 
tee of  such  a  national  federation  would  be  more  supreme  than  the  most  auto- 
cratic ruler  in  the  world.  The  disastrous  consequence  of  such  an  arrangement 
must  be  evident  to  every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  mind.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co.  felt  that  it  owed  a  duty  to  its  stockholders,  to -its  patrons,  and  to 
the  country  to  resist  in  every  legitimate  and  proper  way  the  beginning  of  such  a 
monstrous  system.  It  believed  at  the  time  that  if  it  could  have  30  days  of  calm 
and  dispassionate  counsel  with  the  men  its  officers  could  demonstrate  the  folly 
of  the  proposed  action  of  the  unions  in  organizing  this  System  Federation.  It 
did  not  seek  a  strike ;  it  deplored  such  a  result.  Moreover,  its  action  in  declin- 
ing to  recognize  this  federation  has  been  indorsed  by  the  press  of  the  country, 
by  many  of  the  chief  executives  of  the  States  through  which  it  operates,  by 
boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial  organizations  in  the  principal  cities  which 
it  serves,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  enlightened  and  public-spirited  citizens 
everywhere. 

"  One  important  aspect  of  this  controversy  should  be  emphasized.  There  is  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  mechanical  employees  of  a  railroad  company 
and  the  men  who  operate  the  trains.  A  labor  union  composed  of  enginemen, 
conductors,  and  trainmen  is  limited  in  its  membership  to  railroad  employees. 
The  work  of  these  men  does  not  extend  into  the  so-called  industrial  trades  or 
occupations.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Trainmen  have  no  ramifications  what- 
ever outside  of  the  railroad  service.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
unions  composed  of  machinists,  boiler  makers,  steam  fitters,  and  so  forth,  include 
men  who  work  for  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  enterprises  as  well  as  for  the 
railroads.  The  same  union  will  include  shopmen  laboring  for  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  for  instance,  manufacturing  the 
engines  for  use  on  the  railroads.  The  union  composed  of  carmen  on  the  rail- 
road will  also  include  the  carmen  of  .the  Pullman  Co.  or  any  other  enterprise 
manufacturing  cars.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  workmen  have  a  most 
peculiar  relation  to  the  railroad,  the  industries  from  which  it  makes  the  pur- 
chases, and  the  industries  which  furnish  the  tonnage  by  which  the  railroad  is 
maintained. 

"Assuming,  therefore,  that  these  shopmen  are  permitted  to  federate  and  to 
act  as  a  unit  in  every  controversy,  there  are  necessarily  affected  not  only  the 
railroad  but  a  vast  number  of  industrial  concerns  which,  necessarily,  have 
more  or  less  business  with  the  railroads.  This  System  Federation,  therefore, 
becomes  a  weapon  aimed  not  only  at  the  heart  of  the  railroad  but  at  the  heart 
of  practically  every  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  country,  so  that  a  griev- 
ance against  the  railroad  becomes  a  grievance  against  every  manufacturing  con- 
cern that  sells  to  the  railroad  or  patronizes  the  railroad. 

The  precise  effect  of  an  organization  of  this  character,  which  includes  not 
only  railroad  employees  but  employees  of  industrial  enterprises,  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  strike  in  Ireland,  to  which  I  have  already  briefly  referred.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  that  case  a  lumber  firm  in  Dublin  had 
trouble  with  its  employees  over  some  of  the  conditions  of  labor.  These  em- 
ployees were  members  of  an  organization  known  as  the  Amalgamated  Servants, 
This  federation  included  the  employees  of  the  lumber  firm  and  also  another 
organization  known  as  the  Amalgamated  Railway  Servants.  Now,  there  was  no 
controversy  between  the  railroad  and  its  employees,  but  the  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Railway  Servants  struck  because  the  railroad  company  was 
hauling  freight  shipped  by  the  lumber  firm  with  which  another  branch  of  the 
order  had  its  controversy.  It  was  in  that  case  shown  that  the  Amalgamated. 
Servants  had  frankly  admitted  that  they  had  organized  in  the  particular  way 
in  which  they  had  for  the  reason  that  they  could  thereby  control  transporta- 
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tion  facilities  and  absolutely  ruin  an  industry  and  make  it  powerless  in  the 
event  that  any  members  of  the  union  had  a  controversy  with  that  industry. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  this  System  Federation  had  grown  in  numbers,  in- 
fluence, and  organization,  if  there  should  be  a  controversy  between  a  sawmill, 
for  instance,  and  its  employees,  those  employees,  who  were  members  of  the  same 
federation  with  the  railroad  employees,  would  prevail  upon  the  railroad  em- 
ployees to  strike  if  any  product  of  that  mill  was  transported  by  the  railroad. 
The  disastrous  consequence  of  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  can  readily  be  seen. 
A  result  of  this  kind  would  not  so  clearly  follow  in  the  case  of  an  organization 
of  men  all  of  whom  were  limited  to  railway  service.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  in  resisting  the  organization  of  this  federation  we  were  not  only  conserving 
our  own  property,  not  only  doing  a  valuable  service  to  other  railroads,  but  were 
acting  as  a  buffer  to  protect  every  form  of  manufacturing  industry  from  a 
menace  which  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  threatened  the  very  existence  of  all 
forms  of  industry. 

"The  JSTew  York  Tribune,  in  discussing  the  federation  plan  in  its  issue  of 
September  7,  1911,  uses  this  language : 

"  'And  the  public  has  fully  as  much  reason  to  regard  with  anxiety  the  pro- 
posal to  concentrate  into  a  single  organization  authority  over  the  labor  engaged 
in  the  indispensable  public  service  performed  by  the  railroads  as  it  might  have 
to  fear  plans  for  extensive  railroad  combinations,  like  that  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Co.,  which  was  condemned  by  the  law.  One  of  the  railroad  presi- 
dents speaks  of  the  power  which  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  combination  of 
all  classes  of  railway  employees,  those  in  the  shops  as  well  as  those  engaged  in 
actual  operation  of  the  roads,  as  a  power  to  "  throttle  commerce."  That  is 
no  exaggeration,  so  greatly  would  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to  their  work- 
men be  changed  through  the  proposed  labor  combination.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  combination  would  be  totally  irresponsible.  It  would  not 
be  incorporated.  It  would  not  be  governed  by  any  of  the  public-service  legisla- 
tion of  the  country,  which  has  gone  far  in  making  capital  engaged  in  performing 
a  public  service  recognize  that  it  is  "  affected  with  a  public  interest,"  but 
which  has  totally  failed  to  hold  the  labor  combinations  among  public-service 
employees  to  a  similar  responsibility. 

"  '  Moreover,  this  proposed  combination  of  labor  unions  lacks  the  justification 
which  all  fair-minded  people  concede  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  unions  them- 
selves. Collective  bargaining  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  labor.  But 
the  organization  of  each  craft  by  itself  and  its  separate  recognition  by  the 
railroads  has  proved  adequate  to  secure  for  the  railroad  employee  fair  treat- 
ment. Railroad  workmen  are  well  paid.  Advances  in  wages  have  been  made 
frequently,  the  latest  advance  occurring  last  year  at  a  time  when  the  railroads 
had  not  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic  and  when  their  earn- 
ings were  falling.  Thus  the  public  can  see  no  reason  why  increased  power  in 
bargaining  with  the  railroads  is  requisite  to  the  welfare  of  the  employees,  and 
it  can  see  abundant  reasons  for  regarding  with  anxiety  the  placing  of  such 
power  as  is  now  proposed  over  an  indispensable  public  service  in  the  hands  of 
an  irresponsible  and  legally  unregulated  labor  combination.' 

"  The  Chicago  Record-Herald  of  October  1,  1911,  stated  that  the  business  com- 
munity generally  regarded  the  strike  as  radical  and  unwise  and  that  it  occurred 
at  a  most  inopportune  time.  It  was  stated  in  this  article  that  several  im- 
portant commercial  bodies  had  indorsed  the  attitude  of  the  railroads. 

"  The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  in  its  issue  of  October  3,  1911,  stated  that  the 
strike  was  ill  advised  and  that  no  more  inopportune  time  could  have  been 
selected  for  that  purpose.  It  was  said  that  some  of  the  demands  of  the  strikers 
read  as  if  they  were  formulated  by  socialistic  theorists,  totally  ignorant  of  actual 
conditions  of  railroad  work. 

"  The  New  Orleans  Item,  in  its  issue  of  September  10, 1911,  uses  this  language : 

"  'After  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  this  controversy  we  can  find  nothing 
that  would  justify  a  strike  at  the  present  time.  Judging  from  the  expressions 
of  all  sorts  of  papers,  representing  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and  from  the  talk  of 
the  people,  we  believe  that  the  public  would  set  this  strike  down,  if  it  should 
occur  now?  as  unjustifiable.  If  the  public  is  not  with  the  strikers,  their  strike 
is  utterly  doomed  to  failure  in  advance.' 

"  The  New  Orleans  Picayune,  in  its  issue  of  October  11,  uses  this  language : 

"'The  statement  that  many  thousands  of  railroad  employees  have  struck,  or 
are  striking,  in  order  to  force  their  employees  to  acknowledge  and  accept  the 
authority  of  an  organization  which  is  a  federation  of  all  the  other  labor  unions 
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announces  the  attempt  to  establish  an  additional  and  more  powerful  consolida- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  labor  element  in  our  population. 

" *  The  railroads  employ  among  the  members  of  their  working  forces  persons 
skilled  in  almost  every  branch  of  mechanical  labor.  They  embrace  all  the 
trades  that  are  combined  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  railroad  locomotives, 
cars,  and  the  various  appliances  that  are  used  in  the  operation  of  railway  trans- 
portation. The  men  engaged  in  these  various  occupations  are  organized  in 
their  specific  trade-unions,  the  blacksmiths  in  one,  the  machinists  in  another, 
the  carpenters  in  another,  the  painters  in  another,  and  the  upholsterers  in  an- 
other, and  so  on. 

"  '  The  employers  have  to  deal  with  each  of  these  trade-unions  separately  ;  but 
now  it  is  proposed  to  federate  the  numerous  unions  into  a  single  body,  con- 
trolled by  a  management  which  speaks  for  all  and  whose  command  all  must 
obey.  Heretofore  it  has  been  possible  when  some  controversy  arose  with  the 
blacksmiths,  only  they  had  to  be  settled  with,  while  all  the  other  trades  were 
not  complaining  and  were  apparently  satisfied ;  but  under  the  general  federation 
proposition,  if  a  blacksmith  should  complain  of  his  relations  with  his  employer, 
all  the  members  of  all  the  federated  unions  would  be  bound  to  take  his  part  and, 
if  ordered  to  do  so,  to  strike  in  his  behalf. 

"  *  Such  a  propositoin  not  only  vastly  increases  the  domination  of  labor  ele- 
ment over  the  employers,  but  it  establishes  an  absolute  despotism  over  every 
member  in  the  great  consolidated  federation,  since  thousands  of  workers  whose 
labor  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  families  must  leave  their  employ- 
ment, abandon  their  livelihood,  and  subject  themselves  to  conditions  of  com- 
plete dependence  because  a  single  individual  in  the  entire  federation  is  engaged 
in  a  controversy  with  an  employer  somewhere.' 

"Again,  the  same  paper  says : 

"  '  If  this  were  a  strike  for  better  wages,  for  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  other 
burdens  on  the  employees,  the  strikers  would  be  sure  of  a  large  amount  of  popu- 
lar sympathy.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  but  only  a  movement  to  place 
a  vast  body  of  workpeople,  their  daily  living  and  that  of  their  families  in  the 
grip  of  a  small  group  or  oligarchy  of  managers  or  monarchs,  which  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  general  public  can  have  no  special  concern.' 

"  Many  other  similar  quotations  could  be  read  into  the  record  from  newspapers 
of  not  such  wide  circulation  published  in  many  points  along  the  line  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  system.  There  will  be  further  references  to  the  actions  of  officers 
raid  commercial  organizations  in  the  further  presentation  of  the  facts  of  this 
strike. 

"This  was  not  a  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  The  Illinois  Central 
was  at  all  times  willing  to  fulfill  its  contracts  or,  if  these  contracts  were  in  any . 
way  unsatisfactory,  to  discuss  with  the  men  the  making  of  new  contracts.  It 
never  refused  to  meet  the  accredited  officers  of  the  labor  unions  with  which 
it  had  these  contracts.  No  question  of  or  conditions  of  labor  was  involved.  It 
was  a  life  and  death  matter  with  the  railroad,  but  not  a  life  and  death  matter 
with  the  crafts.  That  the  railroad  is  not  opposed  to  union  labor  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  never  refused  to  employ  a  shopman  either  before  or  since 
the  strike  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  labor  union.  It  has  refused  em- 
ployment to  no  man  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  labor  union,  and  it  will 
not  do  so.  It  has  never  refused  to  reemploy  any  workman  because  he  left  the 
.service  in  the  strike,  unless  it  appeared  that  he  had  violated  the  laws  of  the 
land  or  had  been  perniciously  active  in  hindering  or  embarrassing  the  operation 
of  the  railroad. 

"  It  is  my  purpose  to  go  somewhat  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
this  strike,  since,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  commission  to  be 
informed  of  what  measures  were  taken  by  the  strikers  to  carry  their  point, 
and  what  defensive  measures  were  taken  by  the  railroad  company  to  protect 
its  property  and  continue  the  operation  of  the  railroad  and  thereby  discharge 
Its  duty  to  the  public.  I  can  not,  of  course,  deal  with  every  incident  of  a  strike 
which  was  more  or  less  acute  for  a  period  of  about  five  months  and  which 
involved  the  operation  of  the  railroad  in  14  States.  However,  I  will  mention 
the  more  prominent  events  and  particularly  those  which  were  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  which  were  typical  and  significant  of  the  attitude  of 
both  parties  to  the  controversy.  I  may  say  that  I  am  perhaps  as  familiar  with 
the  transactions  which  I  shall  mention  as  any  other  person  connected  with  the 
railroad,  since  I  made  it  my  business  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  matter 
throughout  the  continuance  of  the  acute  period. 
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"  The  strike  of  the  clerks  was  confined  to  the  southern  lines  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  and  to  the  lines  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad. 
That  is  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  some  points  on  the  Ohio  River,  there  was 
no  general  walkout  of  the  clerks  in  northern  territory. 

"  The  strike  of  the  clerks  occurred  on  September  25,  1911,  some  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  strike  of  the  mechanical  employees.  Six  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  clerks  quit  the  service  on  that  day.  These  striking  employees  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  at  New  Orleans ;  130  at  Mem- 
phis ;  22  at  Evansville ;  4  at  Princeton,  Ky. ;  18  at  Paducah ;  22  at  Water  Valley, 
Miss.;  9  at  Louisville;  18  at  Vicksburg;  47  at  Mounds,  111.;  23  at  Jackson, 
Tenn. ;  4  at  Dyersburg,  Tenn. ;  2  at  Ripley,  Tenn. ;  15  at  Canton,  Miss. ;  57  at 
Jackson,  Miss. ;  7  at  Brookhaven,  Miss. ;  and  14  at  McComb,  Miss.  The  clerks 
at  the  smaller  towns  did  not  sever  their  connection  with  the  company.  I  might 
mention  that,  in  advance  of  the  general  shopmen's  strike,  at  Memphis,  there 
was  a  so-called  sympathetic  strike  of  a  number  of  mechanical  employees,  which 
occurred  on  September  25,  the  same  day  wrhen  the  clerks  went  out.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  strike  in  the  mechanical  department  did  not  occur  until 
September  30,  1911.  On  that  date,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  there  occurred  a 
strike  of  860  boilermakers  and  helpers ;  474  blacksmiths  and  helpers ;  1,228 
machinists;  212  tinners,  coppersmiths,  and  sheet-metal  workers;  151  pipe- 
fitters, steamfitters,  and  helpers ;  271  painters  and  helpers,  and  more  than  3,500 
car  men,  these  being  for  the  most  part  employed  at  the  Burnside  shops  in  Chi- 
cago ;  Centralia,  111. ;  East  St.  Louis,  111. ;  Clinton,  111. ;  Mattoon,  111. ;  Freeport, 
111. ;  Waterloo,  Iowa ;  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  Paducah,  Ky. ;  Fulton,  Ky. ;  Memphis, 
Tenn. ;  McComb,  Miss. ;  Water  Valley,  Miss. ;  and  New  Orleans,  La. 

"  In  addition  to  these  members  of  the  crafts  a  number  of  other  employees, 
helpers,  cinder-pit  men,  etc.,  struck,  bringing  the  total  in  the  locomotive  and 
car  departments  up  to  8,587.  This  strike  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  inci- 
dents with  which  this  commission  must  be  familiar.  The  strikers,  at  practically 
every  point,  formed  picket  lines  around  the  company's  property  with  the  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  employment  of  men  to  take  their  places.  More  or  less 
violence  usually  attends  a  strike  of  this  character,  and  this  was  not  absent  in 
this  case.  The  management  of  the  railroad  company  felt  it  to  be  its  imperative 
duty  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  quit  its  service  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  therefore  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  supply  of  men  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  work  of  the  railroad.  It  "was,  of  course,  impossible  in  every  case 
to  obtain  men  on  the  ground,  and  the  importation  of  some  laborers  from  other 
States  was  therefore  imperatively  demanded.  I  may  say  that  in  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  South  Da- 
•kota  we  encountered  very  little  trouble,  and  nothing  occurred  in  those  States 
which  calls  for  special  mention  here.  The  mileage  of  the  Illinois  Central  system 
in  each  of  these  States  is  comparatively  small ;  nor  are  there  situated  in  any  of 
those  States  any  very  important  repair  shops.  We  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  take  any  extraordinary  precautions  in  any  of  these  States.  We  did  have  a 
commissionary  at  Birmington  for  a  time,  but  it  was  discontinued  much  sooner 
than  at  many  other  points.  I  will  therefore  confine  my  narrative  to  the  States 
of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  where  strike 
conditions  were  more  acute  and  where  the  principal  trouble  was  encountered. 

"  In  a  general  way,  I  may  say  that  at  practically  all  of  the  important  points 
where  persons  were  employed  in  the  mechanical  trades,  and  where  a  large 
number  of  clerks  struck,  we  found  it  necessary  to  establish  commissaries  and 
to  provide  sleeping  quarters  for  the  men  who  took  the  place  of  the  striking 
employees.  We  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  abundance  of  men 
to  do  our  work,  and  the  problem  before  us  Was  to  furnish  these  men  with  sus- 
tenance and  protection,  so  that  the  work  of  the  railroad  might  go  on.  Our  ex- 
perience soon  taught  us  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  these  employees  to  leave 
the  premises  to  secure  meals  and  lodging,  since  they  were  constantly  interfered 
with  and,  indeed,  found  it  practically  impossible  to  pass  the  picket  line  estab- 
lished by  the  strikers  near  the  railroad  premises.  These  commissaries  were 
abolished  gradually  as  conditions  improved,  and  were  entirely  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  about  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  walkout.  It  was  our  settled 
policy  to  avoid  conflicts  and  violence  of  every  kind,  wherever -that  was  possible. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  at  no  time  were  any  of  the  per- 
sons employed  by  us  to  take  the  place  of  strikers  permitted  to  carry  weapons 
of  any  kind.  When  the  assault  was  made  upon  our  shop  force  at  Water  Valley, 
Miss.*  to  which  I  will  presently  refer,  not  a  man  in  our  employ  was  armed. 
When  the  train  carrying  employees  into  and  through  McComb,  Miss.,  was  fired 
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upon  by  a  mob,  not  a  man  on  the  train  had  a  weapon  of  any  kind.  Our  effort 
was  to  comply  strictly  with  all  laws,  State  and  Federal,  and  to  handle  the 
matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  free  from  criticism,  in  so  far  as  provoking  acts 
of  violence  was  concerned.  We  did  employ  a  number  of  special  agents  or 
watchmen  to  assist  the  Federal  and  State  authorities  in  maintaining  order, 
and  particularly  in  protecting  our  property  at  the  various  places  where  violence 
was  threatened.  I  confidently  assert  that  no  incident  can  be  mentioned  where 
the  employees  of  the  company  were  responsible  for  any  outbreak  or  any  act  of 
violence,  or,  if  such  incidents  did  occur,  they  were  isolated  and  exceptional. 

"  In  order  that  the  commission  may  understand  precisely  what  happened, 
I  will  undertake  to  review  the  course  of  the  strike  in  the  several  States. 

"  In  the  State  of  Iowa  we  had  only  one  point — Waterloo — where  any  very 
considerable  number  of  mechanical  employees  were  located.  At  that  point, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  a  number  of  persons  undertook  to  enter  our  shop,  but 
this  effort  was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  watchmen  employed  to  protect 
the  property  there.  Some  of  these  watchmen  were  severely  injured  by  missiles 
thrown  by  the  mob  into  the  grounds.  There  were  isolated  acts  of  violence  at 
this  point  from  time  to  time,  but  the  situation  was  never  desperate,  and  the  local 
authorities  felt  that  they  were  competent  to  take  care  of  the  matter,  and  it 
was  therefore  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  authorities.  No  suit  for 
injunction  was  filed  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  although  we  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  shops  under  guard  and  to  maintain  a  commissary  at  that  point. 

"  In  the  State  of  Illinois  we  had  but  little  trouble  at  our  important  Burn- 
side  shops,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  where  were  employed  the  largest  number  of 
mechanical  employees  of  any  point  on  the  system.  The  protection  furnished 
by  the  city  authorities  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  we  encountered  com- 
paratively little  trouble  at  this  point.  Upon  several  occasions  rocks  were  tlmnvn 
through  the  windows  of  our  suburban  trains  at  Chicago,  and  on  October  2  one 
man  was  arrested  for  assaulting  employees  at  Burnside,  and  fined  $200  and 
placed  under  a  peace  bond.  On  October  7  another  man  was  arrested  for 
assaulting  employees  and  placed  under  a  peace  bond.  Upon  one  occasion  a 
switch  engine  was  turned  loose  at  or  near  Burnside,  and  was  wrecked  by  run- 
ning into  a  freight  train  on  the  main  line.  Minor  and  occasional  interferences 
were  had  with  our  suburban  service,  engines  being  sometimes  disabled  and 
other  acts  of  lawlessness  committed,  but  I  hardly  think  they  are  worthy  of 
detailed  mention  in  this  connection. 

"  We  did,  however,  encounter  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  Centralia,  some 
trouble  at  Carbondale,  and  not  a  little  at  Mounds  and  East  St.  Louis. 

"At  Centralia,  on  October  2,  certain  car  repairers  were  forced  to  leave  their 
work  and  a  number  of  section  laborers  interfered  with.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  miscellaneous  shooting  at  Carbondale  on  October  4,  several  windows  in 
the  roundhouse  being  shot  out. 

"At  Clinton,  111.,  on  October  10,  the  engine  of  a  passenger  train  was  dis- 
abled by  having  a  piece  of  iron  placed  in  the  guide.  On  October  18,  at  Centralia, 
three  of  our  clerks  were  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  several  efforts  were  made  to 
cut  hose  on  passenger  trains.  On  October  21,  at  Centralia,  a  watchman  was 
assaulted  and  beaten.  On  October  23,  at  Centralia,  a  watchman  was  assaulted 
while  mailing  a  letter,  and  on  the  same  day  another  watchman  was  badly  hurt. 

"  On  the  1st  of  November,  at  Carbondale,  the  assistant  train  master  was  fired 
upon  while  calling  train  crews.  On  November  6,  at  Carbondale,  a  striking 
machinist  was  assaulted.  On  November  9,  at  Centralia,  an  assault  was  made 
upon  one  of  our  employees.  On  November  29,  at  Carbondale,  11  shots  were  fired 
at  the  roundhouse. 

"  On  October  1,  at  Mounds,  the  clerks'  carding  cars  were  assaulted  with 
stones  and  one  clerk  was  injured.  Assaults  were  also  made  upon  the  round- 
house foreman  at  that  place  and  other  acts  of  lawlessness  committed.  On 
October  21,  at  Mounds.,  111.,  three  shots  were  fired  into  the  office  of  the  assistant 
train  master.  On  October  25,  at  Mounds,  16  shots  were  fired  into  our  office 
building  situated  in  the  railroad  yard. 

"  On  October  27  two  yard  clerks  were  assaulted  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  on 
October  28,  at  the  same  place,  three  watchmen  and  a  clerk  were  assaulted.  On 
the  same  date  two  watchmen  were  assaulted  by  persons  who  were  presumably 
in  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  On  October  24  a  roundsman  at  East  St.  Louis 
was  fired  upon,  a  bullet  passing  through  his  coat. 

"  These  incidents  are  typical  of  the  character  of  trouble  which  we  encountered 
in  Illinois,  and  as  a  result  of  such  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  the  rail- 
road company  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
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an  injunction.  A  bill  for  an  injunction  was  filed  and  a  temporary  injunction 
granted  on  October  3,  1911,  the  suit  being  brought  in  the  eastern  district  of  Illi- 
nois, at  Cairo.  The  application  for  an  injunction  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
defendants,  and  on  October  23,  1911,  a  motion  to  dissolve  this  injunction  was 
heard  before  United  States  District  Judge  Wright,  at  which  time  affidavits  were 
offered  by  both  sides,  and  the  case  was  argued  elaborately.  The  affidavits 
submitted  by  the  company  showed  a  number  of  acts  of  violence  at  Mounds, 
Centralia,  and  Carbondale.  After  full  argument  the  motion  to  dissolve  the  in- 
junction was  overruled  and  the  same  continued  in  force  and  effect.  Quite  a 
number  of  contempt  proceedings  were  instituted  to  punish  persons  for  violating 
the  court's  injunction.  I  will  mention  some  of  them : 

"  Jesse  Hawkins  was  fined  $100  and  given  a  sentence  of  30  days  in  jail  by  the 
United  States  court  for  making  an  assault  on  October  8  upon  Eugene  Coombes, 
a  clerk  at  Cairo. 

"  George  Sherwood  and  J.  R.  Yoden  were  fined  $200  each  and  given  a  sen- 
tence of  60  days  in  jail  for  "making  an  assault  on  October  18,  1911,  upon  Wil- 
liam T.  Burge,  a  clerk  at  Centralia. 

"  On  October  29,  1911,  Miles  Burpo  was  assaulted  by  William  McLaine  and 
M.  I.  Williams  at  Carbondale.  These  men  were  cited  for  contempt,  but  the  court 
felt  that  it  had  not  been  shown  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  assault  grew 
out  of  any  labor  trouble,  and  the  defendants  were  discharged. 

"  Ernest  McClurg,  on  November  6,  1911,  undertook  to  make  an  assault  upon  a 
machinist  named  Hafli,  but  was  prevented  from  actually  striking  Hafli  by  the 
presence  of  a  deputy  marshal.  McClurg  was  fined  $100  and  imprisoned  for 
30  days. 

"  On  December  4,  1911,  Barnard  Harley  and  Henry  Joby  assaulted  Ralph 
Dunn,  emplyed  as  a  clerk  at  Mounds.  Harley  was  fined  $200  and  given  a  jail 
sentence  of  60  days,  and  Joby  was  fined  $100  and  given  a  jail  sentence  of  30 
days. 

"  On  December  14,  1911,  Omer  V.  Hudson,  a  striker,  was  arrested  by  United 
States  deputy  marshal  for  threatening  a  call  boy.  The  case,  however,  was  dis- 
posed of  by  Hudson's  paying  the  costs. 

"  On  October  16,  1911,  contempt  proceedings  were  instituted  against  Charles 
Linder,  C.  A.  Anthony,  and  H.  E.  Maxy.  These  men  were  charged  witii  assault- 
ing two  employees  of  the  company  at  East  St.  Louis  on  October  6,  1911.  The 
arrest  of  these  men  was  ordered,  but  they  were  never  found  by  the  United 
States  marshal. 

"  On  October  19  contempt  proceedings  were  filed  against  Thomas  Woods  and 
James  Whitmore.  Whitmore  was  tried  first,  was  found  guilty,  and  a  fine  of 
$100  and  costs  was  imposed.  Woods  was  arrested  later  and  his  case  tried 
on  November  21.  He  was  found  guilty,  but  judgment  was  suspended  condi- 
tioned upon  good  behavior. 

"  On  November  2  contempt  proceedings  were  begun  against  Charles  P.  Den- 
nison.  He  was  charged  with  having  made  an  assault  upon  an  employee  of  the 
company  at  East  St.  Louis.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $200  and  to  a  jail  sentence  of  two  months. 

"  In  January,  1912,  proceedings  were  begun  against  James  T.  McCloskey, 
James  Meagher,  and  Fred  Irwin,  for  violations  of  the  injunction,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  at  Clinton.  The  case  was  heard  by  the  Federal  judge  and 
the  parties  dismissed  with  a  warning. 

"In  March,  1912,  contempt  proceedings  were  begun  against  two  men  by  the 
name  of  Hilliard  and  Nash.  These  men  were  placed  under  bonds  of  $1,000 
to  keep  the  peace.  They  were  charged  with  violations  of  the  injunction 
occurring  at  Mattoon. 

"As  indicating  the  view  of  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  before  whom  these 
proceedings  were  instituted,  I  will  read  into  the, record  the  opinion  of  Judge 
F.  M.  Wright  delivered  on  November  21,  1911,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Thomas  Woods,  president  of  the  local  boiler  makers'  union  at  East  St.  Louis. 
Judge  Wright,  in  rendering  his  opinion,  said : 

"  *  This  injunction  was  issued  after  a  fair  open  hearing  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Everybody  had  an  opportunity  "to  be  heard  upon  it,  and  some  of  the  defendants 
and  others  did  appear  and  they  were  heard  upon  it,  and  after  a  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  the  application  for  an  injunction  the  court  determined  that  it 
was  proper  and  issue  it.  It  was  issued,  and  thereafter  it  became  the  process 
of  this  court.  Now,  I  said  over  and  over  again,  I  repeat  it  again,  that  that  is 
not  the  injunction  of  any  judge.  It  is  belittling  an  injunction  to  call  it  the 
injunction  of  this  or  that  judge.  It  is  as  easy  to  call  it  the  Constitution  and 
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laws  of  the  United  States.  It  becomes  binding  and  effective  as  any  other  law 
that  ever  was  passed.  If  anybody  will  undertake  to  read  it,  undertake  to 
examine  it,  they  will  find  that  it  starts  out:  "The  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  defendants  in  the  case,  greeting,"  and  it  concludes  with  the  name 
of  Edward  D.  White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  it  said. 
It  is  the  concrete  form  of  a  sovereign  command  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  If  there  was  ever  a  high  mandate  from  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  this  injunction.  It  is  not  my  order,  it  is  the  order  of  the 
court.  Of  course  it  requires  the  voice  of  some  judge  to  express  it,  just  like  in 
Congress  it  requires  the  majority  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses.  But 
it  is  not  their  law  after  it  is  passed.  Any  resistance  of  a  command  like  that 
is  the  resistance  of  the  highest  authority  on  earth.  That  much  is  to  be  said 
of  the  injunction. 

"  *  I  know  there  are  a  class  of  people  in  this  country  that  don't  want  any 
law  at  all  and  don't  want  to  have  any  courts.  They  denounce  it ;  belittle  it — 
these  processes  of  the  courts.  I  say  the  injunction  was  properly  issued.  Now, 
this  railroad  is  merely  a  private  corporation.  Don't  get  it  into  your  minds 
that  it  is  public,  for  it  is  not.  It  is  a  private  corporation,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  you  and  I  are  entitled  to  as  individuals,  pre- 
cisely the  same,  no  more  and  no  less.  Now,  this  man  here  is  charged  with 
inducing  in  some  manner,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  these  men  immediately 
employed  by  this  railroad  company,  a  private  corporation,  to  quit.  If  it  was  a 
private  individual,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same,  no  more  and  no  less.  Now, 
there  is  no  peculiar  understanding  or  situation  here.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  because  it  is  a  railroad  it  has  no  rights  at  all.  Now,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  conspire;  no  men — no  two  or  more  men  have  a  right  to  conspire  to 
induce  anybody  whom  Mr.  Flannigan  says  he  has  in  his  employ — no  one  has  a 
right,  no  two  or  more  men  have  a  right  to  inspire  a  man  to  leave  Mr.  Flanni- 
gan's  employ  to  his  injury,  and  no  benefit  to  them.  It  is  denounced  by  the 
laws  of  this  State.  The  railroad  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  you  have  a  right  to  get  together  and  conspire  to  induce  these 
men  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  company,  to  its  injury,  and  without  any  benefit 
to  you. 

" '  I  don't  know  what  this  strike  is  for.  I  don't  believe  anybody  else  does. 
From  the  character  of  some  of  the  publications  I  have  seen  and  the  character 
of  some  of  the  correspondence  I  have  observed  I  see  that  the  outsiders  are  from 
away  off  from  here — from  this  railroad,  but  these  men  who  are  concerned  with 
it  seem  to  be  bossing  it,  and  have  more  interest  in  it  than  anybody  else. 

" '  Now,  I  say  to  you  men,  that  there  is  nobody  more  friendly  to  you  than  the 
men  who  are  operating  this  Government,  from  top  to  bottom,  and  when  you 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  misled  as  you  are  being  misled  by  these  outside  agitators, 
you  are  simply  surrendering  to  them  the  rights  you  ought  now  to  be  enjoying. 
If  you  would  let  proper  people  be  your  friends  instead  of  these  men  who  want 
to  break  up  the  country,  you  would  be  better  off,  and  you  can  if  you  want  to. 
I  don't  see  what  good  this  strike  is  doing  you.  We  can  all  appreciate  a  strike 
that  is  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  good — a  little  more  wages — a  little 
more  money.  But  why  break  down  the  law?  You  don't  appreciate  it,  but  those 
that  see  to  it  do  understand  that  is  the  object  of  it.  Read  those  publications — 
the  publications  that  are  foisted  upon  you,  and  see  what  they  say  about  it. 

"  *  Now,  I  have  said  this  much,  in  a  general  way.  I  probably  have  said  this 
much  before.  I  would  like  to  see  all  these  men  on  strike  get  down  to  fair, 
unbiased,  unprejudiced  consideration  of  this  thing.  Go  back  to  work.  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  are  out.  You  can't  tell  a  private  corporation  or  any  pri- 
vate concern  to  surrender  up  their  business  to  these  outside  people  away  off 
from  here.  You  don't  know  them.  WThy,  I  am  informed — not  by  the  evidence 
in  this  case — that  the  largest  shops  on  this  railroad,  where  there  are  the  most 
men  (I  am  credibly  informed  this  is  true),  when  this  strike  question  came  up, 
voted  unanimously  against  it.  Now,  think  of  that  for  a  moment.  At  the 
Burnsicle  yards  I  am  informed  that  there  was  a  unanimous  vote  against  that, 
unless  I  am  mistaken  about  it,  but  certainly  a  very  large  majority  were 
against  it.  But  what  happened?  Somebody  away  off,  I  don't  know  who,  some 
man  that  your  suffrage  has  elevated  and  that  you  have  submitted  this  to  in 
some  way  or  other  that  you  felt  yourselves  under  obligation  to  obey — these 
outsiders  come  in  here,  control  your  business,  keep  you  out  of  your  jobs,  keep 
you  out  of  your  money.  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  wouldn't  submit  to  it.  It  is  the 
most  cruel  tyranny  on  earth ;  men  who  voluntarily  submit  to  these  irresponsible 
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men  and  carry  out  their  orders  to  its  fullest  extent.  That  have  some  rules,  I 
don't  know  what,  but  some  rules  and  regulations  that  require  you  to  obey 
what  they  say.  You  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  obey  any  such  orders.  I 
wouldn't  do  it.  Technically,  this  defendant  is  guilty. 

" '  Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  this  case.  It  is  the  last  case, 
so  far  as  I  know,  of  this  kind  upon  this  docket,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last, 
for  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  be  compelled  to  pass  upon  these  questions  and 
judge  these  men  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  punish  them.  I  am  going  to 
do  this :  I  am  going  to  take  this  case  under  advisement  indefinitely,  convene 
it  to  the  adjourned  session  of  the  September  term  at  Danville,  and  allow  this 
man  to  go,  as  it  were,  upon  parol.  I  will  put  him  upon  a  par  with  all  of  these 
strikers  that  are  out  striking.  If  they  behave  I  will  never  punish  this  man; 
but  if  they  don't,  and  I  am  compelled  to  pass  upon  these  cases  again,  I  don't 
know  what  I  will  do.  I  trust  this  is  the  last  one  that  will  ever  come  up.' 

"  I  have  read  that  rather  long  opinion  in  the  record  because  I  understand 
the  commission  wants  light  upon  the  question  of  injunction  in  particular. 

"  The  State  of  Mississippi  is  the  second  most  important  State  served  by  the 
Illinois  Central  system,  mileage  being  considered.  In  that  State  there  were 
two  principal  storm  centers,  McComb  and  Water  Valley,  these  being  the 
points  where  our  shops  are  located.  We  had  some  trouble  at  Durant,  Miss., 
where  the  freight  handlers  were  threatened  with  violence,  and  at  Vicksburg 
there  were  occasional  acts  of  vandalism,  whereby  engines  were  disabled  and 
the  operation  of  the  railroad  somewhat  interferred  with.  At  Jackson,  Miss., 
on  the  26th  of  October,  27  cars  had  their  air  hose  cut,  and  on  November  14, 
at  the  same  point,  a  messenger  boy  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  club,  knock- 
ing him  senseless.  We  had  considerable  trouble  at  Jackson  on  account  of  the 
clerks'  strike,  due  to  the  destruction  of  waybills  and  records,  whereby  our 
shipments  were  confused  and  our  deliveries  interfered  with.  This  was  a 
practice  which  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  connection  with  my  treat- 
ment of  the  situation  at  Memphis.  Outside  of  these  incidents,  our  difficulties 
were  at  McComb  and  Water  Valley,  and  I  will  address  myself  particulary  to 
those  points. 

"  On  October  3,  1911,  we  operated  into  McComb  a  special  train  carrying  a 
number  of  men  destined  for  McComb  and  New  Orleans,  these  being  persons 
whom  we  had  employed  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  Information  had 
evidently  been  furnished  to  the  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  that  this  train 
would  arrive.  In  any  event,  there  were  probably  250  armed  men  in  and  about 
the  station  at  McComb  when  this  train  reached  that  point.  A  number  of  the 
men  were  disembarked  at  McComb  for  use  at  that  point  and  the  rest  of  the 
trainload  were  taken  to  New  Orleans.  At  South  McComb,  or  while  the  train 
bound  for  New  Orleans  was  passing  that  point,  the  train  was  fired  on  by  per- 
haps 250  armed  men.  Fortunately,  the  men,  by  not  exposing  themselves  at  the 
windows  or  doors,  escaped  without  harm.  On  the  same  day  the  camp  cars  at 
the  shops,  where  123  employees  were  sleeping,  were  fired  on  and  other  violent 
demonstrations  were  made.  So  serious  did  this  situation  become  that  the 
local  authorities  were  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  it,  and  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  was  asked  for  troops  to  protect  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  preserve  order.  The  first  of  these  troops  reached  McComb  at 
2.20  o'clock  the  morning  of  October  4.  Just  prior  to  their  arrival  a  charge  of 
dynamite  was  exploded  in  the  middle  of  the  railroad  tracks  near  the  office 
building.  On  the  morning  of  October  4,  there  being  then  present  at  McComb 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  troops,  a  mob  assembled  near  the  shops 
and  served  notice  upon  the  local  officers  of  the  company  that  the  men  then  at 
work  for  the  company  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain.  There  were  threats 
of  attack  upon  the  shops  and  the  intimation  that  dynamite  would  be  used  if 
these  men  were  not  promptly  removed.  As  stated,  there  were  not  at  that  time 
enough  soldiers  present  to  control  the  situation,  and  the  governor  of  the  State, 
the  sheriff  of  Pike  County,  Miss.,  and  the  commander  of  the  State  guards 
united  in  a  request  to  the  railroad  company,  asking  that  the  men  at  McComb 
be  immediately  removed;  otherwise  these  authorities  felt  that  there  would  be 
a  wholesale  massacre.  Yielding  to  this  request  from  the  authorities,  the  men 
were  removed  from  McComb  by  special  train,  being  escorted  out  of  the  city  by 
a  detail  of  State  guards.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  number  of  soldiers  at 
McComb  was  increased,  just  as  fast  as  they  could  be  hurried  to  the  scene.  On 
October  13,  425  soldiers  and  37  officers  were  on  duty  at  that  point.  Thereafter 
the  company  was  enabled  to  recruit  its  force  at  McComb  and  to  reopen  its 
shops,  being  under  the  protection  of  the  State  troops.  It  was  found  necessary, 
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however,  to  build  ft  stockade  around  the  shops  and,  of  course,  to  maintain  a 
commissary.  These  troops  remained  at  McComb  until  about  March  1,  although 
the  number  was  diminished  from  time  to  time  as  the  situation  improved. 

"  On  January  17,  1912.  occurred  a  very  unfortunate  affair  near  McComb. 
Five  negro  laborers  employed  as  helpers  in  the  shops  at  McComb  lived  at  Sum- 
mit, Miss.,  a  town  3  miles  north  of  McComb.  It  was  the  custom  of  these  em- 
ployees to  return  to  Summit  each  night  after  the  day's  work  was  over.  While 
these  laborers  were  returning  from  the  shops  to  their  homes  they  were  fired 
upon  at  night,  two  being  killed,  one  fatally  wounded,  and  two  slightly  wounded. 
The  local  authorities  and  the  governor  of  the  State  took  active  steps  to  appre- 
hend the  persons  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  six  persons  were  arrested,  charged 
with  murder.  All  of  these  were  strikers.  Some  of  these  men  were  subse- 
quently indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  convict 
them,  since  the  proof  was  largely  circumstantial. 

"  The  commissary  at  McComb  was  closed  about  February  1,  and  thereafter 
there  was  little  or  no  difficulty. 

"  This  railroad  maintains  a  repair  shop  at  Water  Valley,-  Miss.,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Shortly  after  the  strike  we  employed  a  considerable 
number  of  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  The  trouble  there  culminated 
in  an  attack  upon  the  shop  on  October  6,  1911.  Indeed,  on  October  4  our  shop 
was  invaded  by  a  mob  and  orders  were  given  to  all  the  employees  to  leave  the 
town  immediately  under  threat  of  being  fired  upon.  This  mob  was  armed  with 
shotguns  and  revolvers.  At  11.30  of  the  same  night  certain  camp  cars  which 
were  occupied  by  employees  were  fired  upon.  On  October  6  occurred  the  most 
serious  disturbance  at  Water  Valley.  At  that  time  the  shop  was  assaulted  by 
an  armed  mob  and  a  great  number  of  shots  fired  through  the  windows.  The 
employees  were  absolutely  without  any  protection  at  that  time  and  fled  from 
the  shop  in  fright  and  disorder.  Previous  to  this  attack  the  shop  had  been 
visited  by  local  officers,  the  men  searched  for  weapons,  and  the  fact  was  de- 
veloped that  none  of  the  employees  were  armed.  After  this  attack  the  governor 
ordered  State  troops  to  be  moved  to  Water  Valley,  where  they  remained  until 
about  the  1st  of  February.  After  the  arrival  of  the  troops  there  was  some  dis- 
order, consisting  of  attempts  to  spike  down  a  switch,  shooting  toward  the  shop, 
assaults  upon  employees^  and  so  forth.  Some  of  these  assaults  will  be  referred 
to  later  in  discussing  measures  which  were  taken  in  the  courts  to  protect  our 
property  in  Mississippi.  When  the  strike  of  the  clerks  occurred  on  the  25th 
of  September,  as  has  been  stated,  quite  a  number  of  records  were  destroyed  at 
Jackson,  Miss.,  causing  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  handling  of  freight.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  form  of  injury  on  the  27th  of  September, 
1911,  the  railroad  company  filed  suit  in  the  Federal  court  at  Jackson,  asking 
for  an  injunction  against  the  striking  clerks,  and  particularly  seeking  to  pre- 
vent them  from  interfering  with  the  records  and  business  of  the  company  and 
to  enjoin  them  from  committing  acts  of  violence  and  making  threats  against  the 
company's  employees.  An  injunction  was  issued  on  the  28th  of  September, 
which  was  served  on  a  number  of  the  striking  clerks.  On  the  2d  day  of  October, 
1911,  the  railroad  company  filed  another  bill  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  against  the 
mechanical  employees.  This  bill,  while  it  took  the  form  of  a  separate  suit, 
was  in  effect  an  amendment  to  the  previous  suit  so  broadened  as  to  include 
the  shop  employees.  This  suit  was  filed  in  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi 
and  was  based  upon  certain  acts  of  violence  and  certain  interference  with  the 
property  of  the  company  at  Jackson,  Canton,  Brookhaven,  McComb,  and  else- 
where. A  restraining  order  was  secured  immediately  upon  the  filing -of  the 
bill,  and  this  was  served  upon  a  number  of  strikers  at  points  where  violence 
had  been  common. 

"  When,  as  has  heretofore  been  stated,  the  governor,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
sent  troops  to  McComb,  these  troops  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  deputy 
marshals"  armed  with  the  writ  of  injunction  and  instructed  by  the  court  to  see 
that  the  injunction  was  served  and  obeyed. 

"  On  the  8th  day  of  October,  following  the  trouble  which  has  been  referred 
to  at  Water  Valley,  a  bill  was  filed  in  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi,  at 
Oxford,  of  a  tenor  similar  to  that  filed  in  the  southern  district.  A  restraining 
order  was  promptly  obtained  and  served  by  deputy  marshals  at  water  Valley 
and  other  points  in  northern  Mississippi. 

'*  On  October  13,  1911,  warrants  were  sworn  out  by  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  against  J.  M.  McDaniels  and  four  others,  charging  them  with  vio- 
lating section  247  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code,  as  well  as  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1890.  These  men  were  arrested  and  put  under 
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bond.  They,  together  with  18  others,  were  subsequently  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  at  Jackson,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  contempt  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted against  these  same  persons  at  a  later  date  for  violating  the  injunction  the 
indictments  were  not  pressed. 

"  On  November  3,  1911,  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  filed  an  affidavit  in 
the  Federal  court  against  Jimmie  Thompson,  charging  him  with  having  as- 
saulted one  Tim  McKnight,  an  employee  of  the  railroad  company,  in  violation 
of  the  injunction.  In  the  same  affidavit  complaint  was  made  against  J.  R. 
Burkitt,  Otis  Green,  Leo  Nagle,  Worth  McKnight,  D.  T.  Verlander,  J.  D.  Dunn, 
U.  S.  Prosser,  Will  Watkins,  Luther  Odkin,  Thomas  McCarley,  and  L.  H.  Brown, 
charging  them  with  having  made  an  assault  upon  one  Britain  Mayes,  a  clerk 
in  the  employ  of  the  master  mechanic  at  McComb.  Charges  were  also  preferred 
in  the  same  affidavit  against  John  Hurst,  William  Glennon,  Joe  Sanchey,  E»i. 
Montgomery,  and  F.  W.  Walters,  charging  them  with  violations  of  the  injunc- 
tion. Citations  were  issued  against  all  these  parties  upon  the  filing  of  the 
complaint." 

There  are  others  of  the  same  nature,  which  I  will  not  read  unless  you  desire. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  On  the  same  point? 

Mr.  MASKHAM.  The  same  point.     [Reading:] 

"  Many  of  these  eases  were  never  brought  to  trial 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Were  there  any  convictions  at  that  place? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  think  so;  yes.     [Reading:] 

"On  November  3  another  petition  was  filed  asking  for  citation  for  contempt 
against  John  Tardy  and  one  Pernienter.  This  affidavit  was  made  by  United 
States  deputy  marshal. 

"  Oa  November  14  a  petition  was  filed  against  Ed.  Montgomery  based  on  the 
affidavit  of  one  J.  L.  Hester.  On  November  15  the  judge  of  the  court  tried 
Montgomery  on  this  charge.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  90  days  in  the  jail  of  Hinds  County,  Miss. 

"  On  January  20  a  complaint  was  made  against  one  Claire  -B.  Smith  for  an 
assault  upon  J.  L.  Cowen.  On  the  same  date  complaint  was  made  against  Smith 
Cotton  and  Joe  Bogle  for  assault  upon  two  men  by  the  name  of  Mclnnis. 
On  January  20  another  petition  was  filed  against  Joe  Cotton,  Joe  Sanchez,  and 
10  others,  this  affidavit  being  filed  by  United  States  deputy  marshal.  Under 
this  last  affidavit,  on  January  31,  1912,  Smith  Cotton,  Joe  Cotton,  and  Joe 
Sanchez  were  tried  in  the  Federal  court,  found  guilty,  and  each  sentenced  to 
paya  a  fine  of  $100  and  imprisonment  for  four  months  in  the  jail  of  Hinds 
County,  Miss. 

"  On  January  29  a  petition  for  contempt  was  filed  at  Jackson  against  John 
Coker  and  four  others,  charging  them  with  firing  into  a  train,  this  petition 
being  based  upon  the  affidavit  of  a  United  States  deputy  marshal." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  indictments  quashed  or  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  prosecution  being  under  violation  of  the  injunction  at  that  place? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Were  all  of  them? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  or  not  any 
of  the  indictments  were  pursued  to  trial  at  that  particular  place. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  These  were,  as  I  understand  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  those  indictments,  or  are  they  violations  of  the  in- 
junctive  order? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Take  the  case  where  complaint  wras  made  against  Claire  B. 
Smith  for  an  assault  upon  J.  L.  Cowen.  Complaint  was  made  against  Smith 
Cotton  and  Joe  Bogle  for  assault  upon  two  men  by  the  name  of  Mclnnis.  On 
January  20  another  petition  was  filed  against  Joe  Cotton,  Joe  Sanchez,  and  10 
others. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  called  a  petition,  it  was  not  clear  in 
my  mind.  I  thought  you  read  a  while  ago  a  statement  there  that  there  were 
certain  indictments  returned  and  that  they  were  abandoned  because  prosecu- 
tions were  had  for  violation  of  the  injunctive  power. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes.  Those  were  separate  indictments  for  separate  offenses, 
other  offenses  than  violation  of  the  injunction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  did  not  clearly  understand  the  terms  down  there, 
whether  these  petitions  were  complaints  or  wFhat. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Is  Judge  Fletcher  here? 

Judge  FLETCHER.  They  were  retired  from  the  files;  those  indictments  were 
retired  to  the  files,  having  the  same  effect  as  a  nolle-pros,  because  these  same 
men  for  the  same  acts  were  proceeded  against  by  information  in  the  nature 
of  contempt  proceedings.  Therefore,  to  avoid  any  kind  of  duplication,  those 
indictments  were  retired. 
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Mr.  MABKHAM  (reading)  :  "Many  of  these  cases  were  never  brought  to  trial, 
for  the  reason  that  conditions  rapidly  improved  at  MeComb,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  authorities  that,  since  violence  had  ceased  and  the  operation  of 
the  railroad  become  normal,  no  good  would  result  from  pressing  these  charges." 

I  may  say  in  that  connection  that  the  company  entertained  the  same  opin- 
ion. [Continues  reading:] 

"  In  nearly  every  case,  however,  as  will  be  observed,  the  complaint  was  not 
made  by  employees  of  the  railroad,  but  by  officers  of  the  Federal  court.  All 
the  contempt  proceedings  above  referred  to  were  for  violation  of  the  injunc- 
tion issued  in  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi  at  Jackson.  In  the  northern 
district,  by  virtue  of  the  injunction  granted  at  Oxford  on  December  28,  1911,  a 
petition  was  filed  against  Johnny  Dalton,  charging  him  with  assault  upon  one 
George  Evans.  On  February  10  a  petition  was  filed  against  one  John  H. 
Hawkins,  charging  him  with  circulating  an  inflammatory  circular  or  paper  in 
violation  of  the  court's  injunction.  On  February  10,  1912,  contempt  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  Earl  White  and  Will  Cooper  charging  them  with 
assault  upon  one  John  Jones.  On  February  10,  1912,  proceedings  were  begun 
against  one  W.  C.  Blunt  charging  him  with  making  an  assault  upon  an  em- 
ployee named  Einerich.  On  February  10  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
Richard  Harris  charging  him  with  making  an  assault  upon  one  F.  W.  Snyder. 
On  February  14  similar  proceedings  were  filed  against  DeWitt  MacMillan  and 
Alfred  Walker  charging  them  with  making  an  assault  on  one  H.  K.  Martin. 
On  February  26  proceedings  were  instituted  against  Louis  C.  Barber,  the  editor 
of  a  local  paper  published  at  Water  Valley,  charging  him  with  having  violated 
the  court's  injunction  by  certain  publications  in  the  North  Mississippi  Herald. 
Hearings  were  had  on  some  of  these  applications,  and  MacMillan  and  Walker 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  each  to  four  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail.  The  editor,  Barber,  was  held  under  a  $500  bond  for  his  appearance 
at  the  next  term  of  the  court.  Harris  was  bound  over  under  a  $500  peace 
bond.  Cooper  escaped  and  was  never  arrested. 

This  brief  review  covers  all  the  court  proceedings  had  in  Mississippi.  No 
suit  was  filed  at  Vicksburg,  but  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Railroad,  threatened 
with  a  strike  at  that  point,  did  file  a  suit  against  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks,  but  this  suit  was  dismissed,  some  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  having 
been  arrived  at. 

"  If  the  commission  is  doubtful  as  to  the  necessity  of  ordering  out  troops  at 
MeComb  and  Water  Villey  and  of  the  necessity  for  securing  the  protection  of 
the  injunctive  power  of  the  Federal  court,  an  examination  of  the  acts  of  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  during  this  period 
would  convince  them  that  no  steps  were  taken  either  by  the  railroad  or  by 
the  local  authorities  which  were  not  fully  warranted  by  conditions.  I  have 
shown  that  the  troops  were  ordered  out  by  the  governor  only  after  a  very 
serious  riot  at  MeComb  and  an  equally  serious  riot  at  Water  Valley. 

"  On  October  9,  1911,  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  Hon. 
E.  F.  Noel,  I  visited  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  there  held  a  conference  at  which 
were  present  the  governor,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  United  States 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  and  a  number  of  officials  and  representatives 
of  the  local  unions  at  Jackson.  The  situation  was  fully  discussed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  conference  Senator  Williams,  who  apparently  appeared  at  the  con- 
ference at  the  request  of  the  striking  railroad  men,  made  a  sensible  and 
patriotic  speech  to  those  assembled  in  the  governor's  office,  advising  against 
any  violence  or  lawlessness  of  any  kind  and  particularly  deploring  the  action 
of  certain  ill-advised  men  in  destroying  railway  records — a  practice  which  had 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 

"  On  October  10,  1911,  the  governor  of  Mississippi  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
sheriff  of  Yalobusha  County,  in  which  county  Water  Valley  is  situated,  wherein 
this  language  occurs : 

"  'A  peace  that  means  no  workmen  in  the  railroad  shops  except  such  as  may 
be  agreeable  to  the  strikers  would  be  no  peace  at  all.  The  law  should  be  applied 
to  each  individual  strike  breaker  or  nonunion  man  and  to  each  individual  striker 
so  that  each  man  would  be  held  responsible,  through  legal  methods,  for  his 
own  misdemeanors  or  crimes,  and  unlawful  assemblages  and  riots  and  such 
gatherings  should  be  dispersed  and  quelled.  It  was  lawlessness  and  an  absolute 
want  of  law  that  led  people  in  the  past  to  shoot  men — white,  black,  or  red — be- 
cause of  their  color  or  calling,  without  reference  to  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular individual  had  offended  against  the  laws  and  without  giving  him  a  trial. 
The  same  characterization  applies  to  the  same  transactions  now.  If  you  and 
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the  local  authorities  are  unable  to  single  out  the  criminals  among  the  strikers 
or  strike  breakers  and  to  prevent  unlawful  gatherings  and  to  protect  every  man 
who  has  not  violated  the  law  in  his  liberty  and  in  his  property,  then  the  powers 
of  government,  so  far  as  your  county  or  city  is  concerned,  is  impaired  or  lost 
in  one  of  its  most  essential  particulars,  and  the  State  is  due  the  citizens  whose 
lives  or  property  are  imperiled  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  If  the  State 
is  unable  to  do  it,  then  the  Federal  Government  is  required  to  do  it  upon  the  call 
of  the  State.  The  railroad  has  a  right  to  employ  men  to  fill  vacancies  in  place  of 
those  who  refuse  to  work,  and  the  men  they  employ  are  entitled  to  protection, 
except  when  they  violate  law,  and  to  a  trial  before  the  courts,  and  not  to  mob 
violence,  even  when  they  do  offend  against  the  law.  There  ought  to  be  no 
trouble  about  enforcing  the  law  against  a  man  who  is  a  stranger  and  has  no 
voice  nor  influence  in  the  courts  other  than  such  as  the  justice  of  his  cause 
would  give  him,  and  neither  he  nor  especially  others  not  connected  with  him 
nor  his  acts  should  be  subjected  to  mob  violence.  When  such  condition  prevails 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  local  government  and  see  that  life  and  property  is  made  secure,  regardless 
of  whether  the  men  affected  be  classed  a  "  gentleman  "  or  a  "  scab."  In  either 
event  he  is  entitled  to  a  trial  for  his  own  acts  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  mob 
violence  for  his  own  acts,  especially  not  for  those  of  others  with  whom  he  is  not 
concerned. 

"  '  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  troubles  in  your  community  will  be  soon  adjusted, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  toward  effecting  an  amicable 
adjustment.  It  seems,  however,  that  both  the  railroad  men  and  the  strikers 
are  determined  never  to  come  together  on  the  federation  proposition,  and 
that  fact  might  as  well  be  recognized,  the  railroads  regarding  it  as  practical 
confiscation  of  property  and  a  surrender  of  control  of  it  by  the  owners  and  the 
officers,  and  therefore  they  say  it  is  not  a  subject  for  arbitration  nor  for  any 
further  discussion,  and  those  who  insist  upon  it  will  probably  have  to  seek 
other  employment  than  from  railroads  holding  these  views,  and  this  fact  may  as 
well  be  recognized  now. 

"  '  Yours,  very  truly,  E.  F.  NOEL.' 

"  On  October  19,  1911,  the  governor  of  Mississippi  by  his  proclamation  con- 
vened the  legislature  in  extraordinary  session.  Among  other  reasons  mentioned 
by  the  governor  for  convening  the  legislature  at  this  time  was  '  the  payment  of 
the  services  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  ordering  out  the  National  Guard 
at  the  request  of  local  officials  to  assist  these  local  officials  against  lawless  acts 
beyond  local  control.'  I  quote  further  from  the  proclamation : 

"  '  Before  the  National  Guard  were  ordered  out  hundreds  of  shots  had  been 
fired  in  riots  at  McComb  city  and  at  Water  Valley.  The  guardsmen  have  others 
depending  on  their  earnings,  to  whose  urgent  needs  the  State  should  give  im- 
mediate response,  for  these  men  are  but  meeting  the  obligation  resting  upon  each 
good  citizen  to  do  his  share  to  protect  life,  property,  and  the  peaceful  pursuit 
of  a  livelihood  guaranteed  to  every  person,  high  or  low,  within  our  State  bor- 
ders. But  for  the  prompt  and  effective  action  of  the  National  Guard  much 
blood  might  have  been  shed ;  and  probably  one  of  our  leading  railroads,  with  all 
of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  necessities  dependent 
on  its  prompt  transportation  would  have  been  for  an  indefinite  time  suspended, 
to  great  public  and  private  loss,  suffering,  and  inconvenience.' 

"At  this  legislative  session  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $48,000  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  National  Guard. 

"  On  November  8,  1911,  the  Mississippi  house  of  representatives,  in  replying 
to  a  protest  which  had  been  lodged  with  that  body  against  the  conduct  of  Col. 
Baker,  commander  of  the  troops  at  McComb,  passed  a  resolution  denouncing 
this  protest.  This  resolution  was  in  the  following  language : 

" '  The  report  of  an  alleged  advisory  committee,  representing  the  striking  ele- 
ment at  McComb  city,  read  in  the  house  yesterday,  is  an  unwarrantable  reflec- 
tion upon  the  dignity  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a  slander  upon  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  order  and  uphold  the  law  of 
the  State  against  violence,  and  uncalled-for  slur  at  the  patriotic  soldiers  of 
the  State  who  are  serving  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  duly  constituted 
authorities,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  should  not  be  perpetuated  upon  the 
journal  of  the  house  except  to  be  condemned :  Therefore  be  it 

" '  Resolved,  That  the  alleged  report  be  expunged  from  the  journal  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  house  with  the  regret  of  the  house  that  such  statements  were 
allowed  to  be  read  herein.' 
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"  On  January  4,  1912.  the  mayor  of  McComb  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  State : 

"  *  In  view  of  the  intolerable  conditions  here,  which  seem  to  be  growing  worse 
instead  of  better,  and  in  view  of  the  complete  failure  of  all  civil  powers  to 
keep  the  peace,  including  the  United  States  circuit  court,  I  would  request  that 
martial  law  be  temporarily  invoked  to  the  end  that  the  few  characters  who  are 
terrorizing  the  community  may  be  brought  to  summary  justice  and  the  streets 
cleared  and  business  be  permitted  to  be  conducted  \vithout  fear  of  life  and 
property. 

" '  On  Sunday  night  three  men  arrived  on  train  No.  3  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Wesson,  Miss.  They  were  severely  beaten  up,  and  one  escaped  by  walking 
to  Summit  and  taking  the  train  for  home. 

" '  This  was  repeated  last  night  when  one  John  N.  Walker,  a  citizen  of  Ar- 
kansas, arrived,  looking  for  work,  a  so-called  "  picket "  offered  to  conduct  him 
to  a  boarding  house,  induced  him  to  follow  him  to  a  secluded  place  where  he 
was  set  upon  and  nearly  beaten  to  death.  About  the  same  time  the  houses  of 
two  citizens  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  were 
fired  into  and  the  whole  community  thrown  into  a  panic. 

" '  The  so-called  "  pickets "  congregate  on  the  street  corners  and  block  the 
sidewalks,  frequently  forcing  the  people  to  get  off  the  walk  in  order  to  go 
about  their  business.  They  show  no  more  respect  to  ladies  than  to  men,  and 
never  lose  an  opportunity  to  insult  anyone  who  is  not  known  to  be  open 
enemies  of  the  railroad  company. 

"  *  I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  do  my  duty,  but  the  municipal  board 
is  against  me,  four  members  of  the  board  being  strikers.  The  United  States 
marshals  admit  that  they  are  helpless,  for  some  reason  not  stated. 

"  'I  therefore  appeal  to  your  excellency  to  take  drastic  measures  and  con- 
vince my  people  once  and  for  all  that  there  is  law  in  the  land. 
"  *  Very  respectfully, 


"  'Mayor  of  the  City  of  McComb  Hiss. 

"  In  response  to  this  request  the  governor  did,  on  January  9,  establish  a 
modified  form  of  martial  law  at  McComb. 

"  There  was  a  change  of  administration  in  January,  1912,  Gov.  Noel  having 
been  succeeded  as  governor  by  the  Hon.  Earl  Brewer,  and  a  complete  change 
occurring  in  the  personnel  of  the  legislature. 

"  Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  negro  employees  of  this  company  as 
they  were' going  from  McComb  to  Summit,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Mississippi 
Legislature  passed  an  act,  approved  January  20,  1912,  appropriating  $2,000  as 
an  emergency  fund  to  be  used  by  the  governor  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
suppression  of  crime  in  Pike  County,  Miss.  At  this  same  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, liberal  sums  were  appropriated  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  while  being  kept  on  duty  at  McComb  and  Water  Valley. 

"  In  that  connection  two  different  governors  and  State  legislatures  appropri- 
ated $200,000  for  maintaining  militia  during  the  strike. 

"  One  of  the  most  significant  utterances  of  this  legislative  session  was  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  investigate  the  situation  at 
these  two  points  and  report  whether  the  troops  could  safely  be  withdrawn.  The 
mittee  visited  both  points,  and  on  aJnuary  21,  1912,  made  a  report,  which  is 
in  the  following  language : 

"  *  That  we  left  there  in  a  body  and  went  to  McComb  city  on  the  13th  day  of 
January,  1912,  and  after  examining  some  25  witnesses,  composed  of  strikers, 
prominent  in  the  different  crafts  at  said  place,  and  business  men,  professional 
men,  officers — both  civil  and  military — and  some  of  the  railroad  officials,  and 
after  holding  an  all-day  secret  session,  sitting  as  a  grand  jury,  we  found  the 
condition  of  affairs  were  such  at  said  McComb  city  that  we,  as  a  committee,  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  remove  all  the  troops  from  said  place.  After  examining 
all  those  witnesses,  none  told  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  remove  said  troops, 
but  many,  on  the  other  hand,  advised  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  re- 
main there. 

" '  On  the  18th  of  January,  1912,  said  committee  arrived  at  Water  Valley  and 
conducted -the  same  kind  of  investigation  at  that  place  as  at  McComb  city,  hav- 
ing examined  some  25  witnesses,  and  after  so  doing,  the  committee  thought  it 
best  not  to  recommend  the  removal  of  all  the  troops  from  said  place.  We,  your 
committee,  would,  however,  recommend  to  the  executive  authorities,  which  we 
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can  only  do,  to  remove  all  the  troops  at  McComb  city  except  50  soldiers  and  3 
officers,  and  10  soldiers  and  1  officer  at  Water  Valley,  and,  as  the  civil  au- 
thorities gain  better  control  of  said  places,  to  reduce  this  number. 
" '  Respectfully  submitted. 

"  '  H.   F.   BROYLES, 
"  'Chairman  Senate  Committee. 

"  '  T.  I.  DOOLITTLE, 
"  'Chairman  House  Committee.' 

"  Shortly  thereafter,  however,  conditions  having  greatly  improved,  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  by  the  governor  after  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  ascertain 
positively  that  normal  conditions  were  rapidly  being  restored,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  company  would  be  safe  in  the  absence  of  the  State  troops. 

"  Serious  as  were  all  these  occurrences  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  situa- 
tion would  have  been  much  more  serious  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt,  hearty, 
and  active  cooperation  of  the  two  governors  in  that  State  and  of  the  law-abiding 
people  living  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  who  were  at  all  times  in  sympathy 
with  the  company's  policy  and  who  lent  their  moral  support  to  every  effort  made 
by  the  chief  executives  and  the  officers  of  the  law  to  suppress  violence  and  give 
the  company  the  best  protection  that  lay  in  their  power.  Certainly  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  of  Mississippi  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  firm  stand 
which  they  took  in  favor  of  law,  order,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
I  lodge  no  complaint  whatever  against  the  State  of  Mississippi,  either  its  peo- 
ple or  its  officers.  Indeed,  I  acknowledge  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  State  for 
the  splendid  support  which  it  gave  and  which  enabled  the  railroad  company  to 
continue  its  business  without  having  a  single  train  annulled  and  which  ended 
all  interference  with  the  business  of  the  company  within  six  months  from  the 
time  this  strike  was  declared. 

"  In  the  State  of  Kentucky  our  principal  trouble  was  at  Central  City  and 
Fulton.  The  disorder  at  Central  City,  which  is  a  mining  town,  reached  its 
climax  on  October  3,  1911.  At  that  time  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  into 
railroad  cars  and  buildings  at  that  point  and  an  attack  made  upon  employees 
which  was  similar  to  those  made  at  other  points.  On  the  night  of  October  2,  a 
crowd  of  perhaps  200  people  assembled  about  the  McDowell  Hotel  in  Central 
City,  in  which  hotel  there  were  a  number  of  employees  brought  in  to  take  the 
places  of  strikers.  The  crowd  \vas  boisterous  and  threatening.  When  the 
crowd  was  dispersed  by  a  police  officer,  it  almost  immediately  reassembled,  and 
threats  and  menaces  were  made  against  employees  and  officers  of  the  company. 
On  the  night  of  October  3,  there  was  an  angry  mob  of  people  in  Central  City, 
who  made  a  number  of  threats  against  the  employees  of  the  company  and  who 
refused  to  permit  the  porter  of  a  passenger  train  to  cut  his  engine  loose  from 
the  train  and  take  it  to  the  roundhouse.  On  the  same  night  a  number  of  shots 
were  fired  into  camp  cars,  where  the  employees  of  the  company  were  temporarily 
boarding. 

"  By  reason  of  these  and  other  acts  of  violence  and  the  inability  of  the  local 
authorities  to  control  the  situation  a  suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky  asking  for  an  injunction.  This 
suit  was  filed  on  October  4,  1911,  and  an  injunction  issued  on  October  5.  A  sup- 
plemental bill  extending  the  scope  of  the  original  bill  was  filed  on  October  21, 
1911.  This  suit  was  filed  at  Owensboro,  in  the  western  district  of  Kentucky. 
Quite  a  number  of  contempt  proceedings  were  begun  after  the  issuance  and 
service  of  the  injunction,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  conditions  rapidly  im- 
proved in  Kentucky,  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  bring  these  cases  to  a  trial, 
and  they  still  stand,  as  I  am  informed,  upon  the  docket  of  the  Federal  court  un- 
disposed of.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  be  brought  to  trial  unless  there 
should  be  some  outbreak,  which  nobody  at  this  time  anticipates. 

"  I  may  mention  for  the  information  of  the  commission  the  names  of  Will 
Thornton,  James  Carr,  William  Fogle,  Joseph  Stewart,  Biscuit  Mitchell,  and 
Glover  Thompson,  who  were  cited  for  contempt  in  violating  the  court's  injunc- 
tion. These  citations  were  issued  October  24,  1911,  and  were  returnable  at 
Owensboro. 

"  There  \vas  some  disorder  at  Princeton,  Paducah,  and  Louisville,  but  I  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  mention  these  minor  disturbances  in  detail. 

"At  Fulton,  Ky.,  however,  a  somewhat  more  serious  situation  developed. 
Picket  lines  were  closely  drawn  at  that  point,  and  on  October  26  two  carmen 
were  injured  by  being  shot  with  buckshot  fired  by  some  unknown  persons.  The 
employees  were  in  an  office  adjoining  the  commissary  when  this  occurred. 
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Thereupon  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  the 
county  attorney  petitioned  the  governor  of  Kentucky  for  troops,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  request  a  .company  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  Fulton.  These  soldiers 
remained  on  duty  until  about  January  2,  when  it  was  considered  that  the  situa- 
tion had  sufficiently  cleared  up  to  permit  their  withdrawal. 

"  Coming  now  to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  There  were  two  principal  points  of 
interest — Jackson  and  Memphis. 

"  Our  troubles  at  Memphis  began  on  the  26th  of  September,  after  the  strike 
of  the  clerks  and  the  sympathetic  strike  of  the  shopmen.  Some  trouble  was  had 
with  our  passenger  trains,  Nos.  4  and  104,  on  September  26.  On  September  27 
two  of  our  employees,  when  leaving  the  freight  house,  were  attacked,  one  watch- 
man being  beaten,  and  persons  who  were  carrying  provisions  to  employees  in 
the  freight  house  were  driven  away.  Picket  lines  had  been  established  by  the 
strikers  just  across  the  street  from  the  Calhoun  Street  station  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  freight  house.  On  the  same  day  there  came  to  our  knowledge 
the  fact  that  our  records  had  been  carried  away  and  either  hidden  or  destroyed, 
so  that  the  proper  handling  of  freight  was  practically  impossible.  Cards  were 
being  torn  off  cars  and  exchanged,  so  that  there  was  for  a  time  a  most  annoying 
confusion  as  to  the  origin  and  destination  of  freight.  Laborers  not  particularly 
involved  in  this  strike  were  molested  and  found  it  impossible  to  go  through  the 
picket  lines  around  the  company's  property.  We  were  not  able  to  open  one  of 
our  freight  houses  on  September  27.  Stones  were  thrown  at  and  windows  broken 
in  sleeping  cars  which  had  been  taken  to  Memphis  for  the  use  of  employees.  On 
October  12  there  was  an  attack  made  upon  the  Nonconnah  yard  office,  several 
volleys  being  fired  during  the  night.  On  October  13  two  striking  car  repairers 
were  arrested  near  the  company's  property  and  found  armed  with  loaded 
revolvers. 

"  These  are  some  of  the  cases  of  violence  occurring  at  Memphis,  and  are  fairly 
representative. 

"  The  situation  in  Memphis  being  thus  quite  a  serious  one,  on  September  27 
both  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Cos.  filed 
suits  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee 
against  the  clerks,  asking  for  an  injunction  restraining  further  violence  and 
interference  with  the  company's  business  and  property.  This  injunction  was 
granted  and  served  on  a  large  number  of  defendants  and  given  general  circulation 
on  September  27.  Later  a  trial  was  had  upon  the  issues  presented  by  the  bill 
for  injunction.  Affidavits  were  offered  in  support  of  the  bill  and  in  opposition 
thereto.  Full  proof  was  taken,  and  Judge  McCall,  holding  the  court,  issued  a 
temporary  injunction  holding  that  the  company  had  supported  by  its  proof  the 
charge  of  lawlessness  and  interference  with  the  business  of  the  company. 

"  Upon  the  hearing  of  this  case  the  company  filed  about  75  affidavits  in  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  of  the  bill.  These  affidavits  cover  instances  of  all  sorts 
of  interference  with  the  business  of  the  company,  such  as  assaults  upon  em- 
ployees, destruction  of  waybills,  changing  of  cards  on  the  cars,  threats,  intimida- 
tions, and  so  forth.  The  affidavits  are  from  persons  who  were  subjected  to 
these  assaults  or  who  witnessed  them.  I  have  before  me  a  memorandum  show- 
ing in  detail  the  names  of  the  persons  making  these  affidavits  and  the  character 
of  violence  which  the  affidavit  covers.  This  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission 
and  will  be  read  into  the  record  if  desired. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  Judge  McCall,  as  has  been  stated,  issued 
the  injunction  as  prayed  for,  and  in  doing  so  used  this  language : 

" '  The  answer  makes  a  technical  denial  of  all  the  general  charges  of  wrong- 
doing that  are  made  in  the  bill,  and  also  a  technical  denial  of  practically  all  the 
specific  acts  of  wrongdoing,  and  that  makes  the  issues  of  fact  which  the  court 
must  determine. 

"  *  Judge  Gibson,  in  his  Suits  in  Chancery,  section  852,  note  16,  says : 

" ' "  On  a  struggle  between  the  bill  and  the  answer  the  victory  depends  on  the 
fullness,  frankness,  and  savor  of  truth  manifested  in  one  rather  than  the  other. 
A  literal,  formal,  technical  denial  of  the  charges,  especially  if  made  seriatim, 
lacks  the  flavor  of  that  earnest  candor  which  is  an  essential  of  truth. 

"  * "  The  answer  must  do  more  than  deny  the  facts  of  the  bill  in  the  manner 
and  form  as  alleged.  The  substance  of  the  charge  must  be  met  and  traversed." 

" '  I  do  not  think  the  answer  meets  the  requirements  of  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Judge  Gibson,  especially  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  the  destruction  of  the 
dray  checks  nnd  shipping  instructions.  These  clerks  had  the  dray  checks  and 
shipping  instructions  on  freight  consigned  for  shipment  on  that  date  in  their 
possession  when  they  quit  work.  They  should  have  been  there  immediately 
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afterwards,  or  there  should  have  been  averment  in  the  answer  that  they  left 
them  upon  the  desks  and  in  the  proper  places.  Not  only  so.  but  to  have  been 
entirely  full  and  frank,  the  answer  should  have  not  only  denied  that  they  did 
not  destroy  them  as  the  agents  of  the  companies  but  that  they  did  not  destroy 
them  in  any  capacity,  nor  did  they  mislay  or  conceal  them.  For  if  they  were 
only  mislaid  or  concealed  the  subsequent  confusion  of  business  would  have 
been  just  as  acute  for  the  time  being  as  if  they  had  been  destroyed. 

"It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  complainants  filed  a  large  number  of  affi- 
davits tending  to  support  the  allegations  of  the  bill,  while,  upon  the  other  hand, 
the  defendants  filed  a  large  number  of  affidavits  tending  to  support  their  denial 
of  wrongdoing  as  alleged  against  them. 

"  '  The  same  weakness  pointed  out  in  reference  to  the  answer  appears  in  the 
affidavits  filed  by  the  defendants,  and  this  includes  the  answer,  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  considered  as  affidavits  of  those  whose  names  appear  thereto. 

1  *  It  would  extend  this  opinion  far  beyond  reasonable  proportions  to  attempt 
to  analyze  all  the  affidavits  that  have  been  filed ;  but,  in  a  general  way,  the  court 
must  state  its  conclusion  after  a  due  consideration  of  all  the  testimony  offered. 

" '  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  answer  and  the  affidavits  in  support  thereof 
fairly  meet  some  of  the  charges  made  in  the  bill,  yet  there  are  other  charges 
made  therein  which  I  believe  the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence,  as  set  forth 
in  the  affidavits  filed  by  both  complainants  and  defendants,  is  with  the  com- 
plainants. And  these  charges,  so  established,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  estab- 
lished by  ex  parte  affidavits,  are  sufficient  not  only  to  authorize  the  court  but 
to  make  it  its  positive  duty  to  grant  the  preliminary  injunction.' 

"At  Memphis  the  following  contempt  proceedings  were  had,  all  of  these  being 
instituted  in  the  Federal  court: 

"  On  October  16,  1911,  a  complaint  was  made  against  one  M.  J.  Scott  for  hav- 
ing assaulted  the  acting  chief  clerk  at  the  local  freight  office.  This  attachment 
was  issued  and  served,  but  the  case  apparently  never  came  to  trial. 

"  On  October  17,  1911,  a  complaint  was  lodged  against  John  N.  Hastings  for 
an  assault  upon  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  freight  agent,  but  tem- 
porarily employed  in  the  local  freight  office.  The  proof  was  clear  as  to  Hast- 
ings's  guilt  and  he  was  sentenced  to  10  days  in  jail,  but  on  account  of  his  youth 
the  jail  sentence  was  held  up  upon  payment  of  costs. 

"  On  October  26,  1911,  a  complaint  was  made  against  Nicholas  E.  Brangan 
for  an  assault  upon  the  chief  yard  clerk.  The  attachment  was  issued  but  was 
never  served,  as  Brangan  fled  from  the  State. 

"  On  October  28  a  complaint  was  made  against  J.  E.  McCracken  for  making 
an  assault  upon  a  man  employed  in  the  shops.  The  attachment  issued  but 
McCracken  fled  the  State  and  was  never  served. 

"  On  October  28,  complaint  was  made  against  A.  E.  Gaskins  and  S.  C.  White, 
for  an  assault  upon  a  clerk  named  Tirelli.  White  was  fined  $100,  which  fine 
was  suspended  by  the  court  until  some  further  order.  The  court  felt,  however, 
that  Gaskins  had  not  been  shown  to  be  guilty  beyond  the  reasonable  doubt 
which  the  law  required  and  he  was  therefore  discharged. 

"  On  November  6,  complaint  was  filed  against  C.  W.  Rowe  for  an  assault 
upon  a  clerk.  Rowe  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  90  days  in  jail,  but  was 
released  after  having  served  47  days,  the  railroad  company  concurring  in  a 
request  that  this  be  done. 

"  On  November  24,  complaint  was  made  against  Joseph  Humphrey,  W.  H. 
Hall,  and  George  J.  Cissel  for  making  an  attack  upon  a  clerk.  Upon  the  trial, 
Cissel  was  acquitted,  but  Humphrey  and  Hall  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
four  months  in  jail.  They  actually  served  not  more  than  three  weeks,  however, 
being  released  after  that  time  on  their  good  behavior. 

"  On  December  8  a  complaint  was  made  against  C.  H.  Martyn  for  threatening 
and  intimidating  employees.  Martyn  was  sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail  and 
fined  $100,  but  the  sentence  was  suspended  during  good  behavior  and  upon  the 
condition  that  he  would  report  to  the  mashal  every  week. 

"  On  December  8,  1911,  complaint  was  made  against  Herman  Simonson  for 
making  an  attack  upon  an  employee  named  Marcrum.  Simonson  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100  and  three  months  in  jail,  but  sentence 
was  suspended  during  good  behavior  and  upon  the  condition  that  he  report 
weekly  to  the  marshal. 

"  On  December  22,  1911,  a  complaint  was  filed  against  John  Pelegrin  for 
making  an  assault  upon  employees.  The  testimony,  however,  showed  that 
Pelegrin  was  not  present  when  the  alleged  assault  occurred  and  he  was  there- 
fore dismissed. 
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"  At  Jackson,  Tenn..  there  was  some  interference  with  the  business  of  the 
company,  particularly  taking  the  form  of  threats  against  freight  truckers.  The 
injunction  granted  by  the  Federal  court  was  not  resisted  at  Jackson  by  the 
defendants.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  occurrence  at  that  point  was  the  tiring 
into  the  shop  yard  on  October  6,  1911,  at  which  time  about  30  shots  were  dis- 
charged. On  the  afternoon  of  October  7  one  of  the  striking  clerks,  a  man  named 
Aired,  was  found  dead  in  the  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  shop.  A  revolver  was 
found  upon  his  person  and  a  belt  filled  with  cartridges.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  accidently  shot  by  persons  who  were  firing  on  the  shops. 

"  In  Louisiana  the  interference  with  the  business  of  the  company  was  con- 
lined  almost  entirely  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  suburbs.  On  the  26th 
of  September,  one  of  the  clerks,  who  chose  not  to  strike,  was  badly  beaten  by  a 
crowd  assembled  about  the  premises  of  the  company.  On  the  27th  2  traveling 
auditors  and  2  clerks  were  assaulted  on  Canal  Street.  On  the  5th  of  October, 
while  13  shopmen  were  being  moved  from  one  point  in  the  city  to  another,  the 
car  in  which  they  were  riding  was  attacked  by  a  mob'  and  the  movement 
prevented.  A  number  of  rocks  were  thrown,  resulting  in  cuts  and  bruises  of  a 
imnor  character.  On  the  same  day,  October  5,  8  employees,  guarded  by  United 
States  marshals,  were  fired  upon  by  a  mob  at  the  fruit  wharf,  one  employee 
being  shot  in  the  stomach  and  one  of  the  marshals  being  wounded  slightly  in 
the  hand.  On  October  8  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  a  hay  shed  at  Poydras 
yard,  but  the  fire  was  discovered  by  a  watchman  and  extinguished. 

"  On  November  1,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Allen,  a  member  of  Gov.  Colquitt,  of  Texas, 
party,  was  assaulted  at  the  Union  Depot  at  New  Orleans,  evidently  being  mis- 
taken for  an  employee.  On  November  7,  a  timekeeper,  Mr.  B.  V.  Muller,  was 
assaulted  at  the  corner  of  Howard  and  Drayades  Streets.  On  November  10, 
a  clerk,  one  H.  N.  Shaw,  was  assaulted  by  four  men. 

"  At  New  Orleans  the  same  tactics  were  pursued  in  regard  to  destroying 
records,  changing  the  cards  on  cars,  and  mixing  up  freight  in  the  yards  as  we 
confronted  at  Memphis.  We  were  also  greatly  annoyed  at  New  Orleans  by  the 
cutting  of  air  hose  on  cars.  While  this  trouble  was  not  peculiar  to  New 
Orleans,  this  form  of  vandalism  having  occurred  at  Central  City,  Ky.,  and 
elsewhere,  yet  it  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  at  New  Orleans  than  any 
other  place  on  the  line.  Thus,  on  the  6th  of  October,  several  cars  were  found 
on  the  terminal  with  the  air  hose  cut.  On  October  25,  17  cars  were  found  in 
this  condition ;  on  November  15,  15  cars  were  thus  injured ;  on  November  19, 
9  cars;  and  on  November  20,  12  cars  were  found  with  the  air  hose  cut.  On 
November  30,  26  cars  were  thus  disabled.  On  November  17,  5  cars  were  injured 
in  this  way.  On  January  12,  25  cars  were  found  with  the  air  hose  cut.  These 
are  only  instances  of  the  method  adopted  to  cause  the  company  loss  and  em- 
barrassment. 

"  On  September  26  a  suit  was  filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the  striking  clerks  were  made 
parties  defendant,  seeking  to  enjoin  the  defendants  named  from  interfering 
with  the  business  of  the  company  and  from  resorting  to  violence  or  unlawful 
means  of  any  kind.  A  writ  of  injunction  was  issued  and  served  upon  quite  a 
number  of  persons,  and  thereafter  there  were  some  prosecutions  for  violation 
of  the  injunction. 

"  On  September  27  Fred  Eugelbrecht,  Fred  Keese,  and  James  Wakefield  were 
arrested,  charged  with  having  interfered  with  a  laborer  by  the  name  of  Blanks. 
These  men  escaped  on  the  first  trial,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  simply  call- 
ing on  Blanks  for  the  purpose  of  using  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  quit  work. 
A  few  days  later,  however,  Engelbrecht,  with  two  other  men,  was  found  lying  in 
wait  for  Blanks,  apparently  in  order  to  attack  him  on  his  return  home.  The 
men  were  again  arrested  and  at  the  end  of  the  trial  Engelbrecht  was  found 
guilty  by  Judge  Foster  of  the  Federal  court  and  sentenced  to  10  days  in  jail. 

"  Shortly  thereafter  one  James  Ware  and  other  men  assaulted  two  employees 
of  the  company  on  a  street  car  at  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Baronne  Streets. 
Ware  was  convicted  of  this  assault  and  sentenced  to  10  days  in  the  county  jail. 
On  October  6,  one  William  J.  Mason  was  arrested  for  leading  a  mob  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  employees  of  the  railroad  company,  lodged  temporarily  in  Peters 
School.  Mason  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  90-day  jail  term. 
In  imposing  this  sentence,  Judge  Foster  stated  that  Mason  was  guilty  of  a 
serious  crime  in  having  started  a  riot,  but  that,  in  view  of  the  illness  of  his 
mother,  he  would  not  inflict  more  severe  punishment. 

"  On  October  7  Max  Russel  and  Arthur  Lentz,  two  strikers,  assaulted  a  clerk 
named  Johnson,  throwing  bricks  and  other  missiles  at  him.  They  were  tried  by 
the  judge  of  the  Federal  court  and  sentenced  to  10  days  in  the  parish  prison. 
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"  On  October  7  one  Hill  Nugent,  a  striker,  was  arrested  for  striking  an  em- 
ployee of  the  company  named  Moran.  Upon  the  testimony  of  a  police  officer 
and  of  Moran,  Judge  Foster  found  Nugent  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  10  days 
in  jail.  On  October  8  a  striker  named  John  Lapouble  was  sentenced  by  Judge 
Foster  to  a  jail  term  of  10  days  for  throwing  rocks  at  employees  returning  from 
the  Sturvestant  Docks. 

"  On  October  9  one  Frank  Grotsch  was  found  uncoupling  an  engine  from  the 
coach  at  Stuyvesant  Docks,  and  a  60-day  jail  sentence  was  imposed  by  the  judge 
of  the  Federal  court.  On  October  14  three  strikers,  Bernard  Bowen,  Lawrence 
Newman,  and  Charles  Lockeridge,  made  a  most  brutal  assault  upon  J.  E.  W. 
Thomas  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  were  clerical  employees  of  the  railroad 
company.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  knocked  down  by  these  men.  The  persons  making 
the  assault  were  arrested  and  sentenced  each  to  serve  4  months  in  the  county 
jail  by  the  judge  of  the  Federal  court.  On  the  same  day,  one  John  Coons  was 
arrested  while  tearing  cards  off  cars,  and  given  30  days  in  jail  by  Judge  Foster 
of  the  Federal  court.  On  October  17  one  Arthur  Johnson  was  arrested  for 
making  an  assault  upon  clerks  and  was  punished  by  being  sentenced  to  jail 
for  30  days.  On  November  21  Henry  Johnson  and  Albert  Williams  were  each 
fined  $25  for  turning  an  angle  cock,  this  punishment  being  imposed  by  the  judge 
of  the  Federal  court. 

"  On  December  13  one  Dan  Daly  was  sentenced  to  serve  60  days  in  the 
county  jail  by  Judge  Foster  for  making  an  assault  upon  an  employee  by  the 
name  of  Kentzell.  On  December  17  one  Paul  Souvie  was  arrested,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for  6  months  for  cutting  air  hose. 

"  I  have  thus  attempted  to  review  as  briefly  and  yet  as  comprehensively  as 
possible  the  principal  events  in  this  strike,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  lasted  for 
a  period  of  5  or  6  months.  I  have  endeavored  to  state,  in  accordance  with  the 
committee's  request,  the  number  of  men  who  went  out,  the  steps  that  were  taken 
by  the  company  and  by  the  civil  authorities  to  protect  the  property  and  to  per- 
mit the  operation  of  the  railroad,  have  mentioned  all  the  cases  filed  in  court 
upon  which  injunctions  were  obtained  and  all  the  contempt  proceedings,  so  far 
as  my  information  extends. 

"  I  have  not  attempted  to  mention  all  the  minor  occurrences,  since  a  history 
of  these  less  important  events  would  perhaps  burden  the  record  unduly  and  tax 
the  patience  of  the  commission.  If  there  are  any  particular  incidents  which 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  and  to  which  I  have  not 
referred,  about  which  the  commission  desires  further  information,  I  hold  myself 
in  readiness  to  supply  it,  either  personally  or  through  the  medium  of  other  offi- 
cers of  the  company. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  has  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  in  the  United 
States  a  strike  of  this  magnitude  in  which  there  were  fewer  fatalities  than  this. 
As  my  narrative  indicates,  the  only  employees  of  this  company  who  were  killed 
were  the  negro  laborers  who  were  waylaid  and  assassinated  on  the  way  from 
McComb  to  Summit,  Miss.  Of  course,  a  number  of  employees  at  various  times 
received  injuries  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature,  but  apparently  none  were 
fatal  except  those  mentioned.  It  is  my  opinion  that  none  of  the  strikers  or 
their  sympathizers  were  at  any  time  seriously  injured  either  by  our  employees, 
by  the  soldiers,  the  deputy  marshals,  or  the  private  watchmen  of  this  company. 
While  our  business  for  a  time  was  badly  interfered  with,  particularly  by  reason 
of  the  destruction  and  concealment  of  records  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans 
and  the  changing  of  cards  upon  cars,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  as  I  look  back  upon 
the  matter  I  feel  that  we  emerged  from  the  strike  with  as  little  loss  as  could 
have  been  expected.  Our  trains  were  in  some  cases  delayed.  All  the  trains 
were  actually  operated  and  the  traffic  was  moved,  though,  as  stated,  there  was 
some  delay. 

"  By  the  middle  of  March,  1912,  the  strike  was  over,  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
business  of  the  company.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  scarcely  any  trouble, 
although  there  has  been  now  and  then  an  outbreak  of  trifling  consequence,  which 
we  simply  ignored.  Perhaps  1,500  striking  shopmen  have  returned  to  work, 
and  our  shop  force  is  now  and  has  been  for  two  years  or  more  in  excellent  con- 
dition, well  organized,  and  thoroughly  efficient.  The  most  cordial  relations  now 
exist  with  all  our  employees  and  there  is  no  trace  of  inharmony  or  friction  of 
any  kind.  A  very  large  number  of  our  present  shop  force  are  natives  of  the 
States  in  which  the  shops  are  located.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  Of  course,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
information  as  to  the  present  location  and  occupation  of  the  men  who  left  our 
service  and  did  not  return.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  have  entered  the  service 
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of  other  railroads,  and  some  of  them  have  sought  employment  in  other  loca- 
tions. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  success  in  handling  this  strike  and 
our  ability  to  operate  our  railroad  during  the  acute  period  were  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  public  sentiment  generally  was  overwhelmingly  in  our  favor.  As 
indicated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  statement,  we  had  the  support  of  the  sub- 
stantial and  influential  newspapers  at  almost  every  point  on  our  line.  Commer- 
cial organizations  in  many  cities  indicated  their  sympathy  with  our  position. 
An  effort  was  made  by  one  Congressman  to  have  a  congressional  investigation 
of  this  strike,  but  the  resolutions  to  this  effect  did  not  emerge  from  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred.  A  similar  effort  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  was  promptly  tabled.  While  some  of  the  local  authorities 
were  slow  to  assert  themselves  in  defense  of  the  company's  property  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike,  I  attribute  the  feeling  of  indifference  to  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  the  trouble.  As  soon  as  the  attitude  of  the  company  became 
generally  known  this  feeling  of  indifference  or  sympathy  with  the  striking  men 
rapidly  disappeared,  and  thereafter  the  local  authorities  cooperated  with  the 
Federal  authorities  in  enforcing  the  law. 

"As  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  clergy,  I  will  read  into  the  record  a  state- 
ment made  on  October  7  by  the  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  archbishop  of  Du- 
bupue,  in  an  interview  which  he  gave  out,  as  published  ia  the  Waterloo  Times. 

" '  It  is  unfortunate  that  men  who  have  local  interest  allow  the  irresponsible 
to  secure  control.  They  do  that  by  neglecting  to  attend  meetings  and  to  elect  the 
conservative  and  careful  to  office,'  said  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  archbishop  of 
Dubuque,  in  an  interview  last  night  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Father  J.  J.  Hanley, 
when  asked  his  opinion  on  the  strike  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  shopmen. 

" '  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  men  have  beea  persuaded  to  go  out,'  he 
continued,  '  as  I  know  from  a  very  thorough  canvass  of  the  situation  through 
the  West,  where  the  matter  is  being  agitated,  that  the  vast  majority  of  them 
were  not  in  favor  of  it.  Not  only  do  the  men  neglect  to  elect  to  office  the  con- 
servative and  careful,  but  by  their  inattention  to  the  interests  of  the  unions 
they  permit  the  radical  element  to  advocate  and  strive  for  the  introduction  of 
impractical  principles  which  are  unjust  to  vested  interests  of  unionism. 

" t  Some  of  the  matters  at  issue  ia  the  present  strike  are  radical,  so  radical, 
indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  railroad  company  can  yield  without 
capitulating.  They  demand,  as  an  instance,  the  time  of  service  and  not  merit 
must  determine  whether  a  man  is  to  be  promoted  or  not ;  secondly,  that  a  man's 
personal  record  should  not  at  all  influence  those  who  are  to  employ  him ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  entire  body  should  be  made  to  suffer  in  order  to  promote  the 
presumed  interests  of  a  particular  craft. 

"*I  believe  in  unionism;  I  believe  that  men  have  a  perfect  right  to  unite  to 
protect  their  interests,  just  as  capital  combines  to  promote  its  interests.  Men 
have  a  perfect  right  to  a  wage  which  will  be  sufficient  to  support  tiieir  families 
in  comparative  comfort  and  to  make  some  provision,  provided  they  be  economical 
and  industrious,  for  the  morrow.  But  the  good  which  unionism  serves  to  promote 
can  not  possibly  justify  the  introduction  into  the  practical  conduct  of  unionism 
of  principles  which  are  unjust.  I  fear  that  some  of  the  principles  with  wnicli 
they  are  contending  are  such,  and  I  believe  that  the  superior  minded,  upon  de- 
liberation, will  have  the  courage  to  repudiate  what  is  wrong  and  to  abandon  a 
contention  for  what  is  not  Just.  I  expect  that  within  a  short  time  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  local  interests  will  have  the  courage  to  return  to  work.' 

"  I  may  add  that  the  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  brakemen,  and  all  men 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  trains  were  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  company 
throughout  the  trouble,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  conduct. 

"As  I  look  back  upon  the  matter,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  I  remain  of  the 
opinion  that  the  company  made  no  mistake  in  declining  to  meet  the  officers  of  the 
so-called  federation.  In  fact,  no  other  course  was  open  to  us,  unless  we  were 
prepared  absolutely  to  surrender  the  management  of  the  property  to  a  small  band 
of  ambitious  leaders.  While  the  strike  was,  of  course,  a  disagreeable  experience 
and  an  expensive  one,  I  do  not  feel  that  any  other  course  could  have  been 
adopted,  consistent  with  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  property.  It  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  employees  of  the  company  at  all  times  preserved 
their  equilibrium,  and  that  we  went  through  the  ordeal  with  the  minimum  of 
violence  and  with  the  maximum  of  patience  and  forbearance.  If  the  men  who 
quit  the  service  have  suffered  loss,  and  if  their  families  have  undergone  priva- 
tions, I,  of  course,  regret  the  fact,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  any  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  management.  The  action  of  the  men  was  taken  without  provocation, 
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and  this  company  disclaims  any  responsibility  for  hardships  to  which  the  men 
may  have  been  subjected. 

"  I  invite  the  fullest  investigation  of  every  phase  of  this  affair,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  reply  to  any  questions  which  the  commission  may  see  proper  to  pro- 
pound." 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  want  to  call  off  the  list  of  these  organizations  and  ask 
you  with  which  you  had  contracts  or  working  arrangements  prior  to  the  strike 
of  1911. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  International  Association  of  Machinists? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Association  of  Steamfitters? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Federal  Labor  Unions? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  had  been  your  experience  with  those  crafts  with 
which  you  dealt,  as  to  harmonious  and  satisfactory  relations? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  So  satisfactory  that  we  have  not  had  a  grievance  with  them 
for  years,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  had  been  in  perfect  harmony? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Usually.    There  were  the  usual  negotiations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What,  if  any,  points  of  difference  existed  between  your 
company  and  these  crafts  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  System  Fed- 
eration ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  None  that  we  had  any  notice  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  any  question  arisen  as  to  the  matter  of  seniority 
rights  of  shop  employees? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No;  most  emphatically,  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  asking  you  a  number  of  questions  that  have  been 
submitted,  assuming  you  are  going  away  this  evening.  So  I  am  rather  put- 
ting it  in  advance 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  many  of  them  have  have  been  requested  by  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  attending  this 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  Yes.  I  am  sure  I  appreciate  it  very  much, 
your  allowing  me  to  testify  to-day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  frequently  were  conferences  held  with  these  various 
crafts? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  have  not  any  information  with  me  as  to  the  number  of  con- 
ferences ;  but  tfee  contracts  were  at  various  dates.  I  think  1909  and  1910  most 
of  the  seven  contracts  that  you  refer  to  date  back  to,  and,  as  is  usual  with 
such  contracts,  there  were  meetings  at  various  times  to  consider  different 
questions  arising  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  contracts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  each  craft  dealt  with  separately? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  time  would  you  say,  upon  the  whole,  would 
these  conferences  consume? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Oh,  I  could  not  even  hazard  a  guess. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it 

Mr.  MARKHAM   (interrupting).  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks  or 

Mr.  MARKHAM   (interrupting).  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  months? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  approximate  it? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  your  company  at  any  time  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Illinois  Central  System  Federation  ever  organize  a  committee  composed  of 
committees  from  the  various  crafts  for  the  purpose,  of  waiting  upon  the  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois  and  urging  an  increase  in  freight  rates? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  may  have  been  done,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  such  committee  ever  organized  by  the  company,  or  at 
the  request  or  desire  of  the  company,  and  sent  to  Gov.  Deneen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  him  to  use  his  influence  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  rates? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  committee  having  been  organized, 
but  I  would  see  no  objection  to  it.  I  should  think  the  men  would  have  the  same 
interests  in  the  company  securing  an  increased  compensation,  in  order  that 
their  compensation  might  be  increased ;  I  would  see  no  objection  to  that.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  writh  the  relations  existing  between 
the  company  and  its  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  company  pay  for  the  time  of  and  give  transporta- 
tion to  men  composing  such  a  committee? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  answered  that  question  by  stating  that  I  did  not  know 
that  such  a  committee  was  appointed ;  but  if  there  was  such  a  committee,  I 
think  that  would  be  proper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  can  not  answer  the  question  more  .definitely  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  You  would  have  to  give  me  some  dates,  and  \ve  would  have 
to  look  back. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  it  be  specific  enough  to  say  that  it  was  during 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Deneen,  or  the  legislature  which  was  in  session 
during  his  incumbency? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  For  this  investigation  I  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  the 
company  did  ask  its  employees  to  cooperate  with  it  in  endeavoring  to  get  in- 
creased rates  from  the  State. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  the  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  shop  crafts  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  organize  into  a  system  federation? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  In  May  or  June  of  1911 — in  the  summer  of  1911. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hear  of  a  convention  held  May  1,  1911,  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  where  the  shop  crafts  on  the  Illinois  Central  organized  a  system 
federation  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  I  know  such  a  convention 
was  held. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Some  time  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  know  of  a  letter  being  sent  to  Mr.  Bell,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  for  your  company,  Mr.  Foley,  former  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  and  other  officials,  imder  date  of  June  20,  1911,  in  which  the 
so-called  federated  committee,  composed  of  three  members  of  each  of  the  crafts, 
asked  for  a  conference? 

Mr.  MARKAM.  I  think  I  read  a  letter  of  June  9  to  Mr.  Foley  of  the  same 
tenor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  any  reply  sent  to  the  representatives  of  the  men? 

Mr.  MARKKAM.  I  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  that  reply  in  the  record  here? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Not  in  the  record  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  kindly  have  that  submitted,  please? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

(See  Markham  Exhibit  No.  1  at  end  of  this  subject.) 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  however,  that  we  were  very 
consistent  in  our  declining  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  federation  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  there  would  be  nothing  different  in  Mr.  Foley's  declining  to  meet 
them,  from  the  letter  I  finally  wrote  them  some  time  in  August. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Illinois  Central  System 
Federation  renewed  its  request  for  a  conference  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  to  Mr.  Foley  on  July  12? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  did  not  catch  that  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Illinois  Central  System 
Federation  renewed  its  request  for  a  conference  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association  to  Mr.  Foley  on  July  12? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  was  never  any  meeting 
with  the  officers  of  the  federation  as  such;  that  whatever  meetings  we  had 
were  with  officers  of  organizations  with  which  we  had  contracts,  and  we  de- 
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dined  from  the  beginning  to  'give  any  force  to  the  so-called  recognition  of  the 
System  Federation  by  holding  meetings  with  its  officers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  advised  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Foley  had  met 
with  the  individuals  who  were  the  officers  of  the  System  Federation  oa  July  21, 
or  about  that  time? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  remember. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Was  any  objection  made  in  letters  from  the  company's 
officials,  between  July  10  and  July  13,  or  in  the  conference  held  on  July  21, 
that  the  crafts  composing  the  federation  had  not  given  30  days'  notice  that 
they  wished  a  change  in  their  contract? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  meeting,  and  therefore  I 
can  not  answer  the  question.  I  speak  for  the  company  in  all  these  matters, 
and  if  there  was  any  slip  in  the  method  of  handling  this  question  by  the 
officers  of  the  company,  it  was  something  afterwards  disavowed,  and  if  Mr.  Foley 
or  any  other  officer  of  the  company  met  the  so-called  officers  of  this  System 
Federation,  and  that  is  now  being  urged  by  the  proponents  of  the  System 
Federation  as  an  indication  that  the  company,  to  that  extent,  recognized  this 
federation,  I  want  to  say  as  president  of  the  company  that  I  want  to  disavow 
any  such  action,  as  was  done  in  my  final  letter  to  the  federation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  company  attempted  to  maintain  a  consistent  attitude 
as  to  the  right  of  the  men  to  have  a  federated  system? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  officials  of  the  company  gave  their  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  controversy  with  the  shop  employees  and  to  the  meeting  of  problems 
that  arose  before  and  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  The  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  division — the  general 
superintendents — three  in  number,  and  the  general  manager. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  the  names  of  the  general  manager  and  of  these 
superintendents. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  At  that  time  Mr.  Morris  was  superintendent  of  the  Y.  M.  V., 
Mr.  Clift  of  the  .lines  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  Mr.  Baxter  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  northern  lines;  Mr.  Foley  was  assistant  general  manager  and 
Mr.  Park  vice  president  and  general  manager,  in  charge  of  operation ;  Mr.  Bell 
was  superintendent  of  motive  power ;  and  they,  under  my  direction,  gave  most 
of  the  attention  to  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  same  people  give  attention  during  the  strike  also? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes;  each,  of  course,  assisted  by  his  staff  of  train  masters 
and  master  mechanics  and  the  like ;  but  we  looked  to  those  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  conferences  were  held  by  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany with  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee  in  regard  to  the 
strike  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  There  were  no  conferences. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  was  the  policy  of  the  company  determined  in  regard 
to  the  federation  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  was  determined  by  the  management  in  Chicago,  of  which 
I  am  the  executive  head,  reporting,  of  course,  to  the  board  of  directors,  as  in 
all  other  matters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  frequently  did  you  make  reports  to  the  board  of 
directors  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Before  the  strike? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  first,  before  the  strike. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  suppose  probably  it  was  referred  to,  as  long  as  it  was  a 
live  question,  in  our  weekly  letter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  a  weekly  letter  in  your  general  custom? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes;  as  to  general  conditions  on  the  line;  it  was  very  brief. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Whenever  there  was  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  many  reports  to  make  to  the  executive 
committee? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Not  in  any  detail,  merely  expressions  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  strike,  how  it  was  getting  along,  and  its  probable  life — but  merely  specu- 
lative as  to  the  life  of  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  at  that  time  affili- 
ated in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  so-called  Harriman 
lines? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  It  never  has  been. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  officials  of  your  company  hold  conferences  or  ex- 
change correspondence  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Harriman  lines,  regarding 
a  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  newly  organized  federations? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  or  other  officers 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  One  moment,  in  answer  to  that  question. 
There  may  have  been  an  exchange  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  or 
with  officers  of  the  so-called  Harriman  lines.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  was  in  charge 
of  operation  and  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific, 
and  a  man  I  would  naturally  discuss  any  questions  of  common  interest  with. 
There  was  a  large  matter  of  common  interest  involved  in  this  strike,  the  only 
difference  being  that  we  had  a  larger  number  of  organizations  to  deal  with 
than  they  had ;  and  there  was  probably  some  exchange  of  views  as  to  how  the 
matters  were  being  handled  and  how  we  were  getting  along,  and  a  discussion 
between  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  and  myself  on  different  matters,  but  I  have  no  per- 
sonal recollection  of  it.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  there  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  was  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  and  yourself  with  reference  to  the  general 
policy  of  dealing  with  this  organization  and  submit  it  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes;  but  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point:  That  this  mutter 
was  handled  by  myself  and  without  reference  to  what  the  officials  of  any  other 
company  may  or  may  not  have  thought  of  our  policies. 
(See  Markham  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
yourself? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  any  of  the  other  officials  that  you  know  of  have  any 
conferences  with  them? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  a  formal  or  informal  meeting  with  the  heads 
of  any  other  railroads  with  reference  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  this 
organization? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No, 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  shop  crafts  on  other  lines 
have  dealt  with  the  railroad  companies  as  federations? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  believe  there  are  some  instances ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  roads? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Well,  I  might  mention  the  Southern  Railway  as  one  I  have 
in  mind;  I  do  not  recall  now  any  other— perhaps  the  Rock  Island,  and  later 
on  some  lines  not  strong  financially  that  could  not  stand  out  and  probably  had 
to  make  some  arrangements. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  May  have  been  some  others,  but  I  do  not  recall  them  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  might  be  interesting  at  this  time,  in  a  general  way,  and 
as  concisely  as  possible,  to  state  what  the  effect  has  been  on  those  roads,  good 
or  bad,  and  whether  or  not  the  fears  expressed  in  your  statement  were  borne 
out  by  the  situation  on  those  roads. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Why,  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  on  these 
roads.  I  might  add  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  if  those 
fears  have  not  been  realized  it  is  because  the  organization  has  not  grown 
strong  enough. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  your  company  taken  steps  to  introduce  piecework, 
bonus  system,  or  other  systems  of  what  is  properly  called  scientific  shop  man- 
agement into  its  shops  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  federation? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  wages  paid  to  members  of  the  various 
crafts  involved  in  the  controversy  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  can  not  call  them  offhand ;  there  was  a  basis  of  wages  com- 
mon to  all  the  other  roads  in  this  territory  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  a  questionnaire  submitted  to  you  by  the  staff,  ask- 
ing you  to  give  those  wages? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  At  this  time? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No ;  I  don't  believe  I  quite  caught  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  a  request  made  upon  you  to  have  submitted  to 
the  commission  these  wages  I  have  asked  for? 
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Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Not  that  I  can  recall.  It  can  be  obtained;  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  furnishing  it.  You  mean  the  wages  in  effect  at  the  time  the  strike 
was  called? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  Yes. 

(See  Markham  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  wrere  the  hours  of  labor  for  these  crafts? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  The  usual  hours  obtaining  on  other  railroads  in  this  country ; 
1  think  the  9-hour  day  was  the  basis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  consider  a  proposal  to  submit  the  points  at 
issue  to  arbitration? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No  such  proposal  was  ever  made  to  us  from  any  authorita- 
tive source. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  include,  of  course — what  do  you  mean  by  au- 
thoritative source? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  mean  it  never  came  from  the  officers  of  the  organization  on 
strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  any  proposition  of  arbitration  ever  made  by  the 
federation  that  was  sought  to  be  had? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  System  Federation,  or  any  other  agency,  at  any 
time  endeavor  to  secure  the  services  of  the  State  or  Federal  labor  bureaus, 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  or  other  bodies  as  arbitrators  to  settle  the 
strike? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  think  they  did  in  one  or  two  instances.  I  think  I  recall 
some  letter  from  some  State  official  in  Illinois  containing  suggestions  that 
something  of  the  kind  be  done,  but  it  was  not  followed  up  in  any  way ;  it  was 
not  from  any  authoritative  source,  and  it  was  answered  in  the  usual  way  by 
giving  our  present  understanding  of  the  status  of  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  your  company  adopt  any  policy,  or  did  it  take  any 
attitude  toward  those  attempted  negotiations? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  never  got  to  the  point  where  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  do  that.  If  you  want  to  ask  me  what  my  attitude  would 
have  been  if  that  question  came  up,  it  would  be  different,  but  that  question 
never  came  to  us  from  any  authoritative  source,  and  it  was  a  question  we 
never  had  to  answer  except  in  the  abstract  in  dealing  with  it  as  a  theoretical 
question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Perhaps  you  stated  this  in  your  statement,  but  it  was  so 
connected  that  I  did  not  get  it  exactly  clear  in  my  mind,  Were  steps  taken,  by 
the  employment  of  watchmen,  to  protect  the  company's  property  as  soon  as  the 
strike  wras  ordered,  or  was  it  after  there  was  some  showing  made  that  the 
company's  property  was  imperiled? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  It  was  coincident  with  the  calling  of  the  strike.  We  imme- 
diately began  to  employ  watchmen  to  protect  the  property  of  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent?  I  wish  you  would  give  us  an  idea. 
Were  they  employed? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  You  mean  as  to  numbers? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  suppose  at  one  time  we  had  over  a  thousand  watchmen  at 
different  points  on  the  lines.  Take  a  situation  like  at  New  Orleans,  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  railroad  yards,  150  or  200  men  scattered  around  to 
protect  the  property  would  not  be  too  large  a  number. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  approximately  how  many 
were  put  on,  first,  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  ordered? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  can  not  answer  that  approximately ;  I  only  know  that  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  the  strike — October — we  had  a  maximum  at  one  time  of 
about  1,200  watchmen,  and  then  it  was  rapidly  reduced  every  week,  or  almost 
every  day  after  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  could  you  give  us  an  idea 
of  how  many  you  had? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Not  the  slightest. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  assume  that  the  1,200  were  had  during  the  time  that 
the  disturbance  was  the  most  acute? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  while  the  trouble  was  going  on  that  you  have  been 
reading  about? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  In  whose  charge  were  these  men? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Mr.  Kelliher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  The  man  in  charge  of  our  department  that  looks  after  all 
those  things. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  his  title? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Chief  special  agent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Chief  special  agent? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  whence  were  these  men  obtained? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  From  everywhere.  Mr.  Kelliher  was  formerly  in  the  West, 
connected  with  the  Union  Pacic  out  in  Wyoming ;  he  was  a  peace  officer  in  that 
section,  and  through  his  acquaintance  in  that  section  he  got  a  good  many  men 
from  there.  The  men  used  in  St.  Louis  and  Carbondale  came  largely  from 
the  West.  The  men  employed  in  the  South,  New  Orleans,  came  from  that 
district. 

Chairman  WAXSH.  Did  any  come  from  any  organized  agencies — detective 
agencies? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  instructions  were  given  to  the  chief  special  agent 
of  your  company  with  reference  to  handling  these  men,  and  arming  them,  if 
they  were  so  armed? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  His  instructions  were  to  do  everything  he  possibly  could  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  life. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  instructions  given  to  him  in  writing? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No;  we  were  in  constant  communication,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  doing  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  were  the  instructions  given;  during  the  ordinary 
course  of  business? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes;  by  his  immediate  superior  officer,  handling  the  matter 
through  him. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  were  the  arms  obtained? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  What  arms? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  assumed,  perhaps,  without  having  the  fact  in  mind, 
that  these  men  were  armed? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  If  we  found  it  necessary  to  buy  shotguns  for  men  in  some 
of  the  outlying  districts  around  New  Orleans  we  would  go  to  some  hardware 
store  and  buy  them ;  I  don't  know  just  where. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  these  guards  armed  with  weapons  generally? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  were  not  armed? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No;  but  where  a  man  was  in  a  little  outlying  cabin,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  property  from  destruction  or  fire,  or  where  other  per- 
sons may  have  been  endangered,  because  of  the  isolated  nature  of  the  place, 
they  were  probably  furnished  with  shotguns,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  had  power  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Mr.  Kelliher. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Entirely? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Or  the  general  superintendent  in  charge  at  the  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  record  in  your  office  showing  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  firearms  furnished? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  We  can  get  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  do  so,  and  furnish  it  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

(See  Markham  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  board  of  directors  or  the  executive  committee 
have  meetings  to  consider  the  strike  situation? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Not  for  that  special  purpose;  no.  Judge  Fletcher,  are  you 
making  a  note  of  these  things? 

Judge  FLETCHER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  Mr.  Kelliher's  men  on  a  special  pay  roll  at  all 
times? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  I  think  he  had  his  own  p&y  roll. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  ascertain  and  submit  the  pay  roll  to  the 
commission? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

(See  Markham  Exhibit  No.  1.) 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  my  question  was,  did  the  board  of  directors  or 
executive  committee  have  meetings  to  consider  the  strike  situation? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Not  for  that  special  purpose. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  executive  committee  at  which  the  strike  situation  was  discussed? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  No;  only  such  meetings  as  I  was  present  at,  and  would 
make  the  usual  references  to  the  conduct  of  the  strike  and  to  the  progress 
of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  any  stenographic  record  kept  of  the  reports  you 
made  to  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  steps  were  taken  to  obtain  machinists  and  other 
shopworkers  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  on  strike?  Give  the  entire  modus 
operandi. 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  We  made  the  usual  arrangements,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
employment  agencies  throughout  the  country,  making  the  usual  basis  for  pay- 
ment for  securing  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  what  that  is. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  can  not.  I  can  only  say  that  when  a  strike  occurs  on  a 
railroad  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  men;  there  are  certain  em- 
ployment agencies  throughout  the  country  that  make  it  a  business  to  secure 
men,  and  the  usual  plan,  if  it  happens  to  be,  say,  for  instance,  in  Cincinnati, 
is  to  go  to  them,  and  they  advertise  for  men  to  be  employed  under  certain 
conditions  to  go  to  certain  places,  and  those  men  are  required  to  sign  an 
application  for  employment  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  their  employment, 
and  the  fact  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  take  the  places  of  strikers,  and 
the  usual  plan  is  to  pay  the  labor  agency,  in  some  cases,  so  much  a  day  for 
the  men  in  charge  for  the  running  of  the  office,  and  in  other  cases  a  certain 
sum  is  paid  for  each  man  furnished  by  the  labor  agencies. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Which  plan  was  followed  in  this  case? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  Both. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  agencies  did  you  have  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Half  a  dozen  at  least. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  were  the  names  of  the  companies  with  which  you 
dealt? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  can  not  call  them  off;  one  was  the  Pinkerton  Agency,  for 
example;  another  was  the  Hannon.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  of  those 
agencies ;  however,  I  can  get  them  for  you. 

(See  Markham  Exhibit  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  all  you  can  think  of  now. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  can  only  recall  those  two. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  officers  of  the  Pinkerton  Agency  did  you  deal  with? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  I  did  not  deal  with  them  at  all;  it  was  dealt  with  by  our 
general  manager  in  Chicago.  I  think  Mr.  Foley  handled  that;  the  assistant 
general  manager. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  the  names  of  any  other  of  those  agencies? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  just  as  easy  as  I  can 
for  the  commission  in  getting  detailed  information.  We  took  advantage  of  all 
of  these  agencies,  wherever  they  were  in  the  country,  and  got  the  men  wherever 
we  could,  and  we  paid  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  for  the  service.  It 
was  a  qustion  of  getting  the  men,  regardless  of  what  it  cost ;  we  did  not  con- 
sider that.  It  was  to  get  the  men ;  that  was  the  first  consideration. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  use  the  O'Brien  Agency? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  recall. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  use  the  Turner  Agency? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  I  do  not  recall. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  will  submit  the  names  of  those? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

(See  Markham  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  what  official  of  your  company  made  application 
direct  to  the  agency  to  furnish  the  men? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  presume  Mr.  Foley,  the  assistant  general  manager,  did  it ; 
it  was  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  proportion  of  the  membership  of  the  crafts  unions 
affected  left  your  employ — what  percentage  of  the  men? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Pretty  close  to  100  per  cent,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  were 
very  many  left.  You  must  remember  that  a  large  number  that  went  out  were 
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influenced  very  largely  by  the  instructions  the  men  gave  them.  They  did  not 
think  it  was  a  real  thing.  They  were  not  prepared  to  go  out.  They  did  not 
go  out  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  going  on  a  prolonged  strike. 
They  were  told  as  a  general  thing  that  it  would  be  just  on  for  a  time,  and  then 
the  men  would  go  back  to  work.  For  instance,  at  Water  Valley,  shortly  after 
the  strike  was  called,  a  wife  of  one  striker  was  overheard  talking  to  another 
woman,  telling  that  her  husband  said  it  would  be  over  in  a  short  time  and  the 
company  would  be  after  them  to  come  back  to  work,  but  that  it  did  not  look  like 
the  men  were  going  to  be  called  back,  but  that  they  would  be  going  and  asking 
the  company  to  take  them  back.  I  just  recite  that  as  illustrating  the  fact  that 
they  didn't  understand  what  they  were  going  into.  They  didn't  know  a  strike 
was  being  called.  They  had  not  been  given  any  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  real 
strike.  The  strike  went  on  on  the  25th  of  September — the  30th  of  September — 
while  the  strike  vote  was  to  be  returned  on  October  10 ;  just  a  mad  scramble. 
No  one  knew  what  they  were  doing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  Kindly 
return  at  that  time,  Mr.  Markham. 

(At  12.30,  April  7,  1915,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.) 

AFTEK   SECESS 2    P.   M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  may  proceed  now,  Mr.  Markham. 

Prior  to  the  strike,  did  the  company  recognize  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  not ;  for  any  other  reason  except  that  which  you  have 
given — that  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  officials? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  That  was  the  principal  reason. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  other  reasons? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  have  tried  to  give  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Walsh,  all  of  the 
reasons  that  governed  us  in  that  respect;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  read  again 
from  the  statement. 

•  Chairman  WALSH.  No.  As  I  look  back  over  it  that  is  all  I  recollect,  and,  of 
course,  the  commission  is  gathering  a  good  deal  by  the  oral  testimony,  as  you 
notice. 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  I  just  wanted  to  freshen  up  on  it  a  little.  Was  there 
any  other  reason? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No ;  the  principal  reason  was  the  confidential  relations  that 
existed  between  the  clerks  and  the  officers  and  management  of  the  railway. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  payments  of  wages  to  railway  clerks 
have  not  increased  in  proportion  as  have  the  wages,  for  instance,  of  railway 
conductors  and  enginemen  for  the  past  couple  of  decades? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  has  been  submitted  here  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
clerks,  as  they  grow  older,  to  be  reduced  in  position  and  in  compensation  until, 
when  they  approach  old  age,  they  are,  in  many  instances,  unable  to  make  a 
living. 
,    Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  know  of  no  such  condition  obtaining  on  the  Illinois  CentraL 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  give  the  rate  of  pay — what  you  might  call  the 
typical  rates  of  pay  of  clerks? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  could  not  give  it  from  memory.  I  could  give  it  from  our 
record,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  payment  of  compensation  to  rate 
clerks,  for  instance — those  are  rather  high-class  clerks — and  revising  clerks 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes;  those  are  high-class  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  rate  of  pay  of  rate  clerks  has  con- 
stantly fallen  during  the  last  20  years 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  No;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  say,  they  have 
risen  during  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  does  a  rate  clerk  get  now? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  he  get  20  years  ago? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  don't  know.  I  am  dealing  only  with  general  terms.  My 
impression  is,  from  discussions  had  with  officers  of  the  company  about  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men  for  rate  clerks,  that  wages  have  risen.  I  can 
get  the  information  for  you,  however,  if  you  desire  it. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would,  please,  ou  that  particular  class  of 
clerks. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  How  long  a  range? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  would  like  to  get  it,  Mr.  Markham — pick  us  out, 
for  instance,  the  clerks  that  joined  the  association — for  instance,  did  the  yard 
clerks  and  did  the  bill  clerks  join  it? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Probably  all  the  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  company  at 
certain  stations  in  the  South. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  take  the  bill  clerks,  the  yard  clerks  in  the  local 
departments,  and  then  take  those  that  have  existed  in  some  departments  for 
quite  a  length  of  time,  like  journal  clerks,  ledger  clerks,  revising  clerks,  ex- 
tension clerks — enough  so  that  we  can  get  a  typical  situation  from  which  we 
can  make  deductions  so  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  tendency  has  been 
upward  or  downward. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  You  want  that  over  what  range,  say? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Say,  pick  out  a  period  extending  back  over  20  years — 
what  it  is  to-day,  and  5  years  ago,  and  in  periods  of  5  years. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Very  well,  I  will  do  that. 

(See  Markham  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  general  office  clerks,  as  a  rule,  in  this  case  in 
this  organization? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  don't  know  of  any  general  office  clerks  being  in  this  par- 
ticular organization,  but  I  understand  they  are  eligible,  however. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  the  clerks  that  are  in  the  local  office — bill 
clerks  and  yard  clerks  and  check  clerks  and  what  else? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Why,  in  the  local  offices  there  are  the  clerks  employed  in  the 
making  of  waybills,  making  of  expense  bills,  and  making  of  the  various  entries 
covering  the  receipts  and  forwarding  of  cars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  course,  these  others  I  have  spoken  of — the  revising 
clerks,  rate  clerks,  etc.,  are  general  office  clerks? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No ;  not  necessarily.  Those  are  clerks  employed  at  the  more 
important  stations.  At  a  one-man  station  he  may  do  all  the  work — revise  the 
waybills,  and  make  his  own  expense  bills,  and  take  care  of  his  own  cashbook, 
and  make  all  the  entries  of  his  station ;  but  at  a  station  that  is  larger  it  may 
require  different  men  for  each  branch  of  the  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  indicate  again — you  probably  have  in 
your  statement,  but  I  did  not  catch  it — what  was  the  first  violence  in  this 
strike — the  first  act  of  violence? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  The  first  prominent  act,  I  should  say,  was  the  interference 
with  our  operations  at  McComb,  Miss. ;  and  Water  Valley ;  that  is,  after  the 
principal  strike  was  called.  We  had  acts  of  violence  at  Mounds  when  the 
incipient  strike  of  the  25th  was  called,  and  at  various  places.  There  were  so 
many  of  them  and  they  covered  such  a  vast,  large  scope  of  territory  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  segregate  the  particular  thing,  or  any  particular 
time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  the  first  one? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Or  the  first  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mentioned  something  about  newspaper  comment. 
What  steps,  if  any,  did  the  company  take  in  regard  to  publicity?  Did  it  have 
an  organized  department  to  get  out  publicity? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Why,  it  had  a  department  that  I  undertook  to  run  person- 
ally, sir ;  and  following  very  closely  upon  the  calling  of  the  strike  we  prepared 
this  pamphlet  [indicating]  giving  the  facts  about  the  strike,  dated  October  12, 
1911.  Now,  this  pamphlet  was  circulated  all  along  our  line  of  road,  and  the 
principal  statements  contained  in  it  were  printed  in  all  of  the  prominent 
papers,  beginning  at  Chicago  and  ending  at  New  Orleans. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  any  payment  made  to  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Oh,  decidedly,  at  regular  advertising  rates;  used  pages; 
and  we  went  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  get  all  the  facts  about  the  strike 
before  the  people,  and  we  were  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  those  same  papers  that  made  the  editorial  comment 
you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  will  say  absolutely  no.  We  made  no  connection  between 
the  advertising  end  and  the  editorial  end 

Chairman  WALSH   (interrupting).  No;  but  they  were  some  of  these  papers? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  These  papers  probably ;  but  I  can  not  say.     I  can  not  even 
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now  name  the  papers  we  made  arrangements  with,  but  just  our  papers  all 
along  the  line. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  expense  incurred  by  the 
company  in  regard  to  newspapers,  during  the  strike,  in  paying  for  advertise- 
ments? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  any  idea  whatsoever? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No.     I  could  by  reference 

Chariman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  give  us  that? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

(Witness  subsequently  furnished  the  amount  as  $3,196.65.  See  Markham 
Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  you  handled  that  for  the  company  yourself? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes;  that  is,  I  handled  the  preparation  of  the  matter  and 
then  directed  that  arrangements  be  made  with  the  various  newspapers  to  print 
it  for  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  strike  require  the  assignment  of  additional 
attorneys? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  think  not.  We  may  have,  in  some  cases  where  we  were 
asking  for  injunctions — we  may  have  secured  the  services  of  additional  attor- 
neys, but  I  don't  recall  now  that  there  were  any  such  cases. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  requests  made  by  any  of  the  following  organi- 
zations upon  your  company,  asking  you  to  arbitrate  the  differences  between 
yourselves  and  the  employees:  The  Cotton-  Exchange  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Memphis,  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  or  the 
National  Civic  Federation? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion that  the  good  offices  of  the  members  of  that  federation  might  be  offered 
to  the  Harriman  lines  and  the  Illinois  Central  with  a  view  of  bringing  about 
an  arbitration.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Low  in  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Seth  Low? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes ;  and  I  think  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  more 
harm  than  good  would  come  from  any  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  in  that  way. 
I  think  I  convinced  him  that  quite  a  large  principle  was  involved  that  had  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  that  anything  that  you  might  call  outside  interference 
would  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  any  request  made  by  the  Cotton  Exchange  of  New 
Orleans  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  recall  that.  Just  a  moment,  there  was  an  informal 
request  from  a  man  who  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  exchange.  On  one 
of  my  trips  to  New  Orleans  he  came  to  see  me,  saying  that  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  this  trouble,  which  was  of  interest  to  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it,  and  I  think  I  convinced 
him  that  more  trouble  and  harm  would  come  from  any  outside  interference  of 
that  kind  than  good. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  about  the  Commercial  Club  of  Memphis? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  recall  about  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  governor  of  Mississippi  try  to  do  anything  in 
that  respect? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Gov.  Brewer  of  Mississippi  did  take  considerable  interest  in 
the  matter  at  one  time,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  we  would  agree  to  arbi- 
trate this  question  was  never  put  to  us  by  he  governor.  He  had  a  conference  in 
his  office  with  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  organization,  but  nothing  came  of 
it.  There  was  some  question  on  their  part  as  to  whether  they  would  confer, 
and  the  question  was  dropped. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  anything  from  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Washington? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Not  until  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  when  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Labor  came  to  see  me  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
strike,  and  more  particularly  to  discuss  the  question  of  permitting  the  return  to 
our  employ  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  were  still  out.  They  were  told — I 
said  to  them  what  I  have  said  repeatedly  to  every  commercial  organization  or 
to  anyone  who  attempted  to  take  an  interest  in  the  situation  of  those  men,  that 
we  had  no  grievance  against  the  men  who  went  out  on  this  strike,  but  followed 
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nn  unusual  practice  in  dealing  with  them.  We  never  had  closed  the  doors  to 
the  men  that  went  out,  but  left  the  door  open,  unless  they  had  been  engaged 
in  actual  acts  of  violence  or  destruction  of  property.  The  fact  that  a  man  went 
out  on  strike  did  not  disqualify  him  for  future  employment  by  our  company 
unless,  as  I  say,  he  might  have  engaged  in  some  act  of  violence  or  destruction 
of  property ;  and  that  situation  exists  to-day.  I  said  to  the  men  at  that  time 
that  if  they  made  application  for  employment  we  would  give  them  the  pref- 
erence unless  they  had  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  violence  or  destruction  of 
property. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  arrangements  did  the  company  make  for  housing 
those  men  brought  in  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  on  strike? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  We  built  commissaries,  stockades  around  the  different  shop 
plants,  and  put  up  building  to  take  care  of  them,  and  fed  them  and  arranged 
for  their  sleeping. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  were  the  stockades  built  with  reference  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  strike? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  Some  time  afterwards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  afterwards? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  A  matter  of  10  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  and 
some  5  days  at  McComb,  wrhere  the  strike  condition  was  bad — on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  anything  done  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
men  so  employed? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No,  sir;  we  had  to  operate  the  road  and  had  to  take  such 
men  as  we  could  get. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mentioned  the  commissary ;  what  was  the  commis- 
sary? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  A  place  to  feed  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  how  it  was  operated. 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  We  had  a  regular  organization ;  we  put  men  in  charge  to 
look  after  it  just  as  you  would  a  small  hotel ;  to  provide  sleeping  quarters  and 
to  provide  arrangements  for  the  men  eating,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  In  some 
cases  we  made  provision  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  them,  and  overalls,  and  such 
things  as  that  that  the  men  would  need  that  could  not  go  to  town  for  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  was  a  charge  made  to  the  men? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  To  start  with,  we  furnished  them  with  these  facilities  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  The  last  of  the  commissaries  was  closed  out  in  5  months, 
and  some  in  60  and  90  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  who  were  brought  in, 
how  did  they  compare  with  the  wages  paid  theretofore? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Exactly  the  same  wages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  exchange  of  employees  between  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Harriman  lines  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  understand  what  I  mean? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes ;  I  understand  perfectly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  cases  of  prosecution,  public  prosecutions  for  alleged 
infractions  of  the  law,  were  your  attorneys  furnished  to  prosecute  the  men? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  can  not  answer  that  question ;  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  whether  they  were  or  not.  We  did  what  we  could  to  assist  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  engaged  in  acts  of  violence  or  destruction  of  our  property. 
I  do  not  know  whether  our  attorneys  appeared  in  court  in  connection  with  the* 
prosecutions.  Of  course,  our  attorneys  got  up — made  the  case ;  they  got  up  the 
information  and  made  the  complaint,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  whether  they  participated  in  the  trials,  you  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No;  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  selected  the  newspapers  through  which  the  advertis- 
ing was  done,  this  page  advertising? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  think  I  did  in  this  general  way,  that  I  told  them  to  select, 
for  example,  all  of  the  Chicago  papers,  all  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Louisville 
papers ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  discrimination  in  the  large  towns ;  we  took 
all  the  papers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  country  papers  that  carried  these  advertise- 
ments also? 
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Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  think  very  few  papers  in  the  smaller  towns;  perhaps 
•in  Jackson,  Teim.,  and  Jackson,  Miss. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  any  of  the  papers  in  these  localities  adopt  an  editorial 
policy  that  was  inimical  to  the  company  in  the  strike,  or  in  favor  of  the  strikers? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  do  not  recall  any ;  the  general  sentiment  was  very  favorable 
to  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  any  paper  at  all  that  took  the  side  of  the 
strikers  editorially? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No;  unless  it  was  some  paper  edited  and  managed  by  the 
strikers ;  there  was  one  or  two  of  that  kind. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  officials  of  the  company  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  strike  in  case  a  conference  was  refused  with  the  federated 
committee? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  We  never  believed  they  would  go  that  far.  We  thought  our 
cause  was  so  just  that  it  would  prevail,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  record  circulars  that  were  sent  out  to  our  employees  deal- 
ing with  a  probable  strike  on  August  24,  and  again  on  September  30,  when  it 
was  called. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Perhaps  this  might  be  as  good  a  place  to  read  it  in  as  any. 

Mr.  MABKHAM  (reading)  : 

"  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  August  g.J,  1911. 

"  To  All  Employees: 

"  This  circular  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  employees  and 
the  public  with  the  demands  made  upon  these  companies  by  the  officers  of  the 
*  Federation  of  Railway  Employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  System  V 

This  circular  was  issued  some  30  days  before  the  calling  of  the  strike  (Read- 
ing:) 

"  in  which  they  claim  to  be  authorized  to  make  a  new  contract  with  these 
companies  covering  all  employees  in  the  mechanical  department  and  with  those 
employed  indiscriminately  in  other  departments. 

"  The  fact  is  ignored  that  the  principal  crafts  already  have  contracts  with 
these  companies,  signed  by  their  authorized  representatives,  and  that  these 
crafts  have  not  given  the  formal  notice,  as  stipulated  therein,  that  they  wish  to 
cancel  or  change  the  agreements  now  in  force.  The  management  is  observing 
these  contracts  in  the  utmost  good  faith  and  expect  the  employees  parties  thereto 
to  do  likewise.  If  they  desire  that  they  shall  be  revoked  or  modified  or  con- 
ference arranged  looking  to  the  handling  of  matters  between  the  company  and 
its  employees  differently  than  at  present,  it  must  be  taken  up  in  the  regular 
manner  as  has  been  the  practice  heretofore. 

"  Should  this  management  violate  the  existing  contracts  by  reducing  wages  or 
changing  working  conditions  without  giving  the  30-day  notice  they  would  be 
accused  of  acting  in  bad  faith,  and  justly  so.  The  clause  in  the  machinists* 
agreement  reads  as  follows : 

"'These  rules  shall  be  in  force  October  8,  1909,  and  thereafter:  Provided, 
That  after  30  days  changes  may  be  agreed  upon  by  either  party  giving  30  days' 
notice  to  the  other  of  changes  desired  for  conference.' 

"In  the  contract  with  the  boiler  makers  and  blacksmiths  and  all  the  other 
principal  crafts  this  clause  reads  as  follows; 

" '  The  rules  and  rates  as  shown  herein  to  become  effective  May  1,  1910,  and 
remain  in  force  until  May  1,  1911,  and  thereafter:  Provided^  That  after  the  first 
year  changes  may  be  agreed  upon  by  either  party  giving  30  days'  notice  to  the 
other  of  changes  desired  for  conference.' 

"  The  officials  of  the  so-called  federation  have  not  denied  the  existence  of 
these  contracts  or  the  fairness  of  our  position,  nor  have  they  gone  about  this 
modification  or  abrogation  in  the  formal  and  proper  way  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  called  mass  meetings  in  certain  localities  which  have  naturally  been 
attended  by  those  who  are  in  sympathy,  and  from  such  source  would  undoubtedly 
obtain  a  majority  of  those  present  in  favor  of  forcing  the  company  into  a  po- 
sition which  must  result  in  great  harm  to  itself  and  its  employees." 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  circular  was  issued  after  this  correspond- 
ence that  has  been  referred  -to  this  morning.  ['Reading:] 

"  It  is  the  hope  and  wish  of  the  management  to  retain  the  present  relations 
with  its  employees  and  to  continue  to  better  their  condition.  If,  however,  it  is 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  must  violate  its  contracts,  made  in  good  faith  with 
employees  constitutionally  authorized  to  make  such  contracts,  or  choose  the 
alternative,  there  is  left  open  only  one  course. 
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"The  management  makes  the  foregoing  explanation  through  a  sense  of  duty 
to  its  employees,  the  owners  of  the  property,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to 
the  shippers  and  traveling  public  who  are  dependent  upon  the  Illinois  Central 
for  transportation  facilities. 

"To  indicate  the  radical  demands  made  and  the  inconsistency  in  many  re- 
spects thereof,  it  is  only  necessary  to  summarize  a  few  of  those  submitted. 

"  SUMMARY  OF  DEMANDS. 

"  1.  Demand  that  *  not  more  than  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,' 
except  Saturdays,  when  they  shall  work  seven  (7)  hours,  and  be  paid  for 
eight  (8). 

"  Nine  hours  is  now  the  standard  working  day  on  the  Illinois  Central  system, 
except  for  car  men,  whose  agreement  calls  for  10  hours.  It  is  also  the  standard 
on  all  raidroads. 

"  2.  Demand  '  an  advance  of  5  cents  an  hour  for  hourly  men '  and  propor- 
tionate advance  for  monthly  men. 

"  The  Illinois  Central  increased  the  pay  of  its  shopmen  last  year,  and  they 
now  receive  as  high  or  higher  wages  than  those  of  competing  roads.  The  in- 
crease demanded  varying  from  12  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  according  to  each 
man's  present  rate,  would  amount  to  more  than  $2,000,000  per  annum. 

"  3.  Demand  '  double  time  after  12  o'clock  midnight  for  daymen,  and  r.fter 
12  o'clock  midday  for  nightmen.' 

"  Time  and  one-half  is  now  allowed  for  overtime,  also  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  with  other  special  allowances,  which  make  Illinois  Central  rates 
more  liberal  than  those  of  most  other  roads. 

"  4.  Demand  that  all  crafts  shall  have  '  uniform  hours  for  commencing  and 
quitting  work,'  which  shall  be  the  same  hours  for  all. 

"  This  would  leave  all  shops,  roundhouses,  and  terminal  yards  without  a 
working  force  for  a  third  of  the  time,  or  compel  the  company  to  pay  time  and 
one-half  or  double  time  for  work  done  outside  of  '  regular '  hours.  The  rail- 
road must  run  day  and  night  to  accommodate  the  public. 

"  5.  Demand  that  men  '  sent  out  on  the  road  for  any  cause  shall  receive  time 
and  one-half  from  the  time  called  until  they  return,  and  not  less  than  $1.50 
per  day  for  expenses.' 

"  Now  receive  straight  time  during  regular  shop-working  hours,  and  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  hours,  with  $1.25  a  day  for  expenses.  This  would 
compel  the  company  to  pay  men  time  and  a  half  while  waiting  for  trains  or 
riding  on  trains,  either  day  or  night. 

"6.  Demand  that  'when  reducing  expenses  in  shops  and  round  houses  the 
full  force  of  men  will  be  retained  and  reductions  made  in  hours  until  the  hours 
shall  have  reached  40  hours  per  week.  Any  further  reductions  will  be  made 
by  shutting  down  the  shops.' 

"  This  prohibits  the  railroad  company  from  at  any  time  reducing  the  force, 
regardless  of  decreases  in  business  or  changes  in  operating  conditions. 

"  7.  Demand  that  '  all  reductions  in  hours  and  shutdowns  will  be  universal 
at  all  points  on  the  system.' 

"  This  regardless  of  local  increases  or  decreases  in  business  or  any  other 
variation  in  conditions.  Operating  in  14  States,  business  fluctuates  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  dependent  upon  Crops  and  other  conditions.  The  forces  of 
the  company  must  necessarily  be  arranged  accordingly. 

"  8.  Demand  that  *  applicants  for  employment  shall  only  be  required  to  give 
name  of  position  wanted  and  address  of  nearest  relative.' 

"  This  would  prevent  the  employing  foreman  or  master  mechanic  from  ask- 
ing an  applicant  for  work  as  to  his  ability,  character,  habits,  or  experience,  or 
otherwise  informing  himself  relative  thereto.  This  would  deprive  the  com- 
pany and  also  its  employees  of  any  protection  against  disreputable  and  in- 
competent men  getting  into  the  service. 

"  9.  Demand  that  in  filling  vacant  positions  as  foreman  or  gang  boss  '  senior- 
ity to  govern.' 

"  This  would  compel  the  company  to  promote  and  put  in  charge  of  its  work 
and  properties  the  man  who,  by  reason  of  seniority,  is  longest  in  the  service, 
regardless  of  his  ability,  age,  experience,  habits, '  or  capacity  for  increased 
responsibility.  This  method  would  be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  efficient 
and  economical  management,  and  the  railroad  company  could  not  excuse  or 
defend  it  as  efficient  management. 

"  Many  other  radical  demands  are  made,  all  tending  toward  inefficiency  of 
service  and  increasing  cost  of  operation. 
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"  During  the  past  year  the  company  has  increased  the  pay  of  its  mechanical 
forces  $428,188  per  annum." 

I  want  to  impress  this  upon  the  commission  that  during  the  year  preceding 
this  demand  made  upon  us  we  increased  in  the  pay  $428,000.  [Continues 
reading:] 

"  It  has  increased  the  pay  of  its  employees  in  all  departments  $1,744,350. 

"  Having  in  mind  the  welfare  of  its  employees,  the  company  during  the  past 
year  has  appropriated  large  sums  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions 
at  the  respective  shops  and  grounds.  It  has  also  in  other  ways  provided  i'or 
the  betterment  of  its  employees  and  expects  to  continue  such  policy. 

"The  managing  officials  must  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  pass  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  proper  and  efficient  conduct  of  the  property.  To  put  this  into 
the  hands  of  its  employees  under  a  federation  of  many  classes  would  not 
properly  safeguard  the  interests  of  its  stockholders,  the  public,  or  the  em- 
ployees themselves." 

That  is  the  circular  sent  out  to  the  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  please? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  August  24,  1911. 

When  the  strike  was  called  another  circular  of  about  the  same  import  was 
issued.  I  will  only  read  a  part.  I  won't  read  the  part  that  is  a  duplicate  of 
what  I  have  just  read,  [Reading:] 

"  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  September  30,  1911. 
"To  all  employees: 

"  This  circular  is  issued  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  employees  and  the 
public  with  the  causes  leading  up  to  a  strike  of  certain  classes  of  employees  in 
our  mechanical  department. 

"  For  many  years  we  have  had  contracts  with  these  organizations,  made  in 
conferences  with  their  representatives,  mutually  agreed  to  and  satisfactory  in  all 
of  their  terms.  No  change  in  the  working  conditions  or  rates  of  pay  have  been 
made  except  upon  the  filing  of  agreed  notice  of  a  desire  for  a  conference  to 
make  such  changes.  The  representatives  and  business  agents  have  always  been 
met  with  courtesy  and  full  consideration  has  been  given  to  their  requests  for 
changes  in  rates  of  pay  or  working  conditions.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that 
during  the  past  year  the  company  has  made  increases  in  the  pay  of  its  mechani- 
cal forces  amounting  to  $428,188  per  annum. 

"  On  June  21,  1911,  we  received  a  request  from  a  so-called  Illinois  Central 
and  Allied  Lines  Federation  for  a  conference  and  submitting  therewith  a  pro- 
posed agreement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

I  give  the  summary  as  read  in  the  preceding  document.    [Continues  reading :] 

"  Upon  our  refusal  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  federation,  we  were  asked  to 
meet  and  did  meet  the  various  officers  of  the  different  crafts  with  which  we  had 
agreements.  They  were  advised  that  we  felt  compelled  to  consider  the  existing 
contracts  in  full  force  and  effect  until  canceled  in  the  manner  provided  therein, 
just  as  they  would  have  insisted  on  our  doing  had  the  conditions  been  reversed. 

"Following  the  conference,  the  international  officers  took  the  whole  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  federation  and  finally  decided  to  resub- 
rait  the  question  of  striking  to  the  members  of  the  different  crafts.  The  mem- 
bers were  asked  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  existing  contracts  had 
not  been  abrogated  in  the  manner  provided  therein,  and  were  given  until 
October  10  to  record  their  votes.  It  is  well  known  that  the  international  offi- 
cers of  at  least  some  of  the  crafts  supported  our  position  and  bitterly  opposed 
violating  their  contracts  by  consenting  to  call  a  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
The  conservatives  seem,  however,  to  be  in  the  minority,  and  the  result  is  one 
of  the  most  uncalled  for  walkouts  of  labor  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The 
shopmen  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  quit  their  work  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  same  grand  officers  responsible  for  calling  a  general  strike. 

"  The  Illinois  Central  has  not  sought  this  controversy  and  has  no  quarrel 
with  organized  labor  as  such,  but  it  will  use  all  the  resources  at  its  command 
to  retain  such  control  of  the  management  as  will  enable  it  to  continue  the  ex- 
ercise of  public  functions,  for  which  it  was  created,  and  which  subsequent 
events  have  shown  it  could  not  have  continued  to  exercise  had  the  management 
consented  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  organization  which  is  primarily 
responsible  for  this  trouble." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  officials  of  the  company  confer  regarding  their 
policy  toward  the  duly  organized  federation  with  the  officials  of  any  other  rail- 
road company? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  I  do  not  recall. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  correspondence  with  them,  with  the  officials 
of  any  other  railway  company? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Not  that  I  recall;  I  wouldn't  say. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  confer,  any  of  you — yourself,  or  any  of  the  offi- 
cials— confer  regarding  this  policy  with  the  General  Managers'  Association  of 
Western  Railroads? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Not  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Or  with  officials  of  the  association? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  lone  fight.  We  fought  the  battle  alone. 
We  received  no  help  from  any  source,  from  the  railroads.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  most  of  them  were  standing  by  ready  to  take  up  the  business  that  left  us 
because  of  the  trouble  we  had  in  handling  the  business  as  a  result  of  this 
strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  been  asked  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  that  at  the  time  this  strike  was  called  there  were  31  railways  that  were 
dealing  with  the  federated  unions  organized  on  this  plan? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  I  was  further  requested  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  52  railways  that  are  dealing  with  the  fed- 
erated unions  organized  upon  this  same  general  plan? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact;  no,  sir.  May  I  add  to  that, 
however,  if  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  keeps  on  going,  they  will  be  sorry  they  have  ever 
done  it.  That  is  a  thing  that  we  have  been  trying  to  avoid  throughout  this 
whole  contest — was  putting  the  railroads  in  this  country  where  through  the 
power  that  would  be  given  the  leaders  of  this  organization — power  not  only  over 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  but  over  all  of  the  other  industries  of  the  country — 
that  it  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Can  you  estimate  approximately  the  amount  that  has 
been  expended — that  this  strike  has  cost  your  company? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Several  millions  of  dollars.  I  could  not  attempt  to  say  how 
much,  because  the  year  following  the  strike  was  rather  a  poor  year  anyway, 
and  the  earnings  dropped  off. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  direct  expense  was  approximately  how  much — the 
hiring  of  guards,  the  payment  for  commissaries,  and  the  erection  of  stockades, 
those  that  might  be  called  local  expenses,  mentioning  nothing  of  any  falling  off 
in  the  traffic,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  have  never  made  any  figures,  and  any  statement  that  I 
would  make  would  only  be  the  wildest  kind  of  guess.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  do  it;  no. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  company — is  there  any  official  of  the  company 
who  has  figured  out  the  cost  of  this? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Per  year? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  We  made  up  our  mind,  sir,  that  it  was  a  question  that  had 
to  be  fought  out,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  take  it,  from  what  you  say,  that  nothing  has  occurred 
since,  either  in  the  strike  itself  or  in  any  experience  that  you  have  had,  that 
has  caused  you  to  change  your  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  the 
policy  which  you  read  from  your  paper. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  am  more  strongly  confirmed  in  it  than  ever,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  has  a  few  questions  he  would  like 
to  ask. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  the  company  dealt  with  transportation  organi- 
zations in  combination  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  We  have  not  been  asked  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  not  been  asked  to? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No.  We  are  dealing  now  through  the  General  Managers' 
Association  with  the  enginemen  collectively,  the  firemen  and  engineers ;  but  we 
have  not  been  asked  .to  deal  with  collective  organizations  of  the  train  and 
enginemen.  That  was  the  purpose  of  your  question,  Mr.  O'Connell  ? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  With  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Broth- 
erhood of  Trainmen  at  the  present  time,  under  a  joint  agreement  ? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  practical  effect,  whether  the  gen- 
eral manager  meets  them  together  or  not.  I  think  Mr.  Garretson  knows  and 
could  answer  that  question  better  than  I  can.  It  is  a  detail  I  do  not  get  into. 
But  we  have  not  met  the  four  organizations  collectively,  have  not  been  asked 
to,  the  question  has  not  been  raised  on  our  system. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  in  the  past ;  do  you  know  of  meeting  the  engi- 
neers and  the  firemen? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  met  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men together,  sir.  They  are  acting  together  in  this  application  for  wage 
increase. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  know  they  are. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  But  I  do  not  understand  they  are  acting  together  individually 
with  respect  to  other  agreements  with  individual  roads. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  past  you  do  not  know  of  the  I.  C.  having 
dealt  in  that  manner? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  we  have.  We  have  separate 
agreements,  you  understand,  with  all  of  these  different  organizations — the  con- 
ductors, the  trainmen,  the  enginemen,  and  the  firemen. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  question  is,  however,  that  you  have  dealt  with 
the  engineers  and  firemen ;  met  them  at  one  time? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Met  with  them? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  And  that  the  same  has  taken  place  in  the  meeting 
in  the  order  of  conductors  and  the  others? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  would,  like  to  make  an  explanation.  It  is  not  the  same  con- 
dition. To  do  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  these  other  crafts. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Under  the  same  condition? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Under  the  same  condition;  no.  I  tried  to  make  that  plain 
in  my  paper. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  briefly  state  why.  I  do  not  quite  catch  the 
reason. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Mr.  O'Connell,  take  the  organization  of  machinists,  for  ex- 
ample; I  would  not  undertake  to  state  who  they  are.  I  do  not  know  them. 
They  are  represented — the  machinists  employed  in  industries  other  than  the 
railroad  industry — and  there  is  not  the  same  community  of  interest  between 
the  machinists'  organization — the  members  of  the  machinists'  organization 
and  other  organizations  working  in  the  train  service.  The  firemen  and  the 
enginemen  and  the  conductors  are  all  working  together,  and  they  have  a  com- 
munity of  interest.  You  are  dealing  with  questions  pertaining  to  their  work,  and 
then  you  are  dealing  with  questions  that  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  four 
organizations.  But  wThen  you  are  dealing  with  the  organization  of  machinists 
and  the  blacksmiths  and  all  of  these  organizations,  you  are  dealing  with  men 
who  have  interests  outside  of  the  railroad.  It  is  a  different  question  entirely. 
You  never  know  when  you  are  going  to  get  mixed  up  in  an  industrial  fight. 
Just  as  in  the  old  A.  R.  U.  trouble  they  had,  and  the  trouble  in  Ireland,  about 
four  years  ago,  that  I  referred  to  in  my  paper,  where  there  was  a  strike  on 
some  timberwork,  and  where  the  men  belonged  to  the  same  organization — a 
strike  was  called  on  the  railroads  because  they  were  hauling  a  product  of  this 
plant.  We  do  not  think  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  men  who 
are  employed  on  the  railroad  and  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  outside 
industries.  There  is  not  the  proper  community  of  interest  between  the  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Isn't  there  considerable  expense  in  the  matter  of 
shopmen  having  committees,  meeting  the  officials  of  the  company,  and  taking' 
up  these  several  questions  separately,  incurring  a  great  expense  necessary  to 
bring  the  men  together,  that  could  be  avoided  if  they  acted  collectively? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes ;  but  it  may  cost  so  much  more  in  other  directions.  You 
might  save  at  the  spigot  and  lose  at  the  bung-hole  in  that  case.  Our  contention 
is  that  the  greater  loss  and  the  smaller  saving  in  the  expense  of  committees,  of 
time  lost  by  the  workmen  or  by  the  railroad  company  itself,  would  be  so  small 
that  it  would  be  infinitesimal  when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  greater 
losses  that  would  follow  through  the  combination  of  these  forces  that  I  have 
spoken  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  take  it,  from  the  documents  you  read  into  the 
record,  your  fear  of  the  combination  becoming  so  strong  and  powerful  was  that 
it  would  have  an  influence  not  in  the  best  interest  of  society  in  general  ? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  by  the  combination  they  would  become  ex- 
traordinarily strong,  as  it  were? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  organization — a  combination  of  that  kind — of  the  men? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  The  trouble  with  it  would  be  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  too  few  men,  and  the  question  is  whether  they  would  exercise  it  wisely  or 
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not.  Power  never  has  been  exercised  wisely,  too  much  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  man  or  set  of  men,  in  the  past,  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be.  It  will 
be  just  as  injurious  in  the  hands  of  the  labor  leaders  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
capitalists. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  the  real  cause  of  your  opposition  to  meeting 
the  men  as  a  combination  prior  to  the  time  the  strike  occurred  or  after  was  that 
they  had  not  given  wrhat  you  considered  the  30  days'  notice  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  of  the  men,  or  of  this  fear  of  this  combination? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  The  real  cause  was  the  fear  of  the  combination.  And  we 
justified  our  refusal  to  these  men  by  putting  before  them  the  fact  they  had  not 
given  the  30  days'  notice,  and  demanded  that  they  live  up  to  their  contract, 
just  as  they  expected  us  to  do.  If  you  want  me  to  be  frank,  the  real  cause  was 
the  fear  of  putting  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  men  who  would  not  use 
it  wisely. 

Commissioner  .O'CONNELL.  I  understood  you  quoted  me  in  your  document  that 
you  read — that  paper? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  May  I  further  amplify  that  by  saying,  too,  Mr.  O'Connell, 
we  have  always  felt  that  if  we  had  been  given  the  opportunity  to  sit  across 
the  table  with  the  leaders  of  these  different  organizations  by  themselves,  with 
the  representatives  from  the  different  points  on  the  line,  discussing  this  ques- 
tion of  the  system  federation,  that  we  would  have  talked  them  out  of  it.  Wo 
wanted  that  opportunity,  and  we  were  not  given  it.  We  were  entitled  to  that 
opportunity. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wasn't  it  the  general  impression  of  the  men  and 
the  leaders  of  these  organizations  that  they  had  at  least  technically  given  30 
days'  notice? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  was  claimed  so;  but  I  did  not  believe  it,  nor  do  I  think 
you  believed  it  at  that  time.  You  went  on  record  as  not  believing  it.  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Condon  did.  I  think  some  of  the  men  I  talked  to — I  am  not  sure  but 
what  one  of  the  gentlemen  is  here  that  I  met  in  conference — that  I  had  in 
conference  some  30  days  before  the  strike  was  called.  Those  gentlemen  did  not 
urge  that  question  on  me  very  strongly,  but  simply  claimed  that  we  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  technicality,  and  that  we  knew  of  it  through  some  other 
sources.  But,  I  said,  "  We  want  you  to  tell  us,  in  accordance  with  the  contract. 
Here  is  a  contract,  and  we  want  you  to  live  up  to  it,  and  we  don't  want  notices 
given  through  somebody  else.  We  want  it  from  the  men  who  are  acting  under 
that  notice.  You  may  come  back  and  repudiate  it  and  say,  *  We  did  not  give 
it  to  you.' "  We  were  insisting  throughout  that  they  live  up  to  their  contracts, 
just  the  same  as  they  expected  us  to  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  this  is  supposition,  of  course.  But  if  they 
had  given  30  days'  notice,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  their  con- 
tracts, and  then  had  asked  to  meet  your  company  jointly,  that  difficulty  being 
cleared  away,  what  wrould  then  have  been  the  position  of  your  company? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  would  then  have  been  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  at  that 
time,  that  it  would  have  been  an  unwise  thing  to  have  done.  I  don't  think  I 
would  have  done  it ;  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  that  really  the  failure  to  give  30  days'  notice 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  break  between  you?  That  would  not  have  avoided  it 
if  both  sides 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  It  would  have  depended  on 
conditions  at  the  time.  A  good  many  things  might  have  happened  between 
that  time  and  the  giving  of  the  notice  and  .the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  strike. 
You  must  remember  that  this  strike  was  called  before  the  final  vote  was  taken. 
The  company  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  strike  would  be  called  at  that  time. 
It  had  a  right  to  believe  that  the  vote  would  be  taken  as  instructed  by  the 
heads  of  the  organizations  at  the  time,  and  that  then,  after  the  vote  had  been 
taken,  then  notice  would  be  served  on  the  company  and  it  would  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  say  what  it  wanted  to  do ;  but  it  was  not  given  that  opportunity,  and 
the  strike  was  just  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  company  as  it  was  to  a  great 
many  of  the  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  employment  of  men  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  went  on  the  strike,  were  bonuses  or  rewards  of  any  kind  given  or 
promised  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  To  the  individual  men? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MARKHAM.  No.  They  were  given  some  bonuses  in  the  way  of  free  com- 
missary services,  as  testified  a  few  moments  ago;  paid  the  regular  wages,  and, 
for  a  time,  were  given  the  free  commissary  services. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  any  promises  made  of  rewards  if  the  men 
would  stay  a  certain  time  in  the  employment  of  the  company — Bay,  six  months 
or  a  year? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No,  no;  absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  the  agents  that  were  employing  these  men, 
so  far  as  you  know,  or  have  you  heard,  whether  they  made  promises  of  any 
kind  to  the  men  that  if  they  stayed  in  the  service  a  certain  length  of  time  they 
would  receive  a  bonus? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Each  man  was  required  to  sign  a  contract — an  application 
for  employment  that  set  forth  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  whether  any- 
thing was  promised  outside  of  that  by  the  labor-employment  agents  or  other 
men  of  course  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  you? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Will  you  just  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  was  looking  for  it,  and  will  be  glad  to  file  it  with  the  com- 
mission. 

(Witness  submitted  application  blank  referred  to.  It  appears  at  the  end  of 
this  subject,  marked  "  Markham  Exhibit  No.  3.") 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  This  is  the  point — one  of  the  points — that  I  have 
in  mind  in  this  contract :  It  says  [reads] :  "As  a  condition  to  receiving  any 
wages  I  agree  to  continue  at  least  30  days  in  such  employment  unless  sooner 
discharged  by  the  company,  and  no  wages  are  to  be  payable  to  me  if  I  volun- 
tarily leave  my  employment  within  that  period." 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  You  see,  we  were  furnishing  these  men  free  transportation, 
paying  out  a  good  deal  of  money  for  transportation  and  getting  them  in  New 
York,  for  example,  and  paying,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Erie 
$18  or  $20  apiece  to  get  them  to  Chicago,  and  we  wanted  some  assurance  and 
some  guaranty  that  they  were  going  to  remain  in  our  employ  a  certain  length 
of  time  after  we  got  them.  If  you  please,  that  may  have  been  a  bonus.  If  it 
was,  it  was  a  necessary  one.  We  were  not  in  a  position  to  choose.  We  had  to 
fill  the  places  of  some  9,000  men,  and  we  had  to  get  them  wherever  we  could. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  This  reads  further  [reading] :  "And  no  wages  are 
to  be  payable  to  me  if  I  voluntarily  leave  my  employment  within  that  period." 

Mr.  MAHKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  suppose  an  employee's  transportation  was 
only  $5  or  $10,  and  he  earned  $100  in  a  month.  You  say  you  would  not 

Mr.  MAEKHAM  (interrupting).  Oh,  no;  we  would  have  treated  him  fairly,  as 
we  always  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Under  this  contract  he  would  not  have  the  right  to 
ask  for  it? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Probably  not;  but  he  would  have  been  treated  fairly.  In 
many  cases  we  paid  the  money  for  the  time  occupied  in  coming  under  contract, 
and  then  sent  them  back  to  their  homes  because  claims  were  made  that  the  con- 
ditions had  been  misrepresented  to  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  the  employment  agents  instructed  to  notify 
those  seeking  employment  that  there  was  a  strike  on  the  road? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  They  were.  I  think  you  will  find  that  document  has  that 
provision  in  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  there  been  published  in  some  of  the  reports, 
or  the  annual  reports  of  the  company,  the  statement,  I  take  it,  of  yourself 
to  the  board  of  directors,  or  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  stockholders, 
quoting,  in  your  annual  reports,  the  cost  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  recall  of  our  making  any  such  figure.  The  increase 
in  expenses  and  some  reductions  in  earnings  were  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the 
conditions  following  the  strike ;  but  I  know  of  no  attempt  having  been  made  to 
determine  the  exact  cost  of  it 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  the  strike  been  adjusted?    Is  it  still  on? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  believe  it  is  still  on.  We  do  not  hear  of  it  any  more,  sir — 
have  not  for  a  long  time.  If  you  mean,  it  has  never  been  called  off,  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  it  has  never  been  called  off. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  mean,  there  has  never  been  any  settlement? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  directors  on  the  so-called 
Harriman  lines — the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  etc. — who  are  also 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Why,  I  think  at  the  time  of  the  strike  there  were  two  or  three 
common  directors. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Wasn't  it  commonly  rumored  or  understood  at  least 
that  there  were  personal  representatives  of  Mr.  Harriman  on  the  directorate  of 
the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Well,  you  know,  the  Union  Pacific  owns  a  very  large  block  of 
stock  in  the  Illinois  Central  and  has  a  representation  on  the  board.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  they  are  very  closely  associated,  at  least  in  a 
financial  way? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No;  they  have  common  directors,  but  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  companies,  financial  or  otherwise.  The  Illinois  Central  is  operated 
entirely  separately  from  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  finances  are  handled  entirely 
separate.  There  is  no  connection  at  all  in  their  operation,  and  it  conducts  its 
business  and  handles  its  finances  just  as  separately  as  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Atchison  or  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  North  Western  or  any  other  line. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  handling  of  the  business,  I  take  it,  the  Illi- 
nois Central  would,  where  it  was  just  as  convenient,  at  least,  direct  or  exchange 
its  business  with  the  Harriman  lines  in  preference  to  some  other  line? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes.    Yes;  surely,  but 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (interrupting).  You  would  send  freight  over  the 
Harriman  lines,  preferably  to  the  Santa  Fe,  to  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes ;  but  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  to  its  interest  to  do  it. 
The  Illinois  Central  runs  out  to  Omaha  and  connects  there  with  the  Union 
Pacific.  Handling  the  business  with  the  Union  Pacific  gives  the  Illinois  Central 
the  long  haul.  In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  the  time  that  the  two  lines 
were  operating  by  the  same  management,  we  connected  with  them  at  New 
Orleans  and  got  the  long  haul  by  taking  the  business  to  New  Orleans  and  deliv- 
ering it  to  the  Southern  Pacific  for  certain  territory.  It  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  Illinois  Central  to  do  it ;  and  then,  besides,  there  was  this  friendly  interest 
that  grows  out  of  this  relation — out  of  the  ownership  of  a  large  block  of  the 
Illinois  Central  stock  by  the  Union  Pacific.  But  that  is  not  reciprocal.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  deal  more  favorably  with  some 
of  the  other  lines  than  with  the  Illinois  Central.  I  am  looking  at  you,  Mr. 
Aishton  [smiling] . 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  understood  you,  of  course,  that  you  never  had 
any  association  or  conferences  or  correspondence  that  you  recall  with  the 
officials  of  the  Union  Pacific  or  of  the  Southern  Pacific  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  strike  on  the  Harriman  lines  proper  ? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No;  I  know  very  little  about  them,  sir.  Our  hands  were  so 
full,  sir,  at  the  time  that  we  did  not  have  time  to  consider  anything  but  our 
troubles.  We  let  them  take  care  of  their  own. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  your  relations  with  the  shopmen  under  their 
contractual  relations  perfectly  harmonious  up  to  the  time  the  strike  occurred? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (continuing).  In  times  gone  by? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  think  as  harmonious  as  those  of  any  other  railroad. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  u  few 
questions. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Markham,  that  the 
real  underlying  reason  of  the  attitude  of  your  company  was  the  fear  of  placing 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to 
place  the  power  of  representing  the  employees  of  a  corporation  like  your  own  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men  than  it  is  to  place  the  handling  of  a  property  in  the 
hands  of  one  or  two  or  three  men? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Most  decidedly. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  For  the  reason  that  you  have  more  power.  You  can  exercise 
your  power  in  so  many  different  directions.  If  you  please,  if  I  might  answer 
the  question  fully,  I  would  say  that  if  you  were  to  give  me  control  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  to-day  there  would  be  some  limitations  on  the 
powers  that  I  could  exercise — limits  placed  on  the  exercise  of  powers  by  law,  by 
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custom,  by  usage,  by  everything — the  laws  of  society.  But  if  you  place  me  in 
the  attitude  or  position  of  a  labor  leader  with  absolute  control,  so  far  as  any 
one  man  can  enjoy  such  control,  it  would  be  more  dangerous,  because  I  could 
exercise  that  power  in  an  entirely  different  way.  I  would  not  be  answerable  to 
the  same  laws,  the  same  regulations,  the  same  conditions,  as  the  man  who 
exercised  power  as  the  owner  or  controller  of  the  property. 

Commissioner  GAEKETSON.  Is  the  man  who  represents  labor  of  a  weaker  moral 
fiber  or  more  of  a  lawbreaker  than  the  man  that  represents  a  corporation? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  I  don't  think  so  as  a  rule,  sir ;  but  he  is  not  answerable  to  the 
same  tribunals  as  the  other  man  is. 

Commissioner  GAEKETSON.  Whether  he  is  answerable  to  the  same  tribunals,  is 
he  not  answerable  to  the  same  moral  tribunals? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  They  ought  to  answer  to  the  same ;  ought  to  be  no  difference. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  Well,  do  they? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Commissioner  GAEEETSON.  In  your  opinion,  which  would  suffer  the  most  if 
they  did  answer  to  the  same  tribunals? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  That  is  too  purely  a  hypothetical  que'stion  for  me  to  try  to 
answer. 

Commissioner  GAEEETSON.  You  don't  mean  that  the  morals  are  hypothetical? 
According  to  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  before  this  commission  by  all 
the  representatives  of  all  the  great  financial  groups  of  the  country  the  average 
man  handling  an  industrial  corporation  or  transportation  corporation  is  abso- 
lutely unhampered  by  his  board  of  directors.  He  is  absolute.  Is  there,  in  your 
opinion,  a  greater  incentive  for  a  man  who  stood  as  the  representative  of  the 
labor  men  on  a  property  like  this  to  administer  that  powrer  less  intelligently 
and  less  honestly  than  the  other  man? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  That  would  depend  upon  the  man  so  much.  It  would  depend 
upon  the  various  processes  by  which  he  reached  that  particular  position  which 
he  occupies.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  theory  in  answering  that  question,  too. 

Commissioner  GABEETSON.  It  is  a  little  like  the  porter  testified  yesterday ;  it 
depends  on  the  man? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  It  depends  on  the  man;  yes.  Now,  let's  take — since  you  are 
discussing  that  question  and  we  are  sitting  around  a  table,  as  it  were — let's 
take  my  own  case.  You  know  something  of  my  history — of  how  I  came  up  to 
the 

Commissioner  GAEBETSON  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Mr.  MABKHAM  (continuing).  To  the  Illinois  Central.  I  think  you  know  that 
I  have  not  forgotten  yet  how  to  talk  the  language  of  the  men  still  in  the  ranks. 
Now,  I  have  the  same  sympathetic  feeling  toward  the  men  occupying  the  subor- 
dinate positions  that  I  ever  had  and  the  same  desire  to  have  pleasant  relations. 
But  my  attitude  toward  the  men 

Commissioner  GAEBETSON  (interrupting).  Well,  but  are  you  less  honest  or 
more  honest  than  when  you  shoveled  coal  on  the  dock  at  Tucson? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  don't  think  I  have  changed  much.  I  think  I  have  kept  my 
principles  the  same  now  as  then. 

Commissioner  GABEETSON.  Now,  if  two  men  started  on  the  same  basis  from 
that  same  point  and  one  traveled  up  through  labor  unionism  and  the  other  up 
in  the  corporation  service,  what  agencies  would  tend  to  make  one  man  less 
dependable? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Why,  it  would  depend  again  on  the  man.  There  is  no  answer 
to  a  question  like  that.  It  is  like  the  question,  Is  it  a  good  thing  to  send  a  boy 
to  college? 

Commissioner  GABEETSON.  Take  your  personal  illustration  of  a  moment  ago. 
Had  you  got  turned  into  the  other  channel,  would  you  have  been  less  dependable 
as  the  officer  of  a  labor  union  than  you  are  as  the  president  of  a  railway 
company  ? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  would  have  been  less  dependable  for  the  reason  that  my 
responsibilities  would  have  been  different,  perhaps.  It  depends  on  whom  you 
hold  him  responsible  to. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Isn't  that  a  hypothetical  question,  whom  you  hold 
them  to? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Perhaps 

Commissioner  GABKETSON  (interrupting).  Are  your  responsibilities  greater  to 
stockholders  than  they  are  to  a  man  who  places  simply  his  trusts  and  interests 
in  your  hands? 
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Mr.  MARKHAM.  But,  my  dear  sir,  our  responsibilities  are  not  confined  to  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  stockholder.  We  serve  at  least  quasi-public  institutions 
when  we  serve  the  railroads  of  this  country,  and  we  have  a  duty  to  the  public 
and  a  duty  to  all  the  people.  Why,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  we  have 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  employees.  So  it  is  not  a  fact  that  we  have  not  just  as 
much  interest  in  those  men  on  a  good  many  considerations  as  our  stockholders, 
and  the  owners  of  the  property;  and  there  is  the  question  of  service  to  the 
public  and  giving  good  service  to  the  public.  I  have  the  three  considerations. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  if  the  control  was  absolute  of  all  of  the  m<-n 
who  served  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  and  was  vested  in  one  man's 
hands 

Mr.  MAKKHAM  (interrupting).  May  I  differentiate  between  the  different  kinds 
of  men;  and  so  far  as  the  organization  of  which  you  yourself  are  a  member, 
they  are  run  by  high-class  men,  and  that  as  long  as  they  are  run  by  that  class 
of  men  none  of  the  things  will  happen  that  I  am  afraid  of,  but  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  other  organizations  outside  of  the  railroad  service,  and  it  is  that  I  am 
afraid  of  and  not  those  that  are  purely  and  simply  railroad  men. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  on  the  question  of  this  responsibility,  if  one 
man  had  the  absolute  control  of  all  of  the  men  who  served  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  thing  you  fear,  would  he  owe  less  to  this  same  clientele? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  He  might  not  owe  less,  but  he  would  give  !<>ss. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Why? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  know;  there  comes  your  theory  again;  it  depends  OH 
the  man. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  in  fact,  your  attitude  is  really  based  on  your 
distrust  of  men  instead  of  your  distrust  of  the  man  because  he  is  an  official 
of  a  local  union? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  consequently  you  distrust  the  other  agents  of 
a  corporation  in  the  same  degree  if  the  interests  differ  in  the  same  degree? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  go  largely  on  my  experience  in  the  past  with  such  organi/a- 
tions  as  the  old  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  American  Railway  Union ;  wherever 
they  have  attempted  to  control  the  interests,  I  mean  the  result  has  been  bad  in 
the  past,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  in  the  future. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question:  Have  you  read 
Tridon's  (?)  New  Unionism? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  laboring  man,  if  he 
would  hear  the  document  which  you  presented  here  this  morning,  "in  which  you 
say  they  have  a  right  to  act  in  common  with  the  company,  would  cease  to  be  a 
class  organization  man  and  would  immediately  become  a  member  of  an  in- 
dustrial organization  comprising  every  class  that  is  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  rail- 
road, for  instance? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  should  hope  so ;  I  would  not  want  to  state  it  as  a  fact. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  classic;  that  Debs  could  not  have  pro- 
duced? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  An  appeal  to  every  man  who  labors  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  every  other  man  who  labors  for  the  same  employer? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  is  bound  to  add  to  the  dangers,  that  sort  of  organization. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  the  danger  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No;  it  is  the  danger  to  the  interests  of  this  country  as  well 
as  to  the  well-being  of  the  companies,  not  only  the  corporation  but  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  and  the  people  who  depend  on  the  corporation  for 
transportation  facilities. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Who  is  the  country? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  The  people. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  many  of  those  people  are  laboring  men? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  A  very  large  number,  but  they  do  not  all  belong  to  labor 
unions,  though. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  not  talking  about  unions,  but  laboring  men. 
In  regard  to  the  consistency  of  the  railway  company's  position,  you  used  this 
phrase,  that  your  attitude  was  that  having  agreements  with  several — 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  Nine  in  the  federation,  arid  we  had  agreements 
with  seven. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (continuing).  Having  agreements  with  seven  of 
those  organizations  you  could  not  deal  during  the  life  of  those  agreements;  is 
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it  not  M  fact  that  in  every  agreement  you  have  you  always  deal  for  its  revision 
during  its  life,  and  that  the  30-day  notice  is  not  a  notice  to  terminate,  but  for 
revision  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  We  were  objecting  to  dealing  with  men  who  hud  nothing  to 
do  with  the  agreements  we  were  working  under.  We  said  we  were  willing 
to  meet  with  the  men  who  made  the  agreement  and  discuss  the  question  with 
them,  but  did  object  to  meeting  the  ones  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  facts  that  occurred,  but 
with  your  statement;  your  statement  was  that  you  cauld  not  deal  with  them 
during  the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  fact  is,  you  deal  with  every  organiza- 
tion you  have  an  agreement  with,  during  its  life? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  admit  that,  but  with  the  qualification  that  we  are  dealing 
always  with  the  men  who  make  the  agreements  and  not  folks  on  the  outside 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  are  cases  where  you  have  done  the  oppo- 
site? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  deny  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  So  far  as  your  information  goes? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  your  agreements  were 
separate  with  the  Order  of  Railway  Clerks  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  that  they  desired  to  make  a  joint  agreement,  and  that  a  joint  agree- 
ment was  arranged  and  became  effective  at  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the 
old  ones? 

Mr.  MAIIKHAM.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  a  fact,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  course  was  pursued  by  the  company  in  that 
case? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  you  did  not? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No ;  I  say  that  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  company  formerly 
had  a  joint  agreement  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  with 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Maybe  we  did ;  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  on  notice  of  a  desire  from  those  two  organiza- 
tions to  terminate  the  joint  agreement  that  you  negotiated  with  the  two 
separate  organizations  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Well,  the  joint  agreement  was  never  changed  from.  I  have 
tried  to  explain  that  we  put  them  in  a  general  class  when  we  came  to  discuss 
these  matters.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  would  not  be  willing  to-morrow  to 
meet  a  joint  committee,  but  what  we  were  asked  to  do  in  this  other  matter  was 
entirely  different  from  what  we  were  asked  to  do  with  regard  to  the  engineers 
and  firemen  or  the  other  trainmen. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  only  phase  of  it  I  was  interested  in  was  the 
attitude  your  company  occupied. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  inconsistent  in  the  two 
attitudes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  in  regard  to  understandings  between  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  other  portions  of  the  Harriman  lines,  you  testified 
that  there  had  been  no — I  don't  want  to  go  too  far — did  you  testify  there  had 
been  any  correspondence  on  the  subject  with-  the  officials  of  other  Harriman 
properties  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  was  asked  if  there  was  correspondence  with.  Mr.  Krutt- 
sehnitt  on  the  subject,  and  I  said  I  did  not  know.  Since  going  back  to  the 
office  this  noon  I  have  looked  it  up  and  found  that  there  was  no  correspond- 
ence. The  files  do  not  show  any  communications  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  before 
the  strike  or  afterwards  affecting  questions  of  policy  governing  the  strike. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Was  there  any  with  the  general  managers  or 
presidents  of  independent  properties,  the  U.  P.  or  S.  P.,  either  East  or  West? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Before  the  strike? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  There  was  probably  some  correspondence — not  that  I  had 
but  that  took  place  between  other  officials  of  the  company,  with  reference  to 
what  was  happening  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
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Commissioner  GARBETSON.  All  three  of  the  higher  officials  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  president,  vice  president,  and  general  manager,  came  from 
Harriman  lines,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  would  not 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  Yourself  from  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Mr.  Parks  from  the  Union  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Foley  from  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  would  not  say  that  I  came  from  the  Southern  Pacific;  I 
was  six  years  out  of  the  business. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  you  were  made  on  the  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Was  there  any  understanding  brought  by  those 
officials  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  corporations  from  which  they  came 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  these  three 
men  happened  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific 
at  any  time  had  anything  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  this  strike. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  might  explain  this,  might  it  not,  that  if  the 
same  attitude  was  pursued  by  the  companies  with  which  they  had  had  their 
experience,  that  was  followed  by  them  here,  it  would  show  at  least  a  coordina- 
tion of  thought? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  If  there  had  been  no  attempt  on  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
amalgamate  the  five  shop  crafts  or  metal  crafts  and  the  attempt  was  made 
on  the  Illinois  Central,  its  attitude  would  have  been  the  same. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  that 
company  went  to  the  extent  of  submitting  to  the  demands  of  the  different 
organizations  rather  than  meet  them  .jointly? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  that  that  was  later  than  the  date  of  the 
Illinois  Central  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  that  the  company  abandoned  that  position? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  did  meet  with  them  in  settlement  of  the 
questions? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes;  but  that  did  not  have  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
the  policy  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  dealing  with  the  same  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  only  shows  a  continuous  line  of  thought. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  am  hardly  willing  to  agree  to  that,  that  it  showed  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  thought. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  call  it  a  detached  line? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  made  some  reference  to  the  testimony  given 
by  E.  E.  Clark,  a  former  executive  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Mr.  P.  H.  Morrissey,  formerly  an  executive  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  in  regard  to  independent  action  by  their  organizations;  are  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  those  two  men — are  you  familiar  with  the  articles  of 
federation  that  exist  between  them? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  testimony  you  read,  Clark  and  Morrissey  are  the  men  who  wrote  those 
articles  of  federation  and  who  championed  them  strongly? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  would  be  inclined  to  argue  they  were  right  in  1894  and 
wrong  now ;  but  it  would  depend  on  the  side  of  the  question  you  took. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  you  would  grant  the  right  of  another  to 
think  that  they  were  wrong  in  1894  and  right  now? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  know  the  school  into  which  Morrissey  has 
graduated  since  that  time,  the  pursuit  he  follows  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  think  he  is  a  railroad  official  to-day. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes ;  dealing  with  the  wage  question  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table  than  the  one  he  used  to? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  regard  to  the  formation  of  committees  here 
in  Illinois.  I  think  you  made  the  statement,  Mr.  Markham,  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  hearing  you  would  admit  that  such  committees  were  probably 
formed ;  I  am  not  misquoting  you  in  that? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  What  committees  do  you  refer  to? 
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Commissioner  GABKETSON.  This  committee  that  waited  on  Gov.  Deneen. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  You  disclaimed  definite  knowledge,  but  I  think 
you  used  the  expression  "for  the  purposes  of  the  hearing,"  you  would  admit 
that  such  was  done? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  If  it  is  legitimate — and  you  stated  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  legitimate  purpose  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GAIIBETSON.  If  it  is  a  legitimate  purpose  to  combine  all  of  the 
elements  that  serve  a  railway  company  and  to  utilize  them  and  use  them-  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  company  in  determining  the  rates  that  shall  obtain  in  a 
State  and  to  utilize  them  to  influence  the  authorities  of  the  State,  is  it  less 
legitimate  for  those  men  to  come  together  on  their  initiative  and  use  the  same 
Influences  for  their  own  benefit,  as  between  themselves  and  the  company? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  the  exercise  of  power  wisely  or 
unwisely. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Ethically  one  is  as  legitimate  as  the  other? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  it  ethically. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Then  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  interests  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  A  question  of  fact. 

Commissioner  GAEBETSON.  Then  there  can  be  no  inconsistency  in  the  men  do- 
ing this,  if  they  are  able  to  do  it? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  You  made  the  statement  that  you  could  not  afford — 
I  am  not  quoting  exactly,  but  the  purpose — you  made  the  statement  that  the 
company  could  not  afford  to  deal  with  this  federated  committee,  because  the 
act  of  conferring  with  them  would  in  itself  be  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
men  to  form  such  federation? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Can  there  be  any  question  of  their  right  to  do  it? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  You  know  better  than  anybody  else — what  I  mean  is  as  to 
the  practical  side  of  the  question ;  when  you  once  let  a  body  of  men  like  that 
get  inside  of  the  door  and  begin  discussing  the  question  with  them,  then  the 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  question  is  harder  than  if  you  maintained  your 
position  from  the  start. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  question  the  right  of  the 
men  to  form  such  federation,  if  they  are  able  to  do  it? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Oh,  no ;  we  simply  deny  the  fact  they  were  able  to  do  it  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Commissioner  GABRETSON.  Practically  speaking,  I  guess  you  demonstrated 
that. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  guess  so. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  exactly  such  combinations 
exist  among  the  different  railways  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  for  exactly  the  same  purpose — the  exercise  of 
power? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  What  about  a  certain  committee  that  exists? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  What  committee  do  you  refer  to? 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  I  will  refer,  first,  to  the  committee  on  legislation 
that  represents  97  per  cent  of  the  railways  of  this  continent.  Is  there  not  such 
a  one  in  existence? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  deals  with  the  legislation  as  applied  to  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  MARK  HAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GABKETSON.  Is  it  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  legislation 
that  is  undesirable? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No,  sir ;  it  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  legislation 
not  desired. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  gaining  that  which  is  desirable? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Gaining  that  which  is  constructive  and  desirable. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  the  federation  then  would  work  to  gain  that 
which  would  be  desirable  to  them? 
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Mr.  MARKHAM.  They  are  doing  that  all  the  time,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
the  right  of  the  men  to  do  that ;  it  is  being  done  all  over  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  they  have  taken  their  cards  out  of  the  em- 
ployees' books  for  doing  that? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  The  employees  may  have  gotten 
some  cards  and  instructions  from  them. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  We  have  all  been  in  the  school  of  experience  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Take  it  in  dealing  with  wages;  is  not  the  same  plan 
followed  territorially?  There  are  three  associations  in  existence  that  deal  for 
all  of  the  large  railway  institutions,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions? 

Mr.  MAKKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  Western  and  the  Eastern  and  the  South- 
eastern ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes.  The  collective  system  of  dealing  has  been  forced  on 
them  by  the  organizations,  as  I  understand  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  method  is  used? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Militant  insistence. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  only  made  it  easier  for  men  to  deal  in  a 
bunch  than  one  man  alone? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  am  not  arguing  about  the  reasons,  but  the  facts.  The  or- 
ganizations have  insisted  on  the  collective  system  of  bargaining  and  insisted 
on  the  railroads  coming  and  dealing  with  them  at  one  time  and  dividing  up 
the  territory  as  you  have  indicated. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  what  that  grew  out  of? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  know  the  real  reason ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
tell  me. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  dealing  with  the  wage  question  is  it  not  true 
that  the  organizations  were  confronted  for  10  years  with  the  situation  de- 
scribed by  a  general  manager  who  admitted  that  they  should  have  more  money, 
but  that  he  could  not  afford  to  spring  the  raise  on  his  competitors.  When 
they  admitted  that  for  a  series  of  years  then  they  concluded  to  be  put  against 
their  competitors'  conditions. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  of  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  very  thing  you  fear ; 
that  is,  the  underlying  reason — not  the  excuse  for  your  attitude — that  it  is 
done  by  the  employers  right  along  in  various  directions,  but  you  fear  it  when 
it  is  done  by  the  men? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  is  only  done  by  the  companies  in  dealing  with  organiza- 
tions stronger  than  them. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  about  the  legislative  idea? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  is  a  matter  of  community  of  interests,  if  you  are  speaking 
now  of  the  legislative  program  between  the  men  and  the  railroad  companies. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  there  not  the  same  community  of  interests  in 
every  employee  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  the  question  of  whether  he  believes  he  receives  an  equitable  wage  and  is 
permitted  to. work  under  equitable  conditions? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  made 'the  statement  a  moment  ago  that  you 
thought  because  your  cause  was  so  just  there  would  be  no  strike.  If  you 
admit,  as  you  have  now,  the  right  of  the  men  to  do  this  thing,  was  your  cause 
so  just  when  you  contended  against  them? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  What  do  you  mean  by  admitting  the  right?  I  said  if  they 
wanted  to  come  together  and  do  the  thing  on  the  outside  they  had  the  right 
to  come  to  us,  but  we  had  the  right  to  deny  that  request.  You  are  dealing  again 
with  a  question  of  theory  in  asking  me  if  I  thought  the  men  had  the  right  to 
enter  into  that  combination.  I  am  not  denying  that,  but  I  am  not  admitting 
they  are  right  when  they  do  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  confusing  the  use  of  right  and  power? 
You  admit  they  have  the  right,  but  question  their  power? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  admit  they  have  the  right,  but  do  not  admit  that  they  are 
right  when  they  come  to  us  and  went  to  the  point  of  calling  a  strike  on  this 
railroad  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  that  right. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  right  to  combine,  then,  as  you  look  at  it,  is 
like  this:  You  will  assert  that  in  carrying  out  the  business  of  these  various 
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combinations  with  which  your  company  is  connected,  that  they  have  the  right 
to  do  these  things  as  far  as  they  have  the  power  to  do  them  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  And  as  far  as  they  may  be  legally  permitted  to  do  so,  bot 
only  so  far  as  they  can  do  it  without  injury  to  anyone  else ;  there  are  lots  of 
"buts"  in  it. 

Commissioner  GAEKETSON.  It  is  not  a  question  of  injuring  some  one  else 
always  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No,  sir;  but  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  morals  or  ab- 
stract right  or  wrong  I  think  it  comes  in  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  legal  limitations  probably  exist  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  same  degree? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  doubt  that ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  read  a  decision  by  a  certain  judge  prefaced 
by  the  statement  that  a  very  large  element  criticized  the  courts.  In  that 
statement  by  the  judge,  if  I  heard  it  correctly,  he  made  the  statement  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  strike  was  for  and  he  doubted  if  anyone  else  did.  Am 
I  quoting  correctly? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  think  that  is  substantially  what  he  said. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  He  then  proceeded  to  read  the  men  a  lecture  on 
listening  to  outsiders  and  reviewed  the  whole  case  from  his  standpoint,  al- 
though he  asserted  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  then  proceeded 
to  advise  them  what  to  do.  Was  not  any  man  who  was  an  international  officer 
of  the  organization  or  any  man  who  was  a  chief  officer  of  a  corporation  an 
outsider  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  judge,  and  I  was  merely  reading  into 
the  record  his  statement  that  had  reference  to  a  matter  we  were  called  upon 
to  give  an  opinion  on.  As  I  say,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  judge,  and  I  would 
much  prefer  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  am  speaking  of  the  way  the  law  is  followed. 
You  referred  to  what  was  the  legal  limitation  on  the  company,  but  not  on  the 
men.  How  many  men  would  read  with  an  unbiased  mind  that  dissertation  by 
the  judge  and  not  have  a  tendency  to  criticize  the  courts? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  would  like  to  have  figures  on  the  subject,  but  I 
suppose  you  can  not  refer  me  to  any? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Alshton  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  a  question,  Mr.  Markham.  I  understood  in 
your  written  statement  that  there  were  nine  organizations  in  this  federation 
of  crafts,  nine  different  crafts,  and  that  with  seven  of  those  crafts  you  had 
what  were  known  as  agreements  or  schedules  or  contracts? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes, 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  How  were  those  contracts  made  with  those  different 
crafts? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  They  wrere  made  in  the  usual  manner  that  obtains  in  making 
labor  contracts ;  meetings  were  held  between  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
the  officers  of  the  organization  and  the  ordinary  form  of  contract  worked  out 
and  entered  into.  I  have,  for  example,  here,  an  agreement  with  the  machin- 
ists, a  contract  that  was  made  on  October  8,  1909.  There  was  present  at  that 
meeting  Mr.  Rhoderick,  Mr.  Malloy,  Mr.  Rodgers,  and.  others.  Mr.  Rhoderick 
was  chairman,  and  these  other  men  from  Burnside,  Clinton,  Alton,  McComb, 
Water  Valley,  Waterloo,  and  so  on.  All  points  on  the  road  were  represented. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Representatives  of  the  workmen  who  entered  into 
that  contract  representing  the  entire  crafts  on  your  system? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it,  there  was. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  those  delegates  that  attended  that  meeting  or 
convention  at  which  this  agreement  was  entered  into  were  elected  by  the  men 
of  the  different  crafts  on  the  railroad? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  To  represent  them  at  this  meeting? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Representatives  of  the  men  from  the  different  sbops  at  the 
different  points  on  the  line. 

Commissionr  O'CONNEKU  Does  that  contract  contain  the  signatures  of  the 
delegates  for  the  men? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  contract  contains  what  you  have  stated  the 
30-day  clause? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes;  the  30-day  clause  I  read  into  the  record  a  short  time 
ago. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  had  similar  contracts  with  the  seven  different 
crafts,  seven  of  the  nine  crafts  that  made  this  other  request  on  you? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Similar  contracts  to  those  that  were  reached  and  arrived  at 
in  the  same  way. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  How  do  you  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  contract, 
Mr.  Markham?  Is  it  covered  by  a  bond  or  by  any  financial  obligation  if  it  is 
broken,  or  is  it  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  as  between  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  You  eliminate  the  element  of  good  faith  and  there  is  nothing 
left  to  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Good  faith  in  making  that  contract  is  the  entire 
value  of  that  contract  to  a  transportation  company? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  is  the  only  thing  that  insures  a  continuation  of 
service  for  the  30  days? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Markham,  you  said,  I  think,  in  your  oral  testi- 
mony, or  read  out  of  some  document,  that  in  the  12  months  previous  to  the 
calling  of  this  strike  there  was  an  advance  in  compensation  given  the  men  in 
the  mechanical  department  of  your  road  amounting  to  $428,188? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  read  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Was  that  advance  in  compensation  made  as  a  result 
of  the  negotiations  between  these  committees  representing  the  men  and  these 
organizations  ? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  your  company? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  And  under  contract  similar  to  this.  There  was  an  advance 
made,  I  think,  through  that  same  period  to  the  machinists'  wages  contract  still 
in  force  to  that  effect. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  the  committee's  request  made  by  this  federation 
of  nine  crafts  was  a  different  personality,  that  is,  different  persons  than  the 
people  that  executed  these  contracts  with  you? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Entirely  different;  the  officers  were  different. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

<  1liairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  Just  one  question.  Your  road  has  agreements,  en- 
ters into  agreements  and  contracts  with  the  four  orders  known  as  the  railroad 
orders;  that  is,  the  conductors  and  engineers  and  firemen  and  brakemen? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  And  those  men,  as  I  understand  it,  do  work  for  the 
railroads  and  for  the  railroads  only? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  And  any  negotiations  you  make  with  those  repre- 
sentatives of  those  orders  are  made  purely  from  the  railroad  standpoint? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  Now,  these  other  crafts  that  you  spoke  of,  for  in- 
stance, take  the  machinists,  the  machinists  which  work  for  your  railroad  might 
not  have  the  power  of  "controlling  the  machinists'  organizations  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  the  machinists  organizations  of  the  country  might  force  the  rail- 
road machinists  to  demands  which  would  not  be  proper  for  a  railroad,  but 
might  be  prevailing  in  an  industry ;  that  is  one  reason  that  could  be  given? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes.  To  make  that  a  little  plainer,  what  we  object  to  is  get- 
ting mixed  up  in  quarrels  with  those  outside  of  the  railroad  service  because 
there  was  a  strike  in  a  machine  shop  somewhere  else.  For  instance,  I  use  the 
illustration  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  That  is  one  thing.  If  there  is 
a  strike  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  we  do  not  want  to  be  prevented 
from  exercising  the  right  or  privilege  of  buying  engines  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and,  after  buying  them,  having  the  machinists  in  our  em- 
ploy say  there  is  a  strike  in  the  Baldwin  shops  and  they  shall  not  work  on 
these  locomotives.  It  is  through  this  larger  organization,  more  powerful  or- 
ganization that  I  speak  of,  that  it  would  come  about  under  that  System  Federa- 
tion being  in  a  position  to  exercise  that  power. 
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Commissioner  BALLARD.  Then  you  fool  these  various  unions  should  have  so- 
called  railroad  unions  separate  from  others  so  that  the  railroads  would  treat 
with  those  probably  without  serious  difficulty? 

Mr.  MAHKHAM.  We  do  that.  We  have  done  that  for  years.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  dealing  with  them. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  WTould  you  advise — excuse  me — would  you  advise  the 
railroad  corporations  of  this  country  to  disintegrate  the  large  organizations 
that  they  have  been  brought  into  and  resolve  back  into  the  small  organizations 
that  existed  originally? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No ;  it  would  not  be  an  economical  proposition  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Why  do  you  feel  that  the  workmen  ought  to  do  that? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Because,  through  organization  of  the  railroad  employees,  the 
railroads  of  the  country  serve  the  people  of  the  country,  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  more  economically  and  more  efficiently. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  labor  organizations  where  they 
work  together  more  efficiently  serve  the  interests  of  labor  and  consequently  the 
interests  of  the  country? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  am  not  sure  of  that ;  no.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  interests 
are  concurrent  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  But  what  we  are  afraid  of  is  the  unwise 
exercise  of  power  that  it  would  give  to  such  an  organization. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  have  heard  several  times  some  very  commendatory 
statements  regarding  Brother  Garretson's  organization  and  some  others;  have 
you  found  that  the  dependability  of  the  men  of  those  organizations  is  greater 
than  among  the  machinists,  the  blacksmiths,  or  boiler  makers,  or  shop  organi- 
zations? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Well,  we  had  in  this  strike  of  ours,  we  had  these  organiza- 
tions go  out  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  their  grand  officers.  They  went  out 
before  the  strike  was  authorized  or  called,  and  they  refused  to  go  back  when 
their  grand  officers  tried  to  get  them  to  go  back.  I  have  never  known  of  a  case 
of  that  kind  on  the  other  side,  that  they  did  not  discipline  their  men,  and  disci- 
pline them  severely  for  doing  it.  And  I  have  known  of  some  cases — I  do  not 
know  of  any  of  these  men  that  have  been  disciplined  for  what  they  did  to  us. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  policy  of  the 
railroad  corporations  toward  the  brotherhood  or  that  at  least  permitted  a  more 
thorough  organization  among  them  than  has  been  the  case  with  the  shop  organi- 
zation, more  easily? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  We  have  never  denied  the  right  on  the  Illinois  Central,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  to  anyone,  to  the  shopmen  to  organize.  We  have 
never  refused  to  treat  with  them  in  precisely  the  same  manner  we  treat  with 
the  other  organizations.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  other  railroads  of  the  country, 
and  I  can  not  speak  for  them. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Have  you  in  your  past  experience,  Mr.  Markham,  with 
the  agreements  with  these  other  organizations,  leaving  out  for  the  present  the 
brotherhoods — have  you  found  them  more  loyal  to  their  agreements 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  To  each  other,  you  mean? 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Like  the  machinists,  the  boiler  makers,  or  other  or- 
ganizations? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No.    That  is  what  led  to  this  strike. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  No ;  prior  to  this  strike,  in  the  years  gone  by,  prior 
to  the  strike. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  My  experience  goes  back  a  good  many  years  to  the  time  when 
I  was  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  trouble  with  these  other 
organizations,  with  incipient  strikes.  If  I  recall,  we  had  the  men  on  a  strike  at 
a  certain  point  because  the  pay  car  was  12  hours  late.  They  are  not  as  respon- 
sible organizations  as  the  others,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  the  railroads 
have  dealt  with  them  along  the  same  lines. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  they  less  responsible  because  of  not  being  of  as 
good  character,  or  is  it  because  of  the  fact  that  their  environments  are  such 
that  complete  organization  is  more  difficult? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  is  not  a  question  of  completeness  of  the  organization.  They 
have  had  that. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  They  have? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes;  quite  as  complete,  according  to  my  information,  as  any 
of  the  trainmen  or  enginemen's  organizations. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  submit  that  has  not 
been  covered  by  the  questions?  If  so,  you  may  do  it  now. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  You  asked  me  for  certain  information  before  I  left. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  And  I  have  prepared  during  the  noon  hour  a  little  memoranda 
covering  those  points. 

You  asked  about  the  agencies  through  which  we  obtained  our  men.  We 
obtain  practically  all  of  our  new  force  through  the  Pinkerton  National  Detec- 
tive Agency,  Waddell  &  Mahon  Corporation,  Thiel  Detective  Service — very  few 
men  from  the  last,  the  first  three — Furlong  Secret  Service  Co.,  Mooney  & 
Boland  Agency,  National  Secret  Service,  Model  Labor  Agency,  Michael  Labor 
Agency. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Those  were  agencies  you  secured  your  guards 
from? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No ;  the  agencies  we  secured  our  men  from. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  mean  your 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  To  work  in  the  shop. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Workmen? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Those  are  all  detective  agencies. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  know  they  are,  but  they  are  men  who  engage  in  gathering 
up  men  and  that  sort.  They  did  not  get  all  of  them,  but  during  the  first  of  the 
trouble  we  received  quite  a  number  of  men  through  those  agencies. 

You  asked  me  about  the  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Foley  under  date 
of  June  20,  1911,  from  the  office  of  the  federation.  I  can  not  find 'there  is  any 
reply  that  was  made  to  that  letter. 

You  asked  me  to  furnish  a  letter,  dated  July  12,  from  the  federation  organiza- 
tion. We  have  made  careful  search  of  our  files  and  do  not  find  any  such  letter 
was  received  from  the  federation. 

Then  you  asked  again  for  copies  of  letters  in  which  the  company  insisted  on 
being  given  30  days'  notice.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Buckalew  (?)  on 
August  9  by  our  assistant  general  manager,  Mr.  Foley,  and  referring  to  a  cir- 
cular which  is  attached,  the  circular  which  I  read  here  to-day. 

You  asked  me  then  to  search  my  files  for  copies  of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt.  I  do  not  find  anything  either  before  or  after  the  strike  dealing 
with  the  policy  of  preventing  the  strike  on  our  respective  lines. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  that  document  indicate  the  agencies  which 
you  mentioned,  and  also  give  the  number  of  men  each  of  those  furnished? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No ;  I  can't  give  you  that.    I  don't  know. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  Pinkerton  Agency  furnish  men  who  are  to 
work  as  mechanics  in  the  shop? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes.  They  open  offices  at  various  places  and  put  notices 
in  the  newspapers  calling  for  men,  for  machinists  and  boiler  makers,  or  what- 
ever class  of  men  they  want,  and  we  had  our  representatives  at  the  different 
points  examine  the  men  and  see  that  they  were  obtained  and  then  they  were 
forwarded  in  batches  of  10  or  more  to  points  where  they  were  needed. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  think  in  your  document  you  read  into  the 
record  you  said  there  was  something  like  9,000  employees  that  went  on  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of 
workmen  you  employ  during  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Oh,  no.  They  were  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  We 
find,  of  course,  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  men,  the  right  kind  of 
men,  getting  men  that  would  stay.  At  some  of  the  places  conditions  were  not 
very  encouraging.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  violence  or  threatened  violence, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement,  to  come 
later,  showing  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  machinists,  take  that,  for  in- 
stance, that  had  been  employed  during  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  That  we  employed  after  the  strike  was  called? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  After  the  strike  occurred  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers  and  to  keep  up  your  force  since  that  time. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Well,  you  have  some  idea,  Mr.  O'Connell,  of  the  way  the  force 
changes.  I  suppose  that  in  the  shop  very  few  railroads  have  at  the  end  of  the 
year  more  than  70  or  75  per  cent  of  the  men  in  their  employ  that  they  had  at 
the  first  of  the  year.  This  class  of  employment  changes  right  along.  It  would 
be  quite  a  task  to  show  all  the  men  that  came  into  the  employ  and  left  during 
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that  time.  It  may  be  of  information  to  say  that  we  have  to-day  within  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  same  number  of  employees  we  had 
four  years  ago  when  the  strike  was  called. 

Commissioner  O'OON^ELL.  Suppose  during  the  year  1914  you  had  employee! 
in  your  shops,  you  had  given  employment  say  to  25,000  workmen,  had  that 
many  different  names  on  your  roll? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  It  might  have  been,  probably  would  have  been. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  50,000? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No;  I  would  not  go  as  high  as  that,  but  even  25,000  would 
be  the  wildest  kind  of  a  guess,  because  I  have  no  idea  whether  that  is  correct 
or  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  We  have  had  some  information  heretofore  on  the 
permanency  of  employment,  the  isolation  of  employment;  what  is  the  number 
of  men  that  keep  coming  and  going  to  keep  the  positions  filled? 

Mr'.  MABKHAM.  We  had  more  or  less  difficulty,  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  getting 
competent  men,  and  you  see  in  losing  the  services  on  a  railroad  as  old  as  the 
Illinois  Central  of  all  of  its  mechanical  force,  or  practically  all  at  one  time,  very 
few  of  them  returning  to  the  service,  it  would  take  a  good  long  time  to  pick 
up  competent  men,  and  the  process  of  weeding  out  was  a  long  one,  a  slow  one. 
But  we  have  to-day,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  we  have  a  good  lot  of  men,  and 
we  are  turning  out  good  work,  and  we  are  employing  as  many  men  in  the 
shops  to-day  as  we  were  when  the  strike  was  called  four  years  ago. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  your  production  as  great  now  with  the  same 
number  of  men  as  it  was  prior? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  I  think  our  efficiency  is  quite  as  good 
to-day  as  it  was  then. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  At  any  greater  cost  or  any  lesser  cost? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  sometimes  think  a  little  less  cost,  things  are  a  little  bit 
different,  have  a  little  better  control  of  the  situation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  created  a  better  efficiency,  you  think? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  I  think  so.     Our  men  tell  me  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  still  much  employment  of  men  going  on 
and  quitting  of  men? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No;  we  have  a  very  good  class  of  men,  men  that  have  been 
with  us  a  good  long  time  now.  Of  course,  changes  in  the  force  occur  now 
and  then  as  before  the  strike  occurred. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  strike  has  been  going  on  now  for  how  long? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Nearly  four  years. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Four  years? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  It  will  be  four  years  on  September  30. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  could  not,  offhand,  estimate  the  number  of 
people  that  have  been  employed  in  the  shops  in  that  time? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No ;  I  could  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  WTould  it  be,  a  very  laborious  task  to  get  from  the 
records  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Well,  no;  we  can  go  over  the  shop  pay  rolls.  It  would  be 
quite  a  task ;  it  would  take  some  time  to  do  it,  but  it  is  just  a  matter  of  clerical 
labor.  If  the  information  is  desired  by  the  commission  we  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes.    Well,  you  will  let  us  have  that? 

(See  Markham  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  of  these  matters  called  for,  I  will  say,  that  require 
preparation  that  you  could  not  bring  now,  if  you  will  please  prepare  them,  you 
will  be  called  upon  later  by  the  secretary,  because  they  keep  a  memorandum  of 
what  we  request. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  do  you  have  a  permanent  con- 
tract with  the  Pinkerton  Co.  for  gathering  these  employees? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Probably  a  letter  exchange. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  also  with  the  Waddell  &  Mahon  Corporation? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes;  I  have  no  reason  to  understand  they  were  handled  in 
any  different  way.  I  presume  they  were  all  handled  the  same  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  I  understand  Mr.  Park,  on  account  of  his  engage- 
ments, can  not  appear  before  this  commission. 

Mr.  MAUKHAM.  Yes ;  Mr.  Park  is  on  this  arbitration  here. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  who  could  appear  here  most  conveniently  to  your 
company  with  those  contracts  or  with  the  correspondence  that  constituted  the 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Why,  we  would  be  glad  to  file  copies  of  the  letters  or  con- 
tracts with  you,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  reason  I  asked  particularly  if  some  one  could  bring 
them,  some  one  in  authority  of  whom  we  might  ask  some  questions  concerning 
them 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  might  say  that  the  commission  is  making  a  special  in- 
vestigation of  that  subject,  or  has  been,  through  experts — 

Mr.  MARKHAM  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  And  we  would  like  to  make  whatever  addi- 
tional investigation  of  that  we  can. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  shall  be  glad  to 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Could  Mr.  Foley  come? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes;  Mr.  Foley  could  do  it,  if  the  commission  desires  him  to 
appear. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  and  bring  those  contracts  with  him. 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  .WALSH.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Park,  I  have  been  handed  some 
questions  to  ask  you. 

Was  there  complaint  made  on  the  part  of  the  shop  employees  against  the  in- 
troduction of  the  so-called  scientific  management  scheme,  including  piecework, 
the  bonus  system,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Why,  we  never  had  any  such  plan  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad ;  never  had  any  such  scheme. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  was  no  such  thing? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  employees — a 
general  complaint — as  to  the  organization  and  management  of  the  hospital 
association? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  There  was  some  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  shopmen;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  will  go  through  these  questions  just  as  they  have  been 
submitted  to  me ;  they  being  submitted  by  the  other  side 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes.  Let  me  say,  however,  as  regards  the  hospital  associa- 
tion that  the  shopmen's  organization  was  the  only  one  on  the  railroad  that  took 
organization  official  notice. of  the  organization  of  the  hospital  department  or 
objected  to  it  in  any  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  first  question  is,  What  suggested  the  organization  of 
the  hospital  association  on  the,  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  A  desire  to  serve  the  employees  of  the  railroad. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  suggested  the  organization  of  the  hospital  organiza- 
tion on  the  Harriman  lines? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  The  Harriman  lines  had  the  hospital  association  when  I 
began  to  work  for  them  in  1881.  That  is  about  34  years  ago,  and  my  mind 
does  not  go  back 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Was  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  the 
hospital  organization  taken  up — on  the  present  line  of  management,  I  think 
that  means — by  conference  of  the  different  railroads  and  made  a  matter  of 
general  railroad  policy? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  the  hospital  association  organized,  and  what 
methods  were  used,  if  any,  to  induce  the  men  to  join? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  It  was  organized  in  July,  1911.  Certain  men  were — I  think 
circulars  were  sent  to  the  men  outlining  the  basis  of  the  organization,  and  they 
were — addresses  were  made  to  them  at  certain  points — certain  gatherings,  and 
opportunities  given  them  to  listen  to  reasons  in  support  of  the  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  application  blanks  for  employ- 
ment require  the  applicant  to  agree  to  pay  a  certain  monthly  rate  to  the  associa- 
tion as  a  condition  precedent  to  getting  a  position? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  Yes ;  50  cents  a  month  is  the  charge,  by  the  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  the  amount  of  the  payment  uniform,  or  determined  by 
the  hazard  of  the  occupation,  or  salary  of  the  employee? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  It  is  uniform. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  scale  is  just — what  is  the  monthly  charge — 50 
cents  to  all? 
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Mr.  MABKHAM.  Fifty  cents  to  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  all  crafts? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  money  does  your  company  collect  monthly 
from  the  men  for  the  hospital  association? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  About  $25,000 — $25,000,  or  $26,000,  or  .$27,000,  depending  on 
the  number  of  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  the  money  collected? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Deducted  from  the  pay  roll,  50  cents  from  each  person. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  the  association  managed? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Managed  by  the  chief  surgeon  under  an  organization  made 
up  of  the  managing  officers  of  the  railroad. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  employees  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  association  and  the  disposition  of  its  funds? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  The  employees  have  no — do  not  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  not  the  employees  repeatedly  requested  that  the  fund 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  and  that  employees  be  given  representa- 
tion on  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  They  have  not.  It  has  been  our  purpose  to  so  handle  the 
affairs  of  the  organization  that  there  would  be  no  reason  for  their  wanting  to 
make  a  change,  and  I  think  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  very  happy  in 
succeeding  in  that  regard. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  ever  been  any  accounting  given  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  hospital  association  fund? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  The  account  is  open  to  their  representatives  at  any  time  they 
want  to  know  about  it.  The  funds  of  the  hospital  department  are  kept  in  a 
separate  bank,  and  the  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  employees  are  added  to 
just  as  fast  as  the  accretion  of  the  funds  of  the  association  will  permit.  We 
have  in  South  Chicago,  at  Fifty-seventh  Street,  a  hospital  now  in  course  of 
construction,  costing  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  providing  facilities  and 
services  for  passengers  injured  who  have  not  contributed  to  the  fund? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  If  it  is  for  the  railroad,  the  railroad  pays  for  the  services. 
The  railroad  contributes  to  the  fund  the  proportion  used  either  for  passengers 
or  trespassers  or  any  employee  for  whom  it  is  responsible. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  employees  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  employed  and  paid  out  of  the  fund? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  physicians  and  surgeons  employed  and 
paid  out  of  the  fund  are  selected  by  the  officials  of  the  company  and  owe  their 
loyalty  to  them  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  a  witness  for  the  company  and 
against  the  men  who  pay  them  and  who  are  injured  employees  making  claims 
for  damages  for  personal  injuries,  which  are  alleged  to  be  the  result  of  the 
negligence  of  the  company? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  The  purpose  of  that  question  is  to  discredit  the  organization. 
I  understand  those  are  submitted — 

Chairman  WALSH   (interrupting).  Yes;  these  are  submitted  questions. 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  For  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Regardless  of  the  motive  for  asking  the  question,  as  to 
the  practice,  what  is  the  fact — 

Mr.  MAEKHAM  (interrupting).  It  is  not  true. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  real  estate  purchased  out  of  the  contributions  of 
the  employees,  in  whose  name  is  the  title  placed? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Will  you  ask  that  question  again,  please,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  how  is  the  title  taken— 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  out  of  this  fund? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Real  estate  purchased  in  Chicago  was  taken  in'  the  name  of 
Mr.  Park  and  myself,  as  trustees  for  the  employees  for  the  hospital  department. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  Mr.  Markham, 
you  say  this  hospital  that  is  being  built  will  cost  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  does  that  money  come  from? 

Mr.  MAEKHAM.  From  this  fund  belonging  to  the  employees. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Out  of  the  funds  of  the  employees? 
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Mr.  MABKHAM.  Oh,  yes;  and  the  company  contributes  its  share  in  the  fund. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  the  property  of  the  hos- 
pital association  was  by  the  Illinois  Central  officials  in  charge  turned  over  to 
that  company? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No;  it  was  turned  over  to  the  hospital  department.  The 
Illinois  Central  owns  the  land  on  which  the  building  is  located.  Just  the  build- 
ing and  its  appurtenances  were  turned  over  to  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital 
Association  by  the  employees  of  that  section  of  the  line  who  were  the  formers 
of  the  old  organization  and  under  conditions  that  were  entirely  friendly,  and 
all  of  that,  and  at  less  cost  than  under  the  old  organization. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Was  that  the  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
system? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  was  the  title  to  that  property  held  before  it  was 
transferred  ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Well,  the  real  estate  is  owned  by  the  railroad. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  was — the  title  was  in  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Well,  or  the  old  Chesapeake  &  Ohio ;  I  don't  know  just  how 
the  title  was ;  but  the  railroad  owns  it  at  least. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  title  is  in  whom  now? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  The  title  of  the  land  still  stays  where  it  was ;  it  1ms  not 
been  changed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  was  the  value  of  the  improvements  upon  Hie 
land? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Now,  one  moment  there — the  title  now,  as  I  recall,  remains 
in  the  railroad  company,  and  the  hospital  department,  I  think,  pays  4  per  cent 
on  the  agreed  value  for  its  use. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  value  of  the  improvement? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea ;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  physical  examinations  by  the  doctors 
appointed  by  the  company  and,  paid  for  out  of  the  contributions  by  the  em- 
ployees would  afford  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  employees  who  were  active  in 
labor  unions? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  are  called 
to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  company  in  personal  injury  cases  and  are  paid  by  the 
company  out  of  the  hospital  fund? 

Mr.  MABKHAM.  I  don't  think  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  reports  made  by  the  examination  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  employed  in  the  hospital  association  accessible  to  other  em- 
ployers ? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  How  is  that,  again? 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  would  take  that  to  mean,  are  the  reports  as  to  the 
physical  condition  of  persons  who  have  been  in  the  hospital  open  to  other  em- 
ployers? For  instance,  you  have  a  physical  record  of  an  individual  in  your 
hospital.  If  you  were  called  upon  by  another  employer  for  that,  would  you 
furnish  it  to  him  or  give  him  access  to  it? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  think  that  would  involve  a  question  of  medical  ethics.  I 
would  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  would  be  done. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  practice  concerning  that? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  know  of  none,  and  do  not  believe  any  such  exists. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  method  is  used  by  the  company  to  determine  the 
competency  of  physicians  and  surgeons  selected  for  the  hospital  association? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Our  chief  surgeon  would  have  to  answer  for  that,  sir ;  I  could 
not  tell  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  don't  know  as  to  that? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  used  by 
the  railway  company  are  paid  a  small  sum  of  money  yearly  to  make  them  em- 
ployees, and  that  their  real  compensation  is  free  transportation? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  prestige  con- 
nected with  being  on  the  roll  of  a  railway  company  as  its  surgeon  and  physician. 
The  transportation  may  be  regarded  as  of  some  value,  but  I  think  the  question 
of  prestige  is  more  important  than  anything. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  this  free  transportation  so  paid  charged  against  the 
hospital  fund? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  It  is  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  company  has  a  fixed  schedule  for 
operative  work  done  by  surgeons,  and  do  you  believe  this  might  not  be  an  in- 
ducement to  impose  unnecessary  operations  upon  patients  by  a  surgeon  who  is 
not.  conscientious? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  That  is  a  matter  of  medical  detail  with  which  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar. I  could  not  answer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  hospital  service  young  and 
inexperienced  medical  men  are  employed,  who  secure  their  experience  in  the 
profession  at  the  expense  of  sick  and  injured  employees? 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  a  memorandum  here 
that  might  be  of  interest  on  that.  There  is  on  our  hospital  staff  here  in  Chicago, 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  professor  of  surgery  and  head  of  the  surgical  department 
of  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  and  chief  of  surgical  staff  of  Mercy 
Hospital,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Edwards,  dean  of  the  faculty  and  professor 
of  medicine  of  Northwestern  University  Medical  School ;  Dr.  C.  L.  Mix,  secre- 
tary to  the  faculty  and  professor  of  nervous  diseases  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Medical  School ;  Dr.  L.  W.  Bremerman,  professor  of  urinary  diseases  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Iowa ;  Dr.  R.  G.  Harris,  consulting 
dermatologist,  Cook  County  Hospital ;  Dr.  R.  J.  Tivnen,  associate  professor  of 
optomology,  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  and  head  of  the  eye  de- 
partment of  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago. 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  call  those  gentlemen  young  or  inexperienced  men, 
and  yet  the  man  who  pays  his  50  cents  a  month  has,  if  it  is  necessary — or  is  in  a 
position  to  get  the  advantage  of  an  operation  performed,  for  instance,  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Murphy. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL-  Will  you  file  with  us  that  history  of  the  strike  that 
you  have  in  book  form ; 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Yes ;  here  it  is. 

(The  pamphlet  referred  to,  entitled  "The  facts  about  the  shopmen's  strike." 
was  submitted  in  printed  form. ) 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Markham.  You  will  be 
permanently  excused. 

Mr.  MARKHAM.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Wharton. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  A.   0.  WHARTON. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  A.  O.  Wharton. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Wharton? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  At  the  present  time  I  am  president  of  the  railway  employees' 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  place  of  residence? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  take  it  you  were  engaged,  before  you  were  in  that  work, 
in  some  craft? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  trade? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Machinist. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  work  at  your  business? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Santa  F/e  Railroad  as  apprentice 
in  1887. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  sketch  briefly  and  concisely,  please,  your  own  activi- 
ties clown  to  the  present  time,  both  in  private  employment  and  in  railroad 
employment  and  as  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  in  addition  to  making  that  statement,  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  have  prepared  some  information  which  I  would  like  to  read  later. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  as  apprentice  to  the 
machinist's  trade,  and  then  was  engaged  or  employed  as  a  journeyman  machinist 
on  various  railroads  throughout  the  country  up  until  about  1901,  when  I  be- 
came an  officer  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  and  since  that 
time,  and  up  until  1912,  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  International  Associa* 
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tion  of  Machinists,  principally  engaged  organizing  locals  of  that  organization 
and  negotiating  agreements  between  railway  companies  and  employees  on  the 
various  systems  of  this  country. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  repeat  the  name  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  This  organization  I  now  represent? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHAETON.  Railway  employees'  department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  what  that  is,  its  connection  with 
any  local  body,  as  well  as  its  connection  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Have  you  a  statement  which  covers  a  large  number  of  these  matters? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  prefer  to  submit  that  statement  as  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  submitted  a  statement,  first? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  would ;  and  then  to  answer  any  questions  you  desire  to  ask 
afterwards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  WHAETON  (reading)  :  "I  have  followed  railroad  work  almost  exclusively 
since  entering  the  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  in  1887  as  an  apprentice  to  the  machinist's  trade. 

"  Beginning  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  referring  to  the  organization  of 
the  machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  carmen,  and  other  craft  organiza- 
tions that  again  came  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  the  organization  of  a  system  federation,  composed  of  machinists, 
boiler  makers,  and  blacksmiths  on  the  Santa  Fe  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  in 
1892,  the  strikes  on  both  these  roads  in  May  of  1893,  their  successful  termina- 
tion, the  appearance  and  demise  of  the  American  Railway  Union  in  1893  and 
1894,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  craft  organizations  thereafter,  the  appearance  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  in  1900,  its  demise  in  1903  or 
1904;  the  organization  of  the  railway  employees  department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1908  and  its  reorganization  in  1912,  together  with  the 
fact  that  I  have  had  some  15  years'  experience  in  negotiating  agreements  be- 
tween various  railroads  and  the  men  employed  by  them  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partments, in  my  opinion,  qualifies  me  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  authority 
with  respect  to  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  organization  of  the  System  Fed- 
eration plan  of  concerted  action. 

"The  very  nature  of  the  railroad  industry,  the  organization  and  system  of 
supervision  necessary. to  its  successful  operation,  and  the  absolute  helplessness 
of  the  individual  are  three  of  the  principal  reasons. 

"  The  mileage  of  a  railroad  is  divided  up  into  divisions.  At  each  division 
point  a  force  of  employees  is  maintained,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the 
employees  being  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  service  required.  Each  division 
has  its  corps  of  officials  and  is  generally  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
division  superintendent  or  a  division  master  mechanic,  or  both,  who  are  in  turn 
subordinate  to  a  district  or  general  superintendent  or  master  mechanic,  and  so 
on  up  to  the  general  manager,  vice  president,  president,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  the  board  of  directors  jointly. 

"  In  the  locomotive  and  car  shops  there  are  numerous  subordinate  foremen, 
designated  as  straw,  scratch,  pit,  or  gang  foremen,  leadmen,  machine  foremen, 
roundhouse  foremen,  car  foremen,  general  and  division  foremen,  who  have 
direct  supervision  over  the  men  and  work  they  perform. 

"An  order  issued  by  a  general  manager  or  other  general  officer  of  the  com- 
pany is  in  turn  communicated  to  each  subordinate  official  until  it  is  delivered 
to  the  man  or  men  who  actually  execute  it.  A  general  order  may  thus  be  put 
into  full  effect  and  force  over  an  entire  system,  and,  according  to  its  character, 
affect  one  division  point  or  all  division  points  or  an  individual  employee,  or  all 
the  employees. 

"  When  the  present  craft  organizations  were  inaugurated  the  men  were  sub- 
jected to  all  kinds  of  intimidation,  coercion,  and  discrimination,  the  more  active 
ones  often  being  dismissed  from  the  service.  This  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  officials  was  quite  general.  Because  of  these  conditions  strikes  fre- 
quently occurred,  first  in  one  craft,  then  another,  and  in  the  beginning  only  one 
shop  or  division  point  would  be  involved.  A  strike  of  this  kind  generally  re- 
sulted in  the  closing  of  the  shop  affected  and  the  transferring  of  the  work  to 
the  next  division  or  shop,  and  these  men  consciously  or  unconsciously  were 
used  to  defeat  their  fellow  workers. 

"  To  overcome  this,  and  following  the  example  set  by  the  railroad  officials, 
each  craft  inaugurated  a  system  of  district  organization.  Each  district  was 
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delegated  the  authority  to  organize  and  conduct  the  business  of  all  the  members 
of  their  respective  crafts  on  the  entire  system,  subordinate  to  their  respective 
grand  lodges.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  policy,  and  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  railroad  officials,  the  men  were  eventually  successful  in  securing  system 
agreements  with  many  of  the  railroads. 

"  During  this  period  it  developed  that  the  officials  in  negotiating  agreements, 
and  dealing  with  but  one  organization  at  a  time,  would  play  one  organization 
against  the  other.  Each  organization  in  turn  would  be  confronted  with  this 
fact,  all  of  which  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men  as  a  whole,  and  this 
system  was  extended  to  a  point  where  the  officials  would  attempt  to  force  the 
men  on  one  road  to  accept  conditions  that  prevailed  on  another,  always  with 
the  object  in  view  of  compelling  the  men  to  accept  as  a  standard  the  poorest 
conditions  in  that  territory. 

"  Due  to  this  fact  and  because  of  a  general  belief  that  the  railroads  had 
formed  some  kind  of  an  association  having  for  its  object  the  dealing  with  ques- 
tions affecting  the  employees,  we  attribute  the  rapid  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union,  culminating  in  the  abortive  strike,  of  1894,  which,  together 
with  the  great  industrial  depression  that  prevailed  during  1894,  1895,  and  1896, 
so  affected  the  organizations  that  they  remained  comparatively  inactive  for  a 
period  of  several  years.  During  this  period  of  trade-union  inactivity  the  rail- 
roads had  taken  advantage  of  the  conditions  and  quite  generally  introduced 
what  is  termed  the  "personal  record  system."  This  rule  required  the  appli- 
cants for  positions  to  give  a  brief  history  of  their  lives,  and  as  a  condition  of 
employment  they  were  compelled  to  furnish  reference  satisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployer for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  filing 
the  application.  This  resulted  in  establishing  what  we  term  an  absolute  and  posi- 
tive black  list  and  placed  the  man  who  was  out  of  a  job  at  the  mercy  of  the  em- 
ployer. In  addition  to  this  a  number  of  the  railroads  introduced  what  is  termed 
a  "  physical  examination  "  test  for  shopmen.  This  rule  is  subject  to  the  same 
abuses  as  a  black  list,  as  the  company  selects  the  examining  physician  and  his 
decision  is  final,  although  the  applicant,  if  accepted,  is  compelled  to  pay  from 
one  to  two  dollars  as  an  examination  fee.  Many  men  have  been  rejected  and 
were  examined  by  other  physicians  and  pronounced  physically  fit  to  enter  the 
United  States  Army  or  Navy.  Piecework  and  bonus  systems  and  other  so-called 
efficiency  methods,  together  with  the  establishment  of  an  age  limit  ranging  from 
35  to  45  years,  after  which  age  no  man  would  be  employed,  were  put  into  effect 
by  a  number  of  railroads  and  were  attempted  by  a  number  of  others. 

"A  peculiar  thing  in  connection  with  practically  all  of  the  so-called  efficiency 
methods  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  institution 
and  the  one  thing  absolutely  essential  to  its  success,  *  the  human  being  developed 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,'  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  neither  is  he 
protected  or  provided  for  in  any  respect.  No  human  being  capable  of  self- 
support  should  be  cast  upon  the  industrial  scrap  heap,  and  no  system  that 
predicates  such  a  condition  should  be  tolerated. 

"  Beginning  with  1900  and  up  to  the  close  of  1907  the  various  craft  organiza- 
tions began  to  renew  their  activity.  They  became  involved  in  a  strike  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  against  the  introduction  of  piecework,  all  shop  crafts 
participated,  and  after  a  strike  lasting  about  one  year  a  settlement  was  reached. 
Piecework  was  not  established.  Following  this  strike  the  machinists  on  the 
Santa  Fe  became  involved  in  a  strike,  due  to  the  refusal  of  this  company  to 
enter  into  an  agreement.  Later  the  boiler  makers  and  then  the  blacksmiths 
also  became  involved.  After  a  four  years'  struggle  this  strike  was  declared  off. 

"  These  strikes  and  the  increasing  cost  of  negotiating  the  respective  craft 
agreements  annually,  this  item  alone  running  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  the  fact  that  the  railroads  had  federated  and  were  playing  one 
craft  against  the  other,  also  using  competing  lines  as  a  basis  of  settlement  and 
the  abrogatiton  of  the  craft  agreements  early  in  1908  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  bringing  on  a  strike  of  all  trades.  The  notice  of  a  reduction  in 
wages  served  on  all  employees  of  the  Southern  Railroad  and  allied  lines,  which 
was  prevented  by  the  united  action  of  both  the  shop  and  transportation 
organizations;  the  strike  of  all  shop  employees  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  sys- 
tem about  the  same  time,  which  was  also  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  men ;  the  attempt  to  introduce  piecework  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  in  January,  1908,  which  was  prevented  by  all  shop  crafts  federating 
and  protesting;  the  abrogation  of  all  craft  agreements  on  the  Iowa  Central  in 
February,  1908;  the  successful  termination  of  this  strike  and  recognition  of 
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the  federation  organized  as  a  result  of  the  company's  action ;  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  craft  agreements  on  the  Wabash  in  1907,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  federation  at  a  later  date  and  the  signing  of  a  federated  agreement,  brought 
about  agitation  that  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  in  the  A.  F.  of  L>. 
convention,  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  November,  1908,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  organize  the  railway  employees'  department.  This  resolution  was  adopre  1 
unanimously,  and  the  department  was  chartered  February  19,  1909.  The  strike 
on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  terminated  in  March,  1909,  the  settlement  being 
favorable  to  the  men,  a  federation  being  organized  in  the  meantime. 

"In  1907  the  craft  organizations  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  St.  Louis.  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  Railway  became  involved  in  strikes  in  the  following 
order:  Blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  and  sheet-metal  workers.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  strike  resulted  because  the  company  had  played  one  organization 
against  the  other,  a  settlement  having  first  been  made  with  the  machinists  in 
February  of  1907,  none  of  the  organizations  following  being  given  the  same 
consideration. 

"  In  1908  this  company  made  an  effort  to  get  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Car 
Men  to  accept  piecework ;  the  men  refused.  Later  the  company  abrogated  their 
agreement  with  this  organization,  and  after  a  strike  of  some  seven  months 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  piecework  system  in  the  car  department. 

"No  further  trouble  occurred  until  May  2,  1910,  when  this  company  de- 
clined to  renew  the  agreement  with  the  machinists  and  grunt  the  same  conces- 
sions that  had  been  conceded  to  the  machinists  on  some  17  other  roads  in  the 
Southwest.  This  company  attempted  to  force  the  Missouri  Pacific  machinists 
to  accept  a  set  of  rules  that  had  been  accepted  by  the  committee  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad.  This  the  men  declined,  and  a  strike  of  the 
machinists,  apprentices,  and  helpers  took  effect  May  2,  1910.  In  the  meantime 
the  company  signed  agreements  with  the  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  and 
sheet-metal  workers.  By  October  21  conditions  had  reached  a  point  that  re- 
sulted in  these  three  crafts  striking  in  support  of  the  machinists.  Numerous 
conferences  had  been  held  between  the  officials  of  the  company  and  the  general 
officers  of  these  organizations,  including  the  machinists,  all  to  no  avail,  the 
company  maintaining  their  original  position;  i.  e.,  that  the  machinists  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  must  accept  the  agreement  signed  up  by  the  machinists  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
would  mean  a  distinct  loss  of  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  men 
for  many  years.  This  strike  terminated  on  December  21,  1910,  the  joint  or 
federated  committee  being  recognized  and  the  machinists  securing  the  same 
increase  per  hour  as  that  granted  the  other  crafts  and  the  restoration  of  their 
former  agreement,  together  with  a  number  of  additional  concessions.  The  out- 
come of  this  strike  gave  added  impetus  to  the  federated  movement. 

"As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  we  refer  you  to  the  Official  Railway  Guide,  quarterly  supplement, 
published  by  the  National  Railway  Publication  Co.,  75  Church  Street,  New 
York. 

"  I  have  here  a  copy,  which  contains  in  detail  the  organizations  of  every  char- 
acter. I  think  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  railroad  industry,  from  politics 
to  finance,  that  is  overlooked  in  the  various  subdivisions  and  organizations 
established  by  the  railways  of  the  entire  country. 

(The  document  referred  to  by  witness  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

"  Our  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  parent  organiza- 
tion are  such  that  we  feel  absolutely  justified  in  stating  that  certain  of  these 
subdivisions  have  to  do  with  and  very  materially  influence  the  policies  of  the 
associated  railways  in  their  dealings  with  the  organizations  representing  the 
ralroad  employees. 

"  Generally  and  specifically  speaking,  our  experience  has  been  that  the  rail- 
roads compel  unreasonable  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  where  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  men  are  weak,  and  that  when  dealing  with  other  rail- 
roads the  fact  that  such  conditions  do  exist  are  advanced  as  an  argument 
against  acceding  to  the  just  and  reasonable  demands  made.  We  have  also 
found  that  when  two  or  more  committees  on  two  or  more  railroads  are  nego- 
tiating agreements  at  the  same  time,  the  railroads  keep  in  close  touch  with 
one  another,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  concession  made  with  respect  to  the 
original  proposition  by  any  of  these  committees  it  is  immediately  telegraphed 
to  the  other  railroad  officials  and  by  them  used  to  weaken  the  position  of  the 
respective  committees. 
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"  We  also  have  experienced  the  studied  and  deliberate  method  of  protracted 
conferences,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  the  cost  of  the  negotiations  so 
expensive  that  the  men  will  be  compelled  to  relinquish  part  of  their  reasonable 
demands. 

"And  in  connection  with  this  I  desire  to  state  that  for  a  number  of  years 
there  were  at  least  a  hundred  railroads,  or  their  representatives,  negotiating 
agreements  annually.  On  an  average  I  would  say  there  were  possibly  five  shop 
crafts  represented,  which  meant  that  there  would  be  five  committees  meeting 
officials  on  these  railways  on  an  average  of  once  a  year,  renewing  their  sched- 
ules, and  that  the  average  cost  per  committee  possibly  would  be  regulated  to 
some  extent  by  the  size  of  the  railroad ;  but  in  some  instances  we  have  known 
a  single  craft 'committee  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  assess  the  members  on 
that  system  sufficiently  to  raise  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  one  com- 
mittee— the  craft  in  securing  an  agreement  on  that  one  system.  It  is  safe  to 
presume  that  the  various  shop  organizations  in  this  country,  in  negotiating 
agreements  annually  were  compelled  to  pay  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000. 
which  sum  was  raised  by  some  form  of  assessment  levied  on,  the  men  on  these 
various  systems,  handled  through  their  district  organization. 

"  We  also  find  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  committeemen  at 
all  division  points  and  a  general  chairman,  under  salary,  as  a  means  of  com- 
pelling the  average  railroad  company  to  carry  out  and  put  into  effect  and  opera- 
tion the  rules  and  conditions  of  employment  embodied  in  these  agreements,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  materially  increase  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  contract 
and  securing  the  conditions  agreed  upon. 

That  represents  an  expense  of,  possibly,  on  one  railroad,  say,  averaging  be- 
tween six  and  eight  thousand  miles,  to  each  organization  that  is  in  a  position  to 
support  a  general  chairman,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500  a  year.  This  added 
expense  is  simply  to  take  up  and  adjust  grievances  arising  from  the  possible 
misinterpretation  of  rules  or  by  a  studied  or  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  to  evade  an  agreement  which  has  been  entered  into.  In  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  an  absolute  fact  that  after  entering  into  an  agreement  every 
possible  method  was  put  into  practice  to  break  down  and  evade  the  rules  that 
they  had  agreed  upon. 

"  The  burden  of  this  expense  is  so  great  that  the  smaller  craft  organizations 
are  unable  to  meet  it,  and  as  a  result  the  agreements  entered  into  are  ignored 
to  a  very  large  extent  and  the  members  denied  redress,  the  common  practice  on 
some  roads  being  to  single  out  and  discharge  the  men  elected  to  serve  as  com- 
mitteemen. If  they  succeed  in  doing  this,  the  men  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
officials,  and  dare  not  become  active  or  raise  their  voice  in  protest  for  fear  of 
discharge. 

"  We  have  also  found  that  the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  employing  opera- 
tives from  the  so-called  private  detective  agencies  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  labor  troubles  experienced  by  them. 

"  WTe  recently  had  in  our  possession  a  letter  signed  by  C.  L.  Patterson,  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  William  J.  Burns  National  Detective 
Agency  (Inc.),  dated  March  8,  1913,  addressed  to  the  Universal  Cutter  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  letter  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  patronage, 
and  among  other  things  stated  'we  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  skilled  me- 
chanics and  craftsmen,  trainmen,  switchmen,  telegraph  and  telephone  linemen 
and  operators,  men  and  women  for  any  occupation  or  business,  who  will  keep 
you  advised  at  all  times  relative  to  dishonest  employees,  labor  agitation,  care- 
lessness, and  disobedience  of  employees,  and  so  forth.  In  the  event  of  a  strike 
among  your  employees  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  strike  breakers  and  guards 
for  your  property.  A  few  dollars  intelligently  expended  for  detective  service 
may  save  you  thousands.' 

"  It  is  presumed  that  anyone  can  readily  understand  this  proposition,  but 
there  are  some  things  in  connection  therewith  which  only  those  who  represent 
and  are  engaged  in  the  organizing  work  of  a  trade-union  can  fully  explain. 
The  private  detective  agencies,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  consist  principally 
of  men  who  have  been  unable  to  earn  a  living  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
of  preying  upon  their  fellow  men.  Many  of  them,  if  asked  to  fill  out  one  of 
the  personal-record  employment  applications  required  by  some  of  the  railroads, 
would  be  compelled  to  give  as  a  reference  the  rogues'  gallery. 

"We  herewith  submit  the  picture  of  E.  A.  Strang,  secured  from  the  rogues' 
gallery,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  as  a  striking  illustration  -of  the  type.  This  man  joined 
the  machinists'  union  and. acted  as  an  inside  or  cover-up  man  for  an  agency 
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during  the  Missouri  Pacific  strike  of  1910.  We  herewith  produce  the  copies  of 
two  letters  from  Assistant  General  Manager  J.  W.  Small,  of  the  Texas  lines  of 
the  Harriman  system,  dated  December  3  and  29,  1911,  found  in  the  possession 
of  Strung  These  letters  are  self-explanatory.  Strang  has  a  police  record  that 
stamps  him  as  an  all-around  crook.  We  herewith  submit  the  picture  of  E.  A. 
Strang,  secured  from  the  rogues'  gallery  of  St.  Louis,  Mo." 

(The  picture  was  here  presented  by  the  witness.    It  is  not  printed.) 

[Form  1'.     Standard,  2-12-20  M.] 

The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway  Go. 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  Co. 
The  Houston  East  &  West  Railway  Co. 
Houston  &  Shreveport  Railroad  Co. 
Texas  &  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co. 

W.  G.  Van  Vleck,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  G.  Radetzki,  J.  W. 
Small,  D.  K.  Colburn,  I.  A.  Cottingham,  assistant  general  managers. 

HOUSTON,  TEX.,  December  3,  1911. 
Mr.  E.  A.  STRANG, 

305  Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  November  22,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the 
15th  ultimo,  I  now  have  this  matter  up,  with  our  general  manager,  and  may 
possibly  want  you  to  investigate  the  matter  referred  to. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  go  ahead  and  obtain 
any  data  you  can  without  expense  to  yourself,  and  you  will  likely  hear  from  me 
before  very  long. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  W.  SMALL, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
"  The  next  one  is  dated  December  29,  1911 : 

[Form  2029.     Standard,  8-11-50000.] 

The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  Railway  Co. 
The  Texas  &  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co. 

HOUSTON,  TEX.,  December  29,  1911. 
Mr.  E.  A.  STRANG, 

4191  West  Belle  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  your  letter  of  26th  inst.  If  you  will  report  at  Houston  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  I  will  be  able  to  use  you. 

On  arrival  here  get  located  at  some  hotel  and  call  up,  by  telephone,  "  Hartley 
564,"  and  ask  for  Mr.  Sands  and  you  will  receive  instructions  what  to  do,  but 
do  not  call  up  the  shops  or  offices. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  W.  SMALL. 

[No.   11.  The   Manufacturers'   Information   Bureau  Co.     J.   K.   Turner,   president,   Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  U.  S.  A.] 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  December  5,  1908. 

THE    RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES'    DEPARTMENT. 

The  inauguration  of  the  railway  employees'  department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  at  Denver  last  month  is  a  significant  movement  which  unques- 
tionably signifies  a  renewal  of  labor  agitation  among^the  railway  employees  in 
the  next  six  months. 

The  various  orders  interested  in  the  new  federation  are :  The  Order  of  Rail- 
way Telegraphers,  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Inter- 
national Freight  Handlers,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Car  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths, 
Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  International  Association  of 
Steam  Fitters,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of 
North  America. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  old-line  brotherhoods  not  affiliated  with  the 
federation  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish  a  federation  of  the  five  great 
brotherhoods.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Toledo  about  three  years  ago, 
and  the  developments  of  that  meeting  indicated  a  live  interest  in  the  proposi- 
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tion,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  at  that  time.  Since  then  these  efforts 
have  been  continued,  and  the  foremost  movers  in  the  work  were  Morrissey  of 
the  trainmen  and  Hanahan  of  the  firemen.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  officials  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  endeavoring  to  enforce  an  affiliation  to  the  federation 
on  the  part  of  the  brotherhoods  without  success.  The  two  conservative  brother- 
hoods, namely,  the  engineers  and  conductors,  being  the  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  affiliation,  and  developments  for  the  past  two  years  indicate,  on  the 
part  of  Morrissey  and  Hanahan,  an  effort  to  dominate  the  movement,  Morrissey 
endeavoring  to  merge  the  conductors  with  the  trainmen  and  Hanahan  the  en- 
gineers with  the  firemen. 

This  has  been  a  fortunate  development,  from  the  standpoint  of  common 
sense,  and  the  developments  for  the  last  six  months,  which  eliminated  Hanahan 
from  the  movement  for  personal  reasons,  and  the  elimination  of  Morrissey, 
which  will  take  place  in  January,  clears  the  atmosphere  in  that  direction  and 
leaves  the  control  of  the  brotherhoods  in  the  hands  of  conservative  leaders. 
These  facts  taken  into  consideration  makes  the  action  at  Denver  doubly  sig- 
nificant. The  two  organizations  of  carmen,  headed  by  Ronemous  and  Richard- 
son, having  been  brought  together  at  Denver,  and  their  differences  in  a  measure 
healed,  would  indicate  that  but  one  organization  of  car  workers  may  be  in  the 
field  in  the  next  year.  Flannery  and  Braggins,  of  the  freight  handlers  and 
clerks,  respectively,  who  have  been  at  loggerheads  for  years,  have  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Denver,  and  it  behooves  the  railway  management  throughout  the 
United  States  to  watch  this  new  organization  and  prevent  their  ever  obtaining 
sufficient  strength  to  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

The  most  important  work  facing  the  railway  management  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  should  be  directed  to  prevent  the  merging 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  and  the  International  Association  of 
Car  Workers,  for  in  the  division  of  power  of  these  two  organizations  has 
resulted  comparative  peace,  hence  it  would  seem  desirable  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  this  merger.  The  significance  of  the  legislation  enacted  at  Denver 
is  that  it  has  been  along  the  lines  advocated  by  the  Socialists  and  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World,  whose  attitude  and  claim  for  recognition  has  been 
industrial  unions  in  place  of  trade  autonomy. 

In  the  formation  of  this  railway  employees'  department  at  Denver  upwards 
of  half  a  million  organized  workers  are  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  yet  to  be  adopted.  Since  the  convention  adjourned  the  sum  of 
$25,000  has  been  provided  for  by  special  assessment  levied  upon  the  various 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  establish  this  movement  on 
a  sound  economic  basis. 

That  circular  was  issued  by  the  agency  which  we  will  show  you  later  was 
engaged  in  various  other  cities  extracting  dollars  from  the  railroads  for  the 
purpose  of  simply  destroying  organizations. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Wharton,  we  will  suspend,  and,  gentle- 
men, we  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  April  7,  1915,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  10  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  April  8,  1915.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Thursday,  April  8,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  Bal- 
lard,  and  Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  be  in  order;  we  will  proceed. 
Mr.  Wharton,  we  will  proceed  now. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  0.  WHARTON— Continued. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Continuing  where  we  left  off  yesterday,  I  have  copies  of  letters 
here  in  further  connection  with  the  detective  agencies. 

Here  is  a  letter,  dated  St.  Louis,  January  19,  1915,  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Conlon,  403 
McGill  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  follows  [reading]  : 

"  DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  having  considerable 
difficulty  at  several  points  throughout  our  respective  jurisidictions  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  some  of  our  members  by  the  people  who  are  backing  the 
Mediator,  and  having  been  informed  that  you  have  gone  into  this  matter  quite 
thoroughly,  securing  information  which  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  dis- 
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abusing  the  minds  of  our  members  in  connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  pub- 
lication, I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  send  me  a  copy  of  the  data  secured. 
"  Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  favor  me  with  the  above  at  an  early  date, 
I  am,  with  best  wishes, 

"  Fraternally,   yours, 

"A.    (.).    WlIARTON, 

"President  Railiray  Employees'  Department" 
In  reply  is  the  following  letter  [reading]  : 

AVASHTNGTON,  D.  C.,  January  22,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHAETOX,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAK  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  19th  to  hand  and  contents 
noted.  I  beg  to  advise  that  in  the  same  mail  I  have  a  similar  request  from 
Brother  A.  McGillivray.  I  am  herewith  inclosing  a  carbon  copy  of  my  reply 
to  Brother  McGillivray,  which  I  think  will  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  your  favor  of 
the  19th. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Fraternally,   yours, 

P.    J.    CONLON, 

International  Vice  President. 
A  letter  to  A.  McGillivray,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  [reads  |  : 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C.,  January  22,  191.5. 
Mr.  A.   MCGILLIVRAY, 

Dennison  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Your  telegram  of  the  21st  to  hand  and  contents 
noted.  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  investigation  that  I  made  in  regard  to  the 
Mediator  developed  the  fact  that  J.  K.  Turner,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has 
been  notorious  as  conducting  a  detective  agency  for  the  last  20  years  in  Ohio 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  spies  to  employers  and  hiring  men  to  break  strikes, 
is  the  main  editor  of  the  Mediator,  with  headquarters  at  Room  608,  Rockefeller 
Building,  in  Cleveland. 

If  you  will  note,  the  Mediator  does  not  bear  the  union  label,  and  some  years 
ago  the  Cleveland  Citizen — the  official  organ  of  the  central  body  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio — made  an  exposure  of  the  J.  K.  Turner  Detective  Agency  and  printed  a 
long  list  of  union  men  and  officials  of  different  unions  that  were  operators 
under  this  company,  and  I  would  suggest  that  you  drop  a  line  to  Mr.  Max 
Hayes,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  for  further  information  concerning  this 
gentleman,  as  he  knows  more  or  less  about  him  and  his  methods.  As  a  leopard 
can  not  change  his  spots,  neither  can  J.  K.  Turner  change  his  manner  of  doing 
business. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

P.  J.  CONLON, 
International   Yiec  President. 

And  another  letter  of  February  9,  1915,  to  Mr.  McGillivray,  as  follows: 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  February  9,  1915. 
Mr.  ARCH  MCGILLIVRAY, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Pursuant  to  my  promise  to  you  to  look  into  the 
career  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Turner,  president  of  the  Square  Deal  Club  and  editor  of  the 
Mediator,  I  beg  to  advise  that  I  have  not  found  out  anything  new  over  that 
which  I  already  knew,  viz,  that  said  J.  K.  Turner  operated  a  detective  bureau 
on  Euclid  Avenue,  in  Cleveland,  for  several  years,  and  made  a  business  of  fur- 
nishing employers  with  operatives,  for  the  purpose  of  spying  on  employees  and 
foremen  as  well,  as  well  as  reporting  the,  proceedings  of  union  meetings  in  the 
year  of  1901. 

Through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Turner's  stenographer,  to  whom  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives was  paying  attention,  quite  a  lot  of  manuscripts  from  Mr.  Turner's 
office  fell  into  our  hands,  and  his  whole  system  of  operation,  together  with  a  list 
of  his  operators  were  exposed  in  the  Cleveland  Citizen,  at  that  time  an  official 
organ  of  organized  labor  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Turner  never  saw  fit  to 
question  the  exposure  or  sue  the  Citizen  for  libel,  thereby  establishing  beyond 
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any  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  exposure  as  made  in  the  Cleveland  Citizen  was 
authentic. 

Among  the  list  of  operators  were  machinists,  blacksmiths,  painters,  carpenters, 
and  in  fact  every  line  of  trade,  most  of  whom  carried  union  cards,  and  who 
were  afterwards  expelled  for  their  duplicity. 

Now,  Mr.  Turner  appears  in  a  new  role  with  the  same  old  crew.  A  few 
weeks  ago  our  business  agent,  William  Jack,  of  Cleveland,  called  on  him  at  his 
office  in  the  Rockefeller  Building  here.  Business  Agent  Jack  frankly  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  learn  about  his  Square  Deal  Club  and  further  told  him 
that  he  was  the  local  business  agent  of  the  machinists,  so  as  to  have  no  sus- 
picions regarding  the  nature  of  his  visit.  Jack  opened  the  ball  by  telling  Turner 
that  on  account  of  his  past  record  of  running  a  scab-herding  detective  agency, 
organized  labor  looked  on  his  scheme  as  one  of  the  many  now  afloat  to  divide 
the  railroad  workers. 

Turner  therefore  pressed  several  buttons  on  his  desk,  and  in  walked  several 
men,  one  a  machinist,  one  a  pattern  maker,  and  another  a  boiler  maker,  and 
so  on  until  eight,  all  told,  appeared,  representing  different  -trades.  Turner  then 
asked  each  one  to  outline  to  Jack  his  idea  of  the  Square  Deal  Club.  Each  one 
in  turn  told  Jack  of  the  get-together  plan,  and  the  peculiar  part  of  it  was  the 
stories  were  almost  identical,  showing  the  lesson  had  been  learned  from  a  text- 
book. 

All  this  merely  indicated  that  Turner  had  just  changed  the  name  of  his  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  same  old  Turner  and  the  same  old  crew  sailing  under  a  different 
banner. 

Now,  if  you  want  further  information  you  may  write  Business  Agent  Jack  or 
Mr.  Max  Hayes,  979  Parkwood  Drive,  N.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  either  of  whom 
are  able  to  give  you  a  line  on  Turner,  but  like  all  men  in  the  same  business  they 
hide  in  a  deep  hole,  and  it  is  hard  to  dig  them  out  in  the  limelight. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

P.  J.  CONLOX, 
Intl.  Vice  President  I.  A.  of  M. 

"  The  functions  assued  by  these  so-called  private  detective  agencies  is  un- 
questionably one  of  Government,  and  should  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
those  in  authority.  Theoretically  the  private  detective  agency  may  be  all  right, 
but  in  actual  practice  we  find  that  these  agencies  do  not  confine  their  operations 
to  the  legitimate  calling  of  detecting  criminals. 

"  In  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  '  skilled  mechanics  and  men  and  women 
detectives  for  any  occupation  or  business '  and  specifically  mentioning  among 
other  things,  '  labor  agitation '  and  of  being  '  prepared  to  furnish  strike 
breakers  and  guards,'  this  establishes  the  fact  that  these  so-called  detective 
agencies  do  not  confine  themselves  to  detecting  crime  and  criminals,  unless  it 
be  considered  a  crime  for  men  and  women  to  organize  for  mutual  protection 
and  advancement,  morally,  physically,  and  mentally.  The  skilled  mechanics 
referred  to  are  usually  members  in  good  standing  in  the  union;  if  not  at  the 
time  of  their  entering  the  service  of  the  detective  agency,  they  become  members 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  they  begin  operations 
by  furnishing  the  agency  with  the  names  of  the  active  members  of  the  union. 
This  class  of  operatives  are  commonly  known  as  '  inside  or  cover-up  men.'  They 
receive  a  salary  anywhere  from  $100  to  $200  per  month  and  expenses,  and  in 
the  agency  are  known  as  operative  number  so-and-so.  Any  operative  who  fails 
to  furnish  the  kind  of  information  wanted  by  the  agency  is  called  to  account, 
given  positive  instructions  containing  a  detailed  statement  of  information  he 
must  furnish,  and  notified  to  return  all  letters  received,  including  the  report 
by  return  mail. 

"  In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the  private  detective  agency,  their  work 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  bear  any  relation  to  crime  or  the  violation  of 
any  law,  unless  it  be  at  the  instigation  of  the  '  detective '  who  originates  the 
proposition,  and  whether  or  not  he  is  successful  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
a  fellow  member  proceeds  to  send  in  a  report  that  the  member  or  members  are 
a  dangerous  lot  of  men.  This  kind  of  work  establishes  his  reputation,  and  he 
becomes  what  is  termed  a  reliable  '  operator.'  The  agency  in  turn  informs-  the 
employer,  and  the  man  or  men  involved,  who  up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  these  spies  in  their  midst  had  always  been  recognized  as  honest,  reliable 
workmen,  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  employer  and  the  uninitiated,  dangerous  and 
undesirable  employees.  These  agencies  claim  that  a  'few  dollars  intelligently 
expended  for  detective  service  may  save  thousands  later.'  whereas  in  our  opin- 
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ion  the  actual  cause  of  many  strikes  that  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands, and  in  some  cases  millions  of  dollars,  can  be  traced  directly  to  them 

'  Labor  disputes  form  one  of  the  principal  assets  of  this  organized  band  of 
trouble  makers,  grafters,  and  crooks,  incorporated  under  the  name  of  '  detective 
agencies.' 

"These  agencies  have  not  accomplished  anything  that  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  the  Government  itself ;  on  the  other  hand  they  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  actually  constitute  a  menace  to  the  industrial  peace  of  the  Nation, 
[f  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  now  being  spent  by  employers  in  this 
manner  were  intelligently  applied  in  improving  the  conditions  of  employment  of 
their  employees,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  much  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained, and  most  of  these  so-called  detective  agencies  would  be  compelled  to  go 
out  of  business  if  the  employers  of  labor  withdrew  their  patronage.  We  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  legitimate  detective  force  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  and  maintained  by  the  Government,  but  not  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Government  for  personal  gain." 

CHICAGO   &  EASTERN   ILLINOIS   BONUS    SYSTEM. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO,  December  11,  191Jh 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

5  and  6  Ohio  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Relative  to  the  matter  of  the  bonus  system  of  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  Railroad,  we  herewith  inclose  you  letter  from  Attorney  Lyford, 
general  counsel  for  the  receivers,  under  date  of  December  8,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  the  bonus  system,  which  statement  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Epler,  who 
is  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  for  this  company. 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much,  if,  at  your  convenience,  you  would  write 
us,  giving  us  the  benefit  of  any  suggestions  that  you  care  to  make  concerning 
this  statement. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

MtJLHOLLAND  &  HARTMAN. 

[William  J.  Jackson  and  Edwin  W.  Winter,  receivers  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  ; 
W.  H.  Lyford,  general  counsel.] 

714  McCoRMicK  BUILDING, 

Chicago,  December  8,  191%. 
Mr.  CHARLES  HARTMAN, 

The  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

DEAR  MR.  HARTMAX  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  statement  of  the 
bonus  system,  our  Mr.  Epler  has  prepared  such  a  statement,  and  I  give  you 
below  a  copy  thereof. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Epler. 

"  The  bonus  system  is  a  method  of  paying  a  workman  a  premium  over  and 
above  his  regular  wages  for  performing  or  completing  an  operation  in  a  time, 
either  closely  approaching  to  or  less  than  a  definite  and  predetermined  stand- 
ard time  for  performing  the  operation.  The  operation  is  closely  studied  in  all 
its  details  while  watching  the  workman 'perform  it,  and  from  this  study,  after 
eliminating  all  unnecessary  movements  and  lost  time,  and  instituting  improved 
methods  in  doing  the  work,  a  definite  or  so-called  standard  time  is  set  for  per- 
forming the  operation.  The  relation  that  this  standard  time  bears  to  the  actual 
time  which  the  workman  takes  to  perform  the  operation  determines  his  effi- 
ciency, and  from  his  efficiency  his  extra  wages  or  bonus  are  determined  on  a 
fixed  percentage  basis. 

"  Bonus  is  paid  to  the  workman  for  all  efficiency  in  excess  of  66f  per  cent, 
the  percentage  increasing  as  the  time  taken  to  perform  the  work  decreases. 
This  bonus  or  premium  payment  is  a  percentage  of  the"  wages  earned  or  paid 
for  the  actual  time  the  man  is  working ;  thus,  if  the  standard  time  for  an  oper- 
ation is  one  hour,  the  workman's  wages  30  cents  per  hour,  and  he  performs  the 
operation  in  one  hour,  he  receives  his  wages  (30  cents)  and  an  additional  pre- 
mium of  20  per  cent  (which  is  the  fixed  percentage  at  100  per  cent  efficiency) 
of  his  hourly  rate,  or  30  cents,  this  giving  him  a  premium  of  6  per  cent  (cents) 
for  performing  the  work  in  the  standard  time.  If  he  performs  the  operation 
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in  an  hour  and  a  half,  no  bonus  or  premium  is  paid.  He  is,  however,  paid  his 
regular  wages  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour  for  the  hour  and  a  half,  or  45 
cents.  If  he  performs  the  operation  in  any  period  of  time  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half,  his  efficiency,  of  course,  increases,  and  he  gets  the  percentage  of  his 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


Pfci  cent  eHlcieiicy. 

Bonus, 
per  cent 
of  wages. 

Per  cent  efficiency. 

Bonus, 
per  cent 
of  wages. 

Per  cent  efficiency. 

Bonus, 
per  cent 
of  wages. 

6f>  7 

0  00 

75  0 

1  30 

83  5 

5  25 

67  0 

.01 

75.5  

1.45 

84.0    

5  55 

67  5 

02 

76.0 

1.60 

84.5 

5  90 

68  0 

04 

76  5 

1  80 

85  0 

6  25 

68  5 

07 

77.  0.  . 

2.00 

85.5 

6  60 

69  0 

.10 

77.5  

2.20 

86.0  

6.95 

69  5 

.15 

78.0    .  . 

2.40 

86.5    . 

7  30 

70  0 

20 

78  5 

2  60 

87  0 

7  65 

70  5 

.25 

79.0      .                

2.80 

87'.  5    . 

8.00 

71.  0         

.35 

79.5  

3.05 

88.0  

8.40 

71  5 

.45 

80.  0    ... 

3.30 

88.5 

8.80 

72.  0    

.55 

80.5  

3.35 

89.0  

9.20 

72  5 

.65 

81.0    ....          

3.80 

89.5      

9.60 

73  0 

75 

81  5 

4  05 

90  0 

10  0 

73  5 

.85 

82.0  

4.35 

90.5    .... 

10.5 

74  0 

1  00 

82  5 

4  65 

91.0 

11.0 

74.5      

1.15 

83.0  

4.95 

"  In  this  table  you  will  note  the  percentage  of  his  wages  paid  as  bonus  in- 
creases rapidly  until  90  per  cent  efficiency  is  reached,  after  which  point  each 
per  cent  increase  in  efficiency  increases  the  percentage  of  wages  paid  as  bonus 
1  per  cent. 

"  In  handling  the  bonus,  description  of  the  method  used  in  freight-car  repairs 
is  typical.  When  the  car  requiring  repairs  comes  on  the  repair  track  it  is 
inspected  by  a  man  appointed  to  that  duty.  He  records  on  a  card  all  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  The  timekeeper  takes  this  card  and  opposite  each  operation 
of  repairs  that  is  to  be  made  marks  the  standard  hours  set  for  performing  it. 
This  card  is  then  tacked  on  the  car.  It  serves  two  purposes — first,  notify  the 
workman  that  repairs  are  needed,  and,  second,  to  show  him  the  standard  time 
for  performing  the  work.  The  workman  signs  the  card  and  notes  thereon  the 
time  that  he  starts  to  work  on  the  car.  When  the  work  is  completed  he  also 
notes  the  time  of  completion.  The  difference  between  the  starting  and  finish- 
ing time,  of  course,  gives  him  the  total  time  that  he  has  worked  on  the  car.  A 
comparison  of  the  time  that  he  has  worked  on  the  car  with  the  standard  time 
to  perform  the  work  gives  him  his  efficiency. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  workmen  are  notified  by  the  timekeeper  after  the  car 
is  finished  of  the  time  that  they  consumed  in  repairing  the  car,  the  standard 
time  for  doing  the  work,  and  their  efficiency  in  performing  same.  The  work- 
men, by  retaining  these  notices,  have  a  check  against  the  amounts  paid  them 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  from  these  can  calculate  their  earnings  and 
premium.  However,  bonus  is  not  calculated  on  each  individual  car,  but  is 
calculated  at  the  end  of  each  pay-roll  period.  The  total  hours  worked  by  the 
men  and  the  total  hours  of  standard  time  are  used  to  determine  their  efficiency, 
and  from  this  average  efficiency  their  premium  for  the  period  is  calculated. 
Thus,  a  workman  working  a  period  of  2  weeks  at  9  hours  per  day,  with  the 
wage  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour,  would  be  paid  for  the  12  days'  period  a  regular 
rate  of  $27.  If,  during  this  period,  he  had  secured  108  hours  of  standard  time 
he  would  be  paid  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent  of  the  $27,  or  a  premium  of  $5.40.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  only  accumulated  97.2  hours  of  standard  time,  he 
would  have  been  working  at  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent,  and  would  be  paid  10 
per  cent  of  his  regular  wages  as  a  bonus,  or  $2.70.  Again,  and  as  is  the  average 
condition,  had  he  accumulated  more  standard  hours  than  he  actually  worked 
his  bonus  or  premium  payment  would  be  larger.  For  instance,  had  he  accumu- 
lated 118  standard  hours,  his  efficiency  would  be  110  per  cent,  and  he  would 
be  paid  a  premium  of  30  per  cent  of  his  wages  as  bpnus,  or  $8.10. 

"  The  advantages  to  the  workmen  of  the  bonus  plan  over  the  piecework  sys- 
tem are: 

"  The  guaranteed  day  rate,  which  fixes  the  minimum  wage  and  one  which 
the  workman  agreed  upon  when  he  secured  employment. 
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"  It  furnishes  for  him  the  full  advantage  of  any  increase  that  he  may  be 
given  in  his  regular  rate,  while  with  piecework  the  price  is  the  same  for  all, 
regardless  of  their  hourly  rate.  Quite  frequently  skilled  workmen  have  to  per- 
form certain  operations  in  connection  with  their  regular  duties  that  are  usually 
assigned  to  less  skilled  workmen,  and  under  piecework  the  price  is  made  for 
the  less  skilled  and  lesser  paid  class  of  workmen,  with  the  result  that  the 
higher  paid  workman  loses  the  advantage  of  his  higher  rate.  With  the  bonus, 
it  being  on  a  time-limit  plan,  he  is  paid  a  premium  on  his  regular  rate,  based 
on  the  time  he  takes  to  perform  the  operation. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"(Signed)  W.  H.  LYFOKD." 

[In  re  to  bonus  system,  C.  &  E.  I.  Ry.] 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  15,  191}. 
Messrs.  MTJLHOLLAND  &  HAKTMAN, 

Suite  1311-17,  the  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  Replying  to  your  favor  dated  the  llth  instant,  in  which  you 
inclosed  a  statement  on  the  bonus  system  prepared  by  Mr.  Epler,  Supt.  of  M.  P. 
of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  Ry. 

I  am  herewith  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  .John  P. 
Frey,  which  I  believe  will  furnish  you  with  a  splendid  argument  against  the 
bonus  system.  I  am  also  giving  you  a  brief  statement  of  my  views  on  the 
subject. 

In  Mr.  Epler's  statement  you  will  note  that  he  has  entirely  evaded  one  of 
the  most  essential  features  in  dealing  with  the  employment  of  workmen.  His 
statement  contains  absolutely  no  reference  to  the  right  of  the  workman  to 
collective  bargaining.  Mr.  Epler  is  already  on  record  as  saying  that  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  agreement  had  been  violated  in  introducing  the  bonus 
system.  Yet  this  agreement,  such  as  it  is,  represented  collective  bargaining 
and  the  right  of  the  employees  to  be  represented  by  duly  authorized  committee- 
men  in  all  matters  relating  to  conditions  of  employment,  hours  of  labor,  rates 
of  pay,  etc.,  without  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  we  immediately  place 
the  workman  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

According  to  Mr.  Epler's  o\vn  statement  in  the  first  paragraph,  "  The  bonus 
system  is  a  method  of  paying  a  workman  a  premium  over  and  above  his  regular 
wages."  In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  he  states,  "  The  guaranteed  day 
rate  which  fixes  the  minimum  wage  and  one  which  the  workman  agreed  upon 
when  he  secured  employment."  These  two  excerpts  indicate  very  clearly  that 
Mr.  Epler  has  in  mind  not  only  the  right  to  employ  an  individual  workman  at 
a  wage  which  appears  to  be  one  of  mutual  agreement,  while  in  reality  it  repre- 
sents an  employment  based  upon  the  lowest  bid  submitted  by  the  workman  who 
desires  to  connect  himself  with  a  job,  and  whose  bid  must  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  be  more  or  less  determined  by  the  necessity  for  employment  with 
which  the  individual  workman  is  confronted,  but  he  goes  even  further  than  this; 
he  has  in  reserve  still  another  method  of  controlling  the  wage  of  the  work- 
man, after  the  jobless  man  has  set  a  minimum  hourly  rate  for  his  services,  as 
outlined  above,  believing  that  he  can  in  a  measure  overcome  this  low  hourly 
rate  by  earning  a  bonus,  he  finds  the  employer  regulating  the  bonus  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  him  absolutely  at  their  mercy  as  an  individual,  and  having  no  voice 
in  the  setting  of  the  bonus  he  again  becomes  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
competing  with  not  only  a  condition  he  has  had  no  voice  in  establishing  but  is 
forced  to  accept  a  bonus  rate  that  has  been  established  by  the  employer,  who 
has  used  every  available  means  to  ascertain,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, what  can  be  done  by  the  best  and  swiftest  workmen,  the  system  of  eliminat- 
ing all  unnecessary  movements  or  operations  leaves  nothing  to  chance  in  so  far 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  can  be  performed  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions by  specially  selected  workmen  is  concerned.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Epler 
injects  a  very  innocent-looking  proposition  in  the  following  words :  "  How- 
ever, bonus  is  not  calculated  on  each  individual  car,  but  is  calculated  at  the  end 
of  each  pay-roll  period,"  which  means  still  another  method  of  holding  the  work- 
man to  the  minimum  hourly  rate. 

For  illustration :  A  workman  may,  if  furnished  steady  work  for  the  first  week 
of  his  two-week  pay-roll  period,  be  able  to  earn  a  bonus  of  20  or  30  per  cent, 
but  in  the  second  week  he  is  compelled  to  wait  for  either  work  or  materials 
or  work  on  the  low  hourly  rate,  and  this  reduces  his  bonus  in  proportion  to  his 
average  performance  for  the  entire  pay-roll  period. 
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These  efficiency  systems  lack  one  essential  feature  of  equity,  the  workman 
does  not  share  an  increase  in  his  earnings  in  proportion  to  the  increased  output. 
The  employer  assumes  that  in  purchasing  a  machine,  or  introducing  any  other 
method  that  will  increase  the  output  per  man  employed,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
full  benefit  thereof,  the  proof  of  which  is  in  evidence,  by  noting  the  earnings 
of  the  men,  as  compared  with  the  output  before  and  after  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  and  methods  of  performing  the  work. 

The  efficiency  experts  admit  that  their  system  does  not  take  into  account 
or  make  any  provision  for  the  workman  whose  days  of  usefulness  are  numbered 
by  his  ability  to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency  required,  and  this  standard 
time  is,  according  to  Mr.  Epler's  own  statement  determined  by  "  closely  studying 
each  operation  in  all  its  details,  after  eliminating  all  unnecessary  movements 
and  lost  time  and  instituting  improved  methods  in  doing  the  work,  a  definite 
or  so-called  standard  time  is  set  for  performing  the  operation."  Under  such  a 
system  it  is  readily  seen  that  only  workmen  capable  of  maintaining  the  pace 
set  are  considered  desirable  employees,  and  just  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fall 
below  the  standard  set  they  are  cast  upon  the  scrap  heap,  and  once  it  is  estab- 
lished that  they  can  not  keep  up  the  pace  no  other  employer  wants  them.  As 
one  evidence  of  the  result  of  this  system,  and  its  effect  on  the  workman,  we  now 
find  many  employers  who  will  not  employ  men  after  they  have  reached  the 
age  of  40,  and  in  some  instances  as  low  as  35,  while  others  set  the  age  limit  at  45. 

In  addition  to  this,  efficiency  experts  maintain  that  their  system  does  not 
recognize  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  without  which  the  workmen  are 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  not  only  the  employer,  but  every  subordinate  official 
from  the  lead  or  gang  foreman  to  the  superintendent  and  manager.  The  recog- 
nition and  establishment  of  this  system  means  slavery  in  its  most  abject  form, 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  that  of  the  chattel  slave,  because  as  a  chattel 
slave  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  see  that  these  slaves  were  properly 
fed  and  housed;  to  do  otherwise  meant  a  property  loss,  whereas  under  this 
other  system  the  employer  has  no  interest  in  the  workman  other  than  his 
ability  to  perform  the  service  exacted,  and  when  he  fails  in  this  he  is  cast  out 
and  another  secured  to  take  his  place. 

Labor  unions  are  not  opposed  to  any  system  which  means  greater  produc- 
tion, provided  the  interests  of  the  workman  are  safeguarded  and  he  becomes  a 
beneficiary  in  proportion  to  the  results  obtained. 

We  demand  that  our  inherent  rights  as  human  beings  be  not  abridged,  and  in 
the  name  of  humanity  we  shall  never  willingly  accept  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment any  system  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  and  which  further  increases  the  existing  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
the  wealth  produced. 

I  have  not  had  the  time  to  go  into  details  p.s  fully  as  I  would  like  to,  but 
trust  these  few  statements  will  in  a  measure  be  of  some  service  in  explaining 
our  position. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  O.  WHARTON,  President. 

In  line  with  that  policy,  we  desire  to  introduce  here  the  form  of  application 
blank  that  has  recently  been  introduced  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
system,  which  I  believe  is  in  line  with  our  general  contention  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  systems  lead  to  the  physical  examination  and  other  systems 
that  are  introduced  in  the  line  of  efficiency  that  has  a  tendency  and  shows  the 
evil  and  final  results  of  these  systems  if  they  are  not  properly  controlled. 

This  is  a  form  of  blank  which  I  will  read  just  briefly — the  important  features 
connected  therewith. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WHARTON  (reading).  "There  are  three  ways  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  service :  1.  Employ  a  better  class  of  men.  2.  Discharge  the  vicious  and 
incompetent.  3.  Educate  those  kept. 

"  So  far  as  possible  men  should  be  employed  from  those  living  along  the  line 
of  the  road.  Their  normal  character,  physical  fitness,  mental  capacity,  and  past 
record  should  be  rigidly  examined/' 

And  emphasized  in  heavy  type :  "  Only  the  best  should  be  employed." 

It  provides  for  the  signer  of  this  application  as  follows : 

"  DEAR  SIB  :  I  hereby  apply  for  a  situation  as  —  — ,  or  in  such  other  service 
or  employment  as  may  be  necessary  or  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  com- 
pany, or  my  superior  officers,  and,  if  accepted,  agree  to  observe  all  the  rules 
and  regulations,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  conduct 
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myself  properly  whether  on  or  off  duty,  to  perform  my  duties  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  in  the  event  of  my  leaving  the  service  from  any  cause,  I  hereby 
authorize  the  company  and  its  officers  to  answer  any  and  all  inquiries  as  to  my 
conduct  find  qualifications  while  in  such  service  and,  so  far  as  they  may  know, 
the  cause  of  my  leaving  the  same." 

Then  it  asks  to  give  the  state,  height,  weight,  color  of  hair,  color  of  eyes, 
general  health,  education  (number  of  years  spent  in  school)  ;  name  of  wife 
(if  married);  residence;  name  of  father  (if  living);  name  of  mother  (if 
living)  ;  names  and  ages  of  children  (if  any)  ;  names  and  addresses  of  nearest 
relatives  (if  no  family  or  parents  living). 

Previous  railroad  experience    (past  three  years). 

Cause  for  leaving  last  situation  (explain  fully). 

Previous  service  with  this  company  (if  any). 

Have  you  any  physical  ailments  or  defects,  such  as  lameness,  deafness,  color- 
blindness, or  shortsightedness?  (Each  quetion  should  be  specifically  answered.) 

Are  you  habitually  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  do  you 
promise  you  will  not  become  so  while  in  the  employ  of  this  company? 

The  following  persons  will  certify  to  my  good  character  : 

There  are  spaces  after  each  one  of  those  to  be  filled  in. 

"  1  accept  employment  with  the  full  understanding  that  if  my  references  or 
services  do  not  prove  satisfactory  I  will  not  be  retained  in  the  service." 

A  place  for  signature  and  a  place  for  witness. 

"  Application  approved  for  employment  as  -       — . 

"  NOTE. — This  application  must  be  filled  out  by  applicant  in  presence  of  and 
witnessed  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  applicant  is  to  be  em- 
ployed." 

That  application  would  place  the  workman  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
employer  if  for  any  cause  he  might  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  or  relieve  him  from 
service  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Is  that  application  generally  used  on  the  one  road 
you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  That  is  a  type.  It  is  very  similar.  We  have  here  another; 
this  case  which  has  come  to  our  notice  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  addressed 
to  myself  at  St.  Louis,  dated  April  2: 

"  We  have  a  change  of  officials  and  the  applications  of  employees  to  date  have 
been  misplaced  or  destroyed.  The  new  general  manager  requests  all  employees 
to  make  new  applications,  giving  personal  history  and  places  of  employment  for 
five  years  previous  to  working  for  the  F.  S.  &  W.  Advise  by  wire. 

"  D.    E.    WlNFKEE." 

This  is  simply  a  typical  case  of  following  out  that  same  line  on  another  road. 

Scientific  management  and  efficiency  systems,  the  railroads  have  quite  gen- 
erally agitated  for,  and,  in  some  instances,  forced  the  men  to  accept  condi- 
tions that  we  feel  safe  in  saying  are  detrimental  to  the  men,  the  railroads, 
the  public,  and  the  human  family  in  its  entirety. 

The  following  article  expresses  our  views,  and  in  our  opinion  clearly  points 
out  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  so-called  scientific  management  and  efficiency 
methods.  We  have,  I  think,  a  splendid  analysis  of  the  system — efficiency — 
analyzed  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  well  qualified  in  every  respect,  which 
I  would  like  to  have  injected  into  the  proceedings,  by  John  P.  Frey,  editor 
of  the  International  Holders'  Journal — of  the  International  Holders'  Union 
Journal,  as  follows  [reading] : 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF   SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  TO  LABOE. 
By  John  P.  Frey. 

Address  by  the  editor  of  the  International  Holders'  Journal  before  the  West- 
ern Economic  Society,  Chicago,  March  14,  1913: 

The  problems  identified  with  the  development  of  our  industries  will  un- 
doubtedly be  viewed  and  analyzed  from  as  many  conflicting  angles  as  there 
are  classes  in  the  community.  The  manufacturer,  the  business  man,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  and  the  workingman,  each  will  have  a  different  viewpoint; 
each  will  reach  a  decision  influenced,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  his  own 
self-interest.  The  final  solution  will  be  found,  not  in  the  dictum  of  any  one 
of  these  classes,  but  in  the  equitable  and  harmonious  combination  of  every 
one  of  them.  I  admit,  beforehand,  the  difficulty  of  securing  such  harmony, 
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but  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  an  exchange  of  views  and  their  unbiased 
consideration  and  discussion  by  an  assemblage  of  this  kind  will  go  far  to 
promote  it. 

It  is  as  a  member  of  a  trade-union  composed  of  skilled  mechanics  that  I  am 
endeavoring  to  examine  and  analyze  "  scientific  management "  in  its  relation 
to  labor. 

That  system  for  the  increasing  of  production,  popularly  called  scientific  man- 
agement, is  a  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  wage  earner  and  the  in- 
dustries of  our  country  to  warrant  the  careful  examination  of  all  thoughtful 
men;  for,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  production,  it  involves  the  workman's 
standard  of  mechanical  efficiency,  his  physical  welfare,  and  his  social  status. 

If  scientific  management  in  its  final  analysis  fails  to  increase  the  workman's 
earnings,  develop  his  mechanical  ability,  lengthen  his  period  of  usefulness, 
elevate  his  standard  of  living,  and  distribute  in  an  equitable  manner,  between 
capital  and  labor,  the  gains  from  increased  productiveness,  it  has  failed  to 
deserve  the  title  conferred  upon  it. 

With  the  object  of  avoiding  any  confusion  of  terminology  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject,  the  following  definition  is  submitted : 

By  scientific  management  we  have  in  mind  those  methods  for  increasing 
production  which  have  been  advocated  within  very  recent  years  by  several 
gentlemen  who  are  recognized  as  among  the  most  prominent  advocates  and 
exponents  of  systems  for  the  standardization,  systematization,  planning,  and 
routing  of  work  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  in  offices,  the  grouping 
and  operating  of  machines  to  their  greatest  efficiency,  coupled  with  time  studies 
of  manual  movements,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  motions  by  employees 
while  at  work  and  their  stimulation  to  greater  effort  of  piecework,  bonus, 
task,  differential,  premium,  and  other  systems,  rather  than  by  a  daily-wage 
rate. 

Any  system  which  will  lower  the  cost  of  production  by  elminating  ineffi- 
cient management  or  unnecessary  labor  through  the  adoption  of  more  practi- 
cal methods  of  operation  should  be  welcomed  and  encouraged,  for  inefficiency 
in  any  form  can  only  result  in  placing  a  needless  burden  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  to  the  extent  that  it  exists  retard  in  inverse  ratio  the  progress  of 
industry  and  the  production  of  wealth.  Whether  it  is  in  the  machine  or  the 
workman  himself,  all  motions  Which  do  not  accomplish  definite  and  practical 
results,  all  unnecessary  movements  result  only  in  wasted  energy,  and  wasted 
energy  is  a  dead  loss.  With  any  system  which  will  eliminate  useless  labor  the 
American  trade-union  movement  will  be  found  in  full  accord. 

From  an  examination  of  scientific  management  as  presented  in  the  books 
prepared  upon  the  subject  by  some  of  its  best-known  advocates  and  exponents, 
it  would  appear  that  it  aims  to  secure  greater  production  from  machinery 
and  workmen : 

(a)  By  systematizing,  standardizing,  and  overseeing  all  work,  by  speed,  re- 
pair, inspector  and  gang  bosses,  or  functional  foremen  and  overforemen. 

(&)  By  having  time  studies  made  by  experts  with  split-second  watches  in 
hand,  with  which  to  note  the  time  consumed  in  performing  each  motion  made 
in  connection  with  the  work. 

(c)  By  having  studies  made  with  the  object  of  eliminating  all  useless  motions, 
so  that  production  can  be  increased. 

(d)  By  having  the  time  to  perform  a  given  piece  of  work  determined  by  an 
expert  from  the  records  secured. 

(e)  By  the  minute  subdivision  and  specialization  of  the  work,  and  the  em- 
ployment, to  the  largest  degree  possible,  of  laborers  trained  to  work  under  the 
system  of  subdivision  and  specialization,  rather  than  the  employment  of  skilled 
mechanics. 

(/)  By  the  payment  of  a  bonus  or  premium  to  workmen  for  measuring  up 
their  day's  work  to  the  task  set,  and  the  payment  of  similar  inducements  to  the 
foremen  and  overforemen  for  maintaining  the  quantity  of  production  of  the 
gangs  of  workmen  or  the  departments  under  their  charge. 

As  presented  in  the  works  upon  the  subject,  scientific  management  as  ap- 
plied to  workmen  moves  with  the  smoothness  of  a  well-oiled  and  perfected 
machine,  in  which  each  one  performs  his  part  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mechani- 
cally and  mathematically  perfect  tooth  on  a  gear  wheel,  when  it  meshes  with 
the  teeth  of  another  wheel  in  transmitting  power.  But  whether  this  system  in 
every-day  practice  accomplishes  with  workmen  what  it  seems  to  accomplish 
with  them  in  books  is  a  question  which  we  desire  to  investigate. 
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Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  scientific  manage- 
ment of  labor,  there  is  one  fact  which  is  deserving  of  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion.  The  American  workmen,  as  verified  by  the  great  mass 
of  statistics  upon  the  subject,  produce  more  within  a  given  time  than  the  work- 
men of  any  other  country.  He  has  no  equal  as  a  producer;  this  being  due 
partly  to  his  mental  and  physical  alertness  and  ambition,  and  partly  to  the 
various  systems  of  specializing  and  speeding  up  which  were  well  developed 
before  scientific  management  was  brought  forward  as  an  industrial  stimulant. 
That  he  has  worked  under  such  high  pressure  as  to  prematurely  age  him  has 
been  well  demonstrated  by  the  policy  of  many  corporations  to  hire  no  workmen 
over  40  years  of  age  or  when  their  hair  is  tinged  with  gray. 

High  tension  and  intensity  of  application  have  become  a  marked  feature  of 
our  industries.  Machinery  is  operated  to  its  physical  limit,  and  when  worn 
out  is  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap;  workmen,  likewise,  are  expected  to  work  to 
their  physical  limit,  and  like  the  worn-out  machines  they,  too,  are  liable  to  find 
themselves  in  the  industrial  scrap  heap  when  there  should  still  be  years  of 
effective  labor  in  their  minds  and  bodies.  As  illustrating  this  tendency  in  our 
American  methods  of  production  there  is  the  illuminating  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  Harrah,  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  before  the  congressional  Committee  on 
Labor,  March  1,  1900,  a  portion  of  the  committee's  record  for  that  date  giving 
questions  and  answers  [reading] : 

"  Mr.  GKAHAM.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  you  thought  that  you  could  put 
your  machines  so  as  to  accomplish  getting  out  more  work  in  8  hours  than  you 
can  now  in  10? 

"Mr.  HABEAH.  No;  the  machines  are  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity  now. 

"  Mr.  GKAHAM.  You  would  have  to  get  some  kind  of  improved  machinery  ? 

"  Mr.  HARRAH.  We  have  the  most  improved  kind  of  machinery  now ;  but  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  run  a  machine  to  break.  For  instance,  the  life  of  a  hammer 
bar  may  be  two  years.  If  that  hammer  bar  does  not  break  within  two  years, 
I  go  for  the  forge  master,  because  I  know  he  is  not  getting  the  work  he  ought 
to  out  of  the  forge.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  machine  shop.  If  a  lathe,  the 
natural  life  of  which  might  be  two  years,  does  not  break  down  before  that,  I 
would  go  to  the  engineer  in  charge. 

'"Mr.  GRAHAM.  Everything  is  run  to  its  full  capacity  now? 

"Mr.  HARRAH.  Absolutely.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  absolutely  no  regard  for  ma- 
chinery or  men." 

The  Midvale  Steel  Co.  is  one  of  the  plants  where  scientific  management  was 
first  applied  by  one  of  its  leading  exponents. 

Instead  of  burdening  this  paper  with  additional  evidences  indicating  the 
intensity  of  labor  in  this  country,  the  impressions  of  two  of  the  world's  greatest 
thinkers  as  to  its  effects  will  be  submitted. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  that  eminent  philos- 
opher, Herbert  Spencer,  after  noting  the  intensity  with  which  our  toilers  wero 
working,  declared  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  preach  and  practice  "  The 
gospel  of  relaxation."  Last  year  another  famous  British  scientist,  Sir  Thomas 
Oliver,  visited  our  shores.  After  attending  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  at  Wash- 
ington he  visited  a  number  of  our  industrial  centers,  expressing  some  of  his 
impressions  later  on,  in  part  as  follows : 

"  Generally  speaking,  work  is  rushed  too  much  and  life  is  lived  at  too  high 
pressure  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  for  either.  Work  and  the 
love  of  work  for  the  monetary  gain  it  brings  are  more  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
cans than  of  most  other  people,  and  yet  what  is  the  gain  if  life  is  shortened  by 
the  strain  imposed  upon  it  in  trying  to  obtain  these?  A  nation  whose  work- 
men are  old  at  40  is  certainly  not  only  not  rich  in  men,  but  it  is  not  doing  its 
best  for  them." 

That  the  American  workmen  are  now  working  at  higher  speed  and  producing 
more  within  a  given  time  than  the  workmen  of  any  other  country  we  are  con- 
fident can  not  be  successfully  questioned. 

With  these  brief  preliminary  thoughts,  we  may  proceed  to  more  carefully 
examine  scientific  management  in  its  relation  to  labor,  as  its  influence  and  effect 
upon  labor  are  of  more  importance  than  any  other  feature  it  may  possess. 

While  scientific  management  in  some  of  its  phases  has  entered  into  the  most 
minute  details,  on  some  important  factors  connected  with  production  it  touches 
but  lightly  and  indefinitely,  while  other  equally  important  ones  are  practically 
ignored. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  its  attitude  toward  workmen,  the  flesh-and-blood 
human  beings  who  are  to  be  developed  into  semiautomatic  attachments  to  ma- 
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chines  or  rigid  and  inflexible  forms  of  directing  production  if  one  feature  of 
this  system  is  to  be  applied. 

The  efficiency  of  a  workman  is  not  to  be  determined  solely  by  his  ability  to 
continuously  feed  and  operate  a  machine  or  perform  some  other  task  with  a 
never-changing  motion  at  high  speed,  acquired  as  the  result  of  time  and  motion 
studies  by  those  who  may  be  employed  as  experts  in  this  work.  To  a  very 
large  extent  his  efficiency  wrill  depend  upon  his  alertness  of  mind  and  physical 
responsiveness,  and  his  ability  to  maintain  both  under  the.  numbing  influence 
of  his  monotonous  task. 

During  recent  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a  convention  of  employers  but 
that  papers  are  read  which  bewail  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  mechanics 
and  proposing  plans  by  which  mechanical  knowledge  among  workmen  may  be 
increased. 

Trade-unions  have  been  unjustly  accused  on  the  one  hand  of  preventing 
apprenticeship,  while  on  the  other,  and  in  contradiction  of  that  charge,  an  effort 
is  made  to  discover  the  reasons  why  the  boys  and  the  rising  generation  seem 
unwilling  to  apprentice  themselves  in  trades.  So  strong'  is  this  disinclination 
on  their  part  that  during  the  past  decade  the  wages  paid  to  apprentices  have 
been  practically  doubled,  and  yet  in  many  industries  it  is  most  difficult  to  se- 
cure or  retain  apprentices.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  intense  specialization  and 
subdivision  of  work  as  developed  in  our  American  system  of  production  is  the 
most  prominent  cause,  for  the  boys  and  their  parents  have  come  to  believe 
that  apprenticeship  in  most  cases  does  not  mean  the  development  of  mechanics, 
but  rather  the  production  of  specialists  skilled  only  in  some  simple  subdivision 
into  which  the  method  of  production  has  been  developed,  and  unable  because 
of  their  lack  of  mechanical  and  manunl  skill  to  hold  their  own  as  journeymen 
mechanics  on  the  termination  of  apprenticeship. 

In  Germany,  that  country  which  to-day  stands  out  so  prominently  as  a  hind 
where  all-embracing  scientific  methods  are  applied,  the  workmen  have  reached 
a  degree  of  efficiency  which  makes  them  the  peers  in  mechanical  ability  of 
those  of  any  other  nation,  and  this  efficiency  on  their  part  is  the  result  of  the 
broad  and  thoroughgoing  mechanical  and  theoretical  education  which  they  are 
given  as  apprentices,  and  the  opportunities  which  are  afforded  to  them  after- 
wards as  mechanics  to  become  familiar  with  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice 
required  in  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Through  their  cooperative  courses,  in  which  the  coming  generation  of  engi- 
neers are  being  educated,  our  leading  universities  are  recognizing  the  principle 
that  theoretical  knowledge  must  be  supplemented  by  practical  experience  in  the 
industries  during  the  course  of  study,  if  the  highest  efficiency  is  to  be  attained. 
And  likewise  the  manufacturing  establishments  are  learning  that  well-equipped 
superintendents  and  foremen  can  not  secure  satisfactory  results  from  workmen 
deficient  in  mechanical  skill  and  knowledge. 

Advocates  of  scientific  management  will  contend  that  it  is  not  their  intention 
to  speed  the  workman  to  his  extreme  physical  limit,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  by 
quoting  detached  expressions  from  their  works  on  the  subject,  to  give  a  color  of 
truth  to  this  contention ;  but  no  practical  man  acquainted  with  the  methods  of 
production  and  the  influences  which  emanate  from  the  management  of  a  cor- 
poration through  the  superintendent,  foremen,  and  subforemen  to  the  work- 
men, to  stimulate  their  productivity,  will  fail  to  realize  that,  even  though  the 
system  of  scientific  management  with  its  time  studies,  its  precise  form  of 
organization,  and  its  premiums  and  bonuses  to  workmen  and  foremen  for 
quantity  in  production,  was  established  in  any  plant  by  the  best  trained  and 
most  just  experts  and  with  a  proper  care  that,  no  workman  would  be  driven 
to  speedy  physical  exhaustion,  it  must  soon  degenerate  into  a  system  under 
which  each  workman  would  be  forced  to  labor  to  the  physical  breaking  point 
or  drop  out  to  make  room  for  others  whose  vitality  had  not  yet  been  exhausted. 

In  fact,  in  the  well-known  reference  to  the  laborers  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  book  on  shop  management,  says :  "  The  tasks  were  all 
purposely  made  so  severe  that  not  more  than  one  oat  of  five  (perhaps  even  a 
smaller  percentage  than  this)  could  keep  up." 

Perhaps  no  one  has  had  a  greater  opportunity  of  studying  the  effects  of 
various  systems  of  shop  management  on  the  workmen  employed  than  Judge 
Higgins,  president  of  the  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  and  as  his  views  on  this  question  are  most  valuable  in 
connection  with  the  subject  now  being  discussed,  a  few  excerpts  from  a  recent 
decision  which  he  prepared  are  submitted.  The  case  was  one  arising  in  the 
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shoe  industry,  and  those  portions  of  the  decision  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  under  consideration  read : 

"  The  claim  of  the  employees  in  these  proceedings  as  to  apprentices  is,  in  effect, 
that  there  should  be  no  boys  employed  unless  apprenticed  to  learn  some  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  work  of  a  factory ;  that  there  should  be  no  *  improvers ' ; 
that  the  number  even  of  apprentices  should  be  limited  to  one  apprentice  to 
every  four  journeymen;  that  the  wages  should  be  settled  for  each  year  of 
apprenticeship ;  that  the  apprentice  should  be  properly  taught 

"I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  claim  makes,  in  the  main,  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  efficiency.  At  present  all  the  conditions  of  boy  labor  in  this  great 
Australian  industry  tend  in  the  direction  of  inefficiency,  and  as  the  men  trained 
to  make  boots  by  handwork  from  start  to  finish  pass  from  the  trade  there  is 
every  prospect  that  in  place  of  intelligent,  skilled  artisans  the  Commonwealth 
will  have  thousands  of  anemic,  ill-developed,  undertrained  factory  slaves — 
youths  unfitted  for  any  work  but  the  feeding  of  some  one  insatiate  machine — 
youths  prematurely  put  under  the  strain  of  bread  winning  and  soon  to  be 
replaced  by  other  youths  ad  infinitum. 

"  The  employees  want,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  eliminate  improvers,  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  such  a  class  at  all,  to  stop  this  pestilent  manufacture  of 
imperfect  tradesmen.  They  want  to  prevent  capable  workmen  of  average  ca- 
pacity from  being  put  out  of  work  by  men  who  submit  to  work  for  a  smaller 
wage  on  some  ground  of  incapacity,  generally  actual,  sometimes  only  alleged. 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  court,  whose  ideal  is  industrial  peace,  I  feel 
even  more  strongly  than  before  that  the  system  of  improvers  as  it  now  stands  is 
a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  community. 

"Another  point  is  that  the  improver  is  often  kept  exclusively  for  many  years 
to  one  single  machine  of  the  simpler  class,  until  he  becomes  extraordinarily  apt 
to  it.  His  speed  is  an  argument  for  greater  speed  on  the  part  of  those  before 
him  and  behind  him  in  the  team  of  men  and  boys  working  at  some  process.  The 
worker  before  him  must  keep  him  fed  with  stuff ;  the  worker  after  him  must  not 
let  the  stuff  accumulate,  and  the  strain  becomes  intense.  The  specialized  im- 
prover is  often  used  to  force  the  pace.  But  if  the  improver  lose  his  little  frac- 
tion of  a  job,  he  is  useless  for  any  other  job.  To  get  a  similar  job  elsewhere 
he  must  fight.  His  only  weapon  is  to  offer  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages, 
and  inevitably  he  forces  down  the  claims  of  the  journeymen  who  are  looking  for 
work. 

"  But  what  is  the  proper  remedy?  Or,  rather — as  my  functions  are  limited— 
what  is  the  proper  order  of  this  court  to  make  under  the  circumstances?  I  can 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  telling  every  employer  in  the  Commonwealth 
what  he  ought  to  do  in  case  of  every  employee  at  every  stage  on  every  day  of 
his  employment  and  under  all  circumstances.  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
leave  every  employer  free  to  carry  on  his  own  business  on  his  own  system  that 
he  may  make  the  greatest  profit  within  his  reach,  so  long  as  he  does  not  per- 
petuate industrial  trouble  or  endanger  industrial  peace,  and  that  means  so  long 
as  he  satisfies  the  essential  human  needs  of  his  employees  and  does  not  leave 
them  under  a  sense  of  injustice. 

"  In  the  strain  of  competition  the  pressure  on  the  employer  is  often  very  great, 
and  he  ought  to  be  free  to  choose  his  employees  on  their  merits  and  according 
to  his  own  exigencies,  free  to  make  use  of  new  machines,  of  improved  methods, 
of  financial  advantages,  of  advantages  of  locality,  of  superior  knowledge — free, 
in  short,  to  put  the  utmost  pressure  on  anything  and  everything  except  human 
life.  Unless  there  is  to  be  industrial  war  at  every  turn,  human  life  must  not  be 
treated  in  the  game  of  competition  as  if  it  were  a  ball  to  be  kicked.  This,  the 
most  valuable  asset  of  the  State,  must  be  protected,  whatever  else  suffers. 

"  Extreme  specialization  injures  the  boy  in  his  manhood  and  as  a  tradesman, 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  much  industrial  disturbance.  Extreme  specialization  may 
make  the  output  greater  and  cheaper  and  may  at  the  same  time  be  injurious  to 
the  men  and  to  the  public." 

The  human  factor  can  not  be  ignored  in  the  industries.  To-day  the  wage 
earner's  stimulation  to  greater  physical  exertion  has  been  highly  developed 
through  the  constant  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  superintendents  and  fore- 
men. Elaborate  cost  sheets  are  prepared  monthly  by  every  department,  and 
those  showing  the  lowest  cost  for  production  in  similar  departments  are  sent 
to  the  superintendents  of  those  which  show  a  higher  cost,  with  the  polite  re- 
quest :  "  Please  report  to  us  on  the  reasons  why  your  department  shows  a 
higher  cost  for  production  during  the  month  than  Department  A."  Under 
this  stimulus  there  generally  is  but  one  course  pursued,  that  being  to  speed  up 
labor. 
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Under  the  great  concentration  which  has  resulted  in  huge  corporations  the 
former  bond  of  personal  interest  between  employer  and  workmen  has  disap- 
peared ;  neither  now  knows  the  other ;  the  one  is  only  a  number  on  a  brass 
check  or  card ;  and  the  other  may  live  a  thousand  miles  away.  The  one  who 
holds  a  brass  check  is  forced  to  realize  his  position  by  the  treatment  accorded 
him  by  a  foreman  spurred  on  by  the  desire  to  secure  a  bonus  for  the  large 
output  of  his  department  and  by  the  rigid  discipline  to  which  he  must  con- 
form and  the  promptness  with  which  he  is  discharged  for  any  reason. 

Under  present  methods  of  production,  where  thousands  of  workmen  are  em- 
ployed by  a  single  corporation,  it  may  be  difficult  to  reintroduce  the  element  of 
human  sympathy  between  workmen  and  employer,  but  a  truly  scientific  system 
of  management  can  not  overlook  this  most  important  factor  if  it  is  to  endure. 

One  feature  of  scientific  management  which  has  interested  labor  is  its  evi- 
dent opposition  to  collective  bargaining  between  organized  workmen  and  their 
employers.  The  claim  is  practically  made  by  some  of  its  leading  exponents 
that  the  system  can  not  be  successfully  applied  unless  the  huge  corporation 
insists  on  dealing  with  the  workman  as  an  individual,  and  then  of  bringing 
every  possible  pressure,  including  discharge,  upon  him.  A  brief  extract  from 
a  letter,  which  we  were  informed  was  written  by  one  of  the  most  prominent 
exponents  of  scientific  management  to  a  firm  which  had  tried  the  system  for 
six  years  without  success  bears  witness  to  this  fact.  It  reads : 

"  Have  you  tried  the  incisive  plan  of  centering  on  one  man  instead  of  going 
at  the  whole  shooting  match  at  once?  I  think  the  failure  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  patient  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  and  then  to  the  lack  of 
centering  right  onto  a  single  man.  No  workman  can  long  resist  the  help  and 
persuasion  of  five  foremen  over  him.  He  will  either  do  the  work  as  he  is  told 
or  leave." 

The  implication  is  not  difficult  to  grasp.  Where  the  large  corporations  have 
had  a  free  hand  in  centering  their  stimulus  to  activity  upon  the  individual 
workman  and  determining  the  conditions  under  which  workmen  wTill  be  em- 
ployed, they  have  frequently  accomplished  results  which,  while  probably 
showing  increasing  production  per  man,  have  also  developed  conditions  of 
labor  which  have  shocked  the  moral  and  humane  sense  of  the  Nation.  An 
illustration  is  afforded  by  the  iron  and  steel  industry  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  covering  the  month  of  May,  1910, 
indicated  that  29  per  cent  of  the  172,706  workmen  covered  by  the  investigation, 
worked  12  hours  per  day,  7  days  in  the  week — 84  hours  in  all ;  and  that  every 
second  week,  when  the  shifts  changed  from  day  to  night  or  vice  versa,  many 
of  these  workmen  were  forced  to  remain  on  duty  without  relief  for  from  18  to 
24  hours.  Of  these  172,706  men,  who  included  all  unskilled  and  skilled  work- 
men in  the  plants  where  investigations  were  made,  85,812  or  49.69  per  cent, 
received  less  than  18  cents  per  hour. 

Practically  every  abuse,  every  arbitrary  and  unjust  condition  affecting 
workmen  which  has  crept  into  our  industries,  has  only  developed  where  the 
workmen  failed  to  enjoy  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  with  their  employers 
for  the  determination  of  the  wage  rate  and  the  conditions  under  which  labor 
was  to  be  performed. 

The  specialization  and  subdivision  of  work,  which  as  much  as  it  is  possible 
tends  to  make  the  workmen  specialists,  that  is  to  say,  fractional  mechanics, 
whose  knowledge  of  a  trade  or  industry  is  confined  to  but  a  few  simple  oper- 
ations, is  anything  but  a  scientific  method  for  developing  and  maintaining 
the  necessary*  supply  of  mechanics  and  in  this  direction  scientific  management 
seems  to  be  most  eminently  unscientific. 

It  is  unscientific  because  it  does  not  include  an  adequate  system  for  the 
education  of  apprentices  from  which  competent  mechanics  can  be  developed. 

It  is  unscientific  because  it  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the  workmen's 
progress  in  mechanical  knowledge,  but  tends  to  restrict  him  to  the  subdivision 
of  a  specialty,  keeping  him  endlessly  performing  the  same  operation,  disregard- 
ing the  fact  that  this  constant  repetition,  which  in  time  becomes  semiautomatic 
on  the  workman's  part,  through  its  very  monotony  numbs  the  mind  instead  of 
inspiring  it. 

It  is  unscientific  because  if  applied  in  all  of  our  industries  it  would  at  once 
prevent  the  development  of  competent  mechanics,  and  produce  in  their  place 
fractional  mechanics,  who  could  only  work  effectively  under  the  groups  of 
functional  and  superforemen  provided  for  by  the  system. 
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It  is  unsafe,  us  well  as  unscientific,  inasmuch  us  its  tendency  is  toward  the 
production  of  quantity  rather  than  quality.  The  number  of  bricks  which  can 
be  laid  in  a  day  is  one  thing,  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  wall  being  an 
entirely  different  matter.  The  number  of  steel  rails  which  can  be  run  through 
the  rolls  in  a  day  may  be  an  interesting  item  in  the  matter  of  production,  but 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  public  is  the  ability  of  these  rails  to  stand  the 
burden  of  traffic,  instead  of  breaking  under  strain  they  should  have  been  able 
to  stand,  and  ditching  the  train  with  its  passengers. 

On  this  question  of  steel  rails,  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wickhorst,  engi- 
neer for  the  American  Railway  Association,  is  valuable.  In  his  paper  on  "  Rail 
Research  by  Railroads  and  Producers,"  presented  at  the  recent  International 
Congress  for  Testing  Materials,  he  said  in  part : 

"While  the  railroads  were  thus  busy  increasing  the  capacity  of  their  motive 
power  and  cars,  the  steel  mills  were  likewise  endeavoring  to  secure  increased 
tonnage.  These  efforts  took  the  form  of  eliminating  unnecessary  delays,  in- 
stalling larger  converters  and  more  powerful  machinery,  and  using  larger 
ingots,  and  sometimes  of  allowing  less  time  for  the  chemical  reactions.  At  the 
height  of  the  tonnage  endeavor  in  the  rail  mills,  about  five  years  ago,  there 
was  a  considerable  rivalry  between  the  different  mills  to  produce  the  greatest 
tonnage,  and  it  reached  a  condition  that  might  almost  be  termed  madness ; 
that  had  only  secondary  regard  for  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  purchaser 
had  the  choice  of  buying  rails  as  made  by  the  mills  or  going  without  them." 

It  is  unscientific  because  it  has  failed  to  adequately  understand  the  human 
factor  and  the  spirit  of  our  American  institutions,  for  it  makes  of  one  man 
a  taskmaker  and  taskmaster  without  the  free  consent  of  the  other.  It  ignores 
that  principle  so  clearly  set  forth  by  the  congressional  committee,  which,  after 
investigating  the  Taylor  and  other  systems  of  shop  management,  said  in  its 
report :  "  Government  in  a  mill  should  be  like  government  in  a  State,  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

Scientific  management  seems  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  quantity  of 
production  than  upon  its  quality.  It  seems  to  give  more  consideration  to  work- 
men as  units  in  production  than  as  human  beings,  and  must  tend  in  the  un- 
bridled efforts  to  increase  production  being  made  in  many  industrial  establish- 
ments to-day  to  approach  as  closely  as  possible  the  methods  of  those  ancient 
Egyptian  taskmasters  who  finally  endeavored  to  have  bricks  made  without 
straw. 

In  connection  with  its  relation  to  labor,  in  these  respects  the  term  "  scien- 
tific management "  seems  to  be  about  as  accurate  as  the  name  given  to  that 
little  quadruped  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  scientific  experimenting, 
the  guinea  pig,  which  in  the  first  place  does  not  come  from  Guinea,  and  in  the 
second,  is  not  a  pig. 

With  the  experiments  which  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  science  to  discover 
the  highest  speed  which  a  machine  can  attain,  its  greatest  capacity  for  pro- 
duction, and  minimum  length  of  time  in  which  its  usefulness  can  be  exhausted 
before  it  is  discarded  and  thrown  in  the  scrap  heap,  labor  has  no  objections, 
but  American  workmen  will  object  with  all  the  strength  at  their  command,  and 
justly  so,  to  all  efforts  to  experiment  likewise  with  them. 

"With  improved  shop  equipment  and  more  efficient  systems  for  routing,  han- 
dling, machining,  and  assembling  material  in  the  course  of  construction  we 
are  in  harmony.  But  we  are  in  most  positive  opposition  to  the  application  or 
continuation  of  any  system  which  tends  to  deteriorate  the  American  workman 
mentally,  morally,  or  physically. 

Organized  labor  believes  that  true  scientific  management  is  that  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  production  by  eliminating  useless  labor,  which  improves  the 
facilities  for  doing  work  by  surrounding  the  workmen  with  good  light,  pure 
air,  sanitary  conditions,  and  safeguarded  machinery.  A  system  of  management 
under  which  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  workmen  from  overstrain,  as  well 
as  provide  that  their  output  should  reach  an  adequate  standard,  and  which 
will  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of  mechanical  and 
manual  skill  on  the  part  of  all  workmen.  A  system  under  which  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  will  be  governed  by  agreements  entered  into  by 
employers  and  their  workmen  as  a  collective  body.  And,  finally,  a  form  of 
management  which  will  never  allow  quality  to  be  sacrificed  for  quantity,  nor 
men,  women,  and  children  to  be  classified  with  machines.  The  equity  right  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  must  be  recognized  by  any  system  that  would  endure. 

Scientific  management,  as  the  workers  know  it,  vitally  concerns  every  think- 
ing man  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  industrial  unrest, 
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the  cold  blooded,  coolly  calculated  system  of  exacting  from  the  workmen  the 
last  ounce  of  his  physical  and  mental  strength,  without  the  least  regard  for 
his  future,  represents  one  reason  why  federation  and  concerted  action  are 
so  much  desired  by  the  various  labor  organizations ;  other  reasons  equally 
apparent  is  the  desire  to  offset  the  tremendous  power  exercised  by  the  fed- 
erated railroads  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  strikes,  to  curtail  the  exactions  of 
subordinate  officials  and  to  compel  the  employer  to  give  our  representatives  a 
fair  chance  to  meet  with  them  and  talk  over  in  a  dispassionate  manner  matters 
that  vitally  affect  both. 

We  have  a  form  of  physical  examination  being  introduced  by  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.  and  a  circular  letter  in  connection  therewith. 
I  will  read  just  the  physical  qualifications  in  order  to  reduce  the  monotony  of 
the  reading.  It  refers  to  every  man  employed  on  the  railroad.  This  state- 
ment is  issued  by  William  J.  Jackson,  receiver  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois Railroad,  as  follows : 

"PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  APPLICANTS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  ,  AND  EMPLOYEES  FOK 

PROMOTION. 

"  Classification. 

"  1.  All  those  handling  trains  and  train  signals ;  i.  e.,  engineers,  firemen, 
niotormen,  engine  hostlers,  conductors,  brakemen,  flagmen,  train  porters,  yard- 
masterSj  switchmen,  signalmen,  towermen,  and  boatmen,  and  others  engaged 
in  marine  service. 

"2.  Station  agents,  telegraphers,  train  telephone  operators,  station  baggage- 
men, switch  tenders,  section  foremen,  railroad  crossing  flagmen,  watchmen, 
crossing  flagmen,  bridge  foremen,  and  foremen  of  building  department. 

"  3.  All  other  employes  except  common  laborers. 

"  Requirements. 

"  1.  Vision.  Normal  (20-20  required  in  each  eye).  Firemen  and  engineers 
entering  the  service  must  be  tested  with  plus  2d  lens,  and  if  able  to  read 
20-foot  line  must  be  rejected. 

"Hearing.     Normal  (whisper  at  20  feet,  accumeter  or  watch  at  20  inches). 

"Color  perception.     Normal  (worsted  or  lantern). 

"  NOTE. — Firemen  for  promotion  to  engineers,  and  brakemen  for  promotion 
to  conductors,  must  have  combined  vision  of  20-20,  provided  vision  in  one  eye 
is  not  less  than  20-40  without  glasses. 

"  Physical  defects.  All  physical  defects  tending  to  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  individual  disqualify. 

"  Reexamination.  Reexamination  of  employees  in  this  class  must  be  made 
evory  three  years. 

"  Vision.  Only  those  whose  vision  does  not  fall  below  normal  in  one  eye  and 
20-40  in  the  other  may  be  allowed  to  hold  preferred  or  main  line  runs. 

"  Hearing.    One-half  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  service. 

"  (2)  Vision.  20-20  required  in  one  eye  and  not  less  than  20-30  in  the 
oil  tor. 

"  Hearing.    Normal.     (Whisper  at  20  feet,  accumeter  or  watch  at  20  inches.) 

"Color  perception.     Normal.     (By  worsted  and  lantern.) 

"  Physical  defects.  All  physical  defects  tending  to  impair  efficiency  of  the 
individual  disqualify. 

"  Reexamination.  Reexamination  of  employees  in  this  class  must  be  made 
once  every  three  years. 

"  Vision.  Combined  vision  must  be  20-30  and  not  less  than  20-40  in  one  eye 
with  or  without  glasses. 

"(3)  Vision.  Combined  20-30,  not  less  than  20-50  in  one  eye  without 
glasses. 

"  Hearing.  One-half  normal  (whisper  at  10  feet,  accumeter  or  watch  at 
10  inches). 

"  Color  perception.  Car  repairers  and  others  whose  duties  require  handling 
of  signals  (flags  or  lanterns)  must  have  normal  color  perception. 

"  Physical  defects.  All  physical  defects  tending  to  impair  efficiency  of  the 
Individual  disqualify. 

"NOTE. — Employees  over  fifty  (50)  years  of  age  or  employees  who  require 
glass  to  bring  their  vision  to  standard  must  be  examined  every  year.  Em- 
ployees who  have  suffered  severe  injury  or  illness  must  be  examined  before 
thev  reentcr  the  service. 
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"  List  of  physical  defects. 

"All  classes.  Trachoma  or  other  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  eye,  or 
chronic  discharge  from  the  ear;  varicose  veins  of  both  legs  or  marked  vari- 
cosity  of  one  leg;  phlebitis,  skin  disease  (especially  eczema  or  even  a  strong 
tendency  to  it)  ;  loss  of  thumb  or  loss  of  two  fingers  on  one  hand  disqualify 
the  first  class  and  station  baggagemen  and  switch  tenders  in  the  second  class 
only.  Hernia  disqualifies  all  classes.  Unmistakable  evidence  of  alcoholism, 
acute  gonorrhea,  and  all  manifestations  of  syphilis,  tranmatic  and  pathological 
bubo  disqualify  all  classes  as  long  as  symptoms  are  apparent.  Orchitis,  equi- 
didymitis,  hydrocele,  undescended  testicle,  malignant  tumors,  recurrent  appen- 
dicitis, old  depressed  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  any  fracture  followed  by  head 
symptoms,  spinal  injuries,  epilepsy,  anterio-posterior  curvature,  severe  injury 
of  the  back,  tuberculosis,  marked  scrofulous  cachexia,  aneurism,  necrosis,  acute 
and  chronic  periostitis,  acute  and  chronic  cystitis,  floating  cartilage  and  im- 
paired mobility  of  joints  disqualify  first  class  and  all  second  class  except  agents 
and  operators,  who  may  be  accepted  if  inflammation  has  long  since  subsided 
and  the  affected  joints  be  free  from  pain.  Diabetes,  chronic  rheumatism,  gout, 
chronic  diarrhcea,  chronic  hepatic,  disorders  attended  by  jaundice  or  those 
that  are  disabling  in  their  nature;  hepatic  cardiac  or  renal  dropsies,  asthma, 
hsemoptysia,  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  angina  pectoris,  evidence  of  or- 
ganic diseases  of  brain  and  spinal  cord,  insolation,  inveterate  neuralgia  of  the 
larger  nerves  disqualify  all  classes. 

"(a)  When  hernia  occurs  while  in  the  service,  the  right  to  continue  in,  or  of 
promotion  to  class  1,  will  not  be  lost,  provided  the  employee,  by  operation  or 
otherwise,  effects  a  satisfactory  cure. 

"Candidates  for  students'  privileges,  for  employment,  or  reexamination  in 
or  selected  for  promotion,  must  pass  the  prescribed  examination  and  tests  be- 
fore being  permitted  to  enter  or  remain,  except  temporarily,  upon  the  duties  of 
the  position  sought  or  occupied. 

"An  examination  fee  of  $2  is  paid  by  the  company  in  all  cases  to  the  ex- 
amining surgeon.  Employing  officers  in  charge  of  the  pay  rolls  are  instructed 
to  deduct  said  examination  fee,  upon  the  pay  roll  in  favor  of  the  company,  from 
the  first  month's  wages  of  all  applicants  assigned  to  service.  The  examination 
fee  of  $1  for  rejected  applicants  or  those  who  may  not  be  given  employment 
will  be  borne  by  the  company. 

"  The  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  employing  men  for  any  of  the  different 
classes  must  reject  any  candidate  who  may  be  seen  to  possess  maimed  or  de- 
formed hands  or  limbs,  or  any  other  outward  evidence  of  injury  which  will 
disqualify,  or  one  who  after  careful  questioning  and  inspection  of  outward  ap- 
pearance would  fail  to  pass  the  required  tests. 

"  Use  great  care  in  making  examinations,  stripping  the  candidate  from  head 
to  foot,  making  careful  and  painstaking  effort  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned. 

"  Reexaminations  of  employees  will  be  made  at  any  time  when,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent,  it  is  necessary. 

"  Physical  defects,  if  originating  or  developing  after  entering  the  service,  will 
not  disqualify,  provided  the  efficiency  of  the  employee  is  not  impaired. 

"  Surgeons  must  be  careful  to  note  and  record  any  defect  that  might  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  applicant,  or  that  would  be  more  or  less  aggravated  by 
the  service,  or  that  would  contribute  to  the  prolongation  of  disability  in  case 
of  injury. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  fraud  in  subsequent  claims  for  personal  injury,  a  careful 
record  must  be  made  of  defects,  even  though  they  do  not  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  applicant,  or  would  not  be  aggravated  by,  or  contribute  to  the  prolonga- 
tion or  disability  in  case  of  injury. 

"  Surgeons  must  in  all  cases  require  signatures  of  the  candidates  to  the 
certificate  at  the  bottom  of  application  blank  in  space  provided  for  same. 

"  The  application  blank  after  being  complete,  will  be  returned  by  the  surgeon 
to  the  employing  officer  from  whom  received. 

"  In  the  discretion  of  the  employing  officer,  applicants  may  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  service  temporarily  if  accepted  by  the  surgeon,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent. 

"Age  limit,  45  years. 

"W.  H.  BOHAKT,  Chief  Surf/eon. 

"Approved : 

"  W.  J.  JACKSON,  Receiver. 

"FEBRUARY   23,    1915." 
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That  system,  if  accepted  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  would  in  sub- 
stance absoultely  nullify  every  existing  agreement  on  that  road  as  it  now 
exists.  There  are  13  organizations  represented  among  the  various  railroad 
employees  on  that  system.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  company,  speaking 
of  the  incentive  for  federation  and  concerted  action,  the  attempt  of  this  com- 
pany to  introduce  that  system,  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  13  representatives  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  last  Sunday,  at  which  place  and  time  they  organized  and 
came  together  as  a  federated  body  representing  all  classes,  transportation, 
shop,  and  office  employees  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Co.  for 
the  purpose  of  combating  the  introduction  of  this  so  apparently  unjust  system. 

I  have  here  a  list  of  the  system  federations  that  have  been  organized  in  the 
past  few  years,  together  with  notes  referring  to  the  time,  and  so  forth. 

The  following  statement  contains  information  with  respect  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  recognition  of  the  system  federations  on  various  railroads  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  mechanics,  apprentices,  and  helpers,  commonly  designated 
as  railway  shopmen,  08  per  cent  of  whom  are  members  of  some  one  of  the 
following  organizations,  which  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  mechanical 
section  of  the  railway  employees  department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  [reading]  : 

"International  Association  of  Machinists;  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America;  International 
Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers ;  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America;  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Alliance;  and  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

"  1.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  organized  and  recognized  January, 
1908. 

"2.  Southern  Railroad  and  allied  lines,  including  the — 

"  3.  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

"4.  Alabama  Great  Southern. 

"5.  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. 

"6.  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern. 

"7.  Alabama  &  Yicksburg. 

"8.  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific. 

"  9.  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida. 

"10.  Virginian  &  Southwestern,  organized  and  recognized  December,  1908. 

"  11.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  organized,  190S ;  recognized,  1909. 

"12.  Wabash  Railroad  Co.,  first  joint  action,  1902;  federation  organized, 
March,  1909;  federated  agreement,  June,  1909. 

"  13.  Seaboard  Air  Line,  organized  and  recognized  March,  1909. 

"  14.  Canadian  Pacific  West. 

"  15.  Canadian  Pacific  East,  organized  and  recognized,  1908  or  1909. 

"  16.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  including  Iowa  Central,  organized  and  recog- 
nized, 1909. 

"17.  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  organized,  Janu- 
ary, 1910 ;  recognized,  December  21,  1910." 

Chairman  WALSH.  January,  1909? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  was  it  organized? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  Organized  January,  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  recognized  December,  1910? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  December,  1910. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  brief  statement  in  there  with  reference  to 
what  intervened  between  the  establishment  and  the  recognition,  how  they  ap- 
proached it,  what  was  done  with  the  existing  contract? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  We  can  explain  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  make  a  memorandum,  please,  and  explain  it  or 
have  somebody  do  it — what  was  done  with  the  existing  contracts  of  the  crafts, 
and  wThat  negotiations  were  had  between  the  officers  of  the  road  and  the  in- 
terested unions. 

( See  Wharton  Exhibit  at  the  end  of  this  subject. ) 

Mr.  WHARTON  [reading]  : 

"  18.  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  organized  February,  1910 ;  recog- 
nized same  year. 

"  19.  Fort  Smith  &  Western,  organized  and  recognized  1910. 

"  20.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  organized  and  recognized  1910. 

"  21.  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  organized  and  recognized  1910. 

"  22.  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  organized  March,  1911 ;  recognized  same  year. 
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•  23.  Virginian  Railway,  organized  and  recognized  1910. 

"  24.  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago,  organized  and  recognized  1911. 

"25.  Chicago  &  Alton,  organized  1911;  recognized  1912. 

•'  26.  Canadian  Northern,  organized  1911 ;  recognized  same  year. 

"27.  Quebec  Central,  organized  1911;  recognized  the  same  year. 

"  28.  Norfolk  &  Western,  organized  and  recognized  1909. 

"29.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Gulf 
Island  Railway  system,  organized  and  recognized  1911. 

"30.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  of  Texas, 
organized  December  12,  1910;  recognized  in  1913. 

"  31.  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  organized  and  recognized  in  1910. 

"  32.  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  organized  October.  1911 ;  met  officials 
February,  1912 ;  federated  agreement  signed  up  August,  1914. 

'  33.  Norfolk  &  Southern,  organized  and  recognized  1911. 
34.  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  organized  and  recognized  1911. 
""35.  Intercolonial  &  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway,  organized  and  recognized 
1911. 

"36.  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  organized  December  12,  1910 ;  recognized 
December  1,  1913. 

"  37.  Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad,  organized  and  recognized  about  1911. 

"38.  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  organized  April,  1911,  and  recognized  July, 
1913. 

"  39.  Raleigh,  Charlotte  &  Southern,  organized  and  recognized  1911. 

"40.  Wabash-Pittsburgh  Terminal,  federated  agreement,  October,  1913. 

"  41.  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  and  Midland  Valley  Railways,  organized 
1912. 

"42.  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  Merchants  Bridge 
Terminal  Railway,  and  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.,  organized  1912;  recognized  June  1, 
1913. 

"43.  Colorado  Southern  Railroad,  organized  and  recognized  1911. 

"  44.  New  Orleans  Terminal  Railroad  Co.,  organized  1911 ;  recognized  Sep- 
tember, 1913. 

"45.  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  organized  1911;  recognized  1912. 

"46.  International  &  Great  Northern,  organized  1912;  recognized  September 
1,  1913. 

"47.  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad,  organized  1912;  recognized  August  lf>. 
1913. 

"48.  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad,  organized  1913;  recognized  1913. 

"49.  Delaware  &  Hudson,  organized  and  recognized  1912. 

"50.  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  organized  1913;  recognized  January,  1014. 

"  51.  Boston  &  Maine,  organized  and  recognized  June  and  July,  1914. 

"  52.  Coal  &  Coke  Railway,  organized  and  recognized  June  and  July,  191 1. 

"  Of  the  above  number  approximately  30  were  recognized  and  working  under 
federated  agreements  prior  to  September  30,  1911. 

"  System  federations  are  organized  on  the  following  railroads,  but  have  not 
yet  negotiated  for  federated  agreements: 

"  1.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway. 

"  2.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 

"  3.  Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 

"  4.  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

"  5.  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

"  6.  Western  Maryland 

"  7.  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. 

"  8.  Denver  &  Fort  Worth. 

"System  Federations  were  organized  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley  Railways  in  May,  1911. 

"  On  the  Harriman  lines,  namely,  the  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  Oregon- 
Washington  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.,  Oregon  Short  Line,  Houston  &  Texas 
Central,  Houston  East  £  West  Texas,  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio, 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  Texas  £  New  Orleans,  and  the  Arizona  & 
Eastern  Railways  in  June,  1911." 

The  question  that  you  asked  with  reference  to  the  declination  of  the 
officials 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Take  a  few  of  those:  For  instance,  for  one 
year,  or  two  years,  or  three  years;  take  the  Illinois  Central  and  a  few  others 
and  briefly  state  what  the  negotiations  were. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  The  general  manner  of  procedure  would  be  the  perfection  of 
an  organization  lirst^-a  mooting  of  the  different  district  organizations  of  the 
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crafts  which  were  to  compose  the  federation  on  that  system ;  that  is,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  craft  would  be  called  to  meet,  and  at  that  meeting  they 
would  draft  a  set  of  laws  which  would  be  their  governing  laws,  or  govern  the 
actions  of  the  federation  from  that  time  on,  these  laws  being  subject  to  their 
approval.  Generally,  then,  agreements  had  been  so  arranged  that  they  all  prac- 
tically had  the  30-day  clause — the  necessary  notice  of  desire  to  open  negotiations 
by  either  party.  If  the  business  conditions  were  satisfactory,  or  rather  favor- 
able, from  the  viewpoint  of  the  men,  the  question  of  opening  negotiations  for  new 
agreements  were  agreed  to,  a  new  schedule  embracing  a  set  of  general  rules 
which  wrould  apply  to  all  trades,  including  such  special  rules  as  applied  to  the 
different  conditions  of  each  trade,  which  could  not  be  embodied  in  a  set  of  gen- 
eral rules,  and  would  be  adopted  and  presented  with  a  30-day  notice  to  the 
officials  of  the  company.  This  notice  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
conference. 

In  some  instances  a  notice  would  be  sent  in  by  the  secretary  and  president  of 
the  federated  board.  In  other  instances  it  was  found  inexpedient,  and  the 
method  adopted  of  each  organization  notifying  the  management,  and  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  where  the  objections  were  made  to  treating  with  the  federated 
committee  a  conference  was  held,  and  instead  of  there  being  any  result  other 
than  that  of  friendly  relations  the  men  would  talk  the  matter  over,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  that  followed  a  better  understanding  would  have  been  arrived 
at,  and  an  agreement  or  negotiations  would  later  result.  Sometimes  it  might 
have  been,  for  purely  local  reasons,  that  would  cause  the  men  to  withdraw.  I 
have  one  case  particularly  in  mind  on  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  where 
the  federation,  I  think,  was  organized  and  in  existence  something  like  18  months, 
and  in  first  presenting  their  proposed  agreement  the  company  met  the  joint  com- 
mittee and  discussed  the  matter  with  them  very  thoroughly  and  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  men  at  that  time  that  possibly  they  had  been  a  little  hasty  in  presenting 
that  form  of  agreement.  As  a  result  the  men  returned  to  their  homes  and 
withdrew  the  proposed  joint  agreement  and  a  year  later  presented  a  new  joint 
agreement.  The  negotiations  resulting  in  federated  agreement  being  signed  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  there  been  any  case  except  that  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral where  they  absolutely  refused  to  meet? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  To  my  personal  knowledge,  that  is  absolutely  the  only  case 
where  the  officials  have  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  men. 

As  a  result  of  the  declination  of  the  officials  of  these  systems  to  either  meet 
or  treat  with  the  duly  authorized  representatives  elected  by  the  employees  a 
strike  was  inaugurated  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1911,  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  bring  about  a  conference  between  the  officials  of  these 
companies  and  the  committee  elected  by  the  employees. 

The  employees  on  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  became  involved  in  a  strike 
between  the  dates  of  May  17  and  28,  1915.  A  System  Federation  was  in  exist- 
on  re  on  this  road,  but  the  strike  resulted  from  other  and  specific  causes. 

ST.  Loris,  Mo.,  March  9,  19 IX. 
( Important. ) 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  A  letter  from  Attorney  F.  Comerford  notifies  us  that 
the  Harriman  and  Illinois  Central  will  be  heard  in  Chicago  by  the  Industrial 
Relations  Committee  April  5. 

While  the  proposed  investigation  has  principally  to  deal  with  the  conditions 
responsible  for  the  strike  on  the  Harriman  and  Illinois  Central  lines,  brought 
about  by  the  refusal  of  the  railroad  officials  to  treat  with  the  shopmen  as  a 
federated  body,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  far  reaching  in  its  scope,  and  wre  desire 
to  introduce  evidence  to  prove  our  case  and  the  necessity  of  federation  for 
better  protection.  Many  railroads  had  previously  recognized  federation  and 
favored  this  method  of  dealing  with  their  employees ;  many  others  have  since 
adopted  the  same  policy,  clearly  proving  the  unwarranted  antagonism  of  the 
Farriinan  and  Illinois  Central  officials  against  this  form  of  organization. 

We  desire  to  secure  the  following  information  to  be  presented  before  the 
council  meeting  on  March  29,  to  be  used  in  preparing  data  for  the  Industrial 
Relations  Commission. 

State  cause  leading  up  to  the  formation  of  your  system  federation. 

7  >ate  of  organization  and  first  federated  agreement,  if  any. 

Will  also  appreciate  any  additional  information  on  this  subject. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  earliest  possible  attention. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

.  JOHN   SCOTT,   Secretary-Treasurer 
A.  O.  WHARTON,  President. 
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This  letter  was  sent  to  all  these  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  date  of  the  first  Federated  System  organi- 
zation? That  is,  commencing  in  what  we  might  call  this  later  period,  of  this 
52  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes;  1908. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  signed  by  the  officers  of  what  department? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  Railway  employees'  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

MM  K.  &  T.  RAILWAY, 
Denison,  Tex.,  March  15,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHAETON, 

President  Railway  Department  A.  F.  of  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DEAB  SIB:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  March  9,  in  which  you  inquire  as  to 
reasons  for  forming  a  system  federation  of  shop  trades  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T. 
railways.  Many  years'  experience  proved  that  our  craft  organization  was  not 
effective  in  securing  fair  working  conditions,  or  a  rate  of  wages  that  would 
compare  with  that  received  by  the  skilled  trades  outside  the  railway  service, 
or  that  was  at  all  adequate  for  the  kind  of  service  required. 

The  small  increases  in  pay  we  were  able  to  secure  from  time  to  time  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  they  were  more  than  offset 
by  the  company's  policy  of  continual  retrenchment.  We  saw  the  different 
crafts  defeated  and  crushed  in  detail  on  our  system  and  other  roads  when  they 
made  a  stand  for  fair  treatment. 

We  finally  became  convinced  that  federation  was  necessary  to  secure  justice 
from  our  highly  organized  employers.     We  also  believed  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion would  be  an  advantage  to  the  company  as  well  as  the  men  on  account  of 
the  time  that  could  be  saved  by  negotiating  agreements  jointly. 
Our  federation  was  organized  April,  1911. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

FRANK  MUNIEB, 
Chairman  Board  of  Adjustment,  M.,  K.  <&  T.  System  Federation. 

M.  &  L.  SYSTEM, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  15,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHABTON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DEAB  SIB:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  9,  and  the  information  you  ask 
for,  will  state  that  the  causes  leading  to  the  formation  of  our  System  Federa- 
tion was  the  unsatisfactory  results  obtainable  by  the  single-craft  method  of 
organization  to  gain  working  conditions  and  wages  that  we  believed  we  were 
justly  entitled  to. 

The  M.  &  St.  L.  and  Iowa  Central  were  consolidated  in  1912,  I  believe,  and 
are  now  known  as  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

In  1908  the  Iowa  Central  attempted  to  abrogate  the  craft  agreements  and 
reduced  wages.  This  resulted  in  a  strike  in  which  all  crafts  participated,  a 
federation  was  organized,  and  on  the  termination  of  the  strike  in  1909,  which 
resulted  favorable  to  the  men,  a  federation  agreement  was  signed  up  and  has 
since  been  renewed  from  time  to  time  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  and 
company. 

The  federation  was  extended  to  include  the  entire  M.  &  St.  L.  system  on  June 
1,  1914,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  industrial  conditions  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement. 
Fraternally,  yours. 

J.  G.  LITTLE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

SEABOAED  AIB  LINE  RAILWAY  AND  ALLIED  LINES, 

Savannah,  GA.,  March  15,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHABTON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DEAB  SIB  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  March  9,  I  would  state  the  Seaboard 
Federation  was  organized  March,  1909,  and  have  since  that  time  been  in  con- 
ference with  officials  and  signed  agreements  three  times,  all  times  agreeing  with 
officials  on  rules  and  rates.  Previous  to  1909  we  had  four  organizations  that 
had  agreements  with  company,  and  it  would  take  about  30  days  for  com- 
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mittee  of  eight  machinists,  superintendent  motor  power,  master  mechanic, 
clerk  and  stenographer  to  come  to  a  settlement  for  machinists  alone,  then  from 
two  to  three  weeks  for  boiler  makers,  the  same  for  blacksmiths,  the  same  for 
carmen.  This  represented  about  three  months'  actual  time  for  the  officials  of  the 
company  and  the  different  committees.  We  had -agreements  for  the  four  crafts 
which  was  very  expensive  to  the  men  on  the  system,  and  also  the  company. 
Now  the  last  agreement  for  machinists,  boiler  makers,  painters,  carmen,  black- 
smiths, and  pipemen,  we  spent  about  two  weeks  and  accomplished  more  for  the 
men  at  about  one-fourth  the  expense.  This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  we 
organized  a  federation  on  the  S.  A.  L. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  company  is  very  glad  to  have  one  committee  repre- 
senting all  employees  at  a  conference,  instead  of  meeting  various  committees, 
about  every  month  of  the  year,  as  we  formerly  had  to  do. 

We  have  also  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  a 
number  of  very  difficult  cases  affecting  the  different  crafts,  any  of  which  may 
have  resulted  in  a  serious  situation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  the  federation. 

Hoping  this  information  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  I  am, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

H.  M.  FALLON. 

207  East  Wallberg  Street 

He  was  the  president  of  that  system  organization. 

K.  G.,  M.  &  O.  RY., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  March  16,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHAETON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAE  SIE:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  March  9  will  say  in  this  section  of 
the  country  a  separate  craft  agreement  was  not  worth  the  paper  it  was  printed 
on,  for  the  reason  that  the  company  would  keep  cutting  things  out  and  by  the 
end  of  one  year  the  agreements  would  be  no  good,  and  things  they  had  agreed 
to  they  vrould  interpret  the  wrong  way  to  suit  the  company. 

We  all  got  dissatisfied  and  on  October  31,  1911,  we  called  for  a  meeting  of 
all  crafts.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  no  craft  be  allowed  to  ask  for 
separate  agreements.  We  had  committees  from  all  the  crafts  draft  a  proposed 
agreement.  On  February  26,  1912,  we  met  the  company,  but  were  refused  a 
federated  agreement.  The  chairman  was  told  that  we  could  get  a  separate 
craft  agreement ;  we  informed  the  company  that  wo  would  meet  them  the  next 
day  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  we  were  offered  the  single  craft  agreement.  We  in- 
formed the  company  that  we  wrould  not  accept  craft  agreements.  At  this  they 
refused  to  meet  our  federation,  so  we  went  back  to  work  and  strengthened  our 
cause  in  every  way  possible.  We  waited  until  August  3,  1914,  when  we  again 
met  the  company.  This  time  we  were  successful  and  secured  a  federated  agree- 
ment, effective  September  1,  1914. 

This  has  been  the  longest  time  in  the  history  of  the  K.  C.,  M.  &  O.  that  peace 
and  satisfaction  hus  reigned.  The  company  seems  to  be  just  as  well  pleased 
as  the  men. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

J.  F.  PERRY,  Secretary  No.  1. 

526  South  Millwood,  Wichita,  Kans. 

WHEELING  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILWAY, 

Massillon,  Ohio,  March  17,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHAETON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
DEAE  SIE  :  Replying  to  yours  of  March  9,  our  object  or  cause  in  forming  this 
federation  was  the  lesson  we  learned  from  the  efforts  of  the  machinists  on  the 
B.  &  O.  &  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  at  the  time  of  their  strike  when  they  went  our  single 
handed  and  tried  to  better  their  conditions.     This  will  show  that  federations 
were  formed  for  protection  of  shop  crafts  and  not  to  ask  for  unreasonable 
demands,  as  some  railroad  companies  seem  to  think. 
Our  first  federated  agreement  was  obtained  in  1911. 

W.  &  L.  E.  System  Federation,  No.  22,  was  instituted  in  March  1911,  and 
changed  to  No.  23  last  fall,  when  we  took  out  a  charter  from  the  reorganized 
department 
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In  getting  our  agreements  we  have  had  our  differences  with  the  railroad  offi- 
cials, but  when  everything  was  settled  all  petty  differences  wero  soon  forgot- 
ten and  harmony  prevailed  between  employees  and  employer. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

C.  P.  BURKHART,  Secretary  No.  23. 

WABASH  RAILROAD, 
Dccatur,  III.,  March  11,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAE  SIB:  Your  letter  of  March  9  came  to  hand  to-day  and  contents  noted. 
In  reply  will  give  you  all  the  available  information  I  have  on  the  subject. 
That  will  be  during  my  connection  with  the  Wabash  Railroad. 

The  first  move  along  the  federation  line  on  this  road  was  made  in  No- 
vember of  1902.  The  boiler  makers  at  that  time  had  been  out  on  strike  two 
weeks,  when  the  other  crafts  saw  the  necessity  of  pulling  together  for  their 
own  protection.  They  walked  out  in  sympathy  on  November  2,  1902,  and  were 
out  four  weeks.  The  outcome  of  this  first  effort  was  a  2-cent  increase  for 
mechanics  and  1|  cents  for  helpers.  It  was  a  joint  affair,  but  the  agreements 
were  made  between  crafts  and  were  mostly  verbal.  The  mechanics  received  with 
the  increase  added  a  prevailing  rate  of  28  cents  per  hour  and  a  10-hour  day. 
From  this  time  till  1909  the  men  became  involved  in  several  strikes,  with  the 
%result  that  their  prevailing  rate  at  that  time  had  been  raised  to  32  cents.  It 
'seemed  up  till  this  time  that  either  one  craft  or  the  other  would  start  some- 
thing and  whoever  started  seemed  to  suffer  the  worst.  There  was  always  a 
strike  to  get  a  raise,  and  the  men  lost  more  in  the  time  lost  than  they  gained 
with  their  raises  obtained.  In  1907  the  company  abrogated  all  their  agree- 
ments. Through  1908  the  men  began  talking  federation,  and  in  January,  I'.MJO, 
the  company  called  in  the  blacksmiths'  committee  and  tried  to  get  them  to 
sign  up  an  agreement  with  them  which  was  absolutely  unfair.  They  notified 
the  management  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  negotiate  an  agreement  at 
this  time  but  would  notify  them  at  a  later  date  when  they  would  meet  them. 
The  crafts  all  got  busy,  and  the  result  was  that  a  federation  was  organized 
on  March  27,  1909.  This  federation  worked  on  the  case  until  the  latter  part  of 
August,  when  they  presented  the  first  joint  agreement.  This  federation  was 
composed  of  the  machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  and  tinners  and  pipe- 
men.  After  the  first  agreement  had  been  presented  the  carmen  came  into 
the  organization  and  asked  to  be  taken  in  with  the  agreement.  After  about 
two  months  of  parleying  the  federation  secured  recognition  for  them  and  the 
agreement  was  signed  up  in  December  of  that  year.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  federation  there  has  never  been  a  strike.  At  times  different  crafts 
have  voted  a  strike,  but  have  never  failed  to  abide  by  the  federation  rules. 
The  result  is  that  the  men  have  been  raised  till  their  prevailing  rate  is  now 
38  cents  per  hour.  They  have  as  good  an  agreement  as  any  in  the  country; 
they  have  reduced  the  working  hours  to  9  hours  for  the  day.  They  have 
made  a  test  of  the  8-hour  day,  and  the  company  is  satisfied  to  grant  it  when 
it  becomes  general.  The  company  would  sooner  meet  the  men  now  as  a  feder- 
ation than  any  other  way  and  have  hinted  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  all 
roads  in  certain  territory  meet  as  districts.  The  federation  has  been  a  bless- 
ing to  the  men,  an  advantage  to  the  company,  and  lias  certainly  proven  its 
worth  to  the  men  on  this  system.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter  kindly  let  me  know. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

ALBERT  OWEN,  tfccrctanj-Treai ?jmr. 

436  North  Third  Street,  Decatur,  111. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  What  road  was  that,  please? 
Mr.  WHABTON.  Wabash  Railroad.     [Reading:] 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY, 

Chicago,  III.,  March  12,  W15. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHABTON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  STK :  Replying  to  your  request  of  March  9,  the  North  Western  System 
Federation  was  organized  April,  1909,  under  charter  of  railway  department, 
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and  has  been  a  continuous  member  of  that  department  since.     Causes  which  led 
to  our  organizing  as  a  system  federation  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Previous  to  organization  as  a  system  federation  we  found  that  our  agree- 
ments were  not  enforced,  only  in  the  larger  shops.  At  smaller  shops  and  iso- 
lated points  we  found  thaf  our  agreements  were  either  ignored  or  evaded.  Men 
working  at  some  of  these  places  were  ignored  altogether.  Overtime  clauses  were 
in  many  cases  ignored.  Jurisdictional  disputes  were  of  common  occurrence. 
Each  craft  was  trying  to  get  the  best  of  the  other,  and  the  usual  bitterness  be- 
tween crafts  which  follows  conditions  of  this  kind  prevailed. 

The  benefits  derived  since  the  organization  of  a  system  federation  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

Brought  the  different  crafts  closer  together. 

Less  Jurisdictional  disputes. 

More  uniform  shop  conditions.  (Overtime  rates  are  the  same  all  over  the 
system  where  organization  prevails.) 

Better  enforcement  of  agreements  at  isolated  points. 

More  uniform  rates  of  pay.  (The  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  and  machinists 
get  the  same  rate,  41  cents  all  over  the  system  in  the  M.  P.  Dept. ) 

Trusting  this  information  may  be  of  some  value,  I  am, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

J.  W.  FRANCIS, 
Secretary-Treasurer  System  Federation. 

FOET  SMITH  &  WESTERN. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  March  15,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAE  SIR:  Your  communication  of  March  9  duly  received,  and  in  reply  will 
say  that  the  employees  of  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western  Railroad  tried  a  number  of 
times  to  get  an  agreement  and  an  increase  in  wages  as  individual  crafts,  but 
each  time  they  failed  and  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  like  their  jobs  they 
could  quit.  So  in  1910,  they  organized  a  federation  and  succeeded  in  securing 
a  working  agreement  and  a  small  increase  in  wages. 

In  August,  1911,  we  secured  better  working  conditions,  and  Octoebr  1,  1911, 
an  increase  in  wages  of  5  per  cent. 

From  March  to  August,  1913,  we  had  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  man- 
agement regarding  shop  rules  and  an  increase  in  pay.  During  this  time  all 
M*e  got  was  the  promise  of  an  increase  in  pay  commencing  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1913. 

About  the  1st  of  November,  1913,  the  agreement  was  made  and  the  increase 
in  pay  granted  with  back  -pay  for  the  previous  month.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  federated  agreement  everything  has  seemed  to  work  in  harmony.  It  brings 
the  men  of  the  various  crafts  closer  together,  creates  more  of  a  brotherly  love 
for  one's  fellow  workmen;  also,  far  easier  to  settle  grievances  and  disputes 
which  arise  in  the  shop,  as  we  now  get  together  and  have  them  out  among  our- 
selves, while  before  they  were  taken  before  the  officials  of  the  road. 

This  also  relieves  the  officials  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  trouble. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  why  federation  organization  is  superior  to  the 
craft  organization,  which  at  this  time  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

E.    WlNFEEE, 

Secty.-Trcas.  Ft.  S.  <&  Western  Sys.  Fed. 
409  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

CHICAGO  &  EASTERN  ILLINOIS, 

Danville,  III.,  March  18,  1015. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

J'residcnt  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L., 

St.   Louis,   Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  communication  of  March  9  duly  received,  and  in  reply  wish 
to   state   that   the   labor   organizations   employed   on   the   Chicago   &   Eastern 
Illinois  Railroad  organized  into  a  system  federation  for  the  following  reasons: 
To  bring  together  all  organizations  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  Ry. 

To  prevent  the  introduction  of  piecework,  bonus  systems,  physical  examina- 
tion, and  unfair  efficiency  systems. 

To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  establish  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  the 
employees  in  all  branches  of  the  railway  service. 
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To  establish  an  agreement  that  will  cover  all  branches  of  organized  labor  in 
the  mechanical  department  that  would  bring  about  a  more  permanent  and  stable 
condition  acceptable  to  the  employer  and  employees  alike. 

By  system  federation  agreements  we  can  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  to  a 
great  extent  and  by  concerted  actions  reap  the  benefits  of  our  labor. 

To  urge  all  members  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  plan  of  cooperation  with  all 
crafts,  thereby  eliminating  strikes  of  an  affiliated  organization  caused  by 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  the  pitting  of  one  craft  against  another  by  unfair 
employers. 

The  operation  of  railroads  under  Government  supervision  as  to  standardi- 
zation of  passenger  and  freight  rates  calls  for  the  standardization  of  pay  to 
the  employees ;  this  can  only  be  gained  by  system  federation. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

THOMAS  J.  SHORT,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  have  a  statement  here  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  general 
officers  of  the  boiler  makers'  organization  and  I  believe  was  present  during 
many  of  the  negotiations  and  organization  of  practically  all  of  the  southeastern 
railroads.  It  is  as  follows : 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA.,  March  18,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Employees  Department,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  9th,  requesting  information  on 
the  important  question  of  system  federations  on  railroads,  including  the  Harri- 
man  and  Illinois  Central  lines,  and  their  possible  effect  in  negotiating  agree- 
ments between  the  railroad  companies  and  their  shopmen,  I  desire  to  say  that 
from  close,  as  well  as  practical,  experience  in  connection  with  system  federa- 
tions on  the  principal  railroads  of  the  southeastern  district,  that  such  a  move- 
ment has  brought  about  a  condition  of  affairs  most  gratifying  to  capital  and 
labor  from  an  industrial  standpoint,  as  no  strike  has  occurred  since  the  forma- 
tion of  railroad  federations  in  1908,  of  serious  nature. 

I  further  desire  to  say  that  the  railroad  companies  were  responsible  for 
the  federated  craft  movement,  because  of  their  intense  opposition  while  in  con- 
ference with  single  craft  organizations  in  their  plea  for  humane  working  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  fair  wages  to  support  those  depending  on  them. 

It  is  also  true  that  some  railroad  companies  favor  a  federation  of  their  shop- 
men, as  it  has  a  tendency  to  save  time,  as  well  as  expense  to  both  parties  at 
issue,  in  their  negotiations  with  a  duly  authorized  committee  representing  all 
the  shop  crafts  affiliated  in  a  federation. 

If  the  railroad  corporations  of  America  would  only  realize  the  importance 
of  the  employees  railway  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as 
a  factor  in  preventing  industrial  disputes,  as  well  as  serious  labor  complica- 
tions, that  could  be  avoided  when  handled  with  due  deliberation  and  business 
judgment  by  both  parties  at  issue,  if  such  was  done,  investigations  by  indus- 
trial commissions  would  not  be  necessary;  but  just  as  long  as  corporations 
can  only  look  at  their  own  individual  interests  in  the  industrial  field,  labor 
will  continue  these  efforts  for  human  rights,  which  every  American  citizen  is 
entitled  to  according  to  the  law  of  self  preservation. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

THOS.  NOLAN. 

This  is  the  Frisco  Railway  system,  dated  Springfield,  Mo.,  March  19,  1915, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Railway  Employees  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.,  St.  Lotiis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Yours  of  March  9,  requesting  information  as  to  why  we  organized 
a  system  federation  received. 

Our  federation  was  organized  December  12,  1910,  for  at  least  four  reasons: 

First.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  securing  agreements. 

Second.  To  keep  the  company  from  using  one  craft  to  fight  another. 

Third.  To  become  more  closely  allied  for  our  mutual  protection. 

Fourth.  Following  the  example  set  by  our  employers  in  order  to  meet  with 
them  on  matters  pertaining  to  our  welfare  on  somewhat  of  an  equal  footing. 
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Our  first  federated  agreement  was  secured  September  15,  1913. 
Trusting  this  will  be  of  some  service  to  you,  I  remain, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

CHAS.   CHUMLEY, 
Sec'y-Treas.  Frisco  System  Federation  No.  22. 

The  following  is  from  the  Intercolonial  and  Prince  Edwards  Island  Railways, 
dated  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  March  18,  1915,  as  follows : 

Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Rail  way  Employees  Department,  A.  F.  of  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAB  SIB:  Your  communication  of  March  9  received,  and  in  reply  will  say 
that  as  individual  organizations  we  felt  our  weakness  on  many  questions  of 
importance  to  us.  Finally,  we  decided  to  form  a  local  federation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  shorter  workday.  In  this  matter  we  were  successful  in 
reducing  our  hours  of  labor  from  10  to  9  hours  per  day,  receiving  the  same 
wages  for  the  9  hours  as  we  did  for  the  10  hours,  and  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  fraction  of  1  cent  per  hour  we  got  the  benefit;  we  also  received  1  cent 
per  hour  over  and  above  what  we  were  receiving  for  the  10-hour  day.  We 
also  received  a  federated  schedule  with  the  management,  and  have  been  work- 
ing under  such  schedule  since  February  1,  1913,  and  all  matters  are  now 
handled  by  the  federation,  and  we  feel  that  we  never  could  have  accomplished 
what  we  have  in  a  couple  of  years  in  any  other  way  than  by  federation.  You 
understand  our  hourly  rates  have  been  increased  from  3  to  4£  cents  per  hour, 
which  we  consider  is  alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  membership  that  federation 
is  an  advanced  step  over  the  individual  organization  and  the  management  can 
now  deal  with  five  or  six  organizations  in  the  same  time  they  used  to  take 
to  deal  with  one. 

We  would  not  think  of  giving  up  our  federation,  for  we  see  the  benefit 
of  it.  I  remain, 

Yours,  fraternally, 

L.  MCKINNON,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Commissioner  GAKRETSON.  Is  that  railway  a  privately  or  a  publicly  owned 
and  operated  railway? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  The  Government  owns  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  Government  owns  and  administers  the  road? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes. 

The  Rock  Island  Railway,  dated  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  24,  1913,  as  follows: 

Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Railway  Employees  Department,  A.  F.  of  L., 

Suite  5-6,  Ohio  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR:  Answering  your  letter  of  recent  date  regarding  the  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  men  by  forming  federations  of  shop  crafts  on  railroads,  will  say: 
The  machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  sheet-metal  workers,  and  carmen, 
together  with  their  helpers  and  apprentices  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
formed  a  federation,  and  in  1911  negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Rock 
Island  Co. 

We  found  this  method  of  organization  of  benefit  to  all  the  men  employed. 

First.  It  greatly  reduced  the  cost  to  the  men  of  obtaining  an  agreement. 
Under  the  old  system  of  craft  agreement  it  was  necessary  for  each  craft 
to  send  a  committee  to  the  company  officials  and  to  spend  weeks  negotiating 
an  agreement.  One  craft  followed  another,  and  although  one  craft  had  signed 
an  agreement,  the  craft  following  was  compelled  to  again  go  over  the  same 
ground  covered  by  the  craft  ahead  of  them.  After  the  formation  of  the  feder- 
ation a  committee,  smaller  in  some  instances  than  the  committee  representing 
a  single  craft,  ofttimes  negotiated  an  agreement  covering  all  the  men  in  all 
crafts  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  formerly  taken  by  a  single  craft  com- 
mittee. This  greatly  reduced  the  cost  to  the  men  and  was  also  of  benefit  to 
the  railroad  company  in  that  it  did  not  take  so  much  of  their  time  when  making 
agreements. 

Second.  It  standardized  the  rules,  and  it  insured  equal  treatment  to  all 
employees.  Previously,  under  craft  agreements,  there  would  be  different  in- 
terpretations of  certain  rules  or,  perhaps,  different  wording  in  the  rules  that 
caused  confusion  both  to  the  men  and  to  the  company,  and  resulted  in  more 
grievances  arising  to  be  settled. 
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Third.  We  found  under  the  old  method  of  craft  agreement  that  the  railroad 
companies  were  using  one  craft  against  another  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
any  betterment  of  working  conditions.  The  federation  of  those  crafts  elimi- 
nated this  condition. 

Fourth.  We  knew  that  the  railroads  were  in  a  manner  federated,  through 
associations  of  general  managers,  etc. ;  and  if  this  form  was  good  for  them,  a 
similar  form  of  organization  became  a  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  men. 

Fifth.  Under  the  craft  form  of  agreement  the  company  would,  by  various 
methods,  take  certain  conditions  from  one  craft.  After  this  was  accomplished 
that  fact  was  then  used  as  an  argument  against  other  crafts  having  a  similar 
rule.  The  federation  form  of  organization  eliminated  that  condition. 

There  are  other  good  reasons,  aside  from  those  shown  above,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  stronger  organization  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  successfully  combat  a  rapidly  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  companies,  which  was  the  result  of  organization  on  their  part,  to  get 
all  crafts  on  all  roads  to  a  common  level  as  regards  rules  and  rates  of  pay  and 
thereby  destroy  the  argument  the  men  had  of  showing  better  rules  and  rates  of 
pay  on  other  roads. 

The  shop  employees  on  the  Rock  Island  have  been  working  under  a  feder- 
ated agreement  for  three  and  one-half  years,  and  we  find  it  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. It  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  grievances  arising  and  has  been 
beneficial  to  both  the  employees  and  the  company. 

The  company  at  first  seemed  to  greatly  fear  the  federated  form  of  organi- 
zation. The  manner  of  handling  agreements  and  grievances  under  the  agree- 
ment and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  grievances  are  being  eliminated  proves 
their  fears  groundless. 

Yours,  fraternally. 

II.  J.  CAKE, 
Chairman  Executive  Board  R.  I.  Federation. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway,  dated  March  25,  1015,  as  follows : 

Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Railway  Employees'1  Department,  A.  F.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Previous  to  July,  1911,  the  various  crafts  on  the 
N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  worked  for  their  own  individual  welfare.  This  had  many 
drawbacks  to  the  organization,  as  well  as  to  its  members,  taken  separately. 
Now,  when  negotiations  were  tinder  way  for  a  new  agreement,  each  craft  would 
elect  its  delegates,  and  a  time  would  be  set  with  the  railroad  management  for  a 
hearing. 

For  example,  the  machinists  to-day,  boiler  makers  to-morrow,  the  black- 
smiths the  next  day  after,  etc.  Now,  the  delegates  of  the  machinists  from  all 
points  of  the  railroad  would  meet  here  to-day,  and  their  business  could  not  be 
completed  for  various  reasons ;  but  as  the  boiler  makers  had  to-morrow  and  the 
blacksmiths  the  next,  the  machinists  would  have  to  wait  until  the  first  vacant 
clay  to  finish  their  business.  Probably  the  same  would  happen  to  the  other 
crafts,  making  expense  to  that  individual  craft,  taking  men  from  their  work  an 
unnecessary  length  of  time,  besides  often  keeping  men  from  duties  which 
necessitate  their  being  in  their  respective  stations. 

One  can  readily  see  how  the  above  is  detrimentad  to  the  employees,  also 
the  railroad  company. 

Each  craft  seemed  to  be  working  against  the  others,  and  matters  did  not 
move  as  smoothly  as  desired  for  the  benefit  of  the  men.  It  was  also  taking  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  time  from  the  railroad  officials.  Hence  on  July  1, 
1911,  delegates  of  the  different  crafts  from  all  points  of  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  met 
to  determine  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  overcome  the  obstacles.  After 
much  careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  system  federation.  This 
body  was  guided  by  a  set  of  rules;  and  while  it  was  not  recognized  by  the 
heads  of  the  company  until  later,  its  cooperation  was  perfect,  and  the  different 
crafts  could  not  help  but  see  the  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

On  July  1,  1914,  the  N.  Y.,  -O.  &  Wr.  Co.  met  the  System  Federation  as  a 
whole.  The  results  were  beneficial  both  to  the  company  and  the  men.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  time  taken  to  bring  matters  to  a  close.  You  see  all 
crafts  represented  have  a  hearing  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  time ;  thus  all 
crafts  know  what  is  being  done  by  the  others  and  what  is  being  received  by 
them.  It  is  strikingly  noticeable  that  this  eliminates  any  contention  among  the 
men  involved  and  is  a  great  preventive  of  strikes,  because  the  larger  the  body 
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of  mon  the  less  liability  of  their  striking,  it  being  such  a  simple  matter  to  get 
thorn  together  to  reason  with  them  and,  if  need  be,  control  them. 

Thus  you  will  perceive  the  many  advantages  of  the  System  Federation  on  the 
X.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  according  to  the  men,  as  well  as  the  management  itself. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

CHAS.  D.  MCCARTHY, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway,  Roslindale,  Mass.,  March  2G, 
1915,.  as  follows : 

Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Railway  Employees1  Department,  A.  of  L., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  March  9  received,  requesting  information  about  why 
we  formed  our  federation,  and  when. 

Our  federation  wyas  formed  as  a  protest  against  piecework  some  time  about 
the  month  of  January,  1908. 
I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  fraternally, 

RORT.  HEXDERSOX, 
Scc'y-Treas.  System  Fed.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

I  will  say  that  the  piecework  was  not  introduced  as  a  result  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  federation  on  that  system. 

The  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Harrirnan  lines  are  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  unalterably  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  the  System 
Federation.  We  herewith  quote  from  a  printed  circular  issued  October  12, 
1911,  by  General  Manager  W.  L.  Park,  of  the  Illinois  Central : 

"  So  far  as  the  System  Federation  is  concerned,  the  Illinois  Central  man- 
agement makes  no  secret  of  its  opposition  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 
It  refuses  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  giving  any  encouragement,  even  by 
inference,  that  will  lead  its  employees  to  believe  it  will  recognize  the  federa- 
tion." 

Mr.  J.  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  speaking  for  the 
Harriman  lines  in  a  conference  held  with  the  general  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  San  Francisco  early  in  September,  1911,  made  a  similar  statement, 
although  couched  in  different  language. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  desire  to  state  that  there  has  never  been  an  au- 
thorized strike  on  any  railroad  system,  where  a  federated  committee  has  been 
recognized  and  a  federated  agreement  signed  up.  This  statement  refers  to 
federated  agreements  signed  and  in  effect  since  early  in  1908.  There  has  been 
but  one  unauthorized  strike.  This  occurred  on  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  & 
Gulf,  a  very  small  road,  and  if  the  railroad  officials  had  been  willing  to  permit 
the  men  to  return  to  work  under  their  old  agreement,  the  general  officers  would 
have  ordered  the  men  back.  This  the  company  refused  to  do,  and  the  strike  was 
then  declared  to  be  a  legal  one. 

We  believe  this  record,  together  with  the  fact  that  many  railroads  admit  that 
they  prefer  to  deal  with  a  federated  committee,  speaks  for  itself  and  places 
the"  responsibility  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  Harriman  lines  strike  on -the 
shoulders  of  those  who  declined  to  meet  or  treat  with  a  federated  committee. 
Knowing  the  men  as  we  do,  it  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  by  giving  the 
committee  a  hearing  the  railroad  officials  would  have  paved  the  way  for  a 
peaceful  and  mutually  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  existing  differences. 

The  reorganization  of  the  railway  employees'  department  not  being  con- 
summated until  some  time  after  this  trouble  occurred,  others  more  familiar 
with  the  details  of  these  strikes  will  no  doubt  be  called  again. 

The  following  letters  were  exchanged  between  the  railway  department  and 
the  Association  of  Western  Railways,  and  are  introduced  as  evidence  of  one 
of  the  many  efforts  put  forth  by  the  organization  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  8,  1012. 
Mr.  W.  A.  GARRKTT, 

Chairman  General  Managers'  Assoeiation  of  Western  Railroads, 

Reiser  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  officers  whose  signatures  and  titles  appear  attached  hereto, 
acting  for  the  membership  of  their  respective  organizations  and  by  the  au- 
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thority  of  a  convention  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  15  to  23,  inclusive 
desire  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  a  conference  between  the  General  Man- 
agers' Association  of  Western  Railroads  or  the  duly  authorized  representatives 
of  said  association. 

The  object  of  this  conference  to  be  the  bringing  about  of  a  settlement  of 
the  strikes  now  in  effect  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T.,  Illinois  Central,  and  the  roads  gen- 
erally designated  as  the  Harriman  lines. 

If  it  be  the  disposition  of  the  railway  managers  or  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent to  enter  into  negotiations  for  this  purpose,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
first  great  step  will  have  been  taken  in  establishing  a  more  universal  and  per- 
manent peace  between  the  railroads  and  the  men  employed  by  them,  which  re- 
sult will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Back  of  this  request  there  is  a  real  desire  on  our  part  to  be  of  such  service 
as  we  can  in  bringing  about  a  complete  understanding,  and  an  understanding 
that  will  practically  eliminate  strikes  and  their  attendant  losses. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  employer  and  employee  must 
recognize  that  each  have  rights  which  must  be  respected. 

Trusting  that  your  association  will  see  the  possibilities  of  a  meeting  of  this 
character  and  that  this  communication  will  receive  your  serious  and  favorable 
consideration,  we  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Johnston,  President  Machinists  and  Helpers;  J.  W.  Kline, 
President  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers;  M.  F.  Ryan,  President 
Railway  Carmen;  Jno.  J.  Carrigan,  President  Railway  Clerks; 
Geo.  F.  Hedrick,  President  Painters  and  Decorators;  J.  A. 
Franklin,  President  Boiler  Makers  and  Helpers;  M.  O'Sullivan, 
President  Sheet  Metal  Workers;  James  Wilson,  President  Pat- 
tern Makers;  J.  T.  Kinsella,  President  Steam  Fitters  and  Help- 
ers; A.  O.  Wharton,  Chairman. 

P.  S. — Address  all  communications  to  A.  O.  Whartou,  Room  305  Howard 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Under  date  of  May  21,  1912,  the  following  reply  was  received,  addressed  to 
the  officers  named  previously: 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTEKN  RAILWAYS, 

Chicago,  May  2.1,  1912. 

Mr.  William  H.  Johnston,  president  Machinists  and  Helpers,  405  McGill  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Franklin,  president  Boiler  Makers  and 
Helpers,  Suite  7,  Law  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Kline,  presi- 
dent  Blacksmiths   and   Helpers,   324   Dearborn    Street,   Chicago;   Mr.    M. 
O'Sullivan,  president  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Nelson  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;   Mr.   M.   F.   Ryan,   president   Railway   Carmen,   509   Hall   Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Mr.  James  Wilson,  president  Pattern  Makers,,  403  Keave 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Mr.  John  J.  Carrigan,  president  Railway  Clerks, 
307  K.  C.  Life  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mr.  J.  T.  Kinsella,  president 
Steam   Fitters  and  Helpers,  357   West   Sixty-third   Street,   Chicago;    Mr. 
George  F.  Hedrick,  president  Painters  and  Decorators,  La  Fayette,  Ind. ; 
Mr.  A.  O.  Wharton,  Room  305  Howard  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
GENTLEMEN  :  Acknowledging  receipt  of  and  in  reply  to  yours  of  the  8th  instant 
advising  your  desire  to  bring  about  a  conference  between  the  General  Managers' 
Association  of  Western  Railways,  or  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  and 
the  officers  of  the  various  organizations  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  for 
the  purpose  of  "  bringing  about  of  a  settlement  of  the  strikes  now  in  effect  on 
the  M.,  K.  &  T.,  Illinois  Central,  and  the  roads  generally  designated  as  the 
Harriman  lines." 

This  association  is  entirely  without  knowledge  of,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  in 
the  matter  referred  to  and  can  take  no  action  in  the  controversy  between  the 
railroads  mentioned  in  your  letter  and  their  former  employees. 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  A.  GARKETT,  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  a  strike  on  the  M.  K.  &  T,  before  this  agree- 
ment was  entered  into? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  was  one  of  the  roads  on  which  we  had  craft  troubles; 
at  the  time  the  carmen  were  on  strike  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  system. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  strike  over  the  question  of  introducing  the  Fed- 
eration System? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  No;  it  was  a  case  of  pitting  one  craft  against  another  and 
denying  rights  to  carmen  that  were  granted  to  others. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  Federation  System  introduced  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T. 
after  this  strike? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Yes.     (Reading:) 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  26,  1912. 

Mr.  W.  A.  GAKRETT, 

Chairman  General  Managers  Association  of  Western  Railways, 

Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  favor  dated  May  21,  which  was 
in  reply  to  a  communication  sent  you  under  date  of  May  8,  by  the  undersigned 
officers,  we  have  duly  noted  contents,  and  regret  that  the  Association  of  Western 
Railways  assumes  to  be  without  knowledge  of,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  to 
arrange  a  conference  for  the  purpose  as  outlined  in  communication  previously 
sent  you. 

Since  the  exchange  of  the  communications  above  referred  to,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  posittion  which,  to  us  at  least,  appears  to  have  altered  the  situation 
to  the  extent  of  warranting  that  another  -effort  be  made  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference with  the  object  in  view  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  labor 
disputes  now  going  on,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  future. 

We  believe  that  a  conference  will  at  least  prove  beneficial,  even  though  we 
may  be  unable  to  accomplish  all  that  we  have  in  mind.  It  is  our  desire  to  place 
a  number  of  matters  squarely  before  the  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

A  desire  exists  on  our  part  to  bring  about  a  more  permanent  and  stable  con- 
dition of  affairs.  We  believe  that  the  Association  of  Western  Railways  should 
be  interested  in  this  proposition  to  the  extent  of  meeting  the  undersigned  in 
conference,  if  not,  then  they  must  be  considered  responsible  for  any  subsequent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  employees,  who  have  been  thus  denied  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  their  side  of  the  question. 

Trusting  this  communication  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  we 
remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Johnston,  president  Machinists  and  Helpers;  J.  W.  Kline, 
president  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers;  M.  F.  Ryan,  president  Rail- 
way Carmen;  Jno.  J.  Carrigan,  Railway  Clerks;  Geo.  Hedrick, 
president  Painters  and  Decorators;  J.  A.  Franklin,  president 
Boiler  Makers  and  Helpers ;  M.  O'Sullivan,  president  Sheet  Metal 
Workers;  James  Wilson,  president  Pattern  Makers;  J.  T.  Kin- 
sella,  president  Steam  Fitters  and  Helpers ;  A.  O.  Wharton,  chair- 
man. , 

P.  S. — Address  all  communications  to  A.  O.  Wharton,  Room  305,  Howard 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  reply  to  it  was  as  follows  [reading] : 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  RAILWAYS, 

Chicago,  July  11,  1912. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Johnston,  president  Machinists  and  Helpers,  403  McGill  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Franklin,  president  Boiler  Makers  and  Help- 
ers. Suite  7,  Law  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Kline,  president 
Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago ;  Mr.  M.  O'Sullivan, 
president  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Nelson  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Mr.  M. 
F.  Ryan,  president  Railway  Carmen,  509  Hall  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  president  Pattern  Makers,  403  Keave  Building,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Mr.  Jno.  J.  Carrigau,  president  Railway  Clerks,  307  K.  C.  Life 
Building.  Kansas  City.  Mo. ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Kinsella,  president  Steam  Fitters  and 
Helpers,  357  West  Sixty-third  Street,  Chicago;  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Hedrick,  presi- 
dent Painters  and  Decorators,  La  Fayette,  Ind. ;  Mr.  A.  O.  Wharton,  Room 
305,  Howard  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GENTLEMEN  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  26th  ultimo,  asking  for  conference 
with  a  view  of  "  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  labor  disputes  now 
going  on  and  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  future." 

The  Association  of  Western  Hallways  can  not  undertake  to  hold  such  a  con- 
ference, being  without  knowledge  of,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  in  the  matter 
referred  to,  as  stated  in  my  letter  to  you  of  May  21,  1912.  The  association  has 
no  original  jurisdiction,  and  can  not  negotiate  differences  between  its  members 
and  their  employees,  nor  can  it  undertake  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrator  or 
mediator,  as  suggested  in  your  letter,  or  to  in  any  way  enter  into  a  dispute 
existing  between  the  employees  of  any  railways  and  their  employing  companies 
unless  all  parties  to  such  dispute  should  agree  and  request  that  the  matter  be  so 
handled. 

By  order  of  the  executive  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

W.  A.  GARKETT,  Chairman. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  we  herewith  submit  copies  of  federated  agree- 
ments last  signed  up  on  the  Southern  Kailroud  and  allied  lines;  the  Wabash 
Railroad;  the  Missouri  Pacific-St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern;  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railways. 
These  we  believe  to  be  fair  samples  of  the  52  federated  agreements  now  in 
effect. 

In  outlining  these  agreements,  I  want  simply  to  draw  attention  to  some  of 
the  principal  features  of  them,  which  simplifies  the  work  of  the  agreements. 
They  are  practically  headed  in  the  same  manner,  starting  out  with  "  general 
rules  "  governing  the  crafts. 

I  desire  to  state  that  the  general  rules  embodied  in  these  federated  agree- 
ments are  practically  a  repetition  of  the  same  rules  that  existed  in  each  one  of 
the  crafts'  agreement  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  federated  agreement.  This 
change  resulted  in  standard  rules  for  all  the  shopmen. 

The  men  all  work,  or  mostly  work,  in  one  shop  under  the  supervision  of  the 
same  authorities,  and  they  were  naturally  very  much  controlled  by  any  decision 
that  would  be  arrived  at  by  that  management  in  handling  the  affairs  of  the 
shops. 

But  we  found  there  were  conditions  that  would  creep  in  under  the  same 
management,  different  things;  we  found  men  working  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
hours  a  day  in  the  same  shop.  And  this  brought  about  the  greatest  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  general  rules  in  the  federated  agreement 
stopped  or  rather  removed  this  cause  of  complaint. 

We  have  also  been  placed  in  the  rather  peculiar  position  of  being  compelled 
to  practically  demand  the  most  simple  of  sanitary  regulations,  even  to  the 
point  of  securing  pure  drinking  water,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  were 
denied,  sometimes  in  one  department,  because  the  other  department  had  not 
made  a  demand  for  such  a  condition  where  the  health  of  the  employees  was 
absolutely  at  stake,  those  requests  were,  denied. 

I  have  in  mind  one  shop  in  particular  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railroad,  the  employees  numbering 
hundreds  under  this  one  roof,  the  locomotive  shop,  possibly  700  or  800  men. 
The  average  number  of  men  prior  to  about  1905  and  1906  that  was  in  the 
hospital  from  that  shop  would  run  close  to  an  average  of  20  per  day  from 
malarial  fever  and  chills,  and  kindred  diseases,  conditions  native  to  that 
climate. 

After  we  got  purified  water  in  there  that  number  decreased  pretty  nearly  75 
per  cent  in  the  next  two  years,  the  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  men 
laying  off  from  those  causes  resulted  in  their  reducing  the  number  of  men 
on  their  pay  roll  by  a  very  large  number.  In  other  words,  they  used  to  have 
to  carry  20  to  30  per  cent  more  men  than  they  actually  needed  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  full  complement  of  men  who  were  able  to  work. 

A  committee — it  took  over  two  years  to  establish  a  condition  in  the  shop 
whereby  pure  drinking  water  would  be  furnished,  and  it  was  the  result  of  two 
negotiation  periods  of  all  the  crafts,  and  in  some  instances  as  a  result  of 
one  craft  asking  for  a  thing  to  be  furnished,  and  the  fact  that  the  other 
crafts  did  not  have  it  or  had  not  asked  for  this  particular  thing  would  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  refusal. 

I  do  not  desire  to  burden  you  with  all  the  details.    There  are  52  of  these. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  may  turn  them  in,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  will  leave  them  with  the  commission. 
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(Witness  submitted  pamphlets  referred  to  in  printed  form.  They  are  en- 
titled :  "Agreement  and  General  Shop  Rules  of  the  Machinists,  Boiler  Makers, 
Blacksmiths,  Pipe  Fitters,  and  Tinners  and  Helpers  and  Apprentices  and  the 
Wabash  Railroad  Co. ;  In  Effect  Apr.  17,  1914.  Agreement  Between  the  Fol- 
lowing Organizations:  Boiler  Makers,  Blacksmiths,  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
Machinists,  Carmen,  Painters,  their  Helpers  and  Apprentices,  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway  Co. ; 
Effective  Apr.  1,  1913.  Joint  Agreement  Between  the  Rock  Island  Federated 
Trades  and  the  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  Railway  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  G.  Railway ;  Effective 
Mar.  1,  1913.  Agreement  Entered  into  Between  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  Railroad  Co.  and  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Railway  Co.  of  Texas 
and  the  Following  Organizations :  Machinists,  Boiler  Makers,  Blacksmiths,  Car- 
men, Sheet  Metal  Workers,  their  Helpers  and  Apprentices;  Effective  Sept. 
1,  1914.  Agreement  Between  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees  and  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Allied  Lines.  Also  By-Laws  and  Names  and  Addresses 
of  Delegates  to  Fifth  Annual  Convention,  held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Feb.  24 
to  Mar.  1,  1913.") 

WTe  also  submit  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  railway  employees  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

(Witness  submitted  printed  pamphlet  entitled  "Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Railroad  Employees  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.") 

In  connection  with  this  we  desire  to  state  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  this 
department  are  primarily  and  fundamentally — 

(a)  To  federate  all  recognized  railway  craft  organizations. 

(b)  To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  per  day. 

(c)  To  establish  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  all  employees  in  all  branches  of 
railway  service,  in  conformity  with  the  principle  that  all  who  perform  a  useful 
or  necessary  service  are  entitled  to  earn  a  wage  that  will  insure  a  decent  liv- 
ing for  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

(d)  To  enter  into  agreements  that  will  establish  conditions  of  employment, 
beneficial    to    the   moral,    physical,    and    mental   development   of    all    railroad 
employees. 

(e)  To   abolish  the  abuses  connected   with   the  physical   examination   and 
personal  record  systems,  \vherever  established. 

(/)  To  reduce  strikes  and  lockouts  to  a  minimum,  the  department  being 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  mediation,  conciliation,  or  voluntary  arbitration  as 
a  means  of  adjusting  questions  which  can  not  be  settled  otherwise. 

We  believe  that  the  following  questions  come  properly  under  the  purview 
of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations : 

The  hospital  service:  To  which  employees  are  required  to  contribute  their 
financial  support,  and  on  a  vast  majority  of  the  railroads  are  denied  repre- 
sentation on  the  managing  board,  have  no  voice  in  selecting  the  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  no  financial  accounting  is  ever  made  to  them,  showing  how  and 
to  whom  and  for  what  purpose  the  funds  collected  are  expended 

Insurance:  A  number  of  railroads  have  put  into  effect  a  plan  of  insurance. 
Employees  who  can  pass  the  necessary  physical  examination  are  compelled  to 
accept  this  insurance,  payment  for  same  being  deducted  from  their  earnings. 

The  old-age-pension  plan,  as  well  as  the  insurance  plan,  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  of  employment  and  in  a  measure  has  been  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  rules  precluding  the  employment  of  men  physically  and  mentally 
in  their  prime. 

The  personal  record  and  physical  examination  systems,  their  relationship 
and  effect  on  the  workmen  in  connection  with  the  so-called  scientific  manage- 
ment, insurance,  and  old-age  pensions. 

Chairman  WALBH.  I  have  a  question  or  two  I  would  like  to  ask  you? 

I  understood  you  to  read  from  your  statement  there  that  there  has  been  no 
strike,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  on  any  of  these  systems  on  which  the  Fed- 
erated System  has  been  recognized? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  There  has  been  none,  excepting  the  M.  O.  &  G.,  which  I  pre- 
viously explained ;  only  about  250  men  being  involved. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Markham  mnde  a  suggestion  here  to  the  effect  that  this 
would  produce  an  influence  upon  the  industries  that  were  not  within  your 
own  craft.  You  got  that,  I  believe. 

I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Has  the  question  ever  come  up — in  how  many 
instances  where  the  railway  had  objected  to,  for  instance,  the  use  of  material 
which  canu'  from  outside  industries  where  they  claimed  the  conditions  were 
not  fair  to  union  labor? 
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Mr.  WHARTON.  There  has  never  been  a  case  come  to  my  attention. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  boycott  been  used  in  that  or  any  other  way 
through  this  system? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  There  has  never  been  any  such  matters  referred  to  this  de- 
partment, there  has  not  been  any  such  thing  discussed  or  contemplated.  In 
connection  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Markham  I  would  like  to  explain, 
as  an  answer  to  the  objection  he  made  to  our  mechanical  organization  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  membership,  it  is  true  that  the  organizations  affiliated 
with  this  department  have  members  working  in  the  various  industries  of  the 
country,  but  they  are  separate  and  distinct  organizations,  being  of  diversified 
character.  Their  laws  are  adapted  so  they  will  apply  to  the  different  industries 
in  which  their  members  are  employed. 

For  instance,  in  the  railroad  industry  the  railroad  men  absolutely  handle 
the  railroad  business,  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  organization  and  the 
general  officers  of  the  organization.  It  has  its  executive  council  and  interna- 
tional president.  Right  in  line  writh  that,  the  laws  of  this  department  recognize 
the  laws  of  each  affiliated  organization,  and  in  turn  the  general  presidents  of 
these  organizations  compose  the  executive  council  of  the  department. 

If  we  desire,  for  instance,  to  inaugurate  a  strike  on  the  railroads,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  organization  affiliated  to  this  department 
to  take  a  vote.  The  grand  lodge  officers  haven't  got  the  authority  that  Mr. 
Markham  said  they  had.  He  said  that  the  grand  lodge  officers  would  order  a 
strike,  and  he  went  on  in  a  detailed  explanation  of  one  man  power,  and  so 
forth.  All  of  the  organizations  affiliated  to  this  department,  their  .constitution 
and  laws  require  that  the  men  must  vote  for  a  strike.  The  majority  required 
by  all  of  them  except  one  is  two-thirds.  It  requires  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  vote  in  five  of  the  organizations  recognized  by  this  department,  and  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  of  one  of  the  organizations.  No  question  of 
strike  can  be  taken  up  by  the  departments  until  that  power  has  been  given 
by  this  affiliated  membership.  It  then  becomes  a  question  for  decision  of  the 
council,  and  the  matter  is  referred  to  it  for  consideration,  for  conciliation,  and 
every  other  method  or  means  that  might  be  considered  as  practical  in  avoid- 
ing a  strike. 

Mr.  Markham  spoke,  I  think,  without  absolutely  any  knowledge  of  this 
department  or  its  affiliated  organizations  or  its  laws  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Markham  drew  a  parallel  between  what  might  happen 
to  this  organization  and  with  the  trouble  known  as  the  A.  R.  U.  Why  could 
not  that  be  so? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  its  formation,  the  A.  R.  U. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly  give  us,  then,  if  you  can,  the  difference  between 
the  formation  of  the  A.  R.  U.  and  this  organization. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  The  A.  R.  U.  was  an  organization  holding  as  eligible  to  mem- 
bership any  man  that  worked  on  a  railroad.  It  held  its  meetings  in  general 
assembly.  Every  man  of  every  type,  possibly  20  to  25  different  classes  of  men 
that  might  be  specifically  mentioned,  craftsmen,  transportation  employees,  and  so 
forth.  These  men  who  met  in  one  hall  would  discuss  matters  generally.  There 
was  no  system  in  their  method.  For  instance,  every  particular  line  of  work 
was  concerned.  It  brought  about  confusion  among  the  men.  It  brought  about 
a  situation  where,  if  by  accident  a  majority  of  one  craft,  we  will  say,  as  an 
illustration,  there  would  be  a  meeting  held  at  which  there  might  be  a  hundred 
of  one  craft  attending  and  something  that  would  come  up  at  that  meeting 
which  would  be  of  importance  to  members  of  another  craft  of  which  there 
were  possibly  only  10  men  attending,  due  to  the  fact  there  were  only  10  of 
those  men  there  that  night,  and  the  question  came  up  did  not  interest  the 
hundred  in  the  other  craft,  they  would  overrule  and  override  the  request  of 
those  10  men,  and  it  brought  about  a  feeling  that  the  men  could  not  secure 
justice  wTithin  their  own  organization,  resulting  in  a  gradual  separating  of  the 
men,  and  brought  about  a  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  within  their  own 
ranks.  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  effect  of  what  its  proponents  claimed  for  it. 
And  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  A.  R.  U.,  but  in  several  other  organizations 
of  a  similar  character  that  have  been  since  and  before  started,  everyone  of 
them  dissolved  because  of  this  and  similar  reasons  they  broke  up  because  of 
internal  dissention,  and  the  absolute  inability  to  control  their  own  affairs  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  majority. 

The  difference  between  this  form  of  organization  and  the  organization  as 
now  represented  in  this  department  is  that  the  department  provides  for  the 
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autonomy  of  each  organization ;  the  craft  organization  has  autonomy  over  all 
of  its  own  affairs.  It  makes  its  own  laws.  If  it  has  a  grievance,  that  grievance 
would  be  handled  by  members  of  that  organization.  If  through  the  failure 
of  the  regular  plan  of  handling  grievances  an  organization  fails  to  secure-  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment,  they  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  refer  that  matter  to 
the  joint  board  composed  of  all  the  board  members  represented  in  the  federa- 
tion on  that  system.  It  would  then  become  the  duty  of  the  federation  to  pass 
upon  that  grievance,  and  that  board  after  reviewing  the  evidence  in  the  case 
and  in  some  instances,  quite  a  number  of  them,  we  have  found  that  through  the 
advice  of  this  advisory  board,  that  the  craft,  where  the  personal  feeling  entered 
into  the  case,  had  been  in  the  wrong,  because  of  the  advice  and  influence  of 
the  members  of  the  other  organization  looking  at  it  from  a  more  impartial  view- 
point the  question  in  dispute  would  be  withdrawn. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  decided  that  the  grievance  was  a  just  one,  the 
representatives  of  all  the  crafts  would  seek  an  adjustment  by  conference  with 
the  higher  officials,  and  on  up  possibly  to  the  highest  official  of  the  company  who 
treated  with  committees. 

Our  experience  in  that  respect  has  been  to  bring  about  harmony  within  our 
organizations  by  eliminating,  to  a  very  large  degree,  what  might  be  termed 
"  lapping  over  "  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  organizations. 

These  things  I  think  have  been  settled  more  satisfactory  to  the  men  and  to 
the  company,  avoiding  what  we  might  term  disorganization  in  their  shop  or- 
ganization from  the  employers'  viewpoint. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance,  and  I  am  quite  conversant  with  the  con- 
ditions, generally  speaking,  in  that  respect,  where  the  employer  has  regretted 
having  made  an  agreement  with  the  organizations  as  organized  in  this  de- 
partment. That  is,  generally  speaking,  the  difference  in  the  handling  of  the 
business  is  that  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  craft  organization  itself  in 
this  department,  but  that  organization,  because  of  its  affiliation  with  this  de- 
partment has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  department  to  secure  its  assistance  in 
adjusting  any  grievance  that  may  arise. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  -for  us  the  mileage  of  the  52 
systems  in  which  this  has  already  been  inaugurated? 

Mr.  WHARTON,  Well,  it  would  be  a  rather  hazy  approximation.  I  could  give 
you  the  information,  approximately. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  information,  and  submit  it, 
will  you,  please? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes ;  I  can  easily  give  it  to  you. 

(See  Wharton  exhibit  at  end  of  this  subject.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  getting  down  to  a  few  more  details  in  this  particular 
matter  here :  I  will  ask  you,  first,  in  the  52  systems  where  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion exists,  are  the  railwray  clerks  in  each  one  of  them? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them? 

Mr.  WTHARTON.  The  railway  clerks  is  an  organization  that  has  had  a  rather 
stormy  career.  They  are  now  passing  through  practically  the  same  experience 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  organizations  of  railway  employees  have  passed  through 
possibly  25  to  35  years  ago. 

Their  efforts  to  secure  recognition  are  being  just  as  vigorously  fought  by  the 
railroads  as  were  those  of  the  craft  organizations,  which  have  since  secured 
recognition  by  reason  of  their  persistency.  They  are  being  discriminated 
against  in  every  section  of  the  country  where  they  attempt  to  organize. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  Labor  Bureau,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  And  I  believe  that  they  have  had  representatives  out  on 
the  Southern  Railway ;  also  on  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  one  or  two  other  roads 
that  I  am  not  just  sure  of. 

I  believe  that  on  the  Illinois  Central  Mr.  Markham  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  clerks  struck  at  Memphis  on  September  25.  That  would  be  5  days  prior 
to  the  date  that  the  strike  order  was  issued,  September  30.  I  understand  that 
there  were  some  25  or  30  clerks  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service  down 
there  for  no  other  reason  that  the  men  could  assign  than  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  organization.  That  resulted  in  the  walkouts  referred  to. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  Haven  &  Hartford  are  two  roads  on  which 
the  clerks  have  agreements,  I  believe. 

There  are  several  others;  this  department  has  been  divided  into  what  i.s 
called  two  sections,  the  mechanical  section  and  the  transportation  section. 
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The  six  organizations  that  we  have  named  herein  form  the  mechanical  sec- 
tion at  the  present  time,  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  the  Brother- 
hool  of  Railway  Clerks,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and 
Dredgemen  represents  the  organization  that  constitutes  the  transportation  de- 
partment. The  formation  of  this  department  as  it  is  reorganized  resulted  from 
a  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications,  reserving  at  the  same  time  the 
right  to  protect  its  affiliated  membership.  I  do  not  think  that  all  of  the  organi- 
zations were  entirely  in  harmony  with  recognizing  every  organization  that 
might  desire  to  become  affiliated  with  this  department,  and  as  a  result  of  that, 
at  the  last  convention  held  in  April,  1914,  it  was  decided  to  establish  the  de- 
partment on  a  basis  recognizing  what  might  be  considered  the  basic  trades  in 
the  railway  industry.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  the  organizations  in  the 
mechanical  section  were  limited  to  those  organizations  that  are  now  recognized. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  your  organization  keep  any  statistics  showing  the 
trend  of  wages  from  which  could  be  obtained  any  definite  and  reliable  data  as 
to  the  pay  of  railway  clerks?  That  is,  the  trend  of  the  pay  of  railway  clerks? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  No ;  we  have  no  such  department  as  that  in  the  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heard  the  comment  of  Mr.  Markham  upon  that  par- 
ticular subject  in  which  he  said  one  demand  was  that  the  railway  clerks  be 
recognized  in  this  system  and  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  do  so  on  account  of 
the  intimate  relations  existing  between  the  clerks  in  many  instances  and  the 
officers  of  the  company.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  upon  that? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Nothing;  except  I  think  it  was  absolutely  unfounded.  Our 
relation  with  the  clerks  so  far  as  any  connection  with  the  service  never,  in 
my  experience,  has  had  a  tendency  to  prove  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Mark- 
ham. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  akin  to  the  same  question,  or  is  it  not  akin  to  the 
same  question  that  arises  with  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  foremen  of  outside 
industries  into  the  union?  A  line  seems  to  be  drawn,  I  notice  in  many  places, 
by  employers — and  very  fair  ones  it  seems  to  me — between  the  class  of  em- 
ployees that  have  intimate  relations  with  the  administration  of  the  business 
from  the  employers'  standpoint 

Mr  WHARTON.  Well,  I  think  that  might  be  true  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
clerical  departments.  There  are  some  of  the  men  that  might  now  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  a  clerical  organization  that  might  be  holding  or  be  em- 
ployed in  an  official  or  semiofficial  capacity ;  but  the  large  percentage  of  the 
clerks  are  normally  engaged  in  the  performance  of  assigned  duties.  They 
themselves  work  under  chief  or  assistant  chief  clerks,  and  that  official  rela- 
tionship I  do  not  believe  extends  to  that  class  of  men.  You  have  one  class,  and 
a  large  number  of  men,  who  work  upon  the  timebooks  and  work  like  that,  in 
which  sense  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be  considered  working  in  any  official 
capacity. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  could  information  be  obtained  as  to  the  general 
trend  of  wrages  among  railway  clerks  as  compared  with  those  of  operatives? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think  that  the  best  information  in  that  line  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  officers  of  a  railroad  company  who  have  the  pay  rolls  on  tile 
covering  a  number  of  years.  My  opinion  is,  and  I  state  it  with  some  little 
knowledge  of  this,  that  the  railway  clerks'  salaries  have  not  gone  up  nor  even 
been  increased  to  any  extent  in  comparison  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heard  Mr.  Markham's  statement  with  reference  to  the 
general  action  that  was  taken  really  being  in  substantial  violation  of  the  clause 
in  the  contracts  with  the  crafts  that  they  should  have  30  days'  notice.  \Vhat 
comment  have  you  to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think  that  was  simply  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany  

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Well,  what  were  the  facts  in  regard  to  it, 
regardless  of  motive? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  The  facts  are  that  the  men  in  authority  did  notify  the  com- 
pany over  the  signatures  of  their  selected  representatives.  If  we  assume  that 
the  employer  has  the  right  to  dictate  to  us  the  form  of  organization  which  we 
deem  necessary  to  protect  our  interests,  then,  of  course,  we  would  assume  that 
he  had  the  right  to  say  to  us  whom  we  should  select  to  represent  us. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mean  for  notification  purposes? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes,  sir ;  also  for  other  business  matters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  way  I  gathered  it,  that  certain 
iforms  and  certain  clauses  of  the  agreement  were  contained  in  the  separate 
craft  agreements  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  that  action  was  taken  without 
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recognizing  or  properly  recognizing  that  provision  of  the  separate  contracts. 
Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  they  had  separate  craft  agreements — that  is  true;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  agreement,  say.  a  machinist  agreement,  that  would 
require  a  machinist  to  serve  a  notice.  It  said  that  the  company  should  be 
served  with  a  30-day  notice.  It  does  not  say  by  whom,  and  giving  notice  of 
the  changes  proposed  in  the  agreement.  But,  of  course,  that  agreement  being 
made  with  the  machinists,  the  machinists  naturally  would  handle  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Wasn't  that  the  chief  or  one  of  the  impelling  motives  prob- 
ably for  entering  into  the  agreement,  that  they  were  doing  it  separately?  You 
see  this  gentleman  at  least  has  strong  opposition  to  the  confederated  system, 
and  according  to  his  statement  he  has  a  strong  predilection  toward  the  crafc 
system,  and  no  objection  to  it.  Wasn't  that,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moving  rea- 
sons why  he  entered  into  the  contract  in  the  first  instance,  and  had  a  right 
to  expect  the  notice  from  the  separate  crafts? 

Mr.  WIIARTON.  Well,  I  hardly  think  so.  I  don't  think  that  was  in  niind  at 
the  time  they  entered  into  the  agreement  with  the  craft  organizations.  I  do 
not  believe  they  had  that  condition  or  a  movement  of  this  kind  in  mind  at  all.  I 
don't  believe  there  was  any  cause  for  any  such  reason  for  refusal  to  make  a 
system  agreement  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  you  have  given  the  commission  many  reasons  why 
the  federated  system  was  good  for  both  sides.  Now,  you  heard  Mr.  Markham's 
statement  that  public  opinion  was  with  them  practically  unanimously;  and  he 
submitted  certain  editorial  comments  from  the  press.  What  means  did  you 
have,  if  any,  or  what  means  did  you  have,  for  instance,  of  getting  these  facts 
which  have  been  adduced  before  this  commission  before  the  public  who  were 
not  in  the  railway  business,  so  that  an  intelligent  opinion  might  be  formed  rela- 
tive to  these  matters? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think,  rather  unfortunately  for  the  organizations  of  the  men, 
they  are  handicapped  in  securing  sufficient  finances  to  go  into  the  market  and 
purchase  the  publicity  that  the  employer  is  able  to  secure  by  paying  for  the  in- 
formation to  be  circulated  through  the  daily  press.  Our  means  of  communication 
are  practically  nil  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  We  often  went  to  the  daily 
papers  published  in  all  the  cities  and  met  Associated  Press  men,  and  we  have 
found  many  very  fine  people  among  them,  and  they  would  promise  to  dp  this 
or  that ;  but  when  the  paper  was  issued  the  next  day  there  was  nothing  in  the 
paper  in  regard  to  our  position. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Markham  did  not  seem  to  have  the  information  him- 
self as  to  the  number  of  railway  systems  that  had  entered  into  this  sort  of  an 
agreement.  Is  any  direct  effort  made  on  the  part  of  your  organization  to  in- 
form the  public  generally,  or  even  the  railway  officials  themselves,  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  entered  into  and  the  results? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  officials 
on  the  Illinois  Centrol  and  the  Harriman  lines  have  denied  the  men  from  com- 
municating to  them  that  these  other  agreements  were  in  effect  at  that  time. 
They  refused  to  meet  the  men.  That,  however,  would  not  debar  them  from 
having  knowledge  that  these  agreements  were  in  effect,  because,  in  my  experi- 
ence in  making  agreements,  I  found  that  the  members  of  the  various  railroads 
associated  with  the  managers'  associations  of  this  country  are  pretty  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  conditions  are  on  every  other  road. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  he  said  he  knew  there  were  such  agreements,  but 
that  he  was  not  able  to  give  us  information  as  to  the  extent  of  them.  It  seems 
to  me  possibly  that  might  have  something  to  do  with  his  making  up  his  mind. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think  if  there  had  been  the  same  interest  shown  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  as  there  was,  possibly,  for  the  company,  that  he  could  have  had 
that  information,  as  they  have  always  had  it  in  the  past  in  dealing  with  craft 
organizations.  Any  craft  committee,  in  attempting  to  negotiate  an  agreement, 
would  be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  such  and  such  conditions  existed  on  all 
or  certain  railroads,  and  that  information  would  be  there  by  simply  touching 
a  button,  demonstrating  that  the  railroad  could  easily  secure  information  as  to 
the  conditions  of  employment  on  every  other  railroad  in  what  might  be  termed 
competitive  territory. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Wharton,  we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock, 
and  then  you  will  please  resume  the  stand.  Some  of  the  other  commissioners 
may  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

(A  recess  Avas  here  taken  until  2  p.  m.  of  Thursday,  Apr.  8,  1915.) 
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AFTER  RECESS 2    P.    M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Whartoii,  will  you  please  resume  the  stand.  Com- 
missioner Ballard  has  a  few  questions  to  ask  of  you. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  52  railroads 
that  had  effected  agreements  with  the  organizations  you  are  interested  in.  How 
many  systems  of  railroads  are  there  that  do  not  treat  with  them? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  The  question  of  defining  that  in  the  form  in  which  you  put  it 
would  be  rather  difficult.  A  system  sometimes  embraces  several  different  roads. 
We  are  in  an  agreement — that  is,  the  organizations  we  represent  are  in  agree- 
ment with  approximately  108  different  reilroads  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  systems,  as  they  are  divided,  and  the  territory  covered  by  these 
agreements  represent  about  two — this  is  approximately — I  think  about  210,000 
or  215,000  miles  of  railroad. 

Commissioner  BALLABU.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  whole  mileage? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  The  proportion  to  the  whole  mileage  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  85  per  cent ;  that  is,  85  per  cent  of  all  of  the  railroads  are  in  agreement  with 
some  one  or  other  of  our  organizations.  Fifty-two  of  them  recognize  the  fed- 
eration. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  You  spoke  of  the  physical  examination  and  enumer- 
ated a  great  many  different  kinds  of  ailments,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with  them  all;  but  you  said  that  some  barred  a  man 
from  the  first  class  and  others  barred  him  from  the  second  class;  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  reference  to  first  class  and  second  class? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  That  definition  would  have  to  be  answered  by  the  gentle- 
man who  drew  that  circular,  as  the  matter  was  entirely  one  of  his  own  in- 
vention and  subject  only  to  his  own  interpretation.  We  are  not  consulted  in 
any  manner  with  respect  to  the  drafting  of  such  rules.  They  are  forced  upon 
us,  not  because  of  our  willingness  to  accept  them,  but  only  where  we  are 
unable  to  resist  the  introduction  of  such  unfair  regulations. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  I  gathered  while  you  were  reading  that — it  spoke 
of  some  positions  in  which  those  persons  might  work,  perhaps  depot  clerks, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  that  they  might  work  in  such  a  capacity,  but  they 
could  not  work  as  first  class? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  would  be  true,  that  thero 
is  certain  classes  of  service  which  a  man  might  fill  acceptably,  while  he  might 
be  absolutely  unfitted  for  other  classes  of  service. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  You  think,  then,  it  is  wrong  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  bar  men  who  have  those  diseases  from  certain  classes  of  service? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  We  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  bar  any  man  from  perform- 
ing a  certain  service  which  he  is  incapable  of  performing,  but  we  do  believe 
we  ought  to  have  some  voice  and  be  consulted;  and  reason  and  justice  should 
prevail  and  be  practiced  toward  all  concerned,  and  there  should  be  no  arbi- 
trary rule  fixed  by  the  employer  alone. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  I  noticed,  too,  that  the  fee  where  the  man  was  ac- 
cepted was  $2  and  where  he  was  rejected  it  was  $1  ? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Possibly  the  company  is  poorer  than  the  men;  they  have 
made  the  burden  of  $2  on  the  fellow  who  has  to  work  for  a  living,  but  the 
company,  if  he  is  rejected,  only  has  to  pay  $1.  That  is  another  of  their  regu- 
lations over  which  we  have  absolutely  no  control. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  doctor  gets  $2  for  those 
he  passes  and  only  a  dollar  for  those  who  are  not  passed  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  him  pass  the  men? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Yes;  but  if  he  failed  to  pass  a  man  there  would  be  another 
man  for  examination  in  his  place,  and  he  might  continue  that  indefinitely, 
and  make  considerably  more  by  turning  down  the  men. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  In  that  way  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
and  turning  down  many  sick  men. 

Mr.  WHABTON.  No  end  to  it,  and  they  could  be  called  in  and  examined  as 
often  as  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  that  determined  they  should  be  ex- 
amined. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  They  spoke  of  a  judge  and  read  some  of  his  re- 
marks, a  judge  from  Texas,  I  think  it  was,  and  he  spoke  of  a  good  many 
troubles  or  complaints.  I  listened  rather  attentively,  but  I  could  not  see 
where  this  judge  made  any  recommendations  which  could  be  accepted  as 
ameliorating  these  troubles.  Do  you  remember  that  he  gave  any  principles 
that  could  be  adopted  to  remedy  them? 
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Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  in  Australia. 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  believe  he  made  his  position  clear  that  nothing  should  be 
permitted  that  would  have  a  tendency  to,  you  might  say,  lower  the  standard 
of  humanity  in  any  sense,  based  upon  the  moral  principle  that  the  citizens 
were  entitled  to  consideration  first  over  and  above  any  mercenary  motive. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  There  were  a  great  many  "  don'ts."  Now,  what 
should  be  done  rather  than  avoided?  I  could  not  gather  that  he  gave  us  any 
constructive  suggestions  at  all. 

Mr.  WHABTON.  I  think  he  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  which  the  principle 
does  not  correct,  and  offered  as  a  basis  of  an  adjudication  of  that  question 
that  all  dealings  with  those  questions  should  be  on  the  broad  principle  of 
protecting  human  life. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  Yes;  that  is  true,  and  everybody  should  deal  with 
it  on  the  principle  of  protecting  human  life  and  bettering  conditions  of  the 
worker ;  but  he  did  not  tell  just  how  to  do  it,  or  I  could  not  gather  that  he  did. 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  problem  that  no  one  man 
would  be  in  a  position  to  decide.  He  might  point  out  the  way  by  which  con- 
ditions in  certain  industries  could  be  alleviated  and  a  standard  established 
which  would,  as  a  whole,  bring  about  the  least  possible  injustice  to  any  in 
that  given  industry. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  WHABTON.  I  believe  that  back  of  his  position  was  the  invitation  for  the 
employers  to  recognize  and  deal  with  the  employees  and  for  them  together  to 
work  out  a  system  which  would  be  in  a  sense  one  that  would  bring  justice  in 
the  greatest  possible  measure  without  injury  to  anyone,  as  far  as  possible. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  Our  commission  is  specifically  instructed  to  make 
some  recommendations  toward  the  removal  of  the  existing  discontent  and 
troubles  in  the  industrial  world.  Then,  you  would  say  that  our  commission 
should  recommend  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  the 
employers  and  employees  meet  together  and  agree  on  mutual  plans  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  think  that  could  be  worked  fairly  and  satisfactorily,  pro- 
vided the  same  recommendation  would  carry  with  it  a  medium -of  adjudication 
in  the  event  that  the  interested  parties  fulled  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion that  would  be  equally  fair  to  the  public  and  to  the  employees  them- 
selves. There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trade-union  movement  to  invoke 
tiny  system  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  in  so  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  movement  in  existence  to-day  that  has 
been  more  prominent  in  its  effort  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  human  life  and 
limb. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Wharton,  I  want  to  get  in  the  record,  or  in 
my  mind,  at  least,  the  question  of  the  influence  mentioned  by  Mr.  Markham, 
of  the  influence  of  the  railroad,  the  operation  of  the  membership  of  these  or- 
ganizations. You  heard  his  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  organizations  were 
composed  of  members  not  wholly  confined  to  railroad  employment,  and  that 
there  would  be  an  influence  of  those  in  railway  employment  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  an  employer.  As  a  general  rule  the  organizations  of  railway  employees 
holding  membership  in  these  international  organizations  have  their  membership 
info  local  lodges  composed  of  railway  members  and  contract,  commercial  mem- 
bers employed  in  commercial  shops  outside  of  the  railway  service? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  That  is  the  general  practice.  It  is  done  to  avoid  misunder- 
standing between  the  men  wrorking  in  the  various  industries.  There  are  some 
of  them  that  even  go  further  than  that,  that  specialize  because  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  work;  these  men  are  granted  charters  because  they  are  best 
able  to  handle  the  particular  class  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  That  is 
the  policy  of  the  organizations.  None  of  these  separate  and  distinct  bodies  have 
any  voice  or  control  in  the  matters  that  do  not  directly  concern  them,  and  these 
various  local  lodges  and  districts  as  they  are  formed.  Each  one  has  the  right 
to  handle  its  own  business. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  For  instance,  the  trouble  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Itailrond:  the  machinists  on  that  road  are  organized  into  local  unions  of  ma- 
chinists; holding  membership  in  these  unions  are  the  machinists  employed  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  there  are  not  in  these  unions  men  who  may 
be  employed  in  building  of  stationary  engines? 
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Mr.  WHARTON.  Only  isolated  cases,  just  a  man  here  or  there.  They  are  what 
we  call  railroad  locals. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  applies  to  the  other  organizations,  the  boiler 
makers  and  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  suppose  the  members  on  a  railway  system 
were  looking  toward  reduction  in  hours  or  increase  in  wages  or  some  improved 
condition  of  employment.  Only  the  members  of  the  organization  that  are  em- 
ployed on  that  railway  system  would  vote  upon  the  proposition  of -the  wages  or 
the  hours  or  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  dealing? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  The  system  has  been  worked  out 
and  in  effect  for  years  that  only  those  that  were  directly  concerned  would  be 
permitted  to  participate. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Those  employed  in  other  shops,  holding  member- 
ship in  the  same  international  organization,  would  have  no  say  whatsoever? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Absolutely  none. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  that  the  machinists  and  the  boiler  makers  and 
the  blacksmiths  and  other  organizations  in  railway  employment  are  as  separate 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  railway  companies  as  is  the  brotherhoods? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Or  transportation  men. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Exactly  the  same,  as  far  as  their  railroad  affairs  are  con- 
cerned. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  is  the  policy  of  these  organizations  that  only 
those  men  who  are  to  be  directly  affected  by  a  question  that  might  involve  them 
in  a  strike,  for  instance,  only  the  men  who  were  directly  affected  by  such 
strike  are  permitted  to  vote  upon  it? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  in  the  case  of  the  machinists,  for  instance, 
requiring  that  they  shall  by  a  three-fourths  vote,  a  majority  of  three-fourths  for 
the  privilege  to  take  action? 

Mr.   WHARTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  after  they  have  that  vote  taken,,  they  then 
haven't  the  power  of  striking  without  they  have  the  permission  and  sanction  of 
their  international  officers? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  substantially  they  have  no  ]x>wer  to  order 
a  strike  unless  the  membership  have  decided  by  a  7.~>  per  cent  or  a  majority  of  at 
least  75  per  cent  that  they  want  to  strike? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  officers  are  only  empowered  to  give  their 
sanction  to  a  strike,  not  to  order  it? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  matter  originally  of  bringing  about,  as  I 
recall  it  in  my  experience,  the  matter  of  the  necessity  of  federations  or  joint 
handling  of  grievances  by  the  organization  was  in  a  way  brought  out  by  you. 
I  want,  for  my  own  benefit,  to  have  it  straightened  out  in  the  record. 

In  former  years  when  the  organizations  were  dealing  independently,  I  will 
cite  an  instance :  The  machinists,  as  a  rule,  have  the  largest  membership  of 
any  of  the  several  crafts  employed  in  the  railway  service ;  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  machinists — I  mean  the  shop  trades? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Excepting  only  one,  I  believe. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is,  you  refer  to  the  carmen? 

Mr.   WHARTON.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  locomotive  men.  Their  membership  would 
probably  be  about  three  to  one  of  the  other  organizations? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  From  that  to  five. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  dealing  with  the  individual  trades  ordinarily 
the  machinists  would  be  the  first  organization  that  would  be  brought  up  for 
an  adjustment  of  their  schedule? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  believe  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  that  was  the  rule. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  the  adjustment  reached  with  the  machinists 
in  that  schedule,  if  it  was  a  question  of  hours  or  overtime  rates,  all  those 
things  that  would  uniformly  apply  to  these  trade  agreements  being  made  with 
the  machinists,  that  then  would  be  a  criterion  that  the  company  would  require 
all  other  organizations  to  bring  their  contracts  to  agree  to  that? 
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Mr.  WHARTON.  Except  to  this  point,  that  the  weaker  organization  would  be 
discriminated  against  to  the  extent  of  forcing  them  possibly  to  accept  some 
things  not  as  good  as  that  secured  by  the  machinists,  and  using  the  fact  that 
the  machinists  had  signed  up  and  were  bound  by  their  agreement  to  bring  about 
that  very  condition. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  point  I  make  is  that  the  other  trades  could  not 
hope  to  get  any  better  conditions  than  the  machinists  had  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  they  secured  or  agreed  upon  nine  hours,  the 
other  trades  could  not  expect  to  come  in  there  and  ask  for  eight  hours. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Because  they  could  not  secure  them.  And  for  the 
further  reason  that  a  great  number  of  violations  of  individual  contracts  were 
taking  place,  resulting  in  either  the  separate  organization  accepting  the  viola- 
tion or  resisting  it  on  some  occasions  to  the  extent  of  a  strike,  that  being  purely 
an  individual  case.  Now,  by  the  system  of  federation  contract  being,  as  you 
have  indicated  in  your  statement,  similar  with  all,  where  they  applied  alike, 
there  would  be  less  opportunity  of  violation  because  of  the  more  thorough 
understanding  of  all  in  charge  as  to  what  they  meant? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  has  been  demonstrated  and  they  have  proven  eminently 
satisfactory  to  those  operating  under  federated  agreements. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is,  the  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop 
would  have  the  same  understanding  of  it  as  the  superintendent  in  the  car  shop? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  would  not  be  liable  to  have  one  of  several 
constructions  placed  upon  it  by  the  several  superintendents  having  charge  of 
the  different  agreements? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  that  by  avoiding  that  opportunity  for  mis- 
understandings you  have  reduced  very  materially  the  number  of  misunder- 
standings occurring  and  very  largely  the  necessity  of  strikes? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Since  1908  there  has  been  no 
strike  on  roads  where  the  federation  was  recognized. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  answer  to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Ballard, 
you  stated  that  while  there  were  conferences  held,  and  so  on,  there  was  no 
ndjustment ;  that  there  should  be  some  other  method,  then,  by  which  an  agree- 
ment might  be  reached.  A  number  of  witnesses  before  this  commission  have 
indicated  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  some  sort  of  department  or  bureau 
in  which  the  Government  itself  would  be  directly  interested.  Has  the  railway 
employees'  department  or  its  officials  given  thought  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment might  create  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  mediation  and  conciliation  and, 
where  requested,  voluntary  arbitration?  That  is,  if  differences  between  the 
companies  and  their  employees  might  be  had? 

Mr.  WHAHTON.  The  executive  council  of  the  department  of  the  railway  em- 
ployees department  have  gone  on  record,  and  I  stand  instructed  to  advise  the 
ment  wherever  complications  arise  which  they  are  unable  to  adjust  of  their 
own  efforts  or  through  the  officers  who  are  appointed  to  look  after  the  matter ; 
that  in  that  event  they  appeal  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ciliation or  mediation  committee  to  be  appointed  to  act  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  trouble. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  personally  would  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  this  commission  to  recommend  to  Congress  that  a  board  with 
those  authorities,  with  this  authority,  without  having  compulsory  power,  avoid- 
ing anything  like  compulsory  arbitration,  but  having  in  mind  purely  the  point 
of  getting  the  people  together  and  using  the  good  offices  of  the  Government 
for  the  purposes  of  mediating  would  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon  wishes  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Mr.  Wharton,  can  you  tell  us — I  ask  this  question 
because  of  some  things  that  were  read  and  that  I  had  heard  yesterday.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  department  to  bring  about  mediation, 
conciliation,  or  arbitration  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  Central  and  Harri- 
imin  lines  at  first? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  might  say  that  this  department,  as  it  is  now  reorganized, 
did  not  corue  into  existence  until  after  the  inception  of  the  strikes  on  the 
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Harriman  and  Illinois  Central  lines.  We  therefore  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity prior  to  the  strike  of  using  our  offices  in  connection  therewith.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  efforts  made  by  the  department,  which  will  be  fully 
explained  by  other  officers  of  the  department. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  the  separate  organiza- 
tions made  any  effort  in  that  direction  prior  to  the  strike  or  at  its  very  be- 
ginning? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  what  was  done  by  the 
officers  prior  to  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  department,  or  accepted  the  pres- 
ent position  to  which.  I  have  been  elected. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  want  to  ask  one  question  on  the  line  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  asked.  Suppose  you  have  an  agreement  with  a  company — your  de- 
partment— and  the  machinists  working  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  be- 
came involved  in  a  strike,  have  the  machinists  who  are  in  your  federation  the 
power  to  interfere,  under  the  laws  of  your  federation  system,  if  those  engines 

were  brought  to  a  road  where  you  were  employed 

Mr.  WHAETON  (interrupting).  I  do  not — 

Commissioner  LENNON  (continuing).  Would  your  federation  rules  permit  the 
machinists  to  take  independent  action? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Under  our  laws  there  can  be  no  independent  action  on  a 
matter  that  jointly  affects  the  men  affiliated  to  the  department. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  the  machinists  could  not  go  on  a  strike  with- 
out affecting  the  whole  department,  could  they? 
Mr.  WHAETON.  Not  very  well. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Well,  then,  your  rules  would  forbid  a  single  organiza- 
tion taking  action  in  a  case  of  that  character? 
Mr.  WHARTON.  Under  those  conditions. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Now,  in  your  statement  regarding  the  A.  R.  U.,  I 

don't  know  whether  it  is  quite  clear  in  the  record  or  not.    Your  federation  is  not 

I  an  organization  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  dissolving  the  craft  organizations. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 

,  craft  organizations. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  And  protecting  them? 
Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  And  the  A.  R.  U.  started  in  with  the  proposition  that 
'they  were  to  dissolve  them? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  believe  that  was  their  claim  to  popularity. 
Commissioner  LENNON.  I  believe  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 
Commissioner  GARBETSON.  In  regard  to  the  physical  examination,  Mr.  Whar- 
:  ton,  has  your  experience  given  you  any  line  as  to  how  that  is  applied  on  men 
trying  to  secure  positions  with  the  average  company,  as  well  as  on  those  who 
are  in  the  service? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  our  experience  has  been  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  worked 
out  it  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  men,  going  and  coming. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Either  returning  to  the  service  or  attempting  to 
enter  it? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  come  against  an  instance  where,  say,  a 
company  crippled  a  man,  say,  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  joint,  we  will 
say,  and  settled  with  him  for  the  ordinary  dollar  clearance,  and  where  a  re- 
duction in  service,  we  will  say,  took  that  man  out,  have  you  ever  known  of  an 
instance  where  that  same  injury  was  used  to  debar  him  from  reentering  the 
service  of  that  company  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  unfit? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think,  speaking  generally — and  we  can  verify  the  statement — 
that  that  has  happened  in  hundreds  of  cases. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  sum  total  of  the  amount  received  was  possibly 
his  doctor  bills  and  $1  ? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  don't  say  that  he  received  his  doctor  bills,  because  the 
employees  in  the  service  of  that  company  paid  for  that  doctor  through  their 
contributions  to  the  hospital  fund,  but  if  he  was  not  wise  he  signed  the  release 
and  the  doctor  pocketed  the  dollar. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  he  was  debarred  from  following  that  voca- 
tion with  that  employer  for  and  on  account  of  the  injury  which  it  had  done 
him,  and  for  which  it  had  not  reimbursed  him. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  believe  that  is  true:  and  in  a  good  many  cases,  if  they  refer 
to  that  road  in  seeking  employment,  on  any  other  road  they  will  be  rejected 
on  account  of  that  fact. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  would  occur  only  on  roads  where  the  physical 
examination  is  rigidly  applied? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  are  others  where  it  is  not  done? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Speaking  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Markham 
yesterday  in  regard  to  the  railway  clerks,  that  there  was  an  intimate  and  con- 
fidential relation  existing  between  the  clerk  and  the  company  that  made  it  un- 
desirable for  him  to  be  organized  or  affiliated  with  other  organizations.  Has 
your  experience  taught  you  that  the  class  of  clerks  that  join  organizations  have 
any  intimate  relation  with  the  company,  any  more  than  any  other  employee, 
except  those  employed  in  direct  contact  with  the  officials  of  the  company  in 
the  various  departments?  Wasn't  that  claim  even  more  rigidly  made  against 
operators  on  the  ground  of  the  intimate  relations  in  the  transmission  of  officials' 
messages,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  barred  from  oganization? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  true ;  and  in  going  further  back  I  think  they  applied 
it  to  conductors  who  handled  the  cash  for  the  company. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  in  your  opinion  that  claim  is  not  well 
founded  ? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Absolutely  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Under  the  federation  form  which  you  represent 
where  there  is  the  joint  agreement  covering — what  did  it  embrace,  seven 
crafts? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Six. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Six  crafts? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  in  the  mechanical  section. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes.  If  a  member  of  one  of  those  crafts  con- 
sidered that  he  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  his  employer  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  and  he  brought  his  claim  to  the  organization  to  which  he 
belonged  wrhich,  I  suppose,  would  be  the  method  of  procedure — 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (continuing).  Would  that  organization  be  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  take  up  by  itself  the  adjustment  of  that  claim,  if  they  so  de- 
sired, before  taking  it  to  the  federation? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  required. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  is  not  only  optional  but  necessary? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Necessary. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  if  they  can  effect  an  adjustment  alone,  it 
never  goes  to  the  federation? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  we  carry  out  all  business  of 
that  kind. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  complete  autonomy  of  that  organization  is 
maintained  in  the  federation? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Not  only  maintained  but  guaranteed. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  the  federation  is  not  invoked  until  the  or- 
ganization aggrieved,  or  to  which  the  aggrieved  member  belongs,  has  exhausted 
its  own  resources? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  would  like  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Wharton,  Commissioner  O'Connell  asked  a  ques- 
tion about  a  Federal  board  of  conciliation  and  mediation,  and  as  to  what  your 
attitude  would  be  to  that.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  favor 
of  a  proposition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Of  a  voluntary  board  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  A  voluntary  board,  but  not  an  appointed  board — 

Mr.  WHARTON  (interrupting).  Well,  let  me  qualify  that.  We  would  be  op- 
posed to  any  law  being  enacted  that  would  bring  into  existence  a  commission 
that  would  have  authority  to  compel  us  to  accept  arbitration  against  our 
wishes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes :  T  understood  that  to  be  your  reply. 

You  are  familiar — I  am  just  asking  you  for  the  information  of  the  board  of 
commissioners — with  the  Canadian  act,  known  as  the  Canadian  labor  act? 
i  I  believe  it  provides,  in  a  way.  for  investigation,  conciliation,  mediation,  pub- 
,  Ik-ity.  ,and  for  the  suspension  of  any  strike  order  for  some  certain  period. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  To  a  limited  degree,  I  am. 
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Commissioner  AISHTON.  Do  you  think  that  would  help  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems  we  are  all  confronted  with? 

Mr.  WHAKTON.  Yes ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  very  objectionable 
features  to  the  Lemieux  law,  I  believe  it  is  called. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it  myself. 

Mr.  WHAETON.  I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the  objectionable  features  of  that 
law  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  employer  which 
it  does  not  give  to  the  members  of  the  trade-union.  There  have  been  cases 
where  it  worked  out,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  the  miners  in  Canada,  where 
the  miners'  organization  was  practically  put  out  of  existence  because  of  the 
employer  taking  advantage  of  the  law,  which  permitted  him  to  make  all  the 
preparations  for  a  strike — securing  strike  breakers,  and  ail.  The  law  gives  90 
days,  and  this  90  days  would  be  used  by  the  employer  absolutely  with  the 
object  in  view  that  at  the  end  of  90  days  he  would  so  conduct  his  end  of  the 
negotiations  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  settlement  to  be  reached,  and 
lie  would  have — in  the  90  days  gone  by — gathered  forces  of  men  to  enable 
him  to  fight  the  men  that  were  asking  for  what  they  thought  they  wore  en- 
titled to.  That  has  been  one  of  the  objections  to  the  Lemieux  act,  I  have 
heard. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  objection  comes  from  delay. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  From  delay  and  the  opportunity. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes;  which  would  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  WHAKTON.  Yes ;  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  said,  Mr.  Wharton,  there  were  52  railways  in 
which  this  federation  system  had  been  given  recognition? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  any  objection  to  giving  the  commission  a 
list  of  the  crafts  in  each  one  of  those  52  roads  for  our  information,  and  which 
you 

Mr.  WHARTON  (interrupting).  We  can  get  that  information.     I  haven't  got  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at  any  convenient 
time 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  Just  let  the  record  show  that  the  statement  has 
been  called  for  from  Mr.  Wharton  as  to  the  number  of  crafts  that  constitute 
the  federation  upon  each  system  of  the  52  roads  mentioned  by  him,  as  well  as 
the  total  mileage  of  the  systems. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  each  of  the  crafts? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes ;  the  number  of  men  also  engaged  in  each  of  the  crafts. 

Mr.  WHABTON.  I  can  only  give  that  approximately,  as  the  only  place  it  can 
be  secured  accurately  is  from  the  companies'  pay  rolls. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  it  as  closely  as  you  can.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  exact. 

( See  Wharton  exhibit. ) 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Wharton,  you  read  into  the  record  this  moning 
'some  12  or  14  letters  from  different  railroads,  referring  to  the  operation  of 
the  federation  and  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the  federation  on  those  railways. 
Those  letters  were,  I  believe,  written  by  secretaries  and  treasurers  or  the 
officers  of  the  federation  on  those  roads? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  was  no  evidence  submitted  directly  from  the 
railroads  or  from  the  railroad  officers  as  to  the  operation  of  that  arrangement? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  That  is  a  matter  which  we  have  no  control  over.  We  were 
simply  gathering  information  as  to  what  the  experience  of  our  members  had 
been  on  the  roads  where  these  agreements  were  entered  into,  and  thes  opinions 
generally — the  information  sent  to  us  would  be  based  upon  the  experience  and 
the  expressions  of  the  officials  with  whom  they  dealt.  I  can  say  that  per- 
sonally there  were  at  least  five  or  six  roads  that  were  represented  by  some 
of  the  members  of  our  organization  in  the  system  where  the  officials  had 
stated  a  preference  for  dealing  with  a  single  committee  for  all  crafts. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Those  roads  represented  about  35,700  miles,  did  they 
not?  I  believe  I  looked  that  up. 

Mr.  WHAETON.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  represented  far  more  than 
that.  I  can  name  about  five  roads  that  represent  about  35,000  miles  of  mileage 
on  but  five  of  those  roads,  I  believe. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Well,  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  has  how  many? 
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Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  I  will  name  the  ones  that  I  am  familiar  with,  if  you 
want  to — or  I  can  give  it  to  you  now 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Oh,  it  is  not  very  important,  but  if  you  have  it 
handy  there — was  the  B.  &  O.  one  of  the 

Mr.  WHARTON  (interrupting).  No;  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  B.  &  O. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  thought  there  was  a  letter  there  from  the  B.  &  O. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  C.  &  O.,  I  think — the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Wasn't  it  the  B.  £  O.  boiler  makers 

Mr.  WHARTON  (interrupting).  No;  I  referred  to  a  strike  on  the  B.  &  O., 
« nd  that  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  cited  that  as  the  reason  why  they 
should  organize  a  federation  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western.  And  the 
other  case  you  mentioned  was  from  Mr.  Nolen,  representing  the  boiler  makers, 
I  believe,  who  spoke  of  similar  conditions  in  the  Southeast.  We  can  give  you 
the  mileage 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Well,  it  is  immaterial ;  you  can,  submit  that,  if  you 
please,  with  the  other  statement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  might  make  a  suggestion  that,  as  long  as  you  are  sub- 
mitting that,  you  can  give  us  the  mileage  and  the  approximate  number  of  em- 
ployees on  each  one  and  add  the  total  at  the  end,  and  then  we  can  look  at  the 
record  and  see  how  much  mileage 

Mr.  WHARTON  (interrupting).  Yes.  For  instance,  I  might  state  one  road  I 
was  connected  with  a  number  of  years,  which  might  perhaps  give  a  basis — the 
Missouri  Pacific  system.  That  has  a  mileage  of  7,250  miles,  and  I  find  there  are 
between  6,500  and  7,000  men  employed  in  the  trades  represented  in  the  federa- 
tion, and  we  can  arrive  at  the  average  number  of  men  based  on  the  mileage. 
We  can  give  an  approximate  figure  on  it,  but  we  have  no  access  to  the  exact 
figures. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  understand,  but  you  can  give  us  the  mileage  and  give 
us  approximately  the  number. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  We  do  not  expect  to  be  accurate,  but  you  have  a 
pretty  fair  idea. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes;  we  have  a  pretty  fair  idea  and  will  be  pleased  to  do  it. 

(See  Wharton  exhibit.) 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  At  the  time  these  agreements  were  entered  into,  were 
some  of  these  roads  then  in  the  hands  of  receivers? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes;  I  believe — I  recall  to  mind  that  particularly  one  road, 
a  small  road,  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas — a  small  road. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes ;  and  that  was  also  true  of  other  roads  you 
mentioned  this  morning,  was  it  not?  I  think  there  are  five  roads  in  the  hands 
of  receivers — I  didn't  get  interested  and  didn't  get  time  to  look  that  up,  how 
long  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  is  one  of  the  roads 
mentioned  in  the  hands  of  receivers  at  the  time  it  recognized  the  federation, 
and  the  strange  thing  was  that  the  officials  declined  to  make  the  agreement  and 
the  judge  overruled  them. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Wharton,  among  the  reasons  for  federation  was 
given  the  fact  that  agreements  were  not  lived  up  to  and  enforced.  Take  the 
separate  craft  agreements,  generally  speaking,  there  are  certain  instances  in 
which  they  are  not — but,  generally  speaking,  are  not  agreements  as  between 
transportation  companies  and  separate  crafts  lived  up  to? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  I  prefer  that  the  representatives  of  the  transportation 
organizations  should  speak  for  the  transportation  organizations;  I  am  not  rep- 
resenting any  of  those  organizations. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  am  speaking  about  the  shop  crafts,  machinists  and 
boiler  makers ;  it  was  advanced  by  you  as  a  reason  why  a  federation  was  ad- 
visable and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  men  that  those  agreements 
were  not  lived  up  to. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  true ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  advanced,  among 
ethers.  We  have  in  mind  the  organization  of  a  system  of  railroads  where  there 
are  possibly  15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  men  employed  at  isolated  or  small  division 
points,  intermediate  division  points.  They  are  not  located  where  they  have 
the  benefit  of  the  organization,  and  the  men  are  not  in  a  lodge  where  com- 
mittees can  be  regularly  appointed  and  so  forth,  and  where  the  interpretation 
of  agreements  might  not  be  understood,  because  those  points  did  not  have 
representation  in  the  conference  where  the  agreement  was  made,  consequently 
the  men  at  those  points  are  working  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  I  want  to  qualify 
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this  with  the  idea  of  placing  the  general  officials  in  the  right  light.  We  have 
found  that  the  local  officials  take  advantage  of  the  conditions,  and  when  we 
take  these  cases  up  eventually,  if  they  coine  to  our  notice,  the  general  officials 
would  rectify  the  causes  of  complaint.  But  it  worked  out  in  this  way :  that 
unless  we  put  a  man  on  the  road  and  got  these  men  in  touch  with  the  situation 
and  sent  men  directly  there  to  investigate  the  conditions,  that  the  local  officials 
continued  to  take  advantage  and  that  possibly  20  per  cent  of  the  men  on  the 
system  would  not  be  getting  the  benefits  they  were  entitled  to  under  the  agree- 
ment; that  the  most  of  the  large  points  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  men,  but  the  small  points  would  be  in  the  condition  I  have  described 
until  some  one  was  sent  to  such  points  to  see  that  the  agreement  was  complied 
with  as  entered  into. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Would  it  actually  work  out  that  way,  in  your  opin- 
ion, at  the  present  time  if  a  schedule  was  entered  into  with  the  machinists 
and  we  take  the  ordinary  railroad  of  12  or  14  divisions,  possibly  500  miles  to 
a  division,  two  or  three  points  on  each  division  where  there  are  men  in  that 
craft  located;  in  the  making  of  a  schedule  at  the  present  time  is  it  not  the 
usual  practice  for  a  delegate  from  each  division  to  be  present  at  a  conference, 
at  a  meeting,  and  the  negotiation  with  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  to  agree 
on  the  rules ;  and  when  those  rules  are  agreed  to,  are  they  not  printed  in  book 
form  ordinarily,  and  if  not,  ir^  typewritten  form,  and  the  employees  all  have  a 
copy  of  them ;  and  the  officers,  subofficers,  and  the  officials  who  have  to  do  that, 
don't  they  also  have  copies  of  that,  and  is  there  such  a  wide  diversity  in  the 
interpretation  of  that  thing  as  you  fear  might  take  place?  Now,  this  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  chat  about  it.  With  the  federation  idea,  how — what  would  be 
the  difference?  How  would  you  make  a  schedule  with  a  railroad  of  that  char- 
acter and  arrive  at  the  rules  and  compensation?  What  would  be  the  machinery 
used  to  do  it? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  The  system  of  procedure  w^ould  be  that  each  organization 
affiliated  with  the  System  Federation  would  hold  a  district  convention  of  their 
respective  crafts.  That  generally  occurs  at  what  we  call  annual  or  biennial 
meetings,  at  which  they  transact  the  routine  business  of  their  organizations 
and  at  that  time  each  craft  would  draw  up  what  they  considered  a  pre- 
liminary form  of  schedule  for  negotiations.  Each  one  of  these  craft  organiza- 
tions selects  from  among  the  members  of  their  district  a  delegation  of  from 
three  to  five  members  who  compose  what  is  known  as  an  advisory  board  of  the 
members  of  their  respective  organizations. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is,  three  to  five  advisory  members;  that  is, 
on  the  division? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  No;  that  is  for  the  entire  system;  that  is  selected  from  the 
division  representatives ;  these  3  to  5  are  selected  to  act  on  the  advisory  board 
of  the  federation.  The  federation  with  6  crafts  would  have  a  representation 
of  30  men.  Those  30  men  select  an  executive  board,  a  president,  and  a 
secretary. 

Commisisoner  AISHTON.  Of  the  employees? 

Mr.  WHAETON.  All  employees — we  are  only  speaking  of  employees  now.  So 
those  committees  or-  advisory  boards  of  five  each,  would  bring  the  proposed 
craft  agreements  together  and  they  would  eliminate  all  the  differences  that 
existed,  and  they  would  present  one  set  of  general  rules  instead  of  having  what 
they  formerly  had,  six  sets  of  general  rules.  I  mean  rules  covering  over- 
time, hours,  and  so  forth,  and  those  things  that  can  be  standardized  and  apply 
equally  to  all  trades. 

The  duty  of  this  advisory  board  is  to  draw  up  the  general  rules,  represent- 
ing as  near  as  possible  the  requests  of  the  various  trades.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  would  work  out  the  general  rules. 

Then  each  of  the  crafts  present  what  they  call  their  special  rules  dealing 
with  the  specific  questions  differing  from  the  other  crafts. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Questions  pertaining  to  their  craft  alone? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Yes,  sir.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
employer  for  the  men  generally  to  iron  out  their  differences  in  that  way  with- 
out any  expense  whatever  to  the  company.  Then  when  they  go  before  the 
company  they  have  already  ironed  out  their  differences  and  have  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding  as  to  jurisdiction  and  various  other  matters  that  bring 
about  dissention,  such  as  existed  under  the  old  system.  And  when  they  go 
before  the  management  they  are  in  a  position  to  negotiate  an  agreement  based 
on  what  they  have  agreed  on  between  themselves,  and  if  it  is  acceptable  to 
the  company*  they  have  established  a  condition  which  removes,  in  my  opinion, 
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many  objections  to  the  craft  agreements  and  brings  about  a  better  relation- 
ship between  employers  and  employees  in  the  shop  trades  on  railroads. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Has  there  been  many  jurisdictional  disputes  as  be- 
tween the  different  crafts? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Quite  a  number. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  From  your  experience  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  WHABTON.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  one  thing  that  has  been  in- 
strumental in  causing  a  great  many  that  have  arisen  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  introduction  of  doing  work  by  acetylene  or  electrical  welders,  a  form 
of  machine  that  does  the  work  of  all  of  the  crafts,  for  instance,  and  takes 
work  out  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  takes  work  out  of  the  boiler  shop,  and 
so  forth.  Through  that  system  of  doing  work  it  brought  about  a  feeling,  you 
might  say,  of  strife  between  the  various  organizations,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  them  to  get  together  and  devise  a  line  of  demarcation  as  to  the  line 
of  work  they  would  perform.  That  is  one  thing  that  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  brought  about  a  number  of  jurisdictional  dispute's  which  have  assumed 
serious  proportions  in  some  of  the  shops  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  in  a  railroad 
shop  and  I  did  not  know  how  serious  it  was. 

Mr.  WHABTON-.  I  would  like  to  be  in  your  happy  position,  but,  unfortunately, 
we  know  those  things  come  before  us  and  evolution  and  the  introduction  of 
new  methods  of  doing  work  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
we  have  been  confronted  with  in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relations  between  employers  and  employees. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  have  been  several  organizations  claiming 
jurisdiction  over  the  pipe  trade? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Yes;  and  we  have  attempted  to  establish  a  condition  which 
would  relieve  both  our  organization  and  the  companies  from  any  trouble  be- 
cause of  that  jurisdiction. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  been  successful  in  removing  those  causes 
for  jurisdictional  disputes  where  the  federation  had  contracts? 

Mr.  WHABTOX.  Generally  speaking,  I  don't  know  of  any  case  that  has  come 
to  us  where  we  have  not  succeeded  in  protecting  the  interests  of  the  employer 
and  brought  about  a  satisfactory  arrangement  without  cost  to  the  employer. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Take  Mr.  Markham's  illustration  of  yesterday  as  to 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  I  was  not  clear,  in  your  reply  to  Commissioner 
O'Connell,  about  the  avoidance  or  the  lack  of  mutual  interest  in.  a  matter 
affecting  the  locomotive  works.  Take  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and 
suppose  they  had  a  strike  and  for  some  reason  or  other  they  put  in  nonunion 
labor  in  the  shops  and  some  railroad  had  a  contract  for  locomotives  and  they 
came  on  the  road.  Am  I  to  understand  that  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the 
roads  right  to  use  those  locomotives  or  repair  them  or  do  any  work  that 
might  be  necessary  on  them  that  would  arise  with  the  machinists  in  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  that,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral strikes  in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  other  locomotive  works, 
and  there  has  never  been  that  question  injected  into  it  in  this  department,  but 
there  has  been  no  strikes  since  this  department  was  organized. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Has  the  question  ever  arisen  as  to  the  use  of  non- 
union locomotives  on  a  road  on  which  your  federation  had  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think  in  some  individual  crafts,  organizations  acting  in- 
dependently ;  I  do  not  believe  the  department  was  in  operation — that  there  was 
a  case  or  two  where  an  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  that  craft  organization 
to  protect  its  membership  to  the  extent  of  bringing  up  a  possible  adjustment 
of  the  strike,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  work  on  the  locomotives  that 
had  been  contracted  for,  but  they  used  what  I  termed  legitimate  efforts  in 
trying  to  induce  the  railroad  companies  to  which  their  members  and  workers 
belonged  to  place  their  contracts  with  contractors  who  were  fair  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  organization. 

Commissioner  O'CONNEU..  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  the  present 
time  are  still  nonunion? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  locomotives  on 
the  road? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  No,  sir ;  there  has  not  been  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
this  department.  However,  I  can  show  you,  and  I  believe  this  is  as  good  a 
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place  to  make  this  point  as  any,  that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in 
1904,  I  think  it  was,  clurhlg  the  Santa  Fe  strike,  sent  possibly  several  hundred 
men  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  to  take  the  places  of  striking  machinists  on 
that  road  under  a  leave  of  absence  for  90  days,  transportation  both  ways — 
were  loaned  to  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  to  defeat  the  union  machinists  who 
were  on  strike  at  that  time.  The  same  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  during 
the  period  of  this  strike,  for  the  life  of  this  strike,  which  existed  about  4  years, 
sent  in  carload  lots  of  material  made  from  a  standard  form  and  assisted  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  in  every  way  possible. 

Now,  if  we  imagined  that  that  condition  would  arise  again  and  we  had  the 
organization  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  we  represent  we  would  cer- 
tainly exercise  our  fullest  power  to  protect  our  members. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  We  want  to  be  absolutely  candid  about  that.  That  is  our 
position. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  could  not  hardly  forecast,  however,  what  might 
be  done  in  a  case  of  Baldwin  locomotives  coming  to  any  railroad  with  which 
your  federation  had  a  contract? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  they  come  and  we  have  never 
made — the  fact  we  have  made  no  objection  speaks  for  itself.  That  is  self- 
evident.  We  are  receiving  engines  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to-day 
on  the  various  roads  on  which  we  have  practically  union-shop  conditions  and 
there  has  been  no  objection  to  working  on  the  Baldwin  locomotives  or  anybody 
else's  when  they  come  to  this  company  and  were  owned  by  this  company.  But 
I  say  this:  That  we  would  object  to  working  on  a  locomotive  that  came  from 
a  road  on  which  our  members  were  involved  in  a  strike.  We  would  not  permit 
the  employer  to  use  our  organization  in  one  section  of  the  country  to  defeat  the 
members  of  our  organization  in  another  section  of  the  country,  not  if  we 
knew  it. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  this  discussion  in  your  paper  this  morning,  Mr. 
Wharton,  with  regard  to  these  detective  agencies,  you  said  something  that  I 
did  not  just  catch  the  drift  of,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment using  detectives'  service,  I  believe  it  was? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  said  that  we  believed  that  was  necessary — that  that  was  a 
function  of  government,  pure  and  simple. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  think  detective  agencies  ought  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  or  do  you  think  the  Government  ought  to  really 
operate  any  detective  agency? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Well,  I  do  not  presume  to  answer  for  the  Government  on  a 
matter  of  that  sort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  government  in  exist- 
ence of  any  description  that  has  not  found  it  apparently  necessary  to  maintain 
what  they  term  a  secret  service.  And,  I  presume,  legitimately  used,  it  has 
served  a  very  useful  and  necessary  service  in  connection  with  the  Government. 
There  is  certainly  no  desire  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations  to  be  opposed  to 
anything  that  is  necessary  and  useful. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes;  you  want  to  handle  it  as  peacefully  as  possible? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Absolutely. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Which  is  perfectly  right. 

You  said,  I  believe,  in  answer  to  some  inquiry  here  a  while  ago,  that  in  your 
railroad  department  there  were  six  crafts? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  in  the  mechanical  section. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  in  the  mechanical  section? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Yes.     Do  you  want  the  names? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  No;  I  do  not  care  about  that.  That  point  was  not  in 
my  mind.  The  point  that  was  in  my  mind  was  this :  It  was  testified,  I  believe, 
yesterday,  that  in  this  demand  of  the  federation  of  the  Illinois  Central  that 
there  were  nine  crafts? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  must  have  been,  then,  other  than  these  six 
shop  crafts  in  your  railway  department  interested  in  that  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road matter? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  In  answering  that  question  I  will  have  to  explain  some  things 
that  this  department  has  tried  to  do.  There  are  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  I  believe,  110  international  unions  affiliated  to  that  body.  Each  one  of 
these  organizations  has  a  jurisdiction,  so  called,  governing  the  work  presumably 
that  their  members  are  supposed  to  do.  Take  it  in  a  railroad.  We  find  there 
is  what  we  term  the  overlapping  of  jurisdiction  of  a  trade.  We  find,  for  in- 
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stance,  in  the  car  department  of  a  railroad  that  there  are  painters  employed 
and  possibly  several  other  trades.  And  in  the  car  department  as  the  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  strictly,  purely,  and  simply  railroad  men,  that  embraces  all 
the  men  working  in  the  car  department,  so  to  speak ;  they  have  painters  in  their 
organization.  But  on  the  Illinois  Central  painters,  decorators,  and  paper  hang- 
ers, which  is  one  organization  that  Mr.  Markham  mentioned,  had  some  mem- 
bers on  that  road,  and  they  had  been  recognized  by  the  company  themselves. 

They  also  recognized  the  steam  fitters,  an  organization  which  has  since  been, 
through  amalgamation — is  not  now  in  existence.  That  made  two  organizations 
that  would  be  represented  in  the  six  organizations  that  we  have  represented  in 
this  mechanical  section.  The  other  organization  that  he  mentioned,  which  we 
do  not  mention,  is  a  federal  labor  union,  composed  of  laborers  and  helpers,  and 
so  forth.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  organizations  affiliated  to  this  department  take 
in  all  their  helpers  now.  There  was  a  time  when  they  did  not.  It  has  practi- 
cally removed  the  necessity  of  the  formation  of  a  federal  labor  union,  which 
embraces  men  and  is  a  plan  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  of  offering, 
you  might  say,  protection  of  an  organization  to  men  who  are  not  eligible  to  any 
craft  organization.  That  is  what  brought  the  so-called  federal  labor  union  into 
existence. 

With  this  form  of  organization  that  we  have,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
men  who  are  actually  eligible  to  the  federal  labor  union  are  now  as  helpers 
eligible  to  the  various  organizations  represented  in  this  mechanical  section. 
That  removes  the  necessity  of  the  federal  labor  union.  And  the  amalgama- 
tion of  these  other  trades,  the  jurisdiction  of  car  men  covering  the  painters, 
eliminates  two  other  trades  that  were  represented  over  there. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  railway  clerks,  and  I  presume,  because  of  the 
attitude,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  railroad  managers,  and  because  we  did  not 
feel  ourselves  in  a  position  to  assume  a  burden  which  might  mean  disruption 
to  us,  involving  us  in  fights  which  we  were  possibly  illy  prepared  to  carry  on, 
we  have  simply  adjusted  ourselves  to  a  condition  not  because  we  did  not  be- 
lieve we  were  right,  but  because  we  desired  to  conform  as  near  as  possible 
with  the  condition  which  we  were  forced  to  meet  and  had  no  control  over. 

I  think  if  there  is  any  set  of  men  in  this  country  that  needs  the  beneficent 
protection  of  a  trade  union,  I  believe  that  that  man  is  the  railway  clerk.  And 
certainly  we  would  like  to  assist  them  even  more  than  we  are  assisting  them  in 
the  interest  of  humanity.  But,  as  I  say,  we  have  drawn  up  this  plan  of  or- 
ganization here  trying  to  outline  a  plan  on  a  practical  basis,  one  which  will 
meet  with  the  least  possible  objection  from  the  men  whom  we  have  got  to  deal 
with,  and  which  at  the  same  time  offers  to  us  that  degree  of  protection  to  which 
we  believe  we  are  entitled. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping,  Mr. 
Wharton,  of  the  different  crafts — that  is  to  say,  these  six  in  your  railroad 
department  in  the  shop  and  railroad  department. 

Now,  your  federation  is  not  limited  to  these  six  you  say  overlap  into  other 
organizations,  and  in  that  way  don't  you  get  mixed  up  with  interests  outside  of 
railroad  interests? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  that.  I  think  we  prevent  your 
railroad  companies  from  becoming  involved  in  trouble  with  an  organization  who 
might  have  a  few  men  workng  in  your  shops,  which  if  we  did  not  have  control 
over  them  would  use  the  influence  of  the  other  organizations  to  start  a  possible 
strike  in  a  shop  when  they  only  had  less  than  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the  men 
employed  there. 

This  they  can't  do  under  our  system  of  organization,  because  we  control  the 
situation.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  strike  on  a  railroad  where  the  federation 
is  in  exstence,  it  has  got  to  be  in  accordance  with  law,  by  the  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  majority  vote  as  described  earlier,  and  also  the  fact  that  they 
have  got  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  executive  council  of  this  department.  I 
think  if  the  employers  want  to  do  something  for  universal  peace  and  something 
that  will  be  mutually  beneficial  both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employees  and 
the  public  in  general  they  would  encourage  the  form  of  organization  which  we 
have  established. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  general  practice  on  railroads  in  making  con- 
tracts to-day  outside  of  the  roads  that  you  have  contracts  with  is  that  the  ma- 
chinists make  contracts  for  machinists,  and  the  boiler  makers  make  contracts 
for  boiler  makers,  and  the  blacksmiths  make  contracts  for  blacksmiths,  and 
so  on? 
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Mr.  WHARTON.  We  do  the  same  tiling  in  tke  federation.  I  thought  I  ex- 
plained that.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  make  that  clear. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  I  didn't  understand  that. 

Mr.  WHAKTON.  1  thought  I  made  that  clear.  I  said  this  advisory  board 
which  had  the  authority  to  negotiate  was  composed  of  three  to  five  men  from 
each  craft.  The.se  men  are  elected  by  the  machinists,  the  boiler  makers,  the 
blacksmiths,  and  so  on,  ami  these  men  represent  their  organization  in  nego- 
tiating for  the  agreement. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Now,  the  advisory  committee  is  three  men  out  of 
each  craft? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Three  to  live. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Three  to  five? 

Mr.  WHAKTON.  Yes ;  optional  with  the  System  Federation. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  At  the  present  time  the  difference  lies  in  this:  That 
at  the  present  time  in  negotiating  the  contract  you  have  a  representative  from 
every  division  familiar  with  every  condition  on  the  entire  railroad,  haven't  you? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  But  isn't  that  the  way  it  generally  works  out? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  No,  I  can't  say  that  it  does.  I  tried  to  explain  that  here  once 
before — that  the  smaller  points  on  the  system  were  absolutely  not  represented, 
and  the  agreement  that  was  adopted  was  not  put  into  effect,  because  under  that 
form  of  organization  the  men  didn't  get  out  over  the  road  and  protect  the  small 
points.  Just  the  reverse  of  that  exists  in  the  organization  of  the  federation, 
because  we  appoint  these  men  at  the  smaller  points,  and  therefore  establish  a 
system  of  handling  that  does  away  with  that  condition,  once  it  is  signed  up. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  You  were  asked  a  question  regarding  the  Lemieux 
Act  a  few  moments  ago.  You  are  reasonably  familiar  with  its  workings  in  Can- 
ada, what  is  known  as  the  compulsory  investigation  act? 

Mr.  WHABTON.  Something  of  it;  yes. 

Commissioner  GASRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Lemieux  Act 
was  originally  proposed  that  it  was  supported  by  almost  the  entire  Trades 
Labor  Congress  of  Canada,  and  that  the  coal  miners  were  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  ? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  is  it  not  true  that  it  has  been  broken  oftener 
by  the  coal  miners  than  by  any  other  interests,  and  that  the  trades  labor  assem- 
blies that  formerly  approved  it,  after  experience  with  it,  denounce  it  the  most 
widely? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  I  think  if  the  miners  had  not  broken  it  the  miners  would  have 
been  broken. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Therefore,  the  very  people  that  advocated  it  now 
denounce  it,  after  being  familiar  with  its  workings? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  They  denounce  it — the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  used  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  drawn,  because  they  have  found  the  weaknesses 
in  it,  and  in  an  effort  to  get  that  made  right,  after  it  was  once  enacted  into  law, 
as  they  have  been  absolutely  defeated,  and  because  of  that  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  take  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  tell  the  Government  to  put  them  into  jail 
if  they  want  to  put  them  all  in  jail. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  are  you  aware  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
testified  to  before  this  commission  by  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  there  were  not  enough  jails  in  the  Dominion  to  hold  the  people  that 
had  violated  it? 

Mr.  WHARTON.  That  was  the  only  safety  the  men  had,  was  in  their  numbers — 
the  fact  they  had  not  built  enough  jails  to  take  care  of  them. 

Commissioner  GARBETSON.  That  is  alL 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    You  will  be  excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  J.  MEAGHER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.   MEAGHER.  James  J.  Meagher. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  Clinton,  111. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.   MEAGHER.  Machinist. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  occupation? 
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Mr.   MEAGHER.  About  18  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  any  labor  organization? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  one? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  The  machinists'. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  it  in  any  official  capacity? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  I  have  been  president  of  Local  No.  641,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  ever  since,  well,  I  presume  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  prior 
to  the  walkout  in  September,  1911. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  still  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  Well,  the  lodge  has  since  sent  in  its  charter,  because  of 
the  few  remaining  in  the  strike  zone.  I  am  still  a  member  of  the  machinists* 
organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  involved,  were  you  a  defendant  in  any  of  the  in- 
junction proceedings  testified  to  by  Mr.  Markhaui  yesterday? 

Mr.  MEAGHER,  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  West  has  advised  me  that  you  desire  to  make  a  state- 
ment that  might  throw  light  upon  that  situation,  and  especially  upon  a  certain 
portion  of  it  in  which  you  were  involved  yourself? 

Mr.  MEAGHEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would,  as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible,  give 
the  history  of  that  litigation. 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  I  will.  Thank  you.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Markham's  testimony  on 
yesterday  refers  to  James  T.  McCloskey,  James  Meagher,  and  Fred  Irwin 
for  violations  of  the  injunction,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  Clinton. 
Mr.  Markhain  further  states  the  case  was  heard  by  the  Federal  judge  and 
the  parties  dismissed  with  a  warning. 

This  is  a  slander  on  me 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  just  state  the  facts  in  connectioa 
with  it. 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  try  to  conduct  our  examinations  under  a  rule  that  no 
matter  what  anyone  tells  he  is  not  to  be  characterized  either  personally  or  in 
his  motives,  so  just  state  the  contrary  facts  if  they  appear  there. 

Mr.  MEAGHEB.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  few  of  the  incidents  leading  to  my 
arrest,  if  you  please. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  perfectly  all  right,  but  just  observe  the  rule  that 
you  are  not  to  characterize  the  motives  of  the  person.  Just  state  what  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  MEAGHEK.  In  1911,  in  October,  1911,  a  restraining  order  was  issued  from 
Judge  Humphrey's  court  of  the  southern  district  of  the  State  of  Illinois  re- 
straining the  men  from  doing  picket  duty  in  and  about  Clinton.  I  was  named 
as  one  of  the  defendants.  A  special  train  conveyed  a  United  States  deputy 
marshal  and  his  aid  to  Clinton  to  serve  the  papers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Excuse  me.  Where  was  the  court  sitting — the  southern 
district  of  Illinois — at  Cairo? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  At  Springfield,  111.    I  beg  pardon.    I  forgot  to  mention  that. 

The  sheriff  of  Dewitt  County  met  Carl  Person  and  myself  on  the  street 
and  said,  "There  is  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  up  in  the  Illinois  Central 
office  who  wants  to  see  you."  We  went  up  to  the  Illinois  Central  office  to  meet 
the  United  States  deputy  marshal  and  he  served  me  with  a  copy  of  the  re- 
straining order — temporary  restraining  order.  When  lie  handed  it  to  me  he  said, 
"  Take  it  home  and  road  it  carefully,  because  it  means  everything  it  says." 
I  read  it  over  in  the  office  there  and  I  said,  "  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  going 
around  to  these  men  and  looking  them  up  individually.  You  call  at  the  federa- 
tion headquarters  in  the  morning  and  you  can  serve  all  of  these  men  at  once." 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  were  mentioned  in  the  restraining  order,  if  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  Oh,  I  would  say  maybe  300. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Generally,  it  was  against  what — committing  acts  of 
violence? 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  The  bill  of  complaint  which  was  filed  in  Judge  Humphrey's 
court  asked  that  an  injunction  be  served,  claimed  these  men  had  committed 
acts  of  violence,  and  I  will  state  there  before  I  go  any  further  that  up  until 
that  time  and  after  there  had  been  no  acts  of  violence  committed  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Clinton  and  the  issuance  of  the  restraining  order  was  unwarranted.  But 
why  they  happened  to  send  for  me  in  particular  I  do  not  just  exactly  under- 
stand, but  they  did. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  morning  after  the  United  States  marshal  had  served  the 
papers,  I  warned  the  men  against  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  order. 

I  believe  that  we  were  all  asked  to  appear  in  court  at  Springfield,  111.,  on 
November  6,  and  show  reason,  if  any,  why  the  injunction  prayed  for  should 
not  issue. 

We  appeared.  We  filed  an  answer  to  the  bill  of  complaint  denying  the  charges 
contained  in  the  bill  of  complaint  and  Judge  Humphrey  made  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  order.  Judge  Humphrey's  words  were:  "There  are  many  things 
these  men  can  do,  and  very  few  things  they  can't  do.  They  can  picket.  They 
can  persuade  peacefully  the  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  to  leave  their 
work  if  they  wish." 

I  conveyed  that  message  to  the  men  on  strike  at  Clinton,  and  again  advised 
them  against  committing  any  violence  whatsoever. 

In  December,  about  the  29th,  a  United  States  marshal  came  to  my  room  and 
placed  me  under  arrest.  When  I  asked  him  what  the  charge  was,  he  said: 
"  Violation  of  restraining  order."  I  said,  "  Well,  what  is  the  specific  nature  of 
the  charge?"  He  said,  "  Violation  of  restraining  order." 

I  was  brought  to  Springfield,  111.,  with  three  others.  However,  the  fourth 
man  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Markham's  paper.  I  will  give  you  the  reason 
later  on  why  this  man  is  not  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

We  were  brought  to  Springfield  and  asked  for  a  bond  in  order  that  we  might 
he  able  to  prepare  our  case ;  and  after  an  attorney  representing  us  had  learned 
the  specific  nature  of  the  charge,  Mr.  Drennon,  who  was  the  prosecutor  for  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  told  our  attorney  that  there  were  many  more  arrests 
to  be  made  at  Clinton,  111.  However,  this  man  who  was  arrested  with  us,  by 
the  name  of  Harry  Andrews,  said,  "  Well,  there  isn't  any  occasion  for  me  to 
wait.  I  will  just  stand  trial."  And  he  was  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  30  days. 
When  we  came  to  trial  it  appeared  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Chenowith  had 
been  responsible  for  my  arrest,  having  filed  an  affidavit  in  court  to  the  effect 
that  I  had  intimidated  and  threatened  him.  On  the  witness  stand  the  same 
Chenowith  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  been  coached  by  the  Illinois  Central 
attorneys.  Just  about  two  weeks  before  that  there  had  been  a  shooting  affray 
in  the  city  of  Clinton.  Three  strikebreakers  were  arrested  for  having  shot  at 
some  strikers,  and  were  placed  in  jail.  On  the  day  of  our  trial  at  Springfield 
these  men  were  taken  out  of  the  county  jail  at  Clinton  and  brought  to  Spring- 
field and  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

About  the  only  thing  that  developed  was  that  two  of  them  had  been  carrying 
guns  around  Clinton  and  for  some  reason  had  deposited  them  in  a  saloon  on 
one  particular  evening.  A  saloonkeeper  by  the  name  of  Frye  testified  to  the 
same  thing,  and  another  by  the  name  of  Moore,  he  said  that  on  one  occasion 
the  strikers  had  approached  him  to  talk  to  him  about  the  strike,  and  he  said 
that  if  they  did  not  leave  him  he  would  show  daylight  through  them.  Three 
gunmen,  if  your  honor  please,  testified  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in  an 
effort  to  convict  three  men,  strikers,  on  the  charge  of  having  violated  the  in- 
junction. 

Mr.  Drennon  then  got  into  a  dispute  or  argument  with  the  other  attorneys 
who  were  local  to  Clinton.  The  name  of  the  firm  is  Lennon  &  Lennon.  They 
got  in  an  argument,  and  Drennon  says,  "  Why,  Meagher  is  all  right  with  us 
yet."  He  arose  and  he  said,  "  Your  Honor,  I  move  that  you  dismiss  these 
cases."  And  Judge  Humphrey  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  as  though  some  one  should 
be  prosecuted  for  perjury.5'  And  he  immediately  ordered  his  bailiff  to  telephone 
to  Peoria  and  have  Harry  Andrews  released. 

Mr.  Markham  said  yesterday  that  advertising  the  strike,  from  their  point 
of  view,  had  been  paid  for  at  the  usual  advertising  rates,  and  when  the 
cases  were  dismissed  at  Springfield  there  wasn't  any  mention  made  of  it  at 
all.  We  could  not  pay  the  advertising  rate. 

Now,  Mr.  Markham  comes  and  testifies  into  this  record  about  me  and  said 
that  the  judge  dismissed  me  with  a  warning,  which  means  I  was  probably 
guilty,  but  he  let  me  off  with  a  warning.  A  man  of  Mr.  Markham's  character, 
the  president  of  a  railroad,  carries  weight  when  he  makes  a  reckless  slander 
of  a  man's  character,  and  especially  in  front  of  a  public  hearing.  My  char- 
acter is  even  more  to  me  than  his,  because  it  is  collateral  to  me  in  securing 
a  job. 
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He  also  read  into  the  record  what  Justice  Wright  had  to  say  about  strikers 
and  the  strike ;  but  he  fails  to  tell  of  an  important  thing  that  Judge  Hum- 
phrey told  in  the  court  at  Springfield ;  and  I  repeat  that  Judge  Humphrey  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  and  said  that  some  one  should  be  prosecuted  for  perjury. 
That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  record  in  .  your  case  ?  Were  you  dis- 
missed from  the  charge  of  contempt? 

Mr.  MEAGHEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Meagher. 

Mr.  MEAGHER.  I  thank  yon. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  McCreery. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  S.  McCREERY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  name,  please? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  J.  S.  McCreery. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.   McCreery? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Paducah,  Ky. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  business,  please? 

Mr.  MCCREEEY.  I  am  general  vice  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  connected  with  this  System  Federation  or  with 
the  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  having  to  do  with  the 
railways  ? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes ;  I  am  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  System  Federa- 
tion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  President  of  the  Illinois  Central  System  Federation ;  that 
is  the  one  involved  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  wTOuld  sketch,  beginning  at  this  time  and  go- 
ing back,  what  your  business  has  been — that  is,  your  connection  with  any 
trade  organizations,  of  any  sort,  and  your  private  employment  since  you  have 
been  employed. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Going  back  to  the  beginning,  my  connection  with  the  rail- 
road work? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  began  work  for  the  Illinois  Central  in  1901 — January  2, 
1901 — and  was  in  their  employment  until  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  strike, 
September  30,  1911.  I  began  work  for  the  Illinois  Central  at  the  rate  of  12£ 
cents  an  hour  and  worked  my  way  up  and  learned  the  trade,  and,  in  fact, 
worked  at  mighty  near  all  the  different  lines  of  work  in  the  car  department — 
that  is,  along  the  line  of  handling  tools — until  the  strike.  And  during  that 
time,  and  for  about  six  years  previous  to  the  strike,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
general  grievance  board,  or  general  joint  protective  board  of  my  organization. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  general  joint  protective  board? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  The  joint  protective  board  is  the  board  made  up  of  men 
representing  each  local  upon  the  system  of  the  organization,  with  a  chairman 
and  secretary  and  vice  chairman. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Composed  of  carmen  exclusively? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  obtained  in 
the  Illinois  Central  shops  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  System  Federation? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  please  give  us  now  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  character  of  agreements  that  the  crafts  had  with  the 
organization,  the  working  of  them,  and  violation  or  nonviolation  of  the  agree- 
ments which  you  had,  and  all  those  matters  which  might  have  a  bearing  upon 
this  question  which  led  up  to  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  MCCREEEY.  Well,  I  will  go  into  details  in  regard  to  the  contracts  with 
my  organization,  and  I  will  dwell  upon  the  other  contracts  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  will  permit. 

The  organization  that  I  represent,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  we 
had  contracts  with  the  Illinois  Central  officials  and  have  had  for  as  long  as 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  organization — that  is,  when  I  first  went  to  work — 
and  previous  to  the  change  of  management  here  a  year  or  so  ago  we  were 
able  at  all  times  to  negotiate  very  fair  conditions  to  work  under.  At  least, 
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we  had  no  trouble  in  arranging  audiences  with  the  management  and  negotiat- 
ing conditions,  shop  rules,  and  rates  of  pay.  True,  we  were  not  always  able  to 
secure  the  amount  of  increase  in  salary  we  thought  we  were  entitled  to,  but 
there  was  very  little  friction  between  the  management  and  the  men. 

But  beginning  with  the  change  in  management  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
attitude  of  the  officials  of  the  company  toward  our  organization  and  especially 
the  other  shop  crafts  seemed  to  be  altogether  different  from  the  old  manage- 
ment. They  began  to  introduce  piecework  in  the  car  department.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Markham  said,  in  his  statement  here,  that  they  had  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Perhaps,  now,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  had  better 
give  us  the  details,  briefly,  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  introduction  of  piece- 
work. 

Mr.  McCKEERY.  Well,  we  had  a  contract  with  the  management  based  upon  an 
hourly  rate  of  pay — hourly  and  monthly  rate  of  pay — and  so  specified  in  the 
contract. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  in  your  own  craft? 

Mr.  McCBEEBY.  Yes;  and  the  management,  without  any  notice  whatever  to 
the  men  of  a  desire  to  change  the  method  of  performing  the  work  or  the  pay, 
they  began  to  install  piecework  upon  the  system  in  the  different  shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  at  what  shops  and  what  did  they  install? 

Mr.  MCCBEEBY.  Well,  I  will  use  the  shop  I  worked  in  as  an  example,  and 
what  I  will  say  in  regard  to  that  will  apply  to  the  other  points  on  the  system. 
That  is  Paducah,  Ky.  They  began  putting  in  this  system  and  having  the  mate- 
rial stacked  up  along  the  line  of  tracks  where  the  cars  were  to  be  repaired, 
upon  certain  tracks,  and  men  were  put  over  there  without  any  knowledge  as  to 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  as  far  as  their  duties  from  the  railway  company, 
and  the  work  was  checked  up  after  them.  They  were  required  to  go  ahead 
and  do  the  necessary  repairs,  rebuilding  of  the  cars,  and  the  material  was  fur- 
nished— something  that  had  not  been  done  before.  The  material  was  brought 
right  to  the  job.  Previous  to  that  whenever  the  men  wanted  material  for  a 
car  or  a  job  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  bins  or  storeroom,  wherever  it  was. 
to  get  it,  and  lose  that  time  running  back  and  forth.  As  soon  as  they  began  this 
system,  why,  they  began  to  deliver  the  material  to  the  cars  and  to  the  job 
where  the  men  were  at  work.  Then  the  appointed  men — clerks  out  of  the 
offices  and  men  without  any  experience  whatever  or  any  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  repairs  or  construction  of  a  railroad  car — to  check  this  work  up  after 
the  men.  They  would  get  along — they  were  supposed  to  go  along  and  see 
what  the  man  had  done  and  record  it  in  the  book,  but  they  were  unable  to  do 
that,  and  they  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  statements  of  the  men  them- 
selves as  to  what  quantities  and  character  of  work  was  performed  upon  the  job. 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Was  that  the  "  rip  "  work  or  building. 

Mr.  McCnEKKY.  Repairing  and  rebuilding.  And  this  began  to  raise  a  general 
stir  among  the  men.  It  was  a  new  method  of  performing  the  work,  and  they 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  They  did  not  know  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not, 
and  they  began  to  ask  the  officers  for  a  price  list,  so  they  would  know  what 
they  were  paying  for  such  jobs.  These  price  lists  were  repeatedly  denied  the 
men.  The  men  did  not  even  know  what  they  were  receiving  for  the  different 
classes  of  work  until  the  end  of  the  month.  After  the  first  month  the  piecework 
checker  would  come  around  with  his  book  and  he  would  say,  "  You  have  made 
$10  or  $20  or  $30  more  than  your  rate.  Do  you  want  it?  "  Well,  if  he  said  he 
wanted  it,  he  marked  it  down.  His  partner — the  men  generally  worked  in 

partners his  partner,  he  would  tell  him,  "Why,  you  have  earned  so  much. 

Do  you  want  it?"  And  if  he  said  "No,"  why,  in  the  future  he  never  made 
very  much  over  his  rate,  if  any.  Now,  that  is  my  experience  along  that  line. 

Furthermore,  after  we  had  made  repeated  requests  upon  the  company  to  dis- 
continue their  efforts  to  establish  piecework,  claiming  that  it  was  in  violation 
of  our  agreement,  based  upon  the  30  days'  notice  to  be  given  us  if  they  desired 
to  make  a  change  in  the  method  of  performing  the  work  or  pay,  which  they 
had  not  done.  They  ignored  our  appeals,  and  we  were  unable  to  cause  them  to 
rectify  matters,  and  eventually  all  the  men  were  checked  up  after  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  were  accepting  piecework  or  not  and  were  required  to 
make  their  rate — their  hourly  rate — whatever  that  might  be,  according  to  piece- 
work price ;  and  they  knew  not  what  those  prices  were.  In  fact,  at  the  end  of 
the  month  they  came  around  to  this  man  employed  on  piecework  and  wanted 
to  know  if  he  wanted  to  take  that,  and  he  would  say,  "No;  I  don't  want  that 
piecework.  I  don't  want  it,  and  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  don't  believe  that  is  a 
lair  method  of  performing  the  work,  and  I  won't  accept  it."  And  the  other 
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man  accepts  it,  and  he  will  come  around  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  say  to 
him.  "Well,  you  have  not  made  your  rate  according  to  our  prices."  And  he 
will  say,  "1  don't  care  if  I  didn't:  I  have  done  as  much  work  as  my  partner." 
"  Well,  you  have  not  made  your  rate,  and  you  will  have  to  do  better."  And  the 
result  was  that  when  lay  offs  came  some  of  these  men  were  laid  off  that  ac- 
cording to  the  checking  of  the  company  had  not  made  their  rate,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  clause  in  their  contract  giving  them  seniority  rights 
in  regard  to  laying  off. 

And  we  further,  in  fighting  this  introduction  of  piecework,  we  made  inves- 
tigations and  we  found  that  men  who  were  anxious  to  make  this  extra  money, 
they  would  accept  it ;  they  were  in  the  minority  though — a  very  small  number 
compared  with  the  full  crew.  Those  men  who  were  anxious  to  accept  this 
work  in  instances  we  cited  to  the  efficials,  we  showed  where  they  had  turned 
in  work  that  really  had  not  been  performed;  that  they  had  turned  in,  in  one 
instance  that  I  have  in  mind,  where  a  man  repaired  and  put  in  18  inches  of 
flecking.  Now,  decking  is  the  bottom  of  the  car — the  floor — 18  inches  running 
lengthwise  of  the  car ;  it  goes  clear  across  to  the  other  side;  you  are  paid 
so  much  a  foot.  They  claimed  this  man  repaired  18  inches  of  it  the  running 
length  of  the  car,  and  he  turned  in  IS  feet ;  and  it  went  on  for  two  weeks  be- 
fore we  found  it  out,  that  is,  before  we  got  it  before  the  officials.  We  took  it 
before  the  local  officials,  and  at  that  time  they  just  took  the  information  and 
that  is  about  all  they  did  at  that  time.  Later  on,  about  two  weeks  or  a  matter 
like  that  afterwards,  this  man  was  let  out  for  some  reason ;  I  don't  know,  but 
the  checker,  tlie  man  supposed  to  check  up  this  work,  that  put  this  down  there, 
was  retained. 

We  have  also  found  where  men  had  turned  in  draft-rigging,  drawbars, 
springs,  and  trucks  as  being  applied,  when  in  fact  the  rust  upon  the  nuts  showed 
they  had  not  been  touched.  It  showed  they  had  not  been  removed  and  re- 
placed. I  know  that  from  personal  observation  of  the  cars  that  I  found  the 
checking  on,  and  I  went  out  and  made  the  investigation. 

Now,  in  putting  this  matter  up  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  they  waved  us 
off  when  we  told  them  that  we  should  have  had  30  days'  notice  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  and  discuss  this  matter  and  to  show  them  our  ob- 
jections to  it.  They  just  waved  us  off;  and  the  times  were  such  and  our 
organization  was  such  that  we  *were  not  in  a  position  to  rebuff  them  in  their 
effort  to  establish  that  method  of  work. 

The  other  crafts  began  to  see  that  if  this  was  established  in  the  car  de- 
partment it  would  be  established  in  the  other  departments — the  machinery 
department.  They  finally  issued  slips  to  all  of  the  crafts.  When  a  man  went 
to  check  in  in  the  morning,  you  go  by  the  check  window  and  you  are  handed 
out — this  is  before  7  o'clock — you  are  handed  out  a  brass  check,  and  at  noon 
you  turn  that  brass  check  in.  Each  man  has  a  number,  and  when  you  go 
there  and  call  for  the  number  he  gives  you  the  check,  and  at  noon  you  turn 
that  back  in,  and  before  1  o'clock  you  go  and  get  it  again,  and  then  you  turn  it 
in  at  quitting  time  in  the  evening.  And  when  a  man  in  the  morning  would  go 
to  work  he  was  handed  out  a  slip,  a  little  slip  about  as  big  as  the  face  of  this 
[indicating]  that  said  at  the  top  of  it,  "  Piecework  slip,"  and  on  that  it  was 
spaced  off  and  a  man  was  required  to  put  down  the  amount  of  hours  work  on 
each  job.  This  matter  was  taken  up  under  protest  by  the  different  organiza- 
1  ions  before  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  they  says,  "  Oh,  no ;  that  is  just 
n  system  to  find  out  how  much  it  is  costing  us  to  do  the  different  classes  of 
work,  and  in  order  to  know  just  exactly  whether  to  charge  your  work  to  freight 
work  or  to  charue  it  to  passenger  work." 

I  will  say,  in  explanation  of  that,  that  a  man  working  on  a  passenger  engine, 
why,  his  work  is  charged  to  passenger  work,  and  a  man  working  on  a  freight 
engine,  his  time  is  charged  to  freight  work;  and  they  claimed  this  was  just  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  of  that. 

But  the  stronger  organizations,  they  put  up  the  hardest  fight,  each  organi- 
zation working  for  itself ;  and  the  stronger  organizations  were  able  to  get 
that  discontinued ;  but  the  weaker  organizations  nad  to  continue.  The  men 
especially  in  the  car  department  had  to  continue  doing  that,  even  those  that 
were  not  accepting  the  piecework;  and  the  piecework,  the  stand  that  the  men 
took  against  piecework  was  this:  The  officers  of  the  organization — myself  for 
one — had  studied  the  piecework  question  previous  to  this.  I  knew  a  little 
about  it  when  they  started  to  install  it  there,  and  our  position  was  that  the 
establishment  of  piecework  would  eventually  weed  out  the  old  employees  of 
the  company — weed  them  out  entirely,  because  they  would  be  unable  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  younger  ones.  It  would  also  make  old  men  out  of  young  men 
before  they  reached  middle  age.  And  another  thing  that  the  men  had  no 
question — had  no  voice  in  the  making  of  the  rate  or  in  the  method  of  perform- 
ing their  work  in  any  way ;  they  had  no  voice  in  the  question  at  all.  That,  and 
a  good  many  other  things. 

After  the  new  management  had  taken  hold,  certain  rules  in  the  contract  were 
abrogated  to  a  certain  extent.  Now,  for  instance,  I  have,  or  we  have  in  ours, 
a  rule  that  is  applied — that  is,  it  is  in  use  or  is  the  same  in  several  different 
contracts  outside  of  our  own  organization.  The  machinists  have  the  same  con- 
tract and  I  believe  the  boiler  makers  and  the  blacksmiths,  where  a  man  \vorking 
at  night  or  day,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  transferred  to  take  the  place  of  another 
on  another  shift,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  time  and  a  half  for  the  first  15  days 
or  nights,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  That  had  been  allowed  right  along. 
Those  rules  were  made — well,  away  back  in  1909,  I  believe,  was  the  first  time 
that  we  got  that  rule.  And  that  had  been  in  effect  and  had  been  complied  with. 
But  all  at  once  we  were  told  that  at  certain  points  on  the  system,  "  We  can  not 
afford  to  give  you  that.  We  can  only  give  the  man  time  and  a  half  for  the 
first  night."  I  will  state  one  specific  case  that  I  took  up,  in  order  to  illustrate. 
I  took  up  a  grievance  from  Paducah,  where  the  man  was  working  in  the  day, 
at  regular  work  in  the  day,  in  the  roundhouse  as  engine  carpenter,  and  the 
night  man  happened  to  be  sick,  or  laid  off  for  some  cause,  and  one  of  the  day 
men  was  required  to  go  on  at  night  and  work  in  his  place.  That  man  worked 
for  about  a  month.  When  he  got  his  time  it  showed  that  he  had  received  only 
time  and  one-half  for  the  first  night,  when  our  contract  says  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive time  and  a  half  for  the  first  15  days,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  taking  that 
up  with  local  officials,  they  said  they  could  not  grant  that,  and  being  unable 
to  adjust  it  with  the  local  officers,  I  took  it  up  with  the  superintendent  of  the 
car  department  in  the  general  offices  at  Chicago,  making  a  trip  of  about  400 
miles  to  Chicago,  and  taking  it  up  with  the  superintendent  of  the  car  depart- 
ment; and  this  is  the  exact  words,  the  best  I  can  remember,  that  he  said  in 
his  answer  to  my  contention  for  the  clause.  He  didn't  raise  any  question  as  to 
the  contract  giving  it  to  us.  He  says,  "  Why,  we  can't  afford  to  comply  with 
that."  "  Well,"  I  says,  "  Mr.  Barsdale,  this  rule  is  made  here.  This  contract 
is  made  by  the  officers  of  the  company  and  the  representatives  of  the  men, 
and  signed  up  by  them,  and  bears  their  signatures ;"  and  I  says,  "  It  is  still  in 
effect."  He  says,  "  I  can't  help  that.  The  company  can't  afford  to  pay  the  men 
15  nights  or  days  overtime,  filling  another  man's  place  temporarily."  He  says, 
*'  We  just  can't  afford  it." 

Now,  I  am  telling  you  this  in  order  to  show  you  the  attitude  of  some  of  the 
officers  toward  the  men.  Not  only  was  that  the  case — that  case  was  adjusted, 
eventually,  when  it  was  appealed  to  the  higher  officials — but  it  cost  us  five 
times  more  money  than  it  amounted  to  the  man  to  get  it  adjusted.  No  more 
probably  would  we  get  that  case  adjusted  and  returned  to  our  homes,  when 
the  same  thing  would  occur  at  some  other  point  on  the  system,  maybe  900  or 
1,000  miles  away,  and  our  laws  required  us  never  to  take  up  a  grievance  with- 
out going  first  to  the  place  of  the  grievance  and  investigating  to  find  out  if  the 
grievance  is  justified,  or  if  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  grievance — 
if  we  have  sufficient  grounds  to  take  it  up  and  handle  it.  And  a  great  many 
times  we  go  to  a  place  like  that  and  are  called  where  the  grievance  occurs,  and 
go  there  and  investigate  it,  which  would  take  us  two  or  three  days  in  order  to 
get  the  evidence,  and  then  go  before  the  officials  with  it,  and  maybe  fight  it  out 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  sometimes  two  or  three  days — different  times.  Some- 
times we  would  be  able  to  get  a  meeting  right  away,  and  sometimes  have  to 
wait ;  and  sometimes  we  would  get  it  adjusted,  and  sometimes  we  would  not. 
All  these  things  tended  to  bring  about  a  general  dissatisfaction. 

Another  thing  to  my  knowledge  in  other  crafts  was  the  introduction  of  the 
speed-up  system.  They  gave  orders  there  all  at  once  at  my  local  point,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  speed  and  gear  the  machines  up  higher,  which  resulted  in  burning 
up  tools — the  burning  up  of  tools  that  were  not  tempered  high  enough  to 
stand  the  increased  speed.  It  raised  a  complaint  from  the  men.  There  were 
a  good  many  things  of  that  kind  that  showed  the  men  that  the  company 
was,  it  looked  like,  trying  to  disrupt  them.  It  would  work  one  organization 
against  the  other,  too,  in  negotiating  agreements.  I  have  been  up  there  after 
the  machinists  have  been  up  or  the  boiler  makers,  or  some  other  craft,  and 
\vas  told,  "Now,  we  can't  afford  to  give  you  any  more  than  we  have  given 
them."  Or,  "  We  can't  afford  to  give  you  this,  because  if  we  do,  when  the 
boiler  makers  come  in  they  wilj  \vant  it  or  somebody  else  will  want  it."  I 
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have  been  told  that  on  a  good  many  occasions  in  putting  up  arguments  why 
certain  rules  or  things  should  be  granted. 

Also,  I  want  to  call  your  attention — yesterday  it  was  said  they  were  so  fair 
to  their  employees  and  that  they  had  last  year,  or  the  year  previous  to  the 
strike,  granted  to  the  employees  an  increase  which  amounted  to  something 
like  $450,000  or  $700,000,  which  ever  it  was.  Now,  I  want  to  just  read  off 
something  here  from  this  contract  that  was  made  in  May,  1910.  That  is,  it 
was  signed  up  in  1910.  I  just  wrant  to  read  off  some  of  the  prices  paid  here 
in  the  car  department,  and  some  of  the  increases  granted,  and  it  would  take  a 
lot  of  men  to  make  $400,000.  I  will  give  you  some  of  those  where  the  figures 
are  before  me  here.  For  instance,  at  Burnside,  111.,  they  worked  there  about 
500  men  in  the  car  department  at  that  time.  They  were  receiving  then  20-J 
cents,  and  those  men  were  raised  the  enormous  sum  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent. 
Here  is  another  place  where  135  men  were  receiving  17J  cents  and  they  were 
raised  to  19  cents.  Here  is  a  place  where  47  men  who  were  receiving  22 
and  25  cents,  respectively,  2  receiving  20  cents  and  35  'receiving  25  cents, 
and  they  received  23f  cents — no ;  they  received  25  cents — 49  receiving  231  cents ; 
and  these  others — I  could  read  off  all  of  them,  but  some  cases  are  only  just  one 
man  or  two  men.  Every  man's  rate  is  listed  here.  Now,  here  is  one  place  here 
where  there  were  38  men — I  don't  understand  that  figure  that  is  left  out  there — 
I  mean  18  men  receiving  25£  cents,  and  they  were  raised  to  26  cents ;  20  men  re- 
ceiving 25  cents,  and  were  raised  to  26  cents ;  15  men  receiving  22  cents  were 
raised  to  23£  cents. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  were  you  on,  a  9  or  10-hour  day? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  will  say  that  at  that  time  I  don't  believe,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  that  we  worked  any  9-hour  day  during  the  year ;  that  is,  shop 
hours. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  ordinary  day  was  10  hours? 

Mr.  McCEEERY.  Eight  hours.  We  were  working  on  short  time.  And  I  wish 
to  state  also,  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  they — immediately  after  this 
contract  was  granted  there  was  a  lay  off,  reduction  in  force.  And  I  will 
state  that  there  was  something  else  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense that  brought  about  the  formation  of  the  federation  in  order  to  facilitate 
matters  in  handling  our  differences,  our  grievances. 

Our  board  was  composed  of  between  14  and  20  members,  representing 
different  lodges  at  different  points  on  the  system.  We  would  have  to  hold  two 
meetings  a  year.  We  would  go  in  and  hold  our  board  meeting  and  draw  up 
our  contract  or,  I  mean,  draw  up  the  proposed  agreement,  and  then  present 
that  to  the  company  and  then  wait  until  they  gave  us  an  audience,  and  then 
call  our  board  back  in  together  again  into  an  audience,  and  they  would  say, 
"  Well,  we  are  pretty  busy.  We  will  give  you  this  audience,  though,  but  we 
can't  spend  too  much  time  to-day.  We  will  only  be  able  to  allow  you  three 
hours  a  day  or  four  hours  a  day."  The  result  was  that  our  conferences  were 
drawn  out  to  a  longer  extent  than  it  would  have  taken  had  we  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  stay  in  audience  there  until  we  had  adjusted  matters,  say,  6 
or  8  hours  a  day,  or  10  hours.  And  the  result  was  that  it  was  getting 
mighty  expensive  on  us.  We  were  not  able  to  increase  our  dues  because  our 
membership  would  not  stand  for  it ;  and  a  heap  of  times  wre  had  to  go  without 
adjusting  grievances,  because  we  didn't  have  the  money  in  our  treasury  to 
send  representatives  over  the  road  to  settle  these  things  where  the  local  officers 
failed  to  adjust  anything. 

Now,  there  are  a  good  many  things  in  that  respect  that  have  been  already 
stated  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  lead  up  to  the  strike. 

I  will  state,  while  I  think  about  it,  that  Mr.  Markham  stated  here  yester- 
day that  the  hospital  at  Paducah,  established  there,  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  hospital  association,  or  whatever  it  is,  by  the  employees,  and  that  the 
property  belonged  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  has  been  my  knowledge, 
from  general  knowledge,  for  the  last  15  years,  that  that  property  belonged  to 
the  old  Huntington  heirs.  It  was  donated  by — I  forget  Mr.  Huntington's 
initials,  the  president  of  the  old  C.  &  O.  S.  W.,  presented  that  hospital  to  the 
employees  of  the  Louisville  division  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  as  long  as  it  was 
used  as  a  hospital  ground,  but  whenever  it  was  used  for  anything  else  it  was 
to  revert  back  to  the  Huntington  heirs.  That  has  been  my  understanding 
in  connection  with  my  organizing  and  my  connection  with  the  Illinois 
Central  road.  We  have  investigated  and  looked  into  these  thing  in  the 
last  years,  trying  to  get  a  representation  upon  these  boards,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  that  is  the  knowledge  I  have  always  had.  And  I  have 
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not  gone  into  this  other,  of  course,  as  to  who  gave  the  company  the  right,  or 
who  sold  it  to  the  company,  or  turned  it  over  to  the  company ;  I  don't  know. 
I  don't  say  for  sure  that  those  are  the  facts,  but  that  has  always  been  my 
knowledge,  and  it  is  public  knowledge.  It  is  generally  understood  by  the  em- 
ployees, especially  at  Paducah,  that  that  was  the  way  that  property  was  given 
to  the  employees.  We  paid  over  monthly — it  was  taken  out  of  our  wages, 
rather,  monthly,  whether  we  wanted  it  or  not.  We  were  not  asked  anything 
about  it.  And  when  I  went  there  to  work  they  sent  me  to  the  hospital  to  be 
examined,  and  they  didn't  ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  pay  the  hospital  fees  or  join 
the  association. 

I  went  over  and  was  examined  and  came  back  and  went  to  work,  and  as 
long  as  I  worked  there  so  much  money  was  taken  out;  it  was  on  a  percentage 
basis  and  was  taken  out  of  my  wrages  as  long  as  I  worked  there,  every  month. 
We  did,  eventually,  after  continuous  complaints,  get  representatives  on  the 
board.  We  only  had  two  men  out  of  the  shop  crafts  and  one  or  two  out  of 
the  transportation  organizations,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  made  up  of 
company  officials,  and  I  wrill  state 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  Was  that  when  it  was  the  Newport 
News  &  Mississippi  Valley? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No;  the  Illinois  Central. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  had  representation  on  the  hospital 
board  all  that  time? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No,  sir ;  \ve  never  got  it  until  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  have  representation  now? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  They  did  before  the  strike. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  mean  other  employees? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes ;  the  transportation.  I  understand  that  since  the  strike — 
shortly  after  the  strike — these  new  men  who  were  brought  into  the  shops  were 
presented  with  a  vote,  to  vote  this  property  into  the  hands  of  this  new  hospital 
association,  and  it  carried. 

Commissioner  L.ENNON.  What  percentage  did  you  pay  out  of  your  wages 
before  we  leave  that  point? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  will  state  that  if  you  made  $50  or  less,  50  cents  was  taken 
out  of  your  wages ;  if  you  made  $50  or  more  and  up  to  $75,  75  cents  was  taken 
out  of  your  \vages ;  and  if  you  made  between  $75  and  $100,  then  you  paid  $1. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  heard  the  testimony  on  that  subject  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  the  representation  also  that  the  company  did 
not  have  any  representation? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes,  sir.  W7ell,  I  will  tell  you ;  I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my 
experience  about  that  representation.  I  was  asked  one  time  by  the  officers 
of  the  road,  the  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  division,  to  submit  my  name, 
that  he  wanted  me  on  that  board.  After  we  had  got  the  requests  granted  to 
give  us  representation  they  said,  "  Well,  you  shop  crafts  pick  out  your  men ; 
we  would  suggest  that  you  pick  one  from  the  car  department  and  one  from 
the  metal  crafts " ;  and  that  was  submitted  to  the  men  to  select  their  own 
men.  I  being  the  chairman  of  our  department  over  there,  I  was  told  by  the 
superintendent,  he  says,  "  Here,  Mac,  put  your  name  on  that,  we  want  you  on 
that  board."  If  he  did  that  to  me  lie  might  have  done  it  to  some  one  else ; 
he  might  have  picked  his  own  men  everywhere  he  went. 

So,  coming  down  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  federation,  I  want  to 
state  we  felt  it  was  our  best  interest  to  unite  our  interests  to  offset  these  poli- 
cies of  the  company  to  establish  piecework  on  the  system — numerous  reasons  and 
numerous  things  that  caused  us  to  get  this  federation  idea  in  our  heads.  So 
the  men  at  Paducah  and  Burnside  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  had  all  got  to- 
gether locally  and  had  been  working  that  way  on  different  questions  that  per- 
tained to  the  interests  of  all  of  the  employees  combined  with  the  different  local 
officers  as  a  joint  local  committee  of  the  federation. 

I  will  say  that  at  Paducah,  my  home  town,  that  the  master  mechanic  for 
some  time  and  the  general  foreman  had  received  a  federation  committee  of  all 
of  the  shop  crafts  at  that  point  and  adjusted  grievances  with  them  until  he 
had  orders  from  headquarters  to  break  it  off,  and  he  did  break  it  off  rapidly 
and  refused  to  meet  us  any  more. 

I  will  state  that  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  organize  the  federation — the 
minute  Memphis  was  organizing  a  federation  and  wanted  to  get  it  organized 
right  and  in  harmony  with  and  along  the  lines  we  hoped  to  organize,  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  Paducah  requesting  that  we  send  a  man  down  there  to  teach 
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them  and  give  them  an  idea  how  to  operate,  as  we  had  been  organized  locally 
for  some  time ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  different  crafts  there, 
through  the  local  federation,  and  I  was  one  of  that  committee  that  went  to 
Memphis  and  told  those  fellows  how  we  had  formed  our  local  federation  and 
assisted  them  in  organizing  their  local  federation,  composed  of  three  men  from 
each  shop  craft. 

After  we  had  organized  that  local  federation  we  decided  that  we  would  ask 
the  men  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  the  men  at  Memphis,  of  all  of  the  crafts,  to 
levy  a  voluntary  assessment  on  the  men  of  25  cents  in  order  to  raise  sufficient 
funds  to  send  a  couple  of  men  over  the  road  to  organize  local  federations  of  the 
men  at  the  different  points.  Well,  we  were  successful  in  that  and  it  was  taken 
before  each  organization  and  ratified  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  go 
out  and  solicit  a  voluntary  contribution  of  25  cents,  and  that  fund  was  raised  at 
Paducah  and  Memphis  and  was  spent  for  two  men,  one  to  go  north  and  one  to  go 
south,  and  get  the  men  of  the  crafts  together  and  organize  an  association  by 
taking  it  up  before  the  men  in  a  big,  general  meeting,  to  see  if  they  were  in 
favor  of  forming  any  such  federation,  and,  if  so,  to  select  a  delegate  from  each 
local  and  instruct  them  to  come  to  Memphis  on  May  1,  1911,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  themselves  into  a  System  Federation. 

I  will  state  that  when  the  men  convened  at  Memphis,  we  found  out  that  all 
of  those  men  who  had  asked  for  transportation  were  flatfootedly  denied  trans- 
portation although  they  had  agreements  with  the  company  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion ;  they  were  denied  transportation  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  going 
to  Memphis  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  federation.  That  was  in  strict 
violation  of  our  contract  with  the  company. 

After  the  formation  of  the  federation  at  Memphis,  the  representation  of 
which  was  made  up  of  one  man  from  each  local  organization  on  each  system, 
we  drew  up  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  to  govern  that  organization,  and  we 
selected — each  craft  did — an  advisory  board  composed  of  three  men  from  each 
craft  all  over  the  system.  For  instance,  the  carmen  selected  three  men  to  repre- 
sent them  on  this  advisory  board,  the  machinists  selected  three  men  to  represent 
them  on  this  advisory  board,  and  the  boiler  makers  selected  three  men,  and  so 
on  all  down  the  line,  so  that  our  board  was  composed  of  27  members,  the 
president,  vice  president,  the  secretary,  and  treasurer  being  included  in  that 
27  men. 

So,  after  the  convention  at  Memphis,  we  returned  to  our  respective  homes  with 
the  understanding  that  each  craft  was  to  draw  up  their  respective  rules.  I 
will  state  in  connection  with  that  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  craft  to  have 
special  rules,  because  the  men  of  one  craft  can  not  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  another  craft ;  the  work  is  so  different  that  it  requires  different  rules.  But 
there  were  rules  which  we  embodied  in  one  general  set  of  rules  known  as 
"  general  rules,"  asking  that  the  men  of  all  the  crafts  be  given  the  same  con- 
sideration as  to  rules  that  would  apply  to  all  of  the  men  alike,  such  as  trans- 
portation and  such  as  overtime,  and  we  instructed  the  different  organizations 
to  draw  up  these  special  rules  and  recommendations  for  general  rules  and  to 
have  it  ready  and  for  the  board  to  meet  at  Paducah  at  a  later  date  on  the 
call  of  the  president.  As  I  said,  I  was  elected  president  of  that  meeting. 
Later  on,  I  called  the  board  together  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  at  that  meeting  we 
took  the  different  contracts — special  rules,  rather — that  were  handed  in  by  the 
different  organizations,  and  after  going  through  them  and  compiling  them  and 
compiling  our  general  rules,  we  drew  them  up  in  a  form  and  sent  them  to  a 
printer  and  had  them  printed  in  this  form.  Here  is  the  general  rule  that 
comes  first,  that  pertains  to  the  hours  of  work  and  to  the  overtime  and 
to  transportation,  drinking  water,  sanitary  conditions,  and  such  as  that, 
that  apply  to  all  men  alike.  •  Then  it  comes  on  down  with  general  rules  covering 
the  different  crafts,  special  rules  covering  the  machinists,  special  rules  covering 
the  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  carmen,  painters,  clerks,  and  so  forth — federal 
labor  union.  We  drew  them  up,  and  those  rules  and  those  special  rules  from 
the  different  crafts  are  based  upon  the  contracts  in  effect  at  that  time  with 
very  few  changes  in  the  special  rules.  We  thought — we  had  in  view  the  idea 
that  if  we  were  recognized — if  we  could  get  recognition  as  a  federation,  with 
some  few  concessions,  we  would  do  well  that  year,  and  we  did  not  insert  or 
inject  anything  in  there  that  we  thought  would  prevent  us  from  being  recog- 
nized ;  we  were  very  particular  about  that. 

So,  after  these  rules  were  drawn  up,  or  at  the  time,  just  after  these  rules 
were  drawn  up,  I  was  instructed  by  the  board  to  send  Mr.  Foley — I  mean  to 
Bend  the  officers  of  the  railroad,  the  superintendents  of  the  different  depart- 
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merits — a  letter  telling  him  of  the  formation  of  the  federation  and-  of  our  desire 
to  meet  them,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Markham  make  the  statement  yesterday — he 
read  a  letter  where  he  was  notified  of  the  formation  of  the  federation  and  on 
being  asked  if  that  was  the  only  communication  that  passed,  he  said  yes,  that 
he  had  no  record  of  any  other.  I  have  some  letters  here  and  I  want  to  read 
them  into  the  record  of  this  investigation.  Here  is  a  letter 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Before  you  get  to  that,  I  want  to  see  if 
I  can  straighten  out  something  in  my  mind.  In  talking  about  this  hospital 
association,  what  you  said  about  representation  on  the  board  applied  to  the 
hospital  at  Paducah,  Ky.? 

Mr.  McCREERY.  Yes;  to  that  alone. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  the  general  association,  the  general  hospital  associa- 
tion, the  employees  had  no  represention  on  the  board,  just  as  Mr.  Markham  said ; 
that  is  correct? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Beg  pardon;  this  charge  of  50  cents  against  those 
who  received  under  $50,  and  of  75  cents  against  those  who  received  $50  and  up 
to  $75,  and  of  $1  against  those  who  received  $100,  applied  to  Paducah  alone? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  not  to  the  general  situation? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes.  This  letter  was  drafted  and  sent  to  Mr.  Foley  after  the 
rules  were  drawn  up  and  compiled. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Give  the  date. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  June  10,  1911.     It  was  as  follows  (reading)  : 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  10,  1911. 
Mr.  T.  J.  FOLEY, 

Assistant  General  Manager  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 
DEAR  SIR:  The  following  organizations,  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, International  Association  of  Steam  Fitters,  Brotherhood  Railway  Car- 
men of  America,  International  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Clerks,  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  Painters  and 
Decorators,  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron-Ship  Builders  of  America, 
and  Federal  Labor  Union,  representing  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road and  allied  lines,  have  formed  a  Federation  of  Railway  Employees  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  allied  lines  and  have,  through  the  executive  board 
representing  all  of  the  above  organizations  formulated  rules  and  special  agree- 
ments covering  working  conditions  and  wage  scale,  and  we  desire  to  inform 
you  that  these  rules  and  agreements  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and 
will  be  ready  within  a  week  and  will  be  submitted  to  you.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  executive  board,  representing  these  federations,  that  an  audience  be  granted 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
adopting  these  agreements,  and  to  notify  the  undersigned  of  date  set  for  con- 
ference, allowing  time  to  arrange  for  transportation  to  reach  Chicago  on  date 
assigned  by  you. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  MCCREERY, 

President. 
W.  E.  BOWTEN, 

Secretary. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  R.  W.  Bell,  superintendent  of  machinery; 
W.  A.  Summerhays,  superintendent  store  department ;  M.  K.  Barnum,  general 
superintendent  of  machinery,  and  to  J.  M.  Barrodale,  superintendent  car  depart- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  that,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foley 's  office,  signed  by  the  chief 
clerk,  dated  June  27,  1911. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  that  letter  put  in  the  record  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Markham? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  The  first  wras,  but  the  rest  of  them  were  not.  Not  receiving 
any  reply  from  Mr.  Foley 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  What  have  you  read  heretofore  that  was 
not  put  in  the  record  yesterday  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Markham  V 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Nothing;  I  just  read  that  first  letter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  first  letter  was  in  Mr.  Markham's  statement? 

Mr.  McCREEiiY.  Yes. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  you  going  to  call  attention  to  which  you  say  was 
not  in  his  statement — that  his  statement  furnished  no  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to? 

Mr.  McCBEERY.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  correspondence. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  now  between  you,  and  what 
are  you  going  to  claim  he  did  not  submit? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  am  going  to  submit  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foley's  office  setting 
forth  the  fact  or  setting  forth  the  information  that  Mr.  Foley  was  out  of  the 
office  and  that  upon  his  return 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Go  ahead,  I  think  it  will  show  for  itself 
when  you  get  it  in. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  That  was  June  10,  the  letter  I  have  read  to  Mr.  Foley,  and 
we  were  patient  in  waiting  until  July  10  before  taking  the  matter  up  with 
him  again.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon — yes ;  on  July  10  I  wrote  this  letter ;  we 
never  received  any  reply  to  that  [reading]  : 

PADUCAII,  KY.,  July  JO,  1911. 
Mr.  T.  J.  FOLEY, 

Assistant  General  Manager t  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
DEAR  SIR:  Qn  June  10  I  sent  you  and  subordinate  officers  a  letter  telling 
you  of  the  formation  of  this  system,  of  the  different  organizations,  into  a 
System  Federation,  and  of  our  desire  of  meeting  you  in  conference  on  proposed 
agreements  covering  all  organizations  affiliated  as  shown  in  headlines;  and  on 
June  21  I  also  forwarded  yourself  and  subordinate  officers  copies  of  general 
rules  and  special  agreements,  and  as  yet  have  received  no  reply. 

Now,  as  the  men  over  the  system  are  getting  very  restless  and  are  crowding 
me  for  information  along  this  line,  I  would  ask  that  you  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  possible  as  to  time  of  audience  with  our  committee,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
able  to  appease  the  men,  a  great  many  of  them  not  being  able  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  such  a  delay. 
Again  asking  you  for  as  early  a  reply  as  possible. 
Respectfully, 

J.  F.  MC-CREERY, 

President. 
Now,  then,  in  answer  to  that  I  received  this  letter  [reading]  : 

CHICAGO,  July  13,  1011. 
Mr.  J.   F.  MCCREERY, 

1246  North  Thirteenth  Street,  Paducah,  Ky. 

DEAR  SIR:  Your  letter  July  10  calling  attention  to  your  letter  June  10  re- 
maining unanswered  has  just  reached  me. 

I  was  out  of  the  city  the  greater  part  of  June,  and  since  my  return  Mr. 
Barnum,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  has  been  absent  and  is 
leaving  to-day  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Barnum  relative  to  the  matters  brought  out  in  your  letter,  and  for 
that  reason  same  can  not  be  given  consideration  until  his  return,  at  which 
time  I  will  write  you  further. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  J.  FOLEY, 

Assistant  Ceneral  Manager. 
On  July  24  I  wrote  Mr.  Foley  [reading]  : 

"  Your  letter  of  July  13  at  hand  and  contents  noted,  and  replying  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  can  not,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  consider  that  it  conveys 
anything  definite  regarding  the  proposition  at  issue. 

"  When  I  consider  you  were  notified  June  10  of  the  desired  meeting  of  all  of 
the  crafts  on  the  system  you  represent,  and  later,  June  21,  in  conformity  with 
my  letter  of  June  10,  the  proposed  agreements  were  forwarded  to  you,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  proper  consideration  has  not  been  given  the  matter. 

"  After  waiting  what  in  my  opinion  was  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  I 
wrote  you  July  10,  requesting  an  audience ;  your  reply  to  the  letter  states  that 
you  will  have  to  confer  with  Mr.  Barnum,  who  is  to  be  absent  two  weeks  from 
the  date  of  your  letter,  '  and  for  that  reason  same  can  not  be  given  considera- 
tion until  his  return,  at  which  time  I  will  write  you  further.' 

"  Experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  too*  much  valuable  time  consumed 
in  long-distance  correspondence,  and  furthermore  the  constant  demand  made 
upon  me  by  the  different  crafts  all  over  the  system  to  take  some  action  which 
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will  result  in  an  audience  being  granted  to  the  committee,  uiid  in  tones  which 
indicate  that  they  are  more  than  impatient,  constrains  me  to  inform  you  that 
a  better  understanding  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  persona!  interview  than  by 
correspondence  and  have  so  advised  Mr.  Knox,  vice  president,  and  Mr.  "VV.  10. 
Bowen,  secretary-treasurer,  who  with  myself  will  compose  a  committee  for 
this  purpose. 

"  By  this  method  we  can  ascertain  just  when  the  audience  is  to  be  granted, 
thereby  placing  me  in  a  position  to  convey  something  definite  to  the  men  on  the 
system ;  to  this  end  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  committee  mentioned  will 
visit  you  July  28,  and  I  smcerely  trust  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  granting 
us  an  audience,  and  furnishing  us  with  the  desired  information. 
"  Respectfully,  yours 

"  J.    F.    MCCKEERY, 

President. 

Now,  I  will  state  I  waited  upon  Mr. — I  mean  I  came  into  Chicago;  on 
account  of  the  expense  I  did  not  call  Mr.  Bowen,  secretary-treasurer,  from 
New  Orleans;  it  had  been  so  expensive.  I  came  into  Chicago  and  had  the 
vice  president,  Mr.  Knox,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  to  accompany  me.  And  we 
waited  upon  Mr.  Foley  in  his  office  to  secure  an  audience,  and  we  appeared  at 
the  office.  As  stated  in  the  letter,  we  were  being  crowded  by  the  men  for 
some  definite  answer  and  we  wanted  to  know  just  what  the  company's  atti- 
tude was  going  to  be.  Mr.  Foley  questioned  us  in  regard  to  why  break  the 
relations  that  existed  now  in  dealing  with  individual  organizations,  and  ques- 
tioned that  to  some  extent,  but  he  never  did  say  nor  he  never  has  said  yet 
that  it  was  necessary;  he  never  had  said  up  until  the  time  of  that  circular 
letter  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  30-day  notice,  or  they  could  not  recognize 
the  federation  or  they  would  not  recognize  the  federation.  I  was  led  to  believe 
in  that  audience  that  an  audience  would  be  arranged  and  granted  by  Mr.  Park 
and  Mr.  Barnum  on  their  return  to  the  office ;  and  I  went  away  from  that  con- 
vention thinking  that  that  would  be — I  mean  from  that  hearing — thinking  that 
would  be  arranged.  I  went  from  Chicago  down  to  New  Orleans,  the  office  of 
the  secretary-treasurer,  and  we  sent  out  a  circular  letter  over  the  system  telling 
the  men  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  an  audience,  and  that  I  believed  that  just 
as  soon  as  these  officers  would  return  that  an  audience  would  be  granted.  At 
that  time  no  question  was  raised  at  all  about  the  30-day  notice. 

Well,  after  that  we  waited  in  vain  until  August  4.  On  August  4  the  circular 
letter  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Barnum  which  was  read  into  the  record  yesterday, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it,  giving  the  com- 
pany's side  or  the  company's  reason  for  not  granting  an  audience  to  this  com- 
mittee. Of  course  he  goes  on,  says  "certain  individuals  styling  themselves  of 
the  'federation  of  railways'  asked  to  have  an  audience."  He  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  30  days'  notice. 

Then  in  order  to  appease  the  men  over  the  system  and.  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding  as  to  what  our  attitude  would  be,  I  called  the  entire  federated 
board  or  the  federated  board,  advisory  board,  into  Chicago,  and  after  arriving 
here  why  I  wrote  Mr.  Foley  another  letter  and  sent  it  over  to  him.  I  first 
rang  him  up  on  the  telephone,  right  in  the  meeting  where  our  board  W.-KS 
meeting.  I  rang  him  up  at  his  office  and  I  told  him  I  had  the  board  in  there, 
and  that  we  would  like  to  have  an  audience  with  him.  And  he  said  that  the 
company  had  taken  the  stand  they  would  not  meet  this  federation.  I  told  him 
to  grant  an  audience  and  let  us  get  together  and  talk  over  the  matter  and  see 
if  something  could  not  be  arrived  at.  He  said,  no ;  that  their  letter  fully 
answered  everything,  I  mean  the  federation  stand  in  the  matter.  Then  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  which  is  as  follows  (reading)  : 

"The  committee  representing  the  above  federation  is  now  here  and  desire 
an  audience  with  you  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when  the  agreements 
presented  to  you  some  time  ago  may  be  discussed. 

"  From  telephone  conversation  with  your  office  to-day,  we  can  only  infer  that 
it  is  evidently  your  intention  not  to  comply  with  requests  made  upon  you  for 
an  audience;  if  our  deductions  are  correct  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you 
confirm  them,  in  which  event  we  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  grand  lodge 
officers,  who  are  now  here  for  their  consideration  and  future  action. 

"  Please  acknowledge  receipt  by  bearer,  and  your  reply  cau  be  made  to  me  at 
room  506  New  Southern  Hotel. 
"  Respectfully,  yours, 

"J.  F.  McCBEEKY,  President:' 
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Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock.  Please  resume  the  stand  at  that  time,  Mr.  McCreery. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.30  of  this  Thursday,  April  8,  1915,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  to-morrow,  Friday,  April  9,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Friday,  April  9,  1915—10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  Bal- 
lard,  Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  We  will  proceed.  Mr.  McCreery,  please  resume  where  you 
left  off  yesterday  evening. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  MeCREERY— Continued. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  believe  that  I  had  reached  the  point  where  I  stated  we  had 
sent  a  communication  and  I  read  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Foley  after  the 
advisory  board  had  reached  Chicago.  In  answer  to  that  he  sent  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  was  sent  out  over  the  system  to  the  individual  employees  by  Mr. 
Barnum  with  an  inclosed  attached  note. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  pitch  your  voice  a  little  higher,  Mr.  McCreery.  as 
the  room  is  large,  and  some  have  difficulty  in  hearing  you  distinctly. 

Mr.  MCCREERY  (reading)  : 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Attached  hereto  copy  of  circular  letter  issued  to-day.     It  very 
concisely  states  our  views  on  the  subject  discussed  therein. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  J.  T.  FOLEY." 

The  circular  referred  to  was  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barnnm's.  Then,  at  that  stage, 
we  turned  matters  over  to  the  general  officers,  and  I  will  read  you  a  report  that 
was  sent  out  to  the  men  over  the  line  giving  the  efforts  made  by  the  board  and 
the  general  officers  to  secure  an  audience  (reading)  : 

To  all  brothers: 

In  connection  with  my  duties  as  president  of  the  federation  I  desire  to  in- 
form you  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  attempt  of  the  executive  board  to  secure 
an  audience  with  Mr.  Foley  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed agreements  submitted  to  him  from  the  various  craft  composing  this 
federation. 

In  the  reports  of  the  grand  lodge  officers,  submitted  herewith,  everything  sub- 
sequent to  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Foley  to  meet  the  executive  board  is  detailed  and 
submitted  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  final  action. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  the  executive  board  in  connection  with 
the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  intelligently  decide 
what  your  decision  will  be. 

In  connection  with  our  endeavors  to  secure  the  audience  with  Mr.  Foley  we 
used  every  available  argument  we  possibly  could  through  correspondence  to  se- 
cure the  audience  and  to  move  the  officials  from  their  arbitrary  stand  but  with- 
out avail ;  we  at  no  time  intimated  to  the  officials  that  the  proposed  agreements 
were  our  ultimatum ;  we  were  prepared  and  are  yet  to  modify  them  where  it 
could  be  shown  that  any  part  of  them  were  unreasonable  or  unjust  to  the  com- 
pany ;  they  at  no  time  maintained  that  they  were,  yet  they  arbitrarily  refuse  to 
grant  us  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  them. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  magnitude  of  the  proposition,  neither  is  it  our 
desire  to  place  upon  the  company  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear,  but  we  do  main- 
tain that  no  valid  reason  has  been  advanced  by  the  officials  why  they  refuse  to 
grant  us  an  audience. 

Mr.  Ba mum's  letter  embodies  the  very  principles  against  which  the  crafts 
protest,  and  which  caused  the  birth  of  the  federation,  realizing  from  experience 
that  very  little  could  be  secured  through  the  efforts  of  any  one  organization, 
hence  the  necessity  of  collective  efforts  to  secure  what  they  believed  they  are  en- 
titled to,  and  if  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  you  were  when  assisting  in 
tlie  formation  of  this  federation  then  your  duty  is  clear.  It  is  my  desire  that 
you  consider  this  question  calmly  but  firmly,  our  duty  is  to  explain  the  condi- 
tions as  we  see  them,  yours  to  decide  how  far  you  will  go  in  order  to  secure 
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conditions  which  you  maintained  were  desired  when  this  federation  was  formed, 
and  to  that  end  the  grand  lodge  officers  have  submitted  to  you  for  your  final 
action  the  history  of  the  proceedings  up  to  the  present  time. 

Whatever  decision  you  may  arrive  at  is  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  your 
district  chairman  or  secretary-treasurer,  W.  E.  Bowen,  before  August  25. 

Forward  all  votes  to  W.  E.  Bowen,  general  delivery,  Paducah,  Ky. 
Fraternally,   yours, 

J.    F.   MCCBEEBY, 

Chairman. 

"  To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees. 

"  DEAR  SIRS  AND  BROTHERS  :  The  executive  board  of  the  federation,  after 
having  exhausted  all  honorable  means  in  their  power  to  secure  a  conference 
with  the  proper  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  system,  and  being  un- 
successful in  their  efforts,  they  referred  the  entire  matter  to  the  grand  lodge 
officers  representing  the  organization  affiliated  with  the  federation. 

"  The  undersigned  grand  lodge  officers  met  at  the  Southern  Hotel  August  9, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  the  matter  was  thoroughly  gone  into.  A 
letter  was  drafted  and  sent  to  Assistant  General  Manager  Mr.  J.  T.  Foley,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto : 

"CHICAGO,  ILL.,  August  9,  1011. 
41  Mr.  J.  T.  FOLEY, 

"  Assistant  General  Manager  Illinois  Central  Allied  Lines,  City. 
"  DEAR  SIR  :  The  undersigned  grand  lodge  officers,  representing  the  various 
organizations  in  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees  Illinois  Central  System, 
Allied  Lines,  respectfully  request  that  you  grant  us  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  over  the  matter  of  granting  a  conference  to  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  various  organizations  in  the  federation. 

"  We  would  like  to  be  granted  this  conference  not  later  than  4  p.  m.  to-day. 
"  Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  immediate  attention  and  oblige, 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"  J.  D.  BUCKALEW, 
"  International  Vice  President  Machinists. 

"  Louis  WEYAND, 
"International  Vice  President  Boiler  Makers  and  Helpers. 

"WM.  F.  FRAMES, 
"  Grand  Secretory-Treasurer  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers. 

"  FRANK  PAQUIN, 
"International  ViVc  President  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen. 

"  O.  E.  HOAD, 
"International  Vice  President  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 

"  J.  R.  ALPINE, 
"International  President  Federal  Labor  Union. 

"  JNO.  J.  CARRIGAN, 
"  Grand  President  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 

'•  CLARENCE  E.  SWICK, 
"International  Yiee  President  of  the  Painters. 

"  J.  T.  KlNSELLA, 

"International  President  of  the  Steam  Fitters. 

"Address  repty  to  J.  D.  Buckalew,  Room  No.  506,  New  Southern  Hotel, 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street." 

"  The  following  reply  was  received  in  answer  to  the  above  letter : 

"CHICAGO,  ILL.,  August  9,  1011. 
•"  Mr.  J.  D.  BUCKALEW, 

"  International  Vice  President  Machinists, 

"Room  506  Ncic  Southern  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  the  attached  circular  letter, 
sent  out  to  the  employees,  clearly  states  our  position.  A  conference  could  only 
result  in  our  reiterating  the  statements  contained  therein. 

"J.  T.  FOLEY, 
"Assistant  General  Manager." 
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"  We  regarded  this  reply  an  evasive  one.  and  deemed  it  advisable  to  again 
write  him  defining  out  attitude  in  the  matter  which  we  did  and  drafted  the 
following  letter: 

"CHICAGO,  ILL.,  August  9,  1911. 
'•  Mr.  T.  J.  FOLEY, 

"Assistant  General  Manager  Illinois  Central  Railway,  Chicago,  III. 
"  DEAR  SIR  :  The  grand  lodge  officers,  representing  the  machinists,  boiler 
makers  and  helpers,  blacksmiths  and  helpers,  carmen,  painters,  steam  fitters, 
sheet-metal  workers,  railway  clerks,  and  Federal  labor  union,  who  are  em- 
ployed on  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  which  road  you  are  In  charge  of  as  as- 
sistant general  manager,  asked  for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  meeting  for  the  men  we  represent,  who  are  employed  on  the  said  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  of  which  road  you  are  the  legal  representative.  Having 
refused  said  grand  lodge  officers  a  conference  by  referring  us  to  a  circular 
letter,  that  you  had  gotten  out  and  forwarded  to  all  of  ,your  employees,  that 
are  a  part  of  the  present  controversy.  The  circular  letter  attached  to  your 
letter  of  even  date  in  no  way  answers  our  letter. 

"  We  beg  to  advise  that  after  giving  this  matter  due  consideration  we  have 
decided  that  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  matter  in  which  all  are  equally  inter- 
ested, we  must  insist  that  you  meet  the  international  officers  in  a  body  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  a  meeting  for  the  representatives  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Railway  Employees,  with  the  proper  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Co. 

"A  refusal  on  your  part  to  meet  this  committee  as  a  whole  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  cause  for  the  international  officers  to  take  such  action  as  we 
deem  advisable. 

"Any   reply   you   may   desire   to   make  to   this   will    reach   us   at   the   New 
Southern  Hotel  until  2  o'clock  p.  in.,  Thursday,  August  10. 
"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"  J.  D.  BUCKALEW, 

"  For  the  Machinists. 
"  Louis  WEYAND, 

"For  the  Boiler  Makers. 
"W.M.  F.  KRAMER, 

"  For  the  Blacksmith*. 
"  FRANK  PAQUIN, 

"  For  the  Carmen. 
"CLARENCE  W.  SWICK, 

"  For  the  Painters. 
"  J.  T.  KINSELLA, 

"For  the  Steam  Fitters. 
"O.  A.  HOAD, 

"For  the  Slicet-Metal  Workers. 
"  JNO.  J.  CARRIGAN, 
"For  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail-wan  Clerks. 

"J.  R.  ALPINE, 
"  For  the  Federal  Labor  Union. 

"  Tn  reply  to  the  above  communication  we  received  the  following  reply  from 
Mr.  Foley.  as  follows: 

"CHICAGO,  ILL.,  August  10,  lf)ll. 
'•  Mr.  J.  D.  BUCKALEW, 

"  Room  506,  New  Southern  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Replying  to  your  communication  of  August  9.  the  circular  let- 
ter, issued  August  4,  1911,  by  this  company,  addressed  to  its  employees  in  the 
mechanical   department,  clearly  defines  our  position  and  fully  answers  your 
communication  of  August  9,  1911. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"T.  J.  FOLEY, 
"Assistant  General  Manager.'1 

"  You  will  note  from  the  above  reply  that  Mr.  Foley  again  reiterated  his 
previous  attitude  in  the  matter,  again  calling  our  attention  to  the  circular 
issued  by  the  company  on  August  4,  the  meaning  of  which  as  we  interpret  it — 
the  company  will  meet  the  individual  organizations,  but  will  not  meet  the  fed- 
eration— therefore  we  are  submitting  this  to  you  for  your  consideration,  and 
request  that  each  and  every  member  affiliated  with  this  federation  indicate  by 
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his  vote  whether  he  will  tease  work  until  such  time  as  the  Illinois  Central 
Railway  Co.  shall  agree  to  meet  the  committee  of  the  federated  railway  em- 
ployees. 

"  There  are  11  railroads  which  have  met  the  Federation  of  Railway  Em- 
ployees, have  signed  contracts,  granted  increases  in  salary  of  not  less  than  2 
cents  an  hour  to  all  employees  represented  by  the  federation  within  the  past  10 
months. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  Missouri  Pacific  strike  was  settled  by  the  federa- 
tion, and  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  single  strike  breaker  on  the  sys- 
tem. The  Rock  Island,  one  of  the  largest  roads  running  out  of  Chicago,  will 
go  into  conference  with  the  Rock  Island  System  Federation  on  August  15. 

"  This  conference  was  secured  after  several  months  negotiations  with  the 
management  of  that  system,  and  after  a  strike  vote  had  been  taken  which  was 
practically  unanimous  in  sustaining  the  committee. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  nine  other  railroads  which  contemplate 
conferences  with  system  federations  in  the  near  future. 

"  Therefore,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  general  manager  of  the  different 
Harriman  lines  have  decided  to  fight  the  system  federation,  and  refuse  to 
meet  more  than  one  trade  at  a  time. 

"  We  know  from  'experience  that  if  we  submit  to  this  we  can  not  hope  to 
secure  increases  in  wages  and  better  working  conditions;  therefore  we  are 
placing  the  matter  in  your  hands  in  order  that  each  individual  can  voice  his. 
sentiment,  after  which  time  we  propose  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  men 
we  represent. 

"  We  would  suggest  that  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  you  hold  mass  meet- 
ings, secure  the  services  of  some  good  speakers  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
to  the  membership  the  benefits  of  system  federation,  and  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  cooperation  at  this  time. 

"  The  grand  lodge  officers  hereby  request  all  the  lodges  of  the  respective 
organizations  to  hold  special  meetings  immediately  and  take  a  strike  vote 
according  to  your  respective  constitutions,  sending  result  of  your  vote  to  your 
international  or  national  officers  and  the  secretary  of  the  system  federation. 

"All  votes  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  system  federation 
not  later  than  August  25>  1911. 

"  If  you  are  not  willing  to  strike  and  want  to  meet  the  company  as  a  sepa- 
rate trade,  vote  No. 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  strike  and  force  the  management  to  meet  the  federa- 
tion, vote  Yes. 

"  J.    D.    BlJCKALEW, 

"International  Vice  President  Afaehinists. 

"  Louis  WEYAND, 
"International  Vice  President  Boiler  Makers  and  Helpers. 

"  FRANK  PAQUIN, 
"International  Vice  President  Brotherhood  Railwan  Carmen. 

"  O.  E.  HOAD,' 
"International  Vice  President  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 

"  J.  R.  ALPINE, 
"International  President  Federal  Labor  Union. 

"  JNO.  J.  CABRIGAN, 
"  Grand  President  Brotherhood  of  Railway  C7rr7/.v. 

"  CLARENCE  B.  SWICK, 
"International  Vice  President  Painters. 

"  J.    T.   KlNSELLA, 

"International  President  Steam  Fitter*. 

"  WM.  F.  KRAMER, 
"Grand  Secretary-Treasurer  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers" 

That  communication  was  sent  with  the  strike  vote  when  we  submitted  the 
question  to  the  men  for  a  vote,  and  the  returns  from  that  vote  we  received, 
the  result  of  which  is  96f  per  cent  of  the  men  on  the  system.  I  have  the  exact 
vote  here  that  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  commission.  I  do  not  find  it  at 
the  moment,  and  wrill  submit  that  later  to  he  secreary. 

That  concludes  our  effort  up  to  the  time  the  matter  was  turned  over  to  the 
general  officers.  I  am  not  exactly  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  results  of  the 
general  officers'  efforts  to  secure  an  audience  after  the  strike  vote  was  taken. 
That  will  be  covered  by  some  of  the  international  officers. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  bad  been  your  experience  with  strikes  on  tlie  Illinois 
Contra!  prior  to  the  strike  of  1911?  I  think  there  had  been  one  at  Paducah 
in  1010? 

Mr.  McCREERY.  At  Padueah  in  1910.  We  had  formed  a  local  federation  there 
of  the  different  crafts  and  had  been  dealing  witlj  the  local  management  for 
.some  time  on  conditions  around  the  shops  there,  and  grievances,  and  the  men 
in  the  car  department  had  several  grievances  that  they  were  denied  any  redress 
from  by  the  officers.  We  had  been  trying  to  get  a  meeting  with  the  master 
mechanic.  He  kept  putting  us  off  on  the  question.  So  we  asked  that  he  meet 
the  federation  committee.  He  refused  to  do  so,  stating  that  he  had  orders  from 
the  general  office  not  to  meet  the  men  as  a  federated  committee. 

The  men  were  pretty  well  worked  up  over  not  being  able  to  get  their  con- 
ditions adjusted,  and  the  result  was  that  they  walked  out.  They  were  out  three 
or  four  days,  when  the  officers  came  down,  and  they  asked  the  men  to  meet  them, 
separate  committees  at  a  time.  They  would  call  on  the  machinists,  the  carmen, 
the  sheet-metal  workers,  the  boiler  makers,  the  blacksimths,  and  one  and  an- 
other. But  they  all  refused  to  meet  the  officers  unless  they  would  meet  the 
committee  as  a  whole. 

Eventually  they  met  the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  we  adjusted  onr  differ- 
ences by  agreeing  to  take  up  the  matters  of  these  grievances  with  those  officials 
later  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  at  Paducah? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  did  you  have  a  strike  at  other  points  on  the  line? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  if  so,  give,  as  concisely  as  you  can,  what  led  up  to 
the  strike  at  Clinton,  the  strike  at  Memphis,  the  strike  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  details  of  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right.  Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  prior  to  this 
time  as  a  committeeman  from  your  own  craft  organization  in  meeting  with  the 
officials  and  taking  up  the  differences  you  had? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  delays  being  caused  on  ac- 
count of  the  officials  putting  us  off,  causing  us  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
going  from  one  place  to  another. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  have  in  mind  that  you  can  give  us  informa- 
tion on  regarding  the  importation  of  the  workmen  to  take  the  places  of  strikers? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  The  importation  of  what? 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  importation  of  workmen  to  take  the  places  of  the 
strikers — strikebreakers? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  What  methods  did  they  use  to  get  these  men? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  what  information  they  used;  what  methods  they 
used ;  the  character  of  the  men,  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McCREEKY.  Well,  I  was  in  Chicago  during  the  conference  just  previous  to 
the  strike.  I  was  told  that  they  were  recruiting  men  over  on  Wabash  Avenue, 
and  I  went  over  there  and  walked  into  the  building  where  they  were  hiring  men. 
They  said  they  were  hiring  men  for  duty  on  southern  and  western  roads,  and  I 
stood  there  and  seen  them  hire  several  men,  or,  that  is,  take  their  names  down 
and  tell  them  to  report  the  next  morning.  That  is  as  far  as  I  know  about  their 
hiring  men.  I  have  talked  with  men  that  came  down  over  the  road  to  work  for 
the  company,  that  after  they  landed  on  the  job  they  refused  to  go  to  work,  after 
finding  out  there  was  a  strike  on.  I  have  had  men  tell  me  they  knew  nothing 
about  the  strike  being  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  what  the  conditions  were  after  the  strike 
started  inside  of  the  stockade — how  they  were  managed,  and  whether  liquor  was 
allowed  to  come  in? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes ;  it  was  general  knowledge  in  my  home  town  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  that  liquor  was  furnished  to  the  men  in  the  stockades.  Furthermore,  I  have 
general  minor  all  over  in  that  city  at  that  time  that  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
the  shops  of  men  fighting  among  themselves.  There  were  police  calls  where  the 
police  had  to  go  out.  I  know  several  instances  where  the  police  came  in  contact 
with  these  fellows  and  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  had  to  slug  some  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state,  if  you  know,  your  observation  con- 
corning  injunctions,  and  state  just  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  effect  these  injunc- 
tions had  on  the  men  and  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  the  injunctive  processes 
and  the  men  that  issued  them. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes:  the  strikers — I  myself — was  served  with  about  four  or 
five  injunctions.  In  fact,  every  injunction  served  in  the  different  States,  a  copy 
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was  served  or)  me  as  president  of  the  federation.  And  I  will  state  that  it  had 
a  very  demoralizing  effect  on  the  men.  It  enjoined  them  from  doing  almost  any- 
thing except  breathing.  They  could  not  even  speak  to  a  man  that  was  working 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  injunction;  they 
were  very  effective  upon  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  your  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  substance  of  it,  did  it 
cause  the  men  in  large  numbers  to  have  disrespect  for  the  courts  that  issued 
them,  and  was  that  disrespect  voiced? 
|     Mr.  McCREERY.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  the  courts  condemned  repeatedly  on  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  effect  did  the  arrest  of  these  men  for  violation  of 
Injunctive  processes  have  upon  them  in  the  community?  Did  it  give  them  the 
reputation  such  as  an  ordinary  arrest  would  do,  or  how  was  it? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Why,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  publicity  given  the  men  ar- 
rested for  certain  crimes,  but  not  as  much  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  convicted.  I  have  some  letters  here  from  the  city  attorney  at  Padu- 
cah,  Ky.,  as  well  as  from  several  other  attorneys  there,  as  to  the  court  records 
of  that  city  during  the  strike,  which  speak  for  themselves;  and  I  would  like 
to  read  one  if  you  will  allow  me. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Read  one  and  submit  the  others  into  the  record,  if  yon 
please,  Mr.  McCreery. 

Mr.  MCCREERY  (reading)  : 

"  F.  E.  GRAVES,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

"  PADUCAH,  KY.,  July  JJ,  191.'/. 
"  Mr.  J.  F.  MCCREERY,  Paducah,  Ky. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Having  been  requested  by  you  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
the  effects  of  the  "  shopmen  strike  "  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  here  in 
Paducah  on  and  since  September  30,  1911,  I  beg  to  state  to  you  the  full  effects, 
as  far  as  I  can,  in  so  far  as  they  have  affected  local  conditions. 

"  There  was,  immediately  afterwards,  and  since  said  time  a  general  depres- 
sion in  business,  locally,  and  as  the  direct  result  of  the  strike  I  have  known  of 
several  business  men  forced  to  the  wall  and  some  of  whom  were  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  This  city  has  never  fully  recovered,  and  probably  never  will, 
from  the  effects  of  the  strike  from  a  financial  and  also  social  standpoint,  as 
the  men  formerly  employed  by  the  company  before  the  strike  were,  as  a  rule, 
lifelong  citizens  of  this  community,  interested  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  city  and  adjoining  territory,  and  owners  of  their  own  homes  and  made 
good  and  respectable  citizens.  Since  the  strike  a  great  many  of  them,  in  fact  a 
majority  of  them,  have  left  Paducah,  broke  up  their  homes,  and  sought  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Their  places  were  filled  at  the  time  by  some  of  the  most 
desperate  characters  this  country  produces  " 

Chairman  WALSH.  Excuse  me.     WThat  are  you  reading  now? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Now,  I  am  getting  down  to  the  point,  as  to  the  court  records. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  is  that  letter  from  the  city  attorney,  that  you 
spoke  of? 

Mr.  MCCREEP.Y.  This  is  a  letter  from  an  attorney,  Mr.  Graves.  I  can  give 
you  the  city  attorney's  letter,  if  you  want  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  is  Mr.  Graves? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Mr.  Graves  is  an  attorney  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  he  represent  any  interests  involved  in  the  controversy? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Well,  he  in  a  good  many  instances  served  the  strikers  gratis 
for  the  work  performed  for  them,  he  says  here  in  his  letter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MCCREERY  (reading)  :  "Their  places  were  filled  at  the  time  by  some  of 
the  most  desperate  characters  this  country  produces.  In  fact,  two  of  the 
strike  breakers  murdered  in  cold  blood  one  of  the  saloon  keepers  of  the  town 
in  an  attempt  to  rob  him  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  that  were  in  the 
saloon  at  the  time  and  made  good  their  escape  and  have  never  been  captured. 
This  was  on  pay  day  night  and  this  saloon  keeper  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
cashing  the  checks  of  the  Illinois  Central  employees  and  generally  kept  several 
hundred  dollars  on  hand  on  such  occasions  for  that  purpose.  In  addition  to 
that,  immediately  following  the  advent  of  the  strike  breakers  into  Paducah, 
we  *  enjoyed '  the  greatest  carnival  of  crime  this  city  ever  experienced.  All 
sorts  of  crime  immediately  made  its  appearance  in  Paducah,  and  the  emis- 
saries of  the  railroad  began  an  undercurrent  of  suspicion  that  the  strikers  were 
responsible  for  it. 
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"  However,  soon  after  the  police  and  detectives  of  the  city  ran  down  some-  of 
the  crimes  and  criminals,  and  in  every  instance  the  strike  breakers  were  the 
ones  responsible,  and  not  the  strikers.  Several  of  them  were  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  and  one  or  two  '  jumped '  their  bonds  and  left  their  bonds- 
man for  the  bag  to  hold. 

"  Immediately  after  the  strike  begun  several  of  the  strikers  were  arrested  by 
complaint  made  by  the  I.  C.'s  private  detectives,  charged  with  various  crimes 
of  violence,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  defending  them,  some  for  hire  and  some 
gratis,  unable  to  pay,  and  not  an  instance  was  any  one  of  them  found  guilty 
by  the  courts.  In  fact,  some  of  the  charges  were  so  flimsy  and  chimerical  that 
the  courts  gave  an  instruction  to  find  for  the  defendant  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  prosecution  alone — not  requiring  the  defense  to  introduce  any  evidence 
at  all. 

"  I  hope  this  statement  will  be  of  some  service  to  you  and  to  your  friends  and 
rauso,  and  in  the  future  if  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  kindly  let  me  know. 
"  Yours,  very  trulv, 

"  F.  E.  GRAVES." 

I  have  also  a  statement  of  a  similar  character  from  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
I  will  submit  one  more  letter  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  commission,  and 
then  submit  the  whole  bunch  for  the  record. 

Chairman  WALSH.  All  right.     Xerv  good. 

Mr.  McCREERY.  One  letter  I  have  here  from  a  real  estate  man. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good. 

Mr.  McCKEERY  (reading)  : 

WHITTEMORE   REAL   ESTATE   AGENCY, 

Padncali,  Ky.,  July  18,  1014. 
FRANK  COMERFORD,  Chicago,  IU. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  strike  of  the  nearly  1,000  I.  0.  R.  R. 
shopmen  in  Paducah  in  1911  on  the  general  business  conditions  in  Paducah, 
I  will  state  that  it  was  wholly  demoralizing  in  every  way,  and  its  bad  effects 
are  here  to-day. 

It  was  demoralizing  financially  because  it  brought  about  strained  credits,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  men,  but  on  account  of  the  merchants  and  banks  that 
were  doing  business  with  them.  It  brought  about  loss  of  property  to  the 
men,  both  on  personal  property  partly  paid  for  and  on  homes  on  which  they 
had  made  payments. 

It  brought  about  strained  conditions  in  neighborhoods,  churches,  and  lodges. 
Out  of  it  came  no  good  to  anyone. 

It  was  a  fitting  example  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  court  of  arbitration, 
where  the  interests  of  both  labor  and  capital  would  be  given  honest  considera- 
tion, and  all  differences  speedily  adjusted,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned.  I  remain. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

EDEAN  W.  WHITTEMORE. 

I  have  here  a  good  many  letters  of  similar  character,  and  also  a  statement 
here — an  affidavit  from  the  city  solicitor  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  as  to  the  amount  of 
bankruptcies  since  the  Illinois  Central  strike.  I  will  state  that  of  my  own 
knowledge  previous  to  the  strike  that  a  man  taking  the  bankruptcy  law  was 
discharged,  unless  we  got  things  straightened  up  pretty  quick.  If  a  man  was 
garnisheed  three  times  the  third  time  he  lost  his  job.  Whenever  he  was 
garnisheed  he  had  to  lay  off  from  work  until  it  was  adjusted.  If  he  was 
garnisheed  three  times  he  lost  his  job.  Since  the  strike  of  1911,  up  until  this 
time — this  was  gotten  out  in  1914,  May  20 — and  it  is  a  short  one  and  I  would 
like  to  read  it  [reading]  : 

STATE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

County  of  McCrackcn,  ss. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  undersigned  notary  public,  A.  Y.  Martin, 
who,  being  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  states  that  he  has  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  docket  in  bankruptcy  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Kentucky,  from  September  1,  1911,  to  May  20,  1914, 
and  examined  each  case  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  employees  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
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United  States  congressional  act,  1898,  relative  to  bankruptcy,  ;m<l  finds  that 
during  such  period  of  time  there  have  been  eighty-seven  (87)  cases  in  bank- 
ruptcy in  said  court,  filed  by  persons  at  the  time  in  the  employ  of  said  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co. 

A.  Y.  MARTIN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  the  27th  day  of  May,  1914. 

My  commission  as  notary  public  expires  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1918. 

KATE  NUNEMACHER, 
Notary  Public,  McCmcken  Co.,  Kij. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  us,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  your 
knowledge  of  any  violence  that  was  committed  during  the  strike. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Well,  I  do  know  that 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  would  like  you  to  preface  that,  If  you 
will,  please,  with  instructions,  if  any — first,  with  the  extent  of  picketing  down 
there  and  the  instructions,  if  any,  given  to  the  pickets. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  immediately 
after  the  strike  I  sent  out  letters  over  the  system  to  the  different  local  secre- 
taries of  the  local  federation  warning  them  against  violating  the  injunctions; 
that  they  might  be  thrown  into  jail,  and,  moreover,  warning  them  to  tell  their 
pickets  to  peaceably  picket  the  lines  by  gathering  information  as  to  what  was 
going  on  and  report,  so  we  would  be  able  to  get  out  a  bulletin  and  see  the  men 
that  came  in  to  wrork  and  tell  them  the  conditions  and  try  to  persuade  them 
from  going  into  the  shops.  And  I  know  in  a  good  many  cases  that  our  men 
were  pulled  up  and  arrested  for  violating  the  law,  by  supposedly  beating  up 
some  of  the  strike  breakers,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  convictions  of  iny 
own  knowledge,  and  I  do  know  that  some  of  our  pickets  were  beaten  up  by 
so-called  strike  breakers  and  gunmen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  membership  of  the  federation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  The  membership  was  something  along  about  between — well, 
7,000  men,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  was  the  federation  financed  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  How  was  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  was  the  federation  financed?  Where  did  you  get 
your  money  from? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Well,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  strike  we  found  that  we 
had  no  money.  We  immediately  began  to  raise  money  in  every  way  possible ; 
by  donation,  solicitations,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  pay  strike  benefits  to  those  out  of  work? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  The  different  international  organizations  paid  strike  bene- 
fits to  their  members. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  interrupted  you.    What  were  you  going  to  say? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  started  to  say  that  at  each  local  point  the  men  used  differ- 
ent methods  to  raise  money.  We  established  commissaries  and  when  the  men 
became  in  desperate  straits,  needed  assistance  such  as  coal,  wood,  or  clothing, 
groceries,  such  as  that,  we  would  take  donations  from  merchants  or  farmers 
or  anybody  else,  and  we  wrould  distribute  this  among  our  most  needy  people. 
We  would  solicit  money  by  raffles,  balls,  and  any  kind  of  entertainment  to 
raise  money. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  the  actual  expense  of  the  strike 
to  the  federation  and  to  the  different  crafts  that  you  say  paid  strike  benefits? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Well,  I  could  not,  only  in  just  a  general  way.  I  might  say 
it  would  not  be  surprising  but  what  it  was  over  two  or  three  million  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  injunctions  do  you  say  were  served  upon  you? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  exactly  remember.  I  think 
some  four  or  five. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  made  a  defendant  in  any  of  the  cases  in  which 
injunctions  were  issued? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  alleged  violations. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No.  I  had  a  notice  to  appear  before  a  court,  but  on  advice 
of  my  attorney,  he  said  it  was  not  necessary. 

Chairman  WALSH.  If  you  care  to  answer — were  you  ever  arrested  for  any 
violation  of  law? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No;  I  never  was. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  after  the  strike  began  left  the  union  and 
went  back  to  work? 

Mr.  McCBEKBY.  I  have  no  record.  Up  until  January  of  1914 — up  until  that 
time  something  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  January,  1914? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  There  has  been  no  record  kept  since? 

Mr.  McCBEERY.  Well,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  information  be  given  to  the  Commission  by  some 
other  individual? 

Mr.  MCCBEEKY.  Well,  I  would  not  say  for  sure,  but  I  believe  it  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  briefly  the  status  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Is  it  claimed  that  the  strike  is  still  on?  Are  there 
any  benefits  being  paid?  I  would  like  you  to  describe  the  status  of  the  matter 
to-day. 

Mr.  MCCEEERY.  Well,  there  are  benefits  being  paid.  The  international  organi- 
zations have  about  gone  their  limit  and  unable  to  pay  any  further  benefits. 
But  benefits  are  being  raised  in  different  ways  in  different  States,  different 
names  throughout  the  country,  different  men  volunteer  donations,  and  we  are 
keeping  men  on  the  job. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  statement  you  would  care  to  submit  covering 
any  subject  about  which  I  have  not  interrogated  you? 

Mr.  McCREEEY.  How  is  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  statement  you  would  care  to  submit  upon  any 
subject  about  which  I  have  not  interrogated  you? 

Mr.  McCREERY.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  question  about  that  schedule, 
Mr.  McCreery,  that  you  submitted  yesterday,  with  rates. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  covered  the  carmen's  craft  alone,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  negotiated  originally  between  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  company  and  representatives  of  the  carmen? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Were  you  a  party  to  those  negotiations? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No,  sir.    I  will  explain  my  absence  off  "of  that  committee. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  It  does  not  make  any  particular  difference;  what  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  it  was  negotiated  by  a  committee. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  A  committee  elected  by  the  carmen  to  represent 
them? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  it  was  agreed  to  on  their  behalf? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  schedule  you  had  was  the  last  one  that  was 
negotiated  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

( 1ommissioner  AISHTON.  Who  generally,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  negotiated 
or  signed  those  schedules? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  The  superintendent  of  the  car  department,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Under  that  schedule,  the  principal  difficulty  you 
had  was  in  delay,  was  it,  in  reaching  those  officers  to  negotiate  new  schedules 
or  to  reach  an  adjustment  under  the  old  ones? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  How  is  that? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Under  that  schedule — you  said  there  were  objections 
to  the  schedule  and'  the  method  of  negotiation,  because  of  delay,  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  reaching  the  officers  of  the  company  in  cases  of 
grievance  or  of  disputes  about  rates,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No;  I  could  not  say  that  in  regard  to  the  negotiation  of 
agreements  but  as  to  the  adjustment  of  grievances. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  But,  ordinarily,  the  grievances  were  adjusted  with 
more  or  less  satisfaction,  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  on  either  side  after  a 
lapse  of  time? 
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Mr.  McCREERY.  Not  so  much  of  late,  but  previous  to  the  strike,  we  had  a  lot 
of  difficulty,  and  we  were  unable  to  adjust  our  grievances;  we  were  able  to  ad- 
just some  of  them. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  But  could  not  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  others? 

Mr.  McCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTOX.  That  schedule  you  read  there  was  in  effect  up  until 
the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  is  all ;  thank  you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  You  will  be  excused  permanently,  Mr.  Mc- 
Creery. 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  I  wish  to  state  one  thing,  that  my  organization  notified  the 
management  and  gave  them  the  30  days'  notice.  It  was  stated  we  had  not. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  notice? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  No,  sir;  it  was  personal;  the  notice  was  personal,  and  has 
been  for  years.  Our  chairman  would  simply  notify  the  manageme^.-:  that  we 
wanted  a  meeting  on  a  certain  date. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Who  was  the  chairman? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  O.  L.  Sanborn. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  he  can  furnish  such  evidence  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that? 

Mr.  MCCREERY.  Yes ;  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

(Under  date  of  April  22,  1915,  Mr.  McCreery  wrote  the  commission  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  regard  to  the  30  days'  notice  I  stated  in  answer  to  Commissioner  Aish- 
ton's  question  on  that  matter  that  my  organization  had  given  the  30-day  notice 
through  the  system  chairman,  Mr.  O.  L.  Sanborn,  and  that  it  \vas  given  verbally 
and  not  in  writing ;  therefore  am  not  able  to  furnish  a  copy.  I  have  endeavored 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Sanborn  in  order  to  get  a  statement  from  him  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  but  have  been  unable  to  locate  him.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  McCreery.  You  will  be  per- 
manently excused. 

Mr.  It.  W.  Bell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  K.  W.  BELL. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  BELL.  R.  W.  Bell. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  BELL.  General  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position? 

Mr.  BELL.  Since  June  1,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Since  June  1,  1913? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  position  at  the  time  the  strike  began,  in 
3911? 

Mr.  BELL.  Superintendent  of  machinery. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  please  give  your  connection  with  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  with  railroads  generally,  your  general  rail- 
road experience,  and  the  positions  you  have  held. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  locomotive  engineer,  traveling  engineer,  roundhouse  foreman,  general 
foreman,  master  mechanic,  assistant  superintendent  of  machinery,  superintend- 
ent of  machinery,  and  general  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  personal  charge  of  the  negotiations  with 
craft  unions  representing  shop  employees  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  some  of  them,  I  did ;  with  the  metal  trades. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  would  include  what? 

Mr.  BELL.  Machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  pipe  fitters,  tinners,  and 
coppersmiths. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  others? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  common  labor  in  the  locomotive  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  organization  among  the  common  laborers? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  that  called? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  it  was  simply  called — 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Called  the  Federal  Union? 
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Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  the  Federal  Union. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  give  us,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  the  modus 
operand!  of  making  the  annual  contracts  with  those  organizations? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  representatives  of  each  craft  would  require  a  meeting,  and  on 
the  first  convenient  date  we  would  arrange  for  a  meeting,  and  there  and  then 
make  a  contract  covering  the  working  conditions  and  rates  of  pay. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  how  these  committees  were  organized  by 
the  men. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  presume  they  were  elected  or  appointed  by  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  them  were  there  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  was  usually  one  man  from  each  division  point. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  of  your  time  was  spent  in  negotiations  with 
shop  committees? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  possibly  six  weeks  of  each  year. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Six  weeks  of  each  year? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  complaint  of  any  sort  from  the  com- 
mittees that  they  were  not  given  sufficient  time  or  that  the  time  was  not  so 
ordered  as  to  be  convenient  and  effective  for  them? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  there  was.  We  generally  tried  to  make  the  time  as  con- 
venient for  them  as  possible.  At  all  times  we  were  not  able  to  meet  them 
just  when  they  wanted  to  be  met,  but  we  arranged  it  as  soon  as  we  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  form  did  the  complaint  take?  Was  it  a  serious 
complaint,  or  just  a  sort  of  objection? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  a  sort  of  objection ;  I  never  heard  of  any  serious  complaint. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  present  yesterday,  Mr.  Bell,  and  heard  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  objection  that  the  men  had  to  the  piecework,  the  bonus  system, 
and  time  studies  used  in  the  company's  shops? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  us  your  comment  upon  that  without  specific 
questions ;  what  the  effort  of  the  company  was  in  that  direction,  the  purpose 
of  it,  and  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  was  not  in  charge  of  the  car  department  at  that  time.  I  was 
merely  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  bonus  system  or  time 
studies,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  BELL.  Nothing;  we  had  no  piecework  system  in  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  seniority  clauses  in  the  contracts  with  the  craft 
unions  always  complied,  with  in  reducing  forces? 

Mr.  BELL.  Generally  it  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  complaint  in  regard  to  that  from  the  men? 
That  is,  to  violation  of  the  clause?  And  in  the  instances  in  which  it  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to,  what  was  the  reason  therefor? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  believe,  so  far  as  the  locomotive  side  was  concerned,  it  was 
adhere  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  that  include  all  of  the  departments  of  which  you 
had  knowledge? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  going  to  go  through  the  list,  and  anything  you  are 
familiar  with  please  tell  about  it.  What  \vere  the  wages  paid  to  carmen? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  they  varied  in  different  localities.  We  generally  paid  the 
going  rate  of  wage  in  that  locality. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  the  rate. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not,  offhand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you,  offhand,  give  the  rate  of  the  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  could  not;  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  list  of  the  rates. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  \vish  you  would  give  us  those  that  you  can  recall  now, 
in  any  particular  locality;  that  is,  the  wages  paid  to  blacksmiths. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  in  Burnside,  that  is  our  Chicago  shop,  we  paid  the  going 
rate  of  wages  to  blacksmiths,  to  machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmith  help- 
ers, pipe  fitters,  and  tinners. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  wages  paid? 

Mr.  BELL.  Machinists,  39  cents  an  hour ;  boiler  makers,  40  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  AVhat  were  the  wages  paid  to  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  ran  from  36  to  42  cents  an  hour,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  work.  The  pipefitters,  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly  what  we  paid 
them,  or  the  tinners,  or  coppersmiths. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  wages  paid  to  the  painters? 

Mr.  BELL.  Or  as  to  the  painters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  the  wages  paid  to  decorators? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  had  no  decorators  in  the  locomotive  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  wages  were  paid  to  the  shop  clerks? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  paid  the  going  rate  of  wage. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  you  mean  by  "going  rate  of  wage"? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  rate  paid  by  other  railroads  in  the  same  locality. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  a  variation  in  the  duties  of  shop  clerks? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  yes;  there  is.  There  are  some  that  their  duties  are  very  im- 
portant, and  there  are  others  that  their  duties  are  of  minor  importance. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  How  did  the  wages  range,  of  the  shop  clerks? 

Mr.  BELL.  Possibly  from  $55  to  $105. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Unless  it  has  been  called  for  from  some  other  witness, 
will  you  please  furnish  us  with  the  wages  paid — I  will  put  it  in  the  record  so 
it  will  be  given  to  you,  at  the  different  points  on  your  system — that  were 
paid  at  the  time  of  this  strike,  and  at  the  present  time  to  carmen,  blacksmiths, 
boiler  makers,  machinists,  sheet-metal  workers,  steam  fitters,  painters,  decora- 
tors, paper  hangers,  helpers,  and  shop  clerks. 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

(The  matter  above  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  among  the  exhibits  at 
the  end  of  this  subject  as  Bell  Exhibit.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  helpers  and  shop  clerks  organized  in  the 
unions? 

Mr.  BELL.  In  some  localities;  at  Centralia,  Paducah,  Waterloo,  Burnside,  and 
Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  unions  were  they  organized? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  believe  they  were  afliliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  the  shop  clerks  also? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  there  was  no  organization  of  the  shop  clerks. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Did  you  have  contracts  with  the  Helpers'  Union? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  a  conference  at  times  with  the  Federal 
Labor  Union  as  a  labor  union? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  we  had  from  the  different  localities. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ever  tisked  to  have  conferences  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  never  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  that 
request— that  they  requested  a  conference  and  it  was  denied? 

(No  answer.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  say,  are  you  aware  of  that  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  am  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  part  did  you  take  in  obtaining  men  to  take  the 
places  of  strikers? 

Mr.  BELL.  Our  strike  breakers  for  the  first  year,  we  obtained  generally 
through  employment  agencies,  but  there  were  a  great  many  men  who  applied 
individually,  and  as  they  applied  individually,  we  passed  upon  them  and  put 
them  at  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  class  of  men  were  obtained  from  the  Pinkerton 
Agency  and  the  Hannon  and  the  other  agencies  as  to  personally  character  and 
habits?  Were  they  furnished  good  men,  as  good  men  as  were  ordinarily 
employed  by  you? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  they  furnished  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  how  did  those  range? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  some  of  them  were  satisfactory  and  some  of  them  were  not 
satisfactory. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  their  efficiency  generally  compare  with  that 
of  the  men  who  had  gone  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  it  was  not  as  good. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  the  efficiency  of  your  present  force  compare 
with  that  of  the  force  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Very  favorably. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  have  you  hired  since  the  strike  begun? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  I  couldn't  answer  that  off-hand.  We  hired,  the  first  year, 
several  thousand. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  approximate  it  a  little  closer  than  that,  how 
many  thousand? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  we  had  8,500  men  go  out  on  strike,  and  we  possibly  hired 
15,000. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  how  long  and  for 
what  length  of  time  these  men  remained  in  the  service  during  the  first  year? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  could  not  give  you  that  information. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  could  not  give  you  that  information. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  your  master  mechanics  and  other  subordinate  officers 
report — what  kind  of  a  report  do  you  get  from  your  master  mechanics  and 
other  subordinate  officers  as  to  the  class  of  men  that  were  furnished  by  the 
employment  agencies? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  get  no  reports  from  the  master  mechanics. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  you  cease  to  get  men  through  these  employ- 
ment agencies? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  believe  that  we  stopped  employing  men  through  the  agencies 
about  February,  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  do  you  think  were  employed  that  way 
altogether  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  I  have  no  idea. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  tell  what  proportion  of  them  remained  with  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  have  to-day  about  2,500  men  with  the  company  who  came  to 
us  between  September  30,  1911,  and  September  30,  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  September  30,  1912? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  quit  employing  them  through  these  detective 
agencies  at  what  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  About  February,  1912. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  do  you  know  how  many  of  those  men  that  came  to 
you  through  that  means  are  still  with  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  do  not.  That  would  have  to  be  checked  up  from  the 
records. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  strikers  have  you  had  returned  to  work? 
•      Mr.  BELL.  I  think  about  2,000  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  wrages  been  increased  or  reduced  since  1911? 

Mr.  BELL.  Wages  are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  September  30,  1911, 
with  few  exceptions  where  they  have  been  increased. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  in  what  departments  have  they  been  increased  and 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  increase? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  that  \vould  refer  to  the  common  labor.  We  have  in  somo 
cases  increased  the  wages  of  the  common  laborer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  what  point  to  what  point,  what  sum? 

Mr.  BELL.  Possibly  we  would  increase  2  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  they  getting  before  the  increase? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  they  were  getting  all  the  way  from  18  to  22  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  piece  system  been  extended  since  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  have  no  piecework  system  in  the  locomotive  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  is  your  knowledge  as  to  the  piece  system  in  any 
other  department  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  have  piecework  system  in  the  car  department  at  10  shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where? 

Mr.  BELL.  At  10  of  our  shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  shops  are  they?  [Witness  examines  book.]  I  will 
let  you  furnish  it.  We  must  hurry  along. 

Mr.  BELL.  Just  a  moment.    I  have  it  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  We  have  Burnside.  Clinton,  Mattoon,  Centralia,  Mounds, 
Paducah,  Birmingham,  Harahan,  East  St.  Louis,  and  McConib. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  the  piecework  system  been  extended  to  your  knowledge 
since  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  I  believe  we  have  put  the  piecework  system  in  a  few  of  the 
points  since  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Has  it  been  made  compulsory  in  any  instance  where  it  was 
not  compulsory  prior  to  the  strike? 
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Mr.  BELL.  No.  It  was  put  in  at  tlic  request  of  the  men  at  Hie  points  that  it 
was  instituted. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  way  was  the  request  communicated  to  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  BELL.  Verbally,  a  verbal  request  by  the  men  on  the  division  officers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  did  the  men  come  in  conference,  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  division  officers? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  record  made  of  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  official  had  charge  of  the  special  officers  and  guards 
in  the  shops  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Kelliher,  who  was  our  chief  special  agent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Describe  in  what  manner  you  cooperated  with  Mr.  Kelliher 
in  assigning  these  guards. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  assignment  of  guards  \\  hatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  official  cooperated?     Who  did? 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Kelliher  assigned  all  the  guards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  he  have  any  cooperation  with  any  official  of  the  com- 
pany whatsoever? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir.  He  put  the  guards  in,  I  believe,  on  his  own  judgment  at 
different  points. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  what  instructions  were  given  to  the  guards 
with  reference  to  picketing  by  strikers? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WrALSH.  Was  there  no  person  connected  with  the  company  that 
took  up  the  questions  of  policy  as  to  the  conduct  of  these  guards  with  Mr. 
Kelliher? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  guards  were  there  to 
protect  our  property. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  members  of  the  shop 
crafts  were  asked  to  send  their  representatives  in  the  form  of  a  federated  com- 
mittee to  the  legislature  or  the  governor  or  the  Chicago  Civic  Council  in  the 
interests  of  legislation  desired  or  opposed  by  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  I  believe  there  was  a  request  made  when  the  freight  rates 
were  being  requested.  I  believe  they  requested  some  of  the  representatives  of 
labor  to  go  to  Springfield ;  that  is,  I  heard  that.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  you  had  no  personal  contact  with  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  opinion  from  your  experience  as  a  railroad 
man  with  reference  to  the  practicability  and  desirability  or  not  of  dealing 
with  your  shop  employees  as  a  federation?  I  wrish  you  would  give  your  com- 
ment upon  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  believe — I  am  not  in  favor  of  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  give  your  reasons. 

Mr.  BELL.  Because  I  believe  that  they  are  too  hard  to  handle  in  case  of  the 
federation.  I  believe  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  handle  the  men  individually ; 
that  is,  by  crafts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  definite,  if  you  will, 
please,  Mr.  Bell,  as  to  what  you  mean  by  "  too  hard  to  handle."  Do  you  mean 
too  hard  to  deal  with,  to  establish  contractual  relations  with? 

Mr.   BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Too  powerful  and  too  insistent  upon  demands? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  not  too    powerful,  but  too  insistent  and  unreasonable. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  other  reason  that  you  have  in  mind  for  being  op- 
posed to  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  No.     Those  are  about  the  reasons  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  statement,  please,  Mr.  Bell, 
as  to  their  being  unreasonable?  Is  it  on  account  of  their  potential  strength 
by  being  added  together,  or  is  it  from  some  experience  that  you  have  had  where 
there  has  been  a  federation? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  employees  of  the  mechanical  department,  who  are  all  the 
skilled  help,  are  in  the  minority ;  and  my  impression  is  that  the  unskilled  help, 
being  in  the  majority,  would  outvote  the  men  who  are  in  the  minority. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  opinion  based  upon  any  experience  either  that 
you  have  had  or  that  you  gathered  from  other  railway  officials  with  respect 
to  this  matter? 
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Mr.  BELL.  No ;  we  had  one  experience  with  federated  crafts  at  Paducah, 
Ky.,  in  1910.  Our  master  mechanic  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  representatives 
from  each  of  the  crafts  on  shop  matters.  It  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1910 
that  one  of  our  subforemen  in  the  car  department  laid  off  for  a  few  days  to 
go  to  a  camp  meeting. 

Chairman   WALSH.  What? 

Mr.  BELL.  To  go  to  a  camp  meeting.  And  there  was  a  man  appointed  to  take 
his  place  temporarily  who  did  not  suit  the  men.  The  result  was  all  of  the 
employees  at  Paducah  went  out  on  strike.  And  they  were  out  several- days. 
I  went  to  Paducah.  While  I  did  not  have  charge  ot  the  car  department  at 
that  time,  I  was  deputized  to  settle  it.  I  went  to  Paducah  and  received  repre- 
sentatives of  the  car  department  and  representatives  of  other  crafts ;  they  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  and  listen  to  the  proceedings,  and  we  came  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  the  men  wrent  back  to  work. 

Now,  there  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  those  men  going  out  on  strike  about 
a  trivial  matter  like  that. 

Their  contract  required  that  they  should  appeal  to  the  higher  officers  before 
they  would  go  out  on  a  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Over  what  period  of  time  did  those  negotiations  extend ; 
that  is,  the  settlement  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  About  two  or  three  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  two  or  three  days? 

Mr.   BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  all  the  men  go  back? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  they  all  went  back  to  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  matter?  Did  the  foreman 
remain  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  he  remained ;  that  is,  the  foreman  who  left  to  attend  the 
camp  meeting  came  back  and  went  to  work. 

Chairman   WALSH.  It   was   only   a   temporary    matter? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  is  all.  My  impression  from  that  occurrence  was  that  the 
federation  was  not  a  very  good  thing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  other  experiences  or  any  other  facts? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  have  had  no  other  experience  with  federated  trades. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Since  this  strike  came  up,  have  you  had  any  communica- 
tions with  .any  other  companies,  either  that  opposed  this  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion or  upon  whose  systems  it  was  in  force? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  have  not.  I  only  hear  in  a  general  way.  They  are  only 
rumors  that  they  don't  get  along  very  well. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  special  instances  you  could  give? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent  does  the  strike  effect  the  efficiency  of  your, 
shop? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  in  the  first  year  to  considerable  extent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  its  effect  as  to  increasing  the  number  of  engine 
failures,  accidents,  wrecks  on  the  road? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  the  engine  failures,  of  course,  a  little ;  but  did  not  increase  the 
wrecks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  wrecks  that  could  be  directly  attributable 
cither  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  that  were  in  your  employ  or  to  the  failure  on 
account  of  either  the  character  of  the  men  or  the  number  of  them  to  keep  up  the 
equipment  properly? 

Mr.  BELL.  No  more  than  ordinarily. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  personally  go  over  the  system  prior  to  the  calling 
of  the  strike  and  call  on  the  local  committees  of  the  craft  unions,  particularly 
the  metal  trades,  to  withdraw  from  the  federation? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  never  requested  them  to  withdraw  from  the  federation ;  but  I 
advised  them  against  joining  the  federation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  how  long  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  That  was  possibly  two  months  prior  to  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  give  them  the  reasons  why  you  thought  they  should 
refrain  from  joining  the  organization? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  I  believe  I  told  them  that  I  thought  it  was  to  their  interest  to 
remain  a  metal-trades  craft  and  not  affiliate  with  the  car  department  side  of  the 
inoHumical  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  give  them  the  same  reasons  that  you  have  given 
here  as  your  objection  to  federated  organizations? 
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Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  .lust  simply  gave  them  the  reasons  I  have  explained. 

Chairman  WALSH.  After  the  strike  was  called,  did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  publicity  and  the  creation  of  what  you  might  say  public  sentiment  upon 
the  question? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  arrange  for  meetings  of  business  men  or  shippers, 
urging  them  to  influence  the  men  to  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  such  thing  having  been 
done? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  clergy  take  the  position  in  some  instances — I  notice 
a  communication  rend  from  a  bishop  and  some  other  suggestions  of  that  kind  in 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Markham.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  person 
urging  upon  ministers  to  use  their  influence  upon  the  men  and  ask  them  to  return 
to  work? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  would  know  about  that  now?  For  instance,  there 
was  a  communication  read  here  from  a  bishop,  in  which  he  told  the  men  that 
they  ought  to  go  back  to  work  and  desist  from  their  efforts  to  organize  in  the 
way  they  were  doing.  Do  you  know  how  that  came  about?  Was  there  any  pres- 
sure brought  to  have  that  done? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  by  hearsay? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  just  saw  the  statement  at  the  time,  but  I  know  nothing  fur- 
ther about  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  present  attitude  as  it  has  been  expressed  here  as 
in  the  past  with  reference  to  dealing  with  craft  unions  or  federated  unions? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  not  changed  your  position  on  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  not  changed  your  position  on  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  Nor  my  position. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  experience  did  you  have  that  you  could  enlighten 
us  upon  with  reference  to  violence  during  the  strike  by  either  side? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  were  a  great  many  fights.  I  paid  no  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fighting  that  was  going  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  actual  experience  did  you  have  that  you  could 
give  this  commission  with  reference  to  the  interference  of  the  orderly  conduct 
of  the  business  in  your  shops  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Why,  there  was  some  interference.  I  do  not  know  who  did  it.  I 
could  not  say  it  was  the  strikers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  what  that  was,  this  interference  that  in- 
terfered with  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  an  engine  started  away  from  Burnside  and  collided  with  a 
train  on  a  crossing.  Another  engine  was  started  away  from  Waterloo  by 
some  unknown  person  and  collided  with  a  train  on  the  main  line.  Another 
engine  was  started  away 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  Waterloo,  111.? 

Mr.  BELL.  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Another  engine  was  started  away  at  Paducah 
and  collided  with  an  engine  in  the  yards. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  a  loss  of  life  in  either  case? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  believe  there  was  somebody  injured. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  property  destroyed  or  tlie  equipment  broken  up? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  there  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  anything  else  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  BELL.  Equipment  was  destroyed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  any  other  instances,  other  than  those  you  have 
mentioned? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  can  not  recall  any  particular  instances. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  would  that  include — we  would  like  to  get  from  you, 
if  you  could,  Mr.  Bell,  a  concise  but  an  exhaustive  statement  of  just  what 
occurred  in  the  way  of  violence  that  interfered  with  the  operation  of  your 
business? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  could  compile  a  statement  for  you. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  would  like  if  you  could  give  it  offhand. 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  I  don't  remember  just  offhand. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  any  that  you  do  remember  offhand. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  those  three  were  about  the  cases. 

(The  information  above  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  among  the  ex- 
hibits at  end  of  this  subject  as  '  Bell  exhibit.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  desire  to 
make  upon  any  subject  that  I  have  not  interrogated  you  ui>on,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  has  some  questions  he  would  like 
to  ask  you,  please. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Bell,  that  ordinarily 
it  would  require  about  five  weeks  to  adjust  the  various  contracts  with  the 
metal-trades  organizations  during  the  year? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  I  recall,  I  think  that  in  1908  the  question  of 
the  reduction  of  hours  and  of  the  increase  of  wages  was  under  consideration. 
That  required  several  months  at  that  time  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of 
these  questions,  with  the  machinists  first.  I  think  they  met  around,  well,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  in  September,  and  were  in  session  several  weeks  with 
you,  and  then  the  hour-question  was  adjusted,  and  the  wage-question  went 
over  and  was  not  settled  until  several  months  later — the  next  spring? 

Mr.  BELL.  Possibly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Must  have  gone  along  for  several  months? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  that  may  have  been  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  other  organizations  in  the  meantime  had 
received  no  adjustment  of  their  affairs,  and  wrhen  the  contract  was  finally 
made  with  the  machinists  as  to  hours,  it  had  the  effect  of  making  the  other 
organizations  agree  to  the  arrangement  made  with  the  machinists'  organiza- 
tion? In  other  words,  the  dealing  with  one  organization  first  practically  set 
the  rule  for  all  others  to  comply  with.  They  were  simply  called  in  and  given 
those  contracts? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  not  necessarily.  We  generally  met  the  first  organization  that 
made  the  first  request. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  at  that  time,  in  1908,  wasn't  there  a  much 
greater  period  of  time  occupied  in  entering  into  an  agreement? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  may  have  been.  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory 
on  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  committee  met,  I  think,  in  1908 — one  or- 
ganization alone  I  speak  of.  In  that  case,  weren't  you  in  session  with  them 
several  weeks,  and  were  not  adjournments  taken,  and  finally  an  adjustment  was 
reached  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  covering — in  which  the  nine-hour  day 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  wage  question  was  put  over,  and  conferences  held 
innumerable  times,  and  it  was  not  finally  adjusted  until  about  May  or  June, 
1910 — 1909.  So  that  they  were  running  conferences  for  practically  six  or 
seven  months  in  that  instance? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  don't  believe  that  is  so.  I  do  not  believe  they  were  run- 
ning— well,  they  may  have  been  running  conferences,  but  I  believe  the  con- 
ferences were  closed. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  question  of  wages  not  having  been  adjusted,  as 
I  recall  it — having  been  somewhat  interested  in  the  matter  at  that  time — the 
wa.'xe  question  was  not  adjusted  until  May  or  June  of  the  following  year? 

Mr.  BELL.  1909. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  1910. 

Mr.  BELL.  1910 — possibly  that  is  so.  We  were  adjusting  wages  all  the  time 
with  different  crafts. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  now,  the  manner  of  federation  and  the 
bringing  about  of  an  understanding  whereby  the  federation — whereby  all  the 
organizations  would  be  dealt  with  as  a  federation — the  purpose  being  to  avoid 
that  delay  of  an  adjustment  of  their  annual  contracts,  would  that  not  be  prefer- 
able, to  that  these  running — this  expenditure  of  time  and  expense  would  be 
avoided?  The  men  in  the  shops  would  know  that  there  was  a  settlement; 
there  would  be  a  settling  down  of  the  men  to  the  work;  not  a  continuous 
arguing  among  the  men  and  loss  of  time,  as  regarding  the  contracts. 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would  settle  with  the  men  any 
quicker  jointly  than  we  would  separately.  The  matter  of  the  adjustment  of 
wages  and  the  adjustment  of  grievances  is  subject  to  considerable  negotiation. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  if  you  brought  in  one  organization  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  a  reduction  of  hours — say  the  largest  organization  on 
the  system,  and  you  agreed  upon  a  certain  number  of  hours  which  would 
constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  was  signed  up,  now  it  is  not  possible,  is  it, 
that  the  other  organizations  when  they  came  in  would  be  given  any  different — 
any  longer  or  shorter  period? 

Mr.  BELL.  If  they  requested  it  and  it  was  thought  feasible. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  the  machinists  had  been  given  a  nine-hour 
day,  and  the  boiler  makers  and  blacksmiths  should  come  in  and  ask  for  an 
eight-hour  day,  they  might  be  given  an  eight-hour  day? 

Mr.  BELL.  No.  If  they  asked  for  a  10-hour  day — which  the  boiler  makers 
did  in  some  instances. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Came  in  and  asked  for  a  longer  day? 

Mr.  BELL.  Came  in  and  asked  for  a  10-hour  day — or  night. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Night? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  were  they  formerly  working? 

Mr.  BELL.  Nine  hours. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  yoii  know  whether  you  heard  the  contract 
read  here  the  other  day  in  which  the  men  hired  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers  agreed  if  they  did  not  stay  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  30  days, 
but  left  of  their  own  accord,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation — 
do  you  know  whether  that  was  carried  out  in  any  case? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  never  saw  any  of  those  contracts,  but  I  believe  the  men  were 
paid  for  all  the  time  they  worked.  I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  a  man  was 
not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  of  any  bonuses  or  special  considera- 
tions being  given  to  strike  breakers  when  they  were  brought  in  at  any  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  believe  any  were  ever  given. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  piecework  introduced  at  the  car  shops  since 
the  strike  took  place,  except  upon  the  request  of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Might  that  be  considered  a  bonus  of  some  kind 
for  their  having  remained  in  the  service  of  the  company? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  think  so. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  extra  compensation  did  these  men  make 
after  piecework  was  introduced  over  that  formerly  received  by  them? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  they  made  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $40  a  month  over  and 
above  their  day  rate.  If  they  do  not  make  it  they  are  paid  their  day  rate. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  was  their  day  rate? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  it  varied  in  different  localities ;  for  the  men  in  the  car  depart- 
ment, possibly  an  average  would  be  about  22  cents  for  car  repairing — 22  cents 
per  hour — and  25  cents  for  a  car  carpenter. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  the  production  where  they  increased  it 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  other  shops  formerly?  With  reference  to  the 
output  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  You  mean  after  the  piecework  was  introduced? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  About  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  BELL.  Oh,  possibly  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  in  some  instances  20  per  cent. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  On  an  increase  of  15  or  20  per  cent  it  would  in- 
crease their  wage  rate  $30  or  $40  a  month  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  from  $10  to  $40. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  From  $10  to  $40? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  ranged  between  those  figures. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  any  assurance  to  the  men  that  that  rate 
will  continue  indefinitely? 

Mr.  BELL.  Is  there  any  assurance  to  the  men? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELL.  We  have  established  a  piecework  rate  in  the  car  department,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  indefinitely.  It  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  the  right  to  readjust  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  we  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  With  the  consent  of  the  men? 
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Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  We  would  not  readjust  the  piecework  schedule  without  the 
men  were  consulted ;  and  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  work  piecework  if  they 
do  not  want  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  would  a  man  in  a  plant  where  piecework  was 
in  operation,  and  there  was  this  increase  of  apparent  efficiency,  is  it  likely 
that  the  company  would  retain  men  there  that  would  not  work  piecework 
where  others  were  working  piecework,  and  adding  increased  efficiency  to  the 
plant? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  we  have  not  had  any  of  those  cases  in  those  localities 
where  the  men  had  declined  to  work  piecework. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  there  was  to  be  an  adjustment  of  piece- 
work— that  your  company  attempted  to  readjust,  say,  the  price  paid.  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  organization  among  the  men  at  this  time,  and  no  contract 
relations  between  the  men  and  the  company  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BELL.  Only  a  set  of  shop  rules. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  promulgated  the  shop  rules? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  I  was  instrumental. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  men  were  not  taken  into  conference,  as  for- 
merly, in  the  matter  of  agreeing  to  the  rules? 

Mr.  BELL.  The  rules  practically  covered  the  old  organizations.  There  were 
no  changes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  put  into  effect  the  rules  that  were  the  agree- 
ments with  the  older  organizations? 

Mr.  BELL.  General  agreements. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  suppose  the  company  were  arbitrarily  to 
change  these  rules,  how  would  the  men  at  the  present  time,  not  being  organized, 
compete  with  the  company,  or  even  get  consideration? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  change  the  rules  without 
consulting  the  men.  The  men  in  our  different  shops  have  representation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  would  be  called  in  en  masse — the  shopmen 
would  all  be  called  together  and  you  would  explain  there  was  going  to  be  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  piecework,  or  a  change  in  the  rules? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  they  would  be  called  in  according  to  trades. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  All  the  carmen,  for  instance,  would  be  called  in? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  En  masse? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  would  be  dealt  with  individually? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes.  They  have  committees.  They  are  represented  by  committee*. 
The  carmen  have  committees,  and  so  have  all  the  trades.  They  are  represented. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  do  they  select  the  committees  if  there  is  no 
organization  among  them? 

Mr.  BELL.  They  elect  them  themselves,  I  presume.  Whenever  they  have  any 
grievances  they  send  in  a  man  to  the  office,  and  they  say  this  is  our  coni- 
mitteeman  and  we  wish  you  would  confer  with  him.  We  always  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  the  cornrnitteeman  enters  into  some  ar- 
rangement with  you  and  goes  back  and  reports  to  these  men,  and  then  the  men 
simply  pay  no  attention  to  it.  What  method  of  enforcing  the  agreement  made 
with  these  men  would  there  be.  \Vho  is  the  responsible  party?  Who  is  the 
responsible  party  you  call  in  to  make  these  men  do  so  and  so? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  we  have  never  had  a  case  of  that  kind  come  up. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  would  not  be  any  organized  influence  or 
power  behind  any  arrangement  you  make  with  these  men? 

Mr.  BELL.  Only  the  moral  obligation  of  the  men  or  of  the  man. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  the  efficiency  of  your  shops  now  is  up  to 
the  standard,  as  it  was  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Quite  satisfactory. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  same  production  at  the  Burnside  shops,  for 
instance,  according  to  the  number  of  employees — for  the  same  number  of 
employees  as  prior  to  the  strike,  the  same  number  of  locomotives  are  being 
overhauled? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  At  any  greater  cost? 

Mr.  BELL.  Not  any  greater. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  result  is  as  efficient  as  it  was  before? 

Mr.  BELL.  Just  exactly. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  jXow,  are  there  any  great  numbor  of  men  quitting 
and  coming  and  goipg  now? 
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Mr.  BELL.  No.  For  the  past  two  years  business  has  been  very  dull  through- 
out the  country  and  the  men  have  stayed  to  work.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  among  the  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  the  strike  were  to  be  declared  off  on  the  Illinois 
Central  road,  officially,  so  that  the  men  really  had  a  right  to  return  to  work 
under  the  laws  of  their  organization,  if  they  wanted,  would  there  be  any  great 
reemployment  of  these  men — the  old  mechanics? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  yes ;  there  would.  We  are  always  employing  men,  especially 
coining  into  the  spring  we  employ  more  men  than  ordinarily.  We  open  up 
the  spring's  work  and  endeavor  to  do  as  much  as  possible  when  we  have  good 
weather. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  they  would  not  be  held  out  because  they  are 
less  efficient  or  because  you  have  gathered  a  better  class  of  mechanics  than 
you  formerly  had  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  have  not  gathered  a  better  class  of  mechanics. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  BELL.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  take  it,  then,  if  opportunity  presented  itself  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  these  skilled  men  in  your  employment  again. 

Mr.  BELL.  Always  have  been  glad  to  have  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Lennon  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you,  did  you  start  with  the 
Illinois  Central  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  Mr.  Bell? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  brotherhood? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Are  you  still  a  member? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  am  an  honorary  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Aishton  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Bell,  this  contract  that  was  negotiated  in  1908 
that  Commissioner  O'Connell  referred  to,  I  understood  the  basis  was  changed 
from  a  10-hour  day  to  a  9-hour  day  at  that  conference.  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
Bell? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  possibly  it  was.  As  I  told  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  would  have  to 
refresh  my  memory. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes ;  it  was  a  nine-hour  day. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  If  that  is  the  case,  wasn't  that  rather  extraordinary 
negotiation  changing  the  basis  of  hours?  Would  not  such  a  negotiation  affect 
all  the  rules  in  the  schedule — the  overtime  rules  and  the  rule  affecting  the 
operation  of  shops — and  would  it  not  require  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of 
consideration  to  reach  an  adjustment? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  it  did;  it  required  a  lot  at  that  time,  if  I  remember  right; 
there  were  a  lot  of  rules  that  had  to  be  changed,  and  there  were  overtime  con- 
cessions that  had  to  be  made,  and  we  had  to  take  into  consideration  all  of 
these  things. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  It  was  what  you  might  call  a  revolutionary  schedule, 
in  that  it  changed  all  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  will  ask  you  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mr.  Bell,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  simply  changing  it 
as  to  the  day  would  not  change  any  other  rule  in  the  schedule? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes ;  it  would  change  the  rule. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  BELL.  Time  and  a  half  would  occur  earlier. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  would  occur  earlier,  but  it  would  be  paid  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  after  the  close  of  the  regular  day,  whether  it  was  eight 
hours  or  twelve? 

Mr.  BELL.  Just  exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  there  would  be  no  change  except  the  one 
rule,  if  that  was  all  that  was  under  consideration. 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  was  a  rule  under  consideration  for  Saturday  afternoon. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh,  well,  if  there  were  other  rules — but  I  am 
speaking  just  of  the  change  of  the  day.  If  that  was  the  only  thing  under  con- 
sideration it  would  not  cause  a  change  of  any  others? 
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Mr.  BELL.  At  that  time  there  was  a  good  many  rules  that  were  under  con- 
sideration. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  Well,  that  changes  the  complexion  of  it.  Follow- 
ing the  commissioner's  question,  were  you  ever  a  comniitteeman  for  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Isn't  the  principle  involved  in  federation  exactly 
one  step  forward  from  the  principle  involved  in  the  organization? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  I  presume  it  is. 

Commissioner  GAKKETSON.  And  the  real  objection  to  the  federation  is  the 
same  old  objection  that  you  heard  made  when  you  were  a  comniitteeman  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  that  the  company  didn't  want  to  deal  with  the  engineers 
collectively,  because, it  would  be  hard  to  get 

Mr.  BELL  (interrupting).  No;  it  never  came  up  when  I  was  a  cornmitteemaa 
for  the  B.  of  L.  E.  • 

Commissioner  GAREETSON.  It  was  ahead  of  your  day? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARKETSON.  Some  of  the  other  organizations  met  it  later  on? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  reckon  they  did. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  Would  you  recognize  it  as  a  stock  argument  when 
you  were  committeeman  ? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  I  don't  think  that  was  ever  brought  out. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  are  none  of  the  old  earmarks  on  it? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  say  you  have  not  changed  the  rates  of  pay 
in  any  degree  in  these  crafts  since  the  strike? 

Mr.  BELL.  Very  little. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Or  where  they  have  changed  they  have  changed 
for  the  better? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  there  have  been  a  great  many  of  the  men  advanced  in  rates; 
that  is,  common  labor. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  the  conditions  of  their  service  changed? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  the  conditions  are  practically  the  same. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  speak  of  a  code  of  shop  rides  you  niade« 
Those  rules  are  posted  on  bulletin  boards  in  your  shops? 

Mr.  BELL.  In  every  shop. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Will  you  file  a  copy  of  those  with  this  commis- 
sion ? 

Mr.  BELL.  Glad  to. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  For  comparison  with  the  old  contract? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  rules  above  referred  to  by  the  witness  wrere  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What  day  did  the  strike  take  plaice? 

Mr.  BELL.  September  30,  1911. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Following  that  strike,  in  accepting  applicants  or 
men  for  the  filling  of  these  positions  as  furnished  you  by  the  various  agencies, 
did  you  apply  your  physical  examination  to  them? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  don't  think  we  did. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Age  limit? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Reference? 

Mr.  BELL.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  long  was  that  suspended? 

Mr.  BELL.  Possibly  for  several  months. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  its  resumption,  or  has 
it  been  resumed? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  has  been  resumed  now? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  those  qualifications  which  you  require  of  all 
applicants  under  ordinary  conditions  were  all  suspended  as  unnecessary  in 
time  of  stress? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes;  it  was. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  they  at  any  time  really  necessary,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  weeding  out  undesirable  men? 

Mr.  BELL.  No:  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the  service  in  a  degree,  and 
necessary  to  protect  the  other  men. 
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Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  at  a  time  like  that  neither  service  or  the 
other  men  need  protection? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  those  are  war  times. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  companies  are  all  that  need  protection? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  were  confronted  with  the  condition  of  having 
to  afford  some  transportation  to  the  public? 

Mr.  BELL.  We  are  faced  with  the  condition,  sir,  of  having  to  operate  our 
railroad  and  run  our  trains. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Has  there  any  other  statement  been  made  than 
that  whenever  threatened  with  trouble  with  the  employees  at  any  time?  Don't 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  company  get  very  great  and  their  legal  obliga- 
tions very  insistent  when  they  are  threatened  with  trouble? 

Mr.  BELL.  Well,  we  were  never  threatened  with  trouble  before.  So  I  don't 
know. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  speak  of  committees  that  are  not  existent  in 
the  various  crafts? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  in  which  shop  is  there  a  committee? 

Mr.  BELL.  All  shops. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  a  meeting  of  that  char- 
acter and  the  name  of  the  committeeman  to  this  commission? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  can  furnish  it  later;  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Will  you  please  do  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  will. 

(The  matter  above  referred  to  will  be  found  printed  among  the  exhibits 
at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "Bell  exhibit.") 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  You  speak  of  engines  being  started ;  runaways,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  BELL.  Runaways,  you  would  call  them. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is,  they  became  that  as  soon  as  they  started? 

Mr.  BELL.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  At  Waterloo,  Paducah,  and  what  other  points? 

Mr.  BELL.  Burnside. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Did  the  company  develop  any  information  as  to 
who  started  those  engines? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  we  never  found  out. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  the  strikers  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BELL.  We  could  not  say. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  was  no  more  evidence  that  it  was  a  striker 
than  that  it  was  a  special  guard  who  desired  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  guarding? 

Mr.  BELL.  No ;  we  couldn't  say. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  made  the  statement  that  different  rates  were 
paid  to  these  different  crafts  at  different  points,  like  Burnside,  New  Orleans, 
Paducah,  and  other  points;  has  any  discontent  ever  arisen  out  of  that? 

Mr.  BELL.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  it  has. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  the  men  ever  refer  to  the  fact  in  your  train 
and  engine  service  you  pay  exactly  the  same  rate  at  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  and 
Sioux  City? 

Mr.  BELL.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  say,  have  the  men  in  these  crafts,  in  the  days 
gone  by,  referred  to  the  fact  that  you  paid  a  uniform  rate  over  your  entire 
territory? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  ever  did. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Bell.  You  will  be  permanently 
excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  K.  J.  MALLOY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  H.  J.  Malloy. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  General  organizer  for  the  machinists. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  name  all  of  the  official  positions  you 
have  had  with  any  labor  organizations,  as  well  as  your  previous  positions  with 
railroad  shops,  or  elsewhere. 
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Mr.  MALLOY.  Well,  prior  to  the  position  I  now  hold  I  was  business  agent  for 
the  machinists  on  the  Illinois  Central,,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  strike,  and  for  seven  and  one-half  years  prior  to  that  time  I  worked  in 
their  shop  in  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  a  machinist? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  as  briefly  as  you  can  what  you  know  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federation  System  on  the  Illinois  Central. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  The  federation  was  formed  on  the  1st  of  May  at  Memphis  by 
representatives  from  the  different  organizations  that  had  sent  their  men  there 
and  the  other  facts  in  connection  with  it  are  very  much  like  Mr.  McCreery 
gave  here,  so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  duplicate  that.  My  recollection  is 
just  like  he  read  it  off  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  just  detail  any  information  you  have 
with  reference  to  the  use  for  publicity  purposes  or  legislative  purposes  or  other- 
wise of  federated  crafts  by  the  railway  companies. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Well,  beginning  as  far  back  as  1907  a  committee  representing 
all  of  the  employees  at  the  shop  at  Burnside,  which  is  in  this  city,  were  called 
into  the  master  mechanic's  office.  There  was  somewhat  of  an  agitation  at 
that  time  caused  by  this  so-called  money  panic  and  many  of  the  men  were 
beginning  to  insist  that  their  pay  would  be  given  to  them  in  cash  rather  than 
given  to  them  in  checks,  fearing  that  \vhen  they  would  go  to  cash  their  checks 
they  would  be  compelled  to  accept  this  script  that  was  then  being  floated, 
and  at  that  we  were  called  in.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  was 
called  in  and  the  master  mechanic  asked  us  if  we  would  not  use  our  influence 
in  all  of  the  departments  to  try  to  allay  that  agitation  that  was  going  on,  assur- 
ing us  that  he  thought  all  would  be  well  in  connection  therewith.  That  to  my 
recollection  is  the  first  time  that  these  committees  were  called  in  jointly  and,  in 
my  opinion,  it  showed  the  advisability  of  such  a  committee,  because  the  master 
mechanic  explained  to  us  at  one  time  what  it  would  have  taken  him  nine  times 
as  long  to  explain  if  he  had  called  in  nine  different  committees  and  told  them 
at  separate  times. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Prior  to  that  time  had  there  been  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  crafts  to  have  joint  conferences  rather  than  take  up  matters  individually? 

Mr.   MALLOY.  No,   sir;   not  to   my   knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  your  knowledge  had  there  been  any  effort  of  that 
kind  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  No;  I  do  not  believe  there  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed  now,  and  give  any  other  instances  of  that  kind 
you  may  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Well,  following  that  up,  I — some  time  later  at  this  same  shop  in 
Chicago  there  was  a  shop  train  running  for  the  convenience  of  employees  that 
lived  down  in  the  city  and  there  was  a  bulletin  posted  calling  attention  to 
the  danger  of  men  staying  on  suburban  train  platforms.  That  came  as  a  result 
of  some  one  being  hurt,  and  the  committee  wanted  to  point  out  the  reason  of 
the  danger  and  asked  that  the  committee  be  met,  and  they  stated  the  purpose  of 
their  meeting.  The  master  mechanic  at  that  time,  on  gathering  the  purpose 
of  their  meeting  from  the  chairman,  said,  "  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  meeting 
such  a  committee  as  this,  but  to  you,  as  chairman,  I  will  say  that  we  will  take 
this  matter  up."  And  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  permanent  remedy  ef- 
fected— a  more  permanent  remedy  effected  than  ever  before.  There  had  been 
additional  cars  which  we  asked  for  attached  to  that  train  and  they  were  never 
taken  off,  as  they  had  been  in  the  past.  In  the  past  they  would  just  put  a  car 
or  two  on  for  a  short  time  and  later  on  they  would  be  cut  off.  But  to  my 
knowledge  that  effected  what  you  might  call  a  permanent  remedy  for  that  evil. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed  and  state  any  other  instances. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Thank  you.  Later  than  that,  beginning  in  1910,  there  was  a 
committee  before  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  to  adjust  grievances,  and 
this  committee,  after  having  about  finished  their  work — it  was  mentioned  in- 
formally something  about  the  wage  rate,  which  had  been  left  over  from  1909. 
The  answer  by  the  superintendent  was  that  unless  some  new  source  of  revenue 
was  found  by  the  company  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  wage  increase 
would  be  given  on  the  system.  And  he  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  this 
freight  rate  would  have  something  to  do  with  it.  From  that  time  on  this 
freight-rate  agitation  grew,  until,  to  my  recollection,  about  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  early  in  May,  the  general  foreman  of  the  Rurnside  shop,  who  was  a 
machinist  with  a  withdrawal  card,  came  to  a  machinists'  meeting  and  asked 
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the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the  members  on  that  question.  The  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  very  much  in  favor  of  doing  something  on  it,  the  men  feeling 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  company  would  be  in  a  large  measure  their  pros- 
perity later,  and  having  in  mind  what  had  been  said  to  their  committee  at  this 
meeting  in  January,  why,  they  decided  that  they  would  take  part  in  it.  The 
sentiment  was  very  much  in  that  way. 

Now,  I  do  not  remember  whether  any  official  action  was  taken  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  nevertheless  it  was  understood  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
its  being  taken  up.  So  it  went  on  until  later  the  company  told  the  men  in  the 
different  departments  that  if  they  would  go  into  the  office,  or  different  places 
assigned  to  them,  they  could  write  letters  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois urging  him  to  assist — urging  him  to  use  his  influence  in  the  direction  of 
an  increase  in  this  freight  rate  on  coal.  Whether  they  felt  that  was  not  doing 
all  they  could  or  not,  the  question  was  again  urged  that  a  committee  might  be 
a  good  thing,  and  when  the  matter  was  talked  to  the  machinists,  why,  the 
machinists  said  if  such  a  question  came  up  that  it  was  their  desire  that  their 
own  usual  committee  that  handled  these  conferences  with  the  company  would 
be  the  committee  to  handle  this.  I  happened  to  be  on  that  committee  and  we 
went  to  Gov.  Deneen,  and  there  were  27  and  it  may  be  up  to  30  representing 
all  of  the  different  departments,  and  the  governor  met  us  and  we  had  our 
conference  with  him  and  told  him  our  business.  We  told  him  we  felt  that  the 
matter  would  mean  some  measure  of  increase  to  us,  and  he  assured  us  that 
he  would  take  under  consideration  what  we  had  placed  before  him.  He  did 
not  make  any  declaration  as  to  what  he  would  do.  That  was  on  May  2G,  1910, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Just  one  month  later  the  machinists'  committee,  after  having  a  request  in 
for  a  conference,  they  were  taken  into  conference,  and  prior  to  their  being 
taken  in,  in  the  meantime,  between  the  time  they  were  first  in  in  January 
talking  over  that  question,  up  to  that  time  the  carmen  had  been  taken  in  early 
in  May,  and  this  agreement  that  Mr  Markham  submitted,  this  low  rate,  ranging 
from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  upward,  was  at  that  time  given  to  the  carmen.  A 
little  later  the  boiler  makers'  committee  went  in,  and  because  of  the  low  rate 
and  hard  bargain  that  was  driven  with  the  car  workers  the  boiler  makers 
were  almost  compelled  to  accept  a  proportionate  rate,  and  the  boiler  makers 
got  a  1-cent  rate  in  Chicago  and  a  2-cent  rate  at  other  points  on  the  system. 

At  our  conference  on  the  26th  of  January,  this  was  the  first  conference  that 
our  committee  had  had  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Markham,  and  I  just 
want  to  make  this  statement  at  this  time,  that  what  Mr.  Markham  said  about 
the  fair  treatment  of  the  company,  that  all  happened  prior  to  his  administra- 
tion, that  fair  treatment.  This  one  conference  that  we  had  was  really  the 
only  wage  conference  that  we  had  in  Mr.  Markham's  administration ;  and  the 
machinists  were  given  a  1  to  2  cent  increase.  Regardless  of  their  talk  of  fair 
treatment  it  left  them  1  or  2  cents  behind  the  prevailing  rate  in  this  territory ; 
it  left  them  1  or  2  cents  behind  the  prevailing  rate  in  some  other  territory  and 
as  much  as  3  cents  in  other  territory.  I  will  say  this,  that  in  a  few  different 
places,  where  there  were  a  small  number  of  men  employed,  that  the  rate  which 
they  gave  was  a  little  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  that  territory,  paid  by 
other  roads.  But  as  a  general  proposition  the  rate  was  a  low  rate  for  the 
largest  number  of  men,  because  the  large  shops  were  affected  by  this  reduced 
rate. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  When  you  speak  of  2  cents,  that  is  the  raise  given 
over  the  previous  schedule. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  By  the  hour? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes, 

Chairman  WALSH.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  After  that  committee  was  in  a  matter  of  two  hours  this  2  cents 
had  already  been  offered.  The  committee  stayed  here  for  a  matter  of  five 
weeks,  or  perhaps  a  few  days  longer,  trying  to  better  that  increase,  but  because 
of  the  two  agreements  signed  ahead  of  them  they  were  almost  compelled  to 
accept  that  which  had  been  signed  up  for  by  the  other  crafts.  Our  committee 
did  not  sign  up  then;  it  signed  up  agreements  back  in  1909,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  nine-hour  day  was  given  and  then  is  when  the  wage  rate  first  came 
up,  and  In  negotiating  that  it  was  really  a  matter  of  nine  months  before  that 
conference  was  finally  completed.  All  these  other  instances  took  place  in  the 
meantime — this  coal  rate,  and  so  forth.  And  concluding  on  that  coal-rate  propo- 
sition. When  our  committee  was  finally  given  this  2  cents  and  reported  back  to 
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the  men,  why,  naturally,  in  checking  where  they  had  taken  so  much  interest  in 
trying  to  do  all  they  could  to  make  it  possible  to  have  a. better  rate  and  get 
all  they  could  and  do  all  they  could  for  the  company,  with  the  belief  that  they 
were  really  acting  in  their  own  interests  and  all  that,  why,  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction started  right  away,  and  those  who  had  opposed  going  to  the  gov- 
ernor pointed  out  to  us  and  said,  "  There  is  all  you  got  out  of  it ;  these  rail- 
roads who  did  not  interest  themselves  at  all,  they  are  able  to  give  more 
money."  And  from  that  time  on  the  agitation  was  stronger  than  ever  to  take 
the  matter  up  as  a  federated  committee,  because  if  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  company  for  us  to  act  in  that  way,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  act 
in  our  own  interests. 

Then  another  thing  that  took  place:  We  also — I  urged — was  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Chicago  terminals.  When  that  agitation  was  up  it  was  under  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Busse.  The  company  had  the  men  on  the  job  to  take 
the  necessary  preliminary  steps  to  organize  meetings,  and.  so  forth,  and  they  sug- 
gested different  times  to  meet  and  talk  to.  the  men.  They  suggested  meeting 
them  after  working  hours.  That  did  not  seem  very  practicable,  because  of  the 
fact  they  went  in  so  many  different  directions  and  had  so  many  means  of  trans- 
portation. So  the  company  finally  set  on  having  a  meeting  in  the  shop  during 
shop  hours,  and  we  met,  and  the  meeting,  as  I  recall,  was  held  about  10.30  in 
the  morning,  and  every  man  in  any  department  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ing. The  speaker  at  that  meeting  urged  the  men  to  come  down  here  to  the 
city  hall  and  to  go  in  large  numbers,  and  that  same  thing  was  done  by  the 
other  railroads — to  go  in  large  numbers,  and  if  possible  to  go  down  and  crowd 
the  council  chamber  so  that  no  one  else  could  get  in.  I  was  down  there;  I 
happened  to  go  early  enough  to  get  in,  and  I  was  greatly  surprised;  when  you 
speak  about  the  press  and  the  influence  of  the  press,  my  best  recollection  is 
that  the  press  of  the  city  was  in  favor  of  electrification,  but  when  we  came 
down  to  the  council  meeting  and  this  question  came  up  the  alderman  of  the 
first  ward  was  the  man  favoring  the  railroad  company ;  it  was  not  the  press. 

Well,  those  instances  naturally  led  the  men  to  believe  that  they  could  accom- 
plish better  things  by  being  together  than  by  being  separate,  and  although  the 
company  talked  to  us  machinists  and  told  us  what  fine  fellows  we  were  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  affiliate  with  the  carmen  and  all  that  just  prior  to  the 
strike,  why,  at  that  time  they  were  anxious  for  us  to  sit  in  the  council  cham- 
ber with  the  carmen  or  anyone  else  in  order  to  crowd  it ;  it  didn't  make  much 
difference.  It  was  much  like  the  age  limit  after  September  30 ;  it  was  not  a 
question  then  of  who,  but  it  was  a  question  of  necessity  to  get  them. 

Then  right  during  the  time  that  this  federation  was  being  developed  by  the 
men,  the  company  started  in  and  they  did  violate  agreements.  We  took  this 
question  up  from  the  standpoint  of  the  violation  of  the  agreements,  this  hospi- 
tal question,  and  we  had  never  had  a  hospital  question  at  any  other  place  on 
the  system  but  at  Paducah.  The  men  were  not  asked  as  to  whether  they  wanted 
a  hospital  or  whether  they  did  not  want  the  hospital.  It  was  just  simply  a 
question  of  a  petition  being  placed  before  you  and  being  asked  as  to  whether 
you  were  in  favor  of  it  or  not.  Well,  when  the  petition  was  passed  around  at 
our  shop,  which  was  one  of  the  big  ores  of  the  system,  the  petition  had  quite  a 
large  numbed  of  names  on  the  side  of  those  opposing  it  and  very  few  on  the 
other  side.  Then  the  local  federation  took  that  question  up  and  protested 
against  it  and  said  that  they  did  not  believe  the  matter  had  carried.  Now,  the 
company  prepared  and  put  forth  this  petition.  The  company  counted  the  result, 
of  the  petition  and  announced  that  the  thing  had  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

When  the  men  protested  against  this  the  protest  finally  became  so  vigorous 
that  a  federated  committee  from  this  point  was  at  least  admitted  by  Mr.  Park, 
They  talked  over  this  question  of  a  hospital.  I  was  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  but  to  my  recollection  they  were  told  that  this  hospital  proposition 
could  not  be  a  success  unless  it  had  the  full  membership  of  the  employees  from 
all  the  departments.  They  wanted  some  federation  there.  And  the  man  that 
was  opposed  to  the  federation  was  usually  a  man  that  had  to  deal  a  whole 
lot  with  the  foreman,  and  they  were  trying  to  convince  him  how  good  it  was 
and  how  just  it  was  in  some  cases  to  talk  these  questions  with  them. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  the  federation  was  being  developed  by  the 
men.  The  company  officials  all  over  the  system,  I  am  told,  and  I  am  euro 
they  came  to  me,  I  know  I  was  told  what  a  bad  thing  it  was  for  me  and  th'j 
rest  of  my  associates,  the  machinists,  to  affiliate  with  the  carmen,  and  that  the 
large  number  of  carmen  on  the  system  would  outvote  the  rest  of  us  fine  me- 
chanics on  any  question  that  would  come  up.  Now,  in  connection  with  that,  I 
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just  want  to  say  their  fears  were  not  justified,  because  of  the  fact  we  would 
vote  on  these  questions  singly  in  our  own  organization,  and  our  own  organization 
would  then  have  just  one  vote  on  the  question.  The  carmen  then  wrould  have 
the  same  thing,  just  one  vote  on  the  question,  regardless  of  the  number  that 
they  had,  and  so  that  their  fears  were  not  justified  in  that  connection. 

Now,  another  instance  I  want  to  give  you  about  their  fears  not  being  justified. 
In  1909  when  the  committee  was  up,  it  was  1909  that  they  got  this  9-hour  day, 
the  fear  of  the  company  in  granting  the  9-hour  day  was  that  it  was  going  to 
be  quite  expensive,  quite  an  expensive  thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  over- 
time, that  it  would  shorten  the  day  and  thereby  cause  them  to  pay  overtime 
for  the  tenth  hour,  which  they  did  not  have  to  do  in  the  past.  That  was  in 
September  that  that  was  settled.  In  January,  when  our  committee  was  up, 
some  of  the  complaints  were  too  many  men  being  worked  overtime,  and  the 
officials  of  the  company  submitted  evidence  there  to  show  us  and  told  us 
plainly  that  there  had  been  less  overtime  worked  in  our  department  in  the  last 
three  months  than  had  ever  been  in  any  three  months  time  over  the  entire 
system — that  is,  by  our  craft — which  went  to  show  that  we  worked  less  overtime 
under  a  9-hour  day  than  we  formerly  had  with  the  10-hour  day,  which  showed 
plainly  that  their  fears  were  not  justified.  It  showed  that  just  simply  by  a 
matter  of  management  and  other  things  taken- into  consideration  they  could 
cut  these  things  out.  Their  fears  if  not  entirely  eliminated  would  be  greatly 
minimized. 

So  those  things  are  the  most  flagrant  things  I  see  in  connection  with  the  way 
that  they  developed  this  thing,  or  rather  developed  their  opposition  to  it, 
opposed  the  hospital  question  from  the  standpoint  that  it  was  a  violation  of  our 
agreements;  that  our  agreement  called  for  a  wage  rate,  our  agreement  called 
for  a  30-day  conference  in  order  to  change  this  rate,  and  the  company  did  not 
submit  any  30  days'  notice  on  this  hospital  proposition ;  that  the  company  just 
simply  put  out  these  petitions  and  by  mutual  agreement  anyone  that  would 
sign  the  petition  would  become  a  member  of  this  hospital  association ;  all  new 
men  that  would  come  into  their  service  would  be  compelled  to  join  the  hospital 
association,  be  compelled  to  undergo  a  doctor's  examination,  and  because  of  the 
features  in  connection  with  that  we  always  believed  that  the  doctor  had  a 
large  latitude  there  for  graft,  and  because  of  that  fact  we  did  not  care  to 
enter  into  the  proposition.  We  know  that  the  doctor  had  at  some  times  issued 
orders  and  almost  compelled  the  men  to  appear  at  his  office  and  be  vaccinated, 
and  a  man  that  would  not  comply  with  the  notice,  it  might  take  four  or  five 
weeks  until  that  time  would  have  been  past  and  finally  they  came  up  with  a 
little  slip  and  handed  it  to  you,  telling  you  to  appear  at  the  doctor's  office,  to 
go  to  the  doctor's  office  to  be  vaccinated.  And  if  you  were  not  vaccinated  at 
some  time  he  would  want  to  know  then  for  sure,  and  he  would  try  to  impose 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  getting  vaccinated,  but  if  you  had  been  vaccinated  at 
some  time  prior  he  would  always  be  insistent  enough  to  have  you  show  him 
the  scar;  he  would  not  take  your  word  for  it.  The  doctor  was  paid  25  cents 
for  each  vaccination,  and  you  take  it  in  a  shop  like  Burnside,  where  2,800  men 
were  working,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  general  rule  like  that  would  bring  over 
$700  revenue  in  about  as  many  weeks,  about  seven  weeks,  to  a  doctor.  And  it 
was  for  that  that  we  opposed  this  hospital  proposition — that  it  just  opened  up 
a  new  field  of  graft.  It  just  made  it  broader.  In  addition  to  it  being  a  violation 
of  our  contract  from  the  30-day-notice  standpoint ;  there  had  been  no  notice 
given.  There  was  no  conference  held.  It  was  just  simply  put  up  to  the  men 
on  petition,  and  it  was  left  to  them  and  if  they  mutually  decided  to  do  a 
thing,  all  right,  and  those  that  did  not  they  could  work  and  all  new  men  com- 
ing into  the  service  would  be  compelled  to  join  that  hospital,  association. 

Chairman*  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  particular  information,  Mr.  Malloy,  with 
respect  to  the  instance  of  alleged  violation  of  the  30-day  notice,  particularly  the 
notice  calling  the  strike  in  1911? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Well,  as  soon  as  that  question  was  brought  up  the  general  chair- 
man or  business  agent  of  the  machinists  consulted  with  me.  I  was  what  we  call 
district  secretary.  And  we  wrote  out  a  notice  that  would  cover  the  machinists 
of  the  system,  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  cover  our  agreement ;  would  cover 
that  which  the  company  asked  for;  and  told  them  that  when  we  met,  inasmuch 
as  this  question  had  been  brought  up,  when  we  met  we  hoped  to  meet  with  all 
the  other  crafts  in  a  federated  body ;  and  as  far  as  I  know  that  notice  was  con- 
veyed to  the  company.  I  was  not  general  chairman  then. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say,  so  far  as  you  know;  what  is  your  information, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  that  subject? 
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Mr.  MALLOY.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  given  to  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  any  foundation  for  your  belief  or  information, 
either  by  hearsay  or  otherwise,  that  that  was  given  them? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes ;  hearsay  of  the  general  chairman  at  that  time,  and  my  con- 
fidence in  him  ai  that  time  to  convey  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  the  general  chairman? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  He  was  H.  S.  Kieley,  at  Paducah. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  police  department  to- 
ward the  strikers? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Well,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  when  the  men  walked  out,  there  were  from  150  to  200  of  Chicago  police 
lined  up  at  the  gates  out  here  at  this  Chicago  shop,  and  to  me  it  seemed  that 
crowd  of  such  a  number  of  them  out  there  was  to  intimidate.  Things  that  oc- 
curred following  after  that  would  justify  that  belief  that  they  were  there  to 
intimidate. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  strike  two  or  three  Pullman  cars  were  backed  into  the 
yards  and  placed  as  close  to  the  shop  gate  as  possible.  I  understand  that  these 
police  were  kept  in  those  cars  inside  the  Illinois  property,  and  that  they  were 
fed  at  their  commissary.  Their  attitude  from  that  time  on  was  rather  against 
our  men.  They  would  pick  them  up  on  almost  anything.  They  would  claim 
violation  of  injunction,  and  so  forth.  We  had  perhaps  60  to  70  different  cases 
tried  here  in  Chicago,  and  out  of  those  60  or  70  cases,  to  my  knowledge,  there 
was  about  one  that  a  fine  of  $10  was  imposed  upon,  because  he  seemed  to  be  a 
little  better  marksman  in  throwing  brickbats  than  the  other  fellow  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  When  this  committee  went  to  Springfield,  you  were 
allowed  time  and  expenses? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  When  the  company  made  up  that  committee,  was 
it  made  up  collectively  from  all  the  shop  crafts? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Oh,  yes;  every  department. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  They  were  willing,  then,  to  utilize  the  collective 
power  of  their  employees  legislatively  for  their  own  benefit  and  their  municipal 
question  also? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Exactly  so. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  they  were  ready  to  spend  millions  to  keep  from 
doing  that,  that  same  power  on  your  own  behalf? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  I  will  say,  since  you  state  about  millions,  we  were  advised 
that  on  this  electrification  proposition  that  to  electrify  their  terminals  it  would 
have  cost  them  eighteen  millions;  and  in  order  to  save  eighteen  millions  they 
would  use  us,  but  they  would  spend  eighteen  millions  to  fight  on  this  federation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  statement  that  you  desire  to  make 
about  which  you  have  not  been  interrogated,  Mr.  Malloy? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes;  I  would  just  make  this  statement  in  connection  with  the 
30-<lay  proposition : 

That  Mr.  Markham  the  other  day  made  the  statement  here  that  he  believed 
that  if  they  could  have  met  with  the  different  crafts  that  they  could  have 
convinced  them  that  they  had  violated  their  30-day  agreement. 

Now,  what  has  been  submitted  here  showing  the  company's  position  in  con- 
nection with  that,  I  believe  it  was  all  brought  in  from  a  federated  standpoint.* 
That  from  the  time  this  first  conference  was  asked,  first  communication  passed, 
down  until  the  time  that  Mr.  Barnum  issued  the  circular,  that  the  circular 
w;is  issued  in  the  nature  of  a  federated  circular,  and  the  company  never  did 
serve  the  30-day  notice  on  us  saying  that  they  desired  to  change  the  time  to 
the  old  agreement.  If  they  had  done  so,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  have 
got  that  opportunity  to  try  and  convince  us  in  our  different  crafts;  but.  as  I 
understand  it,  they  never  presented  any  notice  to  us  saying  that  they  desired 
to  meet  us  to  discuss  any  one  rule  of  that  contract,  but  they  simply  put  them 
all  together  and  sent  them  out  together,  and  to  all  different  crafts  that  were 
affiliated  with  this  federation. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Commissioner  Garretson  raised  the  question  about 
this  committee  that  went  to  Springfield  and  asked  if  the  company  made  up 
the  committee. 

That  was  not  the  fact,  the  company  did  not  nominate  who  went  on  the  com- 
mittee, did  they? 

38810°— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  10 51 
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Mr.  MALLOY.  Well,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  machinists,  they  did 
not  nominate,  because  we  did  not  let  them. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  They  did  not,  as  far  as  you  know,  with  any  other? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  They  went  to  those  they  wanted. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employees  were  as  vitally 
interested  as  the  company  in  seeing  that  revenue  was  secured  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  were  they  not?  Ordinarily  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  employee  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  company,  they  lie  together  in  a  matter  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  From  that  standpoint,  yes;  that  was  the  standpoint  the  men 
entered  into  that  matter. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  It  is  a  mutual  affair? 

Mr.  MALLOY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all,  thank  you. 

Mr.  MALLOY.  I  might  add  to  that,  that  that  opinion  was  rudely  shattered 
after  our  conference  and  the  small  amount  of  wages  that  were  expended  by 
by  way  of  increase. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  understand  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all;  thank  you.     You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HUGH  MONTGOMERY. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Hugh  Montgomery. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  reside  in  McComb,  Miss. 

Chairman  WALSH.  McComb,  Miss.? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  McComb,  Miss. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  About  33  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  your  business  has  been 
during  that  time? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  have  been  working  for  the  Illinois  Central  28  years  of 
that  time.  I  have  worked  28  consecutive  years  up  until  September,  1911, 
when  the  strike  was  declared.  I  was  on  the  pay  roll  then.  I  was  off  sick, 
however,  and  had  been  for  a  month,  but  I  was  supposed  to  be  employed  by  the 
company  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  department  were  you  employed,  Mr.  Montgomery? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  was  in  the  car  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  As  what  is  termed  car  carpenter. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  particular  line? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  had  followed  that  particular  line  about  18  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  rate  of  pay  per  hour  at  the  time  the 
strike  was  called? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Twenty-six  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  monthly  wage  just  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  about  an  average  of  $55,  I  think,  something  like 
that ;  about  an  average  of  that ;  perhaps  a  little  less. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man  or  a  single  man? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  have  a  family. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  average  wage  of  the  men  in  the  car  de- 
partment in  your  shop? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Why,  for  the  last  few  years  back  I  think  it  is  about  18J 
cents  an  hour.  Prior  to  that,  ever  since  I  had  been  working  for  the  company, 
they  had  what  they  called  a  flat  rate.  Every  man  that  worked  in  the  car  de- 
partment, that  is,  as  a  car  repairer,  got  16$  cents  an  hour.  A  few  years  ago 
they  changed  that  plan  and  adopted  what  they  call  the  scale  system.  Then  they 
paid  a  man  what  he  was  worth.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  they  came  to  do 
it,  but  at  any  rate  some  of  the  men  got  17|  cents;  others  18|  and  up  as  high 
as  22$.  I  think  the  general  average  has  been  from  that  time  on  until  now 
about  18$  cents  an  hour,  some  more  and  some  less,  brings  the  average  to 
about,  I  think,  18$  cents  per  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  average  number  of  men  in  ordinary  times 
at  work  in  the  car  department  in  your  shop? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  had,  I  think  it  was  some  400  men  on  the  last  roll  in 
the  car  department. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  How  were  those  men  with  reference  to  being  married  or 
single  or  having  a  family  or  not  having  a  family? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  the  majority  of  them  were  men  with  families. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  be  the  average  monthly  wage  of  those  men, 
would  you  say ;  getting  18£  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  About  $37  to  $40. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Thirty-seven  to  forty  dollars  a  month? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  men  were  working,  would  you  say,  approxi- 
mately, at  that  wage? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  there  were  approximately,  I  suppose,  300. 

Chairman  WALSH.  From  your  personal  knowldege  of  the  men  in  the  car  de- 
partment who  were  married  and  working  for  18  cents  an  hour,  can  you  give 
the  commission  an  idea,  a  concise  idea  of  their  standard  of  living,  what  sort 
of  homes  they  had,  what  sort  of  food  they  ate,  what  sort  of  clothes  they 
wore,  and  all  about  it? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  buildings,  nearly  all 
of  the  buildings  in  that  town  that  are  for  rent  are  just  common,  what  we  term 
box-house  buildings,  you  know.  They  are  a  very  ordinary  class  of  buildings, 
and  that  kind  of  building,  all  those  men  that  work  in  the  car  department  with 
a  few  exceptions  live  in  that  kind.  Of  course,  we  have,  as  with  all  other 
classes,  some  of  them  who  are  better  managers  and  can  get  along  on  less  and 
have  better  surroundings  than  others;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  men  who 
rented  these  box-houses  at  from  $7  to  $10  a  month.  Of  course,  their  manner 
of  living  was  very  poor,  with  what  they  had  to  buy  being  so  very  high  and 
their  having  so  little  money  with  which  to  buy ;  hence  they  lived  principally  on 
bread  and  bacon,  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  and  a  great  deal  of  sirup 
which  is  raised  around  in  that  section  of  the  country ;  they  make  a  good  deal  of 
sirup,  cane  sirup,  which  is  very  cheap.  They  just  had  simply  the  absolute  ne- 
cessities of  life  without  any  of  the  luxuries. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  how  about  clothing? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  about  on  a  par  with  what  they  eat — ordinary 
clothing,  just  very  ordinary  clothing. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  people  all  white  or  are  part  of  them  colored? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  car  repairers  were ;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  what,  white  people? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  get  some  general  idea  now  about  the  living  conditions 
down  there  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us  further.  You  say  that  during  all  these 
years,  down  toward  the  last  few  years  at  any  rate,  you  averaged  about  $55  a 
month? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  had  a  family? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  How  is  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  is  that  reference  to  adequacy  of  wage  for  a  man  to 
raise  a  family  on  in  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  At  the  time  I  was  raising  my  family — I  had  a  small 
family,  I  had  only  two  in  my  family,  two  sons — and  while  I  was  raising  them 
I  was  getting  16£  cents  an  hour.  By  the  time  I  got  to  where  I  got  20  cents 
an  hour  my  boys  were  grown  and  working  in  the  shops  themselves.  Of  course, 
I  could  get  along  better  than  a  man  that  had  a  lot  of  small  children,  little 
boys  and  girls  coming  up  that  he  had  to  clothe  and  feed  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  owned  my  home.  But  it  so  happened  that  when  I  went  to  McComb 
I  had  some  property,  had  some  land.  I  sold  that  and  bought  a  home  in 
McComb.  That  enabled  me,  not  having  to  pay  rent  wThile  I  was  raising  my 
children  on  this  16i  cents  an  hour,  although  it  took  my  monthly  wage — my 
monthly  wage  would  average  about  $34  a  month  for  about  18  years — no  not 
that  long — about  16  years  my  wages  averaged  about  $34  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  the  work  laborious;  was  the  work  hard? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Why,  not  necessarily. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  general  character  of  it? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  the  general  character  of  it  was  repairing  cars  in 
that  day  and  time.  I  was  a  car  repairer  then.  Then  during  the  first  few 
years  I  worked  with  the  company,  of  course,  it  was  comparatively  hard  work ; 
yes,  sir.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  just  all  I  could  possibly  do,  because  I  never 
was  so  very  stout — for  instance,  handling  car  wheels  where  you  have  to  change 
wheels  on  the  cars. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  you  doing  now? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  not  doing  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  cut  ever  since  the  strike? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  mentioned  about  owning  your  own  home? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  live  in  McComb? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  there  other  employees  there  that  own  their  homes? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  employees,  a  few;  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  any  of  them  leave  or  are  they  all  still  there? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  They  have  all  left  there,  hardly  one  there.  I  do  not  know 
of  but  one  other  man  that  owns  his  home  in  McComb  when  the  strike  com- 
menced that  is  there  to-day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  home  owners  would  you  say — you  say  a  few 
there — could  you  approximate — give 'TIS  the  number  any  more  specifically  than 
that? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Why,  there  was  a  good  many  of  the  blacksmiths,  ma- 
chinists, that  owned  homes  there.  I  suppose  there  were  perhaps  a  hundred 
men  that  owned  their  homes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  say  there  are  only  one  or  two  of  those  men 
left  there? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  don't  think  there  is  but  one  other  besides  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  were  they  that  had  their  homes  paid  for,  or  were 
they  like  ordinary  persons  in  various  processes  of  paying  for  them? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  They  were  then  in  various  processes  of  payment.  There 
were  very  few  of  them  that  had  their  homes  paid  for.  Some  of  them  did  and 
have  since  sold  them.  A  great  many  of  the  men  that  had  their  homes  paid  for 
at  the  inception  of  the  strike  have  since  sold  them,  having  title  vested  within 
themselves  they  could  sell  them  and  get  some  money  for  them.  A  great  many 
of  them  have  done  that ;  others  have  simply  lost  what  they  had  paid  on  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  did  you  join  a  union? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  When  did  I  ? 

Chairman  WALSHJ»  Why  did  you  join  a  union? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Why,  because  it  was  considered  to  be  the  thing  to  do. 
Every  other  workingman  in  that  whole  town  and  in  that  shop  belonged  to  the 
union ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  protection — getting  more  wages.  Other- 
wise I  would  perhaps  be  working  for  16£  cents  to-day,  or  as  least  when  I  did 
quit  I  joined  the  union  to  get  the  protection  that  the  unions  give  to  the 
workingmen.  That  is  why. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  in  McComb  at  the  time  of  the  riot  there? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  give  a  brief  description  of  that  for  our 
record.  You  were  right  on  the  ground,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes ;  I  was  right  on  the  ground.  I  was  the  man  that  was 
struck.  The  first  intimation  that  we  had  of  these  people  in  the  car  was  from 
Winona,  Miss.,  a  distance  of  200  miles  above  McComb.  They  wired  from  Wi- 
nona  to  gentlemen  in  McComb  that  there  were  a  certain  lot  of  men  in  a  coach 
coming  south,  coming  to  McComb,  and  cutting  up  very  badly  along  the  route; 
that  when  this  train  had  stopped  there  they  had  gone  out  and  looted  a  res- 
taurant and  several  other  places ;  and  as  they  came  on  down  the  line  we  were 
getting  messages  from  every  town  nearly  about  these  fellows  and  the  conduct 
they  were  carrying  on,  and  when  they  got  to  a  little  town  3  miles  north  of 
McComb,  called  Summit,  it  is  not  admissible  to  tell  you  the  conduct  that  these 
people  carried  on  there. 

These  things  were  wired  on  ahead ;  in  consequence  of  which  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  McComb  the  citizenship  was  very  much  incensed  at  the  insults  that 
had  been  offered  to  women  all  along  the  line.  As  they  approached  McComb — 
I  will  say  further  right  here  the  way  I  came  to  be  in  the  crowd.  A  day  pre- 
vious to  that  a  writ  of  injunction  had  been  served  upon  us — upon  the  strikers — 
and  the  company  had  had  a  wire  stretched  along  the  right  of  way.  Well,  I 
had  a  son  that  was  a  young  fellow — he  was  a  machinist,  a  young  fellow — and 
there  were  quite  a  number  just  like  him  that  were  thoughtless;  and  I  knew 
that  unless  I  or  some  one  else  was  along  to  keep  constantly  reminding  them  of 
the  fact,  they  were  liable  to  get  over  into  that  wire  on  the  right  of  way.  And 
\ve  had  a  United  States  marshal  there  and  I  knew  what  the  consequences  would 
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be  if  they  got  over  there,  and  hence  I  was  along  just  to  keep  them  off,  from 
violating  the  injunction. 

When  this  coach  came  into  McConib  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  us  that  was 
standing  on  the  little  embankment — an  elevated  embankment  which  brought 
us  up  just  about  on  a  level  with  the  coach  windows.  We  were  scattered  along 
there,  men,  women,  and  children,  along  as  they  came  in;  and  as  it  came  down 
and  got  just  opposite  to  where  the  crowd  was  standing  the  windows  of  the 
coach  went  up  as  by  automatically,  and  they — they  just  threw  out  these  rocks. 
They  had  a  barrel — they  had  stopped  a  mile  above  McCoinb  where  the  company 
had  been  doing  some  concrete  work,  and  got  up  a  barrel  of  these  rocks.  And 
they  fired  them  into  the  crowd,  and  shot  two  or  three  shots  from  a  gun  and 
shot  into  one  man's  automobile.  One  of  the  first  stones  hit  me  right  above  the 
eye  [indicating]  and  put  me  out  of  business — for  awhile,  at  any  rate. 

Well,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  I  have  been  a  citizen  of  McComb  for  thir.ty- 
odd  years.  I  think  you  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you1  that— I  do  not  say 
this  boastfully — but  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  McConib  is  my  friend. 
And  when  in  connection  with  the  conduct  that  these  men  had  been  carrying 
on  in  their  course  down  to  McComb,  and  the  fact  connected  with  it  that  they 
had  thrown  out  and  struck  and,  as  they  supposed,  killed  me — the  story  went 
out  all  over  the  country  just  that  quick  that  Montgomery  wras  killed.  And 
they  ran  the  coach  into  this  shop  yard.  In  the  meantime  they  had  built  a  wall 
around  there.  They  ran  the  coach  into  the  shop  yard  and  on  down  through, 
and  as  it  came  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  shop  yards  the  men  had — the  citi- 
zens had  gathered  together,  and  as  the  coach  pulled  out  of  the  shop  yards  some 
fellows  in  the  coach  fired  guns  and  shot  one  of  the  men's  fingers  off,  and  then 
the  shooting  commenced.  They  shot  the  coach  to  pieces.  They  said  there  were 
21  men  killed  in  it.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  21  or  none.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  21  were  killed  on  this  car  or  train? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  was  the  report ;  I  don't  know.  But  that  is  the  fact 
of  the  case,  that  the  citizenship  of  McComb  had  been  so  incensed  from  these 
wires  that  had  been  coming  down  the  line,  and  then  the  climax  of  shooting  into 
the  crowd  and  striking  and  knocking  me  down — as  I  said  I  have  been  a  citizen 
of  McConib  for  30  years,  thirty-odd  years,  and  no  man  has  ever  had  any  charge 
against  me  for  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How. much  of  a  population  has  McComb,  Mr.  Montgomery? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  it  has  about  9,000. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Nine  thousand? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  They  claimed  10,000.  You  will  see  on  the  big  electric 
sign  as  you  go  into  the  city,  "  Ten  thousand  population."  But  I  think  that  is 
exaggerated  a  little.  I  had  access  to  the  tax  collector's  books  here  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  9,000  is  about  the  correct  population. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  other  large  industry  in  the  city  except  the 
railway  interests? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  No,  sir.  No,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  else  there  at  all ;  that 
is,  to  amount  to  anything. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  that  were  engaged 
in  the  shop  at  the  time  the  strike  began? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Why,  something  over  800,  I  think  it  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  of  those'  have  left  the  city  of  McComb  ? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  WThy,  I  could  not  tell  you ;  nearly  all  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Practically  all  of  them? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  practically  all  of  them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  10; 
I  don't  think  there  is  10  left  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Montgomery,  we  will  adjourn  until  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  Will  you  please  resume  the  stand  at  that  time?  There 
may  be  a  few. more  questions. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTEli    JCKCKSS 2    P.    M. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HUGH  MONTGOMERY— Continued. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  Mr.  Montgomery,  will  you  please  resume  the  stand. 
Our  chairman  is  away  on  account  of  a  funeral.  I  think  the  direct  examination 
has  closed  ;  unless  you  desire  to  submit  something  that  you  have  not  yet  sub- 
mitted you  may  be  excused. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  have  this  one  particular  thing  that  I  would  like  to  cull 
your  attention  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  Mr.  Markham's  statement — he  read  us, 
in  his  statement  before  this  commission,  something  with  reference  to  the  arrests 
that  had  been  made  along  on  the  track,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  in  the  strike 
zone.  I  wish  to  say  to  this  commission  that  I  had  a  son  that  was  among  that 
number.  At  McCornb  there  was  a  number  of  our  people  that  were  arrested  and 
hiked  out  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  the  Federal  court,  without  giving  them  any 
chance  whatever  to  make  any  preparation  at  all.  My  son  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing struck  a  strike  breaker  that  was  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  my 
residence.  We  proved  conclusively  by  quite  a  number  of  witnesses  who  happened 
to  be  at  my  home  that  this  boy  was  at  my  house  for  an  hour  previous  and  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  subsequent  to  the  time  the  man  was  said  to  have  been 
struck ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  he  was  sentenced  to  90  days  in  prison 
and  fined  $100,  and  was  confined  in  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  jail.  He  was  put  in 
jail  and  kept  there  45  days,  and  the  fine  was  remitted  and  he  was  turned  loose. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  was  in  the  Southern  Army.  We 
fought  them  for  a  principle  that  we  then  thought  was  right.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  that  same  kind  of  a  fight  for  a  principle  during  this  controversy 
with  the  railroad  company. 

While,  as  I  said  this  morning,  a  good  many  of  the  years  of  my  life  have  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Co.  at  the  small  salary  of  16£  cents 
per  hour,  hence  you  can  readily  see  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  educate 
my  children  and  maintain  them  as  ought  to  be  done  with  white  people.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  man,  except  in  that  one  instance,  that  can  point  to  a  single 
solitary  thing  in  the  life  of  either  one  of  my  family  where  they  have  been 
accused  of  any  crime  or  been  arrested  for  anything  in  this  world  except  that 
one  particular  thing. 

The  policy  of  the  company  seems  to  have  been  to  arrest  our  people  and  carry 
them  off  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  order  to  make  it  cost  us  as  much  money  as 
possible,  knowing  that  was  the  quickest  way  to  wipe  us  out — to  clean  us  of 
what  little  finances  we  did  have.  They  took  these  people — there  was  no  charge ; 
some  of  them  had  no  charge  preferred  against  them  at  all ;  they  were  arrested 
by  United  States  marshals — and  carried  them  to  Jackson,  and  kept  them 
there  for  a  few  days,  30  days  some  of  them,  and  then  released  them  and  the 
fines  were  remitted.  So  that  is  about  the  extent  of  that  thing. 

There  is  no  charge  anywhere  in  the  records  of  our  country  down  there 
where  any  of  my  people  have  ever  been  charged  with  any  crime  whatever,  and 
I  just  wish  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  the  fact  that  while  we  are  poor 
people  of  necessity,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  honest  people,  and  we  try 
and  do  to  our  utmost.  My  endeavor  has  been  always,  since  the  inception  of  this 
strike,  and  I  have  advocated  and  pleaded  on  every  occasion  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  law,  because  I  knew  very  well  whenever  we  come  counter 
to  the  United  States  courts  then  we  were  in  for  it;  hence,  I  have  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  keep  down  anything  of  a  lawless  character. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  else. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Will  you  kindly,  in  a  brief  way,  tell  us  about  the 
school  facilities? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  school  facilities  in  the  last  few  years — for  the  last 
five  years  at  McComb — they  are  rather  above  the  average;  they  have  a  good 
system  of  public  schools  now,  but  prior  to  that  the  school  system  was  very 
inferior. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  In  connection  with  the  riot  that  took  place — 
called  a  riot,  anyway — you  were  there  on  this  bank  you  have  described — along 
where  the  train  ran — some  little  time  before  the  train  came  in? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Well,  no;  I  suppose  not  exceeding  10  minutes — 5  or  10 
minutes. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Did  you  hear  anything  there  among  the  men  as 
to  a  prior  arrangement  to  attack  this  train  or  these  strike  breakers? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  No,  sir ;  there  could  not  have  been  anything  of  that  kind, 
I  don't  think,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  generally  known,  as  I  stated  this 
morning,  that  we  had  been  wired  this  morning  from  different  points  along 
the  line  that  they  were  approaching  McComb ;  and  the  evening  this  occurred 
was  an  exceedingly  warm  evening,  and  the  men  were  out  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  and  they  had— no;  I  am  confident  there  was  not  a  thing  on  earth 
among  them  with  which  to  commit  a  crime  or  with  which  to  fight.  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  had  a  little  umbrella  in  my  hand,  and  I  think  that  is  about  as 
dangerous  a  weapon  as  there  was  in  the  whole  crowd. 
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Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Who  were  these 
wires  sent  by  that  you  received? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Sent  from  Winona  by — I  can't  think  of  the  names  of  the 
people.  There  was  a  merchant — 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Telegrams,  were  they? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes ;  from  Winona  it  was  a  telegram,  and  from  Summit  a 
telephone  call.  I  can't  tell  by  whom;  but  I  can  tell  you  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  They  were  sent  to  Dr.  O.  B.  Quinn.  He  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  MeComb.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  whole  southwestern  Mississippi,  knowrn  to  everybody — Dr.  O.  B. 
Quinn.  These  messages  came  to  him,  and  he  told  them  to  me  and  to  others 
that  were  there  at  the  bank*  That  is  the  reason  the  crowd  collected  along 
there,  just  merely  more  through  curiosity  than  anything  else.  As  to  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  riot  or  anything  of  that  sort,  there 'couldn't  have  been  any- 
thing of  that  sort ;  because,  if  there  had,  they  certainly  would  have  made  some 
preparation  for  it. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  ask  a  question. 

Commissioner  BALLAED.  In  this  repairing  of  cars,  is  it  what  might  be  called 
carpenter  work — the  use  of  ordinary  carpenter's  tools  ?^ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Regular  carpenter's  tools? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  What  do  you  say  you  got  per  hour  before  that  strike? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  was  getting  26  cents. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Twenty -six  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Have  you  ever  had  as  good  a  job  since? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  have  never  had  any  at  all,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Mr.  Garretson  will  inquire  of  you. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Most  of  those  telegrams  came  from  points  where 
there  were  no  strikers? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  sir;  no  strikers. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Interdivision  points  where  there  were  no  em- 
ployees or  strikers? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Just  some  citizens? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes ;  from  the  citizens  of  Winona,  a  merchant  there — I 
forget  the  name,  but  some  merchant  in  Winoua.  Nearly  all  those  people  along 
the  line  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Quinn,  because  he  is  a  big  man,  a  big  man 
generally  in  that  country,  and  everybody  knows  him.  That  is  the  reason  these 
wires  went  to  him.  Some  men  in  Winona — that  is  the  place  from  which  the 
first  message  came — some  merchant. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  about  200  miles  away? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Yes;  about  200  miles  north  of  MeComb? 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  That  is  all.     You  will  be  excused,  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Henley. 

TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  L.  C.  HENLEY. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Where  do  you  live? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  9320  Cottage  Grove,  Chicago. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  You  are  a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  How  long  did  you  'act  as  surgeon  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad? 

Dr.  HENLKY.  From  June,  1896,  until  October  30,  1913. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Describe  your  duties  in  a  general  way  as  surgeon 
of  the  company. 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Up  until  July,  1912,  my  duties  were  to  take  care  of  all  injured 
employees  that  were  brought  to  my  attention,  and  to  have  general  supervision 
of  all  things  pertaining  that  would  naturally  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  surgical  department,  and  sanitary  matters  at  the  point  called  Burnsidf. 
Subsequent  to  1912,  to  take  care,  have  charge  of  the  injured  and  sick  em- 
ployees at  Burnside. 
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Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  What  compensation  did  you  have  prior  to  1912? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  $125  a  month,  with  opportunities  for  outside  work.  That  did 
not  occupy  all  of  my  time. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  When  the  system  of  physical  examination  was  in- 
troduced, did  that  fall  under  your  charge? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  And  that  created  additional  compensation  to  you? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Well,  no ;  I  should  have  said  in  July,  1911,  the  hospital  depart- 
ment started,  and  then  my  salary  was  placed  at  $175.  The  examinations 
started  in  June,  1912,  and  there  was  no  increase  to  the  salary. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Will  you  describe  what  the  examination  was,  how 
rigid  an  examination  you  made? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  The  physical  examination,  the  general  physical  examination. 
The  applicant  was,  you  might  say,  examined  as  to  his  general  appearance, 
his  pulse,  his  temperture,  whether  or  not  he  was  ruptured,  varicose  veins,  or 
any  gross  evidence  of  specific  trouble.  If  his  pulse  and  temperature  indicated 
heart  lesions  or  lung  lesions,  we  would  go  a  little  further  into  the  examination. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Were  the  different  examinations  had  by  you  for 
different  classes  of  employees? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes;  there  was  a  different  examination,  more  thorough  exam- 
ination, for  men  of  the  transportation  department,  those  who  had  to  do  with 
the  dispatching  of  trains,  the  reading  of  signals,  that  was  more  rigid,  re- 
quired a  more  thorough  examination  as  to  vision  and  hearing. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  In  making  the  examinations  in  the  usual  way, 
if  you  found  a  candidate  unfit  for  a  certain  position,  could  you  certify  him 
to  some  other  position  he  might  be  fit  for? 

Dr.  HFNLEY.  Our  examinations  at  Burnside  included  only  the  shopmen  and 
none  of  the  transportation  men.  They  were  either  accepted  or  rejected  out- 
right. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  When  did  you  leave  the  service  of  the  company, 
or  have  you  left? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  October  30,  1913,  my  resignation  was  effective.  My  resigna- 
tion was  sent  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  examina- 
tions you  would  make  in  the  course  of  a  month  during  that  specific  period  of 
time? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  From  June  3,  1912,  to  October  30,  1913,  that  is  16  months,  there 
were  9,400. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Please  repeat  that. 

Dr.  HENLEY.  The  examinations  made  between  June  3,  1912,  and  October  ;>(), 
1913,  that  is  16  months,  were  9,400. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  What  fee  was  charged  each  one  of  these  appli- 
cants? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  The  first  two  months  .$1  was  charged  for  each  applicant,  and 
subsequent  to  that  those  who  received  compensation  of  $50  per  month  or 
more  were  charged  $1.  Those  who  received  a  compensation  of  less  than  $50 
were  charged  50  cents. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  What  understanding,  if  you  know,  did  the  men 
have  as  to  the  disposition  of  these  fees? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Their  understanding  was  that  it  was  to  go  to  the  examining 
surgeon.  It  was  so  stated  on  the  top  of  the  application  which  they  filled  out 
and  signed.  They  were  so  informed  by  the  employing  officer. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  The  examining  surgeon  then  received  the  fees? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  did  not. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Well,  do  you  know  who  did  receive  the  fees? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Why,  a  number  of  them ;  I  don't  know,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  understand  that  surgeons  throughout  Illinois,  except  in  Chicago,  re- 
ceived them.  That  was  where  the  largest  number  of  men  were  employed — 
in  Chicago. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Did  these  fees  go  to  the  company  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  you  know  of? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  It  was  deducted  from  the  salary,  the  first  month's  salary  of 
the  employees  by  the  company  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the  hospital-de- 
partment fund. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Then  it  went,  eventually,  these  fees,  to  the  hos- 
pital fund,  as  you  understand  it? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  your 
department,  including  your  salary — what  would  be  the  average  cost  to  the 
company  in  cases  of  accident  and  sickness  among  its  employees? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Why,  I  tabulated  that  some  time  ago,  but  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  number  of  cases.  It  amounted,  considering  my  salary  and  the  salary 
of  my  assistants,  and  a  fair  estimate  for  the  upkeep,  less  than  50  cents  per 
case  for  cases  treated  by  me  or  my  assistants. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Is  there  anything  further  in  connection  with  these 
hospital  services  which  would  enlighten  the  commission  on  the  management 
and  control  of  the  hospital  system  that  has  not  been  called  out  by  these 
questions? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
commission.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  that  is  desired. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Who  is  the  chief  surgeon  for  the  company  now? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Dr.  G.  G.  Dowdall. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Is  he  a  resident  of  Chicago? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  A  resident  of  Chicago. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Does  the  Illinois  Central  Co.  have  surgeons  in 
most  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  which  their  road  operates? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  They  have  at  all  points,  in  all  towns  and  cities. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Do  those  surgeons  at  those  towns  outside  of 
Chicago  receive  the  same  compensation  or  fees  that  you  received  when  you 
were  acting  here  at  the  Burnside  plant? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No;  that  varies  greatly  according  to  the  amount  of  work  that 
is  done  at  these  points,  according  to  the  amount  for  which,  I  presume,  they 
can  get  a  man. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  explain  the  attendance  in  sickness.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  employees  have  the  attention  of  the  doctor  in  case  of  ordinary 
sickness? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes ;  the  employees  themselves,  not  their  families.  A  sick  em- 
ployee has  the  attention  of  the  company  surgeon. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Through  a  protracted  illness  at  home? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Commissioner   O'CONNELL.  Without   cost? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  He  pays  50  cents  a  month  into  the  general  hospital  department 
fund. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Medical  attendance  was  given  him  as  a  member  of 
the  hospital  association? 

Dr.   HENLEY.  Hospital  department ;   yes,   sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  For  the  payment  of  the  monthly  fee? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  That  was  deducted  from  his  pay  each  month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  case  of  surgical  operation,  was  there  any  addi- 
tional cost  in  any  way? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No,  sir ;  unless  it  was  for  some  specific  trouble  or  injury  received 
in  fighting  or  some  infraction  of  the  law. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  a  workman  was  injured  away  from  the  shop 
accidentally  in  some  way,  would  he  receive  the  attention? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  He  receives  attention ;  yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  He  would  receive  the  attention? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes;  except  as  I  said,  through  some  infraction  of  the  law. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
men  passed  upon  for  employment  that  were  accepted  by  the  company? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  There  was  a  very  small  per  cent,  less  than  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent  rejected  at  Burnside. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  they  be  rejected  if,  for  instance,  they  were 
troubled  with  varicose  veins? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  If  I  reported  they  were  serious,  bad  varicose  veins,  they  would 
be  rejected ;  that  was  left  to  my  discretion,  to  accept  or  reject. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  there  be  very  many  out  of  the  nine  thou- 
sand and  some  that  you  examined,  I  think  you  said  in  16  months? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  there  be  any  perceptible  percentage  of  that 
number  that  were  not  troubled  in  some  way,  by  varicose  veins? 

Dr.  UKNLEY.  Oh,  yes;  a  very  small  per  cent  were  troubled  with  varicose 
veins. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  A  very  small  per  cent? 
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Dr.  HENLEY.  Very  small ;  that  is,  where  they  are  enlarged  to  such  an  extent 
to  make  them  a  detriment  in  any  way.  My  instructions  were  to  pass  all  men 
unless  their  defects  were  very  serious. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  pass  upon  their  hearing  and  eyesight? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No;  we  did  not  do  that  at  Burnside.  That  was  only  for  the 
men  who  belonged  to  the  transportation  department,  or  who  had  to  do  with 
reading  signals. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  they  had  a  finger  or  two  fingers  off? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  We  were  to  make  a  note  of  those  things  in  the  paper,  in  the 
examination  report. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  matter  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection,  would 
that  be  left  to  the  officials  of  the  company,  based  upon  your  reports? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Either  for  or  against? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No;  I  marked  them  either  accepted  or  rejected. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  marked  them? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes.  I  either  accepted  them  or  rejected  them.  But  if  there 
Avere  any  that  they  wished  to  overrule,  it  would  be  overrule  by  the  chief 
surgeon. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Largely  upon  your  recommendation,  then,  they 
would  secure  employment? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  entirely,  I  believe,  in  no  case  at  all  that  I  was 
overruled. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  the  per  cent  was  very  small  that  you 
rejected  ? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Practically  less  than  1  per  cent;  very  small. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  a  general  way,  what  would  those  rejections  be, 
what  wTould  be  the  cause? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  believe  practically  all  for  hernia,  in  which  they  refused  to  ob- 
tain a  truss.  I  do  not  recall  any  other  case  just  at  present. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  there  any  cases  with  varicose  veins? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes;  we  had  some,  but  upon  the  applicant  agreeing  to  obtain 
a  support  for  them,  elastic  support,  we  left  them  go  through. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Trouble  writh  the  lungs? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  There  were  a  few  lung  troubles.  I  believe  wre  did  have  one 
case  of  very  bad  heart  trouble  that  we  rejected.  My  impression  now  is  that 
we  did. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  tuberculosis? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  AVe  had  some  what  you  might  call  mild  cases,  not  advanced. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  they  be  marked  favorable  or  unfavorable? 

Dr.  HENLEY  They  were  accepted  with  the  notes  made  as  to  their  condition. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  say  you  do  not  know  where  the  difference  in 
cost  of  operating  your  department  and  the  difference  of  the  money  collected 
went  to,  other  than  it  went  to  the  association,  the  hospital  association? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  money  that  is  collected  by  the  company,  this 
dollar  a  month,  or  50  cents,  or  75  cents,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  you  say  was 
turned  into  the  hospital  association? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Hospital-department  fund ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  your  salary  and  expenses  came  out  of  the 
hospital  fund? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  They  came  out  of  the  general  hospital  fund. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  any  balance  that  might  be  there  over  the  cost 
of  operating  the  department  remained  in  the  hospital  fund? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  has  that  fund  accumulated? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Why,  I  was  informed  that  quite  a  fund  had  accumulated. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  amount? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Last  fall  I  was  informed  by  the  chief  clerk  that  it  was  about 
$400,000. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  that  apply  to  the  entire  system  of  tho 
Illinois  Central? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  $400,000? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  employees  are  supposed  to  be  in  that, 
all  of  them? 
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Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  How  many  would  that  be  aproximately? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  really  could  not  tell  you;  I  think  about  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand;  that  is  merely  a  rough  estimate. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  they  are  paying  on  an  average  of  from  50 
cents  to  $1  a  month? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  They  are  all  paying  50  cents  straight  and  have  been  since  the 
hospital  department  started. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  income  of  that  department  is  approximately 
$25,000? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  presume  about  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  the  department  publish  an  annual  statement 
showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  have  never  seen  any  or  heard  of  one  being  issued. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  are  no  published  documents  we  could  count 
upon  that  would  give  a  statement  of  the  operating  of  the  department,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  a  report  of  any  kind  made  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  presume  there  is  a  report  made  to  the  railway  company. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  there  is  no  published  document  about  it? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  None  that  I  know  of  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Who  is  the  chief  in  charge  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  medical  department? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  The  chief  surgeon,  G.  G.  Dowdall. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  His  address  is  in  the  city  here? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  we  could  get  from  him  any  statement  made  iu 
connection  with  this? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  suppose  so. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Commissioner  Aishton  wishes  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Your  work  was  confined  to  the  Burnside  shops  en- 
tirely, was  it? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Burnside  and  vicinity;  I  handled  a  great  many  cases  in  the 
Fordham  yards  at  Ninety-first  Street. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  the  examination  of  new  employees,  your  work 
covers  largely  shop  men? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir;  largely,  and  the  laboring  class  from  the  Fordham 
yards,  and  the  clerks  also;  all  except  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  trains. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  have  an  office  in  the  Burnside  shops? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  There  is  an  emergency  hospital  there. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Fitted  up  by  the  company? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Fitted  up  out  of  the  hospital  department  funds. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  a  part  of  the  hospital  arrangements,  the  gen- 
eral hospital  arrangements? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Commissioner  O'Connell  wishes  to  ask  another 
question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  that  an  employee  had  a  protracted  case 
of  illness,  would  he  receive  medical  attention  and  service  of  the  physician  for 
all  of  the  time  he  was  ill,  say,  if  it  was  for  a  year  or  two  years  or  even 
longer? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Supposing  he  left  the  service  of  the  company  and 
he  had  been  paying  into  this  fund  for  a  number  of  years,  that  he  had  been 
paying  into  the  hospital  association  for  a  number  of  years  and  he  left  the 
service  of  the  company  for  some  reason,  either  he  was  dismissed  or  quit,  would 
he  be  entitled  to  that  service  after  that? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No,  sir;  that  right  terminates  as  soon  as  his  employment  with 
the  company  ceases. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  stops  as  soon  as  his  employment  stops? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 
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Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  a 
question. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  employment  of  doctors  in  the  department, 
Doctor,  was  there  any  different — were  there  any  regular  salaried  men  except 
here  at  Chicago? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  I  believe  they  are  all  regular  salaried  men. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.. All  over  the  country— that  is,  all  over  the  system? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir;  all  over  the  system. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  the  arrangement  the  same  at  towns  which  are 
not  division  points,  as  at  those  that  are? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  In  that  respect,  yes ;  there  is  a  difference  received  in  the  way  of 
salaries. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  How  about  the  disposition  of  the  fees  received 
from  the  men  examined  at  points  like  Clinton,  Champaign,  and  Centralia?  Did 
the  examining  surgeons  there  keep  the  fees? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes ;  I  understand  they  keep  the  fees ;  they  are  deducted  by  the 
company  and  paid  to  the  examining  surgeon.  They  are  deducted  by  the  com- 
pany from  the  first  month's  pay  of  all  those  who  are  put  to  work,  and  in  the 
case  of  men  who  are  not  put  to  work  the  company  itself  pays  the  fee. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  company  acts  as  collecting  agent  in  that  case? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  in  Chicago,  if  there  had  been  any  manipula- 
tion of  the  examination — were  you  here  this  forenoon? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  you  heard  the  testimony? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  there  had  been  any  manipulation  here  in  Chi- 
cago it  would  be  the  hospital  department  that  would  be  the  gainer  financially 
and  not  the  physician? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  While  at  outlying  points,  if  there  was  any  manipu- 
lation, the  surgeon  would  gain  by  it? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  the  matter  of  physical  examination,  is  the  man 
compelled  to  strip? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  His  trousers  were  lowered  to  his  knees  and  his  upper  clothing 
removed,  his  coat  and  vest  and  we  would  lift  up  his  shirt. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  is  quite  a  strict  examination;  it  is  rigid? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  More  so  than  in  an  examination  for  insurance? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  more  than  I  have  ever  submitted  to  for  insurance. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  have  the  status  that  an 
insurance  applicant  has? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Probably  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  holding  a  position  being 
given  information  from  any  source  that  this  or  that  man  should  be  rejected? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  never  had  anything  of  that  kind  occur? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Do  you  know  when — can  you  tell  how  long  a 
period  following  the  llth  day  of  September — that  is  the  strike  date,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Thirtieth. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  September  30,  1911;  for  how  long  was  all  phys- 
ical examination  in  the  departments  that  were  on  strike  suspended? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Well,  they  did  not  have  the  examinations  at  that  time — physical 
examination.  Physical  examinations  did  not  commence  until  June,  1912. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Following  that? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Following  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  It  had  been  before  that  in  the  transportation  de- 
partment ? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  always. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  it  had  not  been  extended  to  these  depart- 
ments ? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Who  are  the  financial  officers  of  the  hospital? 

Dr.  HENLEY.  The  same  as  the  financial  officers  of  the  company. 
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Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  The  same  treasurer? 
Dr.  HENLEY.  The  same  treasurer,  paymaster,  and  auditor. 
Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Dr.  Henley. 
S.  H.  Grace. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  H.  GRACE. 

Acting  Chairman   LENNON.  Give  your  name,   address,   and   occupation? 

Mr.  GRACE.  S.  H.  Grace,  Omaha,  Nebr.  I  am  general  organizer  for  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was  what  we  term 
business  agent,  or  general  chairman,  for  the  machinists'  organization  on  the 
Union  Pacific  from  the  fall  of  1903  up  until  September  30,  1911. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  And  as  such,  you  had  been  associated  in  this  work 
on  what  are  known  as  the  Harriman  lines  in  this  controversy  being  investi- 
gated? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Did  you  make  any  special  investigation — any 
special  investigation  of  conditions  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Line 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  going  into  that  I  have  a  matter  here  that 
I  would  like  to  read  to  the  commission 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  All  right. 

Mr.  GRACE  (continuing).  By  which  we  will  endeavor  to  show  the  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  higher  officials  on  the  so-called  Harriman 
lines. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  All  right,  Mr.  Grace.  Submit  it  in  your  own  way, 
but  we  want  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  GRACE.  I  will  not  read  it  completely,  but  I  desire  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mission this  telegram,  and  probably  one  or  two  small  statements,  and  then  will 
submit  all  of  this  so  it  may  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

In  the  years  1902  and  1903  the  machinists'  organization  were  on  a  strike  on 
the  Union  Pacific  system.  A  settlement  was  made  in  May,  1903,  they  then  re- 
turning to  work  on  June  8,  1903.  The  Union  Pacific  at  that  time  was  using  or 
borrowing  engines  from  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  That  matter  was  taken 
up  with  the  heads  of  the  different  organizations  and  a  strike  vote  was  taken 
among  the  shopmen  on  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  at 
that  time  was  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  of  the  Southern  Pacific  sys- 
tems, and  became  interested  in  the  affair,  and  as  it  was  his  telegram  which 
brought  a  settlement,  I  desire  to  have  that  incorporated  in  the  record.  The 
same  telegram  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  to  the  president  of  the  boilermakers,'  and  the  blacksmiths'  organiza- 
tions— the  same  telegram  in  effect.  The  names  of  the  men  in  these  were  differ- 
ent. This  refers  practically  to  the  machinists.  This  is  a  telegram  sent  from 
New  York  City  in  the  month  of  May,  1903,  to  .Tames  O'Connell,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  machinists'  organization  [reading] : 

"  Rather  than  permit  a  condition  to  be  brought  about  whereby  men's  homes 
would  be  broken  up  and  their  families,  wives,  and  children  permitted  to  suffer 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I  will  recommend  to  Mr.  Burt  and  suggest  to  you 
for  your  consideration  the  following: 

"  The  sympathetic  machinists'  strike  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  lines 
to  be  called  off,  Union  Pacific  strike  to  be  called  off,  matter  of  piecework  to  be 
left  to  the  men  themselves,  both  those  already  employed  and  to  be  employed 
hereafter  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  piecework  not  to  be  further  extended  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  to  be  abandoned  at  the  end  of  four  months,  if  so  determined 
upon  by  Mr.  Burt  and  Hugh  Doran,  and  if  they  can  not  agree  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  Messrs.  J.  O'Connell,  M.  J.  Ford,  and  E.  H.  Harriman ;  the  piecework  not  to 
be  extended  on  the  Southern  Pacific  or  other  lines  except  after  conference  and 
agreement  with  the  machinists;  no  discrimination  to  be  made  against  former 
employees  on  the  Union  Pacific  when  places  are  to  be  filled  and  no  discrimina- 
tion to  be  made  on  account  of  their  accepting  temporarily  the  piecework  or 
not,  and  any  adjustment  thereof  to  be  determined  between  Messrs.  Doran  and 
Burt,  and  in  case  of  nonagreement  by  them  to  be  referred  to  Messrs.  O'Connell, 
Ford,  and  Harriman;  in  lieu  of  this  call  off  the  strike,  both  sympathetic  and 
otherwise  as  above,  and  refer  the  whole  Union  Pacific  controversy  in  its  present 
condition  to  arbitration  to  be  agreed  upon.  On  account  of  present  conditions 
it  is  important  that  I  see  you  all  in  New  York  not  later  than  Monday  next. 
Please  answer. 

"E.  H.  HARRIMAN." 
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As  a  result  of  that  telegram  a  settlement  was  brought  about,  which  provided 
that  at  the  end  of  four  months  a  conference  would  be  held  by  the  parties  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Doran  came  to  Omaha,  and  being  unable  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Burt  over  the  abolishing  of  the  piecework,  the  matter  was  then  referred  to  Mr. 
Harriman,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Mr.  Ford.  Also  a  committee  of  machinists  from 
the  Union  Pacific  system,  of  which  I  happened  to  be  one,  went  to  New  York. 
In  that  conference  the  matter  was  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harri- 
man, he  at  that  time  stating  it  was  the  first  labor  trouble  he  had  been  mixed 
up  or  interested  in,  and  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  it  would  be  the  last 
if  it  laid  within  his  power  to  prevent  it.  Matters  ran  along  after  that  confer- 
ence in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  fall  of  1903  many  complaints  were  sent  east 
to  President  O'Connell,  of  machinists'  organization,  who  no  doubt  forwarded 
them  to  Mr.  Harriman's  office  in  regard  to  the  company  not  living  up  to  the 
agreement  at  that  time  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  piecework.  It  was  not 
being  abolished  as  fast  as  the  representatives  thought  it  should  be.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  trip  over  the  road  Mr.  Harriman  stopped  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
he  was  in  the  West  at  the  time,  and  telegrams  were  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
machinists'  organization,  at  that  time,  to  myself  at  Omaha,  stating  that  Mr. 
Harriman  was  in  the  West  and  would  stop  on  his  way  east  and  interview  com- 
mittees. He  stopped  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  com- 
mittee, and  also  stopped  at  Omaha.  The  matter  was  discussed  with  Mr. 
McKeen,  then  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  we 
had  a  conference  in  Mr.  Harriman's  car  in  the  yards  at  Omaha.  He  made  a 
very  broad  assertion  or  statement  which  no  doubt  was  made  in  good  faith,  and 
meant  considerable  to  the  employees  working  on  the  so-called  Harriman  lines. 
After  our  grievances  had  been  thrashed  out,  he  made  a  suggestion  to  the  men — 
to  the  committee — that  while  he  realized  it  was  necessary  for  capital  to  com- 
bine, he  did  not  see  why  the  same  rights  should  be  denied  to  the  employees ;  and 
practically  made  the  suggestion  that  the  employees  on  the  so-called  Harriman 
lines  should  have  an  organization  of  their  own,  which  is  very  much  following 
out  the  federation  plan — system  federation  plan.  He  made  that  statement, 
as  I  say,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  good  faith;  also  instructed  us  to  visit  the  officials 
more  frequently ;  and  when  any  change  in  policy  was  contemplated  by  the  com- 
pany the  employees  should  also  be  consulted  in  the  matter. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Harriman  there 
seemed  to  be  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  oper- 
ating department  that  I  desired  to  read  the  telegram.  The  rest  of  this  is  prac- 
tically a  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  simply  shows  why  we  organized 
our  System  Federation.  The  correspondence  between  the  officials  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.  and 
myself,  as  chairman  of  the  machinists'  organization,  as  to  serving  30  days'  notice 
on  behalf  of  our  organization  of  any  change  in  agreement,  and  asking  for  a  joint 
conference,  and  their  replies  thereto,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  that  to  the  com- 
mission, which  can  be  incorporated  in  the  record  and  thus  save  taking  up  your 
time. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  shopmen's  strike,  1902-3,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
system,  which  was  brought  about  by  Union  Pacific  using  engines  belonging  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  Harriman  lines,  strike  vote  was  taken  by  the  shopmen 
on  the  other  lines,  then  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  now  deceased,  took  a  hand  in  the 
affair  as  per  the  telegram  from  New  York  heretofore  given. 

As  provided  in  telegram,  conferences  were  first  held  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  by  the 
parties  named,  who  were  unable  to  agree.  Then  referred  to  last-named  parties 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  at  New  York  City. 

During  conference  in  New  York  City  with  Mr.  Harriinau  statement  was  made 
by  him  that  it  was  the  first  labor  trouble  in  which  he  had  ever  become  interested, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  last  on  system  controlled  by  him  as  far  as  he  was  able 
to  prevent. 

Many  complaints  were  made  that  the  Union  Pacific  Co.  was  not  carrying  out 
promises  made  or  living  up  to  the  agreement  signed.  These  complaints  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Harriman  at  New  York.  Later  on  Mr.  Harriman  made  a  trip  over 
the  road,  meeting  committees  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr.  At  the 
last-named  place  Mr.  Harriman  stated  in  the  presence  of  committee  and  officials 
of  the  railroad  company  that  he  realized  it  was  necessary  for  capital  to  combine 
and  organize.  He  therefore  could  not  see  why  the  same  privilege  should  be  de- 
nied the  working  class.  At  that  time,  December  16, 1903,  he  made  the  suggestion 
to  the  committee  that  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  employees  on 
what  were  termed  Harriman  lines  to  have  an  organization  of  their  own,  and 
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when  any  change  in  policy  was  contemplated  by  the  railroad  company  the  em- 
ployees should  also  be  consulted  in  the  matter.  This  was  the  idea  the  men  had 
in  mind  in  forming  the  Harriman  federation.  Such  a  statement  coming  from 
Mr.  Harriman,  then  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  railroad  men  of  the 
country,  meant  much  to  the  employees  working  on  the  Harriman  lines,  and  no 
doubt  shows  the  foresight  of  the  man  at  that  time  in  recognizing  that  such  an 
organization  must  or  would  be  formed  by  the  railroad  employees.  Therefore  it 
is  no  wonder  that  regrets  have  often  been  expressed  and  statements  made  that 
if  he  were  alive  the  present  conditions  on  the  Harriman  lines  would  not  exist. 

The  Harriman  lines  had  their  own  organization  of  officials  that  would  meet 
at  various  times  at  different  cities  on  their  line,  at  which  time,  no  doubt,  the  cost 
of  operation  and  amount  of  work  done  by  employees  in  shops  at  the  different 
points  would  be  discussed  and  the  policy  outlined  having  to  deal  witji  their 
employees. 

The  pension  rules  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.'  dated  January  1,  1903, 
rule  6,  on  page  6,  reads  as  follows : 

"  The  terms  '  service '  and  '  in  the  service '  refer  to  employment  upon  or  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  railroads  owned  or  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.,  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  &  San  Antonia  Railway  Co.,  Texas  &  New  Orleans  Railroad  Co.,  Houston 
£  Texas  Railway  Co.,  Louisiana  Western  Railroad  Co.,  and  Morgan's  Louisiana 
&  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Co.,  respectively,  as  well  as  upon  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  line  of  railway  now  owned  or  operated  by  this  company,  and 
the  service  of  any  employee  of  either  of  said  companies  shall  be  considered  as 
continuous  from  the  date  from  which  he  has  been  continuously  employed  by  said 
companies,  or  either  of  them,  or  by  this  company.  Employment  by  said  other 
companies  shall  be  certified  by  the  boards  of  pensions  of  said  companies,  re- 
spectively." 

In  view  of  the  rules  made  by  the  officials  of  the  Harriman  lines,  which  covered 
all  employees,  the  organization  deemed  it  advisable  to  form  a  federation  that 
would  be  in  a  measure  able  to  cope  with  the  organization  of  their  employers, 
for  in  their  experience  in  the  past  each  craft  working  alone  had  been  unable  to 
secure  redress  of  grievances  or  shop  rules  granted  by  part  of  the  Harriman  lines 
to  some  systems  while  denied  to  the  employees  working  under  the  same  juris- 
diction of  officials.  For  instance,  shop  employees  when  applying  for  a  position 
were  required  to  undergo  physical  examination  by  company  doctors  on  some 
parts  of  the  system,  costing  applicant  $1,  while  on  others  it  was  not  required. 
After  many  conferences  and  large  expense  to  the  different  organizations  the 
practice  was  finally  abolished. 

At  different  times  committees  representing  the  machinists  endeavored  to  secure 
agreements  from  the  officials  of  the  Oregan  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.  similar  to  those  granted  to  the  employees  of  the  other  Harri- 
man lines,  and  until  October,  1909,  they  were  unsuccessful.  At  this  time  and 
in  order  to  secure  consideration  it  was  necessary  for  the  machinists  to  take  a 
strike  vote  and  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  officials.  After  the  matter  had  been 
carried  to  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  those  systems,  and  before 
agreements  were  secured,  part  of  the  men  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  did  leave 
their  work. 

Whether  it  was  the  policy  of  these  roads  to  increase  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittees, or  for  other  reasons,  although  the  employees  were  all  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  general  manager  and  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
committees  were  refused  conferences  unless  committee  was  divided.  At  one 
time  in  Salt  Lake  City  it  was  necessary  for  machinists'  committee  to  be  divided 
in  three  sections,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  having  part  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  under  their  jurisdiction.  As  these  parts  of  the 
system  were  under  the  management  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  officials,  it  meant 
that  the  machinists  at  that  time  employed  at  Evanston,  Wyo.,  for  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to  Reno,  Nev.,  employed  by  the  Southern 
Pacific,  had  no  voice  or  say  in  the  shop  rules  they  were  compelled  to  work 
under.  Officials  at  Salt  Lake  City  would  give  them  nothing  only  what  had 
been  signed  by  committees  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
officials  of  the  railroads  would  not  meet  or  treat  with  them  at  those  points  for 
the  reason  they  were  under  the  Oregon  Short  Line  management.  The  same 
conditions  prevailed  on '  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  system,  though 
there  we  were  only  compelled  to  have  the  two  committees. 
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Such  actions  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  officials  practically  forced  the  em- 
ployees to  form  into  federations  in  order  that  they  would  eventually  be  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  highest  officials  of  the  Harriman  lines. 

Machinists  of  the  Harriman  lines  met  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  10,  1911. 
Committees  were  also  there  from  the  boiler  makers'  and  blacksmiths'  organi- 
zations, while  the  carmen  were  holding  a  meeting  similar  to  the  machinists. 
Arrangements  were  there  completed  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
June  5,  to  which  all  organizations  were  requested  to  send  delegates  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  federation  on  the  Harriman  lines.  The  Southern  Pacific 
officials  seemed  opposed  to  this  meeting,  for  transportation  was  denied  dele- 
gates of  the  different  organizations,  they  consequently  having  to  pay  railroad 
fare,  about  25  in  number,  contrary  to  all  former  practices.  A  committee 
waited  on  Oregon  Short  Line  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  return  transporta- 
tion, after  leaving  a  list  of  names,  were  requested  to  return  the  following  day, 
when  they  were  informed  that  no  transportation  would  be  issued  unless  re- 
quested by  the  road  employing  the  men. 

At  this  meeting  about  100  delegates  and  grand  lodge  officers  were  in  at- 
tendance. Laws  were  adopted  and  agreement  drawn  up  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Harriman  lines.  The  secretary  of  the  federation  authorized  to  give  rail- 
roads 30  days'  required  notice  in  accordance  with  provisions  in  agreements 
then  in  force  between  the  railroads  and  the  organizations  that  had  them. 

Proper  officials  of  the  craft  organizations  also  to  give  the  notice  for  their 
respective  crafts  and  ask  for  joint  meetings  at  the  same  time.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  same  was  done,  as  the  following  correspondence  will  show  on  be- 
half of  the  machinists — the  same  letter  being  sent  to  the  following  superintend- 
ents of  motive  power :  Mr.  C.  B.  Fuller,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Dunn,  Oregon  Short  Line,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Graham,  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  dated  at  Denver,  Colo.,  between  June  28  and 
June  30,  1911 : 

"  DEAR  SIK  :  In  accordance  with  present  shop  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing machinists  and  apprentices,  30  days'  written  notice  are  required  to  be  given 
the  other  party  when  a  change  is  desired. 

"  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  members  of  our  organization  working  under 
your  jurisdiction  to  notify  you  that  a  change  is  desired,  and  that  later  a  new 
schedule  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  our  behalf. 

"  As  the  present  shop  rules  of  all  crafts  are  now  nearly  identical,  we  believe 
that  a  conference  between  yourself  and  representatives  of  the  different  crafts 
should  be  held  jointly. 

"  I  am  therefore  requested  to  ask  for  a  joint  conference  of  all  crafts  on  behalf 
of  the  machinists,  and  believe  that  by  such  a  conference  time  will  be  saved  you 
as  an  official  of  the  company. 

"  Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am, 
"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  SAMUEL  IT.  GRACE, 
"Machinists1  Representative,  District  11,  Room  SpQ3, 

"  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr." 

To  which  the  following  replies  were  received : 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City,  July  15,  1911. 
Request  from  machinists  for  meeting. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  H.  GRACE, 

Machinists'  Representative,  District  11, 403  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
DEAR  SIR:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  yours  of  the  llth  I  am  not  in  position 
just  at  this  time  to  say  when  I  can  meet  committee  of  machinists  relative  to 
changing  their  agreement,  and  so  forth,  but  think  no  doubt  that  before  the  end 
of  the  month  I  can  advise  you  as  to  the  date  when  I  can  meet  them. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  DUNN. 
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OREGON  SHORT  LINE  RAILROAD  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City,  July  22,  1911. 
In  re:  Request  for  conference,  machinists. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  II.  GRACE, 

Machinist  Representative,  District  11, 

Room  J03,  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Nelr. 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  yours  of  June  29,  and  rny  reply  thereto  of  the  loth 
instant.  If  the  machinists'  committee  desire  a  conference  with  me,  I  will  ar- 
range to  meet  them  here  on  August  3,  but  can  not  meet  them  in  a  joint  con- 
ference of  all  crafts,  but  will  continue  to  meet  them  as  a  separate  organization, 
as  we  have  been  doing  heretofore. 

Yours,  truly,  j  F 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  Co., 

Omaha,  July  20,  1011. 
Mr.  SAMUEL  IT.  GRACE, 

403  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Ncbr. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  June  30  received,  and  in  reply  would  advise  that  if 
a  committee  of  machinists  desire  to  meet  me  to  discuss  the  machinists'  working 
rules  I  will  be  very  glad  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  such  committee  as  in 
the  past,  but  can  not  accede  to  the  request  to  meet  with  other  crafts  at  the 
same  time. 

Yours,  truly,  c  R  FTJLLEB> 

Assistant  General  Manager. 

OREGON-WASHINGTON  RAILROAD  £  NAVIGATION  Co., 

July  3,  1911. 
Mr.  SAMUEL  II.  GRACE, 

403  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  JVe&r. 

DEAR  SIR  :  This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  2Sth  ultimo,  and  wish 
to  advise  you  that  until  such  time  as  we  are  presented  with  a  copy  of  demands 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  arrange  a  meeting.  This  inasmuch  as  we  have 
had  no  complaint  nor  request  from  our  own  employees  that  would  indicate  that 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  agreement. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GRAHAM, 
Assistant  General  Manager, 
For  and  in  the  Absence  of  the  General  Manager. 

Believing  that  the  railroad  officials  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  agreement  in  order  that  they  might  familiarize  themselves  with  same 
before  expiration  of  the  30  days'  notice,  the  following  letters  were  sent  : 

OMAHA,  NEBR.,  July  19,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  F.  GRAHAM, 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  O.  W.  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  Portland,  Orcg. 

DEAR  SIR:  Inclosed  find  copy  of  new  schedule  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  machinists  of  the  Oregon-  Washington  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Co 

This  same  schedule  will  be  submitted  to  all  of  the  allied  lines  of  the  so-called 
ITarriman  systems  in  behalf  of  the  machinists  employed  by  them  and  practically 
the  same  schedule,  outside  of  rule  4  (definition  of  work),  by  all  other  shop 
crafts. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  therefore  trust  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
grant  us  all  at  this  time  a  joint  conference,  and  that  by  so  doing  it  will  give 
better  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  and  also  be  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  to 
all  parties. 

Realizing  that  our  30  days'  notice  does  not  expire  until  August  1,  I  also 
realize  that  you,  as  the  company's  representative,  should  be  furnished  with  the 
proposed  schedule  prior  to  going  into  conference  with  any  committee,  in  order 
that  you  may  familiarize  yourself  with  all  requests  made,  and  it  is  with  this 
idea  in  mind  that  I  am  at  present  inclosing  copy. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  H.  GRACE. 
'—  S.  Doc.  415,  C4-1—  vol  10  -  52 
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OMAHA,  NEBB.,  July  19,  1911. 

Mr.   C.   E.   FtLLLKB, 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

DEAR  SIK  :  Inclosed  find  copy  of  the  new  schedule  submitted  for  consideration 
in  behalf  of  the  machinists  of  the  Union  Pacilic  Co.  This  same  schedule  will 
be  submitted  to  all  of  the  allied  lines  of  the  so-called  Harrinian  systems  in 
behalf  of  the  machinists  employed  by  them,  and  practically  the  same  schedule, 
outside  of  rule  4  (definition  of  work),  by  all  other  shop  crafts. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  therefore  trust  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
grant  us  all  at  this  time  a  joint  conference,  and  that  by  so  doing  it  will  give 
better  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  and  also  be  a  saving  of  time  and  expense  to 
all  parties. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  H.  GRACE. 

"  OMAHA,  NEBRM  July  20,  1911. 
"Mr.  J.  F.  DUNN, 

"  Superintendent  H.  P.  d  IT.,  O.  S.  L,,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter,  of  the  15th  instant  to  hand,  in  regard  to  meeting 
the  committee.  Realizing  tliat  the  30-day  notice  does  not  expire  until  August  1, 
I  also  realize  that  you,  as  the  company's  representative,  should  be  furnished 
with  the  proposed  schedule  prior  to  going  into  any  conference  with  any  com- 
mittee in  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  look  over  what  requests 
are  made,  and  it  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  I  am  at  present  inclosing  you 
a  copy  of  the  new  schedule  in  behalf  of  the  machinists  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 

"This  same  schedule  will  be  submitted  to  all  of  the  allied  lines  of  the  so- 
called  Harriman  systems  in  behalf  of  the  machinists  employed  by  them,  and 
practically  the  same  schedule  outside  of  rule  4,  definition  of  work,  will  be 
submitted  by  all  other  shop  crafts. 

"  In  view  of  the  above  we,  therefore,  trust  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear 
to  grant  us  all  at  this  time  a  joint  conference,  and  that  by  so  doing  it  will 
give  better  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  with  a  saving  of  time  and  expense 
to  all  parties. 

"Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 

"Yours,  respectfully,  S.  H.  GRACE." 

I  also  desire  at  this  time  to  submit  a  pamphlet,  dated  Omaha,  Nebr.,  August 
28,  1911,  signed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Fuller,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Co. ;  a  pamphlet,  of  the  same  date,  from  the  Omaha  Business 
Men's  Association,  in  which  the  proposed  agreements  are  discussed  pro  and 
con;  and  also  a  copy  of  the  agreement  as  proposed  by  the  machinists'  organi- 
zation, which  I  desire  to  submit  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  pamphlets  here  presented  and  described  by  the  witness  were  both  in 
printed  form.  The  agreement  referred  to  appears  among  the  exhibits  as 
Grace  Exhibit.) 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Now,  is  that  the  preliminary  matter  that  you  de- 
sire to  submit? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Now,  did  you  make  a  special  investigation  of  the 
conditions  on  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Oregon  Short  Line? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Well,  tell  us  the  conditions  that  you  found.  I 
suppose  this  investigation  was  made  after  this  strike  took  place. 

Mr.  GRACE.  The  investigation  was  made  quite  a  time  after  the  strike  took 
place.  It  was  along  in  the  year  1914  that  this  investigation  was  made.  It 
was  practically  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  men  that  were  imported,  and 
was  such  as  the  effect  on  business,  the  effect  on  our  men,  and  so  forth.  I 
might  state,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  character  of  the  men  imported  by 
the  Union  Pacific,  I  presume,  were  about  of  the  same  class  as  those  imported 
on  the  other  lines,  as  it  seemed  no  doubt  some  arrangements  had  been  made 
whereby  the  men  were  gathered  up  from  the  East  and  probably  located  here 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  then  distributed  over  the  lines;  for  our  pickets 
in  picketing  talked  to  some  of  the  strike  breakers,  and  were  informed  that 
when  they  were  hired  in  the  East  they  really  did  not  know  where  they  were 
to  be  sent,  whether  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Illinois  Central  or  to  the 
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Harrimau  lines.  Some  claimed  they  were  hired  for  one  place,  and  would  be 
sent  to  another.  This  is  best  described  by  saying  that  this  class  of  imported 
men — there  is  no  question  but  that  they  were  of  a  low  character,  the  majority 
of  them,  the  first  that  they  shipped  in.  They  seemed  to  have  cared  more 
for  the  ride  they  had  secured  from  the  company,  in  place  of  being  able  to  do 
the  work.  While  we  have  not  had  the  trouble  on  the  Union  Pacific  that  they 
did  on  the  Illinois  Central,  I  can  discuss  that,  being  more  familiar  with  it 
than  with  the  balance  of  the  Harriman  lines.  We  have  not  had  the  trouble 
on  the  Union  Pacific  that  they  have  had  on  the  Illinois  Central.  The  strike 
over  there  seemed  to  be  conducted  along  fairly  peaceable  lines,  and  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  it  was  through  the  fear,  possibly  of  some  of  the  so-called  noted 
guards  that  were  in  charge — Union  Pacific  guards — at  some  of  the  points 
along  the  line.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  State  of  Wyoming,  in  par- 
ticular, is  noted  for  the  "  bad  men  "  that  they  have  all  over  the  country.  I 
have  in  mind  several  at  different  places — so-called  noted  gunmen  and  bad  men 
of  the  West  One  man  in  particular  by  the  name  of  0.  E.  Horton,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  company  guard  at  Laramie,  Wyo.  He  killed  another  one  of 
the  guards  at  that  point.  No  prosecution  was  ever  made,  and  he  was  trans- 
ferred over  here  on  the  Illinois  Central.  There  was  another  man  by  the  name 
of  Charley  Irwin,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  who  was  employed  in  some  kind  of 
position,  industrial  agent  or  something  of  that  kind,  who  was  also  instru- 
mental in  gathering  guards  and  strike  breakers  for  the  Union  Pacific. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  General  Manager  Park  is  from  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Mr.  Kelliher,  chief  special  agent  for  the  Illinois  Central,  is 
also  from  the  Union  Pacific.  It  may  be  on  account  of  trouble  they  had  over 
here.  They  may  have  thought  some  of  these  men  were  necessary.  Now  this 
man  Irwin  sent  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hugh  Clark,  he  was  used  as  one  of  the 
guards  at  Burnside,  and  another  man  I  have  named  also  by  the  name  of  Bill 
Lewis — they  called  him  "Negro  Bill  Lewis"  in  the  West.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  guards  at  Evanston,  Wyo.  He  became  mixed  up  in  an  altercation 
or  fracas  with  a  brakeman.  Some  brakeman  was  going  down  the  yard  to 
his  caboose  or  something,  and  Lewis  set  on  him  and  beat  him  up  .very  severely, 
and  for  quite  a  time  they  didn't  think  he  was  going  to  live.  The  trainmen's 
organization  got  busy  and  had  a  warrant  sworn  out  for  Mr.  Lewis,  but  the 
city  officials  at  Evanston,  Wyo.,  made  no  effort  to  serve  this  warrant.  Lewis, 
however,  was  transferred  from  Evanston  to  Green  River,  Wyo.,  the  division 
east,  and  he  later  on  got  into  some  trouble  there,  I  don't  recall  just  what  it 
was  at  this  time ;  but  he  was  also  transferred  over  to  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
was  eventually  killed,  I  think,  at  Centralia,  111.,  either  by  another  Illinois  Cen- 
irnl  guard  or  by  a  United  States  marshal.  And  that  seemed  to  be  the  character 
of  the  guards  through  that  section  of  the  country.  They  seemed  to  be  more 
obnoxious — made  themselves  so.  And  it  was  probably  on  account  of  the  repu- 
tation they  had — one  storekeeper  in  Rawlings,  Wyo.,  by  the  name  of  F.  J. 
Keefe  at  one  time  went  on  a  rampage  and  killed  a  couple  of  citizens,  and 
served  four  years  in  the  penitentiary,  which  was  located  at  that  point,  and 
was  paroled  or  pardoned  out  of  the  penitentiary.  At  the  inception  of  the 
trouble  he  was  one  of  the  guards  in  the  city  of  Rawlings,  and  within  the  last 
Fix  months  he  went  on  another  tear,  as  the  saying  is  out  there,  and  shot  up 
the  place.  That  seemed  to  be  the  character  throughout  that  section. 

On  the  eastern  end  we  did  not  have  so  much  trouble,  with  the  exception  that 
at  Omaha  the  character  of  the  man  that  was  first  employed  in  charge  of 
guards,  I  believe  the  company  soon  realized  what  he  was.  He  was  an  ex- 
policeman.  His  name  was  Mike  Crones,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  the  company 
guards ;  and  I  believe  he  was  finally  discharged  for  drinking.  Anyhow,  he  was 
placed  in  the  sanitarium  across  the  river,  and  the  statement  came  out  in  the 
newspapers  that  he  was  transferred  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  After  he  was  dis- 
charged, his  brother,  Fred,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  guards.  He  also  was 
discharged  by  the  company  and  was  arrested  by  the  city  police  and  fined  in 
police  court,  I  believe,  $25  and  costs,  for  accepting  money  from  the  women  of 
the  streets;  and  I  believe  he  was  promptly  discharged  by  the  company. 

Those  were  the  only  two  that  we  had  to  contend  with  on  the  eastern  end, 
to  nny  extent. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  The  documents  you  submitted,  did  they  show 
whether  or  not  your  System  Federation  met  out  there  and  attempted  to  se- 
cure conference  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  matter  before  the  strike 
took  place? 
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Mr.  GRACE.  The  correspondence  I  submitted  simply  shows  the  correspondence 
that  was  taking  place  between  officials  or  the  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  assistant  general  manager,  as  their  title  then  was,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  myself  as  representative  of  the  machinists'  organization ;  and  in  that 
correspondence  we,  as  the  machinists,  asked  for  a  joint  meeting  with  the  offi- 
cials, and  later  on  submitted  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agreement,  and  in  that 
correspondence  stated  that  the  agreement  submitted  wrould  be  practically  the 
same  as  that  that  would  be  submitted  by  all  crafts  with  the  exception  of  rule 
4,  which  was  the  definition  of  work ;  and  their  replies  thereto,  which  were  that — 
from  some  of  them — that  they  would  meet  these  craft  organizations,  but  re- 
fused to  meet  us  jointly.  And  the  matter  was  then  turned  over  to  our  grand 
lodge  officers,  and  I  presume  they  are  qualified  to  testify 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Do  you  know  about  the  number  of  men  that  were 
involved  in  this  strike  on  the  Harriman  lines?  Have  you  that  information? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  taking  the  Illinois  Central, 
as  we  figure  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  men  on  the  Illinois  Central,  I 
should  presume  that  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  to  22,000  men 
on  the  Harriman  lines. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  What  effect  has  the  strike  apparently  had  on  the 
part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  familiar  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
munities? Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Well,  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  a  number  of  smaller  points — division  points,  as  they  are  termed — there 
is  practically  no  competition  with  the  Union  Pacific,  and  practically  the  only 
industry  located  at  those  small  towns  is  the  railroad.  So,  as  a  consequence, 
when  the  men  left  their  work,  the  organizations  paying  them  what  benefits 
they  did,  certainly  had  an  effect  on  the  business  of  those  smaller  towns.  And  at 
the  inception  of  the  strike  there  were  many  complaints  made  in  the  to\vns 
in  western  Nebraska  and  there  were  newspaper  reports  of  shortage  of  coal, 
and  so  forth.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  proposition  that  the  men  did  not 
have  the  money,  and  the  majority  of  these  smaller  towns  are,  you  might  say, 
practically  dependent  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  corporation. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Commissioner  O'Connell  desires  to  ask  you  some 
questions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Grace,  as  the  result  of  the  trouble  on  the 
road  you  presented  a  request  to  the  officials  of  the  llarrimau  lines  to  meet 
your  organizations  as  a  federation? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  was  no  agreement  presented  asking  for 
changes  of  wages,  was  there,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Not  when  the  notice  was  served.  Later  on,  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30  days'  notice,  a  proposed  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Harri- 
man lines. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  original  request  was  simply  presented  asking 
them  to  meet  you  as  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  GRACE.  No;  it  was  serving  30  days'  notice  on  the  company — on  tiie  Harri- 
man lines,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Serving  a  30  days'  notice. 

Mr.  GRACE.  For  a  change  in  the  agreement. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  you  asked  that  the  company  meet  you  as  a 
committee  of  the  federation. 

Mr.  GRACE.  As  a  joint  committee. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Joint  committee? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Endeavoring  to  explain  to  them  the  time  that  had  been  wasted 
in  going  over  the  different  agreements,  and  explaining  why  such  and  such  rules 
should  be  uniform. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  presented  the  officials  with  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  then,  at  that  time,  did  you,  when  the  notice  was  given? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No,  sir.  Notice  was  given,  as  I  recollect  it,  on  the  1st  day  of 
July.  It  had  always  been  customary  on  behalf  of  myself,  as  representing  the 
machinists'  organization  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  30  days  as  required  in 
the  contracts  that  were  in  force,  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agreement 
to  the  officials  of  the  company  for  the  purpose  that  they  would  become  familiar 
with  what  our  organization  was  asking  for  and  that  no  time  be  wasted  when 
the  clay  was  set  for  conference.  As  a  general  rule,  we  always  heard  from  the 
officials  about  the  time  the  proposed  agreement  was  submitted,  setting  a  date. 
As  I  recollect  it  now,  this  proposed  agreement  was  sent  by  registered  mail  to 
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the  officials  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  Oregon  Railway 
&  Navigation  Co.  on  July  19,  1911. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  they  acknowledge  receipt  of  that? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Not  of  the  agreement.  The  reply  came  shortly  afterwards  under 
date  of  about  July  22,  probably,  or  24th  or  25th,  advising  us  that  they  would 
not  meet  us  as  a  joint  committee. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  July  25  they  notified  yon  they  would  not  moot  you 
as  a  joint  committee? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  there  any  suggestion  or  counter  proposition  to 
meet  yon  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  GRACE.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Fuller  as  I  recollect,  stated  that  they  would 
meet  the  machinists'  committee,  but  not  meet  as  a  joint  committee. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  These  two  circulars  you  have  handed  in  for  the 
record,  one  is  dated  Omaha,  August  28,  1911,  and  headed  "  The  following  from 
the  Omaha  Press,  including  report  of  meeting  of  the  Omaha  Business  Men's 
Association,  held  on  Saturday,  August  26,  is  published  for  the  information  of 
all  concerned."  This  circular  is  published  more  than  a  month  prior  to  the 
time  the  strike  occurred? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  the  other  circular  is  dated  August  28,  two 
days  later  than  the  date  of  that  meeting,  and  is  addressed  to  all  shop  em- 
ployees of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  and  is  signed  by  C.  E.  Fuller,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  One  of  those  was  issued 
by  the  business  men  of  Omaha,  and  the  other  by  the  officials  of  the  company. 
I  notice  in  looking  over  them  both  they  contain  practically*  the  same  matter. 
There  are  13  paragraphs  in  the  first  circular  by  the  business  men's  association, 
outlying  the  demands  made  by  the  men.  In  the  other  circular  the  same  mate- 
rial and  same  number  of  demands  occur,  except  there  are  13  in  this  and  12 
in  the  business  men's  association  pamphlet,  covering  exactly  the  same  language. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  these  two  circulars  seem  to  be  so  similar,  coming  from 
such  different  sources? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Well,  I  have,  only  in  a  general  way.  No  doubt  that  circular— 
that  was  sent  broadcast,  and  it  was  practically  along  the  lines  of  publicity,  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Markham's  statement,  that  also  appeared  in  the  public  press  in 
all  the  large  papers  just  at  that  time.  And  at  that  time  the  grand  lodge 
officers,  the  presidents  of  the  organizations,  and  their  representatives  were  on 
their  way  to  San  Francisco  to  meet  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  who  was  then  director 
of  maintenance  and  operation.  They  met  him  about  the  1st  of  September,  or 
somewhere  along  there,  and  those  were  sent  out  or  were  in  the  mails  while 
the  representatives  of  the  organization  were  on  the  way  to  Frisco  to  meet  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt,  as  I  recollect.  I  know  I  was  in  Frisco  when  they  were  sent  out. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  This  statement  appears  in  the  circular  issued  by 
Gen.  Manager  Fuller,  in  the  first  paragraph :  "  It  is  demanded  that  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Co.  shall  no  longer  treat  directly  with  its  own  employees*'; 
did  you  make  any  such  demand  as  that  on  the  company,  that  they  should  not 
treat  with  their  own  employees? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then,  that  is  a  misleading  statement? 

Mr.  GRACE.  I  should  judge  so.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time  in 
discussing  the  propositions  submitted,  there.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
past  in  conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  different  railroad  companies  that 
in  order  to  get  to  discuss  any  matter  that  is  proposed  it  must  be  incorporated 
in  the  proposed  agreement,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  agreement  that  is  pro- 
posed or  sent  in  to  the  officials  of  the  railroad  company  is  not  recognizable  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference  with  those  officials,  but  in  order  to  get  to 
discuss  all  matters  they  must  all  be  incorporated.  That  has  been  the  way  in 
the  past  and  probably  is  yet. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  do  not  quite  get  the  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  make.  This  statement  is  issued  to  the  shop  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  is  signed  by  the  assistant  general  manager,  Mr.  Fuller,  and  in  the  very 
first  line  it  says,  speaking  of  the  demand  that  the  men  made  upon  the  company 
by  presenting  their  agreement,  "  It  is  demanded  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  shall  no  longer  treat  directly  with  its  own  employees."  Now,  did  the  pro- 
IK)sed  agreement  you  presented,  or  any  other  demands  you  made  upon  the 
company,  contain  anything  that  would  prevent  the  company  from  dealing  with 
its  own  employees? 
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Mr.  GRACE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then,  this  first  statement  in  this  circular  issued 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No,  sir ;  I  notice  in  glancing  over  those  pamphlets  that  everything 
is  headed  as  "  demands."  There  were  no  demands. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  whether  you 
made  a  request,  or  whether  your  agreement  if  signed  as  you  had  presented*  it, 
would  have  prevented  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  from  dealing  with  its  own 
employees? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  m  negotiating  the  agreement  it  would  have 
been  negotiated  with  its  own  employees? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  they  would  have  been  dealing  with  com- 
mittees from  their  own  shops? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  if  the  agreement  had  been  signed  as  presented, 
that  would  not  have  prevented  them  from  dealing  with  their  own  employees? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  was  an  effort  made  to 
confuse  or  mislead  some  one  as  to  your  purposes  and  intentions. 

Mr.  GRACE.  These  pamphlets  were  sent  to  all  business  men  and  also  to  the 
employees  in  the  operating  department. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  I  notice  that  appears  in  the  circular  issued 
by  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Omaha,  that  you  made  a  demand  upon 
them  which  would  prevent  the  company  from  treating  with  its  own  employees ; 
as  a  representative  of  the  organization  upon  that  system,  you  were  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Harriman  lines? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  had  not  quit  or  been  discharged  when  you 
accepted  a  position  representing  the  men? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  were  simply  off  on  furlough? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir;  simply  off  on  furlough  with  transportation;  I  was 
granted  annual  transportation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  By  the  company? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  you  were  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  service 
of  the  company  at  any  time  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  you  would  not  have  lost  your  rights  in  any 
way  by  being  out  of  the  service? 

Mr.  GRACE.  I  presume  not. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  So  you  were  considered  nn  employee  of  the  Ilarri- 
man  lines  when  you  were  negotiating  for  the  men? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  applied  to  all  of  the  other  representatives 
of  the  other  organizations? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  applied  to  the  transportation  men  in  the  sumo 
way? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes,  sir ;  all  general  chairmen  practically. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  interpretation  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  put  upon  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganizations who  are  employed  by  their  men  to  represent  them? 

Mr.  GRACE.  The  general  interpretation — it  seems,  after  the  amendment,  I 
believe  in  1907  the  antipass  law  was  amended,  the  Hepburn  Act — there  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  and  as  I  had  been  general  chairman  of  the 
machinists  on  the  Union  Pacific,  there  was  a  question  about  granting  the 
transportation,  notwithstanding  that  in  our  contract  with  the  company — our 
understanding — it  stated  I  was  an  employee  of  the  company,  and  ye£,  in  en- 
deavoring to  straighten  that  idea  out,  I  was  compelled  to  return  to  work, 
and  I  appeared  on  three  pay  rolls  I  think,  or  something  like  that,  in  the  year 
1907  or  1908.  And  I  worked  a  short  period  in  each  month  and  was  then 
granted  further  leave  of  absence  and  resumed  my  old  position;  but  the  general 
interpretation  placed  on  the  granting  of  such  transportation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  that  they  have  been  considered  employees  of 
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the  company  and  are  entitled  to  transportation  for  themselves  and  for  their 
families. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Does  that  agreement  contemplate  the  unionizing 
of  the  shops? 

Mr.  GRACE.  I  do  not  recall  just  now  the  different  articles  in  the  agreement. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  spoke  of  attending  a  conference  in  New  York 
several  years  prior  to  the  present  strike  in  the  matter  of  adjustment  of  a 
former  strike  occurring  on  the  Union  Pacific  road? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  At  which  conference,  which  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Harrirnan — E.  H.  Harriman — then  president  of  the  road,  and  of  meet- 
ing him  later  at  two  or  three  points  on  the  Union  Pacific  road,  his  general 
suggestion  that  the  men  get  together  so  that  they  might  deal  in  the  larger 
unit  as  they  had  formerly  done.  Do  you  recall  at  that  conference  in  New 
York  Mr.  Harriman's  suggesting  it  would  be  better  if  the  men  should  select 
some  representative  to  represent  them  all  so  that  an  adjustment  could  be  made 
for  a  long  period  of  time  for  the  affairs,  so  there  would  not  be  any  possibility 
of  strikes  for  at  least  a  year  that  might  be  handled  by  several  men  repre- 
senting all  the  employees  in  the  shops? 

Mr.  GRACE.  He  made  a  suggestion  along  those  lines  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment, as  I  recall  now,  that  that  was  the  first  labor  trouble  that  he  had  been 
mixed  up  in  or  interested  in,  and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  it  would  be  the 
last.  At  that  time,  if  you  recall,  he  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  compound  engines,  and  so  forth,  and  went  on  about  merits  of  such  engines. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Grace,  at  the  time  this  circular  referred  to  by 
Commissioner  O'Connell,  issued  by  Mr.  Fuller,  you  say  the  matter  was  out  of 
your  hands.  I  understood  you  it  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  officers 
and  they  were  on  their  way  to  Frisco  to  meet  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  at  that  time? 

Mr.  GRACE.  The  general  officers  were  on  their  way  to  San  Francisco  and 
I  had  been  instructed  to  be  there  with  them. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  this  entire  matter  had  been  turned  over  to 
them? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  For  adjustment? 

Mr.  GRACE.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  lodge  officers. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  So  that  Mr.  Fuller's  circular  was  correct  in  the 
statement  made  in  that  paragraph  that  the  matter  was  being  handled  by  other 
than  employees  of  the  system? 

Mr.  GRACE.  No.  I  wrould  like  to  take  exception  to  that  statement.  It  was 
being  handled,  temporarily,  by  the  international  officers  of  the  organization- 
hut  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  two  parties  together.  It  was  not 
for  discussion  of  the  contents  of  the  proposed  agreement  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Oh,  I  misunderstood  your  former  testimony  on  that 
to  that  effect.  You  had  turned  that  matter  over  to  the  grand  officers? 

Mr.  GRACE.  In  turning  the  matter  over  to  the  grand  lodge  officers,  that  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  conference. 

I  might  explain  a  little  further,  that  as  the  Harriman  lines  were  constituted 
at  that  time  it  seemed — the  statement  has  been  made  they  were  something  like 
scrambled  eggs — they  were  divided  and  subdivided  into  so  many  different 
sections.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  some  of  the  higher  officials 
with  authority  who  could  deal  for  all  of  them.  That  was  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  matter  over  to  the  grand  lodge  officers.  It  was  not  really  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  employees  after  the  conference  was  secured. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  You  mentioned  that  at  Omaha  Mr.  Harriman 
stopped  and  you  had  a  consultation  with  him  in  the  car.  I  wish  you  would 
state  so  that  we  may  get  it  in  the  record  who  was  with  you  representing  the 
men  and  who  was  there  with  Mr.  Harriman  representing  the  company,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  recall;  you  may  not  remember  everyone,  but  you  certainly  can  re- 
member part  of  them. 

Mr.  GKACE.  Well,  present  with  Mr.  Harriman  was  Mr.  W.  R.  McKeen,  jr., 
superintendent  of  motive  power.  With  the  committee  of  machinists  was  George 
W.  Smith,  who  is  living  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  at  the  present  time;  a  ma- 
chinist by  the  name  of  A.  S.  Mildred,  who  is  dead,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  ami 
myself. 
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There  was  a  committee  of  three  in  the  Omaha  conference.  There  was  a 
committee  of  three  in  the  conference  at  Cheyenne.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of 
those  if  you  want  them.  I  have  them. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  If  you  can  name  them,  name  them  also. 

Mr.  GRACE.  At  Cheyenne,  Mr.  William  Nylantl  was  representing  the  company 
along  with  Mr.  Harriman. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  GRACE.  Master  mechanic;  G.  H.  Tomlinson,  George  Harris,  WT.  R.  Junk 
was,  I  think — I  don't  remember  the  machinists'  committee.  I  wouldn't  be  posi- 
tive about  Junk. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNOX.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Grace,  unless  you  desire  to  submit 
any  further  statement. 

Mr.  GRACE.  No;  there  is  nothing;  matters  then  being  left  in  hands  of 
grand  lodge  officials  for  future  action. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  You  will  be  excused,  then. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOHN  G.   TAYLOE. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Give  the  stenographer  your  name,  for  fear  we  did 
not  call  it  right. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  John  G.  Taylor;  residence,  Oakland,  Cal.  Entered  the  service 
of  the  Wabusk  as  machinist  apprentice  in  1888  in  Springfield,  111.  I  have 
worked  almost  continuously  since  that  time  on  western  railroads,  among  them 
the  various  Harriman  lines.  I  was  elected  business  agent  of  the  machinists 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  &  Atlantic  system,  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  systems  in  May,  1909. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Did  you  make  any  special  investigation  of  the 
conditions  on  these  lines? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  did. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Just  tell  us  as  briefly  as  you  can  and  cover  the 
subject — what  you  found  to  be  the  conditions. 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  I  should  like 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON  (interrupting).  Talk  as  loud  as  you  can.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  use  your  lungs. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  haven't  got  much.  I  caught  a  cold  since  I  landed  in  the 
Windy  City. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very,  very  brief  statement  as  to  the  causes  that 
led  up  to  the  formation  of  the  System  Federation  on  those  lines  in  my 
territory. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  All  right. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  story  told  by  Mr.  Grace  is  generally  accepted  in  all  that 
territory  which  covers  roughly  about  10,000  miles  and  about  10,500  shop  men. 
It  is  accepted,  and  so  is  the  statement  Mr.  Harriman  made  that  he  hoped  at 
some  time  the  representatives  of  all  the  men  would  deal  with  all  lines.  It 
was  generally  accepted  as  true. 

Another  statement  made  to  the  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  boiler  makers' 
representatives  at  different  times  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Small,  at  that  time  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  both  of  its  systems, 
now  retired,  that  he  hoped  at  some  time  or  other  the  men  would  all  come  at 
once  and  they  would  not  spend  the  whole  year  taking  up  his  time  and  others 
also. 

The  schedule  generally,  the  district  that  I  represented  and  of  which  Mr. 
Grace  and  myself  were  the  business  agents,  was  combined  in  one,  the  first 
to  combine  along  that  line.  If  I  remember  correctly,  district  11,  machinists, 
that  is  the  Harriman  lines,  held  its  first  real  session  in  1907,  or  along  about 
that  time. 

Schedules  were  drawn  up  separately.  And  in  1907  the  machinists  of  the 
Pacific  system — I  want  to  make  a  slight  digression,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Pacific  systems  comprise  those  lines  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  Los  Angeles 
and  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden ;  the  Atlantic  system,  as  it  is  generally 
known,  comprises  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  and  some  subordinate  lines ;  the  T.  &.  N.  O., 
tlie  M.  L.  &  T.,  and  the  L.  &  W.  railway. 

The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  comprises  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  proper, 
the  Houston,  East  &  West  Texas  Kail  ways,  and  all  of  these  railways  have? 
within  them  more  corporations,  about  25  or  30. 

On  neither  of  the  systems  under  my  jurisdiction,  I  mean  on  all  the  systems 
the  machinists  having  schedules,  all  of  them  combined  in  one  district,  the  boiler 
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makers  also,  and  later  I  believe  the  blacksmiths  and  the  slither  metal  men  had 
none  on  any  of  the  systems  that  I  know  of  unless  it  was  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central. 

The  carmen  had  no  schedule  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  proper  or  the  Pacific* 
system.  They  had  a  very  fair  schedule  on  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central. 

The  main  causes — that  is,  the  mental  attitude  of  the  men,  and  I  believe  I 
am  as  familiar  with  that  as  any  man  can  possibly  be,  having  been  up  and 
down  those  lines  for  the  past  six  years  and  personally  acquainted  with  all 
of  the  men  at  some  time  or  other — the  schedule  of  the  machinists  generally  upon 
the  Pacific  system  was  considered  fair  except  so  far  as  the  seniority  clause 
was  concerned — that  is,  its  rate  of  pay  was  good — the  schedule  upon  which  the 
Atlantic  system,  the  H.  &  T.  C.  was  considered  good  so  far  as  shop  condi- 
tions— I  believe  a  little  above  the  average — but  the  rate  of  pay  was  8  to  4 
cents  below  the  rate  of  pay  in  that  territory. 

In  1909  we  began  a  conference  wTith  the  officials;  that  is,  the  motive  power 
officials  on  the  Atlantic  system,  and  the  H.  &  T.  C.  That  extended  along  from 
the  fall  of  1909  until  along  in  April,  1910,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  the 
machinists  got  a  3-cent  raise,  and  I  believe  the  boiler  makers  at  that  time  also 
had  a  change. 

That  left  three  points,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  Algiers,  all  intermediate 
points  between  Ennis,  Tex.,  1£  cents  behind  the  rate  of  pay,  for  my  craft  to 
that  of  competing  territory.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  sat  in  the  same  local 
in  Houston  and  San  Antonio  and  Algiers  from  their  railways  like  the  I.  &  G.  N. 
and  the  T.  P.  were  getting  42  cents  an  hour,  and  my  men  were  getting  37  or  37$, 
something  like  that. 

In  1910  we  gained  3  cents,  leaving  us  a  cent  and  a  half  behind  at  that  time. 

The  machinists  on  the  Pacific  system  were  held  what  to  our  law  was  an 
illegal  convention.  We  never  called  it  as  such,  because  there  was  going  to  be 
some  more  consideration  upon  the  seniority  clause  in  the— and  absolute  viola- 
tion of  the  seniority  clause  and  the  hospital  question  and  the  spotter  system. 

The  seniority  clause — I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  commission  with  any 
great  story  of  it,  but  simply  tell  one  story  or  perhaps  two  that  illustrates  on  the 
Pacific  system. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  Atlantic  system  that  we  never  had  any  trouble  along 
that  line  outside  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central. 

I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  for  using  a  personal  reference,  because  I  can  tell 
my  own  story  best.  I  went  to  work  in  the  Oakland  shop,  and  I  have  been 
working  with  the  Southern  Pacific  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  fall  of 
1907,  and  I  want  to  show  conditions. 

I  did  not  go  into  Oakland  to  go  to  work  there.  The  master  mechanic  and  the 
general  foreman  and  the  gang  boss  under  whom  I  worked  were  men  whom  I 
had  worked  many  times,  and  in  the  language  of  the  street  were  partners 
of  mine.  They  asked  me  to  go  to  work.  That  was  the  time  the  Pacific  system 
jrot  the  3-cent  raise  over  and  above  all  the  other  Harriman — I  mean  the  ma- 
chinists on  the  Pacific  system,  which  afterward  caused  a  good  bit  of  trouble. 
I  think  I  had  been  in  the  service  at  that  time  about  six  or  seven  wreeks  when 
there  came  a  lay  off  and  two  men  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
for  a  long  time,  named  Dwelley  and  Fredericks,  men  who  were  counted  ex- 
traordinarily first-class  mechanics,  were  laid  off.  It  was  common  report  among 
the  men  they  had  had  got  in  bad  with  a  particular  spotter.  At  any  rate  I  was 
kept.  I  was  not  laid  off.  After  a  good  bit  of  trouble  of  our  shop  committee 
Dweily  and  Fredericks  and  some  others  were  reinstated. 

Again,  in  1908,  in  the  same  shop,  as  was  general  all  over  the  system,  there 
was  a  heavy  reduction  made,  I  think  only  in  our  shop,  about  19  of  our  craft  were 
kept  in  the  roundhouse. 

I  went  to  work  for  the  Dn  Pont  Powder  Co.  at  Paola ;  had  a  good  situation. 
The  gang  boss  came  to  me  one  night  when  I  came  into  Oakland  from  Paola — 
Paola  is  a  short  distance  out  of  Oakland — and  said  for  me  to  go  to  work. 
I  refused,  because  I  knew  that  men  who  had  antedated  me  in  seniority — 
some  of  them  30  years — were  still  out.  But  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  weeks 
before  I  really  did  go  in,  because  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  were  men 
that  never  could  go  back  to  their  jobs.  A  man  that  took  my  place — I  went 
to  work  in  the  West  Oakland  shops.  In  the  lodge  room  afterwards;  that  is, 
in  my  own  union,  the  talk  came  up  that  the  most  outrageous  thing  that  had 
ever  happened,  because  we  were  hired  with  this  understanding  that  the  senior- 
ity right,  so  far  as  transportation  and  pensions  were  concerned,  they  still 
had.  But  no  other  seniority  rights  did  they  have.  In  simple  language  I 
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am  giving  it  now,  not  absolutely,  but  as  near  us  I  can  recall,  tbat  I  was  a 
boomer,  counted  as  a  boomer  in  tbe  shop,  bad  only  been  there  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  months  all  told,  and  was  antedated  in  seniority  by  about  100  or  109 
men  who  had  been  there  30  or  40  years.  That  was  all  over  the  Pacific  system. 

In  1909  I  was  elected  business  agent  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  We  had 
some  six  or  seven  business  agents  and  none  of  us  were  ever  recognized  as 
chairman.  I  think  I  was  recognized  longer  than  anybody  else,  70  days,  and 
we  had  some  general  correspondence  over  that. 

On  the  spotter  system  it  is  so  bad  in  California  that  at  the  last  legislature, 
that  is  the  one  preceding  the  present  one,  the  transportation  organizations, 
backed  up  by  all  the  other  labor  unions  of  California,  brought  in  an  anti- 
spotter  bill.  It  failed  of  passing.  The  present  legislature  has  an  antispotter 
bill  that  when  I  left  there  had  been  so  amended  that  it  was  practically  worth- 
less. Its  history  right  now  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
But  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  minds  of  the  employees  was  bad. 

For  instance,  I  have  had  my  union  built  up  only  to  have  it  torn  down.  I 
will  tell  that  further  story  where  the  spotter  seniority  business  did  come  up 
and  that  will  end  it. 

In  this  convention  which  the  machinists  held,  and  which  I  spoke  of  as  be- 
ing practically  illegal  according  to  our  district  law  at  Rosevale,  the  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Beck — Kosevale  is  what  is  called  a  boomer  town,  one 
that  comes  and  goes  all  the  time.  I  had  rebuilt  that  lodge;  I  don't  know 
how  many  times  it  was  torn  to  pieces.  I  do  not  know  what  caused  it,  but 
something  did.  During  the  heart  of  the  fruit  rush  when — and  this  is  a 
mountain  roundhouse,  Ilosevale  is — when  they  needed  everything  that  would 
turn  a  wheel,  right  after  this  convention,  we  had  no  conference,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  refused  a  conference,  as  did  the  boiler  makers  and  tinners.  And  on 
further  evidence,  I  think  I  can  not  give  it  absolutely,  but  in  a  general  way, 
notice  was  posted  at  3  o'clock  that  they  would  go  on  48  hours  a  week.  I 
believe  in  15  or  20  minutes  thereafter  that  they  would  go  on  40  hours  a  week. 
Then  28  men  were  laid  off.  That  was  the  seniority  effect.  The  rest  of  thorn 
wrere  hired  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Beck  was  never. 

When  the  tinners  asked  for  a  conference  in  1909  I  think  they  were  refused ; 
had  a  strike,  and  lost. 

In  1910  the  machinists  on  the  Pacific  system  asked  for  a  conference,  and  they 
got  none. 

The  boiler  makers  asked  for  the  same  thing. 

And  the  demand  for  a  system  federation  became  general.  The  carmen  never 
did  have  the  schedule  on  the  Pacific  system.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Markham 
stated  that  they  did  not  believe  that  they  would  ever  strike.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  in  my  talk  with  our  men  our  men  never  believed  we  would  have  to 
strike  we  never  believed  that  to  the  last  hour,  we  never  believed  it. 

Three  or  four  months  elapsed  during  the  strike  before  the  men  believed 
that  they  were  up  against  a  hard  fight,  because  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Small 
to  the  boiler  makers,  to  the  blacksmiths,  to  the  machinists,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  it  is  ordinary  human  nature.  Mr.  Small  always  had  the  best  reputa- 
tion among  the  men  as  a  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  than  all 
the  other  railroads  I  ever  worked  on,  and  the  faith  of  the  men  was  then 
and  is  now  absolutely  in  him.  They  also  had  faith  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Harriman. 

After  this  strike  took  place  the  effect  of  the  spotter  system  was  very  ap- 
parent to  some  of  our  organizations. 

At  one  of  our  particular  points,  I  would  like  to  mention  Sacramento,  the 
boiler  makers  are  said  to  be  100  per  cent  strong.  Their  organization  was 
crushed  like  a  shell  within  three  months  after  it  began.  The  foreman  out 
there  was  a  notorious  money  lender  and  a  very  wealthy  man,  said  to  be.  I 
do  not  know  him.  In  the  language  of  the  streets,  as  we  say,  he  had  his  lingers 
in  most  all  the  boiler  makers  in  that  union;  that  is,  he  had  loaned  them  money 
to  build  houses  and  things  like  that. 

I  have  made  a  general  investigation  of  the  effects,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  commission  very  much,  but  I  believe  I  could  give  it. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Will  you  tell  us,  before  you  leave  that  question, 
who  were  the  spotters,  the  machinists,  or  blacksmiths,  or  the  men  employed 
in  some  other  capacity:  do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  is  a  general  question  that  can  not  be  absolutely  proven,  only 
here  and  there,  and  then  only  by  inference.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  organizing  the.  men  of  iny  own  craft,  and  I  might  say  this,  as  an 
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opinion,  tliat  they  generally  work  in  trios — some  of  them  I  have  in  mind  that 
{  thought  were  spotters,  who  are  no\v  in  the  employ  of  the  company  as  strike 
breakers.  One  is  running  a  detective  agency  of  his  own  at  Sacramento ;  one  of 
them  in  Portland,  Oreg..  was  u  leader  of  our  picket  lines,  we  happened  to  catch 
him  with  the  goods  on  him.  And  their  general  idea  was  to — knowing  the 
ordinary  nature  of  the  male  sex,  and  that  men  follow  leaders,  for  instance, 
now,  in  the  lodge  room — I  say  they  would  work  in  trios  and  as  against  each 
other,  Jew  against  Gentile  or  Greek  against  barbarian;  they  would  do  it.  Then 
there  was  another  fellow  who  was  a  genuine  good  fellow,  he  never  took  any  of 
our  money  himself,  but  he  always  wanted  to  spend  it  on  smokers  and  little  ex- 
cursions. And  then  there  was  another  fellow,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
English  language  to  describe  him  exactly.  He  was  a  good  fellow,  but  whenever 
anyone  spoke  of  any  movement  he  would  point  out  the  dangers  in  it;  he  was  a 
'  discourager."  The  man  on  the  picket  line  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  turned  in  regular 
rei>orts ;  he  was  also  on  our  executive  committee ;  that  was  after  the  strike.  I 
will  state,  Mr.  Lennon,  that  it  is  a  generally  recognized  thing  in  California,  at 
any  rate,  and  I  believe  in  Arizona,  because  I  think  both  States  have  had  up 
antispotter  bills;  the  present  antispotter  bill  is  in  the  legislature  of  California 
at  this  time. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Do  you  want  to  tell  anything  more,  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  TAYLOE.  There  is  so  much  of  it,  still,  I  believe  I  am  willing  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  commission,  and  think  I  can  get  through  with  it  in  20  minutes. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Is  it  a  wrritten  document? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Possibly  you  can  put  that  in  evidence;  can  you  tell 
us  some  specific  things  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  men  that  went  on  strike? 
Are  they  in  the  same  neighborhood,  or,  like  on  the  Illinois  Central,  scattered  all 
over  the  country? 

Mr.  TAYIX>B.  Scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Acting  Chairman  LKNNON.  And  have  not  remained  at  the  place  where  they 
were  when  the  strike  took  place? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  In  our  country  there  are  places  wrhere  it  is  absolutely  desert 
territory  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  shop,  and  at  some  of  those  places  there 
are  none,  but  in  the  larger  towns  they  have  not  scattered  quite  so  much,  in  such 
towns  as  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  so  forth. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  If  you  want  to  submit  some  parts  of  that,  or  wrant 
to  read  them,  why,  they  will  be  heard  all  right. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  just  going  to  submit  a  summary,  just  about  a  page  and  a 
quarter. 

"  Forty-four  points  were  investigated.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men  came  out  on  strike.  A  number  probably  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
this  trouble  were  laid  off  or  quit  just  prior  to  the  strike.  About  16  division 
points  were  not  investigated.  These  employed  from  2  to  6  men.  I  believe  that 
with  one  exception  all  of  them  struck.  Their  particular  story  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  the  time  given  to  me." 

I  will  state  that  this  is  a  report  to  your  department,  and  the  matter  will  be 
submitted  entirely — the  entire  matter  will  be  submitted.  [Reads:] 

"  On  matters  relating  to  the  first  question ;  the  territory  given  to  me  is 
mainly  desert,  or  at  least  not  thickly  populated.  Small  portions  of  it  are  agri- 
cultural, and  but  four  towns,  namely,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Portland,  contain  factories  of  any  size  whatever.  Most  of  the  cities  have  prac- 
tically no  industries  but  the  railroad  shops. 

"  On  the  second  question,  I  have  14  cases  of  men  with  criminal  records — 
speaking  of  the  strike  breakers  who  wrere  caught — for  whom  there  were  war- 
rants and  whom  were  caught.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one  cases  of  arrests  for 
various  misdemeanors  that  came  directly  under  the  notice  of  the  strikers.  In 
only  one  city  could  I  get  information  from  police-court  officers,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  my  estimate  is  conservative  to  the  last  degree.  There  are  5  cases  of  scabs 
taking  the  bankruptcy  act,  and  495  cases  of  garnishee.  This  information  also  is 
given  by  strikers;  and  I  am  sure  is  exceedingly  conservative.  The  general  an- 
swer given  to  this  question  was  about  the  excessive  number  that  beat  their 
bills,  but  as  to  whether  many  had  been  garnisheed  or  not,  strikers  appear  to 
have  little  knowledge  or  care. 

"  One  hundred  and  eighty  children  were  taken  from  school.  On  this  question 
strikers  generally  deliberately  lie,  undoubtedly  from  a  sense  of  pride.  The  time 
limit  given  me  would  not  justify  niy  calling  on  school  superintendents,  and  in 
many  cases  they  were  out  of  town,  it  being  the  summer  vacation.  The  number 
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given  does  riot  include  those  taken  put  temporarily  because  of  the  removal  of 
their  parents  to  other  towns.  If  this  number  were  counted  it  would  undoubt- 
edly rim  past  the  thousand  mark. 

"The  fourth  question  shows  that  3,009  families  were  forced  to  break  up 
their  homes.  All  of  these  can  be  easily  verified.  I  have  no  record  from  Star- 
buck,  a  large  shop,  and  the  numerous  places  mentioned  previously,  which  would 
undoubtedly  add  at  least  50  cases  to  this  number. 

"  On  the  fifth  proposition  553  strikers  were  arrested,  none  of  them  for  crime ; 
there  were  but  20  cases  of  fines  and  all  the  rest  were  released.  Each  case  was 
for  fighting,  and  the  highest  fine — that  of  O.  L.  Davis  at  San  Jose,  Cal. — was 
undoubtedly  unjust" 

In  this  case  the  charge  was  that  a  strike  breaker  had  been  beaten  up,  and  the 
witnesses  to  that  said  that  Davis,  being  an  unmarried  man,  took  the  blame  off 
of  the  shoulders  of  a  married  man  who  had  actually  beaten  up  the  strike 
breaker.  The  man  who  did  that  was  a  trouble  maker  and  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  only  two  weeks  longer,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"  Questions  6  and  7  can  not  be  totalized.  They  apply  to  each  particular 
locality  and  are  so  given. 

"  Question  8 :  One  hundred  and  four  children  were  put  to  work  and  383  wives 
went  to  work.  This  number,  I  believe,  falls  ridiculously  short  .of  the  real 
number,  so  far  as  the  labor  of  wives  and  children  is  concerned.  I  am  positive 
that  some  of  the  strikers  lied  to  me,  because  I  talked  to  the  wives  of  men 
whom  I  knew  had  been  at  work  and  these  men  afterwards  denied. 

"  There  were  57  deaths,  4  suicides,  4  insane,  4  murders,  and  the  loss  of  10 
homes  are  credited  to  the  strike.  The  latter  case  I  am  sure  is  also  short  of 
the  real  number." 

There  is  also  the  statement  of  a  case  I  would  like  to  read,  just  extracts  from 
the  investigation  made  at  Bakersfield  and  Mojave. 

"  During  October,  1911,  three  gunmen  made  an  assault  on  two  pickets,  one 
picket  was  badly  wounded.  Shooting  up  the  yards  and  the  town  by  gunmen 
was  a  nightly  occurrence  for  four  months. 

"  During  the  evening  of  November  25,  1911,  Railroad  Policeman  Oyster  began 
beating  Picket  Reinhardt  with  his  club.  Reinhardt  ran  and  hid  in  the  rear 
of  the  Leader  saloon.  A  small  fight  occurred  on  the  street  during  the  beating 
of  Reinhardt.  Policeman  Oyster  and  four  gunmen  followed  Reinhardt  into  the 
saloon,  Gunmen  Hardwick  and  Perry  carrying  guns  in  their  hands.  A  small 
crowd  followed  them  in.  Perry  and  Hardwick  began  using  clubs  on  the  crowd 
indiscriminately.  J.  S.  Coldereau,  a  striker,  was  at  the  bar  before  the  fight 
began.  Perry  began  shooting  at  Coldereau,  hitting  him  five  times,  the  last 
shot  being  fired  into  Coldereau's  head  as  he  lay  dying  on  the  floor,  Perry  re- 
marking at  the  time,  *Take  that,  you  s of  a  b ;  I  guess  that  will  quiet 

you."  Perry  was  arrested  and  charged  with  murder.  Citizens  of  Bakersfield 
openly  charged  that  Reinhardt,  the  principal  witness,  was  paid  by  the  S.  P.  Co. 
to  leave  the  country.  The  district  attorney,  Mr.  Irwin,  was  charged  by  the 
strikers  of  being  an  *  S.  P.  man.'  and  finally  juggled  the  case  out  of  court. 
Perry's  case  was  called  this  summer,  but  was  dismissed  because  Reinhardt, 
the  principal  witness  could  not  be  located. 

"  Reinhardt  had  been  charged  with  resisting  an  officer.  Bail  was  furnished 
by  the  treasurers  of  the  different  unions.  When  the  treasurers  of  these  unions 
saw  how  flagrant  the  case  was,  they  demanded  the  return  of  the  bail  money 
after  Reinhardt  had  left  town,  and  the  authorities,  afraid  to  refuse,  gave  it 
to  them. 

"  The  whole  affair  is  such  a  shameful  travesty  on  justice  that  the  authorities 
of  California  should  investigate,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  make  Kern  County 
comply  with  law  and  order,  then  the  United  States  Government  should  take 
a  hand." 

I  will  read  a  part  of  the  record  at  Mojave : 

"About  January  25,  1912,  Ed  Lafevre,  a  striking  oar  inspector,  was  shot  and 
killed,  supposedly  by  an  Indian  mixed  breed  named  Smith.  On  this  occasion 
five  or  six  gunmen  were  outside  of  the  Owl  saloon,  and  one  shot  as  Lefevre 
came  out  of  the  door.  Several  of  the  guards  were  arrested,  but  no  real 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  apprehend  the  murderer.  Three  of  the  gun- 
men who  made  this  assault  were  given  30,  60,  and  90  days,  respectively,  as 
being  accessories.  Smith  left  Mojave  about  11  o'clock  that  night  and  is  still  at 
large.  The  guards  made  criminal  assaults  at  the  same  time  on  Ernest  Mayne, 
a  companion  of  Lafevre." 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Taylor? 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  investigation  in  its  entirety,  at  all  the  local  points,  is  in 
tins  and  it  will  be  given  to  the  commission. 

(The  paper  so  referred  to  appears  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "Taylor 
Exhibit.") 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Mr.  Taylor,  it  has  been  requested  to  ask  you  a 
couple  of  questions.  Who  were  the  witnesses  that  were  paid  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  leave  town? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Reinhardt;  that  is  the  general  charge  that  was  then  in  the 
newspapers  in  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Your  information  is  of  a  general  character  and  not 
specific  and  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  As  I  stated  in  my  statement,  it  was  of  a  general  character.  I 
would  like  to  add,  that  as  to  the  return  of  the  bail  money,  that  is  absolutely 
illegal ;  the  bail  money  furnished  by  the  treasurers  of  the  unions  was  returned 
to  the  unions  even  after  Reinhardt  had  left  town. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  You  will  be  excused,  Mr.  Taylor. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  W.  KLINE. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  State  your  name  and  business,  please. 

Mr.  KLINE.  I  am  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths 
and  Helpers. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Will  you  state  your  experience  and  the  experience 
of  your  organization  doing  business  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and 
Harriman  lines,  if  that  is  also  covered  by  your  experience,  prior  to  the  strike, 
as  to  making  agreements  with  them ;  and  a  brief  story  of  the  experience  of  your 
organization  doing  business  with  these  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  KLINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  a  series  of 
conferences  and  dates  that  I  can  not  well  keep  in  my  mind,  which  will  only- 
take  about  10  or  15  minutes. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  KLINE.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  statement  contained  in  the  circular 
written  by  Mr.  Fuller  and  quoted  by  Commissioner  O'Connell — that  the  men 
were  demanding  that  others  would  confer  with  the  company  hereafter  instead 
of  the  employees — that  in  following  my  statement  here  you  will  see  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  [Reading:] 

"A     STATEMENT     BY     J.     W.     KLINE,     GENERAL     PRESIDENT     OF     THE     INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD     OF     BLACKSMITHS     AND     HELPERS. 

"  On  June  11,  1910,  we  signed  our  last  agreement  with  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  In  negotiating  that  agreement  our  organization  was  represented  by 
19  delegates,  and  the  contract  was  signed  by  a  subcommittee  of  5  with  myself. 
The  increase  in  rates  for  our  organization  at  that  time  would  possibly  average 
about  1*  i>er  cent.  At  some  points  we  received  2  cents.  At  other  points  1  and 
1*  cents.  About  a  maximum  of  400  men  involved  would  mean  about  $6  an 
hour,  and,  if  working  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  would  amount  to  $48  a  day 
advance  for  the  blacksmith  department  over  the  Illinois  Central  system  and 
their  allied  lines.  Some  of  the  other  crafts  did  not  fare  as  well,  and  some 
possibly  a  little  better  than  we  did.  It  cost  us  $114  a  day  in  negotiating  this 
contract,  for  getting  the  advance  of  $50  a  day.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
actual  conferences  and  the  days  with  the  company  officials,  and  not  days  put 
in  with  our  own  committees  arranging  our  contract  for  presentation  to  the 
company.  Sometimes  our  committees  were  sent  home  for  a  week,  as  the  case 
may  have  been,  and  at  other  times  the  company  would  meet  other  committees, 
and  keep  one  set  of  committees  waiting. 

"  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  very  expensive  way  of  doing  business.  For 
some  time  our  men,  as  well  as  the  other  crafts,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  long- 
drawn-out  conferences,  and  decided  that  a  joint  committee  with  less  committee- 
men  from  each  craft  could  accomplish  the  same  purpose  in  possibly  less  time, 
and  a  great  deal  less  expensive. 

"  The  committees  were  called  together  in  Memphis  in  May,  1911,  to  form  a 
federation,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  economy  as  well  as  harmony.  This 
was  followed  in  June  of  the  same  year  by  the  Harriman  line  employees. 
These  federations  received  the  sanction  of  the  general  officers  of  the  different 
organizations  involved.  I,  as  a  general  officer,  approved  the  Illinois  Central 
contract  of  1910,  and  signed  it  with  Mr.  Barnum,  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power. 
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"  Rule  21  reads  as  follows : 

"  '  The  rules  and  rates  as  shown  herein  to  become  effective  June  1,  1910,  and 
remain  in  force  until  June  1,  1911,  and  thereafter,  provided  that  after  the  first 
year  changes  may  he  agreed  upon  hy  either  party  giving  30  days'  notice  to  the 
other  of  changes  desired  for  conference. 
"  'Accepted  June  30,  1910. 

"'M.   K.   BABNUM, 
" '  General  Supt.  of  Motive  Fower. 
"'J.   W.   KLINE. 
"'S.  J.  OSTEN. 
"  '  J.  L.  EDWARDS. 
"'Teos.   YATES. 
"'Bow.    KING. 
"  *  COENELIUS  CASEY.' 

"  You  will  note  that  after  the  first  year  30  days'  notice  Is  to  be  given  hy 
either  party  desiring  changes.  Our  craft  desired  to  change,  and  that  confer- 
ence or  federation  organized,  with  the  sanction  of  the  general  executives,  elected 
a  committee  to  notify  the  company  of  these  changes.  In  other  words,  they 
were  the  authorized  agents  of  their  organizations  to  notify  the  company  of 
these  changes.  I,  as  a  general  officer,  was  not  notified  by  the  Illinois  Central 
officials  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  this  procedure  until  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  M.  K.  Barnum,  August  25,  1911,  in  which  he  called  my  attention  to 
that  clause  in  our  contract. 

"All  of  the  correspondence  and  statements  made  at  this  hearing  to  iny  mind 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  strengthening  of  our  separate  crafts  by  federation  is 
necessary  to  cope  with  a  much  stronger  federation  or  combination. 

"  The  offensive  tactics  of  the  railroad  officials  preceding  a  change  of  policy 
is  usually  worked  out  through  their  subordinate  officials  down  to  local  fore- 
men, and  as  a  rule,  if  the  unions  are  strong,  these  tactics  are  in  the  form  of 
discriminations  in  the  way  of  changing  work  on  the  men,  showing  personal 
preferences,  breaking  into  the  seniority  rights,  injecting  personalities  and  in 
many  other  ways,  which  naturally  create  an  unsettled  feeling  and  discontent, 
breaking  up  the  harmony  of  the  shop,  and  in  many  instances  making  enemies 
among  the  men,  causing  such  friction  that  many  times  we  have  what  is  known 
as  the  union  men  and  the  company  men.  After  the  strength  of  the  union  is 
broken  our  contracts  can  be  violated  without  much  fear.  Shop  committees  are 
powerless  on  account  of  the  division  among  the  men  in  the  shops.  This  was 
the  policy  of  the  Union  Pacific  officials  in  1902  before  they  introduced  the 
premium  system,  which  drove  their  employees  out  on  strike  in  1903  and 
1904,  in  which  I  was  involved,  and  some  of  the  I.  C.  officials  at  present  are 
from  that  system,  and  had  started  the  same  time  study  that  the  U.  P.  started. 

"  The  general  officers  were  thoroughly  convinced  some  months  before  the 
present  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  that  the  new  management  was  going  to 
introduce  a  different  system  of  working  in  their  shops.  Complaints  of  a  general 
nature  came  to  my  office  from  different  points  on  the  Illinois  Central  of  an  un- 
rest among  the  men,  they  stating  that  the  management  seemed  to  be  .taking  ad- 
vantage of  them  in  various  ways  where  they  could  do  so  without  an  open  and 
glaring  violation  of  the  contract.  Finally,  I  began  to  receive  letters  asking  my 
advice  relative  to  filling  out  time-study  cards,  which  the  officials  had  insisted  on 
them  filling  out.  As  time  went  by  the  feeling  against  this  card  system  became 
more  intense,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  company's 
officials.  These  protests  came  from  various  points,  and  one  point  in  particular 
was  Freeport,  111.,  where  I  prevented  a  walkout  by  taking  the  matter  up  with 
Mr.  Barnum,  who  stated  that  he  would  not  insist,  and  that  the  men  were  unduly 
alarmed.  This  included,  I  believe,  all  the  metal  crafts. 

"A  general  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  was  now  prevalent,  and  the  em- 
ployees had  about  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  protect  what  they  already 
had,  and  to  carry  on  their  future  negotiations,  was  to  federate  the  crafts, 
which  was  done  in  Memphis  in  May,  1911.  This  same  course  was  pursued  on 
the  Harriman  lines  in  June  of  the  same  year  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Immediately 
after  the  formation  of  these  federations,  the  proper  railroad  officials  were  duly 
notified  of  our  action,  therefore  giving  their  companies  ample  time  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  proposed  agreements  submitted  to  them  by  their 
federated  employees.  The  organization  of  these  federations  being  authorized 
by  the  executive  officers  of  the  crafts  involved,  we  considered  the  30-day  clause 
was  covered,  when  our  authorized  representatives  notified  the  management  of 
the  change  desired.  These  negotiations  were  carried  on  with  their  employees 
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until  it  became  evident  that  the  company's  officials  were  not  disposed  to  go 
along  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about  harmony  in  the  shop  organizations. 
This  includes  harmonious  relations  between  the  company  and  our  unions,  and, 
finally,  the  general  officers  were  requested  by  the  committees  to  assist  them. 
In  fact,  about  the  1st  of  August  there  was  a  condition  prevalent  on  both  the 
I-Iarriman  and  Illinois  Central  lines  that  looked  serious.  Many  complaints  of 
discriminations  in  various  ways  were  flying  thick  and  fast  on  the  Harrinian 
lines.  The  various  general  managers  had  refused  to  meet  federated  com- 
mittees on  these  lines,  as  well  as  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  request  came  that 
the  general  officers  confer  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  the  then  general  manager  of 
maintenance  and  operation  on  the  Harrinian  lines,  if  possible,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  difficulty.  I  was  in  the  East  at  that  time  with  the  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  and  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  and  the  latter  was  requested  to  go  to 
Chicago,  where  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Central  committees  were  in  session, 
and,  if  possible,  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  He  failed  to 
meet  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  but  finally  met  Mr.  Scott,  one  of  Mr.  Kruttschnitt1  s 
assistants,  who,  by  the  way,  refused  to  meet  anyone  except  Mr.  Franklin.  The 
conference  between  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Franklin  brought  no  results,  but  rather 
we  were  more  thoroughly  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Harrinian  lines  were  both  going  to  attack  our  federation." 

Commissioner  GABBETSON.  Was  that  W.  B.  Scott? 

Mr.  KLINE.  I  think  it  is;  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  [Continues 
reading:] 

"  I  returned  to  Chicago  August  19  and  found  an  extremely  serious  state  of 
affairs.  There  seemed  to  be  at  this  time  a  series  of  discriminations  in  the  form 
of  reductions  of  force  and  an  increase  of  hours  on  the  Harrinian  lines,  the 
building  of  high  board  fences  around  the  shops,  the  hiring  of  extra  policemen, 
the  usual  procedure  before  a  strike.  After  a  careful  survey  of  all  of  these 
conditions,  I  decided  to  confer  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  if  possible,  and  therefore 
made  arrangements  to  meet  him  in  his  office  in  Chicago  the  24th  of  August. 

"At  that  meeting  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  I  explained  to  him  the  absolute 
facts  regarding  the  conditions  on  the  Harrinian  lines  and  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  officers  of  the  unions  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  between  the  company  and 
their  employees.  I  advised  that  a  meeting  with  the  federated  committee, 
either  by  himself  or  his  representatives  would,  in  my  opinion,  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment,  and  what  he  considered  unreasonable  wage  increase  or 
other  unreasonable  requests  could  be  settled  without  much  difficulty.  He 
agreed  with  me  that  conditions  were  serious,  but  he  had  been  instructed  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  ignore  the  requests  for  federated  conferences,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  ignore  the  instructions  of  the  directors.  After  a  con- 
ference of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  he  finally  agreed  to  meet  the  general 
officers  of  the  unions,  but  absolutely  refused  to  meet  a  federated  committee  of 
his  employees.  Neither  would  he  advise  any  of  his  subordinates  to  meet  them 
as  federated  employees.  This  seems  to  be  a  new  departure,  as  a  rule — they 
would  rather  meet  their  own  employees. 

"  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  left  the  city  the  same  evening  for  a  trip  over  the  lines 
west.  He  agreed  to  meet  the  general  officers  anywhere  along  the  lines  or  at 
San  Francisco.  After  that  meeting  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  later  in  the  evening, 
I  concluded  that  to  be  safe  I  would  wire  Mr.  Lovett  in  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  I  therefore  sent  the  following  telegram : 
"Mr.  R.  S.  LOVETT, 

41  *  Pres.  U.  P.  <t-  8.  P.  R.  R.,  120  Broadway,  N.  I7.: 

4i  'As  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  had  left  for  the  West,  thereby  making  it  impossible  to 
meet  him,  and  as  the  conditions  are  extremely  serious  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment and  men  on  the  verge  of  a  strike  on  Harrinian  lines,  which  we  are 
trying  to  avoid,  I  therefore  request  that  you  meet  the  international  officers  of 
the  crafts  involved  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
trouble.  Please  wire. 

"M.  W.  KLINE, 
' '  International  President,  585  Monon  Bldy.,  Chicago,  Hi: 

"  The  following  day  I  received  this  reply : 

'•    -T.  W.  KLINE, 

"'585  Monon  Bldg.,  (jhiuayo.  111.: 

"  *  Replying  to  your  message  received  to-day :  The  position  of  our  companies, 
as  stated  by  the  general  managers  and  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  was  taken  after  con- 
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ferenco  with  and  approval  by  me,  hence  no  reason  for  me  to  interfere.  More- 
over, Mr.  KruttBC&nitt  wired  me  yesterday  the  substance  of  his  interview  with 
you,  and  as  you  understood  then,  he  is  on  the  lines  and  is  conveniently  accessi- 
ble to  any  one  in  the  West  who  desire  to  see  him. 

"  '  4R.  S.  LOVETT. 
1 '  1.55  p.  in.' 

"  I  then  wired  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  as  follows : 
"  *  JULIUS  KRUTTSCHNITT, 

"  *  Vice  President,  General  Manager  Maintenance  and  Operation, 

"  'Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific. 

" '  You  stated  to  me  that  you  were  willing  to  meet  the  general  officers  in 
West.  Will  you  please  state  time  and  place  for  that  meeting. 

"  '  J.  W.  KLINE.' 
44  Received  the  following  reply : 

"  '  J.  W.  KLINE, 

"'Chicago,  111.: 

44  «  I  expect  to  be  in  San  Francisco  until  end  or  next  week  and  can  see  you 
there  at  any  time  before  .Saturday,  September  2. 

" 4  J.  KRUTTSCHNITT.' 

"  I  then  wired  the  international  officers  of  the  machinists,  boiler  makers, 
carmen,  and  sheet  metal  workers  that  if  agreeable  wre  could  meet  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt in  San  Francisco  on  or  before  September  2.  This  was  acceptable,  and 
we  arranged  immediately  and  proceeded  to  that  city.  From  Omaha  I  wired 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  that  we  would  meet  him  the  following  Thursday  or  Friday. 
We  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  Wednesday,  the  30th.  On  Thursday,  the 
31st,  we  met  with  our  committees  and  arranged  a  date  to  meet  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
on  Friday,  September  1.  We  met  Mr.  Kruttschuitt,  Mr.  Calvin,  Mr.  Small,  Mr. 
Clancy,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Athearn.  Representing  our  organizations  were 
President  Ryan,  of  the  carmen,  President  Franklin,  if  the  boiler  makers,  Vice 
President  Buckalew,  of  the  machinists,  and  myself.  The  conference  lasted 
about  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  everything  was  discussed  that  had  any  bear- 
ing on  the  case.  It  was  apparent  from  the  line  of  argument  that  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt had  not  changed  his  original  position,  and  contended  that  the  different 
systems  of  railroads  were  under  different  stockholders,  and  a  federation  of  all 
systems  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  His  main  objection  was  that  it  would 
place  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  federation,  but  was  willing  to  treat 
each  craft  separately.  We  argued  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  our  federation 
to  gather  power  enough  to  protect  our  various  crafts,  the  same  power  would 
be  applied  to  discipline  our  own  orgaanizations  when  it  became  necessary,  and 
also  maintain  a  harmonious  shop  organization.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  further  stated 
that  he  was  willing  to  continue  his  relations  with  the  individual  shop  crafts 
and  deal  with  them  separately  on  the  various  lines  of  the  system,  basing  a 
strong  argument  on  the  fact  that  he  could  handle  one  craft  at  a  time,  but  he 
could  not  handle  them  together.  I  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  word  '  handle.* 

"  During  our  conference  and  after  Judge  Clancy  examined  our  federated 
constitution,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  made  the  statement  that  we  were  a  combination 
and  were  in  his  office  in  violation  of  the  law,  intimating  that  a  possible  prose- 
cution was  in  store  for  us  for  violating  the  Sherman  Act.  He  denied  that  the 
railroad  managers  were  federated,  and  stated  that  two  managers  were  almost 
afraid  to  get  together  on  the  street  lest  they  might  be  accused  of  being  a  com- 
bination. 

"  In  the  general  discussion  we  naturally  spoke  of  a  possible  strike  with  all 
of  the  hardships  and  suffering  that  goes  with  these  industrial  disturbances,  and 
we  appealed  to  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  to  avoid  this  by  meeting  a  federated  committee 
of  his  own  employees.  We  thought  that  possibly  the  appeal  would  reach  the 
tender  spot,  but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Our  conferences  came  to 
an  end.  However,  before  separating,  we  wanted  to  be  further  convinced  as  to 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  and  asked  him  a  question  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  '  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  we  have  discussed  this  matter  of  federation 
quite  thoroughly.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  getting 
together,  namely,  federation.  A¥e  have  discussed  the  sufferings  that  \vould 
naturally  accompany  a  strike.  Do  you  still  maintain  your  position  that  you 
will  allow  this  to  come  about  rather  than  meet  a  federated  committee  of  your 
own  employees?'  His  answer  was  *  I  do.  I  have  been  advised  of  what  the 
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Consequences  will  be.'    This  astounding  statement  was  the  most  cold-blooded  I 
ever  heard. 

44  We  made  our  report  to  the  federation  of  the  Harriman  lines  that  was  then 
in  session,  and  we  decided  to  call  the  general  chairmen  of  all  points  on  the 
line,  numbering  about  40,  and  place  the  matter  before  them.  I  was  advised 
to  get  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  and  request  transportation  for  the  general  chairmen 
to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  referred  me  to  Mr.  Calvin,  general  manager, 
and  Mr.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  federation,  and  myself,  met  with  Calvin  and 
arranged  for  these  general  chairmen  to  apply  for  transportation  at  their  various 
home  office.  The  transportation  being  granted  in  most  cases,  I  believe,  if  not 
all,  they  all  came  to  San  Francisco  on  September  9. 

44  We  placed  the  matter  before  them  and  discussed  the  strike  situation  from 
every  angle,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  they  said  they  could  not,  and  wrould  not, 
stand  for  any  further  discriminations  and  humiliations  from  the  subordinate 
officials  of  the  company,  and  that  they  were  representing -the  sentiment  of  the 
men  who  had  previously  voted  to  stand  for  federation. 

"  On  September  11  the  general  officers  left  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles  and  separated  and  went  various  routes  home.  On  September  25,  with 
the  other  general  officers,  President  Franklin  of  the  boilermakers,  Ryan  of 
the  carmen,  and  myself  attended  the  convention  of  machinists  in  Davenport 
and  laid  the  matter  before  that  body.  The  result  was  that  the  machinists'  con- 
vention decided  to  strike  the  Illinois  Central  and  Harriman  lines  with  the 
other  crafts.  We  then  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  who 
was  then  in  New  York : 

"'DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  September  2S,  1911. 
"  '  JULIUS  KRUTTSCHNITT, 

44 '  Vice  Prcs.  U.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City: 

44 '  We  are  officially  instructed  by  our  organizations  to  request  you  to  agree 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  shop  federations,  or  to  notify  you  that  we 
have  no  other  alternative  but  to  give  our  approval  and  permission  to  the  men 
on  the  lines  you  represent  to  quit  work.  We  will  expect  an  answer  so  that  we 
ran  arrange  to  meet  you  by  noon  Thursday  next  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  as  above  indicated.  Send  reply  to  Jas. 
O'Connell,  Davenport  Hotel. 

J.  W.  KLINE. 
M.  F.  RYAN. 
J.  A.  FRANKLIN. 

M.    O'SULLIVAN. 
JAS.   O'CONNELL.' 

44  On  the  27th  received  the  following : 

4t '  JAMES  O'CONNELL  AND  OTHERS, 

44  *  Davenport  Hotel,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

44  4  Replying  to  your  telegram  of  September  26,  my  presence  here,  of  course, 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  meet  you  in  Chicago  Thursday  noon. 

44  4  If  the  essentials  of  admittedly  fair  and  considerate  treatment,  the  payment 
of  the  highest  wages  of  any  road  in  the  territory  served  by  our  lines,  and  the 
guaranty  of  hospital  and  generous  pension  benefits  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
deter  our  shopmen  from  terminating  agreements  insuring  these  conditions  made 
from  time  to  time  in  conference  with  their  labor  unions  and  from  spending  four 
or  five  months  in  devising  new  issues  and  means  to  destroy  existing  harmonious 
relations,  and  moreover,  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  our 
employ,  and  to  make  them  realize  their  duty  to  the  public,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  do  anything  more  to  convince  them  that  they  have  no  good  reason  to  stop 
work  or  to  prevent  you  giving  your  approval  and  permission  to  them  to  leave 
our  service. 

44  4  JULIUS  KRUTTSCHNITT.' 

"  Both  positions  being  well  defined,  and  the  ultimatum  issued,  nothing  was 
left  for  us  to  do  but  to  call  the  strike,  as  per  instructions  of  the  rank  and  file. 

"  The  statement  that  it  was  an  illegal  strike  is  absurd.  The  statement 
that  the  men  did  not  know  what  ":hey  were  doing  and  that  they  were  not 
expecting  a  strike  is  ridiculous.  The  intense  feeling  among  the  men  in  re- 
gard to  discriminations,  and  a  clamor  to  have  it  remedied  or  strike,  refutes 
the  company's  statement.  The  walkout  at  Memphis  before  the  strike  was 
cttlled  corroborates  the  statement  that  I  am  now  making. 
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"  The  large  percentage  of  the  strike  vote  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  evidence 
that  they  well  knew  what  was  going  on,  for  negotiations  had  continued  about 
three  months  at  that  time,  and  the  further  fact  that  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing  is  that  in  February,  1913,  the  general  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Central  in  St.  Louis,  unanimously  rejected  Mr.  Park's  proposition  of  a 
settlement. 

"  The  American  workinginen  reserve  the  right  to  form  any  kind  of  an  or- 
ganization for  their  own  protection,  as  long  as  it  does  not  antagonize  the  law 
of  our  land  or  interfere  with  the  legitimate  business  of  another.  This  right 
has  been  recognized  by  the  highest  authorities. 

"  The  employer  may  think  we  make  mistakes  sometimes  in  forming  these 
organizations,  and  that  may  be  true,  but  we  have  always  shown  a  disposition, 
and  in  fact  in  this  case  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  discuss  our  form  of 
organization  with  the  employer  from  our  side  of  the  table.  Our  efforts  were 
unvailing,  as  the  records  show.  The  antagonism  of  the  officials  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  Harriman  lines  was  such  that  we  were  deprived  of  that  privilege, 
and  to  our  way  of  thinking  the  responsibility  for  this  strike  was  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  railroad  officials.  Had  that  autocratic  spirit  that 
was  so  publicly  displayed  In  purchased  paid  advertisements  in  the  daily  press 
been  substituted  by  the  American  spirit  of  honest  purpose  and  a  square  deal 
this  strike  would  have  been  avoided." 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  letter  that  Mr.  Barnum  sent  me  on 
August  25,  after  the  correspondence  had  been  going  on  for  about  three  months 
and  the  question  of  the  30-day  clause  had  not  been  raised,  it  was  surprising 
to  me  to  have  it  raised  at  that  late  date. 

I  want  further  to  say  that  there  was  reference  made  this  afternoon  in  re- 
gard to  the  conference  with  Mr.  Harriman,  the  predecessor  of  Judge  Lovett  as 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  The  former  strike  on  the 
Union  Pacific  in  1903  and  1904  was  settled  as  has  been  stated  here.  I  was 
one  that  was  selected  with  my  predecessor  to  meet  Mr.  Harriman  in  his 
office  in  New  York,  and  he  made  the  statement  at  that  time  to  us  that  the 
matter  of  collective  bargaining  was  to  be  the  form  of  doing  business  in  the 
future,  and  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  never  expected  to  have  any 
more  labor  troubles  on  his  railroad;  and  I  often  felt  that  it  was  a  sad  day 
for  organized  labor  that  Mr.  Harriman  died,  for  I  believe  if  he  had  lived 
we  would  not  have  had  this  trouble. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Have  you  something  more  there  that  you  desire 
to  submit  in  advance? 

Mr.  KLINE.  No,  sir.  I  have  some  more  data  here  that  possibly  Inter  I  may 
offer. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  After  the  strike  was  called  what,  if  any,  efforts 
were  made  by  the  organizations  involved  or  by  their  friends  or  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  try  to  bring  about  conferences  and  attempts  of  >settlement,  if  any 
such  attempts  were  made  at  all  ? 

Mr.  KLINE.  In  January  we  appealed  to  President  Gompers  to  intercede  with 
Hon.  Seth  Low,  chairman  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  of  New  York.  and. 
if  possible,  to  use  his  good  offices  with  Judge  Lovett  and  try  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  the  strike.  We  were  notified  later  that  Mr.  Low  was  unable  to 
do  anything  with  Mr.  Lovett. 

Then,  on  January  31,  the  general  officers  received  a  wire  from  Gov.  Brewer 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  asking  us  to  meet  him  at  his  mansion  on  February 
5,  at  7.30  p.  m.  The  general  officers  went  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  met  the 
governor,  and  to  this  day  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  why  we  were  there. 
The  governor  wanted  the  strike  settled.  If  it  could  not  be  settled  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  road,  he  would  like  it  settled  in  Mississippi;  and  if  he  could  not 
get  the  strike  settled  in  Mississippi  he,  at  least,  wranted  the  State  militia 
removed  from  McComb  City  and  Water  Valley.  He  seemed  to  be  between  the 
devil  and  the  sea.  If  he  removed  the  militia  he  would  offend  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  if  ho  did  not  remove  them  he  would  offend  the  citizens  of  McComb. 
And  he  asked  us  to  advise  him  to  remove  them.  We,  of  course,  could  not  do 
so  and  did  not  do  so.  Did  not  care  to  do  so.  It  was  not  our  business. 

In  our  conferences  with  him  he  stated  that  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  in  New  York  City.  I  do  not  know  who  the  directors  were, 
or  what  road  they  represented,  but  he  made  a  statement  that  the  president  or 
Chairman  Yoakum  of  the  Frisco  Lines — he  made  the  statement  in  that  meeting 
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and  advised  the  other  directors  to  fight  a  federation  of  railroad  employees. 
Since  that  time  we  have  organized  a  federation  on  the  Frisco  Lines. 

On  February  7  there  was  a  gentleman  came  from  New  Orleans  to  Jackson 
and  invited  us  to  New  Orleans  to  meet  members  of  the  cotton  exchange.  We 
went  there  and  we  laid  our  strike  matter  before  them,  and  they,  after  hearing 
our  case,  wired  to  President  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Chicago  and 
he  came  to  New  Orleans  later.  Also  Mr.  Kruttsclmitt  and  Mr.  Lovett,  I  un- 
derstand, were  there. 

This  conference,  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  cotton  exchange,  was  also 
without  results.  He  so  reported  to  us,  in  Mr.  Markhani's  statement  the  other 
day  before  this  body,  that  he  had  advised  the  president  of  the  cotton  exchange 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  men  and  that  the  pres- 
ident of  the  exchange  had  agreed  with  him  was  not  born  out  by  the  statement 
the  president  made  to  us.  He  was  very  sympathetic  and  assured  us  that  we 
had  a  just  grievance  and  hoped  the  strike  would  be  settled. 

On  February  13,  1912,  we  met  the  Business  Men's  Association  of  Memphis. 

Some  one  of  the  strikers  invited  us  to  stop  off  and  he  would  get  the  business 
men's  association  together  so  that  we  could  lay  the  matter  before  them;  this 
was  done  and  they  were  also  sympathetic.  However,  they  told  us  they  did  not 
see  that  they  could  do  anything  at  that  time. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Did  you  have  any  consultation  with  Prof.  Neill,  of 
the  Labor  Department?  Was  any  effort  made  through  that  department  to 
adjudicate  the  trouble? 

Mr.  KLINE.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  the  data,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  an  effort  was 
made  through  the  department  and  Mr.  Neill  used  his  good  offices  also  the 
second  time  and  failed. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Wharton  submitted  hLs 
statement  regarding  the  growth  and  development  of  the  federation  and  the 
causes  leading  to  it? 

Mr.  KLINE.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Has  his  statement  regarding  that  your  approval? 

Mr.  KLINE.  Yes,  sir. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Any  other  statement  you  desire  to  submit,  Mr. 
Kline? 

Mr.  KLINE.  Mr.  Bell,  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  was  unable 
to  give  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  blacksmiths.  If  you  desire,  I  will  submit  that. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  All  right.  It  does  not  cover  that  whole  book, 
does  it? 

Mr.  KLINE.  Oh,  no.  But  we  have  our  matter  bound  each  year  and  we  print 
these  contracts.  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  the  rate  of  the  blacksmiths  ran  from  36  to 
42  cents,  I  think.  The  rates  run  from  30  cents  and  some  as  low  as  23i  up 
to  47*. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Is  that  the  1910  agreement? 

Mr.  KLINE.  The  1910,  the  last  agreement.  There  is  only  one  man  on  the 
Illinois  Central  getting  47£ ;  very  few  44;  a  few  42£  and  40  and  39.  And  at 
the  time  of  the  strike  I  think  39  cents  was  the  prevailing  or  going  or  hiring 
rate  as  they  term  it.  The  helpers  run  as  low  as  17i  cents;  at  the  Burnside 
shops  here  in  Chicago  there  are  hammer  boys  that  get  as  low  as  13  and  10f  cents 
an  hour,  and  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  where  they  were  getting  39, 
across  there  in  the  same  State,  on  the  Texas  Pacific  they  are  getting  42,  3 
cents  an  hour  more. 

Of  course  these  low  rates  obtain  at  various  points  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
I  did  not  go  over  all  of  them,  but  the  lowest  and  the  highest  ones. 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  Is  that  all  you  care  to  submit,  Mr.  Kline? 

Mr.  KLINE.  I  believe  so. 

(See  supplemental  statement  of  Mr.  Kline  at  end  of  this  subject.) 

Acting  Chairman  LENNON.  At  this  point  the  commission  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.  Mr.  Fuller  will  probably  be  the 
iir^t  witness  called. 

(At  4.30  in  the  afternoon  of  this  Friday,  April  9,  1915,  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  Saturday,  April  10,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.) 
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CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Saturday,  April  10,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present :  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lcnnon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  Bal- 
larcl,  and  Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  commission  will  please  come  to  order. 
Mr.  Kruttsclmitt. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JULIUS  KRUTTSCHNITT. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state  your  name? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  Julius  Kruttsclmitt. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  New  York. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  particular  address  in  New  York? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  165  Broadway. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  occupation,  please? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  am  at  present  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state  your  experience  as  a  railroad  official, 
the  positions  you  have  held? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  started  in  1878  as  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of 
the  Morgan,  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  in  Louisiana ;  I  occupied  that  position 
for  three  years,  when  I  was  made  general  road  master;  two  years  after  that 
I  was  made  division  superintendent.  In  1885  I  was  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Atlantic  system  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  In  1889  I  was  appointed  general  manager.  In  1895  I  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  systems, 
and  also  after  that  elected  fourth  vice  president  of  the  company.  In  1904  I 
was  appointed  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Union  and  Southern 
Pacific  systems,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  In  1913  I  was  elected  to  my 
present  position. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  position  with  the  Harriman  lines  during 
the  time  of  the  shop  strike  which  began  September  30,  1911? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  was  directer  of  maintenance  and  operation ;  I  had 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  roads,  maintenance  and  construction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  state  your  experience  prior  to  that  time 
in  dealing  with  what  are  known  as  the  shop  crafts? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Prior  to  September  30,  1911? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir ;  prior  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Both  the  Southern  and  Union  Pacific  had  contracts  with 
numbers  of  the  shop  crafts,  I  think  four  or  five.  It  was  the  custom  to  meet 
the  men  whenever  they  desired  to  take  up  questions  and  discuss  them.  Up  to 
that  time  everything  had  been  harmoniously  settled,  and  we  had  gotten  along 
without  any  particular  friction  or  trouble.  We  rather  prided  ourselves  on  our 
record,  and  up  to  as  late  as  immediately  preceding  this  strike  our  men  told  us 
that  they  had  been  properly  treated  and  they  had  nothing  to  complain  about. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  have  some  detailed  questions  that  I  desire  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Kruttsclmitt,  quite  a  number  that  have  been  submitted  by  what  might  be 
called  the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  and  the  commission  thought  perhaps 
you  might  like  to  make  a  statement  in  a  sense  covering  any  observation  you 
have  to  make  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  inquiry,  with  which  I  believe, 
you  are  reasonably  familiar — that  is,  with  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  You  mean  generally  covering  my  connection  with  the 
strike? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Covering  your  connection  and  your  ideas  with  respect 
to  it  and  the  reason  for  that  position  which  the  company  has  taken  and  such 
matters  as  that ;  it  may  save  asking  some  questions. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Well,  as  stated,  we  had  gotten  along  pleasantly  with  our 
men  until  a  month  or  two  preceding  this  strike.  About  May,  1911,  we  were 
informed  that  a  meeting  had  been  held  at  Salt  Lake,  at  which  different  shop 
crafts  had  decided  to  federate  and  present  their  demands  in  a  body.  I  think  in 
June,  or  perhaps  in  July,  the  conclusions  that  this  federation  meeting  had 
reached  and  the  demands  they  proposed  to  make  were  presented  to  the  different 
companies,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Short  Line  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  requests  were  made  by  the  men 
to  jointly  meet  the  motive  power  officers,  superintendents,  general  superin- 
tendants,,and  other  officers  of  the  company.  To  this  request  the  reply  was 
made  that  we  had  contracts  with  the  different  crafts  and  that  if  they  were 
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found  objectionable  or  any  changes  were  to  be  discussed  the  company  would 
be  glad,  through  its  officers,  to  meet  the  men  of  each  craft  separately,  but  they 
did  not  care  to  make  any  changes  in  the  methods  of  discussing  or  handling  the 
questions.  The  men  were  not  satisfied  with  those  answers,  and  they  waited 
on  the  general  managers  and  received  the  same  replies ;  that  is,  that  the  com- 
pany was  ready  at  that  time,  and  in  the  future,  as  they  had  been  in  the  past,  to 
meet  the  men  freely  to  discuss  differences,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  what- 
<  ver  differences  existed  at  that  time  could  be  amicably  settled  as  they  always 
had  been  before. 

These  answers  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  men,  and  some  time  in  August,  I 
think  probably  between  the  15th  and  the  25th,  Mr.  Franklin,  of  the  boiler  makers, 
wrote  asking  me  for  a  meeting  on  a  certain  date  in  Chicago.  I  replied  that  I 
would  not  be  in  Chicago  on  that  date,  but  that  my  assistant,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
would  meet  him,  which  he  did.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Franklin  urged  the  com- 
pany, through  Mr.  Scott,  to  change  its  views  and  to  adopt  the  federation  plan 
of  settling  these  matters.  Mr.  Kline  came  to  see  me  on  the  same  subject — I 
think  between  the  20th  and  the  25th  of  August — making  the  same  plea.  Mr. 
Kline  represented  that  the  men  were  in  a  very  excited  condition,  that  they 
were  threatening  trouble  and  he  came  to  me,  as  Mr.  Franklin  did,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  avert  this  trouble.  I  explained  to  him  that  our  record 
with  our  men  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  us,  and  that  we  were  extremely 
indisposed  to  have  any  trouble ;  but  if  the  men  had  met  and  drawn  up  a  set 
of  demands  on  the  company,  which  they  proposed  to  have  granted  whether  or 
not,  that,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  discussion  of  any  matters  of  differ- 
ence between  the  company  and  the  men,  that  the  company  should  accede 
to  this  question  of  federation  and  have  all  crafts  to  discuss  and  settle  matters 
connected  with  only  one — that  if  the  men  had  made  up  their  minds  to  that 
and  that  we  must  have  trouble,  I  did  not  see  how  we  could  avert  it;  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  on  and  apparently  the  first  people  to  take 
steps  to  avoid  trouble  would  be  the  people  that  had  laid  the  foundation  for  it. 
Mr.  Kline  did  some  arguing  and  tried  to  convince  me  it  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  companies  to  adopt  this  change  of  plan.  I  replied  that  if  his  plan  was 
acceded  to  and  the  company,  before  discussing  any  questions  of  working  condi- 
tions or  wages,  should  deliver  itself  practically  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the 
power  of  Mr.  Kline  and  his  associates,  that  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  dis- 
cuss any  questions  of  wages  and  conditions;  that  the  federation  would  have 
it  in  its  power  to  impose  any  conditions  it  saw  fit,  not  necessarily  the  condi- 
tions that  were  set  forth  in  this  printed  circular  served  on  us,  but  any  condi- 
tions they  saw  fit  to  impose;  that  the  company  by  agreeing  to  a  condition 
precedent  would  deprive  itself  of  any  power  to  resist.  I  told  him,  also,  that 
they  should  recognize  that  it  took  two  people  to  make  a  bargain  and  ap- 
parently this  arrangement  had  been  made  without  any  consultation  with  the 
company,  and  that  if  the  company  acceded  to  this  plan  of  settling  troubles  it 
would  forever  thereafter  be  deprived  of  any  power  to  resist  any  demands,  no 
matter  how  unreasonable. 

In  that  interview  Mr.  Kline  asked  me,  or  stated  that  he  and  his  associates 
had  not  been  able  to  get  any  hearing  from  any  officer  of  the  company.  I  told 
him  I  was  glad  he  had  come  to  me,  that  I  had  never  yet  refused  to  meet  any- 
body, and  that  I  would  meet  him  or  his  associates  or  anybody  he  had  with 
him.  That  led  to  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Kline,  and,  as  I  remember  it,  Mr. 
Franklin,  Mr.  Buckalew,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  one  other  whose  name  I  do  not 
remember  now,  in  San  Francisco. 

The  matter  of  this  federation  method  of  settlement  was  fully  discussed,  the 
company  being  represented  by  Mr.  Calvin,  who  was  then  general  manager ;  Mr. 
Scott,  assistant  general  manager;  Mr.  Small,  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Clancey,  an  attorney,  and  Mr.  Athearn,  who 
had  charge  of  the  comfort  and  rest  rooms  of  the  employees.  In  that  meeting 
pretty  much  the  same  ground  was  gone  over  as  was  gone  over  in  the  Chicago 
meeting  with  Mr.  Kline,  and  it  was  explained  to  him  and  his  associates  at 
that  time  still  more  fully  how  utterly  helpless  the  company  would  be  in  the 
future  if  it  acceded  to  their  demands  to  treat  with  the  crafts  as  a  federated 
whole. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  very  slight  disagreement  perhaps  with  a  tinsmith 
or  a  blacksmith  in  New  Orleans  might  put  the  entire  line  from  New  Orleans  to 
Portland  and  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  out  of  commission.  Mr.  Kline  and 
his  associates  assured  me  that  it  was  not  their  desire  to  do  anything  of  that 
sort,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  to  do  it.  To  that  we  replied  that  if  they 
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once  had  the  power  nobody  could  say  what  they  would  do;  that  the  company 
would  no  longer  be  a  party  to  these  negotiations  with  any  power,  but  would  be 
utterly  helpless.  They  were  insistent  on  their  method  of  dealing.  I  think  the 
conference  lasted  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  perhaps.  We  touched  on  some 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  paper  that  had  been  handed  to  us,  such 
as  the  demand  that  the  company  should,  within  30  days,  require  all  of  its  men 
to  join  the  federation  whether  they  wished  to  or  not ;  that  the  dismissal  of 
men  from  the  company's  shops  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  federated 
committee ;  that  the  appointment  of  foremen  should  be  largely  in  their  control ; 
that  the  number  of  apprentices  should  be  dictated  by  them ;  and  that  no  ques- 
tions were  to  be  asked  a  man  either  as  to  his  physical  condition  or  as  to  his 
previous  employment — rights  that  every  individual  in  the  country  has,  though 
they  were  to  be  denied  to  the  company.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  we  were 
given  plainly  to  understand  by  Mr.  Kline  asking  a  question  couched  in  some 
such  language  as  this:  Whether  we  understood  what  a  continued  refusal  to 
accede  to  this  plan  meant?  I  told  him  I  thought  I  did.  I  understood  from 
the  beginning  and  I  believed  all  through  the  negotiations  that  this  plan  had 
been  arranged  by  the  men  to  force  the  issue;  we  were  told  by  our  older  men 
that  they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  plan,  that  the  plan  had  been  arranged 
by  the  younger  men,  the  hotheads  that  wanted  to  make  this  change,  and  that 
they  were  not  in  sympathy  with  it,  but,  of  course,  if  called  out,  they  would  have 
to  go.  So  I  never  was  deceived  for  a  moment  as  to  what  the  men  intended  to 
do.  I  firmly  believed  they  intended  to  strike  if  we  did  not  give  them  what 
they  wanted.  And  the  matter  was  placed  clearly  before  our  board  of  directors, 
both  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  Union  Pacific  systems.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  them  what  would  happen  if  a  refusal  was  given  to  these  demands; 
and  they  concluded,  as  trustees  of  property  representing  some  thirty-five  or 
forty  thousand  owners,  and  perhaps  some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people 
in  the  United  States,  and  after  considering  their  obligations  to  the  public  to 
manage  their  properties  and  to  run  them  so  as  to  give  proper  service,  that  it 
was  impracticable — indeed,  impossible — -to  accede  to  these  demands.  Mr.  Kline 
and  his  associates  left  the  meeting  and  said  that  they  intended  to  get  delegates 
from  all  over  the  system  to  meet,  I  think,  at  San  Francisco,  to  discuss  this 
matter ;  and  they  asked  for  transportation,  which  was  given  them. 

This  meeting  was  held,  I  suppose,  some  time  about  the  middle  of  September — 
perhaps  between  the  10th  and  the  20th.  We  were  told  that  the  men  had  voted 
for  a  strike.  The  next  I  heard  of  the  matter  was  through  a  telegram  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Kline  and  Mr.  Ryan,  and  a  fifth 
gentleman,  whose  name  I  do  not  happen  to  remember  now,  from  Davenport, 
Iowa,  presenting  an  ultimatum  that  the  company  would  either  have  to  consent 
to  this  federation  plan  and  deal  with  the  federated  committee,  or  they  would 
strike.  To  that  I  replied  that  we  had  done  everything  possible  and  everything 
that  could  be  expected  of  us.  That  if  fair  treatment  of  the  men  and  looking 
out  for  them  in  their  old  age  with  pensions,  and  for  their  care  when  they  were 
sick,  would  not  affect  or  appeal  to  them,  of  course  we  could  not  dictate  what 
view  they  should  take  of  this  matter,  and  we  could  not  control  their  .judgment. 
and  that  they  could  do  what  they  saw  fit;  and  a  strike  followed,  I  think,  on 
the  30th  of  September  or  the  1st  of  October. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  through  these  negotiations  that  the  trouble  arose  from 
a  misconception  or  rather  from  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer. The  men  got  together  and  decided  what  they  wanted  and  \vhat  they 
proposed  to  demand,  what  they  proposed  to  exact  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
from  the  employer.  That  was  briefly — they  appeared  to  think  that  the  em- 
ployer's work  belonged  to  them;  that  they  could  dictate  terms  without  con- 
sulting the  rights  or  the  wishes  of  the  employer  as  to  how  this  work  should 
be  conducted,  and  what  men  should  be  chosen  to  do  the  work  for  the  car- 
riers, how  the  forces  should  be  decreased  when  they  had  to  be  decreased  ; 
that  they  would  be  the  judges  of  that,  and  not  the  carriers ;  that  they  de- 
nied to  the  carrier  the  right  accorded  to  everyone  to  select  the  people  or  the 
employees  to  do  his  work.  I  don't  suppose  one  of  them  would  have  consid- 
ered for  a  moment  hampering  his  wife  in  the  choice  of  a  cook  and  requiring  that 
she  should  retain  a  cook  that  did  not  suit  her,  did  not  do  her  work  properly, 
or  was  distasteful  to  her,  or  not  useful  to  her ;  yet  this  right  was  denied  to  the. 
company  in  their  paper. 

After  the  strike  was  started  the  usual  tactics  followed  of  attacks  upon  the 
men  who  were  engaged  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  who  had  abandoned 
their  jobs,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  violence  at  a  great  many  points,  and 
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that  violence  culminated  in  murder  and  assassination  at  one  point  in  Texas 
in  which  three  men  were  shot  from  ambush.  The  number  of  men  arrested 
and  punished  for  these  attack's  \vas  very  great.  I  have  not  prepared  a  state- 
ment of  them.  I  do  not  know  that  a  statement  is  particularly  necessary  or 
is  particularly  desired.  If  it  is,  of  course,  it  can  be  furnished. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I   would  like  to  ask — pardon  me. 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  I  deplored  this  trouble.  I  started  in  a  department  of 
the  company  where  I  had  to  do  very  hard  physical  labor  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  was  in  close  touch  with  the  workmen  of  all  kinds,  where  I  knew  the 
men  and  where  I  could  call  them  "  Bill "  or  "  Tom."  I  was  sympathetic.  And 
i  had  up  to  1911 — for  33  years — gotten  along  pleasantly  with  my  fellow  work- 
men. But  the  unreasonableness  of  these  demands,  and  the  insistence  that 
before  considering  any  question  of  wages,  of  service,  or  anything  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  men  with  the  company,  excepting  only  this  question  of  federat- 
ing, and  of  all  taking  up  a  question  for  settlement  instead  of  one  craft,  had  led 
to  this  serious  difficulty. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  official  position  did  you  hold  in  1002  and  1903? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  I  was  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  as- 
sistant to  the  president  and  fourth  vice  president. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  want  to  go — in  view  of  some  of  the  testimony  that  has 
been  submitted — into  a  little  history  prior  to  this  time.  What  position  did 
the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  hold  at  that  time — 1902  and  1903? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  He  was  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  and  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  there  was  a  strike  on  the  Union  Pacific,  I  believe, 
in  1902  and  1903? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  I  think  that  is  the  correct  date.  There  was  a  strike 
about  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cause  of  that  strike  was  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  company  to  introduce  what  is  called 
the  piecework  system.  Was  that  correctly  stated? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  think  that  is  correct.    That  wras  the  cause  of  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  I  believe  there  was  what  they  call  a  sympathetic 
strike  growing  out  of  the  claim  that  the  Southern  Pacific  had  assisted  the 
Union  Pacific  by  supplying  engines  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  There  was  no  sympathetic  strike  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. That  claim  was  made,  but  it  was  without  foundation. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Oh,  I  do  not  understand.  That  is,  that  there  was  no 
sympathetic  strike  is  without  foundation,  or  that  the  engines  were  not  loaned — 
is  without  foundation? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  Both.  I  do  not  recall  any  sympathetic  strike.  There 
were  threats  of  a  sympathetic  strike  based  on  the  claim  that  locomotives  were 
furnished,  but  I  know  that  the  locomotives  were  not  furnished,  and  my  recol- 
lection is  that  no  sympathetic  strike  occurred.  It  was  simply  threatened. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  sympathetic  strike  was  voted 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  at  that  time.  Whether  it  came  to  a  head  or  not,  I  have 
not  in  mind.  Was  there  a  strike  voted  on  the  Southern  Pacific  at  that  time, 
to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  I  don't  remember. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  after  the  sym- 
pathetic strike  was  voted  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  that  Mr.  Harriman  appealed 
to  the  international  presidents  of  the  several  crafts  to  meet  him  in  New  York 
and  confer  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  difficulties  in  the  whole 
matter? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not  know.  Mind  you,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Union  Pacific  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  understand.  Do  you  recall,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
the  federated  body  representing  all  the  shop  crafts  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Hnrriman  lines  did  meet  with  Mr.  Harriman  in  New  York  at  that  time? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  I  think  a  number  of  men  from  the  Southern  Pacific,  by 
number  I  would  say  perhaps  three  or  four,  did  apply  for  transportation  to  go 
east  to  meet  Mr.  Harriman.  I  think  that  is  correct.  And  transportation  wras 
given  to  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  Mr. 
Harriman  sent  a  telegram  to  the  grand  lodge  officers  of  the  various  crafts  in 
which  he  stated  in  substance  that  rather  than  be  responsible  for  the  breaking 
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up  of  homes,  the  suffering  and  poverty  of  men,  women,  and  children,  that  the 
strike  on  the  Union  Pacific  would  mean  if  it  continued,  and  the  strike  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  would  mean  if  inaugurated,  that  he  would  meet  a  federated 
body  around  the  council  table  and  confer  with  them  to  the  end  that  they  might 
be  reinstated  in  their  employment? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  There  was  no  strike  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  assuming  that  a  strike  was  voted,  or  not  assuming, 
are  you  aware  of  any  such  telegram  being  sent? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  No,  I  am  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  grand 
lodge  officers  representing  the  shop  crafts  answered  this  telegram,  saying  that 
they  would  meet,  and  that  they  did  meet  in  conference,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  both  the  Union  Pacific  strike,  which  was 
in  effect,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  strike,  which  had  been  declared  by  a  vote, 
was  settled  and  the  men  returned  to  work? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  I  know  nothing  of  the  telegram  you  refer  to.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  w7ith  the  Union  Pacific  at  that  time.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
settlement  further  than  to  answer  some  questions  Mr.  Harriman  asked  whether 
it  was  true  or  not  that  the  Southern  Pacific  supplied  locomotives  to  the  Union 
Pacific.  To  that  I  replied  in  the  negative — that  there  wras  no  foundation  for  the 
claim  at  all.  And  the  only  further  information  I  had  was  the  request  of  sonuj 
men  from  the  Southern  Pacific  asking  for  transportation  to  go  east  to  meet  Mr. 
Harriman  in  conference. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  did  Mr.  Harriman  himself  assume  the  presidency 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.? 

Mr.  KEUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not  know ;  approximately  1898,  I  think. 

Chairman  \VALSH.  Do  you  know  the  reason,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  first-hand,  or 
by  hearsay,  why  the  late  Mr.  Burt  was  removed  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  if  he  was  removed? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  No,  I  do  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen 
between  him  and  the  employees  of  the  company  prior  to  his  removal? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  conference  that  you  had  September  1,  1911,  was 
the  matter  of  a  strike,  the  possible  consequences,  gone  into  in  any  greater  detail 
than  you  have  mentioned  here,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt?  As  I  recall  your  statement, 
it  was  that  Mr.  Kline  and  others  stated  simply  that  you  knew  what  the  conse- 
quences would  be  if  a  conference  was  not  had.  Was  it  gone  into  any  more  fully 
in  detail ;  that  is,  as  to  the  location  of  so  many  men  in  particular  places  and  so 
many  cities  in  which  the  men  had  acquired  homes,  that  had  family  roots  and 
the  like,  which  would  be  torn  up  in  case  a  disturbance  occurred? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  don't  think  so.  In  what  I  have  said  before  I  have  re- 
peated as  exactly  as  I  can  remember  after  a  lapse  of  four  years  just  what  hap- 
pened. There  had  been  numerous  talks  between  some  of  our  older  men  and  the 
officers  of  the  company,  deploring  the  possibility  of  a  strike  and  breaking  up  of 
long-standing  pleasant  relations ;  but  there  was  no  particular  detail  gone  into  at 
this  conference  with  Mr.  Kline  and  his  associates. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  regard  the  attitude  of  your  company  and  of  your- 
self in  1911  as  being  in  harmony  with  the  attitude  of  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  in 
1902  and  1903? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  was  very  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Harriman  from 
1902  until  his  death  in  1909.  That  would  be  seven  years.  And  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  had  any  disagreement  with  Mr.  Harriman  about  my  attitude 
toward  labor  or  my  treatment  of  labor.  He  knew  thoroughly  well  what  my 
record  was  on  the  Southern  Pacific;  he  knew  thoroughly  well  before  he  got 
control  of  it,  and  he  knew  from  personal  observation  what  my  record  had  been 
and  what  policy  I  was  pursuing  from  1902  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  never 
criticized  or  reversed  anything  that  I  had  done.  I  think  I  understood  his  mental 
attitude  thoroughly,  and  I  am  justified  in  believing  that  my  acts  harmonized 
with  his  ideas,  because,  as  I  say,  he  never  criticized  them.  And  Mr.  Harriman 
wras  not  at  all  backward  about  criticizing  when  he  did  not  like  anything. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When  Mr.  Kline  and  these  other  gentlemen  called  upon 
you,  did  you  suggest  to  them  that  their  action  in  calling  upon  you  as  represent- 
ing a  federation — that  this  wras  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  that  they 
might  be  prosecuted  for  coming  to  see  you  in  that  situation  in  that  capacity? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  did  make  that  remark  jocularly.  I  believed  it  true  at 
the  time,  and  I  believe  it  true  to-day.  I  think  if  we  had  done  anything  one-half 
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as  repugnant  to  the  Sherman  Act  as  that  we  would  have  been  indicted  very 
promptly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  short  while  ago  a  federated  com- 
mittee representing  the  employees  in  the  transportation  department  of  your 
roads  was  denied  a  conference  by  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  that  upon  your  specific  order 
he  was  directed  to  recede  from  his  stand  and  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
committee? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  think  you  are  alluding  to  a  trouble  with  the  engi- 
neers  

Chairman  WALSH.  I  really  do  not  know  what  it  is.  This  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  has  been  submitted. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  There  was  a  difference  between  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  the  Atlantic  system  of  the  company.  It  was  really  a  case  where  the 
innocent  outsider  is  the  sufferer.  There  was  a  dispute  between  the  engineers 
and  the  firemen  in  which  the  company  was  in  nowise  interested.  The  com- 
pany announced  that  it  was  perfectly  willing  to  accept  either  the  engineers'  or 
the  firemen's  contention  if  they  would  only  agree  amongst  themselves.  But 
they  insisted  on  bringing  the  company  into  this  matter  and  a  strike  followed. 
Public  sentiment  that  was  familiar  with  the  conditions,  and  public  sentiment 
after  all  is  the  power  that  finally  settles  these  contentions,  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  strike.  They  appealed  to  the  President.  Troubles  were  immi- 
nent on  the  Mexican  border  and  I  was  appealed  to  by  the  head  of  the  mediation 
board,  Judge  Chambers,  who  represented  that  the  President  appealed  to  the 
company's  sense  of  patriotism  to  yield  a  point  in  order  to  settle  with  the  men 
on  a  plan  outlined  by  Judge  Chambers  and  relieve  the  Government  from  em- 
barrassment that  might  occur  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  Mexican  border.  As  an  American  citizen  I 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Commissioner  Garretson  suggests  that 
perhaps  you  have  the  two  occurrences  confused  in  your  mind.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  Commissioner  Garretson  will  interpolate  a  question  here. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Are  you  not  confusing  two  occurrences,  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt?  You  are  referring  to  the  jurisdictional  strike  between  the  firemen 
and  engineers  which  occurred  some  five  or  six  years  ago 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON   (continuing).  While  the  question  is — 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT  (interrupting).  No;  I  am  not  confusing  it  with  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  last  occurrences  referred  to  four  organiza- 
tions, didn't  it,  of  men  in  the  train  and  engine  service? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  The  chairman  said  he  did  not  know  what  was  referred  to. 
I  am  putting  on  my  explanation,  and  if  it  does  not  fit  it  will  only  result  in  the 
consumption  of  a  little  time  and  patience  of  the  commission;  but  I  am  not 
inistaken  as  to  the  time,  for  I  remember  distinctly  being  called  up  by  Mr. 
Chambers  over  the  long-distance  phone  at  my  home  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  and 
having  the  situation  explained;  I  could  not  be  mistaken  about  the  date  because 
I  have  lived  there  only  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  only  two  crafts  involved? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Two? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes.  To  finish  my  story  on  this  appeal  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  said  at  once  that  any  view  we  might  have  about 
this  matter  would  be  abandoned  and  we  would  conform  to  the  President's 
wishes,  and  we  did  so.  That  was  the  matter,  and  it  happened  certainly  not 
more  than  two  and  one-half  years  ago,  because  I  remember  it  occurred  when  I 
was  living  in  Connecticut,  and  I  have  not  lived  there  over  two  and  one-half 
years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  in  dealing  with  the 
federation  of  employees  in  the  transportation  department  and  when  you  are 
dealing  with  the  shop  crafts? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  A  very  great  difference. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  as  briefly  as  possible  what  that  difference  is. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  have  already  stated,  and  won't  repeat  it  unless  you 
wish — I  have  already  repeated  \vhat  the  views  of  the  shop  crafts'  federation 
was  as  to  their  jurisdiction  over  shop  practices.  You  do  not  want  me  to  repeat 
that,  do  you? 

Chairman  WALSH.  No. 
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Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  In  dealing  with  the  trainmen,  engineers,  and  firemen, 
they  have  never  presumed  to  call  on  us  to  require  every  man  to  join  their 
organizations.  They  have  relied  on  the  good  judgment  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  men  to  join  or  not,  as  they  saw  fit ;  if  they  do  not  join,  they  take  the  view 
that  it  is  the  men's  loss,  and  if  they  do  join,  they  are  glad  to  take  them  in. 
They  have  never  undertaken  to  say  whom  we  should  retain  in  the  service; 
they  have  never  undertaken  to  say  whom  we  should  employ  as  trainmasters  or 
assistant  superintendents.  They  are  all  in  one  branch  of  service;  first,  the 
engineers  and  firemen — naturally,  their  duties  overlap.  A  fireman  is  an  engi- 
neer in  embryo.  When  he  is  promoted  he  has  two  organizations  he  can  join — 
either  the  firemen's  organization,  which  takes  in  engineers  also,  or  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  brakeman  is  a  conductor  in  embryo ;  there- 
fore when  you  speak  of  four  organizations  there  are  only  two,  because,  as  I  say, 
they  overlap.  And  all  four  organizations — if  you  choose  to  call  them  four — are 
engaged  in  one  division  of  the  service,  and  that  is  in  running  trains ;  and  the 
great  difference  has  been,  in  our  experience,  that  these  men  do  not  Claim  that 
absolute  control  over  their  employers'  business  that  the  shop  federation  claims 
to  hold,  and  to  enforce  with  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman 
ever  advised  the  men  working  on  the  so-called  Harriman  lines  to  get  together 
and  federate  and  treat  with  the  officials  by  a  federated  committee  of  the 
Harriman  lines;  and  did  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  ever  say  that  such  a  method 
of  bargaining  would  save  time  and  expense  to  the  company  and  to  the  men  and 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  labor  disturbances? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  I  have  said  I  was  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Harri- 
man from  1902  to  1909  as  his  immediate  assistant;  from  the  time  he  bought 
control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  1902  to  1904  I  was  his  assistant  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  negotiations  with  the  men  in  1911  lasted,  in  one  way  or  another, 
from,  you  might  say,  the  month  of  June  until  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  the 
strike,  and  never  once,  either  from  Mr.  Harriman  in  his  lifetime  or  from  any 
of  these  men,  have  I  ever  heard  any  allusion  to  any  such  agreement  or  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Harriman.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
heard  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Harriman  stated  this  to 
be  his  policy  in  October,  1903,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  conferring  with 
Mr.  James  O'Connell,  M.  J.  Ford,  Hugh  Doran,  S.  H.  Grace,  T.  F.  Tomlinson, 
and  George  W.  Smith,  representatives  of  the  Union  Pacific  machinists? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not;  but  I  would  think  it  passing  strange  if  Mr. 
Harriman,  after  1904,  on  giving  me  control  for  him  over  all  these  matters  for 
both  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  systems,  should  fail  to  acquaint  me  with  his 
desires  in  that  direction,  and,  as  I  repeated,  he  never  did,  and  I  have  never 
heard  of  these  telegrams  or  expressions  of  his  views  until  you  read  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  hear,  prior  to  September  30,  1911,  that  the 
seniority  rights  of  the  men  on  the  Pacific  system  wrere  violated,  and  that  com- 
plaints were  made  to  your  subordinate,  and  that  these  complaints  were  not 
redressed,  and  that  as  a  consequence  general  dissatisfaction  wras  created  among 
your  employees? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not  know  that;  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Franklin, 
when  he  waited  on  Mr.  Scott  in  August,  1911,  used  the  expression  that  there 
was  little  or  no  trouble  on  the  Union  or  Southern  Pacific;  that  they  came 
nearer  100  per  cent  good  service  than  any  he  knew  of.  In  my  conference  with 
Mr.  Kline  in  August,  1911,  he  made  the  same  statement — that  there  was  no 
trouble  on  our  roads,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  how  harmonious  the  relations 
were;  and  when  I  went  to  San  Francisco  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1911,  I 
was  shown  an  interview  that  had  been  given  to  the  papers  by  the  head  of  the 
federated  employees  in  California,  in  which  he  stated  publicly  that  they  had 
always  been  considerately  and  well  treated  by  the  Southern  Pacific;  and  the 
same  assertions  were  made  to  Mr.  Small  in  numbers  of  his  mettings  with  the 
committees  of  the  individual  crafts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  car  workers  were  denied  a  confer- 
ence on  the  Pacific  system  and  refused  recognition  as  a  craft  organization  of 
any  kind? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not  know  that;  but  if  it  was  stated,  I  would  say 
emphatically  that  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  we  had  agreements  with  a  number 
of  the  crafts,  and  T  do  not  know  why  we  should  not  have  had  it  with  these 
men  as  well  as  others. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  sheet-metal  workers'  craft  asked  for 
recognition,  as  a  craft  organization  on  the  Pacific  system  on  or  about  the  fall 
of  1909  and  that  recognition  of  this  organization  as  a  craft  organization  was 
denied  by  the  company  and  that  as  a  result  thereof  the  sheet-metal  workers 
went  on  strike  at  a  number  of  points  on  the  system? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  thing? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  for  years  prior  to  1909  the  machinists 
on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Go.  petitioned 
your  companies  for  the  recognition  of  their  crafts'  organizations  and  that  it 
wa.s  repeatedly  refused? 

Air.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  No ;  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  boiler  makers  and  blacksmiths,  as 
crafts,  asked  recognition  repeatedly,  prior  to  1907,  and  were  denied  recognition 
by  you  or  your  subordinates  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Co.? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  boiler  makers  and  blacksmiths,  as 
separate  crafts,  sought  conferences  in  1910  with  the  proper  officials  on  the 
Pacific  system  and  that  they  were  denied,  although  they  had  at  the  time  con- 
tracts with  that  system  under  which  it  was  provided  for  conferences  when 
they  desired  to  make  changes  on  giving  30  days'  notice? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not  know  the  fact;  but  I  say  again  that  if  those 
contracts  were  in  effect,  I  do  not  believe  the  statement  implied  in  the  question. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  money  did  the  companies  under  you  appro- 
priate for  publicity  purposes  before  the.  strike  of  September  30,  1911? 

Mr.   KRUTTSCHNITT.  None. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  money  used  for  publicity  purposes  in  this  way,  that 
advertisements  of  an  expensive  character  were  inserted  in  the  papers  that 
were  deemed  to  be  influential  and  good  avenues  of  creating  public  sentiment  in 
different  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  such  thing  being  done,  if  it 
was  done? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No.  The  handling  of  the  strike  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
operating  vice  presidents  on  the  ground.  I  think  I  should  have  known  of  it. 
If  any  expenses  had  been  incurred,  however,  I  think  I  should  have  known  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  aware  of  any  such  publicity  being  used  after 
the  strikes  began? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Why,  I  should  have  thought  that  these  men  were  not 
proper  for  the  duties  intrusted  to  them  if  they  had  not  given  full  publicity. 
I  began  by  responding  to'  a  request  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  to  give  pub- 
licity to  this  contention,  and  I  started  by  giving  this  statement.  May  I  give 
this  to  the  stenographer? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  you  may,  please. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  every  officer,  inasmuch  as  this 
was  a  contention  in  which  we  were  fighting  for  a  right  to  serve  the  public  in  a 
way  in  which  they  wished  to  be  served,  that  they  should  be  informed  and  that 
the  fullest  publicity  should  be  given  to  everything  we  could  think  of. 

(The  paper  here  presented  by  the  witness  was  received  in  evidence  and  ap- 
pears among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Kruttschnitt  Exhibit") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then,  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
details;  that  is,  as  to  how  much  money  was  expended  in  that  way? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  am  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This,  I  note,  was  given  as  a  signed  statement  from  you? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  For  publication  in  a  San  Francisco  paper? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes.  The  papers  were  very  much  mystified ;  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about,  and  before  I  had  been  in  San  Francisco  six  hours, 
I  suppose,  I  was  waited  on  by  a  dozen  different  reporters  and  was  told  that 
they  did  not  understand  and  that  the  public  did  not  understand.  And  on  the 
way  west  I  was  waited  on  by  a  number  of  reporters  and  was  asked  the  same 
thing,  and  on  arriving  at  San  Francisco  I  wrote  this  statement  and  gave  it  to 
the  press. 
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I  don't  Ihink  Iliore  was  much,  if  any,  money  spent,  because  we  were  abso- 
lutely persecuted  by  reporters  for  statements,  and  after  the  strike  began  we 
pursued  the  policy  of  sitting  quiet  and  having  very  little  to  say;  and  the  officers 
were  instructed  by  me  not  to  make  any  boasts  of  what  they  were  going  to  do 
or  what  they  were  doing,  but  to  go  ahead  and  perform  their  duties  and  to 
get  the  company's  work  systematized  again  and  get  the  shop  forces  built  up 
and  to  do  no  crowing  about  it  in  the  press. 

Chairman  WALSH.  This  statement  you  submit  here  was  not  run  in  any 
newspapers  as  an  advertisement  and  paid  for  in  that  way? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCIINITT.  No,  sir ;  it  was  solicited  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and 
there  was  not  a  cent  paid  for  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  keep  fairly  good  track  of  the  newspaper  publica- 
tions in  the  territory  where  the  greatest  interest  was  likely  to  be? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  The  operating  vice  presidents  did ;  I  did  not.  We  paid 
for  clippings.  I  was  flooded  with  a  mass  of  clippings,  some  of  which  I  suppose 
I  kept,  but  most  of  which  I  did  not.  They  were  too  voluminous. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  the  newspapers  likewise  publish  the  statements  of 
the  representatives  of  the  men  as  to  the  causes  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Freely.  I  had — after  the  strike  began  I  was  importuned 
by  a  number  of  the  papers  to  answer  statements  made  in  the  press  by  Mr. 
Kline  and  other  leaders  of  the  men,  which  I  consistently  declined  to  do. 
I  stated  that  I  was  not  going  to  indulge  in  any  newspaper  controversy;  that 
the  side  of  the  company  had  been  given  by  me  to  the  press,  and  I  proposed  to 
stop  at  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  referring  again  for  a 
moment  to  the  demands  made  by  this  federation  and  the  conference  in  Septem- 
ber, 1911 ;  that  is,  that  the  so-called  check-off  system  be  adopted 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT  (interrupting).  So-called  what? 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  the  requirement  be  made  that  all  employees  should 
join  the  union  and  those  others  that  were  so  objectionable  to  you — I  wanted  to 
ask  you  if  it  is  or  is  not  a  fact  that  those  suggestions  were  what  might  be 
called  tentative  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  negotiation  in 
case  a  conference  was  granted,  or  were  they  absolute  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  men  with  a  declaration  that  in  the  event  they  were  not  granted  a  strike 
would  be  called? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  I  am  going  to  deal  perfectly  frankly  with  you  and  the 
members  of  the  commission.  We  were  assured  time  and  again  that  we  must 
not  be  alarmed  by  these  objectionable  demands  that  they  made,  that  all  we 
were  asked  to  do  was  to  deal  with  a  federated  body ;  that  then  everything 
would  be  lovely.  That  was  tantamount  to  asking  the  company  to  surrender  its 
ability  to  resist,  and  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Kline,  in  their  interviews,  and 
Mr.  Kline  and  his  four  associates  in  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  tried  in  every 
possible  way  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  persuade  us  that  the  only  interest 
of  the  men  in  the  matter  was  a  little  more  convenient  and  expeditious  way  of 
handling  grievances. 

I  was  frank  with  Mr.  Kline  and  his  associates.  I  said,  "  I  understand ;  we 
need  not  try  to  throw  dust  in  each  others  eyes.  I  know  and  you  know  what 
you  are  after.  Any  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  the  demand 
that  we  meet  a  federated  board  would  no  doubt  lead  to  a  good  many  of  these 
matters  that  you  put  in  here  for  trading  purposes  being  put  aside  for  the 
moment.  In  other  words,  they  are  there  for  trading  purposes,  and  they  would 
be  withdrawn  if  only  the  company  would  bind  itself  by  preliminary  agreement 
with  you  that  would  prevent  it  from  ever  being  able  to  resist  any  demands,  no 
matter  how  unreasonable.  Once  having  done  that  the  company  would  find 
itself,  perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  years  or  three  years  or  maybe  five  or  six  years, 
met  with  a  demand  to  pay  exorbitant  wages,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things,  perhaps 
all  the  things  asked  for  in  this  paper,  and  a  good  many  more  besides ;  and  it. 
would  find  itself  powerless  to  offer  any  resistance."  I  told  Mr.  Kline  in  the  San 
Francisco  conference — I  said,  "At  the  present  time  we  have  agreements  with, 
n  number  of  your  crafts.  If  the  machinists  should  come  in  with  an  absolutely 
outrageous  and  unreasonable  demand  on  refusal  of  which  they  should  all  strike, 
the  company  would  not  be  bound  hand  and  foot — would  not  be  helpless.  It 
could  transact  its  business  in  some  way  or  other  and  fulfill  its  duties  to  the 
public  that  are  required  of  it  by  commissions  and  by  courts  and  by  laws."  I 
said,  "  What  you  are  after,  and  I  see  it  very  plainly,  is  that  if  the  machinists 
and  all  these  other  crafts  should  federate,  then  no  matter  how  unreasonable 
the  request  the  federation  would  be  the  sole  and  only  judge  as  to  whether 
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pressure  was  to  be  put  on  the  company  by  striking  to  enforce  those  demands." 
Now,  I  said,  "  It  is  not  reasonable  to  come  to  any  man  with  any  kind  of  intelli- 
gence and  ask  him  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  that."  I  said,  "  I  can 
not  do  it." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  conferences,  formal  or  informal,  with 
the  Illinois  Central,  concerning  the  subject  of  system  federation,  prior  to 
June,  1911? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  No;  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  never  have  had. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Ever  have  any  correspondence  with  them  in  regard  to 
that  matter? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  line  of  corre- 
spondence. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  your  attitude  since  the  strike  regarding 
conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  There  has  been  absolutely  nothing  that  we  could  mediate 
or  arbitrate.  That  was  the  hopeless  condition  of  this  issue  that  was  presented 
to  us  by  the  men,  that  it  was  not  arbitrable.  It  was  simply  a  demand  that  they 
be  put  in  control  of  the  company's  shop  work ;  that  they  should  be  given  power 
to  dictate  whether  any  shopwork  should  be  done  or  not;  and  if  so,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  should  be  done.  The  men  put  up  a  proposition  to  the 
company  which,  if  reversed,  they  would  have  considered  the  company's  officers 
insane  for  presenting.  If  the  company's  officers  had  suggested  to  the  men 
that  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  separate  agreements  with  the  crafts,  and 
that  they  gave  notice  that  in  30  days  they  would  take  up  a  change  of  those 
conditions,  and  that  they  proposed  to  require  every  man  to  get  out  of  the 
union,  that  they  proposed  to  dictate  on  just  what  terms  the  men  should  have 
employment  with  the  company,  regardless  of  their  wishes,  regardless  of  their 
convenience,  regardless  of  their  health  of  welfare,  the  men  would  not  have 
tolerated  it  for  a  moment.  They  would  have  immediately  begun  a  strike,  and 
properly  so.  Yet  they  reversed  those  conditions  and  imposed  those  conditions 
on  the  company,  and  when  they  were  refused  they  went  on  strike,  and  that  was 
argued  and  preached,  I  suppose,  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways.  And  then 
the  question  was  taken  up  after  the  company's  forces  had  been  built  up  to 
take  back  these  men  that  had  caused  this  trouble,  but  we  consistently  refused 
to  do  so. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  feel  that  you  took  all  possible  steps  to  avoid  the 
strike  of  1911,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  ? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  I  do. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  system  federations  have  been  satisfactorily  negotiated  on  other  systems 
of  railroads,  and  that  they  have  worked  out  without  detriment  to  the  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  KKUTTSCHNITT.  No;  because  it  was  totally  irrelevant.  My  duties  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  South  Pacific  Co.  and  the  Union  Pacific  Co.  and  to  the  pub- 
lic would  not  have  been  based  on  the  actions  of  A,  B,  C,  or  D  road  to  its  stock- 
holders or  the  public.  I  could  not  have  justified  my  acts  by  stating  that  I  did 
thus  and  so  because  Mr.  So-and-so  did  that  in  any  court  or  tribunal  or  in  public 
opinion.  The  reply  would  have  been,  "  Why,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  Your  duty  is  clear ;  it  is  to  serve  the  stockholders  and  the  public  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  that  utterly  regardless  of  what  any  other  road  was  doing."  I 
have  never  given  that  matter  consideration,  though  it  was  advanced  by  the 
men,  as  sugar  coating  to  the  pill,  what  this  road  had  done  or  that  road  had 
done.  It  was  totally  irrelevant. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, Mr.  Kruttschnitt? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes.    As  I  told  you,  I  had  been  working  33  years  on  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes.  This  is  leading  up  to  another  question:  Do  you 
believe  that  employees  who  are  divided  into  many  or  into  several  different 
crafts,  each  dealing  separately  with  a  single  employer,  can  enjoy  anything  like 
equality  in  bargaining  power? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  do;  and  what  is  more,  I  think  that  a  number  of  the 
chiefs  of  these  separate  crafts  believed  the  same  way  before  the  strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  labor  conditions  in  the  companies  considered  by  the 
directors  of  the  company  at  directors'  meetings ;  that  is,  the  question  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  your  labor  and  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  among  your 
employees  V 
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Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes.  sir;  unquestionably  so — they  are.  As  I  told  you,  in 
this  case  they  were  very  promptly  put  up  to  the  directors,  who  were  put  in 
full  possession  of  the  facts. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  the  conditions  of  employment  as  to  hours  and  wap.es 
discussed  generally  by  your  executive  boards? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  If  you  mean  by  that  if  they  take  a  table  of  wages  and 
compare  them,  no;  but  the  conditions  of  the  men,  how  they  are  paid,  with 
respect  to  employees  in  the  same  occupation  on  different  roads  and  in  outside 
shops,  I  would  say  yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  believe  a  wage  averaging  $60  a  month  is  enough 
to  support  an  American  citizen  and  an  ordinary  family  in  the  communities 
such  as  exist  where  your  large  shops  are  located? 

Mr.  KRTJTTSCHNITT.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  loaded  question.  Before  I  could 
answer  I  would  have  to  ask  you  what  that  American  citizen  considered  proper 
living.  I  can,  perhaps,  answer  it  best  by  saying  that  thousands  and  thousands — 
hundreds  of  thousands — of  American  citizens  are  living  properly  and  raising 
their  children  and  educating  them  on  such  wages. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  ever  considered,  or  do  you  consider,  that  proposi- 
tion generally  in  fixing  wages,  what  it  costs  the  individual  to  live  and  support 
a  family? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No;  we  have  not  done  that,  and  I  think  we  are  right  in 
that,  because — take  Government  bodies,  such  as  commissions;  they  have  told 
us  through  their  acts  that  cost  of  living  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case ;  they 
are  not  concerned  as  to  how  our  companies  live  or  the  railroads'  cost  of  living 
or  the  cost  of  buying  material.  They  say  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and 
in  paying  wages  wre  have  always  paid — and  the  men  admitted  that — we  stated 
it  repeatedly  and  they  could  not  deny  it — the  highest  wages  of  any  railroads 
in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Some  of  the  commissioners  will  probably  want  to  ask  yon 
some  questions,  Mr.  Krnttschnitt,  but  I  will  ask  you  now  whether  there  is  any 
statement  you  would  like  to  volunteer  or  any  statement  you  would  like  to  make 
covering  any  questions  that  have  been  asked  you? 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  I  don't  think  of  anything  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  came 
here,  of  course,  knowing  that  you  wanted  to  question  me  about  my  connection 
with  these  unfortunate  occurrences.  I  did  not  kno\v  just  what  the  line  of  your 
inquiry  would  be,  and  really  I  lacked  the  time  and,  I  must  confess,  the  in- 
clination to  sit  down  and  write  a  very  long  statement,  preferring  to  make  the 
statement  orally,  as  I  have  done,  and  let  you  supplement  it  by  asking  me  ques- 
tions on  points  I  had  overlooked,  and  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  KBUTTSCHNITT.  Possibly  the  questioning  of  some  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners might  inspire  a  desire  on  our  part  to  offer  some  questions,  but  I  don't 
know  of  anything  now. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Garretson  has  a  few  questions  he  says  he  wants  to 
ask  you. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  I  think  you  would  regret  it  more 
than  any  one  person  if  it  developed  that  the  testimony  on  any  given  point  was 
historically  incorrect,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  should. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  the  two  inci- 
dents where  the  Atlantic  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific  had  trouble  with  their 
enginemen  or  with  the  trainmen.  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  was  located  here  in  Chi- 
cago as  your  assistant,  when  you  were  director  of  maintenance  and  operation, 
was  he  not,  for  a  considerable  period? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  He  was  my  assistant  part  of  the  time.  No ;  when  I  first 
came  to  Chicago  I  had  another  assistant,  but  I  expect  he  was  my  assistant  from 
about  1906  or  1907  to  1911. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  At  the  time  of  the  jurisdictioual  strike  between  the 
locomotive  engineers  and  the  firemen  Mr.  Scott  was  located  here  with  you  as 
assistant? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No.  Perhaps  I  should  have  answered  that  a  little  more 
fully;  no;  because  Mr.  Scott  at  that  time  was  in  Houston,  and  handled  all  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  engineers  and  firemen. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  negotiations  were  handled 
almost  exclusively  by  Mr.  van  Vleck  arid  Mr.  Fay,  and  that  the  terms  of  the 
settlement  were  finally  reached  here  in  Chicago  in  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott's  office,  with 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Nelll,  then  commissioner  under  the  Erdmann  Act,  on  the  ground 
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in  Houston,  the  terms  being  arranged  between  the  two  chief  executives  of  the 
firemen  and  engineers,  with  the  chief  executives  of  the  conductors  and  trainmen 
acting  as  intermediaries,  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill  and  the 
executive  officers  of  the  organizations  on  the  ground  sit  Houston,  Mr.  Morrissey 
then  president  of  the  trainmen  and  the  then  president  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  ? 

Mr.  KRUTTSOHNITT.  I  think  you  are  speaking  of  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Commissioner  GAERETSON.  That  was  the  jurisdictional  strike  between  the  two? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes ;  the  engineers  and  the  firemen. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  are  not  mistaken  about  Mr.  Scott • 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Impossibe  for  me  to  be,  because  where  a  man  has  a  fact 
of  a  fact  in  an  indefinite  way.  he  may  be  mistaken,  but  he  can  not  be  mistaken 
when,  as  in  this  case,  I  stood  at  a  telephone  in  a  certain  room  in  my  bouse 
in  Connecticut  and  talked  with  Judge  Chambers  at  his  home  somewhere  in 
Maryland  on  this  strike,  being  called  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the 
Western  Union,  in  this  very  same  house,  and  given  telegrams  relating  to  and 
explaining  why  the  President  wanted  us  to  recede  and  give  way  to  the  men.  I 
can  not  be  mistaken. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  At  the  time  of  the  jurisdictional  strike  of  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  was  there  any  trouble  in  Mexico,  and  was  Judge  Chambers 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  Federal  Mediation  Board? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Well,  I 

Commissioner  GARRETSON  (interrupting).  Judge  Chambers  never  was  Federal 
mediator  until  after  the  passage  of  the  New-lands  Act  in  1912.  and  the  strike  of 
the  conductors,  trainmen,  engineers,  and  firemen  on  the  Atlantic  system  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  took  place  in  1912,  or  1913,  and  Judge  Chambers  was  a  party 
to  the  settlement  of  that  strike.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KRTTTTSCHNTTT.  Assuming  what  you  say  to  be  true,  I  suppose  it  is  correct ; 
but  T  still  think  we  are  talking  about  different  strikes.  However,  if  it  be  a  fact 
that  Judge  Chambers  was  not  put  on  the  mediation  board— if  that  is  a  fact,  then 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  am  talking  about  the  wrong  strike. 
Now,  is  Judge  Chambers  a  member  of  the  board  now? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  He  is,  and  has  been  since  1912  or  1913,  only.  But 
bear  in  mind — I  want  to  refresh  you  memory 

Mr.  KRFTTSC  TIN  ITT.  Well,  I  will  say  there  was  a  strike  at  the  time  when 
Judge  Chambers  was  mediator. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  There  was. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  And  the  circumstances  that  I  have  related  did  happen  or 
did  take  place  with  Judge  Chambers,  Now,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  not  the 
strike  of  the  engineers  and  firemen,  but  I  thought  it  was. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  correct  in  the  record, 
because  the  other  is  historically  in  the  record,  as  T  have  stated.  What  I  wanted 
to  draw  attention  to  in  the  record  is  this,  the  strike  of  the  four  organizations 
was  not  jurisdictional;  was  it  not  over  the  refusal  of  Mr.  George  W.  Waid, 
assistant  manager  of  the  Atlantic  system,  to  meet  and  treat  with  representatives 
of  the  four  trainmen's  and  engine  service  organizations  jointly? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes :  I  think  yon  are  correct  as  to  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  dfd  not  the  recession  from  that  position  come 
from  the  fact  that  your  company's  trains — the  movement  of  them  was  absolutely 
tied  up,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  The  reason  of  that  recession,  as  I  told  you,  was  that 
it  was  made  on  the  appeal  of  the  President  through  Judge  Chambers. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  The  mediator  had  entered  the  game? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  now  realize  that  Judge  Chambers  had 
no  connection  with  the  original  .lurisdictional  strike  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions, which  took  place  in  1907  and  early  in  1908.  the  enginemen? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNTTT.  Well.  T  say  I  am  willing  to  assume  the  correctness  of 
what  you  stated,  that  the  judge  was  not  put  on  this  board  until  then,  but  I 
think  as  my  recollection  goes  that  he  acted  in  some  cases  prior  to  this  strike 
that  we  are  discussing  now.  However,  that  is  immaterial. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  immaterial  except  as  it  applies  to  the  true 
facts  and  as  to  the  cause  and  who  were  involved  in  the  two  strikes.  That  was 
what  I  wanted  to  get  into  the  record  in  its  correct  historical  form. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Well,  T  think  you  are  right. 

Commissioner  GARKETFON.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  for  you  if  the  testimony 
stood  absolutely  out  of  accord  with  the  occurrences  that  took  place? 
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Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Quite  right,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  cor- 
recting me. 

Commissioner  GABEETSON.  Was  there  any  connection,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  be- 
tween the  attitude  of  your  general  manager  on  the  Atlantic  system  in  refusing 
there  being  no  question  involved  whatever  in  the  original  strike  of  the  four 
organizations,  but  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Waid  to  meet  the  four  jointly — was  there 
any  connection  between  that  and  your  attitude  as  shown  toward  this  federation? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No,  I  have  already  explained  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  chairman  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  trainmen's  and  the 
enginemen's  organizations  and  the  shop  federation. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  if  they  had  no  connection 
with  each  other,  there  were  not  the  following  out  of  the  same  general  policy, 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  refusal,  then,  to  deal  jointly  with  the  train  and  engine 
service  organizations? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  You  say  what  was  the  reason  of  the  refusal? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes ;  what  would  be  the  cause  of  the  refusal  ? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  To  ans\ver  frankly,  I  think  a  mistake  was  made. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Really,  the  two  attitudes  were  exactly  consistent 
with  each  other? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  No;  I  haven't  said  that.  You  asked  me  that  first  and  I 
said  they  were  entirely  different ;  then  you  asked  me  why  the  refusal  was  made 
to  deal  with  the  four  trainmen  organizations  on  the  Atlantic  system,  is  that 
not  correct? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  And  I  told  you  that  I  thought  frankly  a  mistake  had 
been  made. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Oh ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  catch  that  answer. 
Did  you  hear  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Markham? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  was  given  a  transcript  of  the  testimony  yesterday,  and 
it  amounted  to,  I  think,  six  or  seven  hundred  pages,  and  I  only  went  through  it 
very  hurriedly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Your  own  testimony  in  general  and  his  are  in  line 
with  each  other.  Now,  would  not  the  natural  outcome  of  the  attitude  of  your 
company  and  his,  and  the  reasons  asserted  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Markham  as 
underlying  your  attitude — would  not  the  natural  application  by  thinking  labor 
men  of  your  theories,  result  in  the  triumph  of  what  is  known  as  the  industrial 
form  of  organization  whereby  every  man  on  the  pay  roll  of  your  company  would 
be  enrolled  in  one  organization,  because  from  the  testimony  given  that  would 
be  the  natural  method  for  the  man  of  radical  views  to  carry  out  his  desires 
against  his  employer — wouldn't  that  he  the  natural  result? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Your  question  is  very  long  and  involved,  and  I  will  have 
to  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  it. 

(Question  read.) 

I  can  answer  that  in  a  qualified  way,  yes;  because  the  very  issue  that  was 
presented  to  the  companies  was  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  radical  and 
hot-headed  men  on  the  companies'  pay  roll  and  in  the  different  craft  organiza- 
tions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  was  not  passing  upon  the  matter  submitted  in 
any  degree;  I  \vas  only  speaking  of  the  original  man,  because  that  is  exactly 
the  form  of  organization,  is  it  not,  that  is  advocated  by  the  I.  W.  W.,  who  are 
generally  classed  as  radical? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  much  about  that. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  except  from  general  news- 
paper accounts  of  them  I  know  nothing  about  their  aims  or  their  ideals. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  If  you  had  traveled  with  the  commission,  you 
would  have  had  considerable  information  on  their  desires.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  has  a  few  questions  to  ask. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  objected  to  the 
additional  power  which  your  employees  sought  to  obtain.  Have  you  seen  any- 
thing since  the  strike  was  inaugurated  to  confirm  those  views? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes.  I  think  it  wras  in  January,  1912,  some  three  months 
or  more  after  the  strike  had  been  started  that  President  E.  L.  Reguin,  of  the 
System  Federation  of  the  Harriman  lines,  sent  out  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  federation  of  the  crafts  of  the  Harriman  lines  calling  on  all  railroads 
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in  the  country  to  join  in  a  sympathetic  strike  to  help  them  win  the  strike  on 
the  Harriman  lines.    This  is  a  copy  of  the  paper. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Do  you  desire  to  put  it  in  evidence? 

Mr.  KKTJTTSCHNITT.  Yes. 

(The  paper  thus  offered  is  as  follows:) 

OFFICE  COS,  HIBERNIA  BUILDING, 

San  Francisco,  January  6,  1912. 
BROTHERS,  GREETING: 

The  following  resolutions  are  herewith  submitted  for  your  consideration: 
We,  the  committee  on  resolutions,  respectfully  submit  the  following  to  you 
with  the  request  of  this  local  that  you  submit  same  to  all  locals  on  the  Harri- 
man lines  and  Illinois  Central  lines,  and  in  addition  all  federated  locals  and 
trades-unionists  involved  in  this  strike  on  other  systems. 

CLARENCE  C.  RIGDEN, 
E.  J.  CONNERS, 
WM.  A.  DOUGAN, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  drawn  up  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
system  local  at  San  Jose  at  our  regular  meeting  Thursday,  January  4,  1912, 
upon  receipt  of  resolutions  drawn  up  at  Freeport,  111.,  which  resolutions  we 
believe  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  us  in  a  position  where  the  railroads 
would  be  able  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  federations  on  the  Harriman 
and  Illinois  Central  lines,  before  we  have  had  time  to  fire  our  most  effective 
shot,  to  wit,  the  federation  with  other  federations  and  union  shopmen  through- 
out the  country,  so  that  if  necessary  to  win  this  strike  they  can  be  called  out 
and  force  the  railroads  to  grant  our  demands  at  this  time,  and  in  the  future 
enable  the  shopmen  on  the  Harriman  lines  and  the  Illinois  Central  lines  to 
protect  all  other  brothers. 

Let  us  make  the  federation  of  shop  employees  as  nearly  invincible  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  do  this  we  must  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  that  to  com- 
promise at  this  time  would  probably  prevent  the  federation  of  the  shopmen 
into  a  Nation-wide  organization. 

We  are  out  to  win;  so  say  we  all. 

Whereas  we  know  from  the  word  and  action  of  the  railroad  officials  since  the 
strike  was  called  September  30,  that  in  no  case  will  the  managers  of  the 
railroads  comprising  the  Harriman  and  Illinois  Central  lines  be  willing  to 
compromise  except  to  save  themselves  from  defeat ;  and 

Whereas  the  time  must  come  when  labor  will  realize  that  through  compact 
organization,  comprising  not  only  one  craft  but  all  crafts  working  in  one 
industry,  that  strikes  can.  be  decisively  won,  enabling  the  workers  in  that 
industry  to  demand  and  realize  conditions  which  they  know  to  be  just  to 
themselves,  and  believing  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  strike  can  be 
won  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  federations  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  with  the  help  of  all  other  union  shopmen  who  have  not  yet 
formed  federations :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  sfeps  be  taken  and  demanded  in  recent  resolutions  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  unanimously  indorsed  by  this  local 
to  call  out,  if  necessary,  all  other  shopmen  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  winning,  if  possible  without  compromising,  the  demands  of  the  blanket  agree- 
ment, all  of  which  demands  we  consider  not  only  fair  and  just,  but  actually 
conservative. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  no  compromise  until  all  union  men  have  done 
everything  within  their  power  to  win  all  of  the  demands  of  the  federation  of 
shop  employees  of  the  Harriman  and  Illinois  Central  lines.  With  the  coming 
of  cold  weather  reports  show  that  the  system  for  which  these  men  were  work- 
ing are  only  operating  under  the  greatest  of  difficulties  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  general  managers  of  these  railroad  interests  will  take  steps  to  effect  a 
compromise  to  enable  themselves  to  avoid  defeat.  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  owing  to  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  all  workers  through 
the  success  of  this  strike  and  the  stimulus  such  issue  is  certain  to  be  for  the 
federating  of  other  crafts,  not  only  in  the  railroad  industry  but  in  other  indus- 
tries as  well,  thereby  developing  a  much  greater  power  in  the  hands  of  labor 
than  has  been  heretofore  attained,  that  our  request  for  voluntary  financial  and 
moral  support  be  addressed  to  our  brother  workers  instead  of  the  business  men, 
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who  a«  ii  matter  of  fact  are  not  so  deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle  as  the  workers  are. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  all  locals  on  the  Harri- 
maii  and  Illinois  Central  lines  for  their  indorsement  or  rejection,  and  also  to 
locals  of  other  federations  and  craft  locals  not  yet  federated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  union  men  not  participating  in  this  strike. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
[SEAL.]  JOHN  SCOTT, 

Secretary-Treasurer  System  Federation,  Harriman  Lines. 
Approved : 

E.  L.  REGUIN, 
President  System  Federation  of  the  Harriman  Lines. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT  (interrupting).  This  I  considered  at  the  time  was  a  justi- 
fication of  fears  that  we  had — that  this  federation  was  simply  a  plan  to  obtain 
absolute  power  over  the  operations  of  the  carriers  and  to  exert  it  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  to  carry  their  contentions  no  matter  what  they  should  be. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  there  was  a  lot  of  testimony  intro- 
duced before  the  commission  here  yesterday  about  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Harriman  in  1903,  which  indicated  that  he  favored  the  federation  of  shop  em- 
ployees. Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  his  views  other  than  as  expressed  by 
you  in  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  the  chairman? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  None  whatever.  I  desire  to  say  to  the  commission  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  without  the  slightest  mental  reservation  that  Mr. 
Harriman  never  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form  indicated  to  me  any  desire  of 
,that  sort.  If  he  had,  it  would  have  been  my  duty,  as  his  assistant,  to  at  once 
take  the  matter  up  and  advocate  it  and  carry  it  out.  I  should  have  done  that. 
But  as  I  say,  I  never  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form  received  any  intimation  or 
instructions  from  him  about  that.  I  repeat,  that  until  the  chairman  read  these 
questions  this  morning  I  never  heard  that. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  at  the 
time  of  this  strike  or  just  prior  to  it  that  your  company  had  five  contracts  with 
shop  trades? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  think  the  Union  Pacific  had  five.  I  think  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  three  or  four.  We  had  contracts  with  the  shop  crafts. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Entered  into  through  the  usual  negotiations  between 
the  employees  in  those  crafts  and  the  properly  authorized  officials  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all.     Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Counell  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  hav- 
ing this  a  personal  matter  at  all  in  my  position  I  am  occupying  here,  but  I 
happened  to  attend  the  conference  at  New  York  originally  with  Mr.  Harriman 
which  brought  out  statements  about  the  old  strike  of  the  Union  Pacific  road. 
The  testimony  yesterday  brought  out  some  things  that  occurred  at  the  confer- 
ence and  later  resulted  in  an  adjustment  of  the  Union  Pacific  strike. 

One  of  the  witnesses  yesterday  attended  the  conference  at  New  York,  and 
I  asked  him  some  questions  to  put  into  the  record  his  remembrance  of  what 
took  place  at  the  conference.  Among  the  occurrences  was  a  running  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Harriman  in  which  he  expressed  the  desire  to  have  the 
matter  adjusted  and  what  he  thought  might  be  the  manner  of  handling  the 
affairs  in  the  future  that  would  avoid  a  recurrence  of  these  strikes  and  the 
possibility  of  having  a  number  of  meii,  the  smaller  the  number  the  better,  he 
thought,  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  entire  forces  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  road  in  the  adjustment  of  any  controversy  that 
might  arise.  That  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  favorable  toward  the  form  of 
organization  that  would  permit  the  men  to  select  representatives  who  would 
represent  all  of  the  organizations  in  any  conference  that  might  be  had  and  carry 
it  up  to  the  executive  officers.  And  later,  he  said  he  was  going  west  and  would 
be  glad  to  meet  representatives  of  the  organizations  in  the  West  with  a  view 
of  carrying  out  the  proposed  sentiments,  and  he  did  at  Cheyenne  and  Omaha 
meet  representatives  of  the  joint  organizations. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not,  Mr.  O'Connell,  question  any  of  that.  I  tried 
to  make  my  position  definite  on  that ;  it  was  before  I  had  any  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Union  Pacific.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  I  do  say 
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that  it  was  strange  that  if  Mr.  Harrinian  charged  me  with  the  supervision  and 
operations  on  both  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  lie  never  mentioned  any- 
thing about  his  desire  to  have  what  we  were  doing  changed.  It  was  still  more 
incomprehensible  that  in  the  numbers  of  interviews  and  meetings  between  the 
craft  committees  and  the  officers  of  the  companies,  between  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Kline,  and  their  ascociates,  who  met  me  in  Sail  Francisco,  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  urged  on  the  part  of  the  employees  as  to  Mr.  Harriman's  wishes  to 
induce  us  to  agree  to  this  federation  plan,  which  they  were  advancing,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  since  I  have  heard  you,  that  it  was  the  most  incomprehensible 
omission  on  their  part  that  they  did  not  advance  that  as  an  argument,  because 
it  would  have  been  the  strongest  argument  possible  on  their  part. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  matter  might  not  have  come  to  their  minds  at 
that  time. 

I  recall  Mr.  Harriman  going  further  in  the  telegram  put  in  the  record  yester- 
day, in  which  he  suggested  three  men  to  act  as  a  finality  on  any  dispute  that 
caiue  up,  and  could  not  be  adjusted  out  along  the  lines — if  any  of  the  crafts 
had  a  difference  with  the  company  that  could  not  be  adjusted  out  there,  that 
the  contested  matter  be  left  to  himself — "myself,"  and  a  Mr.  Ford,  who  was 
in  he  company ;  and  that  on  any  subject  or  any  questions  lie  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  to  have  it  adjusted  by  these  parties. 

As  a  man  who  handles  large  affairs,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  and  who  comes  in 
contact  with  the  large  employment  of  labor — this  commission  is  authorized  to 
ascertain  the  underlying  causes  of  unrest  and  make  some  recommendations  to 
Congress.  Now,  what  has  been  your  observation,  and  what  suggestions  have 
you  to  make  to  this  commission  for  the  elimination  or  the  reduction  as  far  as 
possible  of  the  so-called  unrest  and  the  causes  of  strikes  and  friction  between 
employer  and  employee? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  have  observed  that  as  to  every  strike  tliat  has  ever 
taken  place  none  has  succeeded  where  public  opinion  was  against  it ;  that  the 
strikes  that  have  taken  place  with  which  I  am  familiar  have  ordinarily  been 
settled  in  the  way  in  which  the  great  American  public  decided  that  they  should 
be  settled ;  that  is  easily  understandable,  because,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  final  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  opinions  and  views  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  if  we  are  operating  against  their  views  as  to  what  is  right  and 
proper,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should  not  succeed,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  ever  will.  So  that  the  only  views  I  have  ever  held  about  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes — and  the  older  I  get  the  firmer  I  believe  it — is  that 
the  only  way  to  settle  them  is  to  let  the  public  fully  undersand  what  it  is  ail 
about;  and  it  is  on  that  theory  I  wrote  that  memorandum  which  was  passed 
up  to  the  chairman  in  answer  to  the  reporters  of  the  papers  asking  what  this 
was  all  about.  The  public  had  a  right  to  know ;  I  gave  the  railroad  side  of  it 
and  the  federated  employees  gave  their  side.  This  strike  did  not  succeed  be- 
cause the  public  believed  that  the  men  were  wrong;  if  they  had  believed  the 
men  were  right  they  would  have  succeeded. 

Now,  I  believe,  for  the  settlement  of  all  future  strikes,  the  only  way  we  will 
ever  get  industrial  peace  is  to  let  the  general  public  know  exactly  what  the 
issues  are — take  them  into  your  confidence  and  their  judgment  will  be,  I  will 
say,  almost  aways  right. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Could  there  be  some  sort  of  a  machine  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  public  opinion? 

Mr.  KBTJTTSCHNITT.  That  is  secondary.  If  you  provide  that  the  public  shall  be 
informed,  if  that. principle  is  agreed  to,  the  design  of  the  machinery  ought  to 
be  comparatively  easy. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  you  extend  the  idea  to  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  railroads  that  now  applies  to  the  transportation  department  under 
the  Newlands  Act? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  would  make  it  absolutely  general;  I  would  say  to  all 
employees,  "  Let  any  employee  who  has  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction  make  it 
known  in  a  proper  way  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  if  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates can  not  bring  about  a  settlement  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  somebody 
or  some  organization  that  can  look  into  these  matters  carefully  and  impar- 
tially and  let  the  general  public  know."  I  do  not  suggest  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion ;  I  think  it  is  chimerical ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  ever  be  made  a  success. 
It  was  tried  in  New  Zealand  and  has  proven  a  failure  there.  So  the  only  force 
we  can  appeal  to,  to  bring  contestants  together,  is  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

The  Canadians  have  some  very  excellent  acts  that  provide  for  publicity  and 
from  an  investigation  I  made,  through  one  of  njy  staff  in  the  last  six  or  eight 
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months,  I  find  those  acts  are  working  up  there  very  satisfactorily.  The  pub- 
lic there  is  put  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  and  they  are  able  then  to  make 
their  wishes  and  their  judgment  known;  instead  of  providing  for  an  arbitration 
by  one  or  three  or  live  or  seven  men,  why,  the  general  public  acts  as  an  arbiter. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  the  creation  of  such  a  department  by  the 
Government  of  purely  voluntary  character,  covering  all  industries,  or  lines  of 
activity,  as  far  as  labor  and  capital  are  concerned,  would  the  creation  of  such 
u  department,  with  boards  that  would  have  authority,  would  have  influence, 
on  the  Government  to  step  in  and  ask  contestant  parties  to  use  their  good 
offices  to  mediate  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment — do  you  think  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  our  country  generally? 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  think  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  not  only  for 
the  contestants,  the  employers  and  employees,  but  for  the  financial  situation  of 
the  corporations.  As  our  Government  is  organized  at  the  present  time  the 
Government  has  absolute  control  over  the  revenues  of  certainly  the  railroads 
and  of  a  great  many  other  corporations,  but  now  we  are  speaking  really  of 
railroads  principally.  Government  has  also,  through  the  operation  of 'the 
numerous  laws,  a  very  complete  control  of  their  expenses;  in  other  words,  the 
railroads  at  the  present  time  have  very  little  control  over  either  their  revenues 
or  their  expenses,  therefore  it  is  nothing  but  just  that  whatever  tribunal  has 
control  over  the  revenues  and  expenses  should  investigate  at  least  and  report 
on  these  industrial  troubles,  because  the  ability  of  the  road  to  pay  the  wages, 
in  case  the  investigating  board  should  decide  that  more  wages  were  necessary, 
gives  them  the  power  to  provite  the  way  by  which  the  railroad  can  get  the 
money  to  pay  these  wages. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  referring  to  the  strike  situation  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  gathered  from  what  you  say,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  that  your  fear  was  that 
recognition  of  the  federation  of  these  different  trades  would  place  an  extraor- 
dinary power  within  their  hands  to  compel  you  to  comply  and  that  it  might 
result  in  constant  trouble  with  the  company.  In  your  experience  as  a  railroad 
nit) n,  does  your  observation  lead  you  to  believe  there  has  been  a  great  number 
of  strikes  in  railroads— a  great  number  of  strikes  in  the  past  where  the  rail- 
roads were  dealing  with  individual  organizations,  such  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  the  Santa  Fe,  where  the  railroad  strikes  ran  a  long  time,  and  that  such 
strikes  have  been  going  on  in  one  way  or  another  for  a  long  time,  and  don't 
you  think  that  the  bringing  together  of  these  trades  into  a  confederation  would 
reduce  the  possibility  of  strikes?  The  evidence  submitted  here  by  the  officers 
of  these  federations  shows  that  they  have  entered  into  agreements  with  some 
50  railways  and  that  no  strike  had  occurred,  no  appearance  of  strikes,  and  that 
the  system  there  put  into  effect — the  evidence  is  that  it  has  eliminated  strikes 
and  friction,  while  the  old  system  is  simply  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  strikes. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  altogether  as  to  your  views  as 
to  the  frequency  of  strikes  under  what  I  might  term  the  existing  plan.  I  said, 
in  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  of  the  chairman,  that  I  did  not  think,  if  we 
had  agreed  to  this  federation  plan,  that  we  should  have  a  strike  for  one  or 
two  or  three  or  four  or  five  years ;  in  other  words,  we  would  not  have  had  a 
strike  until  the  federation  was  ready.  As  to  the  52  roads  you  have  mentioned, 
I  do. not  know  which  they  are. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  KRUTTSCHNITT.  The  federation  is  perhaps  not  ready  to  do  the  next  thing 
it  has  on  the  program. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  You  will  be  per- 
manently excused. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  J.  F.  GRAHAM. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation,  please,  Mr. 
Graham. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  J.  F.  Graham ;  residence,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  at  the  present  time 
I  am  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  O.-W.  R.  II.  N.  Co. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  your  duties  in  that  capacity,  Mr.  Graham. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  My  dxities  in  that  capacity  are  to  supervise  all  of  the  rolling 
stock  and  employees  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
same. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  craft  unions  do  you  deal  with  as — what  craft  unions 
did  you  deal  with  as  a  railroad  official  prior  to  the  strike  of  1911? 
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Mr.  GRAHAM.  With  the  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler  makers,  and  carmen. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  your  relations  with  those  unions  prior  to  that 
time,  friendly  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Very  friendly. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  were  contracts  and  agreements  made? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  They  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  various  crafts; 
for  instance,  of  the  machinists — a  representative  from  each  division,  some- 
times two  from  a  division. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  time  was  usually  required  by  the — per  year, 
say,  to  attend  to  the  business  of  making  the  agreements? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.    That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  approximately,  was  it  a  month  or  two  out  of  a  year? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Not  that  long;  I  should  say,  offhand,  about  between  5  and 
7  per  cent  of  my  time,  perhaps  two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  what  extent  had  the  piece-rate  system  entered  into 
your  operations  prior  to  the  time  of  this  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  None. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  time  studies  or  bonus  systems  in  your  shops? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  sketch  to  us,  briefly,  Mr.  Graham,  what  points 
of  controversy  were  typical  ones  in  these  conferences  that  you  had  with  the 
craft  unions  prior  to  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  the  conferences  that  came  up,  as  a  general  thing,  were 
those  which  related  particularly  to  the  crafts,  the  particular  craft. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  to  wages  and  hours? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes ;  as  to  wages  and  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  assignment  of  work — with  the  machinists,  what 
was  considered  machinists'  work — any  jurisdictional  disputes  that  might 
happen  to  arise? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  first  notification  from  anyone  connected 
with  the  organization  that  a  federation  had  been  formed? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  first  notification,  real  notification,  I  had  that  there  had 
been  a  federation  formed  was  from  our  own  employees. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  any  demands  made  upon  you  by  the  men  in  writing 
with  reference  to  a  conference  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  They  asked  for  a  joint  conference ;  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  request? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  haven't  it  here;  I  left  it  at  the  hotel.  I  did  not  anticipate 
I  would  be  called  on  this  morning.  I  \vill  bring  it  here  this  afternoon. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  later  submitted  by  witness  and  appears 
among  the  exhibits  at  the  end  .of  this  subject  as  "  Graham  Exhibit  No.  1.") 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  also  your  reply  to  that  first  communication? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  that  with  you? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  sir ;  but  I  will  get  it  this  afternoon. 

Chairman  WALSH,  Kindly  submit  it  then. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

(See  Graham  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

Chairman  WTALSH.  Can  you  state  concisely,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  read 
it  when  it  comes,  what  the  substance  of  their  communication  was  and  the 
substance  of  your  reply  thereto? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  substance  of  their  communication  was  that  they  wished 
me  to  meet  them  in  conference;  that  they  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a 
change  in  the  then  existing  rules  and  wished  me  to  meet  them  as  a  federated 
body — that  is,  of  shop  employees,  the  different  crafts — claiming  that  they 
thought  it  would  require  less  time  in  dealing  with  them  if  we  would  deal  with 
them  as  a  federation. 

<  1lmirman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  relate  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  process 
of  the  negotiations  and  the  dealings  between  you  and  the  men,  or  attempted 
dealings,  right  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  there  wasn't  any  negotiations  further  than  my  letters  to 
them  stating  that  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  each  one  separately,  but  not 
as  a  body. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  That  is,  with  a  representative  of  each  craft  separately? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  situation  as  to  the  determination  of  the 
policy  of  your  lines?  How  was  that  policy  determined;  by  what  officials? 

Mr.  GKAHAM.  By  what  officials? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GKAHAM.  In  this  particular  case? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;   in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  guess  I  was  the  only  one  they  ever  referred  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  any  other  officials  in 
regard  to  the  general  policy  of  treating  with  this  question  of  a  federated 
system  among  the  employees? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  with  the  general  manager. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  GSAHAM.  I  talked  with  the  general  manager. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  he? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Brien. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  I  think  I  did  with  all  concerned — all  of  the  officials  directly 
connected  with  the  road  at  that  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  conferences  and  correspondence  with  the 
officials  of  other  Harriman  lines? 

Mr.  GKAHAM.  Not  until  about  the  time  the  strike  was  called.  I  think  I 
knew — I  kept  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  on  the  other  lines. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  done,  of  course,  by  correspondence,  or  was  it 
done  by  personal  conference? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No ;  I  think  the  most  of  it  was  done  by  conference. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  been  requested  to  bring  copies  of  that  corre- 
spondence with  you,  Mr.  Graham? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  anticipate  the  calling  of  the  strike  before  it  was 
called ;  and,  if  so,  please  tell  what  steps  you  took  to  prepare  for  it. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Why,  we  certainly  anticipated  it,  because  they  had  made  what 
you  might  say  was  an  open  threat  that  there  would  be  a  strike,  and  the  only 
preparation  that  we  made  for  it  was  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  secure 
men  in  case  they  went  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  recall  the  dates  upon  which  contracts  were  made 
with  the  detective  or  employment  agencies? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WThat  steps  did  you  take,  then,  to  get  persons  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  might  go  out  upon  strike? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  In  our  own  particular  neighborhood  or  in  cities  along  the  line — 
in  towns  along  the  line  of  the  O.-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  we  had  our  own  employees — 
that  is,  for  example,  in  Seattle,  Tacorna,  Spokane — looking  out  for  men  quietly, 
and  whenever  they  got  a  man  they  told  him  what  it  was  for;  that  they  an- 
ticipated a  strike,  and,  wherever  they  could,  held  him  in  readiness. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state,  Mr.  Graham,  all  the  steps  you  took  to  employ 
men  to  take  the  place  of  strikers? 

Mr.  GBAHAM.  Tlyit  was  about  all,  except  we  procured  men  from  the  East 
and  from  this  city  here. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  procure  men  from  the  East?  What  was  the 
method? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  Through  agencies. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  agencies? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  Well,  now,  if  I  recall — I  could  not  tell  what  agents ;  I  could 
tell  you  what  we  did.  You  understand,  we  had  a  representative  from  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Union  Pacific  who  acted  as  an  examiner  in 
selecting  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where,  here  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  GBAHAM.  Yes,  here  at  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  I  understand  that  they  just  went  to  the  ordinary 
employment  agencies? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  No;  I  think  not;  I  think  they  had  a  regular  agency  of  their 
own. 

Chairman  WALSH.  They  established  an  agency? 

Mr.  GEAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  that  cover  the  procuring  of  employees  for  all  of  the 
HaiTiman  lines? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  could  not  answer  that  question ;  I  think  it  did  for  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  the  O.-W.  R.  R.  &  N. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  the  individual  in  particular  charge  of  that  work 
for  that  particular  company  ? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  The  man  who  did  the  examining  was  Mr.  Daley. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  he  still  with  your  company? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  He  is  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  position  did  he  occupy  at  the  time  the  strike  was 
called? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  He  was,  I  think,  chief  draftsman  for  the  Union  Pacific;  that 
is,  in  the  mechanical  department. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Before  the  calling  of  the  strike,  did  you  employ  persona 
to  guard  the  company's  property? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  build  any  stockades  before  the  strike  was  called? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  what  would  you  term  stockades? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  generally  been  described  a's  being  a  high  fence 
around  the  place  where  the  men  were  to  be  employed. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  At  our  main  shops  at  Albina,  or  Portland,  rather,  there  had 
been  a  high  board  fence  around  the  shop,  inclosing  it,  for  25  years,  and  there 
was  both  at  Starbuck  and  La  Grande  a  high  board  fence  built  that  summer,  but 
there  had  been  an  appropriation  for  it  about  a  year  prior  to  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  build  any  fences  or  make  any  physical  prepara- 
tions for  the  strike  prior  to  the  time  it  was  called  at  any  point? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Why,  yes;  what  they  already  had  built  prior  to  the  time  the 
strike  was  called. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  I  mean  with  reference  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No;  I  could  not  say  they  wrere  built  with  reference  to  the 
strike. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  after  the  strike  was  called,  did  your  company  em- 
ploy men  to  guard  the  company's  property? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  guards  did  you  have? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  over  the  entire  system  I  think  we  had  at  one  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  90. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  procure  the  guards? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Oh,  our  special  agents  that  we  have  there,  an  employee  of 
the  company,  he  procured  his  own  men,  picking  them  up. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Who  was  in  charge,  before  there  wras  any  strike,  of 
policing  the  company's  property? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes;  and  had  been  for  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  he  just  increased  it  in  his  discretion? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you,  or  any  of  your  subordinates,  make  any  effort 
to  blacklist  men  that  went  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  None. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  steps  did  your  company  take,  if  any,  to  secure  the 
support  of  business  men  or  business  men's  associations  or  commercial  clubs? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  What  is  that? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  steps  did  your  company  take,  or  what  efforts  did  it 
make,  if  any,  to  secure  the  support  of  business  men's  associations? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  don't  know  that  we  did  anything  in  particular  in  that  way. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  submit  your  side  of  the  controversy  to  business 
men's  organizations  out  in  that  country 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  With  the  idea  of  having  them  pass  resolu- 
tions? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  steps,  if  any,  did  you  take  to  give  publicity  to  the 
company's  side  of  the  controversy? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  We  took  no  steps  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Sir? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No  steps  whatever. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  effort  made  at  any  points  along  the  lines 
to  induce  merchants  to  refuse  credit  to  strikers  or  their  families  while  the 
strike  was  going  on? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  everything  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  them  refusing  credit  to  the  men  who  were  brought  in. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character  of  the  men  who 
were  employed  as  special  agents  or  guards  after  the  strike  started? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No;  I  don't  know  any  more  than  just  coining  in  contact  with 
them;  they  \vere  men  I  was  not  particularly  acquainted  with,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  I  was  personally  acquainted  with. 

Chairman  WALSH.  To  your  knowledge,  or  from  hearsay,  were  any  of  the 
guards  employed  during  the  strike  men  of  bad  character  or  previous  criminal 
record? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  any  guards  or  special  officers  arrested  for  violations 
of  law  during  the  pendency  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  only  remember  one  who  was  arrested.  He  had  had  some 
little  trouble  with  a  man  who  was  trespassing  on  the  company's  property. 

Chairman   WALSH.  Just   that   one   case? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  That  is  all  I  remember  about. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  your  former  employees  being  ar- 
rested during  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes;  a  number  of  them. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Generally  speaking,  what  were  the  charges? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  charges  of  fighting  or  assaulting  men  who  were  going 
to  or  from  the  shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  general  was  it,  Mr.  Graham? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  great  number  arrested? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Oh,  I  think,  all  told,  there  were  about  11  arrests  made. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  entire  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes;  that  is  all  the  men  who  went  out  on  the  strike,  that  is 
my  recollection  now.  I  think  I  have  got  all  that  with  me  at  the  hotel. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  submit  that. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  will. 

(See  Graham  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  violations  in  which  serious  injury  was 
inflicted  or  life  was  lost? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No;  not  any  more  than  injuries,  beating  a  man  up,  having  a 
sore  head  for  a  few  days. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  liquor  permitted  in  the  inclosure  about  your  shops 
where  the  strike  breakers  lived? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Absolutely  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  wages  been  increased  or  reduced  since  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  There  has  been  some  slight  increase  since  the  strike,  which  I 
will  submit  later. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  have  that,  have  you? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes.  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would. 

(See  Graham  Exhibit  No.  3.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about  the  wages  paid  in  your  shop. 
What  are  the  wages  paid  to  helpers,  Mr.  Graham? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Twenty-three  cents  an  hour  to  machinists'  helpers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Twenty-three  cents  an  hour  to  machinist  helpers,  mid  also 
blacksmith  helpers.  That  varies,  you  know,  from  21  cents  up  to  25  cents. 
It  is  in  relation  to  the  fire  that  is  on. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Shop  clerks,  what  are  their  salaries? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Our  shop  clerks,  from  $65  to  $110. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately,  how  many  at  $65,  and  what  proportion 
would  that  be — that  would  be  your  minimum ;  that  is,  $65  per  month  to  $110 
per  month? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes;  I  could  not  tell  you  just  how  many  there  are  at  each.  I 
think  I  have  that,  too. 

(See  Graham  Exhibit  No.  4.) 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  the  minimum  is  $65  and  the  maximum  $110? 
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Mr.  GRAHAM.  No;  the  minimum  is  that,  except  for  the  office  hoy,  the  younger, 
junior,  clerk  in  the  office,  you  know. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  there  more  than  one  in  each  office? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  have  only  one  in  my  office. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Car  helpers  and  repairers,  what  are  their  wages? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  their  wages  vary  from  21  cents  up  to  27  and  27J  cents 
an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Blacksmiths? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Blacksmiths,  their  wages  are  from  28  cents  up  to  as  high  as 
45  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  hours  per  day  do  the  car  repairers  work? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Ten  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Nine  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  is  the  pay  rate  for  machinists? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Prior  to  the  strike  and  at  the  time  of  the  strike  machinists 
were  getting  42  cents  an  hour ;  now  44. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  boiler  makers? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Boiler  makers,  as  high  as — paid  at  the  time  of  the  strike ;  that 
is,  the  ordinary  boiler  maker  was  44  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  the  present  efficiency  of  your  shop  compare  with 
that  of  the  force  you  had  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  At  the  present  time? 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  One  hundred  per  cent. 

Chairman  W^ALSH.  They  compare  favorably,  then? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  objection  to  the  System  Federation  based  on 
the  demand  that  all  the  Harriman  lines  negotiate  as  a  unit,  rather  than  with 
the  crafts — asking  that  your  company  deal  with  them  as  a  unit? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Our  company,  the  company  I  represent. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  state,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  the  reason 
for  your  objections,  Mr.  Graham.  You  need  not  go  into  detail,  because  we  will 
have  to  hurry  through  in  order  to  let  some  of  these  other  gentlemen  get  away. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  In  the  first  place,  it  meant  the  turning  of  the  management  prac- 
tically over  to  the  men.  They  would  dictate  who  you  should  hire ;  they  would 
dictate  the  men — if  this  was  adopted,  they  would  dictate  who  you  should  hire ; 
they  would  govern  the  hours  of  labor ;  they  demanded  that  the  hours  of  labor 
be  uniform  in  all  shops  in  the  different  crafts  regardless  of  conditions,  which 
is  hardly  practicable  in  any  railroad  shop,  for  the  reason  that  the  hours  of 
labor — the  work  may  require  more  hours  to  keep  the  repairing  up  in  the  car 
department  than  in  the  locomotive  department,  so  that  it  is  not  practicable. 
Furthermore,  the  men  in  the  car  department  when  you  made  contracts  asked 
for  a  10-hour  day,  insisted  on  it.  And  it  also  meant  that  every  man  employed 
become  a  member  of  the  organization — whatever  organization  it  was  in  this 
federation — and  they  gave  them  30  days'  time  after  their  contracts  were  en- 
tered into  to  join.  And  I  also  considered  that  meant  the  throttling  of  industrial 
freedom  for  the  employee.  I  have  always  contended  that  any  employee  had  a 
perfect  right  whatever — his  inalienable  right ;  he  can  belong  to  the  union  if  he 
wanted  to,  or  he  can  refrain  from  it  if  he  wanted  to,  and  that  he  should  have 
the  same  right  and  privileges  in  the  shop  that  the  union  men  had.  We  never 
question  a  man  when  we  are  hiring  him — or  did  before  this — whether  he  was 
union  or  nonunion. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly,  without  going  into  detail,  how  did  you  start  in 
the  railroad  service?  Did  you  come  up  from  the  ranks  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  From  a  machinist. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  machinist? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  other  official  positions  did  you  occupy  until  you  got 
to  the  present  one? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  What? 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  official  positions  have  you  held  with  the  railroad 
company? 

?>Ir.  GRAHAM.  Oh,  I  was  foreman  in  various  shops.  I  have  worked  both  in 
railroad  shops  and  in  contract  shops  for  the  past  29  years,  almost  30  years. 
I  have  either  been  foreman  or  master  mechanic,  or  superintendent  of  motive 
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power.  For  the  last  22  years,  you  might  say — yes,  22  years — I  have  held  the 
position  as  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

My  present  position  I  have  occupied  for  20  years.  Two  years  prior  to  that 
I  was  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  Iowa  Central.  It  was  not — I  did  not  have 
the  title  as  superintendent  of  motive  power  there.  It  was  general  master 
mechanic.  I  do  not  assume  to  give  the  title  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  understood  your  testimony  was  that  about  two 
weeks'  time  in  every  year  was  occupied  in  negotiations  on  schedules  with  the 
organizations  of  the  shop  crafts? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Well,  when  we  first  entered  into  that,  about  two  weeks,  but 
the  first  we  went  into  was  with  the  machinists  in  October,  1909,  and  I  put  in 
a  little  over  a  week  with  them  at  that  time.  Then  came  up  next  was  the 
boiler  makers,  and  I  think  I  was  there  about  two  days  with  them.  Then  the 
carmen ;  no,  the  blacksmiths  and  then  the  carmen.  These  were  easy  after  we 
had  made  a  contract  with  the  one;  the  others  were  practically  the  same. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  In  other  words,  certain  rules  applied  to 

Mr.  GRAHAM  (interrupting).  The  only  difference  there  was  was  in  the  car- 
men; they  asked  for  a  10-hour  day.  They  wanted  more  time. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  How  about  the  carmen?  Carmen  are  not  ranked  UH 
skilled  laborers  the  same  as  machinists ;  they  do  not  require  the  same  degree 
of  efficiency,  do  they? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No;  not  as  a  general  thing,  except  such  as  coach  carpenters, 
•upholsters,  and  painters. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  But  on  freight-car  repairing? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  No;  most  anyone  can  build  himself  up  to  a  freight-car  re- 
pairer. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Any  man  that  can  handle  a  hammer  tnul  saw  ami 
drive  a  nail  can  be  a  car  repairer? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  class  work. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.  Thank  you.  Please  submit  the  data.  You 
are  excused  permanently. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  HENRY  C.  BAINING. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation. 

Mr,  BAINING.  Henry  C.  Baining,  9437  Champlain  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Occupation? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Truck  builder. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  a  married  man? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  many  children  have  you? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  have  three. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  have  you  been  married? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Fifteen  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Are  you  employed  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  have  you  lived,  during  the  period  of  your  married 
life? 

Mr.  BAINING.  In  Chicago. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Chicago? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  entire  15  years? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  are  a  native  of  what  place? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Of  the  United  States. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Of  what  State  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BAINING.  The  State  of  Illinois. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  ever  work  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir, 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  long  did  you  work  for  them? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Two  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  line  of  occupation? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Truck  building. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  your  wages  when  you  were  working  for 
them? 
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Mr.  BAINING.  Seventeen  and  seventeen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  where  did  you  work  for  the  company  ? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  worked  as  a  pipe-fitter  helper. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where? 

Mr.  BAINING.  At  the  Illinois  Central,  Burnside. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  shop? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Burnside  shop. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  remember,  was  your  pay  increased  during  the 
time  you  were  there? 

Mr.  BAINING.  It  was,  after  I  changed  into  truck  building. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  you  get  as  a  truck  builder? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Well,  I  was  working  piecework  and  daywork.  I  was  getting 
19  cents  an  hour  daywork. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  average  monthly  pay  check  when  you 
were  making  19  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  BAINING.  About  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  what? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Thirty-five  to  thirty-six  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH^  Thirty-five  to  thirty-six  dollars  a  month? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes ;  but  we  got  piecework  between  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What? 

Mr.  BAINING.  We  got  piecework  that  made  an  average  of  about  $55  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  So  your  total  average  amounted  to  about  $55  a  month? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  What  house  rent  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  your  grocery  and  meat  bills  average? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Oh,  they  would  average  $20,  $22,  or  $23  a  mouth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  figured  it  up  so  you  could  give  it  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No;  I  have  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  do  you  get  at  it  being  $22  or  $23  a  month? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Well,  some  months,  of  course,  it  would  be  that  we  would  buy, 
in  wintertime,  we  could  buy  a  little  more  meat  in  the  piece  more  than  we 
could  in  the  summer,  because  it  kept  better  and  longer,  and  you  could  buy  a 
bigger  piece  and  you  could  get  it  cheaper  than  in  the  summer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Is  your  life  insured? 

Mr.  BAINING.  It  is  not  now;  it  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  is  not  now? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  During  the  time  you  were  working,  did  you  carry  in- 
surance on  your  life? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  what  company? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  was  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Affairs,  the  Canadian  Order 
of  Affairs. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  insurance  did  you  carry? 

Mr.  BAINING.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Approximately,  what  premium  did  you  pay? 

Mr.  BAINING.  One  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  wife  and  children  insured? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Your  children? 

Mr.  BAINING.  My  children,  they  carried  theirs  in  an  insurance  policy,  the 
Metropolitan. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Industrial  insurance  company? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  In  the  Metropolitan? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  your  wife  insured,  also? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  her  insurance  cost? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Her  insurance,  she  was  in  a  Catholic  order;  some  months  it 
would  be  cheaper  than  others,  but  it  was  an  average  of  about  $1.05  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Does  she  still  carry  insurance? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  it  cost  for  the  insurance  of  your  children? 
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Mr.  BATHING.  Well,  it  cost  60  cents  a  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  your  house  rent  include  fuel  and  light,  or  either  one? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  house  rout,  you  snyV 

Mr.  BAINING.  Fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  was  the  house  heated,  or  do  you  live  in  an  apartment? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  heated  the  house  myself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  heated  it? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  to  buy  fuel  in  addition  to  your  house  rent? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  did  that  cost,  was  my  first  question  ;  what  did 
your  .fuel  cost  ? 

Mr.  BAINING.  It  cost  about  $7.75  per  ton  for  coal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  sort  of  coal? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Hard  coal. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  coal  did  you  burn  per  year? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Oh,  about  7  tons. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  7  tons? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  were  your  milk  bills  per  month? 

Mr.  BAINING.  We  got  a  quart  of  milk  every  day,  at  8  cents  a  quart. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  figured  out  what  it  cost  you  to  live  during  this 
time?  You  say  your  house  rent  was  $15;  my  recollection  is  your  grocery  bill 
was  $22. 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  And  insurance  for  yourself,  how  much? 

Mr.  BAINING.  One  dollar  and  fifty-five  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Insurance  for  your  wife,  how  much? 

Mr.  BAINING.  One  dollar  and  five  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  insurance  for  the  children? 

Mr.  BAINING.  About  60  cents. 

Chairman  WALSH.  About  60  cents  a  what? 

Mr.  BAINING.  A  week. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  three  of  them  insured? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Two  of  them.     I  didn't  have  the  third  one  then. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  don't  understand  that  60  cents  a  week;  CO  mils  a  week 
for  the  two  children? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes ;  15  cents  a  week  apiece. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Fifteen  cents  a  week  each? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  did  you  light  your  house? 

Mr.  BAINING.  With  gas. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  did  it  cost  you  per  month  for  gas? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Our  gas  bill  ran  about  $2.50  to  $2.60  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  milk,  how  much  per  month? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Oh,  about  $2.40 — something  like  that. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  often  did  you  have  to  buy  shoes  for  your  children? 

Mr.  BAINING.  About  every  six  weeks. 

Chairman  WALSH.  As  I  figure  the  actual  expense,  it  is  $50.58  per  month. 
How  often  do  you  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes  for  yourself? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  haven't  bought  one  yet. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  didn't  buy  one  in  six  years. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Didn't  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  in  six  years? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  get  any  help  from  any  other  member  of  your 
family?  Did  yon. wife  work? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  what  occupation? 

Mr.  BAINING.  She  took  in  two  boarders. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Kept  two  boarders? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  say  that  you  at  some  period  did  piecework? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  describe  what  (lie  change  was  from 
day  work  to  piecework;  what  was  it;  how  was  it  changed  to  piecework? 
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Mr.  BAINING.  It  is  in  the  daywork,  piecework ;  when  you  work  piecework  you 
have  to  work  hard,  slave;  when  you  work  daywork  you  didn't  have  to  work 
quite  as  hard ;  didn't  have  to  work  quite  as  hard. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  difference  in  your  compensation,  in  pay? 

Mr.  BAILING.  Well,  quite  a  bit  of  difference. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  much  did  you  make  when  you  were  on  piecework? 

Mr.  BAILING.  On  piecework,  from  35  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  would  your  pay  check  amount  to  when  you  were  on 
piecework  ? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Well,  it  would  come  up  to,  some  months,  come  up  to  as  high 
as  $60  to  $65  a  month. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Would  you  prefer  to  work  on  a  piecework  basis,  or  on 
the  hour  basis? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Well,  I  would  prefer  on  the  hour  basis. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  would  not  be  so  tired  when  I  got  home,  when  I  got  through 
with  our  work. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  were  you  more  tired  on  the  piecework  system  than 
you  were  on  the  hour  system? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  observe  any  particular  effect  that  it  had  upon 
your  health? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Well,  the  only  thing  I  found  out  was  it  reduced  me — in  two 
years'  time  it  reduced  me  11  pounds. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  were  11  pounds  lighter? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  ill  at  any  time  during  the  time  you  were  on 
piecework? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No;  I  was  not  exactly  ill. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  in  what  manner — you  say  you  were  required  to 
speed  up — in  what  manner  were  you  required  to  speed  up? 

Mr.  BAINING.  If  we  were  working  on  a  kindle-truck  frame,  put  44  rivets  on 
a  kindle,  and  if  an  ajax  truck,  we  put  IS.  And  he  would  run  behind  with 
the  heavy  rivets,  and  the  ajax  truck,  they  would  put  us  back.  On  the  kindle 
truck  we  could  knock  them  out  quicker  than  we  could  the  ajax,  and  we  used 
to  get  quite  a  bunch  of  ajax  trucks,  and  they  are  a  heavier  truck  frame  than 
the  kindle-truck  frame. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  I  wrant  to  get  what  other  facts  you  have  upon  which  you 
base  your  conclusion  that  they  speeded  you  up?  \Vas  there  a  time  study  made 
of  the  time  of  the  different  operations  performed? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Well,  we  had  only  so  many  hours — we  had  so  many  hours — we 
had  nine  hours  to  work  in — and  wanted  to  get  our  day's  work  out. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  who  set  the  task?  Who  set  the  amount  of  work 
that  was  to  be  done? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Why,  there  was  nobody 

Chairman  WALSH.  Nobody  set  it? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No. 

Chairman  WALSH.  You  did  not  have  any  time  study? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No. 

Chairman  WTALSH.  You  did  not  have  any  bonus? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  old  are  your  children? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Well,  one  is  13,  the  oldest ;  the  other  will  be  10,  and  the  baby 
will  be  2  in  May. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  both  of  the  older  ones  go  to  school? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Where  do  you  liye  in  the  city?  How  far  from  the  center 
of  the  city? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  live  at  Ninety-fifth  Street 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  have  any  expenses  for  car  fare? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  do  now.    When  I  go  out  looking  for  work  anywhere. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  mean,  when  you  were  working,  did  you  have  any  ex- 
penses for  car  fare? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  strike? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  When? 
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Mr.  RAINING.  I  think  it  was  the  30th  of  September. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  have  you  done  since,  Mr.  Baining? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Oh,  I  have  been  knocking  around,  doing  little  odds  and  ends 
of  jobs,  doing  repair  work  and  digging  garden  and — oh,  little  jobs  that  I 
could  do,  like  building  fences  and  painting  sheds,  and  so  forth. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  undertaken  to  get  regular  work? 

Mr.  BAINING.  WTell,  I  have  worked  out  in  Hegewisch  a  while  and  out  in  Pull- 
man off  and  on,  and  work  two  or  three  months  and  then  get  laid  off  and  shut 
out  again. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  how  long  a  period  of  permanent 
employment  have  you  had  since  you  went  out  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  worked  about  eight  months  steady. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  consider  the  possible  consequences  to  yourself  and 
family  of  going  on  a  strike,  Mr.  Baining,  before  you  went  out? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  determined  in  your  mind,  finally,  the  fact  that  you 
would  go  out? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Why,  to  get  better  terms. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  craft  organization  during  all 
the  time  you  were  on  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No;  not  all  the  time.  I  was  in  the  last  six  or  seven  mouths — 
last  eight  months  that  I  worked  there. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Had  you  belonged  to  any  union  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes;  the  car  workers. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  employment  prior  to  the 
time  that  you  worked  on  the  Illinois  Central?  Had  you  been  with  any  other 
railroads? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  was  your  first  employment  with  a  railroad? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  had  been  your  employment  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Before  I  went  to  work  for  the  railroad? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BAINING.  Drop-forge  worker. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  company  did  you  work  for  immediately  before? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  worked  for  the  Union  Drop  Forge  over  on  Ohio  and  Orleans. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  married  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  and 
please  be  here  at  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Baining.  Somebody  may  have  some  questions  to 
ask  yon. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
of  this  Saturday,  April  10,  1915.) 

AFTER  RECESS — 2  P.  M. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  take  the  stand  again,  Mr.  Baining. 

Mr.  Aishton,  did  you  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Baining  any  questions? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  think  Mr.  Ballard  had  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  the  witness. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Ballard  has  a  few  questions  he  would  like  to  submit 
to  yon. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  I  will  just  ask  you — you  say  while  you  were  work- 
ing at  this  shop  your  wife  had  two  boarders?- 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  What  did  they  pay  per  week? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Four  and  one-half  dollars  per  week. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Apiece? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  The  two  paid  $9  a  week,  and  that  amounts  to  nearly 
$40  a  month  that  your  wife  got? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  say  you  struck  because  you  wanted  to  get  better 
conditions  and  better  wages? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Who  persuaded  you  to  strike? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Who  persuaded  me  to  strike? 
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Commissioner  BALLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BAINING.  My  owii  conscience. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  thought  that  you  were  not  getting  enough? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  didn't  think  I  was — I  was  getting  enough,  but  I  was  uot 
treated  right. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Four  years  the  30th  of  December. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Have  you  ever  had  as  good  a  job  since? 

Mr.  BAINING.  Yes. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  You  did  not  keep  it,  though? 

Mr.  BAINING.  I  could  not  hold  it  on  account  of  bad  times. 

Commissioner  BALLLARD.  And  you  have  none  now? 

Mr.  BAINING.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Baining.  You  will  be  perma- 
nently excused. 

Mr.  Fuller.     Is  Mr.  Fuller  in  the  room? 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  C.  E.  FULLER. 

Chairman  WALSH.  State  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  FULLER.  C.  E.  Fuller. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  describe  your  duties  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  FULLER.  General  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  equipment  and  mechanical  matters. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  hold  the  same  position  in  1903? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  position  did  you  hold  with  the  Union  Pacific  in 
1903? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  was  not  with  the  Union  Pacific  in  1903. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  your  various  employments- 
official  employments — have  been,  commencing  with  this  one;  you  have  already 
stated  that,  but  go  backward  for  the  last  10  or  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  backward  or  begin  at  the  beginning? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Go  backward — whichever  way  you  please. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Well,  prior  to  being  on  the  Union  Pacific  I  was  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad ;  prior  to  that  assistant  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Erie. 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  How  long  were  you  with  the  Chicago  & 
Alton? 

Mr.  FULLER.  A  little  over  five  years.  Then  I  was  assistant  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  Erie  for  about  three  years;  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Central  of  Vermont  for  eight  years  prior  to  that ;  prior  to  that  master 
mechanic  of  the  Erie  for  about  three  years;  prior  to  that  apprentice — me- 
chanical engineer,  machinist,  roundhouse  foreman,  and  general  foreman  of  the 
shops  of  the  Vandal ia. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  tell  us,  as  a  matter  of  history  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  what  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  1903  were  and  how  it  was  settled? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  know  very  little  of  the  trouble  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  that 
time.  I  learned  more  about  it  to-day  than  I  really  ever  have  known  before; 
it  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  piecework  introduction. 

Chairman  WALSH.  But  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Any  more  than  we  have  already  learned  here? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Very  good.  State  what  craft  unions  you  have  dealt  with 
prior  to  the  strike  of  1911,  how  the  contracts  and  agreements  were  made,  what 
time  it  took  to  make  them,  and  the  typical  points  of  difference  that  were 
raised  at  such  conferences;  in  other  words,  in  hurrying  to  let  some  of  you 
gentlemen  off,  I  wish  you  would  epitomize  the  things  as  you  have  heard  them 
put  to  the  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  conferences  with  the  crafts  were  principally  with  the 
machinists,  blacksmiths,  and  carmen.  The  conferences  were  on  wages,  as  well 
as  conditions  prevailing  in  the  shops.  The  last  conference  I  had,  as  !•  re- 
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member,  with  the  machinists,  took  three  days  and  one-half,  with  the  boiler 
makers  or  blacksmiths  about  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  hair,  and  with  the  carmen 
about  a  day. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  what  were  the  points  you  say  that  came  up,  just 
wages? 

Mr.  FULLEK.  Simply  wages  and  conditions  under  which  the  men  worked  in 
the  shops. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  first  notification  from  the  newly  or- 
ganized federation  that  there  had  been  such  a  federation  formed? 

Mr.  FULLER.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  early  part  of  July,  1911,  I  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  our  machinists  by  Mr.  Grace  and  from  our  car- 
men through  their  secretary,  Mr.  Tucker,  and  from  the  boiler  makers  from— 
I  forget  his  name — and  two  communications  from  outsiders,  from  California, 
representing  themselves  as  covering  the  blacksmiths  and  the  shop  federations 
on  the  Harriman  lines,  by  John  Scott.  I  will  file  these  if  you  wish  with  the 
correspondence  and  their  schedules. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would. 

(The  witness  submitted  the  correspondence  referred  to.  It  appears  among 
the  exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "Fuller  Exhibit") 

You  spoke  of  schedules.     You  mean  schedules  of  demands  that  they  hud? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Schedules  of  demands,  including  wages  and  conditions. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Could  you  give  us  the  substance  of  the  demands  that 
were  contained  in  this  schedule  that  were  not  usually  contained  in  schedules 
of  the  craft  unions,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  closed  shop  was  the  principal  one,  giving  us  notice  that 
within  30  days  any  employees  who  did  not  belong  to  the  crafts  would  be  given 
30  days  to  join  on  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 

Chairman  WALSH.  WTas  there  a  request  accompanying  it  to  the  effect  that 
the  dues  of  the  members  should  be  kept  out  of  their  pay  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No  request  of  that  kind  has  ever  been  made  to  our  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  the  substance  of  what  was  your  reply. 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  would  like  to  read  this.  They  were  practically  all  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  one  to  the  men  in  California.  I  replied  on  the  29th  of 
July  to  Mr.  Grace  as  follows  [reading] : 

"  Your  favor  of  June  30  received,  and  in  reply  would  advise  that  if  a  com- 
mittee of  machinists  desire  to  meet  me  to  discuss  the  machinists'  working  rules 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  such  committee  as  in  the  past, 
but  can  not  accede  to  the  request  to  meet  with  other  crafts  at  the  same  time." 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Scott  on  July  29,  in  California  [reading]  : 

"  Your  letter  under  date  of  27th  received,  and  in  reply  beg  to  advise  that  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  company  to  deal  directly  with  its  own  em- 
ployees and  we  can  not  see  our  way  clear  to  deviate  from  this  practice.  If  any 
classes  of  our  employees  desire  a  change  in  their  present  working  rules  and 
schedules,  they  fully  understand  that  upon  their  direct  request  they  will  be  given 
a  hearing  and  full  consideration." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Now,  did  you  have  any  other  communications  with  men 
prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  FULLER.  My  letters  were  the  last  that  I  have  heard  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Why  were  the  demands  contained  in  the  request  objected 
to  by  you? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  closed  shop  was  the  principal  objectionable  feature  and  their 
desire  to  meet  as  a  federated  body. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  was  the  policy  of  your  line  and  of  the  other  lines, 
the  Harriman  lines,  determined  toward  this  proposition?  Just  state  whether 
any  conferences  were  had  with  any  other  officials  or  any  correspondence,  the 
substance  of  any  correspondence  that  took  place  between  you. 

Mr.  FULLER.  There  was  no  correspondence  to  my  knowledge.  We  did  in  the 
summer  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  crafts  on  the  other  lines  had  made  the 
same  request  and  were  informed  they  had.  After  that  there  was  nothing 
done,  there  was  nothing  that  came  up.  We  waited  from  in  July  until  the  strike 
was  called  to  see  whether  they  would  come  to  us  locally  or  not.  They  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  meet  the  men  and  discuss  the 
new  question  raised  by  the  federated  trades? 

Mr.  FULLER.  W7e  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Wras  there  any  effort  made  by  either  side  to  br'mg  about 
mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration? 
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Mr.  FULLER.  Not  that  I  know  of.  As  time  went  on,  I  was  approached  by  a 
good  many  of  the  men  to  explain  what  the  situation  was.  It  was  plain  that 
very  few  of  them  knew  exactly  what  this  federated  movement  meant.  And  on 
August  28,  1911,  I  issued  the  following  letter,  which  I  would  like  to  read,  if 
you  care  to  hear  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  FULLER  [reading]  : 

"  OMAHA,  NEBR.,  August  28,  1911. 
"To  all  shop  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.: 

"  In  view  of  the  rumors  of  an  impending  strike  on  the  part  of  shop  employees 
of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  growing  out  of  certain  demands  of  the  federa- 
tion of  shop  employees  of  all  the  Harriman  lines,  it  is  deemed  important  that 
the  men  fully  understand  the  exact  character  of  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  the  company  and  of  the  situation  in  which  it  places  the  shop  employees 
themselves.  The  company  therefore  presents  to  you  a  concise  statement  of  the 
principal  demands  made  by  the  federation,  together  with  a  number  of  reasons 
showing  why  the  demands  are  not  fair  and  should  be  withdrawn. 

"  1.  It  is  demanded  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  shall  no  longer  treat 
directly  with  its  own  employees,  or  its  own  crafts  or  organizations,  but  that  it 
shall  deal  with  a  federation  of  shop  employees  consisting  of  workmen  employed 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific,  Oregon  Short  Line,  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.,  and  other  Harriman  lines,  including  the  Union  Pacific. 

44  This  company  submits  for  consideration  whether  it  would  be  wise  in  view 
of  the  friendly  relations  now  existing  between  the  company  and  its  men,  rela- 
tions which  are  constantly  improving,  to  disrupt  the  ties  that  bind  together 
the  company  and  its  employees  for  the  mere  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands 
of  workmen  engaged  upon  other  roads,  whose  interests  are  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  of  the  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

44  2.  The  dernnnd  is  made  that  the  company  stop  treating  with  the  separate 
mechanical  crafts  of  its  employees  and  that  it  deal  with  a  federation  of 
craftsmen  engaged  in  shopwork,  consisting  of  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler 
makers,  car-department  employees,  and  others. 

"  This  company  has  had  schedules  with  its  various  crafts,  each  of  which 
works  under  conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  relations  in  so  dealing  with 
the  crafts  have  been  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  The  result  of  this  demand, 
if  granted,  would  be  that  certain  crafts  would  have  the  privilege  of  insisting 
upon  demands  for  other  crafts,  which  might  involve  matters  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  individual  crafts. 

"  3.  The  demand  is  made  that  the  men  in  charge  of  mechanics  must  be 
mechanics. 

"  In  other  words,  that  foremen  must  belong  to  their  organization,  because  in 
order  to  be  a  mechanic  under  the  proposed  rules  an  employee  must  be  a 
member. 

"  4.  The  demand  is  made  that  the  competency  of  employees  entering  the 
service  shall  be  determined  within  30  days. 

44  Under  such  a  rule,  if  a  workman  was  found  to  be  incompetent  after  30 
days'  service  he  could  not  be  discharged  on  that  ground. 

"5.  It  is  demanded  that  employees  shall  not  be  requested  to  undergo  any 
form  of  physical  examination  or  make  out  any  form  of  personal  record. 

"  The  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  would  prevent  the  company  from  ascer- 
taining the  actual  truth  as  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  other  qualifications  of 
the  men  it  seeks  to  employ. 

"  6.  It  is  demanded  that  men  shall  not  be  required  to  work  on  engines  out- 
side of  shops  in  bud  weather;  that  no  work  shall  be  done  on  engines  under- 
going repairs  until  they  have  been  cleaned;  and  that  roundhouses  shall  be 
piped  within  90  days,  in  order  to  carry  away  the  steam  blown  out  of  engines. 

44As  to  these  demands  it  must  be  apparent,  first,  that  there  are  times  when 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  h.'ive  certain  repairs  done  on  engines  outside  of 
the  shops  in  bad  weather,  and  an  absolute  rule  forbidding  it  would  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  service  which  the  public  is  entitled  to  have; 
second,  it  must  also  be  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  always  clean  the 
engines  before  any  repair  work  is  done  upon  them.  The  enforcement  of 
such  a  rule  would  frequently  prevent  the  use  of  a  locomotive  when  impera- 
tively needed  to  clear  up  a  congestion  of  traffic;  third,  the  company  is  piping 
all  of  its  new  roundhouses  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  steam  blown 
off  from  engines  and  within  a  reasonable  time  all  of  its  roundhouses  will  be 
so  equipped.  The  company  is  improving  the  physical  condition  of  its  prop- 
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erty  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  present  excellent  condition 
of  its  railroad,  including  buildings,  speaks  for  itself. 

"  7.  The  demand  is  made  that  a  workman  be  not  discharged  or  suspended 
without  the  previous  consent  of  a  committee  of  shop  employees. 

"The  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  would  deprive  the  company  of  the  power 
to  maintain  discipline. 

"  8.  It  is  demanded  that  employees  in  outlying  districts  be  given  leave  of 
absence  and  transportation  upon  10  days'  demand  without  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  company  or  the  number  of  applicants  asking  for  leave  at  the 
same  time,  or  the  ability  of  the  company  to  furnish  substitutes. 

"  9.  It  is  demanded  that  all  present  and  future  employees  not  members  shall 
join  the  organization  making  the  demands  in  30  days. 

"This  means,  of  course,  the  discharge  of  all  employees  who  will  not  or 
can  not  obtain  membership  in  the  organization. 

"  10.  The  adoption  of  a  rule  is  demanded  which  will  result  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  oldest  man  in  a  given  shop  to  the  position  of  foreman  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs. 

"  The  enforcement  of  such  a  rule  would  mean  not  only  that  the  company 
would  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  selecting  its  own  officers,  but  in  addition 
thereto  might  mean  the  selection  of  a  foreman  who  was  utterly  incompetent 
to  direct  the  labors  of  other  employees  however  skillful  he  might  be  as  a 
workman  under  the  supervision  of  some  other  foreman. 

"  11.  The  demand  is  made  that  employees  who  are  sent  to  the  hospital  for 
injuries  or  sickness  shall  remain  there  as  long  as  the  patients  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  organization  think  it  necessary,  regardless  of  the  views  of  the 
experienced  surgeons  in  charge. 

"12.  It  is  demanded  that  all  employees  be  paid  by  the  hour,  abolishing  all 
monthly  bonus  or  premium  systems  of  compensation,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  crafts  in  the  past  have  requested  the  bonus  system, 
which  has  enabled  them  to  make  high  premiums  over  their  daily  wages." 

"  13.  The  demand  is  made  for  a  flat  increase  of  7  cents  per  hour  and  a 
bonus  of  one  hour  per  week  for  all  shop  employees,  and  in  addition  thereto 
other  methods  of  increasing  the  compensation  for  time  worked,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  would  increase  the  expenses  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  alone 
$1,500,000  per  year. 

"Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Union  Pacific  shop  employees  have 
received  two  general  increases  in  pay  since  1906,  averaging  an  increase  of  15 
per  cent  for  all  shopmen;  the  rate  of  skilled  mechanics  being  raised  in  this 
period  from  a  minimum  of  34  and  a  maximum  of  37  cents  to  a  minimum  of 
40  and  a  maximum  of  43  cents  per  hour.  The  present  rate  of  pay  is  generally 
higher  than  on  other  roads  in  our  territory. 

"  With  the  business  of  the  country  rapidly  declining,  having  held  the  re- 
trenchment of  forces  longer  than  other  lines  in  the  same  territory,  this  com- 
pany deplores  the  present  situation  when  it  has  striven  so  hard  in  the  past  to 
do  as  well  or  better  than  its  neighboring  competing  lines  in  the  matter  of 
wages  and  expenditures  to  provide  better  shop  facilities.  It  would  therefore 
seem  unwise  and  unjust  in  view  of  the  treatment  heretofore  extended  that  the 
men  should  at  this  time  inject  a  condition  that  further  reduces  prosperity 
and  employment. 

"  This  cmpany  feels  that  it  has  no  right  to  present  demands  to  its  em- 
ployees that  are  unreasonable  or  unfair,  and  it  feels  that  the  shopmen  have 
no  right  to  present  to  it,  particularly  at  this  time,  conditions  that  are  unfair. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  feels  that  it  ought  to  have  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  its  shopmen  instead  of  embarrassment  and  attack. 

"Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  new  shops  at  Omaha  and  in  all 
the  shops  being  erected  upon  the  line  in  other  places  the  most  modern  sanitary 
devices  and  other  modern  improvements  are  being  installed,  and  that  every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  increase  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
workmen  which  it  gives  the  company  pleasure  to  do. 

"  The  employees  of  the  company  are  also  reminded  that  a  pension  system 
has  been  adopted  for  their  benefit  which  provides  for  liberal  compensation  and 
free  transportation  during  old  age,  and  that  many  of  the  shopmen  are  now 
on  the  pension  roll  and  many  others  are  nearing  the  age  when  they  will  be 
entitled  to  such  benefits. 

"  The  company  has  endeavored  to  treat  its  employees  with  consideration  and 
fairness,  and  now  that  it  is  struggling  with  the  burdens  of  adverse  legislation, 
rate  reductions,  material  tax  increases,  and  a  large  reduction  in  earnings,  due 
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to  depressed  business  conditions  throughout  the  country,  it  submits  for  the 
candid  consideration  of  its  shopmen  whether  it  is  not  unwise  for  them  to  be 
making  demands  which  the  company  can  not  meet  and  producing  conditions 
which  may  result  in  the  utter  demoralization  of  business  conditions,  curtailed 
employment,  and  in  hardship  and  suffering  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

"  The  management  will  continue  as  heretofore  to  meet  its  employees  of  the 
respective  crafts  in  such  conferences  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to  and  as 
heretofore  advised." 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  other  efforts  made  to  forestall  or  advise 
against  the  strike? 

Mr.  FULLEE.  I  think  what  effort  was  made  was  made  by  the  officers,  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  men  from  time  to  time. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  then  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
company's  officials  to  avert  the  strike? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No;  there  wasn't  any  concerted  action.  Tlie  conditions  on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  were  as  near  a  family  condition  as  you  could  possibly 
find.  The  most  harmonious  relation  existed  between  employees  and  employer. 
The  men  were  free  to  talk  to  me  wherever  I  went  and  as  free  to  talk  to  their 
immediate  officers.  And  what  prompted  this  letter  was  the  fact  that  so  many 
men,  as  I  went  over  the  line,  and  the  officers  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  men  were  not  familiar  with  the  situation,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  place  the  facts  before  them  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  and  then 
let  them  use  their  best  judgment. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  preparations  made  for  the  strike  prior 
to  the  strike 

Mr.  FULLER  (interrupting).  None  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  That  is,  the  employment  of  strike  breakers, 
building  of  stockades 

Mr.  FULLER  (interrupting).  None  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH  (continuing).  And  fences? 

Mr.  FULLEE.  None  whatever. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Briefly  state  what  was  done  afterwards  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  guards.  How  many  were  employed,  and  how  did  you  obtain  them, 
and  all  that — the  same  as  you  have  heard  asked  some  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  FULLEE.  At  the  time  of  the  shop  strike  we  of  course  used  every  effort  to 
fill  our  shops  with  competent  men.  I  sent  a  man  of  my  staff  to  Chicago,  who 
examined  and  employed  practically  all  the  men  employed  at  that  point,  with 
the  assistance  of  others  that  he  picked  up.  We  commenced  at  once  to  also 
employ  natives — men  who  lived  in  the  towns  where  our  shops  were  located — 
and  for  the  first  three  months — October,  November,  and  December — we  em- 
ployed about  50  per  cent  of  the  number  of  men  that  went  out ;  that  is,  outside* 
We  them  employed,  as  I  say  inside,  in  their  town,  clerks,  druggists,  soldiers, 
street  car  drivers,  motormen — I  guess  we  have  got  every  profession  there  is  in 
our  shops  to-day — young  men  that  wanted  to  learn  the  trade.  We  took  them 
in  and  educated  them,  until  we  have  got  practically  90  per  cent  natives  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  road  runs.  We  employed  guards — not  that  we  had 
any  knowledge  of  what  might  occur,  but  we  felt  it  wise  to  protect  our  property, 
and  to  protect  our  men.  We  are  very  happy  to  say  that  it  was  the  best  invest- 
ment ever  made,  because  we  did  not  need  them.  Our  men  who  went  out  on 
strike  conducted  themselves,  as  a  general  thing,  in  a  gentlemanly  manner.  We 
employed  about  400  guards  and  distributed  them  over  the  different  sections  of 
the  railroad.  These  men  were  employed  in  towns  along  the  line  of  the  road  in 
most  cases.  A  few  were  got — I  think  there  were  12  brought  from  Chicago;  I 
think  they  were  the  first  guards  that  were  employed — they  were  all  at  Omaha. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  give  publicity  to  the  com- 
pany's side  of  the  case? 

Mr.  FULLER.  We  didn't  do  very  much.  I  had  an  awful  time  to  keep  from 
giving  it.  I  was  requested  first  by  the  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  clubs  to 
give  a  statement ;  but  what  to  give,  we  did  not  know ;  and  finally  we  formulated 
this  letter  that  we  sent  to  the  shopmen,  and  we  handed  that  to  the  commercial 
men  and  to  the  boards  of  trade  who  asked  for  it  in  the  different  towns,  and  we 
then  gave  it  to  such  papers  as  asked  for  it.  That  is  the  only  newspaper  article 
that  appeared,  to  my  knowledge,  from  the  time  of  the  strike  up  to  the  present 
time  that  was  given  by  the  railroad  company. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  blacklist  the  men  that  went 
on  strike,  to  keep  them  from  obtaining  employment? 

Mr.  FULLEE.  Not  to  iny  knowledge ;  no,  sir. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  strikers  being  denied  the 
privilege  of  working  for  contractors  engaged  in  the  construction  of  round- 
houses on  your  road? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  them  being  denied  the  privilege 
of  working  at  the  company's  ice  plants,  cutting  ice,  while  the  strike  was  go- 
ing on? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  you  use  any  effort  with  the  merchants  in  the  towns 
along  your  road  to  induce  them  to  refuse  credit  to  the  strikers  along  the  line? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  will  say,  very  frankly,  that  we  abso- 
lutely refrained  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  our  ex-shop  employees.  We 
felt  they  were  citizens  and  they  had  a  right  to  leave  our  service,  and  felt  that 
in  doing  that  they  did  not  place  themselves  where  we  had  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  we  have  not  clone  it. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  the  wages  been  increased  or  reduced  since  the 
strike? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  wages  have  been  increased  since  the  strike.  In  July,  1913, 
we  gave  all  shop  employees  voluntarily  an  increase. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you  please  give  me  the  rate  of  pay?  First,  describe 
what  increase  you  gave  them  and  to  what  character  of  employees  it  applied. 

Mr.  FULLER.  We  gave  every  employee  in  the  shop,  every  class  of  labor,  1 
cent  increase. 

Chairman  WALSH.  One  cent  per  hour? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes ;  1  cent  per  hour.    That  was  July,  1913. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  w^as  the  pny  to  the  shop^  clerks? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "  shop  clerks."  Do  you  mean 
the  clerks  that  worked  in  the  shops? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULLER,  It  runs  from,  I  think,  $60 — there  may  be  a  few  at  $50 — I  think 
it  runs  from  $60  to  $12f>,  depending  on  the  duties  and  the  hours  that  they  work — 
whatever  the  shops  work;  if  the  shops  are  working  eight  hours,  they  work  eight 
hours,  and  if  the  shops  work  nine  hours,  they  work  nine  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  do  the  shops  work? 

Mr.  FULLER.  At  the  present  time  the  shops  work  eight  hours  a  day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  car  department,  which  works  nine  hours. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  are  car  builders  and  repairers  paid? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Car  builders  and  repairers  were  paid  from  21  to  26  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  they  got  the  increase  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  give  the  figures  before  or  after,  whichever 
you  prefer. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Give  them  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FULLER.  From  21  to  26  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  blacksmiths? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  blacksmiths  get  from  41  to  44  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  machinists? 

Mr.  FULLER.  They  get  from  41  to  44  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  the  boiler  makers? 

Mr.  FULLER.  From  41  to  44  cents  an  hour. 

Chairman  WALSH.  How  does  the  efficiency  of  your  present  force  of  shopmen 
compare  with  the  force  prior  to  the  strike? 

Mr.  FULLER.  We  consider  our  present  efficiency  as  equal  in  every  respect. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  has  a  few  questions  to  ask  you. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  first. 

Did  your  company  sue  out  any  injunctions? 

Mr.  FULLER.  We  did  not. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  there  any  fatalities  during  the  strike — any  persons 
killed  on  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Grace  said  yesterday  a  watchman  was  killed.  I  remember 
something  of  that  kind.  I  would  not  say  it  is  so,  but  I  guess  he  is  correct,  for  I 
heard  something  of  that  kind ;  that  is  the  only  one. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I-believe  the  Omaha  tornado  occurred  during  this  strike? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  Omaha  tornado  occurred  on  Easter  Sunday,  1913.  It  was  a 
very  disastrous  affair,  destroying  hundreds  of  houses — I  guess  I  might  say 
thousands — and  killed  about  140  or  150  people,  making  a  path  through  the  city 
about  half  a  mile  wide  and  about  S  niilse  long. 
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Chairman  WALSH.  Was  tliere  any  assistance  rendered  to  your  company  by 
these  strikers  following  the  tornado  V 

Mr.  FULLER.  There  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  describe  what  it  was,  please. 

Mr.  FULLER.  On  Monday  morning  I  had  a  check  made  of  every  employee  in  the 
motive-power  department  to  see  if  they  were  on  duty  and  sent  out  about  150  men 
with  instructions  to  locate  those  absent  and  report  their  condition,  whether  they 
or  members  of  their  families  had  been  injured,  and  whether  their  property  had 
been  destroyed,  and  by  1.30  we  had  a  very  complete  report.  When  the  report 
came  in  we  heard  of  some  of  our  old  employees  who  were  in  distress,  and  we 
immediately  sent  men  to  their  homes  or  where  they  were  stopping,  and  we 
checked  all  employees  that  were  injured,  whether  in  the  service  then  or  prior 
to  the  strike.  We  gave  assistance  to  all  our  employees,  both  in  money,  furniture, 
fuel,  grocery  supplies,  and  everything,  and  even  rented  rooms  for  them.  Wb 
did  exactly  the  same  for  the  former  employees;  some  of  them  would  not  take  it; 
others  did.  We  gave  them  money  if  money  was  needed.  If  they  wanted  gro- 
ceries, we  sent  them  groceries.  We  sent  them  coal.  We  sent  them  anything  they 
wanted,  which  was  done  independent  of  the  city's  relief.  The  city  had  a  relief 
committee  out,  but  \\Q  felt  an  interest  in  these  boys.  I  was  in  the  tornado  zone 
myself,  and  my  house  was  badly  damaged,  but  no  one  in  the  house  hurt.  The 
railroad  and  the  employees  donated  their  money  freely,  and  we  raised  a  very 
handsome  fund,  which  was  distributed  to  our  employees  who  suffered,  as  well  as 
the  old  employees.  Some  of  the  old  employees,  as  stated,  would  not  take  it.  I 
do  not  know  why,  but  presume  they  felt  they  did  not  want  to  take  it;  others 
took  the  relief., 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  was  your  original  service  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany, Mr.  Fuller?  How  did  you  start  in  the  railway  service?  Did  you  rise 
from  the  ranks  of  the  mechanics,  or  how? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  worked  a  year  for  nothing,  to  get  a  start  in  the  drawing  room 
of  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  and  after  serving  four  years  in  the  drawing  room 
and  becoming  chief  draftsman,  I  then  went  into  the  shop  and  commenced  at 
50  cents  a  day  to  learn  my  trade,  and  served  live  years. 

Chairman   WALSH.  What   wras   the   trade? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  served  through  every  branch  of  the  mechanical  department ; 
I  went  to  every  department  of  the  shop — machine  shop  and  blacksmith  shop, 
roundhouse,  and  so  forth  and  obtained  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  entire 
branch  of  the  motive-power  department  as  I  could. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  O'Connell  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Just  continuing  that  line,  were  you.  master  me- 
chanic at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  at  one  time? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No,  sir;  I  was  master  mechanic  at  Jersey  City. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  this  circular,  Mr.  Fuller,  that  was  just  read  into 
the  record,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  dated  Omaha,  Nebr.,  August  28,  1911,  in 
the  first  paragraph  in  this  circular  it  reads: 

"  It  is  demanded  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  shall  no  longer  treat 
directly  with  its  own  employees." 

I  have  also  a  copy  cf  the  agreement  presented  to  the  Union  Pacific  Co.  by 
the  workmen  at  that  time,  and  I  find  nothing  in  that  proposed  contract  that 
would  indicate  that  there  had  been  any  such  demand  made  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Co.;  can  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  FULLER.  In  the  letters  received  from  the  chairmen  of  the  different  com- 
mittees, they  requested  that  we  treat  with  all  of  the  crafts  together ;  so  it  was 
the  letters  or  requests  in  addition  to  the  schedules  presented  that  led  us  to 
form  the  conclusion  that  they  wanted,  not  an  individual  craft  schedule  or  con- 
ference, but  a  conference  of  the  federated  crafts. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  true,  but  that  would  not  indicate,  even 
though  you  were  going  to  treat  with  them  as  joint  crafts  that  they  would  not 
be  employees  of  the  company,  would  it?  This  indicates  that  some  one  outside 
of  the  service  of  the  company  would  come  down  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question,  because  I  think  you  mis- 
understood Mr.  Grace  yesterday.  We  considered  him  always  as  an  employee 
and  always  dealt  with  him  very  pleasantly,  but  when  we  got  communications 
from  such  men  as  John  Scott,  secretary  of  the  shop  federation  of  the  Harri- 
iiian  lines,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. ;  and  from  George  L.  Baker,  secretary  dis- 
trict 11>,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  we  felt  we 
were  receiving  communications  from  outsiders,  because  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
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road  has  dealt  with  and  handles  all  its  matters  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
In  other  words,  the  superintendents  of  motive  power  of  the  different  lines 
do  not  get  together  and  determine  what  conditions  prevail  on  any  other  lines ; 
they  are  just  as  independent  as  though  dealing  with  the  Rock  Island,  as  far  as 
the  shops  are  concerned. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  construction  might  be  put  upon  that  by  you, 
but  I  am  speaking  of  the  agreement  presented  by  the  men,  joint  agreement, 
covering  all  employees  of  the  mechanical  department;  there  is  nothing  in  this 
agreement,  if  it  should  be  made,  that  indicates  you  would  have  to  deal  with 
any  other  persons  except  those  in  your  own  employ,  is  there? 

Mr.  FULLEB.  No ;  I  don't  know  that  there  is,  so  far  as  the  boiler  makers  are 
concerned,  so  far  as  the  carmen  are  concerned,  or  the  pipe  fitters ;  they  did  not 
present  a  schedule.  The  machinists  presented  a  schedule,  and  one  other  craft 
that  I  have  forgotten  now ;  but  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  blacksmiths  with 
whom  we  had  a  schedule  that  had  been  in  successful  and  satisfactory  operation, 
that  we  should  be  notified  by  an  outsider  instead  of  the  local  president  of  the 
blacksmiths'  union,  and  that  we  received  no  requests  from  them  but  did  re- 
ceive them  collectively  from  some  one  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  made  it  look  to  us  that  way. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  your  circular  is  this 
[reading] : 

"  Demand  is  made  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  mechanics  must  be  me- 
chanics; in  other  words,  the  foreman  must  belong  to  the  organization." 

I  do  not  find  anything  in  that  agreement  to  that  effect,  that  the  foreman  must 
be  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  FTJLLEB.  Clause  9  states  that  any  employee  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
craft  will  be  given  30  days  to  join  it  and  at  the  expiration  of  30  days  we  would 
not  have  anyone  in  our  shop  but  members  of  one  or  the  other  organizations. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  any  of  your  foremen  members  prior  to  the 
strike — were  any  of  your  foremen,  prior  to  the  strike,  members  of  the  ogani- 
zation? 

Mr.  FULLEB.  I  think  there  were  seven  or  eight  foremen  scattered  over  the 
road  that  were  members,  and  I  think  there  were  others  that  were  members 
that  had  cards  not  active;  yes;  I  think  we  had  a  great  many  of  our  foremen 
that  blonged  to  the  organization  in  some  way  or  other. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  any  conferences  had  with  the  organization** 
prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  present  agreement,  or  the  agreement  latterly 
presented,  was  there  any  demand  ever  made  by  the  individual  organizations 
that  the  foremen  should  be  members  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  me ;  no,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  paragraph  5  of  your  circular,  it  says: 

"  Demand  is  made  that  the  workmen  be  not  discharged  or  suspended  without 
previous  consent  of  committee  of  shop  employees." 

Again,  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  contract  presented  indicating  any  such 
request. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  O'Connell,  it  is  the  way  you  read  it.  That  is 
what  it  means. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  That  is  your  construction  of  it? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  paragraph  10  it  reads : 

"  The  adoption  of  a  rule  is  demanded  which  will  result  in  the  promotion  of 
the  oldest  man  in  the  shop  to  the  position  of  foreman  whenever  a  vacancy 
occurs." 

That  is  simply  the  application  of  the  rule  of  seniority,  isn't  it,  applying  in  all 
railroad  service? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes ;  but  the  application  of  seniority  in  the  shop  and  on  the  road 
is  entirely  different.  Seniority  on  the  road  is,  if  a  man  is  not  physically  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  duty  he  would  not  be  in  the  position  he  was ;  but  take 
mechanics  in  the  shop,  we  have  a  lot  of  them  that  are  deaf  and  have  afflictions, 
and  we  have  not  applied  the  physical  and  medical  examination  to  our  men  to 
find  out  whether  they  were  perfect  in  every  particular;  we  have  done  very 
little  of  it,  practically  none,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  we  have  men  who  would  not 
be  competent  as  foremen. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  organization  would  de- 
mand, without  regard  to  his  physical  or  mental  or  productive  ability,  that  he 
be  promoted  if  a  vacancy  occurred? 
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Mr.  FULLER.  There  is  danger  of  it.  We  feel  that  we,  as  employers,  should 
select  our  own  officers ;  it  leads  up  to  a  controversy. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  that  general  in  the  transportation  service? 

Mr.  FULLER.  What  is  that? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  the  promotion,  do  you  select,  for  instance,  an 
opportunity  of  a  man  advancing  from  driving  a  freight  locomotive  to  running 
a  passenger  locomotive? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No ;  seniority  prevails. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Why  should  not  the  same  rule  prevail  in  the 
mechanical  department? 

Mr.  FULLEE.  It  does  not  prevail  from  conductor  to  trainmaster  or  from 
engineer  to  road  foreman  of  engines  for  exactly  the  same  reason. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  In  rule  12  [reading] : 

"It  is  demanded  that  all  employees  be  paid  by  the  hour,  abolishing  all 
monthly  bonus  or  premium  systems." 

Has  it  not  always  been  the  custom  that  the  employees  are  rated  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  FULLER.  So  far  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
customary,  but  at  one  time  it  was  not ;  well,  I  will  answer  that  yes,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  the  pay  by  the  hour  means  just  what  it  says.  • 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  It  means  to  be  rated  so  much  per  hour? 

Mr.  FULLER.  It  means  to  be  paid  by  the  hour.  How  could  you  pay  them 
piecework,  if  you  are  going  to  pay  by  the  hour?  I  can  not  conceive  how  we 
could  stretch  the  point.  If  we  pay  by  the  hour,  we  pay  on  the  hourly  basis,  a 
stipulated  anfount,  while  in  piecework  the  men  would  make  more,  possibly 
"make  twice  as  much.  Now,  we  could  not  pay  it  and  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
contract. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  have  worked  piecework  on  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  FULLER.  In  the  car  department  probably  50  per  cent,  in  the  boiler  shop 
25  per  cent,  in  the  blacksmith  shop  a  little,  I  don't  remember  the  percentage. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  It  not  the  understanding  some  few  years 
prior  to  the  strike,  that  piecework  was  to  be  gradually  eliminated  by  the  Union 
Pacific  by  an  adjustment? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Has  piecework  been  increased  or  decreased  during 
your  administration? 

Mr.  FULLER.  It  has  been  to  some  extent  decreased,  because  there  were  some 
operations  that  we  did  not  want  to  continue  piecework  on. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  general  impression 
among  the  workmen  in  the  mechanical  department  that  piecework  was  to  be 
eliminated,  if  not  instantly,  gradually  eliminated? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  only  place  I  know  was  in  the  machine  shop.  The  piece- 
work in  the  machine  shop,  as  I  understand  it,  was  eliminated  along  about 
1903. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  fact  that  piecework  had  not  been  eliminated 
entirely  on  the  Union  Pacific,  is  that  not  one  of  the  causes  that  resulted  in 
the  strike? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  One  of  the  fundamental  reasons? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No,  sir.  We  never  had  one  question  raised.  In  1909  I  asked 
the  car  department  committee  if  they  wanted  to  eliminate  piecework.  It  was  a 
serious  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  wanted  to  continue.  They  signified 
they  wanted  to  continue  piecework.  There  have  been  no  complaints.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  requested. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Are  there  any  bonuses  being  paid  the  employees 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  FULLER.  None  whatever.  Well,  now,  wait  a  moment.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  bonus. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  I  mean  outside  of  piecework. 

Mr.  FULLER.  No ;  none  whatever. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  there  any  bonuses  promised  the  men  who 
were  employed  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  that  went  on  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  FULLER.  None  whatever. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  you  have  the  same  clause  in  the  employment 
contract  that  was  read  here  as  being  used  in  connection  with  the  Illinois 
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Central,  namely,  that  the  workman  who  agreed  to  work  for  the  Union  Pacific 
would  be  compelled,  if  he  quit  his  work  before  30  days,  he  did  so  without  com- 
pensation? In  other  words,  the  company  could  retain  his  compensation  if  it 
desired  ? 

Mr.  FULLER,  No;  we  did  not  have  that  clause.  We  had  a  clause  that  they 
would  stay  a  stipulated  length  of  time  in  the  service,  which  they  did  not  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  not  do? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No.    Some  of  them — no ;  some  of  them  did  not  go  to  work  at  all. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Suppose  a  man  agreed  to  work  30  days  and  only 
worked  20  days.  Under  the  contract,  if  you  desired  to  do  so,  could  you  have 
withheld  his  pay  for  his  wages. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  we  could  not.  You  can't  withhold  any 
man's  pay. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  the  men  known  as  strike  breakers  as  they 
are  commonly  called 

Mr.  FULLER  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (continuing).  They  were  housed  in  some  places  at 
some  of  the  shops  on  the  road,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes.  We  had  a  very  handsome  shop  that  we  turned  over  to 
them  at  Omaha,  a  brand  new  one. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  At  the  commissary  in  Omaha — the  feeding  depart- 
ment— were  the  men  furnished  liquors  of  any  kind  there? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Absolutely  not,  at  any  place. 

Commissioner  O'CONJJELL.  At  any  place? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  on  the  railroad,  not  a  drop. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  did  the  commissary  consist  of? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  commissary  consisted  of  a  kitchen  and  cooks  and  waiters 
who  furnished  meats,  vegetables,  bread,  coffee,  and  things  of  that  kind;  the 
regular  boarding  house. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  that  was  inside  of  the  shop  yards? 

Mr.  FULLER.  That  was  inside  of  the  shop  yards  and  in  a  building. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Fence  around  it? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Well,  wherever  there  was  a  fence  around  the  plant,  it  was  in- 
side of  the  plant;  where  there  was  not  a  fence,  it  was  on  the  outside;  and 
in  some  places  it  was  in  cars,  where  there  were  only  a  few  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  these  men  allowed  to  come  and  go  from  the 
boarding  place? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes ;  if  they  wanted  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Down  to  the  city,  if  they  desired? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  there  guards  kept  at  the?  commissary? 

Mr.  FULLER.  There  was  a  guard  kept  at  all  the  large  commissaries. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  there  any  disturbances  occurring  in  any  of 
these  commissaries? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  don't  know  of  any  disturbances.  I  don't  know  of  any,  Mr. 
O'Connell.  . 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  the  men  observed  as  to  whether  they  brought 
alcoholic  liquors  into  the  commissary? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes;  they  were;  and  it  was  taken  away  from  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  And  were  they  punished  in  any  way  for  having 
done  so? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No;  if  they  were  unruly,  and  we  did  not  want  them,  we  put 
them  on  the  train  and  sent  them  back  home  where  they  belonged. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (interrupting).  What  was  the  requirement  of  a 
man  seeking  employment  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  since  the  strike 
occurred  on  the  road?  Was  there  any  particular  examination  made  as  to 
his  mechanical  ability? 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  same  examination  was  made  of  those  men,  Mr.  O'Connell, 
that  is  made  to-day  and  was  made  before  the  strike.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  com- 
petent men  examine  these  men. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Was  there  a  physical  examination? 

Mr.  FULLER.  None  whatever. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  now  make  a  physical  examination? 

Mr.  FULLER.  We  do  not ;  never  have. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Never  have? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge — never  made  it— except  the  car  inspectors, 
I  think,  for  their  hearing  and  eyes. 
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Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Were  there  any  funds  kept  from  the  salaries  of 
the  workmen  on  the  Union  Pacific  for  any  purpose  what  soever — kept  out  of 
their  wages  by  the  company? 

Mr.  FULLER.  There  is  a  hospital  fund. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  FULLER.  That  is  50  cents  a  month. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  taken  out  by  the  company? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes ;  turned  over  to  the  hospital  fund ;  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  the  fund  under  separate  direction  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  officials  of  the  Union  Pacific  Co.? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Well,  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  officials — comes  under 
the  medical  staff. 

Commissioner  O'CoNNEix.  What  did  the  workmen  get  in  return  for  the  50 
cents  a  month? 

Mr.  FULLER.  They  get  medicine  and  surgical  attention  or  medical  attention 
and  hospital  service. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  They  get  attention  for  ordinary  sickness? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes;  if  they  are  injured  they  are  attended  to,  or  if  they  are 
sick  they  are  attended  to. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Is  there  a  report  of  any  kind  made  by  the  parties 
in  charge  of  the  hospital  service? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Who  is  the  chief  surgeon? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Dr.  Jonas. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Where  is  he  located? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Omaha. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Have  you  his  initials? 

Mr.  FULLER.  A.  F.,  I  think;  Dr.  A.  F.  Jonas. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  What  is  the  working  agreement  or  arrangement 
nnder  which  the  men  now  work? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  walkout. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  You  simply  promulgated  the  former  agreement? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  By  .posting  up  in  the  shops? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  posted  in  the  shop  or  outside.  I  don't 
know  wrhether  it  was  posted  in  the  shop  before  or  not,  but  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  govern. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Now,  the  same  articles  agreed  upon  between  your 
company  and  the  workmen  before  the  strike 

Mr.  FULLER  (interrupting).  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL  (continuing).  And  general  rules  were  agreed  upon? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL,  And  have  been  put  in  force  to  cover  employees? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  To  cover  all  the  employees? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No;  exactly  the  same;  machinists'  agreement,  to  the  machinists; 
boiler  makers'  agreement,  to  the  boiler  makers;  blacksmiths'  to  the  black- 
smiths; and  carmen's  to  the  carmen.  No  consolidation. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Well,  that  portion  that  would  apply  generally, 
for  instance,  the  hours  of  labor — that  was  promulgated  as  covering  all  em- 
ployees— if  there  was  a  9-hour  or  10-hour  day,  as  the  case  might  be;  all  the 
rules  that  should  apply  generally  to  all  workmen  were  so  applied? 

Mr.  FULLER.  They  "applied  to  the  crafts  as  they  did  before.  There  have 
been  no  consolidation  agreements  In  any  way. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  There  has  been  no  conference  or  committee  meet- 
ings of  any  kind  between  the. officers  of  the  company  and  the  workmen  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  company? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  there  was  to  be — if  the  company  desired  or 
you  desired,  as  superintendent  of  motive  power,  to  change  the  workings  or 
hours  and  to  post  notice  to  that  effect,  would  you  do  so  without  consultation 
with  the  men?  And  if  you  wanted  to  consult  with  the  men,  how  would  you 
proceed  to  do  it?  I  take  it  they  have  no  organization. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Why,  of  course,  if  we  were  going  to  cut  our  wages,  we — I  think 
we  would  talk  to  the  men  about  it.  If  TJe  were  going  to  increase  it,  as  we 
did  before,  we  didn't  do  anything;  just  posted  it. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  take  it  that  would  be  acceptable? 
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Mr.  FULLER.  If  we  were  going  to  make  any  change,  for  instance,  in  the 
machinists,  why,  we  would  call  the  machinists  in  and  tell  them  what  we  were 
going  to  do — what  we  wanted  to  do. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Would  you  have  to  select  from  them  some  repre- 
sentatives, or  call  them  all  in? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Oh,  no;  probably  not  call  them  all  In;  but  probably  ask  them 
to  send  in  two  or  three  representative  machinists;  let  them  pick  their  own 
men  and  then  let  them  convey  the  information  to  the  balance  of  them. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  that  mode  of  procedure  was  gone  through  and 
finally  you  agreed  with  those  men  who  came  in  supposedly  representing  the 
others,  and  an  understanding  was  reached  and  then  later  on  put  into  effect, 
and  then  the  men  simply  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  there  would  be  no 
means  of  conferring  by  an  organized  method  with  them.!  Wouldn't  it  be 
rather  a  chaotic  condition  of  affairs? 

Mr.  FULLEB.  We  have  not  found  it  so  so  far,  but  very  acceptable. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  general  experience  that  you  have  had  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power  on  a  great  number  of  rqads,  would  that  indi- 
cate or  are  you  able  to  say  whether  strikes  have  been  more  numerous  because 
of  the  greater  number  of  organizations  to  treat  with,  or  the  greater  number 
of  business  agreements  because  of  so  many  different  committees  to  meet  that 
it  might  create  friction?  For  instance,  coming  from  the  Erie  Railroad — you 
said  you  were  with  that  a  while? 

Mr.  FULLEB.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  think  you  will  probably  remember  that  there 
has  been  considerable  difficulty  on  the  Erie  Railroad  system  between  the 
mechanical  department  and  the  company  in  years  gone  by? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Do  you  think  that  might  have  been  avoided  by  a 
general  understanding  with  the  employees  rather  than  dealing  with  one  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow,  trying  to  adjust  the  different  situations  with  each  other? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  the  strike  on  the  Erie  was 
principally  piecework,  was  it  not? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULLER.  That  is,  the  first  strike  was.  I  do  not  know  what  that  last 
strike  wras,  really,  about. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Hasn't  it  been  the  custom  in  railway  service,  in 
the  transportation  department,  that  the  officials  treat  with,  jointly  or  singly, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  transportation  organizations,  and  the  question  is  never 
raised? 

Mr.  FULLER.  To  my  personal  knowledge,  I  have  never  known  of  any  treating 
with  the  transportation  department  employees  as  a  whole.  There  has  been 
treating  between  the  engineers  and  firemen,  which  we  consider  is  the  same  as 
the  machinist  apprentice  and  his  helper,  because  the  fireman  is  the  apprentice 
to  the  engineer.  They  are  both  at  the  head  of  the  train, .  both  perform  the 
same  function,  one  doing  it  and  the  other  doing  his  share  in  learning  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trade ;  so  I  think  that  is  not  a  very  fair  comparison.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  engineer  and  fireman  should  not  be  handled  together. 
But  when  you  get  into  the  shop  crafts,  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  But  they  have  dealt  with  them  in  a  governmental 
way,  and  not  only  dealt  with  them  as  a  transportation  organization — trans- 
portation and  mechanical.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  there  were  20  different 
organizations  represented  in  the  conference  covering  an  entire  territory  over 
railroad  service. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Was  it  for  wages,  conditions,  or  some  other  subject? 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  question  universally  affecting  all,  say,  wages. 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  believe,  if  my  views  are  well  founded,  it  would  be  a  rather 
cumbersome  manner  and  not  very  satisfactory  either  for  the  men  or  to  the 
company  to  discuss  wages  and  conditions  with  shopmen,  trainmen,  section  men, 
clerks,  officers.  Personally  I  would  like  to  have  them  include  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  once  in  awhile. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  have  in  mind  a  situation  that  occurred  a  few 
years  ago,  covering  the  southeast  territory,  of  a  meeting  in  Washington,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  all  the  organizations  employed  by  the  railway 
system  had  threatened  a  reduction  of  wages. 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  think  that  is  a  little  different. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  The  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  with  a  com- 
mittee from  all  the  organizations. 
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Mr.  FULLER.  I  don't  know 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Pardon  nie.  If  that  had  to  be  taken  up  with 
each  organization  at  a  time,  it  would  have  taken  an  immense  amount  of 
time,  and  then  no  satisfactory  result  having  been  reached  some  one  organiza- 
tion might  have  gone  on  a  strike.  As  it  was,  by  bringing  them  together,  if  there 
was  one  that  desired  to  strike  where  a  large  number  probably  would  not,  a 
great  percentage,  their  influence  would  be  against  a  strike. 

Mr.  FULLEB.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  that  it  was  objectionable  if  a  general 
reduction  of  wages  was  made  for  the  officers  possibly  to  talk  to  the  entire 
craft.  It  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  Then  I  would  not  feel  because  that 
was  done  that  we  were  establishing  a  precedent  that  they  should  deal  jointly 
in  other  matters,  because  where  it  affects  the  whole — for  if  a  general  reduction 
is  going  into  effect,  why,  it  is  a  serious  proposition,  and  I,  very  fortunately, 
have  not  been  placed  in  that  position  where  I  either  went  up  against  a  reduc- 
tion or  had  to  make  a  reduction  like  that. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  If  the  principle  operates  successfully,  it  would 
seem  that  it  might  be  carried  out  to  a  gretaer  extent  to  any  other  questions 
that  would  have  a  mutual  interest,  it  possibly  covering  the  entire  service  of  the 
road,  it  might  cover  certain  percentage  of  the  road,  the  mechanical  service  or 
transportation  department,  or  some  other  department. 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  do  not  feel  that  those  are  parallel  cases  at  all.  I  think  there 
are  times  when  you  can  do  business  with  the  entire  craft  just  the  same  as  a 
church  can  do,  business  with  a  lot  of  lawyers  and  doctors  and  shopmen,  and 
everyone  else.  It  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  when  they  have  got  one 
thought,  one  mind.  But  when  it  comes  into  the  settling  of  the  intricate  points 
involved  in  the  employment  of  men  and  the  service  it  is  too  intricate  to  mix  up. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  this  one  question :  Was  the 
real  opposition  of  the  officials  of  the  company  that  of  its  not  wanting  to  recog- 
nize the  federation,  or  the  fear  that  by  recognition  it  would  have  a  stronger 
power  or  influence  to  bring  about  improved  conditions  of  ernploymenUfor  the 
workmen,  was  the  opposition  against  the  federation  or  the  result  the  federation 
would  have  in  cementing  and  federating  the  men  together  as  a  power? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  think  I  can  say  truthfully  that  there  was  no  thought  of  trying 
to  prevent  bettering  the  conditions  of  our  employees.  I  think  that  our  action 
in  the  past  emphasized  that.  We  felt  that  we  did  not  want  to  deal  with  fed- 
erated crafts  for  various  reasons.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  cumbersome,  that 
in  dealing  with  committees,  say  five  crafts,  five  representatives,  four-fifths  of 
the  men  on  that  committee  would  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of 
which  the  one  craft  was  talking.  For  instance,  you  take  the  condition  of  the 
machinists,  the  carmen  know  nothing  about  their  condition,  and  the  blacksmiths 
know  very  little  about  it,  and  the  boiler  makers  know  very  little  more  about  it, 
and  the  pipe  fitter  knows  very  little  about  it,  nor  the  tinner  nor  the  painter. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Of  course,  that  was  all  explained  away,  how  that 
was  handled,  by  the  chairman  of  the  federation  the  other  day. 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes;  that  was  explained  away.  We  yet  feel  those  conditions 
can  not  and  will  not  prevail. 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Ballard  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  If  the  membership  in  the  various  unions  had  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  railroad  employees,  would  you  feel  that  you  might 
then  be  willing  to  treat  with  them  as  a  system  federation? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No ;  I  would  not. 

Commissioner  BALLARD.  Would  the  fact  that  a  good  many  members  of  the 
various  unions  might  be  working  for  other  industries,  does  that  have  any  in- 
fluence on  you  at  all? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes;  we  considered  that;  but  not  as  seriously  as  we  did  the 
question  of  dealing  with  men  not  conversant  with  the  subject  that  was  under 
discussion. 

Commissioner  BALLABD.  This  strike  that  occurred,  was  it  a  spontaneous  pro- 
test upon  the  part  of  the  workmen  against  wages,  or  working  conditions,  or 
was  It  the  result  of  probably  something  brought  about  or  caused  by  outside 
agitation? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  think  I  can  say  truthfully,  and  I  believe  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  will  repeat  it,  that  it  was  created  and  occasioned 
entirely  by  outsiders.  Our  men  did  not  want  to  strike.  They  did  not  want  to 
strike,  and  it  took  them  as  much  as  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  out  of  our  shops 
after  the  strike  was  called.  There  was  not  a  sound ;  there  was  not  a  bell  rung ; 
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e  was  not  a  shout;  they  went  out  of  our  shops  just  as  though  Uiey  were 
going  to  a  funeral. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  Do  you 
understand  that  the  joint  agreement  as  has  been  talked  about,  presented  by 
the  shop  federation,  abolishes  the  trade  or  craft  agreement? 

Mr.  FULLER,  Well,  we  do  iiot  know  to  what  extent  that  would  go.  We 
simply  knew  that  they  wanted  a  meeting  of  all  crafts,  and  we  felt,  and  we  do 
yet,  that  eventually  that  demand  meant  the  elimination  of  the  individual  craft. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  You  have  been  a  mechanic,  an  experienced  man.  Do 
you  believe  that  the  machinists  would  permit  the  car  workers  to  make  their 
agreements,  even  if  they  were  all  in  one  room,  all  together  on  one  committee? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Well,  I  don't  know.  In  this  age  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  what 
will  happen.  I  think  the  car  repairers  will  be  in  the  majority  and  helpers  will 
be  in  the  majority;  and  if  majority  rules,  I  think  they  will  settle  the 
machinists'  schedule  before  they  get  through  with  it. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  according  to  testimony 
that  has  been  submitted,  that  no  matter  which  organization  is  the  larger  their 
vote  is  no  greater  than  the  smaller  one? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes  ;  that  is  true,  if  they  follow  that  ;  that  is  true. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  Men  are  supposed  to  follow  their  agreements  whieh 
they  present  in  writing? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Well,  we  have  not  any  reason  to  take  any  exception.  They  have 
always  carried  out  their  agreements  with  us. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  And  the  agreement  as  submitted  indicated  that  each 
craft  are  still  making  their  own  agreements,  and  that  the  joint  committee  met 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  company  in  order  to  dispose  of  all  the 
agreements  at  one  time. 

Mr.  FULLER.  That  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  it;  was  to-day,  or  rather  this 
week. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  you  Home 
questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  On  this  question  of  outsiders.  I  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  rank  outsider  myself  for  many  years. 

Mr.  FULLER.  That  is  all  right  ;  go  ahead. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  company,  both  in  the 
crafts  that  were  comprised  in  this  federation,  as  well  as  transportation  organi- 
zations, have  always  dealt  with  outsiders  whenever  either  the  company  officers 
and  the  committee  were  unable  to  agree  on  any  action,  or  when  the  interests 
of  the  company  seemed  to  demand  the  presence  of  an  officer,  would  not  the 
companies  call  on  him  without  hesitation  to  come  there? 

Mr.  FUTXER.  I  will  answer  that  this  way  and  try  to  get  it  clear.  If  the 
employees  that  you  represent  had  anything  to  do  with  the  officers  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  they  would  communicate  and  do  the  business  with  the 
officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  themselves,  wouldn't  they,  up  to  a  certain 
time? 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULLER.  And  if  the  time  ever  occurred  where  necessary  they,  called  on 
you.  We  don't  deny  that.  I  haven't  been  talking  about  that  at  all.  I  agree 
with  you  fully. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Now,  to  go  a  little  further.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  in 
various  instances  in  the  past  when  the  company  had  reason  to  be  fearful  or 
suspicious  of  some  event  that  seemed  about  to  happen  that  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  telegraph  to  the  outsiders  themselves  in  common  with  the  practice  on 
other  properties? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  do  not  personally  know  anything  about  that,  because  I  never 
had  to  do  it.  But  if  you  represented  the  machinists,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
call  on  you  if  I  wanted  to.  But  with  me,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Baker  —  we  don't  know 
him.  We  don't  know  whether  they  represent  anything  or  not.  Nobody  has 
told  us.  They  are  employees  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  I  have  had  better  advertising  than  they  have? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Well,  yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Fuller,  that  for  a  number  of 
years  past  that  the  four  committees  representing  the  four  train  services 
organizations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  Union  Pacific  management 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  differences  existing  between  the  four  of  the 
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managers  or  questions  of  application  of  the  agreements,  which  are  several; 
that  is,  there  are  three  agreements  for  the  four  organizations? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  but  there  may. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  You  do  not  know,  then,  if  they  are  not  regularly 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  have  met  the  engineers'  and  the  firemen's  committee. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULLER.  But  never  have  met  with  the  trainmen  or  the  conductors  or  the 
switchmen. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  But  the  engineers  and  the  firemen  only  came  to 
you  in  regard  to  questions  interesting  the  fraternity,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  FULLER,  They  came  to  me. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  I  mean  for  adjustment  of  agreements  on  those 
questions? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Oh,  yes ;  on  the  railroad. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  they  always  call  up  the  general  manager  if 
they  can  not  agree  with  you? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Yes;  I  guess  they  do. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  And  it  is  when  they  get  the  general  manager  that 
the  four  of  them  are  together? 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  don't  know  that  they  have.    They  may,  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Well,  you  don't  know  that  they  are  not  going  there? 

Mr.  FULLER.  No;  I  do  not. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Mr.  Fuller,  to  clear  up  this  question  of  outsiders, 
you  never  knew  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  negotiating  a  schedule  with  a 
committee  in  which  any  of  the  members  were  employees  of  other  railroads, 
did  you? 

Mr.  FULLER.  Never. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all,  thank  you,  unless  you  care  to  volunteer  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  FULLER.  I  just  want  to  say  I  do  not  know  how  pertinent  this  is,  but  Mr. 
Horton  yesterday  gave  a  lot  of  railroads  that  had  accepted  the  federation 
agreement.  I  have  a  list  here  of  10  that  I  have  gotten  in  touch  with  since 
yesterday,  and  they  claim  that  they  have  not  federated  shop  agreements  that 
they  know  of. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Just  read  that  list  into  the  record. 

Mr.  FULLER.  The  Wabash  &  Pittsburgh  Terminal;  Atlantic  Coast  Line; 
Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley;  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac;  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis &  Louisville;  Canadian  Northern  Railroad;  Frisco  Lines  (St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco)  ;  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic; 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all.    Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRANK  COMERFQRD. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Please  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Frank  Comerford ;  Chicago,  111. ;  attorney  at  law. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Mr.  Comerford,  have  you  had  any  connection  with  the 
difficulties  upon  the  Illinois  Central  and  Harriman  lines? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  have. 

Chairman  WALSH.  What  has  been  your  connection  with  them,  Mr.  Comerford? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  As  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  System  Federation, 
the  Harriman  lines  federation,  and  the  railway  employees'  department;  I 
have  had  experience  in  handling  litigation,-  criminal  and  civil,  and  I  have 
made  a  limited  social  survey  of  the  effects  upon  the  moral  tone  of  the  com- 
munities after  the  strike,  the  effect  upon  the  men  and  their  families,  and  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Harriman  lines 
in  prosecuting  successfully  up  to  this  time  their  controversy  with  the  men. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Were  you  delegated  to  make  that  study  by  the  organiza- 
tions involved  by  the  men? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  was. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would  first  describe  now  the  study  that  you 
have  made,  and  the  plan  generally,  and  the  result. 

Mr.  COMEBFORD.  The  survey  contemplated  to  furnish  this  commission  with  the 
effect  in  human  values  and  in  dollar  values  followed  the  preparation  of  a 
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questionnaire  of  about  fifty-odd  questions  which  were  printed  and  sent  over 
the  zone.  By  "  zone "  I  mean  the  Illinois  Central  zone  and  Harriinan  lines 
zone.  These  questions  were  answered,  and  on  the  basis  of  those  answers  mn- 
selected,  I  made  a  card  index  and  cross  reference  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
effects.  I  then  used  a  check-up  plan  of  writing  to  the  individuals  who  had 
sent  in  their  answers  and  followed  that  up  by  sending  a  special  investigator 
to  each  of  the  points,  with  instructions  to  consider  each  point  to  be  a  unit  in 
the  plan.  That  dealt  entirely  with  the  question  of  the  social  effect  of  the 
industrial  trouble  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Harriinan  lines. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  in  sending  out  the  question  sheets  I  dis- 
tinctly advised  each  man  who  expected  to  respond  that  while  he  was  not 
under  oath  he  should  be  as  conscientious  and  as  fair  in  the  making  of  his 
statements  as  though  he  were,  and  that  he  might  subsequently  be  called 
upon  to  verify  any  statement  that  he  made. 

In  order  to  give  the  commission  an  opportunity,  should  there  be  any  doubt 
upon  this  somewhat  scientific  effort  to  -determine  the  effect  of  this  situation, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  testimony  and  with  the  consent  and  permission  of 
the  commission,  I  would  like  to  file  a  thousand  answers,  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  men  and  the  statements  made  by  them. 

I  wanted,  if  I  might,  and  if  it  is  considered  important  by  the  commission, 
to  make  reference  to  two  matters  testified  to  by  Mr.  Markham  in  a  very  brief 
way  before  taking  up  the  testimony  that  I  expect  to  give  as  a  result 

Chairman  WALSH.  Then  you  may  refer  to  these  two  matters  first,  if  you 
would  rather  do  so,  and  then  proceed  to  the  other. 

Mr.  COMEKFOED.  For  instan<?e,  Mr.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, in  his  testimony  the  first  day  of  this  hearing,  referred  to  a  conference 
after  the  difficulty  in  Mississippi,  in  which  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams,  United 
States  Senator  from  that  State,  and  the  governor  were  present,  and  used  that  ns 
an  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  to  be 
fair.  I  believe  Mr.  Williams's  name  was  prominently  mentioned  as  one  who 
had  the  same  point  of  view  Mr.  Markham  had  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  company's 
attitude. 

I  want  to  rend  a  letter  dated  August  28,  1914,  from  United  States  Senator 
John  Sharp  Williams,  just  the  portion  of  it  that  bears  upon  the  matter,  and 
as  I  have  stated,  and  then  I  will  file  the  letter; 

"  I  do  remember  being  somewhat  astonished  at  Mr.  Markham's  position ;  I 
thought  it  at  the  time  arbitrary.  I  can  not  answer  your  question  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  the  strike  of  the  clerks  was  on  the  service  of  the  operation 
of  the  lines,  because  I  do  not  know.  I  was  soon  afterwards,  you  remember, 
called  away  from  Mississippi  by  public  duties  here  and  became  not  only  inter- 
ested but  absorbed  in  the  work  here.  I  remember  trying  my  best  to  bring 
about  good  feeling  between  both  sides  and  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that 
you  seemed  to  be  amenable  to  reason. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  letter  must  be  so  unsatisfactory,  but  the  state  of 
my  memory  concerning  it  all  is  dim.  I  remember  making  a  suggestion,  the 
details  of  which  I  do  not  now  recall,  that  I  thought  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  both  sides  and  which  seemed  to  be  not  favorably  received  by  the  rail- 
road. I  have  tried  to  recall  just  what  the  proposition  was  and  I  am  not 
able  to  do  so. 

"  I  am,  with  every  expression  of  regard, 
"  Very  truly,  yours, 

"  JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS." 

(The  witness  submitted  the  letter  testified  to,  and  it  appears  among  the 
exhibits  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  Comerford  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

A  simple  fact  coming  from  my  investigation  that  both  parties  seemed  to  1>« 
agreed  upon  is  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Harriman  lines  to  recognize  what  they  claim  is  a 
new  method  of  collective  bargaining,  namely  treating  with  the  employees 
organized  in  the  form  of  a  system  federation.  The  Illinois  Central  have 
taken  the  position  that  there  was  a  failure  to  give  the  30-day  notice.  My  in- 
vestigation will  reveal  this _f act:  That  the  men  on  the  Illinois  Central  system 
had  legally  constituted  representatives  to  present  the  request  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  question,  this  technical  question  was  never  raised.  That  further, 
Mr.  Markham  had  said  after  it  was  raised,  nearly  three  months  having  elapsed, 
from  the  beginning  of  negotiations  by  that  time,  that  even  if  that  technical 
question  were  not 
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Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  The  30  days'  notice? 

Mr.  COMEEFOED.  Yes — in  the  inind  of  the  company  that  the  company  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances  recognize  the  right  of  the  men  to  bargain  with 
the  company  as  a  federation.  The  main  reason  given  in  the  pamphlet  which 
Mr.  Markhain  offered  as  an  exhibit,  which  bears  the  signature  of  Mr.  Park, 
although  Mr.  Markham  says  he  prepared  the  material,  is  that  they  could  not1 
successfully  operate  the  property.  The  men,  however,  believe  that  the  question 
of  that  form  of  bargaining  was  at  that  time  not  an  experiment,  but  a  demon- 
strated method  of  bargaining,  one  that  had  been  economical  and  successful. 
That  instead  of  it  instigating  labor  trouble  that  it  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
possibility,  by  destroying  the  constant  caste  which  prevails  in  a  shop  when  men 
are  treated  with  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  work  they  do. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  Commissioner  Aishton's  here,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
said  that  one  experience  had  happened  since  this  difficulty  that  confirmed  his 
opinion  and  justified  him  in  the  belief  that  the  recognition  of  system  federa- 
tions would  menace  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  that  he, 
as  a  trustee,  was  trying  to  serve.  And  he  said  he  introduced  into  the  record 
a  letter  from  a  former  president  of  the  system  federation  on  the  Harrinaan 
lines  suggested  a  calling  of  a  general  strike.  However,'  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
failed  to  advise  the  'commission,  I  presume  because  he  did  not  have  any  in- 
formation in  his  possession,  that  because  of  the  democratic  form  of  trades- 
unionism  that  suggestion  was  given  consideration  and  a  vote  was  taken  and 
the  men  overwhelmingly  refused  to  sanction  a  general  strike.  So  if  that  ex- 
perience indicated  anything,  it  would  confirm  the  position  that  the  power  was 
safely  vested  in  the  men  because  they  had  not,  when  the  suggestion  was  pre- 
sented, decided  to  use  it. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  suggest  that  the  growth  of  this  form  of  bar- 
gaining from  30  system  federations  that  were  in  force  and  effect  at  the  time 
the  men  asked  simply  to  be  met  with,  has  reached  the  point  that  about  52 
roads  now  so  bargain;  which  indicates  that  from  the  railroad  point  of  view 
either  the  additional  railroad  companies  have  made  an  absolute  mistake,  or 
that  this  method  of  bargainning  is  more  satisfactory. 

The  men  have  taken  the  position  that  the  30-day  notice  was  given.  They 
have  taken  the  position  that  there  is  a  real  cause  back  of  this  whole  unfortu- 
nate controversy.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  human  conservation.  In  the  railroad 
industry,  from  conferences,  from  contact  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  a  most 
intimate  way,  not  only  with  the  officials,  but  with  men  wearing  overalls  and 
waiting  for  the  whistle  to  blow,  I  have  learned  that  the  thing  they  fear  is 
the  introduction  of  the  so-called  scientific  shop  management.  They  are  afraid 
of  piecework  and  they  are  afraid  of  the  bonus  system — in  connection  with 
physical  examinations  and  in  conjunction  with  the  repeated  violation  of 
seniority  rights. 

They  urge  another  reason — the  necessity  of  having  some  means  of  compelling 
the  fulfillment  of  agreements  after  those  agreements  are  made,  and  further 
that  they  will  have  some  method  in  their  hands  of  increasing  wages  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  becoming  solvent  to  their  moral  and  blood  and  citizenship  and 
Christian  obligations  to  their  firesides.  It  is  a  proposition  with  the  men — 
the  trades-union  movement  and  the  federated  form  of  bargaining — of  self- 
protection. 

The  men  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  position  taken  by  the  railroad 
companies,  the  genuine  position,  is  that  in  dealing  with  a  single  craft,  even 
though  their  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are  acceded  to,  that  appear 
reasonable  at  the  time  or  the  best  that  the  men  can  get,  that  as  soon  as  the 
conference  is  over  the  men  have  no  means  of  compelling  the  enforcement  of  those 
conditions.  Further,  the  men  believe^  that  the  railroad  companies  do  not  want 
to  standardize  conditions  in  the  stiop,  such  as  the  safety,  sanitation,  and 
wages;  and  until  there  does  become  something  like  a  standardization  of  those 
things,  particularly  in  what  is  called  competitive  territory,  there  will  be  the 
use  of  the  figures  on  the  road  where  the  men  are  the  weakest,  and  the  condi- 
tions on  the  road  where  the  men  are  the  weakest  will  be  used  as  the  standard.  In 
otiH'i*  words,  they  want  to  avoid  the  minimum  of  favorable  conditions  as  the 
standard. 

The  question  of  the  employment  agencies  has  been  touched  upon.  I  want  to 
call  the  commission's  attention  to  just  one  single  exhibit,  in  the  large  set  of 
exhibits  filed,  many  will  be  filed— but  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  repre- 
hensible practice  of  using  employment  agents  to  fraudulently  bring  decent, 
honest,  hard-working  American  citizens  into  a  zone  without  notice  that  labor 
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difficulties  are  on,  and  as  showing  the  attitude  in  one  case  of  the  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  I  will  read  a  letter  written  to  President  Markham  by  my- 
self, which  I  never  mailed,  because  after  having  dictated  it,  I  called  up  over 
the  phone.  [Reading:] 

"  President  MARKHAM, 

"  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

"  DEAR  SIR  :  Clifford  C.  Ormes  is  in  Chicago,  penniless  and  without  friends. 
His  home  is  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  and  family.  He 
is  by  occupation  a  wood-machine  man. 

"  He  read  an  advertisement  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  October  15, 
placed  in  that  paper  by  the  Fay  Employment  Agency,  No.  220  Second  Street, 
Minneapolis.  The  advertisement  told  him  of  steady  work  in  Chicago.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  that  his  employment  would  be  with  a  new  manufacturing 
concern.  He  was  put  on  a  train  for  Chicago  and  given  as  his  destination  West 
Pullman.  He  was  met  at  West  Pullman  by  a  representative  of  your  road  and 
taken  to  Burnside.  At  Burnside  he  found  a  strike  in  progress,  and  being  a 
union  man  he  refused  to  go  to  work  under  the  conditions  offered. 

"  This  man,  not  only  destitue  as  far  as  money  and  friends  are  concerned, 
labors  under  the  terrible  misfortune  of  being  a  deaf-mute.  Your  company  is 
responsible  for  its  agent,  the  Fay  Employment  Agency,  that  by  false  and  fraud- 
ulent representations  induced  this  man  to  leave  his  home  and  journey  to 
Chicago  in  the  belief  that  work  awaited  him  here  in  a  new  manufacturing 
plant.  The  least  that  your  company  can  do  to  make  amends  for  its  wrong  to 
this  man  is  to  provide  him  with  transportation  back  to  his  wife  and  family. 

"  The  methods  employed  by  your  subordinates  in  resorting  to  trickery  of 
the  kind  illustrated  by  this  case  and  catching  in  the  net  unfortunates  like 
Clifford  Ormes  are  indefensible.  These  facts  can  be  established  by  investiga- 
tion. I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  the  proof. 

**  The  man's  present  penniless  condition  in  Chicago  makes  it  imperative  for 
me  to  ask  you  to  make  some  decision  in  this  matter  at  once." 

(The  letter  read  by  the  witness  was  filed  as  an  exhibit  and  appears  as 
Comerford  Exhibit  No.  2.) 

I  sent  that  niun  to  the  Illinois  Central  and  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
building  after  he  got  in  the  elevator ;  and  out  of  the  quarters  of  men  who  at 
that  time  were  terribly  insolvent  themselves  on  account  of  the  strike,  he  was 
furnished  with  money  enough  to  buy  transportation  back  to  his  home  town  so 
he  might  be  reunited  with  his  family. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado  I  have  simply  to  make  this  statement.  I  now  file 
as  an  exhibit  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  E.  Kamer,  secretary  of  state  and  labor 
commissioner  ex  officio,  showing  the  extent  to  which  violations  took  place  in 
that  State,  on  the  Harriman  lines  and  the  extent  to  which  citizens  wyere  brought 
into  the  zone  without  notice  of  a  labor  disturbance,  and  then  when  they 
claimed  transportation  or  asked  it  they  were  denied  it,  and  were  made  victims 
of  misrepresentation. 

(The  letter  here  presented  by  the  witness  appears  among  exhibits  at  the 
end  of  this  subject  as  Comerford  Exhibit  No.  3. ) 

An  interesting  feature  of  my  investigation  deals  with  the  attitude  of  the  legal 
machinery  to  both  the  companies  and  the  men,  and  in  taking  that  up  I  want  to 
preface  niy  observations  based  on  facts  by  saying  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  sign  in 
the  country  when  the  men  lose  confidence  in  the  courts  and  in  the  law ;  'that 
when  a  set  of  men  who  work  for  a  living  and  have  more  time  and  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  mscles  than  their  minds  are  face  to  face  with  the  situation 
that  there  is  not  any  redress  in  the  courts,  those  men  then  generally  use  the 
thing  that  they  are  best  fitted  and  trained  to  use,  namely,  their  muscles. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  after  the  so-called  strike  or  lockout  was  the 
Inauguration  on  the  Illinois  Central  at  least  of  a  systematic  campaign  of  arrests. 
Men  were  arrested  and  thrown  in  police  patrol  wagons  and  taken  to  police  sta- 
tions and  moved  from  that  station  and  put  down  behind  the  bars,  their  families 
were  notified,  the  men  were  compelled  to  employ  lawyers  to  defend  them  at 
great  expense  to  them  individually  and  to  their  trades-unions ;  small  notices  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  indicating  that  these  men  had  been  arrested,  which 
unfortunately  in  the  lay  reading  mind  carries  with  it  the  presumption  of  some 
wrongdoing.  In  116  cases  that  I  personally  defended,  115  of  them  were  found 
not  guilty.  That  was  not  a  compliment  to  any  skill  I  possess  as  an  attorney,  it 
was  simply  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  arrests — at  least  to  me — were  not 
the  result  of  accident,  but  were  part  of  a  plan.  That,  plan  did  not  wtop  at  that 
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point.  The  publicity  given  to  the  arrests  formed  a  public  opinion  hostile  to  the 
men.  That  hostile  public  opinion  then  affected  the  United  States  judge  before 
whom  a  general  blanket  bill  was  presented  with  15  or  20  affidavits  asking  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order.  The  men  then  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hire  a  lawyer,  to  get  data  together,  to  traverse  the  bill  by  affidavits,  and  trav- 
erse the  allegations  in  it  by  an  answer  and  attack  the  restraining  order.  To 
illustrate:  This  paper,  which  I  will  offer  as  an  exhibit,  begins,  I  believe,  with 
Mr.  Commissioner  O'Connell,  who  at  that  time  was  connected  with  the  machinists' 
organization,  and  practically  names  every  organization  and  individual  that  in 
any  wise  by  fancy  or  imagination  could  be  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  situa- 
tion between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  its  men.  The  injunction  was 
granted.  In  this  case  we  resolved — having  a  little  money — to  make  a  test.  I 
went  to  Springfield,  111.,  before  his  honor,  Judge  Humphrey,  and  filed  an  answer. 
We  then  attacked  the  restraining  order,  which  you  will  find  on  this  paper,  which 
1  will  present  as  an  exhibit. 

(The  restraining  order  referred  to,  entitled  "In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  southern  division  of  the  southern  district  of.  Illinois. 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  by  special  charter  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  complainant,  r.  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists/' was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

The  restraining  order  as  originally  drafted  absolutely  prohibited  picketing.  I 
believe  Mr.  Horton,  general  counsel  for  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Mr.  John  G. 
Dreiinon,  its  district  attorney,  appeared  for  the  company.  After  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  it  prohibited  picketing  and  explaining  to  Judge  Humphrey  the  status 
of  it  at  length,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  modification  of  this  bill,  which  per- 
mitted peaceful  picketing.  The  draft  of  the  bill 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Pardon  me.  What  was  the  return  day  of 
the  restraining  order?  When  was  it  served  and  what  was  the  return  day? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  don't  know  whether  this  will  show  on  the  restraining  order 
itself. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Well,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  do  not;  but  it  was  about — yes,  it  was  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1911,  at  10  o'clock. 

Chairman  WALSH.  And  it  was  issued  when? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  The  restraining  order  was  issued  on  the  llth  day  of  October, 
1911. 

Chairman  WALSH.  The  llth  of  October,  and  it  was  returnable  on  the  6th  of 
November? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  The  restraining  order,  as  drafted,  was  an  ingenions  bit  of 
English  literature.  By  its  punctuation  it  prevented  the  men  from  the  liberty 
that  the  judge  intended  to  give  them.  And  I  have  the  original  copy  which  I 
had  at  the  time  and  inserted,  as  the  judge  modified  it,  the  words,  "  for  the 
purpose  of  threatening."  In  other  words,  the  intimidation  of  a  man  acting 
as  a  picket  was  the  basis  of  stopping  picketing.  There  must  be  some  affirma- 
tive act  of  intimidation.  And  it  was  at  that  time  when  the  whole  circum- 
stances were  explained  to  Judge  Humphrey  that  Judge  Humphrey  said  there 
are  many  things  that  the  men  can  do  under  this  restraining  order,  now,  and 
only  a  few  that  they  are  prohibited  from.  In  e>*ery  other  jurisdiction  I 
believe  where  the  men  were  unable  to  contest  this  ex  parte  issued  returning 
order,  peaceful  picketing  was  entirely  prohibited  and  the  men  were  practically 
stripped  of  every  right  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  It 
indicates,  in  answer  to  the  position  taken  by  a  gentleman  who  testified  here 
from  another  point  of  view,  with  which  I  have  no  quarrel,  that  one  of  the 
important  features  in  collective  bargaining,  whether  it  is  in  the  courts  or  at 
the  council  table  or  in  publicity,  is  your  ability  to  "pay  the  freight."  I  don't 
mean  that  as  a  reflection  upon  the  courts,  but  I  mean  that  it  is  necessary  to 
hire  counsel  and  go  to  the  expense  necessary  under  our  judicial  system  to  get 
justice.  In  other  words,  that  while  justice  is  not  for  sale,  it  costs  money  to  go 
and  get  it. 

These  arrests  of  the  men  caused  intense  dissatisfaction.  Most  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  personally  associated  had  never  been  arrested  before.  Many 
of  them  had  children  of  school  age.  Others  had  daughters  of  marriageable 
age;  and  they  were  vitally  concerned  about  newspaper  publicity  and  the  exe- 
cution of  criminal  process  that  held  up  in  their  neighborhood  the  head  of  the 
household  to  scandal,  disgrace,  and  shame.  That  caused  intense  dissatis- 
faction. 

3SS190— S.  Doc.  415,  64-1— vol  10 56 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  the  injunction  matter  and  to  the  attorneys.  The 
firm  of  Leimon  &  Leiiuon  were  attorneys  for  the  railroad,  and  the  mayor  of  the 
town  of  Burnside  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company,  its  surgeon,  and  three 
«»f"  the  other  commissioners,  under  their  form  of  government,  were — 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  You  say  that  the  mayor  has  some  official 
connection  with  the  company? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  He  absolutely  was  an  employee  of  the  company.  He  is  a 
pmd  district  surgeon  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  three  of  the 
other  commissioners  under  the  commission  form  of  government  down  there 
have  dealings  with  the  Illinois  Central  that  make  it  to  their  financial  interest 
to  serve  primarily  the  Illinois  Central's  interest,  and  the  interests  of  the 
general  public  secondarily. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Do  you  remember  or  recall  whether  the  mayor  of  McComb, 
a  letter  from  whom  was  read  here 

Mr.  COMERFOKD.  No ;  that  was  the  mayor  of  McComb  and  Mr.  Markham,  I 
know  through  accident,  neglected  to  advise  the  commission  that  he  is  in  tho 
employ  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  as  superintendent  or  foreman  of  its 
car  department.  You  will  find  many  of  our  officials  who  have  been  quoted 
here  occupying  peculiar  dual  relations. 

Now,  take  this  case  of  Meagher  down  there  at  Springfield,  111.,  he  was 
charged  with  contempt.  I  represented  Meagher  in  that  case.  The  woman  took 
the  witness  stand  and  testified  that  Meagher  lived  in  her  rooming  house  and 
that  the  doors  on  the — that  gave  entrance  to  the  individual  rooms  had  no 
locks  on  them.  Then  another  man  took  the  witness  stand  and  said  he  was 
an  Illinois  Cenral  Railroad  employee  and  that  in  his  room  were  found  a  couple 
of  cartons  of  lye.  Then  the  master  mechanic  or  boiler  superintendent  took  the 
witness  stand  and  swore  that  if  the  amount  of  lye  found  in  that  Illinois 
Central,  employee's  room,  if  it  was  introduced  into  the  boilers  of  the  locomo- 
tives would  have  destroyed  the  motive  power  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
Then  another  witness  took  the  witness  stand  and  testified  that  on  the  car- 
pets in  Mr.  Meagher's  room  there  were  some  lye  burns.  The  confessions  made 
on  the  cross-examinations  of  those  witnesses  were  so  astounding  to  Judge 
Humphrey,  and  even  to  the  counsel  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  that 
they  concurred  in  the  request  to  the  judge  to  dismiss  the  contempt  proceedings 
based  on  conspiracy  which  involved  about  the  evidence  I  have  told  you. 

Mr.  Meagher  was  born  in  Bloomington,  111.,  a  short  distance  from  that  point ; 
had  never  been  arrested  before  in  his  life.  He  was  subjected  to  the  expense,  to 
the  disgrace,  and  what  he  meant,  I  think,  to  convey  was  that  at  the  time  he  was 
arrested  and  when  the  Illinois  Central's  evidence  \vent  in  indicating  that  he  was 
guilty  of  some  inside  conspiracy  to  put  out  of  commission  their  rolling  stock, 
through  some  strange  happening,  Mr.  Meagher  was  given  unusual  publicity. 
But  the  action  of  Judge  Humphrey  in  dismissing  the  case  and  being  so  disgusted 
with  the  evidence  that  he  called  up  the  bailiff  of  his  court,  and  he  said,  "  I  se,nt 
men  to  Peoria  on  this  kind  of  evidence  yesterday,  and  I  want  them  released  at 
once."  That  was  not  given  any  great  amount  of  space.  I  don't  mean  to  indicate 
that  the  Illinois  Central  was  responsible  for  that,  or  the  newspapers,  but  it 
simply  happened. 

Now,  Mr.  Hooker  answered  a  question  sheet,  and  he  says,  "  My  name  is 
Wallace  Hooker.  I  live  at  Joliet,  111. — 403  Landon  Avenue."  I  will  just  use,  this 
as  a  typical  case  of  contempt  proceedings  in  another  jurisdiction,  namely,  before 
Judge  Wright.  I  don't  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  commejit  on  the  men's 
attitude  toward  Judge  \Vright.  Mr/  WTright  has  done  that  splendidly  in  the  mag- 
nificent opinion  or  decision  read  into  the  record  here,  by  Mr.  Markham.  I  think 
in  legal  literature  it  has  not  a  parallel.  Mr.  Hooker  says  [reading] : 

"  I  got  my  foot  broke  while  I  was  working  for  the  P.  &  P.  U.  Ry.  June  15, 
1012.  at  Peoria,  III.  I  received  $3,750  damages  from  them.  That  is  why  I  have 
$1,200  cash  now.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  I  probably  would  have  been  in  the 
insane  asylum  now.  I  was  brought  before  the  Hon.  Judge  Wright,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Danville,  111.,  January  2,  1912,  on  a  charge  of  contempt 
of  court.  When  he  sentenced  me  he  said  that  I  had  committed  no  crime. 
4  There  was  nobody  hurt,  nobody  robbed ;  there  was  no  damage  done,  nobody 
assaulted,  nor  nobody  insulted.  All  there  was  to  it  was  a  little  talk  and  very 
little  of  that.  So  I  sentence  you  to  30  days  in  the  Ver million  County  jail.  Also 
tine  you  $100  and  costs.'  I  stayed  in  jail  27  days,  then  he  released  me.  I  had 
told  a  boarding-house  lady,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  not  to  board  the  I.  C.  strike 
breakers.  That  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  was  arrested.  And  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  that  arrest.  I  did  not  strike  against  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  I  was 
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forced  to  quit  their  services  or  denounce  the  liberty  of  my  fellow  men  that  our 
forefathers  shed  their  blood  to  give  to  us.  I  love  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  and  I  loved 
Mnttoon,  my  home.  But  I  would  rather  suffer  10  times  what  I  have  rather 
than  stand  up  and  see  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  managers  pick  the  stars 
off  Old  Glory  without  resenting-  it." 

One  other  observation  that  is  borne  out  by  this  investigation  of  mine  that  I 
want  to  emprasize  is  just  a  line.  In  this  campaign  of  arrests  and  the  securing  of 
injunctions,  when  the  campaign  of  arrests  was  inaugurated,  the  men  arrested 
were  generally  found  not  guilty.  I  have  been  giving  statistics  in  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  others  by  the  thousands  will  be  filed. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  statistics  showing  the  number  of  persons  charged 
with  violations,  the  number  that  were  originally  served  with  injunctive  process, 
the  number  that  were  charged  with  violations  of  injunctions,  and  the  general 
result  of  the  cases — whether  the  men  were  found  guilty  or  acquitted  and 
whether  a  large  number  was  found  guilty? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  No ;  I  have  not  compiled  that,  Mr.  Commissioner  Walsh,  but 
I  think  we  can  give  that ;  that  we  can  give  a  copy  of  it  at  a  later  date. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  When  the  campaign  of  arrests  was  instituted  the  men  were 
found  guilty,  generally;  but  it  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  begun — 
that  of  influencing  the  public  opinion  first  and  bringing  about  an  atmosphere 
in  the  courts  that  allowed  the  granting  of  writs  of  injunction.  Without  the 
issuance  of  injunctions  it  was  necessary  to  arrest  men  and  try  them  before 
juries,  and  they  would  be  arrested  and  found  not  guilty ;  but  all  they  had  to 
do  in  the  case  of  an  injunction  was  to  abandon  the  ordinary  forms  of  procedure 
and  go  to  the  Federal  court,  where  the  man  would  be  denied  the  customary 
form  of  trial  before  a  jury. 

To  indicate  another  effect  of  this  situation  that  emphasizes  one  cause  of  in- 
dustrial discontent,  I  call  attention  to  the  question  of  car  shortage.  In  the  case 
of  River  &  Rail  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  of  Kentucky,  v.  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co., 
reported  in  the  150th  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  641,  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  at  common  law 
as  well  as  under  the  Federal  law,  to  furnish  all  the  cars  required  by  its  ship- 
pers, and  that  its  failure  to  comply  with  this  legal  duty  made  it  responsible 
to  the  shippers  in  damages.  This  went  to  the  upper  courts  and  was  affirmed. 
The  mine  owners — and  by  "  mine  owners  "  I  mean  "  mine  operators  " — not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  coal  cars,  were  compelled  to  shut  down  their  plants,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  sustained  a  damage.  As  a  result  of  that,  the  mine  operators  sued 
the  Illinois  Central  and  recovered  damages.  This  suit  was  in  Illinois,  and  the 
litigation  is  pending,  if  it  has  not  been  settled.  Now,  the  mine  worker  was 
without  any  redress.  It  is  true  that  the  failure  to  supply  cars  to  the  mine  way 
the  thing  that  caused  the  mine  operator  to  close  the  mine  down  or  run  it  on 
short  schedule  of  time,  and  although  the  mine  operator  has  a  remedy  by  which 
he  can  compel  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  to  respond  in  damages  to  the 
extent  that  the  railroad  company  has  failed  to  supply  cars,  yet  the  men  who 
are  the  victims  of  that  have  no  remedy,  because  they  are  not  parties,  in  con- 
templation of  law,  that  have  a  right  to  any  such  remedy. 

I  want  to  read,  briefly,  an  abstract  from  the  1912  session  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  which  this  point  was  emphasized  by  one  of 
the  stockholders,  Mr.  R.  W.  Ropiequet,  of  Belleville,  111.  I  have  not  the  origi- 
nal minutes  of  the  stockholders'  meeting,  and  that  will  account  for  the  inood 
and  tense.  [Reading:] 

"  We  produced  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  legislature  a  transcript 
of  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Central  held  in  1912.  This 
record  showed  that  R.  W.  Ropiequet,  an  attorney  and  coal  operator  at  Belleville, 
111.,  representing  a  minority  of  the  stockholders,  made  a  statement  at  the 
stockholders'  meeting  analyzing  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  report  of  the  company  showed  that  there 
had  been  an  actual  decrease  of  219  coal  cars  for  the  period  covered  by  1912. 
At  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the  Illinois  Central  moved  8.608,659  tons  of 
coal,  which  was  32.69  per  cent  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the  line.  Mr.  Ropiequet 
then  proceeded  to  tell  the  influence  this  criminal  shortage  of  cars  was  having 
on  the  Illinois  Central.  He  showed  the  influence  of  this  condition  upon  the 
communities  local  to  and  upon  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central.  He  said  that 
the  mine  which  can  not  get  cars  can  not  work,  and  that  this  means  that  miners 
employed  in  these  mines  are  forced  out  of  employment,  become  restless,  and 
move  away,  and  that  this  meant  financial  distress  to  such  towns,  and  that  the 
merchants  were  badly  affected." 
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An  important  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  among  the  men  has 
been  the  policy  of  turning  the  function  of  government  over  to  private  individuals 
or  private  or  quasi-public  corporations.  Reference  has  been  made  here  repeat- 
edly to  United  States  marshals.  To  the  general  layman  that  calls  up  the  vision 
of  a  man  who  is  working  continuously  and  constantly  as  an  employee  of  the 
Government.  The  United  States  marshals — some  of  them — were  men  from  the 
shops  of  the  railroad  company,  and  men  who  were  consequently  selected  and 
picked  by  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  character  of  some  of  them  would  not 
have  measured  up  to  the  standard  our  Government  would  require  of  a  man 
to  be  given  authority  to  represent  the  United  States  Government  as  an  execu- 
tive officer.  And  that  thing  is  equally  true  of  the  deputy  sheriffs.  Lots  of 
them  were  brought  into  the  sheriff's  office,  and  in  many  instances  to  satisfy 
certain  statutory  requirements  subterfuges  were  resorted  to.  The  county 
itself  would  pay  $1  each  month  to  each  special  deputy  sheriff,  and  the  balance 
of  his  salary,  which  was  the  actual  salary,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  The  conferring  of  that  kind  of  governmental  function  on  a 
private  or  quasi-public  corporation  in  that  manner  causes  the  men  to  think  that 
the  Government  is  conferring  rights  that  belong  to  it  and  delegating  them  to 
their  opponent  in  the  controversy  and  is  the  cause  of  much  discontent  among 
the  men. 

One  remarkable  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  but  is  typical  as  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  railroad  companies — and  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
Illinois  Central  alone  in  this  particular — goes  to  defend  the  men  they  take 
in  after  a  labor  difficulty  occurs.  The  men  were  not  examined,  and  they  did 
not  ask  for  a  record  of  them,  but  took  them,  as  Mr.  Markham  said,  wherever 
they  could  get  them,  because  they  must  have  them.  And  when  they  were 
arrested  for  offenses,  bond  was  furnished  for  them,  while  the  men  oil  the 
other  side  were  left  to  their  own  resources. 

Now,  the  question  of  publicity  is  one  I  imagine  the  commission  is  deeply 
concerned  in.  The  pamphlet  signed  by  Mr.  Park,  issued  October  12,  1911,  is 
an  unusual  document.  We  believe  that  public  opinion  solves  problems  in  this 
country,  but  as  a  practical  proposition  we  know  that  the  avenue  to  get  to  the 
public  mind  is  a  thing  that  railroad  companies,  the  employers,  have  which 
the  men  who  work  for  a  living  ordinarily  have  not.  This  is  illustrated  by  tho 
investment  of  money  in  newspaper  enterprises,  and  in  large  industrial  enter- 
prises— the  ability  to  pay  for  space  in  newspapers,  such  as  in  the  campaign 
inaugurated  by  the  Illinois  Central,  when  space  was  bought  by  them  in  large 
metropolitan  papers  for  which  was  paid  sums  equal  to  the  salary  of  a  man 
for  a  year.  And  it  was  used  to  furnish  what?  If  it  had  been  used  to  furnish 
facts,  the  naked  facts,  we  would  not  have  any  objection;  but  this  pamphlet, 
which  was  the  basis  of  Mr.  Markham's  testimony — in  fact,  he  read  word  for 
word  in  his  statement  from  this  pamphlet,  with  some  few  changes. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  kind  of  material  they  use.  [Head- 
ing:] 

"  The  officers  of  the  System  Federation  then  took  a  strike  vote.  The  em- 
ployees were  told  that  if  a  strike  was  voted,  it  did  not  mean  one  would  be 
called,  but  that  it  would  be  a  force  to  compel  the  company  officials  to  treat 
with  the  new  organization." 

I  have  prepared  a  questionnaire  which  I  have  submitted  here,  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  official  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  that  charged  any 
individual  connected  with  any  union  with  having  said  that  the  strike  vote  was 
taken  for  any  purpose  than  to  vote  the  strike,  and  97  per  cent  of  the  men  voted 
to  strike,  and  when  out  on  strike  after  this  document  was  issued,  which 
questioned  the  fact  that  the  men  insisted  on  withdrawing  their  services  unless 
their  form  of  system  federation  was  recognized. 

Further,  it  says  [continues  reading] : 

"  On  the  ground  the  employees  voted  to  strike  when  called  upon.  The  vote 
was  not  taken  according  to  the  laws  of  the  union  with  which  the  company  had 
contracts.  These  required  secret  ballots,  which  were  not  taken." 

That  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  its  only  purpose  was  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  cause  the  public  to  believe  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  labor  agitators  to  get  men  to  leave  their  work,  and  that  they  would  with- 
draw their  services  unless  recognition  was  given  to  their  requests  for  that 
form  of  bargaining.  This  is  another  form  of  advertising  to  affect  the  public 
attitude  and  opinion,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt  and  Mr.  Markham  say  that  public  opinion  is  the  forum  in  our  country, 
before  which  we  must  all  be  judged. 
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It  is  charged  of  the  Socialists  that  they  endeavor  to  disrupt  the  union  move- 
ment in  getting  up  as  many  strikes  as  possible.  It  is  generally  known  that 
to  attach  the  tag  of  socialism  to  a  thing  in  the  public  press  will  cause  an 
unfavorable  public  opinion  toward  it  among  the  majority  of  people  who  do 
not  accept  that  principle  of  political  economy  as  their  guidance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  governmental  affairs. 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  here,  and  I  take  it  that  none  can  be 
presented,  showing  that  the  labor  difficulty  on  the  Illinois  Central  or  Harri- 
inan  lines,  or  both,  grew  out  of  any  economic  or  religious  or  other  kind  of 
agitation,  except  the  single  agitation  to  get  recognition  of  the  System  Federa- 
tion. 

As  another  example  of  the  kind  of  publicity  paid  for,  and  the  possible  con- 
sequence of  it  on  the  public  mind,  this  appears  in  the  circular  of  the  company 
[reading]  : 

"  The  company  officials  had  no  warning.  They  were  not  notified  in  any  way 
that  a  strike  was  to  be  called.  They  were  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  vote 
ordered  by  the  international  officials,  not  considering  any  more  than  the  em- 
ployees that  tlie  action  of  the  machinists'  convention  would  bring  on  a  strike 
on  the  Illinois  Central.  The  employees  were  also  astounded  when  given  orders 
to  quit  work.  They  bad  settled  down  to  a  belief  that  there  would  be  no  strike, 
and  when  it  was  called  they  were  shocked." 

I  have  talked  to  men  representing  every  grade  of  employment,  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  so-called  Illinois  Central  and  Mississippi  zones,  and  I  never  heard 
from  any  officer  or  workman  anything  that  even  remotely  bore  that  out  as 
being  true. 

We  attempted  to  get  an  investigation  of  this  matter  by  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture and  we  set  out  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  situation  particu- 
larly because  of  the  fact  that  we  believed  the  attitude  of  the  Illinois  Central 
in  this  case  was  foreign  to  labor  difficulties,  generally.  Under  the  charter  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  which  gives  it  its  corporate  existence,  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  a  representative  on  the  board  of  directors;  the  Govern- 
ment fulfills  that  function.  That  constitutes  a  participation  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  contract  between  the  State  and  the  Illinois  Central 
the  railroad  company  pays,  in  lieu  of  taxes',  7  per  cent  of  its  earnings.  That 
constitutes,  we  believe,  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  business.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  participation  in  the  earnings  of  a  business  and  in 
the  benefits  that  flow  from  the  business  defines  a  partnership.  We  were  afraid 
that  the  State  itself,  which  gave  the  Illinois  Central  the  right  to  organize  its 
business  into  a  union  form,  was  being  placed  in  the  position  of  establishing  a 
precedent  that  allowed  the  company,  as  such  a  partner,  to  deny  the  same  right 
to  its  men.  We  went  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  and  we  presented  a  petition 
representing  300,000  men ;  we  were  joined  by  the  farmers,  grain  dealers'  asso- 
ciations of  Illinois,  and  we  were  joined  by  other  labor  union  men,  and  simply 
asked  for  an  investigation.  We  submitted  a  number  of  facts,  but  the  Illinois 
Central  was  able  to  defeat  our  request  for  an  investigation,  although  the  Illi- 
nois Central  and  the  State  of  Illinois  are  partners  at  Springfield.  I  have  no 
explanation  except  one. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Senator 
Manney,  then  a  member  of  the  house,  introduced  a  resolution  to  investigate 
the  Illinois  Central  to  determine  whether  or  not  that  railroad  company  was  pay- 
ing in  the  7  per  cent  that  it  had  agreed  to  under  its  contract.  That  resolution 
was  based  upon  evidence  that  had  been  given  publicity.  It  was  beaten  in  the 
house,  arid  every  man  who  voted  in  favor  of  that  resolution  had  his  annual 
transportation  taken  away  from  him.  That  is  a  fact  that  can  be  verified. 
That  is  an  example  of  the  pressure  used  by  the  railroad  company  in  order  to 
secure  privileges  for  itself  that  citizens  of  the  State  can  not  get ;  whether  or  not 
it  had  any  bearing  on  this  situation,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  are  filing  here  some 
interesting  exhibits  showing  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois — a 
part  of  the  State— the  kind  of  men  that  have  to  pay  the  taxes  and  who  make 
up  its  social  life  and  forms,  giving  a  specific  bill  of  reasons  for  the  investigation, 
and  yet  the  lawmaking  body,  committed  to  the  function  of  representing  them, 
denied,  without  answering  any  of  the  allegation  of  facts  submitted,  the  right 
fo  have  an  investigation. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  submitted  for  the  record  various  letters,  and  the 
same  appear  among  the  exhibits  as  "  Comerford  Exhibit  No.  4.") 
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I  want  to  cite  to  you  one  instance  of  the  policy  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  advertising.  The  Times-Democrat,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
published  an  editorial  in  November,  1914,  in  which  they  directly  charged  that 
the  Illinois  Central  advertising  had  been  taken  away  from  them  because  they 
had  printed  matter  favorable  to  the  publicity  agent  of  the  striking  men,  Carl 
Person,  who  was  at  a  time  he  was  being  tried  for  his  life,  having  been  com- 
pelled, in  defense  of  his  life,  to  kill. 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  to  you  some  facts  concerning  the  efforts  of  the  men  to 
get  publicity.  Without  money  they  could  not  meet  the  campaign  of  publicity 
launched  by  way  of  paid  advertisements;  neither  could  they  afford  to  have 
matter  printed  to  circularize  the  zones.  They  started  a  little  newspaper, 
and  the  men  who  did  picket  duty  acted  as  reporters  for  it  Those  men  were 
furnished  with  cameras  and  they  produced  pictures  of  wrecks  and  secured 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  wrecks,  and  difficulties  at  various  points.  These 
facts  were  printed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  stock  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  started  to  fall;  I  think  it  left  160  and  did  not  stop  until  it  readied 
110.  The  dividends  of  the  Illinois  Central  were  affected,  and  Mr.  Markham, 
in  the  1912  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  explained  it  by  saying  that  it  was  due  to 
labor  troubles.  They  fell,  I  believe,  from  7  to  5  per  cent. 

Then  Carl  Person,  the  editor  of  this  paper,  the  only  publicity  means  of  the 
men,  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  United  States  marshal  and  dragged  to  Spring- 
field 111.,  and  an  indictment  was  returned  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  under  an 
ancient  Federal  statute  on  the  charge  of  having  reflected  injuriously  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  its  officials.  No  one  had  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  bills  filed  in  the  Federal  court  by  the  railroad  company 
asking  writs  of  injunction  reflected  injuriously  on  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
withdrew  their  services.  The  result  was  that  he  was  placed  under  bond  under 
an  indictment  containing  seven  counts,  the  maximum  penalty  for  which  was  35 
year's  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  and  a  $35,000  fine,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Maybe  they  thought  they  would  be  able  to  intimidate  him,  but  the  bul- 
letins went  out  on  time.  After  the  next  one,  that  was  his  bulletin  printed  at 
Decatur — he  was  slugged  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  told  that  he  must  stop  the  publication  of  the  strike  bulletins  or  leave  town. 
This  not  stopping  this  avenue  of  publicity,  Person  was  decoyed  from  his  office 
by  a  fake  telephone  message  which  came  from  a  saloon.  In  front  of  the  saloon 
was  a  traveling  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  a  number  of  other 
strike  breakers,  and  in  the  saloon  was  an  ex-chief  of  police,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Tony  Mussler;  he  asked  Person  to  meet  him  at  the  Union  Depot,  using 
the  name  of  a  friend  of  Person  as  a  decoy. 

Person  went  down  there  and  in  the  meantime  this  man  moved  over  next  tv> 
the  depot  near  the  door,  and  as  Person  passed  he  pounced  upon  him,  and 
Person  was  compelled  to  kill  this  man  in  defense  of  his  life;  and  in  this 
community,  controlled  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  feeling  was  so  strong 
against  this  young  man  who  acted  as  a  decoy  to  Person  that  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  saloons  at  4  o'clock  and  for  a  special  posse  to  be  organized  by  the 
sheriff  to  protect  the  jail.  Yet,  when  we  went  into  the  court  room  to  invoke 
the  right  of  trial  to  another  county,  where  the  Illinois  Central  was  not  the 
only  railroad  and  where  the  sheriff's  son  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  where  the  mayor  of  the  town  was  not  an  employee  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  asked  for  30  days  to  file  affidavits,  we  found  at  the 
State  attorney's  office  and  the  sheriff's  office  and  the  police  department  and 
employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  were  out  getting  affidavits  to  show  that 
we  could  get  a  fair  trial,  and  we  tried  to  get  affidavits  showing  we  could 
not.  But  we  had  30  days'  election  to  show  whether  a  man  charged  with 
murder  and  on  trial  for  his  life  could  get  a  trial  in  another  county.  A  special 
attorney  was  selected  to  aid  the  regular  prosecutor.  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  State's  attorney  had  made  application  to  have  Judge  Herrick  em- 
ployed and  paid  out  of  the  county  funds.  That  was  denied,  but  I  know  it  is 
so,  because  Judge  Herrick  led  in  the  prosecution  of  that  case.  We  could  not 
get  a  hearing  on  habeas  corpus  down  in  that  jurisdiction,  and  that  estab- 
lished a  unique  precedent.  I  am  stating  this  so  that  you  gentlemen  may 
understand  the  feeling  created  in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  worked  for 
their  living,  and  which,  right  or  wrong,  formed  the  point  of  view  they  had 
right  along  there.  We  had  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  Chief 
Justice  Charles  M.  Walker  of  the  criminal  court  of  Chicago  and  have  the 
sheriff  of  Cook  County  go  200  miles  down  into  another  district,  coequal  or 
coextensive,  and  bring  a  man  out  of  jail  who  had  been  in  there  five  and  one- 
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half  months,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  was  legally  detained  in  jail; 
aud  the  adjudication  of  that  here  established  successfully  at  least  in  one 
particular  that  Person  had  been  jailed,  notwithstanding  the  presumption  of 
IIKS  innocence,  for  the  judge  admitted  him  to  bail  and  freedom  that  he  should 
have  five  mouths  before,  if  he  had  not  been  denied  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Briefly  these  statistics 

Chairman  WALSH  (interrupting).  Before  you  get  to  that,  Mr.  Comerford, 
were  these  questionnaires  sent  out  to  lines  other  than  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  COMEUFOKD.  The  Harriman  lines. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Did  that  include  the  Union  Pacific? 

Mr.  COMERFOKD.  It  did. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Have  you  given,  in  your  investigations  and  in  the  con- 
clusions based  thereupon — have  you  made  any  separation  between  the  lines  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  Illinois  Central,  and  Southern  Pacific? 

Mr.  COMEBFOBD.  I  have  not  except  in  so  far  as  I  have  identified  by  par- 
ticular instances,  which  I  have  defined  as  belonging  to  one  or  the  other.  The 
nearest  approximation  I  have  been  able  to  make  as  to  the  number  of  men 
involved  is  about  30,000.  The  estimates  vary  between  28,000  and  35,000.  The 
total  years  of  service  prior  to  September  30,  1911 — and  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  represents  just  1,000  men.  As  a  consequence,  on  that  basis,  if 
these  figures  are  correct,  the  proper  estimate  would  be  found  by  multiplying 
by  30,  which  shows  that  the  men  worked  7,837  years,  which  would  show  that 
the  average  period  of  individual  service  was  7.88  years,  indicating  that  these 
men  were  not  boomers;  they  were  not  of  that  type  or  the  floating  type,  but 
were,  rather,  constant  men  in  their  devotion  to  their  employment. 

The  number  of  single  men  represented  in  this  thousand  were  186.  The  per- 
centage of  single  men,  therefore,  in  the  entire  zone  among  the  30,000  affected 
would  be  18.6  per  cent. 

The  number  of  married  men,  814.    The  percentage  of  married  men,  81.4. 

The  number  of  children,  1,743,  making  the  percentage  of  children  to  a 
family  of  2. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  significance — that  is,  compared  with  other  statis- 
tics— in  indicating  the  tendency  toward  race  suicide,  whether  the  piecework 
system,  present  wage  scale,  present  shop  conditions  constitute  deterrent  to 
the  raising  of  families. 

Number  of  women  and  children  dependents,  2,438.  And  when  I  say  women 
dependents  it  includes  wives,  sisters,  and  mothers  in  conjunction  with  children 
whose  age  would  unfit  them  for  being  self-supporting. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  469. 

The  number  of  children  driven  into  child  labor,  98,  which  would  make  the 
estimated  number  of  children  driven  into  child  labor  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
strike,  2,940,  or  20  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  a  school  age,  in  the  members 
of  the  families  of  the  men  affected. 

And  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  passing  of  legislation  prohibiting  children  work- 
ing between  certain  ages  does  not  mean  anything,  as  long  as  the  pay  envelope 
of  the  head  of  the  house  is  not  adequate  to  keep  them  in  school  and  to  keep 
and  feed  them  and  to  maintain  the  shelter. 

The  number  of  wives,  734. 

The  number  of  wives  driven  into  wife  labor,  268.  The  percentage  of  wife 
labor,  36.4. 

The  number  of  home  owners,  429.  The  number  of  these  home  owners  who 
owned  their  own  homes  in  partnership  with  mortgages,  246,  making  the  total 
number  of  home  owners,  183,  or  showing  that  only  18  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
worked  for  the  Illinois  Central  were  ever  able  to  own  a  home,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  average  period  of  service  was  7.88  years. 

Percentage  not  owning  their  homes,  57.1. 

Number  of  homes  lost,  65,  of  those  who  owned  their  homes,  indicating  a  per- 
centage of  15.7  of  the  homes  lost  of  the  24.6  per  cent  who  did  own  homes  before 
the  difficulty. 

Moved  to  cheaper  quarters — and  this  indicates  the  standard  of  living.  I  have 
epitomized  and  attempted  to  recapitulaate  ,and  by  the  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion sheets  you  will  see  the  basis  for  recapitulation  and  can  test  its  fairness — 
moved  to  cheaper  quarters,  91  per  cent  of  all  the  men,  whether  married  or 
single,  affected. 

Broken  homes,  68  per  cent.  And  by  broken  homes  I  mean  that  men  were 
compelled  not  only  to  move  away,  but  leave  their  wives  and  children  with  their 
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mothers  or  sisters  who  were  dependent  upon  them  back  at  the  old  home  and 
take  the  road  in  seeking  employment  in  order  to  maintain  the  family.  And 
that  separation  lasted  varying  periods. 

Compelled  to  ask  charity,  91,  which  represents  10  per  cent  of  the  men.  And 
we  submit  that  there  is  not  any  more  degrading  or  degenerating  iniiuerioe 
upon  the  character  of  a  man  in  his  relations  to  his  home  or  in  his  relations  to 
the  State  than  to  compel  him  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  charity. 

Compelled  to  sell  furniture,  128,  representing  12.8  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
had  furniture. 

Compelled  to  borrow  money  and  become  dependent  on  relatives,  503,  or  50 
per  cent  of  all  the  men. 

Period  of  idleness,  1,079  years  and  3  months. 

Chairman  WALSH.  At  this  point  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning. 

Commissioner  LENNON.  What  period  does  that  last  item  cover ;  what  date 
is  that  examination? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  For  the  first  34  months  succeeding  it,  meaning  October  and 
September,  1914. 

(At  4.30  oclock  p.  m.,  Saturday,  April  10,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
Monday,  April  12,  1915,  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 
Monday,  April  12,  1915 — 10  a.  m. 

Present:  Chairman  Walsh,  Commissioners  Lennon,  Aishton,  O'Connell,  and 
Garretson. 

Chairman  WALSH.  I  desire  to  announce  that  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Cornerford's 
testimony  the  first  witness  will  be  Mr.  Konenkarnp  and  the  next  Mr.  Carlton. 
We  will  leave  this  Illinois  Central  controversy  and  proceed  with  the  teleg- 
raphers. You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Comerford. 

(Proceedings  in  relation  to  the  matters  mentioned  by  Chairman  Walsh,  for 
convenience  of  segregating  testimony  under  one  heading,  appear  heretofore 
under  the  title  "Commercial  Telegraph  Companies.") 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  FRANK  COMERFORD— Continued. 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  In  the  interest  of  accuracy  in  the  record  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  figures,  a  portion  of  which  have  been  read,  representing  the  survey  made, 
are  based  upon  answers  coming  not  alone  from  employees  who  withdrew  their 
services  on  the  Illinois  Central,  but  the  Harriman  lines  as  well,  including  all  of 
the  Harriman  lines. 

The  number  of  wives  driven  into  wife  labor,  268;  percentage  of  wife 
labor,  36.4. 

Number  of  homes,  429;  number  of  homes  owned  in  partnership  with  mort- 
gages, 246 ;  number  of  homes  owned  clear,  183 ;  percentage  owning  homes  clear, 
18.3;  percentage  owning  homes  with  mortgage,  24.6;  percentage  not  owning 
homes,  57.1 ;  number  of  homes  lost,  65 ;  percentage  of  homes  lost,  15.7. 

Moved  to  cheaper  quarters,  91  per  cent. 

Broken  homes,  68  per  cent. 

Compelled  to  ask  charity,  91 ;  almost  10  per  cent. 

Compelled  to  sell  furniture,  128;  12.8  per  cent. 

Compelled  to  borrow  money  and  become  dependent  on  relatives  and  friends, 
603 ;  50  per  cent. 

Period  of  idleness,  1,079  years  and  3  months;  period  of  average  individual 
idleness,  1  year. 

Period  of  separation  from  families,  329  years  and  9  months;  average  indi- 
vidual period  of  separation  from  families,  4  years  and  6  months. 

Total  number  of  jobs,  4,559 ;  average  number  of  jobs,  4.55. 

Number  complaining  of  blacklist,  179. 

Number  complaining  misrepresentations  were  made  to  men  hired  by  agencies, 
954. 

Number  of  suicides,  16. 

Number  of  insane,  9. 

Deaths  due  to  strike,  16. 

Killed  by  strike  in  wrecks,  explosions,  and  by  guards  (estimated),  6(K). 

Total  savings  before  strike,  $112,148;  average  individual  savings  before 
Strike,  $112.14. 
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Total  money  owed  before  strike,  $.15,422 ;  average  individual  indebtedness 
before  strike,  ,$55.42. 

Amount  of  savings  in  excess  of  indebtedness  before  strike,  $50,726;  average 
individual  solvency  before  strike,  $56.72. 

Total  savings  after  34  months  of  strike,  $29,611 ;  average  individual  savings 
after  34  months  of  strike,  $29.61. 

Total  indebtedness  after  34  months  of  strike,  $134,367;  average  individual 
indebtedness  after  34  months  of  strike,  $134.36. 

Aggregate  indebtedness  after  34  months  of  strike  in  excess  of  savings, 
$104,756 ;  average  individual  indebtedness  in  excess  of  savings  after  34  months 
of  strike,  $104.75  . 

In  other  words,  on  a  basis  of  solvency  calculated  on  the  amount  of  savings 
and  the  indebtedness  before  strikes,  each  citizen,  as  an  individual,  was  fifty-five 
dollars  and  some  cents  solvent.  After  34  months  of  this  discontent  and  with- 
drawal of  service  they  were  indebted  or  absolutely  bankrupt  and  insolvent  to 
the  extent  of  $104.75  above  and  beyond  any  savings. 

Total  savings  before  strike,  $3,364,440. 

Total  money  owed  before  strike,  $1,662,660. 

Amount  of  savings  in  excess  of  indebtedness  before  strike,  $1,701,780. 

Total  savings  after  34  months  of  strike,  $888,330. 

Total  indebtedness  after  34  months  of  strike,  $4,031,010. 

Aggregate  indebtedness  after  34  months  of  strike  in  excess  of  savings, 
$3,142,680. 

I  have  picked  out  a  few  typical  cases  from  the  questionnaires  that  are  brief, 
and  I  want  to  read  them  into  the  record.  This  one  is  on  the  question  of  pen- 
sions, and  it  indicates  the  attitude  of  one  old  man  in  the  service  [reads] : 

"After  30  years  of  service,  which  must  have  been  satisfactory,  this  certainly 
was  a  hard  blow  to  me  to  be  locked  out  because  they  would  not  recognize  the 
union  I  belonged  to.  Me,  as  a  free  United  States  citizen,  would  not  give  up 
the  union.  Even  the  risk  I  took  in  losing  the  pension  I  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  in  my  old  age,  after  many  years  of  faithful  service." 

A  typical  case  of  blacklisting  furnished  by  Edward  F.  Mason,  544  Washington 
Place,  East  St  Louis,  111.  [Reads:] 

"  In  making  out  the  application  for  the  job  at  the  terminal  railroad  shops 
at  Brooklyn,  111.,  I  was  very  careful  not  to  mention  having  worked  for  the 
Illinois  Central. 

"  I  gave  reference  to  three  men  who  I  had  worked  for  and  who  had  laid  me 
off  on  account  of  a  depression  in  business,  each  telling  me  that  they  wanted  me 
to  come  back  after  business  picked  up. 

"  Nevertheless  the  general  foreman  sent  word  that  I  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  trouble  maker  in  the  shop.  I  was  formerly  on  the  shop  committee  at 
the  Illinois  Central  shops  and  was  secretary  of  the  local  System  Federation  and 
of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  East  St.  Louis,  111.  In  being  refused 
die  job  it  is  still  open,  and  they  have  been  unable  to  get  a  machinist  to  take  it 
so  far." 

Another  case  of  blacklisting  came  from  the  Harriinan  lines  [reads]  : 

"  While  standing  at  the  depot  one  day  watching  the  passengers  and  train 
Supt.  .Jeffrey,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  came  up  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing. 
I  said,  '  Nothing.'  He  then  said,  « You  better  take  what  you  can  get,  for  if  you 
go  on  any  other  road  I  will  get  you,'  and  then  walked  off." 

I  might  suggest  that  the  answers  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  particular 
superintendent,  Jeffrey,  seemed  to  have  taken  that  position  rather  continuously, 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  to  business  men  and  suggesting  that  the  men  who 
withdrew  their  services  should  not  be  given  credit,  and  in  that  way  compelled 
tlit'in  to  leave  town.  [Continues  reading:] 

"  The  sheriff  of  Placer  County  tried  to  make  me  go  back  to  work  in  the 
railroad  yard ;  so  did  one  of  the  trustees.  Was  also  watched  by  special  officers, 
both  night  and  day  whenever  I  left  the  house,  until  I  left  Roseville.  And  every 
job  I  have  been  on  since  the  strike  that  amounted  to  anything,  just  as  soon  as 
they  found  out  I  was  a  striker,  I  would  get  fired.  But  at  present  I  am  work- 
ing for  myself— mining.  I  don't  think  I  will  get  fired  on  my  own  job. 

"_EDWARD  B.  ROSE, 
"Dutch  Flat,  Ca-l." 

Then  here  is  one  [reading]  : 

44  Shortly  after  the  strike  was  called  I  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
picket  line  and  as  such  came  in  contact  with  very  near  every  one  around  the 
Albina  shops,  and  was  also  one  whom  the  guards  and  police  were  instructed 
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to  'gel';  only  the  presence 'of  other  strikers  saved  ine  on  several  occasions. 
On  one  occasion  two  boys  came  looking  for  work.  The  pickets  caught  thorn 
and  were  talking  to  them  when  a  big  guard  named  Stone  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
McDonald  came  out  in  the  street  and  with  hands  on  their  guns  took  the  boys 
ii iid  forced  them  to  go  inside.  Chief  of  Guards  Mack  invaded  the  home  of 
Walter  Scibar  to  arrest  him  for  stealing  wheat  when  it  was  aother  man  that 
was  wanted,  beat  him  over  the  head  with  a  revolver,  and  fractured  his  skull. 
The  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  paid  big  damages  on  account  of  it. 

"  There  were  150  deputy  sheriffs  and  police  at  the  shop  who  received  $100 
per  month  from  the  city  and  county ;  the  railroad  paid  the  rest. 

"  W.  C.  LUKENBILL, 

"  Box  601,  Rainier,  Orcg. 

"  August  21  1914." 

Here  are  a  few  typical  cases  of  personal  poverty  brought  about  by  this 
lockout.  [Reading:] 

"  I  was  out  of  employment  so  long  that  I  had  to  break  up  housekeeping  and 
live  with  my  brother-in-law  in  Kingsville  and  was  separated  from  my  family 
six  weeks;  then  my  baby  was  taken  real  ill  and  had  to  bring  him  back  to 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  treatment  and  I  was  only  making  .$2  a  day.  The  union  was 
not  able  to  help  us  much. 

"  My  sister-in-law  lost  her  mind  for  nine  months,  over  the  strike ;  left  a 
child  2  years  old  for  the  while  she  was  in  the  asylum.  My  oldest  brother's 
wife — he  was  a  striker  also — they  were  about  to  lose  their  home,  and  were 
both  ill  at  the  time  and  no  work.  I  have  no  job  at  my  trade  now, 

**  Wishing  for  something  better  soon. 

"Mr.  W.  P.  BEAZLEY, 
"  2208  Decatur  Street,  Houston,  Tex." 

"  My  wife  is  a  very  heavy  woman,  weighs  240,  has  been  obliged  to  wear  an 
elastic  stocking.  Since  the  strike  I  could  not  afford  to  get  one,  the  arteries  of 
her  limb  have  burst  in  consequence  of  it,  and  she  is  an  invalid.  She  broke 
her  right  leg  bone  lengthwise  and  was  obliged  to  work  right  on  with  no  inter- 
mission every  day  for  others,  to  try  to  help  pay  for  our  home,  and  our  living 
was  bread,  butter,  tea,  sugar,  and  nothing  else ;  $17  per  month  for  three  of  us. 
This  weakened  her  so  as  to  cause  complications  at  her  age,  the  change  of  life. 
We  have  suffered  great  inconveniences  too  lengthy  to  tell." 

Tliis  is  hardly  a  typical  case;  it  is  an  unusual  case  furnished  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 226  Sixteenth  Street,  Carroll,  111.  [Reads:] 

"  One  man  at  Carroll  tried  to  commit  suicide  from  worry  over  the  strike 
and  was  prevented  by  friends  and  was  sent  to  the  insane  asylum  at  Anna,  111. 
This  man's  name  is  Joe  O'Loughlin  and  lives  in  Carroll.  • 

"  It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Gatton's  death  was  caused  from  worry 
over  strike  and  his  wife  later  hung  herself  and  in  a  short  time  his  boy  Clyde, 
who  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Pulaski  County,  committed  suicide  by  blowing  his 
brains  out  with  a  revolver  in  the  presence  of  his  sweetheart,  saying,  '  Here 
she  goes,'  and  she  did." 

That  is  the  complete  extermination  of  a  family  directly  attributable  to  worry 
growing  out  of  the  strike.  [Reads:] 

"  The  winter  just  passed  was  fearful  for  me.  My  wife  and  babe  sick,  only 
making  $57  per  month ;  was  compelled  to  send  my  boy  to  work  at  messenger 
service  in  Decatur  and  the  Western  Union.  I  had  to  keep  my  two  children  out 
of  school.  They  had  no  clothes  or  shoes  or  books,  and  I  had  no  way  to  pro- 
vide for  them  further  than  some  cheap  rooms  and  enough  groceries  to  keep 
from  starving.  More  than  this,  I  have  an  injured  mother  depending  on  me 
since  the  strike.  She  has  done  light  work,  too  much  for  her  strength. 

"  WILLIAM  DELL  AHOLT, 
"  West  Third  Street,  Moulton,  Iowa" 

"  By  being  sick  and  out  of  employment  I  was  forced  to  ask  the  Methodist 
orphanage  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  take  my  three  girls  and  care  for  them,  and 
when  I  got  able  to  work  would  contribute  to  their  support.  My  oldest  sister 
has  the  boy,  has  cared  for  him  since  his  mother's  death  six  years  ago.  I,  of 
course,  send  him  money  as  I  can.  It  was  very  humiliating  to  me  to  ask  the 
home  to  take  my  little  girls,  as  well  as  heartbreaking  to  part  from  them,  but 
it  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do.  We  were  getting  along  nicely  until  the  strike. 

"  F.  L.  REEKS, 
"  111  Harrison,  Monroe,  La" 
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"  We  sure  have  had  a  hard  time  since  the  Harrimaii  strike  and  more  sickness 
than  we  ever  had  in  our  lives,  and  my  wife  had  to  take  in  washings  and  go 
away  and  work,  and  now  her  health  is  so  poor  that  she  is  not  able  to  do  her 
work  hardly,  but  still  we  have  to  all  work,  everything  we  buy  is  so  high  and 
times  have  been  so  hard  and  work  for  men  is  surely  scarce  here,  and  I  won't 
scab  if  I  have  to  beg,  although  I  have  had  lots  of  chances  to  scab. 

"  FEED  W.  WEAVER, 
"  409  East  Elms,  Salina,  Kans." 

"  One  can  hardly  tell  with  pen  and  ink  the  misery  and  the  heartlessness  the 
railroad  corporations  has  caused  me,  my  wife  and  I,  our  separation  from  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  My  wife  has  never  once  murmured.  But  the 
suffering  she  has  passed  through  has  plainly  left  its  mark  on  her  face.  I  ain 
constantly  in  fear  that  I  shall  finally  lose  my  home.  As  for  myself  the  greatest 
damage  the  thing  has  done  to  me  is  that  I  have  almost  lost  faith  in  humanity 
and  humanity's  God. 

"THOMAS  SCOPES, 
"124  Minnesota  Street,  Danville,  III." 

Comparing  some  of  these  figures  with  statements  furnished  by  the  last  report 
of  the  Census  Bureau;  that  is,  the  report  compiled  and  completed,  these  facts 
do  not  seem  important;  that  we  maintain  in  America  about  1.500  almshouses; 
we  maintain  in  America  about  30,000  jails;  about  10  per  cent  in  even  normal 
times  of  child  life  of  America  is  driven  into  child  slavery ;  about  1,300,000 
arrests  are  made  in  156  selected  cities  in  the  United  States  of  America  every 
year.  We  spend  about  $50,000,000  taking  care  of  the  insane. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  workingmau,  as  I  have  found  it  from  my  observation 
and  experience,  is  this:  That  religion  and  government,  nature  and  morality 
tell  him  to  marry.  In  obedience  to  these  demands  and  laws  he  does  marry. 
Incident  to  marriage  comes  the  blood  and  moral  and  civic  responsibility  of 
making  and  maintaining  of  a  home.  That  man  has  one  thing  to  give— that  is, 
his  labor.  He  has  one  revenue  and  that  is  his  wage.  With  that  wage  he  must 
educate  and  feed  and  clothe  and  shelter  his  children  and  maintain  his  home. 
He  gives  all  he  has,  the  sum  total  of  his  physical  and  mental  ability  in  work. 
If  his  pay  envelope  is  not  large  enough  to  pay  the  burden  of  maintaining  his 
home  and  educating  and  clothing  his  children  he  is  absolutely  helpless. 

He  is  surrounded  by  laws  he  can  not  violate.  He  can  not  steal  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  his  pay  envelope  and  discharge  his  responsibility  to  his  family, 
because  stealing  is  larceny,  and  that  is  a  crime  prohibited  by  law.  He  can  not 
prevent  his  children  coining  into  the  world  in  order  to  reduce  his  family,  be- 
cause that  is  against  the  moral  law  and  against  the  statutory  law.  He  can 
not  beg  to  make  up  the  deficit,  even  if  he  is  willing  to,  and  even  if  organized 
society  believes  that  begging  would  be  a  good  thing  for  character,  because 
begging  is  vagrancy,  and  that  is  prohibited  by  statute.  He  can  not  murder 
the  children  to  keep  from  supplying  them  with  food  and  clothing,  because 
murder  is  a  crime  prohibited  by  statute.  He  can  not  avoid  the  responsibility, 
even  if  he  were  coward  enough  to  want  to,  and  leave  his  family  and  his 
children  to  the  care  of  society,  because  if  he  does  that  the  arm  of  the  law  will 
reach  out  and  by  process  of  extradition  bring  him  back  for  having  abandoned 
his  children  or  his  wife.  He  can  not  commit  suicide  if  he  is  caught  before  he 
succeeds  in  the  act,  because  committing  suicide  is  a  crime  punishable  by  statute. 
And  the  attempt  to  pass  legislation  saying  that  he  can  not  send  his  children  out 
to  work — why,  we  have  failed  to  remedy  the  condition  which  causes  his  earning 
power  to  decrease  as  he  grows  older,  while  the  expenses  of  his  family  increase 
as  the  children  grow  older,  simply  leaves  him  helpless. 

We  believe  and  we  know  that  the  chidlren  of  the  red-light  district,  the 
women  of  the  red-light  district  are  recruited  largely  from  the  girls  that  are 
in  the  beginning  griven  into  child  labor,  and  we  believe  that  a  girl  who  is 
denied  the  example  of  home  life  at  a  young  age,  who  is  denied  a  chance  for 
education  which  fits  her  to  cope  with  the  temptations  of  life,  underfed,  with 
a  desire  for  clothes  to  make  herself  attractive  so  that  she  can  make  a  happy 
match  of  marriage  in  life,  that  girl  is  simply  through  utter  weakness  recruited 
into  a  thing  that  men  of  all  minds  agree  and  believe  is  a  mar  on  our  civilization. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  tendency  toward  intoxication  among  men  who  work 
hurd  grows  directly  out  of  the  fact  that  those  men  are  underfed  and  over- 
worked. They  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  They  have  the  responsibility  of  a 
family  to  maintain  and  they  live  in  the  constant  dread  of  losing  their  job. 
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The  position  that  organized  labor  takes,  as  I  have  understood  its  demand, 
is  that,  while  the  world  does  not  owe  every  man  a  living,  it  owes  every  man 
a  chance  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  that  covenant  with  society  must  be 
fulfilled  by  law  or  the  men  who  work  for  a  living  will  suffer  the  industrial  and 
personal  discontent  that  conies  from  constant  worry  and  the  fear  that  their 
children  may  become  part  of  a  social  by-product  that  is  unworthy  of  any 
country. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  matter  testified  to  by  Mr.  Fuller,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  on  the  Union  Pacific.  He  took  the  witness  stand 
and  he  gave  a  list  of  nine  of  the  system  federations  cited  by  Mr.  Wharton, 
of  which  Mr.  Wharton  had  cited  52.  He  had  been  advised  that  they  did  not 
exist  on  those  nine. 

Mr.  Wharton's  letter  is  as  follows  [reading]  : 

"During  the  presentation  of  my  evidence  at  the  hearings  held  April  7  and  8, 
I  specifically  stated  that  52  system  federations  had  been  organized  and  recog- 
nized. I  also  furnished  the  name  of  each  of  these  52  railroads.  Mr.  O.  E. 
Fuller,  superintendent  of  motive  power  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  testify- 
ing before  the  commission  Saturday,  April  10,  made  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  these  roads  the  officials  of  nine  of  them 
had  informed  him  that  my  statement  was  not  correct. 

"  It  is  my  desire  to  present  to  the  commission  the  indisputable  evidence  of 
ihe  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Fuller's  information,  by  furnishing  you  with  copies 
of  the  agreement  in  effect  on  a  number  of  the  roads  mentioned  by  him  as  not 
having  recognized  the  federated  crafts. 

"  These  agreements  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  the  next  few  days." 

(The  agreements  referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  Wharton  exhibit.) 

Wince  that  time  Mr.  Wharton  has  found  in  Chicago  one  of  the  printed  copies 
of  the  agreement  with  one  of  the  railroads  that  Mr.  Fuller  said  was  not  a 
system-federated  railroad. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Put  the  name  of  that  one  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  COMERFOKD.  The  name  of  this  railroad  is  the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 
&  Texas  Railway,  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Railway,  Brown  wood,  North  & 
South  Railway — Frisco  system. 

(The  witness  submitted,  in  printed  form,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Agreement 
Between  the  Following  Organizations:  Machinists  and  Apprentices;  Black- 
smiths, Apprentices,  and  Helpers;  Boiler  Makers,  Apprentices,  and  Helpers; 
Sheet  Metal  Workers;  Coppersmiths  and  Apprentices;  and  Pipe  Fitters;  and 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas  Railway ;  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  Railway ; 
Brown  wood,  North  &  South  Railway.  Effective  Sept.  15,  1913.") 

In  regard  to  the  statement  to  Mr.  Fuller  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
employees  that  left  the  service  being  competent  men,  I  want  to  read  briefly 
two  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  the  railroad  commissioner  of  Louisiana, 
Circular  No.  389,  report  on  accident  near  Montz,  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad,  one  of  the  allied  lines  with  the  Illinois  Central : 

"  The  commission  on  Monday,  November  11,  1912,  received  a  telegraphic  re- 
port of  an  accident  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  near  Montz,  La., 
in  which  20  or  30  passengers  were  reported  killed  and  approximately  50  in- 
jured." 

Now,  to  the  finding  of  the  commission  (continues  reading)  : 

"  Engine  No.  85,  which  hauled  the  excursion  train  to  New  Orleans  on  Satur- 
day before  the  accident  and  returned  with  it  on  Sunday  night,  with  engine  No. 
2304  as  a  double-header,  was  taken  out  of  work-train  service  and  was  never 
a  passenger  engine.  It  had  not  been  in  the  shops  for  months  and  had  broken 
down  once  at  least,  going  to  Woodville  to  bring  the  excursion  out,  and  stopped 
several  times  for  unexplained  causes  on  the  down  trip.  When  at  New  Orleans 
it  was  worked  on  in  tlie  shops  and  on  its  return  broke  down  again  at  Montz, 
where  it  was  on  the  main  track  being  repaired  when  the  accident  occurred. 
All  of  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  company  has  been  entirely  careless 
in  its  discipline;  tluit  its  employees  are  not  as  carefully  trained  or  prepared 
as  they  should  be;  that  the  company  is  lax  and  extremely  careless  in  the  en- 
forcement of  its  rules;  that  the  equipment  used  on  the  excursion  train  was 
inferior,  and  engine  No.  85  was  in  bad  order  and  not  proper  for  passenger 
service." 

I  want  to  file  with  the  commission  an  exhibit  containing  lottors  from  promi- 
nent business  men  all  over  the  lockout  zone,  showing  the  ottVct  upon  business, 
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and  in  many  instances  showing  the  effect  upon  morality,  of  the  continuities 
within  the  lockout  zone,  the  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  tlie  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Harriman  lines  to  even  treat  with  the  men  as  a  State  federation. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  file  officially  with  the  commission  the  exhibits  hereto- 
fore used  in  my  testimony,  together  with  the  thousand-question  sheets  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  investigation  as  to  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Harriman 
lines,  as  to  the  social  effect. 

(The  exhibit  containing  letters  from  business  houses  presented  by  the  witness 
appear  at  the  end  of  this  subject  as  "  Comerford  Exhibit  No.  5." 

The  question  sheets  also  presented  by  the  witness  were  in  printed  form. ) 

Commissioner  O'CONNELL.  Did  Mr.  Franklin  leave  with  you  a  document  to 
be  filed? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes ;  I  thank  you,  Mr.  O'Connell  [reads]  : 

"  Statement  from  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Franklin,  international  association  president 
of  the  Boiler  "Makers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders  of  America. 

"  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  facts  regarding  the  loss  of  life  as  a  result  of  ex- 
plosions and  failures  on  locomotive  boilers  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
system,  as  compared  with  14  other  large  railways  in  the  United  States,  covering 
the  same  period  of  time  as  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspectors 
of  locomotive  boilers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  issued  October 
8,  1912,  and  covering  a  period  from  July  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1912 : 


No.  of 
engines. 

Number 
killed. 

No.  of 
engines. 

Number 
killed. 

Southern  Pacific 

1  328 

32 

P  R  R  lines 

5,574 

a 

Northern  Pacific 

1  464 

o 

C  &  N  W 

639 

0 

New  York,  N  H  &  H 

1,236 

0 

C.  B  &  Q 

,660 

o 

N  Y  C  &  H  R 

2  729 

4 

C  ,  M  &  Rt  Paul 

593 

o 

Missouri  PaciQc 

1,161 

1 

Erie  Railway. 

,403 

0 

Great  Northern 

1  192 

0 

S  out  hem  Railway  . 

633 

o 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

2  076 

1 

A.,  T.  &S.F  
C.,  R.  I.  &  P. 

2,300 
1,557 

3 
0 

28,545 

43 

The  final  figures  show  that  the  railroad  companies  mentioned  had  28,545  en- 
gines in  service,  the  Southern  Pacific  having  1,328  of  them ;  that  the  total  num- 
ber killed  were  43,  and  that  for  the  28,545  engines;  and  the  Southern  Pacifis, 
having  1.328,  killed  32. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Aishton  would  like  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Regarding  that  last  exhibit,  Mr.  Comerford,  I  suppose 
you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  boilers  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  water  used? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Nothing  that  would  be  expert  at  all. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  Southern  Pacific,  you  know,  runs  largely  through 
a  desert  country  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  character 
of  the  water  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  boiler  explosions. 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  That  would  be  quite  as  true  of  the  Santa  Fe  as  it  would  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  would  it  not? 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Yes,  in  a  measure.  Mr.  Comerford,  then  this  survey 
that  was  made,  as  I  understand  it,  covered  1,000,  did  it? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  it  shows,  does  it  not,  the  number  of  increases 
made  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  other  lines  inter- 
ested in  this  affair  separately? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  It  shows  just  how  it  was  distributed? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Your  survey  indicated  not  only  a  very  distressing 
condition  to  the  former  employees  and  their  families  of  the  different  railroads, 
but  jilso  disclosed  quite  an  interruption  to  the  different  commercial  industries 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  It  did. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  is  indicated  by  these  letters  of  these  busi- 
ness men  and  various  industries? 
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Mr.  COMEKFOBD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  you  testified  directly,  I  believe,  regarding  some 
suit  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  business  of  some  coal  company  was  very 
much  interrupted  and  that  of  other  lines  of  industry  connected  with  the  coal 
mining  industry ;  that  men  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing? 

Mr.  COMERFOBD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  heard  Mr.  Markham's  testimony,  I  believe,  as  to 
the  large  financial  loss  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  during  the  strike? 

Mr.  COMEBFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Now,  you  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  study, 
I  should  assume,  Mr.  Coinerford,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  a  remedy — that  is  what  we  are  all  looking  for,  the  corporations,  the 
employees,  the  Government,  and  the  people.  Have  you  given  the  matter  any 
thought? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  have. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  to  the  commission 
what  your  ideas  are  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Comerford? 

Mr.  COMERFOBD.  I  have  not. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  We  would  be  glad  for  such  expression. 

Mr.  COMEBFOED.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  struck  the  vital  point  when  he 
spoke  of  publicity,  but  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  failed  to  provide  in  his  detail  a  scheme 
by  which  the  men  would  be  able  to  secure  publicity  on  the  same  terms  with  the 
companies,  not  having  the  money  and  not  having  the  other  methods  of  reaching 
the  public.  I  believe  that  either  a  commission  or  the  Department  of  Labor 
should,  instead  of  being  an  unimportant  department  in  the  Government,  should 
be  made  one  of  the  most  important,  this  being  an  industrial  age  and  industrial 
problems  being  the  most  important,  and  that  the  powers  of  voluntary  arbitration 
should  be  given ;  that  SL  method  of  publicity  should  be  devised  in  connection  with 
the  department ;  that  the  Government  itself  would  issue  the  bulletins  concerning 
the  facts,  and  that  the  newspapers  would  be  compelled  to  print  them.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  in  an  absolute  Governmental  supervision  of  the  giving  out  of 
the  news  that  affects  that  third  party  known  as  the  people.  It  is  not  only  the 
employer  and  the  employee  that  have  an  interest,  but  the  general  social  status 
of  the  State  is  directly  connected,  the  shippers,  the  business  men,  the  farmers, 
and  all  of  the  public  who  are  affected  by  the  general  condition  of  the  times. 

I  believe  we  should  have  voluntary  arbitration  and  that  in  conjunction  with  it 
the  Government  should  issue  the  bulletins,  and  it  should  be  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers  to  print  the  facts  in  a  given  situation.  I  believe  that  if 
the  newspapers,  for  instance,  while  these  negotiations  were  pending,  had  printed 
the  actual  facts,  that  instead  of  the  pitched  battle  that  was  resorted  to  on"  the 
30th  of  September,  1911,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Harrimau  lines  would  have 
come  to  the  council  table  with  the  men,  and  these  tentative  agreements  and  rules 
which  were  simply  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  would  not  have  been 
thrown  out,  and  the  situation  that  happened  on  the  52  roads  would  have  hap- 
pened on  those  roads,  and  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty. 

I  believe  the  Government  will  be  compelled  ultimately  to  take  the  position 
that  the  men  not  only  have  the  right  to  organize,  but,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  must  always  organize.  I  think  collective  bargaining  makes  it  abso- 
lutely imperative  that  you  have  organization — an  organized  force  among 
the  men. 

In  the  day  of  the  individual  being  the  master  over  individuals  as  employees, 
that  man  was  held  responsible  in  the  community  for  the  conditions  under  which 
his  men  worked,  the  wages  that  they  got,  and  in  a  measure,  their  families, 
and  if  he  drove  too  hard  a  bargain,  the  penalty  of  social  disgrace  was  visited 
on  him  and  his  family.  If  the  family  of  the  employee  was  compellel  to  ask 
for  charity,  the  community  rose  up  against  the  individual  employer.  But  when 
the  corporation  form  succeeded  the  individual  employer  which  gave  the  in- 
dividual employee  a  chance  to  come  in  personal  contact  with  the  employer,  there 
came  a  different  way  of  doing  business ;  there  came  two  grades  of  employees, 
one  grade  you  call  official,  and  the  other  grade  you  refer  to  as  the  men.  A 
man  who  is  an  official  in  an  industry  is  simply  retained  by  the  stockholders 
and  given  a  certain  field  and  told  to  get  the  best  possible  results,  and  he  be- 
comes a  slave  driver  in  many  instances,  not  because  he  wants  to,  but  because 
he  knows  that  his  future,  his  increase  in  salary,  and  his  advancement  is  de- 
termined by  the  profits  and  dividends  that  he  can  secure  for  his  employer.  Ho 
also  knows  that  in  competition  with  other  employers,  other  officials  occupying 
the  same  position,  that  if  the  returns  from  his  work  do  not  show  well,  he  will 
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probably  lose  his  place  and  go  downward,  and  that  stimulates  a  man  to  ac- 
tivity that  in  many  cases  is  not  human. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Of  course,  that  is  largely  theoretical,  Is  it  not,  Mr. 
Comerford? 

Mr.  COMEBFOBD.  I  think  anything  that  has  not  been  put  in  practice  is 
theoretical. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  remedy — you  think — and  I 
infer  that  in  your  talk,  your  are  referring  to  what  may  be  called  employees  of 
transportation  companies  as  distinguished  as  purely  industrial  concerns? 

Mr.  COMEKFOBD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  You  think  there  is  a  difference  between  the  regula- 
tion, if  we  call  it  such,  that  should  apply  to  employees  in  transportation  concerns, 
where  the  distress  is  so  widespread  and  the  interference  with  commerce  so 
great,  and  of  purely  industrial  concerns? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  It  is  simply  the  accentuation  of  a  condition,  that  is  all;  it 
might  be  to  a  larger  degree  in  transportation  companies,  meaning  by  trans- 
portation, shopmen  and  such. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  mean  men  employed  by  transportation  companies 
in  any  capacity  in  the  transportation  fields;  does  not  collective  bargaining 
become  a  proposition  applying  to  a  greater  number  of  employees,  in  a  greater 
degree,  than  in  other  business  at  the  present  time?  I  do  not  mean  this  present 
form  of  collective  bargaining  that  this  trouble  is  over,  but  collective  bargaining 
where  the  men,  as  a  body,  negotiate  with  their  employers,  rather  than  as 
individuals. 

Mr.   COMERFOBD.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Both  in  the  shop  trades  and  in  the  train  service? 

Mr.   COMERFOBD.  That  is  true. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  so.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Erdmann  Act, 
and  the  Newlands  Act,  as  it  is  now  called  in  its  amended  form? 

Mr.  COMERFOBD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Does  that  seem  to  lack  the  feature  of  authoritative 
publicity  that  you  think,  and  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  thinks,  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  in  the  elimination  of  the  trouble? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  think  it  absolutely  lacks  it;  and  that  is  its  weakness. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  by  new 
legislation  that  will  bring  that  about? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  do.    I  think  it  utterly  ineffective  without  that. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  you  agree  with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  in  his  testi- 
mony, that  compulsory  arbitration  has  been  a  failure? 

Mr.  COMEBFORD.  I  think  so. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  would  not  be  fair? 

Mr.  COMERFOBD.  Particularly  in  our  country;  it  could  not  be. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  is  the  general  opinion.  I  do  not  know. 
I  heard  some  discussion  the  other  day  about  this  Canadian  act  known  as  the 
Lemieux  Act,  are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.   COMEBFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  The  provisions  of  that  provide  for  publicity,  do 
they  not,  by  Government  authorities? 

Mr.   COMEBFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  What  are  the  weak  points  in  that  act,  as  you  see  it? 

Mr.  COMERFOKD.  The  weak  point  in  that  act  is  the  period  of  time  given  the 
employer  to  get  ready  for  the  difficulty. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Two  weeks? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  is  its  only  weakness,  is  it,  Mr.  Comerford? 

Mr.  COMEEFOBD.  I  think  that  is  the  principal  weakness  in  the  act. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  terms  of  the  act;  I 
heard  it  discussed  once  or  twice. 

Mr.,  Comerford,  just  as  a  matter  of  correction  for  the  record,  I  notice,  and 
I  think  it  was  an  inadvertence,  that  you  used  the  term  "  lockout "  in  speaking 
of  some  of  those  typical  cases  on  the  Southern  Pacific  road ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  no  lockout,  was  there? 

Mr.  COMEBFOBD.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  a  lockout.  The  definition  of  lockout 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  closing  down  of  a  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  of  employment  men.  Now,  it  is  my  contention 
that  an  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  organize,  and  if  he  has  the  right  to 
organize,  he  has  the  right  to  organize  in  such  form  as  he  pleases.  If  that  is 
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true,  the  railroad  company,  or  any  other  employer,  that  refuses  to  meet  men 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an  agreement  simply  because  of  the  form  the 
men  select  to  meet  them  constitute,  in  my  judgment,  as  complete  a  lockout  of 
those  men  as  though  they  turned  the  key  in  the  factory  and  suspended  opera- 
tions. This  is  analytical,  of  course ;  it  is  a  matter  of  analogy.  I  have  always 
insisted  this  was  a  lockout,  rather  than  a  strike. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Under  the  original  interpretation,  though,  of  those 
words,  it  would  hardly  apply,  would  it? 

Mr.  COMERFOKD.  My  interpretation  is  based  on  the  reasoning  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  until  they  are  changed  I  have  been 
taught  as  a  lawyer  to  follow  them. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  judge  that  is  very  correct. 

In  speaking  about  publicity  the  other  day,  Mr.  Comerford,  there  was  a  men- 
tion made  to  the  employees  publishing  a  paper. 

Mr.   COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  And  that  was  the  only  moan*  of  publicity  the  men 
had  ? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Is  there  a  file  of  that  paper  in  existence? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  ATSHTON.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  giving  the  commis- 
sion a  file  of  that  paper? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  think  not;  of  course,  if  the  file  in  existence  is  the  only 
file,  it  would  probably  be  furnished  with  the  understanding  that  it  be  returned, 
because  the  file  would  be  important  to  the  men  involved,  it  being  the  history  of 
their  efforts  as  to  publicity. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  Would  it  be  satisfactory,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  be 
furnished  with  that  understanding? 

Chairman  WALSH.  It  may  be  filed  under  those  conditions.  If  there  is  an 
extra  file  we  will  have  our  investigator  go  and  get  it ;  and  if  not,  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted under  those  conditions. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Commissioner  Garretson  would  like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Your  idea  of  publicity  in  connection  with  indus- 
trial strike  is  this,  is  it  not,  that  the  information  upon  which  public  opinion  shall 
be  based,  should  come  from 'an  authoritative  governmental  source  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  form  public  opinion  on  misinformation? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  That  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  it. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Your  idea  would  debar  either  side  from  the  pub- 
lication of  alleged  facts? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Viewed  through  their  own  glasses? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  In  regard  to  the  publicity  that  comes  under  the 
Lemieux -Act,  the  Dominion  industrial  dispute  act,  your  idea  would  be  that  if 
investigation  by  the  Government  became  compulsory  that  it  should  progress 
without  halting? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON   (continuing).  The  progress  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Exactly. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  That  is,  it  would  not  afford  an  opportunity  for 
either  side  to  reinforce  itself  while  the  investigation  was  taking  place? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Yes. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Have  you  ever  seen — I  assume  you  are  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  Lemieux  Act? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Not  from  actual  contact  in  Canada. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  What? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  from  any  actual  disturbance  in 
Canada. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Then  you  might  disclaim  competence  to  answer  the 
question  I  am  going  to  ask ;  have  you  ever  seen  a  report  coming  from  any  in- 
vestigation made  under  the  Lemieux  Act? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  Except  what  was  a  defense  of  the  decision  reached 
by  that  board? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  have  never  examined  a  report  under  that  act. 

Commissioner  GARRETSON.  1  have  been . "  Lemieuxed  "  a  few  times. 
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That  is  all. 

Commissioner  AISIITON.  May  I  ask  one  more  question? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  I  was  not  quite  clear  about  your  idea  of  tlie  Erdmann 
or  the  Newlands  Act;  I  did  not  ask  this  specific  question,  as  to  whether  it  is 
your  opinion  that  that  act  ought  to  apply  to  all  employees  in  transportation 
service,  or  should  it  apply  only  to  shopmen — that  is,  the  shop  craft? 

Mr.  COMKRFORD.  No ;  it  is  my  idea  that  an  act  based  on  the  principles  of  that 
act.  with  certain  amendments,  should  be  made  to  apply  to  all  men  who  work. 

Commissioner  AISHTON.  That  was  the  intent  of  my  opinion ;  that  is  all,  thank 
you. 

Chairman  WALSH.  Will  you,  at  your  convenience,  suggest  the  amendments  on 
that  basis  that  you  have  to  suggest  to  that  act? 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  Make  a  rough  draft? 

Chairman  WALSH.  Yes;  just  a  rough  draft. 

Mr.  COMERFORD.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Chairman  WALSH.  That  is  all ;  thank  you,  Mr.  Comerford ;  you  will  be  per- 
manently excused. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JULIUS  KPvUTTSCHNITT. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  Co.,  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

April  14,  1915. 
To  the  Hon.  FRANK  P.  WALSH, 

Chairman  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Field  Headquarters^  Transportation  Building*  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  One  of  the  questions  asked  me  when  I  appeared  before  your  hon- 
orable commission  in  Chicago  on  Saturday,  April  10,  was  what  could  be  done 
to  settle  labor  disputes  and  maintain  industrial  peace,  in  the  future.  I  should 
like,  with  your  permission,  to  explain  my  answer  in  some  detail. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1913,  known  as  the  Newlands  Act,  pro- 
viding for  mediation,  arbitration,  and  conciliation  in  controversies  between  cer- 
tain employers  and  employees,  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  Erdman  Act,  which 
it  superseded,  but  it  relates  "to  employees  engaged  in  train  service  or  train  opera- 
tion only  of  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Its  usefulness 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  it  were  made  to  apply  to  all  railway  employees 
engaged  in  the  interstate  business  of  the  employer,  including  those  engaged  in 
keeping  in  repair  cars,  locomotives,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed,  and 
other  instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce.  The  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  appointed  by  the  President  under  the  act  has  proven  useful  in 
maintaining  industrial  peace,  but  as  it  frequently  results,  as  a  consequence  of 
invoking  the  services  of  this  board,  that  railway  expenses  are  increased,  it  is 
very  important  to  the  carriers  that  the  board  should  be  closely  coordinated  with, 
or,  better  still,  subordinated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  that 
the  .same  authority  responsible  for  increasing  expenses  of  the  carriers  should  at 
the  same  time  incur  a  corresponding  responsibility  for  providing  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenditures.  The  reasonableness  of  such  a  provision  is  apparent  when 
the  complete  control  of  revenues  and  almost  equally  complete  control  of  ex- 
penditures by  Government  at  the  present  time  is  considered. 

The  Newlands  Act  provides  that  when  a  controversy  arises  either  party  may 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  for  its  adjustment,  and  the 
board  may  offer  its  services  to  the  parties  in  controversy  where  interruption 
to  public  service  is  imminent  There  is  no  obligation,  however,  other  than  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  public,  on  either  employer  or  employee  to  submit  dif- 
ferences to  mediation.  Instances  have  occurred  where  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion have  been  stubbornly  refused  with  utter  disregard  of  the  public's  interest 
and  rights,  and  the  act  offers  no  remedy.  This  defect  could  apparently  be 
remedied,  as  is  done  in  the  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of 
3t>07,  which  makes  a  combination,  lockout,  or  strike  illegal  until  the  questions  at 
issue  shall  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  made  public;  and  there 
should  be  a  provision  that  where  the  board  offers  its  services  for  investigation, 
mediation,  and  conciliation  it  shall  be  obligatory  on  and  not  optional  to  the 
parties  to  submit  their  differences  so  that  the  public  may  judge  the  dispute 
intelligently. 

The.  desirable  feature  in  the  Canadian  act  is  that  it  compels  investigation  and 
publicity  and  peace  pending  investigation,  and  paves  the  way,  as  the  Newlands 
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Act  does,  to  arbitration,  which,  however,  is  optional  with  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute. The  Canadian  department  of  labor,  in  its  bulletin  of  April,  1914,  reviews 
the  proceedings  under  the  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  1907  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  during  which  it  had  been  in  effect.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-two  applications  had  been  received,  ns  a  result  of  which  141  boards  of 
conciliation  and  investigation  were  established.  In  19  cases  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute were  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement  while  steps  were  pending  for  the 
establishment  of  boards.  Two  applications  were  under  consideration  at  the  end 
of  the,  year.  There  were  altogether  only  18  cases  in  seven  years  in  which  strikes 
were  not  either  averted  or  ended  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  act.  Out  of 
this  total  one  occurred  in  the  operation  of  railways,  five  in  railway  offices,  shops, 
and  yards,  and  one  in  the  operation  of  a  street  railway.  In  a  report  dated 
December  9,  1912,  on  the  industrial  disputes  investigation  act  of  Canada,  1907, 
made  by  Sir  George  Askwith,  chief  industrial  commissioner  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  and  presented  to  botli  Houses  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the 
purposes  of  the  act  are  denned  as  follows : 

"  The  simple  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  insure  the  recognition  of  the  interests  of 
the  public  is  a  third  party  in  trade  dsputes,  and  the  insistence  that  that  third 
party,  through  the  Government,  shall  have  a  voice  in  regard  to  a  dispute  affect- 
ing their  interests,  and,  accordingly  to  the  act,  before  a  stoppage  of  work  takes 
place.  In  practice,  the  recognition  extends  to  cases  arising  before  or  after  a 
stoppage  of  work.  While  this  principle  of  the  recognition  of  the  public  interest 
in  trade  disputes  is  emphasized  in  the  act,  the  actual  interference  with  the 
parties  in  their  settlement  of  their  differences  is  sought  to  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  the  act  being  confined — 

1.  To  industries  whose  uninterrupted  continuance  is  of  high  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation  (mining,  railways,  shipping,  and  other  public  utili- 
ties) ;  and 

2.  To  a  brief  suspension  of  the  right  to  stop,  as  distinct  from  a  complete  pro- 
hibition, of  stoppage." 

And  further  on  occur  the  following  views,  which  are  as  applicable  to  our 
country  as  they  are  to  Great  Britain  : 

"*  *  *  and  I  think  that  it  might  be  feasible  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
advantage  both  to  employers  and  employed,  to  give  opportunity  for  such  investi- 
gation and  recommendation  as  would  bring  into  light  the  real  causes  of  difficul- 
ties, and  create  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  employers  and  employed 
the  opinion  that  when  opportunity  exists  by  law  such  opportunity  should'  be 
taken  advantage  of,  and  that  strkes  and  lockouts  ought  not  to  lie  commenced, 
and  certainly  not  supported  by  '  sympathetic '  strikes,  while  such  investigation 
and  recommendation  are  pending.  Investigation  and  recommendation  would  not 
be  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  could  well  be  confined,  at  any  rate  in  the  first 
instance,  to  cases  in  which  the  public  were  likely  to  be  seriously  affected. 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  the  advantage  of  such  a  course  is  obvi- 
ous. The  public  have  no  use  for  strikes  or  lockouts,  and  such  a  course  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  lessen  their  number.  While  the  public  might  often 
have  much  difficulty  in  bringing  opinion  to  bear  in  favour  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  technical  decisions,  which  in  many  trades  it  would  be  impossible  for 
persons  who  had  not  examined  the  question  to  understand,  their  support  to  the 
principle  that  the  ordeal  of  battle  should  give  place  to  reasonable  judgment 
would  probably  be  emphatic  and  frequently  effective. 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers  such  a  course  need  not  interfere 
with  the  administrative  details  of  business  or  discipline,  but  should  give  better 
opportunity  for  regular  and  consecutive  business  by  reducing  the  number  of 
strikes,  by  bringing  strikes  to  an  earlier  conclusion,  and  by  the  powerful  effect 
which  I  am  convinced  would  result  in  the  direction  of  rendering  unnecessary 
and  ineffective  the  progress  of  those  sympathetic  strikes  by  which  employers 
having  no  quarrel  with  their  own  workmen  are  now  so  frequently  disturbed." 

Reports  of  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  Canadian  act,  and  a  conviction 
that  like  benefits  would  accrue  through  the  adoption  of  some  of  its  provisions  in 
the  United  States,  induced  me  to  send  an  assistant  to  Canada  in  September, 
1914,  to  learn  at  first  hands  from  the  managers  of  Canadian  railways,  and  from 
the  Canadian  department  of  labor,  their  experience  with  the  operations  of  the 
act.  The  opinion  alike  of  railway  executives,  and  of  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
wns  that  their  disputes  and  investigation  act  was  satisfactory  and  Very  success- 
ful in  preventing  lockouts  and  strikes.  In  discussing  the  results  of  our  observa- 
tions with  the  executive  heads  of  some  of  our  important  railway  systems  the 
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opinion  was  expressed,  without  exception,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian* 
act  were  most  helpful  in  the  interests  of  employers,  employees,  and  the  general 
public,  the  three  parties  to  every  industrial  disturbance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  KRUTTSCHNITT. 

P.  S. — The  report1  of  Sir  George  Askwith,  in  which  the  industrial  disputes 
investigation  act  of  1007  is  printed  in  full  as  an  appendix,  is  of  such  great  in- 
terest and  fits  so  closely  conditions  In  our  own  country,  that  I  inclose  a  copy. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENT    OF    MB.    JULIUS    KKUTTSCHNTTT. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  Co.,  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

April  30,  1915. 
Hon.  FRANK  P.  WALSH, 

Chairman  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAB  SIR:  Mr.  N.  H.  Loomis,  general  solicitor  of  the 'Union  Pacific,  informs 
me  we  are  invited  to  file,  on  or  before  May  10,  answers  to  data  put  before 
the  Industrial  Commission  by  Mr.  Comerford  on  April  10  and  12. 

ARBITRARY   POWER    THE    OBJECT    OF    THE    STRIKE. 

Mr.  Comerford  in  his  testimony,  referring  to  a  copy  of  a  circular  offered 
by  me  to  show  the  attempt  of  the  federation  on  the  Harrlman  lines  to  bring 
about  a  strike  on  all  railroads  in  the  United  States,  says  that  the  men  refused 
to  sanction  it,  thereby  proving  that  the  power  to  paralyze  business  throughout 
the  country  was  safely  vested  in  their  hands. 

The  federation  then  existed  on  but  few  lines,  and  the  overwhelming  vote 
against  a  general  strike  was  cast  not  by  federationists  but  by  members  of 
the  separate  crafts  in  no  wise  connected  with  them.  I  offered  the  copy  of  the 
circular  to  prove  that  federation  was  not  for  convenience,  economy,  and 
celerity  in  treating  with  the  employers,  as  frequently  alleged,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  arbitrary  power  and  absolute  and  irresponsible  control 
over  the  railroads.  That  the  attempt  failed  was  due  not  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  federated  men,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  cause  a  general 
strike,  but  to  the  good  judgment  of  nonfederated  men  in  the  various  crafts  on 
roads  not  under  federation  control. 

The  aims  of  the  federation  are  evidence  by  the  following  quotation  from 
their  circular : 

"*  *  *  to  fire  our  most  effective  shot,  to  wit :  The  federation  with  other 
federations  and  union  shopmen  throughout  the  country,  so  that  if  necessary  to 
win  this  strike  they  can  be  called  out  and  force  the  railroads  to  grant  our 
demands  *  *  *." 

The  allegation  that  the  men's  demands  on  the  railroads  were  for  much 
more  than  they  expected  to  get  and  that  if  audiences  had  been  granted  they 
would  have  been  materially  modified  is  proven  untrue,  thus: 

"  Let  us  make  the  federation  of  shop  employees  as  nearly  invincible  as 
possible  *  *  *,  to  compromise  at  this  time  would  probably  prevent  the 
federation  of  the  shopmen  into  a  nation-wide  organization.  *  *  Through 

compact  organization  comprising  not  only  one  craft  but  all  crafts  working  in 
one  industry,  that  strikes  can  be  decisively  won,  enabling  the  workers  in  that 
industry  to  demand  and  realize  conditions  which  they  know  to  be  just  *  *." 

"  *  *  *  to  call  out,  if  necessary,  all  other  shopmen  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  winning,  if  possible,  without  compromising  the 
demands  of  the  blanket  agreement,  nil  of  which  demands  we  consider  not 
only  fair  and  just,  but  actually  conservative." 

That  is,  the  federation  was  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  justness  of  the 
blanket  demands,  as  to  which  there  was  to  be  no  compromise. 

We  always  feared  the  arbitrary  power  and  the  absolute  and  irresponsible 
control  of  the  functions  of  the  railroads  that  system  federation  would  vest 
In  the  men.  The  candid  admissions  above  referred  to,  made  three  or  four 
months  after  the  declaration  of  the  strike,  prove  how  well  grounded  were  our 
fears,  and  vindicated  our  judgment  in  declining  to  enter  into  agreements 
that  would  have  surrendered  the  trust  imposed  on  us  by  the  stockholders  and 
the  public. 


1  Submitted  in  printed  form. 
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EMPLOYMENT    OF    MEN    UNDER   FALSE  1'RETENSES. 

It  is  alleged  that  employment  agenies  deceived  the  men  by  false  and 
fraudulent  representations.  Every  man  employed  on  our  lines  made  ap- 
plication for  employment  over  his  signature  on  a  form  marked  "A,"  hereto 
attached,  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"  I  am  to  take  the  place  of  any  former  employee  of  the  company  who  is 
on  strike  or  who  has  ceased  to  work  for  any  reason." 

PUNISHMENT  FOE  ASSAULTS,  TAMPERING  WITH  WITNESSES,  ETC. 

After  giving  details  of  indiscriminate  arrests  on  the  Illinois  Central  and 
adding  that  in  few  or  no  cases  was  guilt  proven  or  punishment  inflicted,  Mr. 
Comerford  says :  "  I  have  been  giving  statistics  in  my  own  experience,  and 
others  by  the  thousand  will  be  filed." 

I  have  not  seen  the  thousands  of  statements  filed  by  Mr.  Comerford.  but 
for  fear  that  he  may  have  overlooked  the  record  of  arrests  and  convictions  on 
Southern  Pacific  lines,  I  attach  a  statement,  marked  "B,"  which  shows  that 
out  of  118  arrests  made  for  such  crimes  as  assault  with  deadly  weapons,  as- 
sault and  battery,  firing  shots,  etc.,  punishment  was  inflicted  in  51,  or  43 
per  cent  of  all  cases. 

One  of  the  strikers  punished  was  G.  W.  Leopold,  vice  president  of  the 
machinists'  union,  who  had  just  been  elected  to  the  presidency  but  had  not 
yet  taken  office.  He  tried  to  smuggle  witnesses  in  an  assault  and  battery  case 
out  of  the  country,  and  on  being  detected  became  a  fugitive  from  justice  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  when  he  was  arrested  and  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
six  months  in  jail. 

MURDER   AND   ASSASSINATION    CASES. 

Three  other  cases,  in  which  no  arrests  have  yet  been  maoe,  deserve  specific 
mention : 

J.  J.  Pipes,  a  citizen  of  Athens,  Tex.,  employed  as  guard  in  the  company's 
shops  in  Houston,  and  a  number  of  his  fellow  citizens  were  attacked  by 
strikers,  who  began  by  throwing  rocks  and  ended  in  shooting,  as  a  result  of 
which  Pipes  was  wounded  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  stereotyped 
claim  was  made  that  Pipes  was  shot  by  his  friends. 

Frank  Tullis,  employed  as  guard  in  the  shop  grounds  at  Houston,  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  rail  fence  from  a  crowd  of  strikers  and  sympathizers.  At  1  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  October  4,  1911,  as  Tullis  passed  on  his  beat,  an  assassin,  who 
rested  his  gun  on  the  fence,  shot  and  instantly  killed  him. 

Thomas  Lyons,  an  old  shop  employee  at  Houston,  who  did  not  go  out  on  strike, 
engaged  in  feeding  his  pet  cats  near  the  roundhouse  in  Houston  in  the  early 
morning  of  December  16,  1911,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  shot  fired  apparently 
from  a  building  patronized  by  striking  shop  employees. 

All  three  of  these  American  citizens  lost  their  lives  because  they  had  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  federation  to  work  for  the 
support  of  their  wives  and  children. 

USE    OF    DYNAMITE INCENDIARISM. 

In  the  federation  meeting  at  Salt  Lake  in  June,  1911,  resolutions  were  adopted 
offering  sympathy  and  moral  and  financial  support  to  the  union  men  who 
murdered  32  men  in  Los  Angeles  with  dynamite  for  no  offense  other  than 
failing  to  secure  permission  of  the  unions  to  work  for  the  support  of  their  wives 
and  children. 

On  October  16,  1911,  a  watchman  stationed  at  a  high  railroad  bridge  near 
Naples,  Cal.,  detected  a  man  running  from  under  the  bridge,  and  on  investiga- 
tion discovered  41  sticks  of  dynamite  near  one  of  the  piers,  with  caps  and 
fuses  ready  for  lighting  attached  to  21  of  the  sticks.  The  intention  was  evi- 
dently to  wreck  the  bridge  in  front  of  an  early, morning  train,  and  to. throw  it, 
with  its  innocent  passengers,  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon. 

On  the  morning  of  October  27,  1911,  a  signal  inspector  at  Ellwood,  Cal.,  dis- 
covered 34  sticks  of  dynamite  placed  in  and  around  the  frog  of  the  west  switch, 
and  34  more  sticks  in  the  frog  of  the  house  track. 
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November  0,  1011,  section  Foreman  found  19  sticks  of  dynamite  near  Ellwood 
depot. 

November  10,  1911,  occurred  an  explosion  of  powder  that  had  been  placed  on 
top  of  steam  pipe  of  tourist  car  in  passenger  train  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

June  8,  1912,  a  quantity  of  dynamite  was  found  on  track  near  depot,  Merlin, 
Oreg. 

September  8,  1912,  30  sticks  of  dynamite  were  foimd  under  rails  and  six  de- 
tonating caps  placed  on  the  explosive,  with  a  wire  connecting  the  caps  and 
rails. 

October  23,  1911,  bridge  near  Tracy,  Cal.,  discovered  on  fire  with  a  bundle  of 
waste  and  bunch  of  matches. 

On  January  30,  1912,  one  J.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  federation,  issued  strike 
bulletin  No.  100  from  its  office  in  the  Hibernia  Building,  San  Francisco,  and 
under  the  heading,  "Brothers,  greeting,"  informed  them  that  he  had  found  a 
"  very  able  "  article  relating  to  the  falling  earnings  of  the  Harriinan  lines,  one 
paragraph  of  which,  reading  thus:  "The  strike  is  practically  over,  but  train 
movements  are  interfered  with  by  bars  of  soap  that  get  into  the  engine  boilers 
accidentally  and  emery  dust  that  somehow  gets  on  the  axles,"  was  followed  by 
this  suggestive  and  illuminating  comment  from  Scott  to  the  brothers :  "  He 
forgot  to  mention  the  dynamite  or  sugar  that  caused  so  many  boiler  explo- 
sions. Next."  The  "  next "  probably  refers  to  the  destruction  of  locomotive 
No.  704  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  March  18,  1912,  when  30  men  were  killed. 
Independent  experts,  after  careful  investigation,  were  unable  to  find  evidence 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  the  boiler  and  appliances,  or  on  the  ability  or 
conduct  of  the  company's  employees,  sufficient  to  explain  the  destruction  and 
condition  of  the  wrecked  parts  of  the  locomotive;  but  their  investigation  re- 
sulted in  creating  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  use  of  high  explosives,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  time  will  furnish  the  explanation  of  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  crime  almost  without  parallel. 

DENIAL  OF  BLACKLISTING  E.  B.  BOSE. 

A  statement  of  Ed.  B.  Rose,  of  Dutch  Flat,  Cal.,  is  given  to  show  that  after 
the  strike  this  man  was  hounded  out  of  employment  by  railroad  influences.  He 
voluntarily  and  emphatically  denies  any  such  meaning,  as  evidenced  in  copy  of 
his  statement  hereto  attached,  marked  "  C." 

SUPPLYING    OMISSION    IN    FRANKLIN'S    EXHIBIT. 

Mr.  Franklin,  president  of  the  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders  of  America, 
introduces  comparative  statistics  of  accidents  due  to  failures  of  locomotive 
boilers  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroad  systems. 

Mr.  Franklin,  though  evidently  a  close  student  of  such  matters,  offers  no 
explanation  of  these  figures.  To  supply  what  was  no  doubt  due  to  lapse  of 
memory,  we  offer  the  following,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  much  better 
memory  of  the  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Shop  Employees,  who  in  the  fra- 
ternal greetings  already  referred  to  gloats  over  the  effect  of  soap  in  locomotive 
boilers  and  emery  on  journals,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  explo- 
sions caused  by  dynamite  had  been  forgotten:  On  the  Southern  Pacific  lines 
west  of  El  Paso  301  locomotives,  65  passenger  cars,  and  3,769  freight  cars  were 
maliciously  damaged,  and  62  attempts  to  damage  roundhouse  and  shop  facili- 
ties were  made.  The  secretary  was  not  troubled  by  doubts  as  to  what  caused 
locomotive  explosions. 

PURCHASING   PUBLICITY. 

Mr.  Comerford  says  the  men  were  not  able  to  secure  publicity  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  companies,  not  having  the  money  and  other  methods  of  reaching 
the  public. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  oral  testimony,  that  our  companies  spent  no  money 
to  advertise  their  side  of  the  case.  Statements  were  furnished  to  the  press,  on 
request,  when  the  strike  was  called,  but  thereafter  little  or  nothing  appeared 
from  the  company's  side,  as  its  officers  were  instructed  to  devote  their  energies 
to  reorganize  the  service,  to  ignore  statements  emanating  from  labor  head- 
quarters, and  to  avoid  newspaper  controversies.  In  addition  to  their  publica- 
tions in  newspapers,  the  employees  published  bulletins  and  circulars  which 
were  widely  circulated. 
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LOCKOUT    OB    STRIKE? 

Mr.  Comerford,  in  reply  to  a  question,  defends  his  use  of  the  term  "  lockout " 
applied  to  the  federation  strike  by  quoting  the  Supreme  Court's  definition  of  a 
lockout  to  be  "  the  closing  down  of  a  factory  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  of 
employment  men." 

On  September  26  and  27,  1911,  the  following  telegrams  were  exchanged : 

L Postal  telegram.] 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  Sept.  26,  1911. 
JULIUS  KEUTTSCHNITT, 

V.  P.  U.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  120  B'way,  N.  Y.; 

We  are  officially  instructed  by  our  organization  to  request  you  to  agree  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  the  shop  federations  or  to  notify  you  that  we  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  give  our  approval  and  permission  to  the  men  on  the 
lines  you  represent  to  quit  work.  We  will  expect  an  answer  so  that  we  can 
arrange  to  meet  you  by  noon  Thursday  next  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  male- 
ing  the  necessary  arrangements  as  above  indicated.  Send  reply  to  James 
O'Connell,  Davenport  Hotel. 

J.  W.  KLINE, 
M.  F.  RYAN. 
J.  A.  FRANKLIN, 
M.  O'SULLIVAN, 
JAMES  O'CONNELL. 
[Western  Union  telegram.] 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Septcmbw  27,  1911. 
JAMES  O'CONNELL  AND  OTHERS, 

Davenport  Hotel,  Davenport,  Iowa: 

Replying  to  your  telegram  of  September  26,  my  presence  here,  of  course, 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  meet  you  in  Chicago  Thursday  noon. 

If  the  essentials  of  admittedly  fair  and  considerate  treatment,  the  payment 
of  the  highest  wages  of  any  railroads  in  the  territories  served  by  our  lines,  and 
the  guaranty  of  hospital  and  generous  pension  benefits  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  deter  our  shopmen  from  terminating  agreements  insuring  these  conditions, 
made  from  time  to  time  in  conference  with  their  labor  unions,  and  from  spend- 
ing four  or  five  months  in  devising  new  issues  and  means  to  destroy  existing 
harmonious  relations,  and,  moreover,  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain 
in  our  employ  and  to  make  them  realize  their  duty  to  the  public,  I  do  not  see 
that  we  can  do  anything  more  to  convince  them  that  they  have  no  good  reason 
to  stop  work  or  to  prevent  your  giving  approval  and  permission  to  them  to  leave 
our  service. 

J.  KRUTTSCHNITT. 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  correctly 
quoted,  the  issue  on  the  Southern  Pacific  does  not  in  the  remotest  degree  come 
under  the  definition.  At  no  time  were  the  shops  or  factories  of  the  company 
closed,  and  at  no  time  was  any  person  desiring  work  deprived  of  access  to  the 
shops,  except  by  the  strikers  themselves.  When  the  strike  was  declared  40  per 
cent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  shop  forces  ignored  the  order  and  remained  at 
work.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  defini- 
tion apply  to  the  60  per  cent  who  walked  out  of  buildings  that  were  not  "  closed 
down  "  at  any  time,  and  who  in  walking  out  did  so  of  their  free  wills  and  with 
the  permission  and  approval  of  five  gentlemen  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  without 
the  exertion  of  any  pressure  or  compulsion  by  their  employers. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  KBUTTSOHNITT. 
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"A." 

(The  application  blank  marked  "A"  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 

"  B." 

Arrests  of  strikers  and  their  sympathisers  for  violation  of  the  law  in  connection 
with  shopmen's  strike  on  Southern  Pacific  lines  during  1911-12. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 


Charge. 

Punishment. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Total 

arrests. 

Jail 
sen- 
tence. 

Fine. 

60-day 
pro-* 
bation. 

Repri- 
manded. 

Total. 

Violence  to  persons: 
Assault 

1 
1 
14 

2 

3 
1 

15 

18 
1 
23 
1 

21 
2 
38 
1 
1 

Assault  with,  deadly  weapon  . 

Battery 

1 

Firing  shot 

Badly  beaten 

1 

1 

Total  

2 

16 

2 

20 

43 

63 

Other  charges: 
D  isturbing  peace  ... 

1 

3 

1 

8 

5 

8 

2 

7 
8 
2 
1 
1 

Trying  to  incite  riot 

mpersonating  an  officer    .     .     . 

2 
1 

nterfering  with  an  officer 

Petit  larceny  (stealing  air  hose)  
Total  arrests 

1 

1 

4 

19 

9 

2 

34 

48 

82 

SUNSET-CENTRAL  LINES. 


Violence  to  persons: 
Assault         

1 

"  1 

12 

13 

Assault  with  deadly  weapon 

4 

4 

4 

Assault  and  battery 

4 

4 

4 

Badly  beaten 

5 

5 

1 

B 

Intimidation 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

^  Abusive  language  

2 

2 

Total 

7 

9 

1 

17 

19 

36 

TOTAL. 


Violence  to  persons: 
Assault 

1 

1 

2 

4 

30 

34 

\ssault  with  deadly  weapon  

5 

5 

1 

6 

Battery 

1 

14 

16 

23 

38 

Assault  and  battery  

4 

4 

4 

Firing  shot 

i 

1 

Badly  beaten 

S" 

6 

i 

7 

Intimidation  . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

Abusive  language  -  . 

2 

2 

Total.  . 

9 

25 

3 

37 

62 

99 

Other  charges: 
Disturbing  peace 

1 

3 

1 

5 

2 

7 

Trying  to  incite  riot     .    .  . 

a 

8 

8 

Impersonating  an  officer 

2 

2 

Interfering  with  an  officer  

1 

1 

Petit  larceny  (stealing  air  hose). 

1 

1 

I 

Total  arrests 

11 

28 

g 

3 

61 

67 

118 

OFFICE  OF  CHAIUMAN  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEK, 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY, 
New   York  City,  Apr.  86, 1915. 
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STATEMENT   OF   ME.    E.    B.   ROSE. 

DUTCH  FLAT,  April  20,  1915. 

About  the  year  1908  or  1909  I  was  employed  by  the  S.  P.  Co.  as  heavy  repair 
man  in  Sacramento  shop  in  car  shop  No.  5,  Mr.  George  Bottoff,  foreman.  I 
worked  in  the  shop  about  four  months,  then  I  went  out  into  the  Sacramento 
yards  arid  went  to  inspecting  air,  under  Mr.  Mclnerry,  foreman.  I  worked 
about  a  year  in  the  yard,  then  went  to  Elvas  Junction  and  tended  switches 
for  Mr.  Andy  McDonough,  yardmaster.  I  worked  at  Elvas  about  a  year. 
From  Elvas  I  went  to  Roseville  as  air  inspector,  working  under  Mr.  Ghilton, 
foreman.  I  worked  at  Roseville  until  the  strike  was  called,  September  30,  1911. 
I  went  out  with  the  strikers.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Carmen  of  America  at  that  time,  but  "  not "  the  present  time.  The  strike 
had  been  on  about  three  months  when  I  was  appointed  financial  secretary  of 
B.  R.  C.  of  A.  About  six  months  after  the  strike  was  on  I  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  local  federation  of  labor  at  Roseville.  I  was  at  Roseville  about  one 
year  after  the  strike.  I  moved  to  Dutch  Flat  with  my  wife  and  three  children, 
one  7  months,  the  other  2  years,  and  the  other  4  years  old.  I  went  to  work 
for  the  Utah  Construction  Co.  as  a  brakeman  and  worked  about  two  weeks 
and  was  sent  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co.  to  the  Whitley  Construction  Co. 
I  was  running  an  engine.  I  stayed  with  the  job  till  it  was  finished. 

The  S.  P.  Co.  nor  any  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  did  not  interfere 
with  me  in  regards  to  me  seeking  employment.  They  did  not  point  me  out  as  a 
striker  or  did  not  hinder  me  from  making  a  living  for  my  family  and  myself; 
not  that  I  know  of;  and  if  anyone  connected  with  the  S.  P.  Co.  would  have 
interfered  with  me  seeking  a  living  I  would  have  surely  known  of  same. 

There  were  forms  sent  to  all  strikers  to  fill  in  from  the  attorney  of  the 
B.  R.  C.  of  A.  Mr.  Comerford  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  attorneys.  The  forms 
were  in  the  nature  of,  "  Where  party  was  employed  and  where  employed  at  the 
present  time  and  if  S.  P.  Co.  was  interfering  with  me  In  regards  to  getting 
employment."  I  stated  in  the  form  that  I  had  gone  to  work  for  the  P.  F.  E.  Co. 
at  Roseville,  icing  cars  in  the  Roseville  yards.  That  was  three  days  after  the 
strike  was  called.  I  worked  one  shift  and  got  laid  off,  but  I  did  not  state  in 
the  form  sent  to  me  the  cause  of  my  discharge,  because  I  did  not  know.  The 
forms  were  sent  from  the  B.  R.  C.  of  A.  The  financial  secretary  is  named  E.  W. 
Weeks  and  is  located  at  Kansas  City.  I  do  not  know  if  forms  were  sent  to  me 
from  Kansas  City  or  Chicago.  If  the  S.  P.  Co.  would  tender  me  a  position,  I 
surely  would  accept  quickly. 

E.  B.  ROSE. 
Witnesses : 

GEORGE  GREEN,  Special  Agent. 
WILLIAM  AMIE,  Dutch  Flat. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  BY  ME.  J.  W.  KLINE. 

The  premium  system  installed  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  in  1903  was  fought  by  the  metal  trades  for  one  year.  The 
late  E.  H.  Harriman  was  instrumental  in  settling  that  strike  over  the  head  of 
President  Burt,  who  was  the  one  who  attempted  to  force  the  premium  system 
on  the  shop  employees.  The  strike  was  settled  with  the  understanding  that  the 
premium  system  would  not  be  forced  onto  any  one  who  did  not  care  to  work  it, 
but  it  was  not  altogether  withdrawn,  and  union  men  were  encouraged  to  work 
it.  Several  cases  came  to  my  attention  where  an  extra  allowance  would  come 
on  pay  day,  and  up  to  date  it  is  being  worked  more  or  less  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central ;  Mr.  Parks,  general  manager ; 
Mr.  Foley,  assistant  manager;  Mr.  Barnum,  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  were  formerly  Harriman-line  officials,  and  shortly  after  their  affiliation 
with  the  Illinois  Central  the  time-study  cards  were  introduced,  and  in  some 
instances  the  stop  watch  was  used,  and  with  these  innovations  and  other  dis- 
criminations among  the  subordinate  officers,  the  men  became  uneasy  and  com- 
plained that  since  the  arrival  of  the  new  officials  a  speed-up  policy  was  being 
inaugurated ;  especially  were  they  alarmed  because  the  officials  responsible 
eame  from  a  road  that  was  working  the  premium  system  .more  or  less. 
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During  the  convention  held  in  Kansas  City,  1912,  a  message  was  sent  to 
President  Taft,  signed  by  a  committee  of  delegates  representing  the  conven- 
tion, appealing  to  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  strike,  as  the  various  boiler 
explosions  and  other  bad  conditions  of  the  car  equipment  were  dangerous  to 
the  traveling  public.  That  was  about  the  sense  of  the  telegram.  To  that  we 
received  no  reply. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1913  Mr.  Parks,  general  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  met  representatives  of  our  federation  in  the  East  and  a  proposition 
was  made  which  was  laid  before  the  general  officers  of  the  federation  in  Chicago 
on  February  26.  The  proposition  was  given  consideration  and  a  meeting 
was  arranged  with  Mr.  Parks  and  Mr.  Bell,  his  superintendent.  At  this 
conference  Mr.  Parks  absolutely  refused  to  sign  a  federated  agreement. 
Neither  would  he  sign  a  contract  with  any  craft,  but  would  give  us  a  set  of 
rules  that  the  strike  breakers  were  then  working  under,  and  out  of  about  9,000 
strikers  he  would  give  employment  to  300  immediately  and  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  he  would  take  them  back  as  needed,  without  discrimination  as  to 
their  union  affiliations. 

This  proposition,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  was  submitted  to  the  general  chairman 
of  the  various  organizations  on  the  Illinois  Central  in  St.  Louis  on  March  4, 
and  by  that  committee  unanimously  rejected.  They  concluded  that  the  union 
men  would  be  taken  back  in  such  small  numbers  that  they  would  either  be 
forced  to  quit  the  service  or  be  induced  to  leave  the  unions  by  the  time  another 
batch  of  strikers  would  be  taken  back.  What  the  company  wanted  particularly 
was  that  the  strike  be  called  off. 

At  the  Seattle  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1913  we 
wired  President  Wilson  through  President  Gompers  and  requested  that  he  use 
his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  strikers.  We  wTere  encouraged  in  this  effort  on 
account  of  the  Harriman  lines  officials  recognizing  a  federation  of  the  trans- 
portation brotherhoods  on  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  federation  be- 
ing the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  between  the  mechanical  crafts  and 
the  company,  we  thought  that  a  precedent  had  been  established  that  might  pos- 
sibly lead  up  to  a  settlement  of  our  strike.  No  results. 

At  our  next  convention  in  Kansas  City,  April,  1914,  it  was  decided  that  we 
open  up  negotiations  with  the  general  managers'  association  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Transportation  Building  in  Chicago.  This  also  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Later  in  the  year  (I  think  in  August)  an  effort  wras  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  mediate,  and  Mr.  Moffitt  and  Mr.  Smith  met  President 
Markhain,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  in  Chicago  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  also 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  of  the  Harriman  lines,  in  New  York,  without  favorable  results. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  in  his  testimony  stated  that  public  opinion  was  the  only 
logical  way  to  settle  industrial  difficulties,  and  that  publicity  was  necessary.  I 
agree  with  him  in  that  respect,  providing  the  columns  of  the  public  press  would 
be  opon  to  both  contending"  parties  without  the  piirchase  price. 

•  Mr.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  frankly  stated  that  advertis- 
ing rates  were  paid  for.  The  strikers  were  unable  to  do  that.  We  were  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  public  opinion  was  swayed  by  these  purchased  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  public  were  not  permitted  to  read  the  strikers'  side  of 
the  case.  While  I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  I  would  favor  a  Gov- 
ernment commission  to  hear  industrial  disputes  and  with  power  to  lay  before 
the  public,  through  the  press,  without  prejudice,  both  sides  of  the  case.  When 
I  speak  of  Government  power,  I  have  in  mind  the  subsidized  press,  and  it  will 
take  some  authority  to  compel  the  public  press  to  give  the  working  man  a  square 
deal. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  N.  H.  LOOMIS. 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  19,  1915. 
Mr.  BASIL  M.  MANLY, 

Director  of  Investigation,  Room  6Jf3,  Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
DEAR  SIR  :  Just  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  April  12  in  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Harriman  lines  strike  investigation,  the  following  memoranda,  passed  between 
Mr.  Walsh,  chairman,  and  myself: 

"Mr.  WALSH: 

"  Will  an  opportunity  be  given  to  tile  letters  or  written  statements  explaining 
or  contradicting  letters  or  statements  or  data  put  in  evidence  this  morning  by 
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Mr.  Comerford?  If  so,  within  what  time  should,  it  ho  done?  May  not  wish  to 
do  this,  but  would  like  the  opportunity  if,  after  checking  the  testimony  over,  it 
seems  advisable. 

"April  12,  1915.  N.  H.  LOOMIS." 

Upon  this  note  the  chairman  wrote  the  following  indorsement. : 
"  These  are  invited,  but  to  get  into  our  record  should  be  sent  to  Basil  M. 
Manly,  director  of  investigation,  room  643,  Transportation  Building,  Chicago, 
on  or  before  May  10,  1915." 

Tn  view  of  the  above  I  inclose  herewith  original  letters  (2)  from  Mr.  W.  M. 
Jeffers,  superintendent,  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  tiling. 
Will  you  kindly  acknowledge  receipt? 
Very  truly,  yours, 

N.  H.  LOOMIS.  . 

(Copy  to  Mr.  Walsh,  chairman  U.  S.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 
Chicago,  111.,  with  copy  of  inclosures.) 


[PERSONAL.]  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  15,  1!U,~,. 
Mr.  N.  H.  LOOMIS, 

General  Solicitor,  Omaha. 

DEAR  SIB:  From  the  press  dispatches  I  notice  reference  made  to  gunmen 
being  employed  in  policing  railroad  property  in  Wyoming  during  the  shop- 
men's troubles  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

C.  B.  Irwin,  referred  to,  is  stock  solicitor  for  this  company,  and  is  a  man 
prominent  in  affairs  in  Wyoming.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  gunman  and  never  has 
been  ;  in  fact  the  term  "  gunman  "  is  a  misnomer. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  are  as  law-abiding,  perhaps  more  so,  than  those  in 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

With  reference  to  statement  relative  to  Watchman  Horton  at  Laramie.  I 
was  not  connected  with  that  territory  at  the  time  Horton  was  in  the  employ, 
but  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  his  trouble  at  that  point.  This  affair  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  shopmen  —  it  was  entirely  a  personal  matter.  He 
was  arrested,  given  trial,  and  acquitted,  it  being  clearly  a  case  of  self-d.efense. 

With  reference  to  Assistant  Special  Agent  Lewis.  Lewis  was  assistant  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  former  Utah  division,  Rawlins  to  Ogden,  and  had  been  in  that 
position  for  some  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  strike,  and  previous  to 
that  had  been  warden  of  the  State  penitentiary  at  Rawlins.  Lewis  was  a 
thoroughly  competent  officer,  but  inclined  to  be  quick-tempered.  His  trouble 
with  the  brakeman  at  Evanston  was  of  a  personal  nature,  he  having  struck 
this  brakeman  on  account  of  some  flippant  remark  made  by  the  brakeman  as  to 
Lewis's  position.  The  matter  was  investigated  by  me  personally  and  his  resig- 
nation accepted.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central,  having 
been  offered  a  position  with  that  company  before  having  the  trouble  above  re- 
ferred to.  There  was  no  complaint  made  by  the  trainmen's  organization  or 
any  other  organization  relative  to  this  trouble  with  this  brakeman,  the  matter 
being  handled  by  me  personally. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  at  Green  River,  Rawlins,  and 
Laramie  the  policing  of  our  property  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  city 
authorities  and  there  was  absolutely  no  friction  at  these  three  terminals.  What 
friction  there  was  at  Evanston  and  Cheyenne  was  caused  by  an  organization 
of  shopmen,  who  left  our  service,  known  as  the  "  flying  squadron."  It  was  the 
business  of  this  aggregation  to  slip  into  our  works  and  assault  workmen.  Even 
under  these  provocations  there  was  little  violence,  certainly  none  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  railroad  company. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  M.  JEFFERS, 


[PERSONAL.]  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  April  7.5,  JiU.l. 
Mr.  N.  H.  LOOMIS, 

General  Solicitor,  Omaha. 

L>EAR  SIR:  Following  excerpt  taken  from  testimony  given  before  Industrial 
Commission  at  the  recent  Chicago  hearing: 
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Another  case  of  blacklisting  came  from  the  Harriman  lines : 

"  While  standing  at  the  depot  one  day  watching  the  passengers  and  trains, 
Superintendent  Jeffers,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  came  up  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
doing.  I  said,  -*  Nothing.'  He  then  said,  '  You  better  take  what  you  can  get,  for 
if  you  go  on  any  other  road  I  will  get  you,'  and  then  walked  off." 

I  might  suggest  that  the  answers  disclosed  the  fact  that  this  particular  super- 
intendent, Jeffers,.  seemed  to  have  taken  that  position  rather  continuously, 
even  to  the  extent  of  going  to  business  men  and  suggesting  that  the  men  who 
withdrew  their  services  should  not  be  given  credit,  and  in  that  way  compelled 
them  to  leave  town. 

With  reference  to  first  paragraph,  this  statement  is  absolutely  not  a  fact.  I 
never  at  any  time  made  the  statement  that  men  would  be  followed  to  other  lines. 

With  reference  to  second  paragraph,  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  credit 
of  the  men  who  had  left  our  service,  and  if  their  credit  was  injured  by  me  or 
subordinate  officials  on  Wyoming  division  it  was  only  through  the  statement, 
repeatedly  made,  that  the  shops  were  being  operated  successfully  and  fully 
manned.  There  was  no  friction  whatever  between  myself  and  employees  who 
left  our  service  at  Cheyenne  or  at  any  other  terminal. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  M.  JEFFERS,  Superintendent. 


EXHIBITS. 

MARKHAM  EXHIBIT  NO.  L 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  Co. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

CHICAGO,  May  12,  1015. 
Mr.  LEWIS  K.  BROWN, 

Secretary  U.  #.  Conun-ixsion  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Cliicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  8th  ultimo,  calling  on  me  for  certain 
information  supplemental  to  my  oral  testimony  given  before  the  commission  on 
April  7,  I  beg  to  reply  specifically  to  each  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  your 
letter,  as  follows : 

First.  I  am  just  a  little  doubtful  as  to  which  particular  letter  the  commission 
is  interested  in.  I  have  searched  my  files  carefully  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, the  letter  to  which  reference  is  made  is  one  addressed  to  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager  Foley,  dated  August  9,  1911.  I  attach  as  "  P^xhibit  A"  to  this 
communication  a  copy  of  this  letter.  If  I  should  be  mistaken  as  to  the  particu- 
lar letter  desired,  I  think  the  full  information  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained 
by  reading  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  F.  McCreery,  president  of  the  so-called  fed- 
eration, who  undertook  to  set  out  in  the  record  all  the  correspondence  between 
this  organization  and  the  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Second.  I  have  already  stated  in  the  record  that  my  files  show  no  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  and  myself  in  regard  to  the  general  policy 
of  dealing  with  labor  organizations.  My  statement  in  this  respect  was  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  when  he  was  on  the  witness  stand. 

Third.  In  reply  to  this  question,  I  beg  to  advise  that  Mr.  It.  W.  Bell,  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  under  date  of  April  22,  1915,  filed  with  you 
as  "  Exhibits  1  and  2  "  to  his  testimony  two  statements  showing  the  wages  of 
the  shopmen  and  also  the  wages  of  clerks  in  the  mechanical  departments.  I 
presume  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  duplicate  these  exhibits. 

Fourth.  In  reply  to  the  question  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  firearms  fur- 
nished by  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  I  beg  to  advise  that  a  small 
quantity  of  firearms  was  furnished  by  the  company  for  use  at  New  Orleans. 
Twenty  shotguns  were  distributed  to  deputy  marshals  and  deputy  sheriffs  sta- 
tioned at  outlying  and  isolated  points  in  the  New  Orleans  territory,  where  po- 
lice protection  was  practically  impossible.  In  addition  to  this,  25  shotguns 
and  3  revolvers,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,  were  purchased  for  use  in  East  St. 
Louis  and  Mounds,  111.  These  guns  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  regu- 
larly commissioned  by  State  and  Federal  authorities,  and  were  used  only  at 
places  remote  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  towns  and  where  police  protec- 
tion could  not  be  furnished. 

Fifth.  I  append  herewith  as  "  Exhibit  B "  to  this  communication  a  state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  men  employed  as  guards  on  the  various  divisions 
during  the  period  from  October,  1911,  to  March,  1912.  I  also  append  as  "Ex- 
hibit 0  "  a  statement  showing  approximately  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  these  extra  watchmen.  I  trust  I  will  be  excused  from  a  literal  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  commission,  since,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  commission  to  make  any  correct  deductions  from  the  pay  rolls, 
even  if  they  were  furnished.  The  pay  rolls  are  located  at  the  various  division 
headquarters  and  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  in  indicating  how  many  men 
were  employed  or  what  amoiint  was  paid.  The  information  which  I  furnished 
is  obtained  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  chief  special  agent  and  is  ap- 
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proximately  correct.  These  men  were  in  some  cases  carried  on  the  superin- 
tendent's pay  roll ;  in  others  on  the  shop  pay  roll ;  in  others  on  the  station 
roll — whichever  might  prove  the  most  convenient  way  to  handle.  The  original 
data,  from  which  the  rolls  were  made  up,  has  been  misplaced,  scattered,  and 
lost,  and  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  locate  this  information.  Such 
pay  rolls  as  might  be  submitted  would  not  show  the  number  of  men  working 
each  day.  My  opinion  is  that  the  exhibits  which  are  filed  will  give  the  infor- 
mation desired  and  answer  every  requirement  of  the  commission. 

Sixth.  I  have  already  read  into  the  record  as  a  part  of  my  oral  testimony 
the  names  of  all  the  agencies  to  which  application  was  made  to  secure  men  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  left  the  service  of  the  company  on  strike.  I  take 
it  that  this  information  need  not  be  duplicated. 

Seventh.  I  herewith  append,  as  "Exhibit  D"  to  this  communication,  a  state- 
ment showing  the  salaries  of  various  classes  of  clerks,  extending  over  a  period 
of  20  years,  as  requested  by  the  commission. 

Eighth.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  sixty-five 
cents. 

Ninth.  I  am  compelled  to  delay  the  furnishing  of  the  information  called  for 
this  inquiry,  since  it  will  require  several  weeks  to  compile  this  statement.     I 
will  answer  this  question  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  information. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  H.  MARKHAM,  President. 

"  EXHIBIT  A." 

CHICAGO,  August  9,  1911. 
Mr.  T.  .T.  FOLEY, 

Assistant  General  Manager  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  grand  lodge  officers,  representing  the  machinists,  boilermakers 
and  helpers,  blacksmiths  and  helpers,  carmen,  painters,  steamfitters,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  railway  clerks,  and  federal  labor  union  who  are  employed  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  which  road  you  are  in  charge  of  as  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  asked  you  for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  date 
for  the  men  we  represent  and  who  are  employed  on  the  said  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  of  which  you  are  legal  representative,  have  refused  said  grand  lodge 
officers  a  conference  by  referring  us  to  circular  that  you  caused  to  be  sent  out 
to  all  your  employees  that  are  a  part  of  the  present  controversy.  The  circular 
attached  to  your  letter  of  even  date  in  no  way  answers  our  letter. 

We  beg  to  advise  that  after  giving  this  matter  due  consideration  we  have 
decided  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  matter  in  which  all  are  equally  interested  we 
must  insist  that  you  meet  the  international  officers  in  a  body  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  a  meeting  for  the  representatives  or  the  federation  of  the  railway 
employees  with  proper  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

A  refusal  on  your  part  to  meet  this  committee  as  a  whole  will  be  considered 
sufficient  cause  for  the  international  officers  to  take  such  action  as  we  deem 
advisable. 

Any  reply  you  may  desire  to  make  to  this  will  reach  us  at  the  new  Southern 
Hotel  until  2  o'clock  p.  in.  Thursday,  August  10. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

J.   D.  BUCKALOW, 

Machinists. 
Louis  WEYAND, 

Boiler  Makers. 
WM.  F.  KRAMER, 

Blacksmiths* 
FRANK  PAQUINE, 

Carmen. 
CLARENCE  E.  SWICK, 

Painters. 
J.  D.  KIN  BELLA, 

Steam  Fitters. 
O.  E.  HAARD, 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 
JNO.  J.  CARRIGAN, 

Railway  Clerks. 
J.  R.  ALPINE, 

Federal  Labor  Union. 
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"  EXHIBIT  B." 

/•:,.'•/  r-'.i   vatchmcn  employed,  including  marshals  and   deputy  sheriffs,  account 

labor  troubles. 


Division. 

Oct., 
1911. 

Nov., 
1911. 

Dec.  31. 

1911. 

Jan.  22. 
1912. 

Feb., 
1912. 

Mar.  1, 
1912. 

Chicago  Terminal     

71 

67 

40 

36 

22 

14 

20 

15 

3 

3 

2 

0 

St  Louis  

150 

126 

86 

65 

30 

5 

Springfield                    .         ... 

50 

43 

39 

24 

3 

o 

Indiana 

50 

30 

20 

16 

5 

0 

Wisconsin       

45 

40 

33 

19 

11 

o 

Minnesota 

40 

28 

25 

25 

15 

o 

Iowa    

30 

18 

16 

16 

5 

3 

Kentucky                     

125 

66 

15 

15 

9 

o 

Tennessee  

60 

44 

34 

17 

10 

o 

Mississippi 

40 

40 

31 

31 

7 

o 

}_„ 

/           25 

23 

23 

o 

New  Orleans  Terminal  

330 

260 

150 

130 

55 

10 

Memphis  Terminal  and  Division  

190 
20 

175 
13 

150 

4 

95 
4 

82 
4 

10 

o 

New  Orleans  

30 

23 

19 

9 

6 

8 

Total 

1  251 

977 

688 

627 

292 

42 

"  EXHIBIT  C." 
Extra  watchmen  during  strike. 


Mcnth. 

Total 
number 
guards. 

Rate. 

TotaL 

October  1911 

1  251 

$3  per  day 

$116  343 

November  1911 

977 

do 

87  930 

December  1911 

688 

..  do... 

63,984 

527 

do               

49  Oil 

292 

$60  per  month 

March  1912 

42 

2,520 

Total  

344,  226 

EXHIBIT  "  D." 

Statement  showing  rates  paid  clerical  positions  at  points  as  listed  below  for  the 
month  of  March,  1395,  1900,  1905,  1910,  and  1913. 

CHICAGO  STATION. 


1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber oi 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber oi 
men. 

Month- 

iy 

wages 
per 
man. 

Rate  clerks 

1 
1 
1 

$75.00 

66.66 
60.00 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
10 
11 
8 

$80.00 
75.00 
70.00 
66.66 
65.00 
55.00 
50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
60.00 
50.00 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
19 
12 

$90.00 
80.00 
75.00 
70.00 
65.00 
55.00 
71.24 
89.58 

2 
2 
6 

$95.00 
85.00 
80.00 

1 

3 
2 
1 
2 
114 

$100.00 
90.00 
85.  00 
80.00 
75.00 
79.79 

Fright    bill    (not    waybill) 

"  ii 

"  "so.'oo" 

U2 

79.70 



Waybill  clerks  

10 

60.00 

3 
4 
112 

60.00 
65.  00 
96.40 

1 
2 
1 

115 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
8 
6 
1 
36 
6 
1 

65.00 
70.00 
75.00 
115.51 
125.00 
90.00 
83.33 
80.00 
75.00 
65.00 
60.00 
57.50 
55.00 
50.00 
25.00 

12 
U8 

111.98 
116.12 

Yarl  clerks 

1  

(    i 

5 
9 
2 

60.00 
55.00 
.50.00 
45.00 

i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

2 
19 

83.33 
80.00 
75.00 
65.00 
60.00 
55.00 
50.00 

3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
3 
41 
1 
1 

83.33 
80.00 
70.00 
65.00 
60.00 
55.00 
50.00 
45.00 
40.00 
25.00 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 
6 
4 

125.  00 
112.  CO 
100.00 
90.00 
8f>.  00 
82.  50 
80.00 
77.  50 
75.00 
72.  f.O 
70.00 
67.  i-0 

16 
4 
6 
7 

65.00 
62.  50 
60.00 
57.50 

i  Paid  on  piecework  basis. 


Statement  showi 
o 
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ng  rates  paid  clerical  positions  at  points  as  listed  below  for  the  month 
f  March,  1895,  1900,  1905,  1910,  and  1915—  Continued. 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATION. 


] 

895 

1 

900 

1 

905 

] 

910 

1 

915 

Num- 
her  of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 
wages 
per 
man. 

Num- 
ber of 
men. 

Month- 
ly 

wag«3 
per 
man. 

Rate  clerks  

I  ! 

$125.  00 
95.00 

1 
1 

1125.00 
95.00 

1 
1 

$125,00 
95.00 

1 
1 

$125.  00 
97.50 

1 

1 

$125.00 
97.  -30 

2 

90.00 

2 

90.00 

3 

50.00 

5 

50.00 

5 

55.00 

i  1 

80  32 

Freight    bill    (not     waybill) 
clerks 

1  
>  

11 

74.87 

Waybill  clerks 

t"T 

75  00 

6 

75  00 

g 

75.00 

6 

85  00 

i  1 
6 

79.96 
85  00 

Yard  clerks  

(     2 

50.00 

2 

1 

50.00 
30.00 

1 

6 

60.00 
50.00 

1 

4 

70.00 
62.50 

5 
5 

70.00 
65.00 

I  j 

4 

57.50 

6 

57.50 

TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT. 


i1 

$125.  00 

1 

S12S.OO 

2 

$125.  00 

1 

$150.00 

1 

$150.00 

I 

90.00 

2 

100.00 

3 

100.00 

2 

125.00 

1 

140.00 

3 

75.00 

1 

moo; 

1 

85.00 

2 

115.00 

4 

125.00 

1 

65.00 

1 

80.00 

2 

80.00 

1 

110.00 

2 

115.00 

2 

75.00 

1 

75.00 

6 

100  00 

2 

110.00 

Tariff  and  rate  clerks                 ' 

1 

60  00 

1 

70  00 

1 

95  00 

5 

100  00 

1 

60.00  i 

1 

85.00 

1 

95.00 

3 

80  00 

3 

90.09 

2 

65  00 

I 

85  00 

3 

80.00 

1 

65  00 

• 

ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT. 


$100.00 
80.00 
75.00 
70.00 
65.00 

1 
1 
2 
2 

$100.00 
80.00 
75.00 
65.00 

1 
6 
2 
6 

$100.00 
75.00 
70.00 
65,00 

1 
1 
1 
6 
12 

$110,  00 
90.00 
85.00 
SO.  00 
75.00 

1 
2 

2 

$135.00 
100.00 
92.50 
85.00 
82.50 

Revising  clerks 

3 

70.00 

5 

80.00 

1 

65  00 

5 

77  50 

5 

75.00 

72  50 

67.50 

t 

65.00 

Voucher  clerks     

1 
1 

1 
1 

se.oo 

75.00 
60.00 
55.00 

1 

1 

2 

90.00 
80.00 
55.00 

1 

1 
1 
2 

85.00 
75.00 
70.00 
65.00 

1 
2 
1 
1 

95.00 
80.00 
75.00 
70.00 

125.00 
100.00 
90.00 
80.00 

1 

50  00 

1 

55  00 

75.00 

1 

45.00 

1 

40.00 

70.00 

1 

40.00 

1 

45.00 

65.  00 

Pay-roll  -clerks           .... 

1 

1 
1 

70.00 
60.00 
55  00 

1 
1 
2 

85.00 
70.00 
45,00 

1 
1 
1 

85.00 
70.00 
60.00 

1 
2 
I 

90.00 
75.00 
55.00 

125.00 
85.00 
77,50 

45.00 

1 

45.00 

75.00 

47.50 

1 

1 

70.00 
55.00 

1 
2 
1 

80.00 
65.00 
50.00 

1 
2 
1 

90-00 
70.00 
65.00 

100.00 
85.00 
75.00 

125.00 
92.50 
82.50 

1 

50.00  '• 

60  00 

87.50 

Bill  olt-rks  

1 

45.00 

55.00 

65.00 

50,00 

77.50 
80  00 

62  50 

60,00 

50.00 

i  Paid  ou  piecework  basis. 

OFFICE  OF  TIIK  AUDITOR  OF  DISBURSEMENTS, 

Chicago,  April  30,  1915. 
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MARKHAM  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILBOAD  COMPANY, 

Law  Department,  April  13,  1015. 
Mr.  GEO.  P.  WEST, 

Assistant  to  Director  of  Public  Hcartoiffs, 

United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

tihennan  Ilouse,  Chicago. 

DEAB  MR.  WEST  :  In  accordance  with  my  promise  made  to  you  yesterday  after- 
noon, I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  copy  of  a  statement  signed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Foley, 
assistant  general  manager  of  this  railroad,  covering  his  negotiations  with  the 
detective  agencies.  I  also  hand  you  copy  of  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Foley  by 
the  Frank  E.  Hannan  Co.,  which  is  typical,  and  which  led  to  the  negotiations 
described  by  Mr.  Foley  in  his  memorandum. 

This  is  for  the  information  of  the  commission,  and  is  in  substantial  compli- 
ance with  their  request. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

II.  Y.  FLETCHER.  Cicnerai  Attorney. 

About  September  28  or  29,  1911,  I  sent  for  representatives  of  the  Frank  E. 
Hannan  Co.,  employment  agents;  the  Waddell-Mahon  Corporation,  employment 
agents ;  and  the  Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agency,  seeing  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately, and  stating  to  them  that  the  employees  in  the  mechanical  department 
were  liable  to  quit  work  on  short  notice,  and  asking  each  of  them  if  they  were 
in  position  to  open  employment  offices  in  the  principal  cities  to  secure  mechanics, 
and  if  so,  on  what  terms. 

The  Hannan  Co.  made  a  written  proposal  that  they  would  act  as  our  agents 
to  furnish  competent  mechanics  to  take  the  strikers'  places  on  a  commission 
basis  of  $5  per  man  and  cost  of  transportation  from  point  where  secured  to 
destination,  including  subsistence.  In  addition,  they  were  to  be  paid  $5  per 
day  salary  for  the  men  employing  and  escorting  such  mechanics.  We  were  also 
to. pay  the  expense  of  rent,  advertising,  telephones,  etc.  They  stated  they  were 
prepared  to  begin  at  once  examining  and  employing  such  men  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Bethlehem,  Buffalo,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Almost  similar  propositions  were  submitted  by  the  Waddell-Mahon  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agency. 

I  asked  these  representatives  to  call  again  on  the  morning  of  September  30, 
which  they  did,  and  at  that  time  I  accepted  their  propositions  to  furnish  com- 
petent mechanics,  and  gave  directions  as  to  where  they  were  to  be  sent,  with 
the  understanding  that  these  men  must  undergo  an  examination,  be  thoroughly 
competent,  and  in  event  they  sent  to  our  property  any  incompetent  men  such 
men  would  not  be  accepted  and  no  commission  would  be  paid  them. 

After  each  man  had  been  examined,  he  was  to  be  furnished  an  identification 
card  bearing  his  written  signature,  and  the  same  signature  was  to  appear  on  an 
application  for  employment  form.  This  was  done  to  prevent  imposters. 

There  was  a  thorough  understanding  that  all  men  employed  at  this  time  were 
to  receive  exactly  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the  men  who  had  left  the  service  on 
September  80,  1911. 

I  also  had  an  understanding  with  them  that  this  arrangement  could  be  termi- 
nated at  any  time. 

In  October,  1911,  I  arranged  for  our  officers  in  the  mechanical  department  to 
open  employment  rooms  in  various  cities,  and  to  send  our  own  foremen  and 
others  there  to  examine  them  ,and  at  the  expiration  of  about  10  days  we  can- 
celed the  arrangement  with  Waddell-Mahon  and  the  Hannan  Co.,  but  then  we 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agency  to 
open  an  employment  agency  in  Chicago  and  in  some  other  cities.  They  were  to 
place  one  or  two  men  in  each  of  such  offices,  as  necessity  demanded,  and  these 
men  were  to  be  paid  $6  per  day,  plus  room  rent,  and  at  these  offices  our  com- 
pany would  furnish  an  officer  or  representative  to  examine  all  men  employed, 
and  those  passing  the  examination  would  be  forwarded  to  where  they  were 
wanted.  In  this  arrangement  there  was  no  per  capita  paid  the  Pinkerton 
Agency. 

In  all  cases  men  employed  were  Interviewed  and  advised  that  they  were 
taking  the  place  of  strikers.  They  were  required  to  fill  out  formal  application 
blanks. 

T.  J.  FOLEY, 
General  Manager  I.  C.  R.  R. 
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[The  Frank  E.   nannan  Co.,  special  agents,  Powell  Building,   105-109   Hudson   Street.! 

CHICAGO,  September  28,  1911. 
Mr.  T.  ,T.  FOLEY, 

Assistant  General  Manager,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  propose,  as  your  agents,  to  furnish  competent  mechanics  to 
take  strikers'  places  on  the  open-shop  basis  in  numbers  as  you  desire  on  a 
commission  basis  of  $5  per  man  and  the  cost  of  procuring  and  delivering  him, 
said  cost  to  be  made  up  of  transportation  from  point  where  we  secure  men  to 
destination  and  subsistence.  Also  salary  of  men  hiring  and  escorting  at  $5  per 
day  transportation  and  subsistence ;  rent  of  premises  where  men  apply,  adver- 
tising, telephone,  telegrams,  car  fare,  etc. 

We  also  propose  to  furnish  any  number  of  guards  for  the  protection  of  men 
und  property  at  $5  per  day  and  expenses. 

Relative  conversation  of  yesterday,  will  say  we  have  sent  two  men  to  each 
of  the  following  places  to  list  machinists,  boiler  makers,  and  blacksmiths :  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Bethlehem,  Buffalo,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Their  instructions  are  to  be  prepared  to  ship  or  discontinue  hiring  on  tele- 
graphic  instructions.     If   we   do   not   make   shipments,    our    charge   for    this 
service  will  be  $50  per  day  and  expenses  of  men  hiring,  examining,  etc.,  stated 
in  the  foregoing.     If  we  ship,  we  eliminate  the  $50  per  day. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

ANK  E.  HAST  NAN. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL,  RAILROAD  Co., 

LAW  DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO,  April  22,  1915. 
OKO.  P.  WEST,  Esq., 

17*  #.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,   Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  before  me  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant  in  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Foley.  I  note  that  the  commission  requests  that  Mr.  Foley 
shall  submit  all  correspondence  and  contracts  or  agreements  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  employment  agencies  and  detective  agencies.  I  have  taken  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Foley,  and  he  has  gone  through  his  files  in  the  hope 
that  something  can  be  found  along  the  line  suggested,  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  commission.  Formerly  he  submitted  copy  of  a  proposition  made  by  one 
detective  agency,  together  writh  a  memorandum  showing  how  the  matter  was 
handled. 

Mr.  Foley 's  further  search  discloses  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Waddell  & 
Hahon  Corporation,  copy  of  which  is  handed  you  herewith.  I  also  submit  a 
memorandum  made  at  the  time,  showing  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Foley  to  Mr. 
Hannan,  of  the  detective  agency,  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  men.  I  am 
also  handing  you  a  circular  letter,  issued  by  Mr.  Foley  at  the  time  when  he  was 
assistant  general  manager,  to  all  the  superintendents,  showing  how  men  fur- 
nished by  these  agencies  should  be  disposed  of  upon  their  arrival  at  destination. 
This  last  communication  is  not  precisely  covered  by  your  request,  but  we 
thought  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  commission. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  submit  any  further  documentary  evidence  bearing 
on  this  question.  You  appreciate,  of  course,  that  most  of  these  matters  were 
handled  verbally  between  Mr.  Foley  and  the  representatives  of  the  labor 
agencies.  The  necessity  for  supplying  men  arose  unexpectedly,  and  there  was 
furuther  need  for  immediate  action.  The  agencies  made  proposals,  two  of 
which  have  now  been  submitted  to  the  commission,  and  thereafter  their  repre- 
sentatives called  on  Mr.  Foley,  and  the  matter  w?as  concluded  by  conference. 
The  contracts  were  only  such  as  are  evidenced  by  the  proposal  of  the  company 
and  the  verbal  arcquiescense  therein  on  the  part  of  the  assistant  general 
manager. 

I  trust  the  matter  which  is  herewith  submitted  will  answer  all  requirements. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  V.  FLETCHER,  Attorney  General. 
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[Waddell  &  Mahon  Corporation,  218  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Til.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  September  29,  1911. 
Mr.  T.   J.   FOLEY, 

Vice  Prcs.  &  Gen.  Myr.  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago,  III. 
DEAR   SIR:  We,   the  undersigned,   Waddell   &  Mahon   Corporation,   of  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  beg  to  submit  the  following  proposition  relative  to  furnishing 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  with  mechanics  to  take  the  "strikers"  places,  in 
the  event  of  a  strike  of  shopmen  on  the  above-mentioned  railroad  system, 

EMPLOYEES. 

We  propose  to  furnish  competent  machinists  and  helpers,  handy  men,  boiler 
makers  and  helpers,  blacksmiths  and  helpers,  coppersmiths,  tinsmiths,  car 
repair  men,  car  inspectors,  locomotive  air-brake  repair  men  delivered  on  the 
territory  to  take  the  "  strikers'  "  places  on  the  open-shop  basis,  they  to  receive 
the  same  rate  of  wages  as  paid  and  in  force  at  the  time  the  strike  was  inaugu- 
rated. All  mechanics  to  pass  examination  given  them  by  your  superintendent 
of  motive  power  or  whoever  you  elect,  in  numbers  as  you  desire,  for  the  sum 
of  $5  per  man  and  the  cost  of  procuring  and  delivering  him,  as  hereafter  speci- 
fied ;  no  commission  to  be  charged  for  men  failing  to  pass  examination  at  shops 
at  destination,  each  man  to  be  furnished  with  duplicate  numbered  identification 
card  bearing  his  written  signature  (the  same  appearing  on  form  of  "Applica- 
tion for  employment"),  such  precautions  we  deem  necessary  to  prevent  emis- 
saries securing  emDloyment  cards  by  proxy. 

FIELD  MEN  SECURING  MECHANICS. 

We  propose  to  furnish  competent  mechanics  of  the  various  classes  needed, 

as  field  men,  the  number  not  to  exceed ,  whom  we  will  send  to  cities  and 

localities  where  the  mechanics  desired  are  available  and  where  the  scale  of 
wages  offered  will  be  an  inducement;  field  men  to  establish  headquarters  in 
hotels  or  such  quarters  as  are  obtainable,  and  there*  receive  and  examine  as  to 
qualifications  all  applicants  who  have  been  secured  either  by  advertising  or 
personal  interview  at  resorts,  boarding  houses,  or  places  of  employment;  for 
services  of  field  men  a  charge  of  $5  per  man  per  diem  and  transportation,  hotel 
expense,  subsistence,  advertising,  and  incidentals  not  to  exceed  $3  per  diem. 

GUARDS    AT    8HOPS    AND    ESCORTS. 

We  further  propose  to  furnish  men  for  guard  duty  who  have  nerve  and  who 
have  had  either  military,  naval,  or  police  experience,  in  perfect  physical 
health,  who  can  and  will  protect  the  men  and  property  intrusted  to  their  care, 
thorough  military  discipline  to  prevail.  On  escort  duty  guards  will  protect  men 
intrusted  to  their  care,  paying  special  attention  to  intimidation,  interference, 
or  missionary  work  of  emissaries  while  in  transit.  On  escort  duty  where 
journey  extends  over  24  hours  we  provide  four  guards  to  each  coach  Joad  of 
30  or  40  men,  which  number  allows  one  man  always  on  duty  at  each  end  of 
the  coach  and  arranges  a  relief  and  protects  possible  loss  of  men  en  route. 
For  guard  service  we  charge  $5  per  man  per  diem,  transportation,  and  sub- 
sistence. 

COMMISSARY    AND    SUBSISTENCE    EN    ROUTE. 

WTe  further  propose  to  equip,  as  your  agents,  suitable  quarters  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  purchase  at  lowest  market  price  ob- 
tainable, for  your  account,  all  supplies  for  the  housing  and  feeding  of  the 
employees  at  the  shops  of  the  company,  with  such  equipment  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  care  of  same,  and  to  employ  skilled  cooks, 
waiters,  and  porters  for  the  proper  operation  and  serving  of  food  and  keeping 
such  quarters  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Our  remuneration  for  the  management 
of  this  depatment  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  centum  of  all  disbursements  made 
in  this  department,  and  a  chief  steward  at  $10  per  diem,  transportation,  and 
subsistence.  Meals  for  men  en  route.  We  arrange  with  the  dining-car  depart- 
ment of  the  company  whose  lines  we  travel  over  to  furnish  meals  after  regular 
service  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  meal,  and  if  party  is  of  sufficient  number, 
we  stock  a  baggage  car  with  sandwiches,  fruit,  and  pie,  procuring  coffee  at 
meal  stations  along  the  route  or  from  dining  car,  the  cost  of  same  being  in- 
cluded in  bill  for  transportation  and  seldom  exceeds  25  cents  per  meal.  If 
number  of  men  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it.  we  furnish  one  commissary  man 
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per  car  to  take  charge  of  and  dispense  the  food  and  coffee  at  regular  hours. 
For  services  of  commissary  men  en  route  we  charge  the  sum  of  $5  per  man 
per  diem,  transportation,  and  subsistence. 

This  agreement  can  be  terminated  four  days  after  notice  has  been  served 
upon  us  by  anyone  having  the  authority  to  act  for  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Co. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

WADDKLL  &  MAHON   CORPORATION. 

(Copy.) 

SEPTEMBER  30, 1911. 

Said  to  Mr.  Hanuan  at  1.50  p.  m.,  September  30,  ship  up  to  500  men  to  New 
Orleans,  this  to  include  50  escorts.  His  agency  to  furnish  tickets  on  advice  of 
Illinois  Central  ticket  office  of  routing.  Rigid  examination  must  be  made  of  all 
men  before  being  shipped,  as  we  will  not  pay  for  men  rejected  at  New  Orleans, 
aud  also  in  order  to  avoid  paying  transportation. 


(Copy.) 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  October  3,  1911. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Clift,  general  superintendent ;  Mr.  R.  W.  Baxter,  general  superintend- 
ent ;  Mr.  S.  S.  Morris,  general  superintendent ;  Mr.  H.  Battisfore,  superin* 
tendent;  Mr.  G.  W.  Berry,  superintendent;  Mr.  J.  F.  Porterfield,  superin- 
tendent; Mr.  W.  S.  Williams,  superintendent;  Mr.  L.  E.  McCabe,  superin- 
tendent ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Dignan,  superintendent ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Sullivan,  superintend- 
ent ;  Mr.  L.  A.  Downs,  superintendent ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Egan,  superintendent ;  Mr. 
J.  J.  Gaven,  superintendent;  Mr.  J.  M.  Egan,  superintendent;  Mr.  T.  E. 
Hill,  superintendent;  Mr.  T.  L.  Dubbs,  superintendent;  Mr.  J.  W.  Meehan, 
superintendent;  Mr.  J.  W.  Dodge,  superintendent. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Please  refer  to  my  message  of  the  1st  inst.,  concerning  the  keep- 
ing of  complete  records  of  all  men  received  from  the  several  agencies  and 
accepted  for  service, 

eW  are  securing  men  from  three  different  agencies,  viz.,  Frank  E.  Hanuan  & 
Co.,  Waddell  &  Mahon,  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,  and  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  for  each  man  delivered  and  accepted ;  therefore  it  is  very  im» 
portant  that  proper  records  be  kept  of  all  men  furnished  so  as  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion in  payment,  and  so  forth. 

Each  shipment  of  men  is  accompanied  by  one  or  more  guards  sent  by  the 
agency.  When  the  men  are  delivered  the  superintendent  or  master  mechanic 
should  give  the  guard  a  receipt  for  the  men,  keeping  a  copy  of  same  for  his 
record. 

Superintendents  will  please  send  me  a  statement  each  night,  made  up  from 
their  records,  showing  the  number  of  men  received  and  accepted  during  past 
twenty-four  hours  and  from  what  agency. 

Please  see  that  this  matter  is  given  very  careful  attention. 
Yours,  truly, 


Assistant  General  Manager. 


MARKHAM  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

R.  II.  APPLICATION  BLANK. 

—II.  R. 
Position  applied  for , 

Name    . 

Address    

Last  employed 

How    long 

Cause  for  leaving 

When  did  you  leave 

What  roads  engaged  on 

Cause  for  leaving 
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I  hereby  make  application  for  employment  as  a  freight  clerk  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  agree  that  if  given  such  employment  I  will  accept  the 
same  upon  the  following  terms: 

I  am  to  go  to  any  point  designated  by  the  company. 

I  am  to  take  the  place  of  any  former  employee  of  the  company  who  is  on 
strike  or  has  ceased  to  work  for  any  reason. 

I  am  to  be  governed  in  all  respects  by  the  company's  rules. 

I  am  to  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  now  paid  for  the  position  to  which  I 
may  be  assigned. 

As  a  condition  to  receiving  any  wages  I  agree  to  continue  at  least  30  days  in 
such  employment  unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  company,  and  no  wages  are  to 
be  payable  to  me  if  I  voluntarily  leave  my  employment  within  that  period.  The 
company  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  that  it  may  so  desire  to  end  my  em- 
ployment by  giving  me  notice  to  that  effect  So  soon  as  such. notice  is  given, 
my  employment  any  pay  shall  immediately  cease.  If  my  employment  shall  be 
ended  by  the  company  for  any  reason  other  than  my  failure  to  perform  my  work 
to  its  satisfaction,  I  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  pay  up  to  the  time  of  my 
discharge. 

(Applicant's  signature.) — . 

Applicant  employed  upon  terms  above  set  forth. 


Employment  Ay  cut. 


Witness. 
Date ,  1911. 


WHARTON  EXHIBIT. 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  DEPARTMENT, 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  15,  1915. 
Mr.  LEWIS  K.  BROWN, 

Secretary  Commission  of  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Inclosed  you  will  find  statement  containing  information  requested 
by  the  commission.  When  asked,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  number  of  men  in  each  craft  on  each  road  could  be  given,  but  I  find  this, 
can  not  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  even  the  term  "  approxi- 
mate." The  railroads  can  furnish  the  correct  average  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, under  normal  conditions,  in  each  craft  on  their  respective  roads.  This 
information  is  a  matter  of  record,  by  pay-roll  periods,  and  as  easily  obtainable. 
Mileage,  density  of  population,  and  business  handled  very  greatly  determines 
the  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  required.  This,  in  turn,  largely  controls 
the  number  of  men  employed,  and,  without  going  into  the  matter  very  thor- 
oughly, I  could  not  make  even  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  employed. 
Information  of  this  character  can  be  obtained  from  the  employer,  who  has  a 
clerical  force  in  charge  of  the  pay  rolls,  which,  in  turn,  shows  the  rates  of  pay, 
hourly,  monthly,  or  by  the  piece  or  bonus,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  every 
employee. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

A.  O.  WHARTON, 
President  Railway  Employees  Dcpt.,  A.  F.  of  L. 


EXPLANATORY. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  15,  1915. 

Machinists,  indicates  International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Boiler  makers,  indicates  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron 
Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America. 

Blacksmiths,  indicates  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers. 

Carmen,  indicates  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of  America,  and,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  includes  carpenters,  pattern  makers,  painters,  upholsterers, 
and  other  car-department  employees. 

Sheet-metal  workers,  indicates  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Alliance,  and,  unless  otherwise  specified,  includes  tinners,  coppersmiths, 
and  steam  fitters. 
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Electricians,  indicates  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

All  of  these  organizations  include  their  respective  apprentices  and  helpers 
and  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  mechanical  section  of  the  department. 

You  will  note  that  steam  fitters,  painters,  molders,  upholsterers,  carpenters, 
and  carmen  of  both  organizations  are  mentioned  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford.  This  statement  means  the  Brotherhood  and  now  defunct  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Car  Workers,  and  all  were  recognized  by  this  company. 

We  have  since  reorganized  this  system,  and  the  only  members  belonging  to 
the  six  organizations  affiliated  to  the  department  are  recognized  by  this  System 
Federation. 

Whenever  the  words  "  Painter,"  "  Steam  Fitter,"  "  Molder,"  "  Carpenter,"  or 
*'  Pattern  Maker  "  appear  it  indicates  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators, and  Paper  Hangers ;  United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters ; 
Holders'  Union  of  North  America ;  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners ;  or  Pattern  Makers'  League  of  North  America  have  been  recognized. 

When  new  agreements  are  negotiated,  it  will  be  our  policy  to  ask  for  the 
recognition  of  only  those  organizations  affiliated  to  the  department. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  at  one  time  recognized  11  organizations,  including 
molders,  steam  fitters,  painters,  hostler  helpers,  and  a  federal  labor  union. 

We  have  been  directing  our  efforts  toward  standardizing  the  System  Federa- 
tions, as  a  result  of  this,  we  have  the  six  recognized  organizations  in  some  of 
the  System  Federations  that  show  but  four  organizations  in  their  present  agree- 
ments; such  as  the  Wabash  and  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  others,  such  as 
the  New  Haven  and  Chicago  &  Alton,  have  eliminated  organizations  not 
recognized  by  the  department. 

I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  official  correspondence  with  respect  to  a  con- 
ference held  July,  1914,  with  the  managers  of  practically  all  the  main  south- 
eastern lines.1  This  we  should  have  introduced  during  the  hearings.  Anyway, 
I  believe  the  commission  should  know  of  the  progress  made.  But  for  the 
unfortunate  European  conflict  we  would  have  negotiated  an  agreement  cover- 
ing all  of  the  roads  represented. 

Mileage. 

1.  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad___ 2,007 

Machinists.  Electricians. 

Boiler  Makers.  Steam  Fitters. 

Blacksmiths.  Painters 

Carmen.  Upholsterers. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers.  Carpenters. 

2.  Southern  Railroad  and  allied  lines 6, 134 

3.  Mobile  &  Ohio 1,122 

4.  Alabama  Great  Southern 361 

5.  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 338 

6.  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad 196 

7.  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Railroad 142 

8.  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad 171 

9.  Georgia   Southern   &   Florida   Railroad 392 

10.  Virginian  &  Southwestern  Railroad ; 240 

(From  2  to  10,  inclusive:) 
Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

11.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad 2,  585 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Carmen. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

12.  Wabash  Railroad • 2,  514 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

13.  Seaboard  Air  Line 3,098 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Carmen. 

Sheet     Metal     Workers     and 
Painters. 

i  Pamphlet  entitled  "Official  Proceeding  of  Conference  Held  Between  the  Federated 
Shopman  and'.  General  Managers  of  the  Southeastern  Railroads,"  submitted  in  printed  form. 
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Mileage. 

14.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Go.  (Hues  west  of  Fort  Williams) __111,641 

Machinists.  Electricians. 

Boilers  Makers.  Steam  Fitters. 

Blacksmiths.  Molders. 

Carmen.  Pattern  Makers. 

15.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  {lines  east  of  Fort  Williams).1 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Steam  Fitters. 

Blacksmiths.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 
Molders. 

10.  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  including  Iowa  Central 1, 646 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths, 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Carmen. 

17.  Missouri   Pacific — St.  Louis,    Iron   Mountain   £   Southern   Railway 

system ; _ . 7,285 

Machinists,  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths.  Painters. 

18.  Richmond,  .Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 89 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

19.  Fort  Smith  &  Western  Railway 217 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths.  Painters, 

20.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 2,367 

Machinists*  Carmen. 

Blacksmiths.  Steam  Fitters. 

Boiler  Makers. 

21.  Atlantic  Coast  Line „_    4,499 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths.  Painters. 

Molders. 

22.  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway 459 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

23.  Virginian  Railway  Co 503 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 

Blacksmiths.  Painters. 

24.  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  Railroad __, 403 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

25.  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad—I 1,  032 

Machinists.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Boiler  Makers.  Steam  Fitters. 

Blacksmiths.  Molders. 

26.  Canadian   Northern 6,  772 

Machinists.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Boiler  Makers.  Steam  Fitters. 

Blacksmiths. 

27.  Quebec  Central  Railway-.. 1 253 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Carmen. 

28.  Norfolk  &  Western ( „     2,043 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths.  Steam  Fitters. 

1  Combined  mileage  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  lines  east  and  west  of  Fort  Wil- 
liams. 
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Mileage. 

29.  O.,  R.  I.  &  P.  and  C.f  R.  I.  &  G.  (Rock  Island) 11,105 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

30.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad 4,989 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

81.  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley 303 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers,  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

32.  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 959 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

33.  Norfolk  &  Southern ' 907 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Worker* 

Blacksmiths. 

34.  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 645 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

35.  Intercolonial  &  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  ot  Canada 1,  468 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Steam  Fitters. 

Blacksmiths. 

36.  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 1,282 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

37.  Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad „ 350 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths'. 

38    M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R 3,  090 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

39.  Raleigh,  Charlotte  &  Southern  Railroad ' 228 

Machinists.  Boiler  Makers, 

Blacksmiths. 

40.  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal ., 63 

Machinists.  Sheet  Metal  Workera 

Boiler  Makers.  Steam  Fitters. 

Blacksmiths. 

41.  Midland  Valley   Railroad 365 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Carmen. 

42.  The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis 67 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

43.  Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad 1,131 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

44.  New  Orleans  Terminal  Co 66 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

45.  Texas  Pacific  Railroad 1,995 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

4CS.  International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad 1,106 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 
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Mileage. 

47.  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad : 826 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Electricians.        : 

Blacksmiths.  Painters. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

48.  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railroad 255 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

49.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 862 

Machinists.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Boiler  Makers.  Electricians. 

Blacksmiths. 

60.  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  Railroad 365 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

61.  Boston  &  Maine - 2,  302 

Machinists.  Carmen. 

Boiler  Makers.  Sheet  Metal  Workers. 

Blacksmiths. 

52.  Coal  &  Coke,  Gassaway,  W.  Va 197 

Machinists.  Blacksmiths. 

Boiler  Makers.  Carmen. 

Total  mileage 93,  345 

When  asked  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  could  furnish  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  men  in  each  craft  on  each  road,  but  I  find  that  density  of 
population  in  a  very  great  measure  determines  the  number  of  engines  and  cars 
used  by  the  various  roads ;  some  of  the  roads  in  the  sparsely  populated  sections 
of  the  country  average  about  one  locomotive  to  every  6  miles  of  line  operated, 
and  in  the  more  densely  populated  sections  of  the  country  the  number  of  loco- 
motives in  some  cases  exceed  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  operation. 

It  was'my  intention  to  approximate  the  number  of  men,  based  on  miles, 
engines,  and  cars  of  a  standard  system,  but  looking  into  the  matter  I  find  that 
figures  of  this  kind  would  not  be  a  fair  estimate. 

In  round  figures,  I  believe,  that  the  roads  now  working  under  federated 
agreements  would  employ  approximately  125,000  men  eligible  to  the  organiza- 
tion affiliated  to  the  railway  employees  department. 

Below  I  am  also  giving  the  mileage  of  the  roads  which  have  been  organized 
into  System  Federations,  but  have  not  yet  negotiated  federated  agreements.  I 
Bhould  judge  that  there  are  approximately  30,000  men  employed  on  these  roads 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  organizations  affiliated  to  the  railway  employees 
department 

In  each  of  these  federations  five  organizations — Machinists,  Boiler  Makers, 
Blacksmiths,  Carmen,  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers — are  affiliated : 

Mileage. 

1.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway 8,  090 

2    Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 2,  080 

8.  Central  of  Georgia  Railway 1,  924 

4.  Northern  Pacific  Railway 6,  313 

5.  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 1,  015 

6.  Western    Maryland 946 

7.  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville __________  578 

8.  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City 454 

Total  mileage 21,400 

The  usual  manner  of  procedure  in  changing  from  the  craft  agreement  to  the 
federated  agreement  was  as  follows: 

First.  By  calling  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  each  craft  representing  the 
entire  system  of  railroad  and  organize  a  System  Federation;  the  number  of 
delegates  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  and  method  of  representation. 
A  terminal  railroad  company,  where  all  shops  were  within  a  radius  of  50  miles, 
would  have  about  5  men  for  each  craft;  a  system  like  the  Missouri  Pacific-St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with  over  7,000  miles  of  road  would  have. 
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from  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  about  12  delegates;  Blacksmiths,  16;  Boiler 
Makers,  Carmen,  and  Machinists,  from  25  to  35  each. 

Second.  Each  craft  would  select  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  dele- 
gates to  be  known  as  advisory  board  members.  The  inclosed  by-laws  fully 
explain  manner  of  procedure.1 

Third.  A  proposed  federated  agreement  will  be  drafted,  and  such  agreements 
are  always  considered  as  the  basis  from  which  negotiations  will  be  conducted, 
and  do  not  in  themselves  represent  a  demand  or  ultimatum.  We  know  by 
experience  that  a  failure  to  embody  In  the  proposed  agreement  any  question 
relating  to  hours  of  services,  wages,  and  conditions  of  employment  precludes 
such  matters  from  being  introduced  after  the  conferences  start. 

The  railroad  managers  have  also  taught  us  the  necessity  of  drafting  our  pro- 
posed agreements  so  that  they  would  have  what  is  commonly  called  "  trading 
rules  " ;  this  places  both  sides  in  a  position  to  justify  concessions  granted. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  agreement  is  then  sent  to  the  officials,  together  with 
the  usual  30-day  advance  notice  (as  provided  for  in  practically  all  craft  and 
federated  agreements  entered  into  during  the  past  six  years'),  requesting  a  con- 
ference on  or  about  the  date  the  notice  expires.  All  crafts  or  federated  agree- 
ments last  signed  up  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  negotiations 
for  a  new  agreement  have  terminated. 

There  are  two  or  three  methods  of  signing  a  notice  to  open  an  agreement.  For 
a  craft  agreement,  it  can  be  signed  by  the  general  chairman,  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  or  both,  or  by  all  the  delegates,  including  the  two  officers  mentioned. 
For  a  federated  agreement,  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  System  Fed- 
eration, or  by  the  general  chairman  of  each  craft  (sometimes  designated  as 
the  executive  board),  or  by  tne  entire  advisory  board,  representing  from  three 
to  five  from  each  craft. 

Neither  prior  to  or  since  the  Illinois  Central  and  Harrinian  lines  strike  have 
I  any  knowledge  that  objection  has  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which  notice 
of  desire  to  open  agreements  bad  been  served  on  the  officials,  and  there  have 
been  several  hundred  agreements  negotiated  and  renewed  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Beginning  with  the  reorganization  of  the  department  January  1,  1913,  it  has 
been  our  policy  where  craft  agreements  were  in  effect  and  the  railroad  officials 
objected  to  making  a  federated  agreement  (the  Illinois  Central  and  Harriman 
lines  officials  being  the  only  ones  who  declined  to  meet  such  a  committee)  to 
advise  the  men  to  pursue  the  following  course: 

Withdraw  the  federated  agreement,  if  necessary,  then  submit  a  separate 
agreement  for  each  craft  containing  exactly  the  same  general  rules  and  their 
respective  special  rules,  as  originally  presented  in  the  federated  agreement; 
then  the  federation  would  select  and  notify  the  company,  which  craft  would  go 
into  conference,  the  craft  selected  would  then  negotiate  an  agreement  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  federated  committee,  the  company  being  notified  that  none 
of  the  committees  would  sign  up  their  agreement  until  all  were  agreeable. 

This  manner  of  procedure  was  adopted  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railway,  and  resulted  in  the  signing  up  of  agreements  having  identically  the 
same  general  rules  for  the  four  crafts  participating,  and  all  were  effective  the 
same  date.  The  M.,  K.  &  T.  may  take  the  position  that  they  have  not  recog- 
nized the  federation.  However,  the  desired  results  were  obtained,  and  we  list 
the  M.,  K.  &  T.  as  having  recognized  the  federation. 

The  railroad  officials  always  know  just  what  action  is  being  contemplated  by 
the  employees,  first,  because  the  delegates  ask  for  transportation  to  point 
where  meetings  are  to  be  held,  and,  second,  because  these  matters  are  of 
common  knowledge  in  all  shops  and  are  freely  spoken  of.  Our  meetings  are 
practically  open  to  anyone,  excepting  known  spotters,  or  men  suspected  as  such. 
The  only  time  we  attempt  to  keep  our  business  from  the  company  is  after  the 
negotiations  for  conference  have  ceased,  and  the  conferences  are  being  held, 
the  results  of  which  are  withheld  from  the  men  on  the  system,  who  understand 
the  necessity  of  this  policy.  The  inside  men,  or  spotters,  etc.,  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  causing  any  serious  division  of  opinion  among  the  men  while  the 
committees  are  negotiating  an  agreement,  the  men  being  generally  instructed 
to  inform  anyone  who  seeks  information  that  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  who  has  been  given  full  power  to  act. 

1  Pamphlet  entitled  "By-Laws  of  the  Federation  of  Railroad  Employees,  Missouri 
Pacific  System.  Affiliated  with  the  Railroad  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,"  submitted  in  printed  form. 
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This  method  of  conducting  business  was  born  of  necessity  and  to  overcome 
conditions  and  methods  of  procedure  instituted  quite  generally  by  the  em- 
ployers. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  O.  WHAETON, 
President  Railway  Employees  Department,  A.  F.  of  L. 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES'   DEPARTMENT, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  23,  1915. 
Mr.  LEWIS  K.  BROWN, 

Secretary  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  CJiicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIE:  In  connection  with  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Comerford 
before  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  Monday/  April  12, 
a  letter  bearing  my  signature  was  read  referring  to  certain  statements  made 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Fuller,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
with  respect  to  railroads  not  having  recognized  the  System  Federation,  Mr. 
Fuller  said  that  the  following  railroads  had,  in  answer  to  a  telegram,  denied 
having  an  agreement  with  the  System  ^Federation ;  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie; 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic;  Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal  Railway  Co.; 
Atlantic  Coast  Line;  "Frisco  System";  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley;  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac;  Missouri,  Kansas  £  Texas;  and  the  Canadian 
Northern. 

Mr.  Comerford,  after  reading  this  letter  referred  to,  submitted  a  copy  of  the 
"  Frisco  "  federated  agreement,  and  we  now  desire  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
federated  agreements  in  effect  on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie ;  *  Wabash  Pitts- 
burgh Terminal  Railway  Co. 

A  letter  from  R.  C.  Taylor,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Federation,  states  first  federated  agreement  was  signed  up  in  March,  1911,  and 
that  he  would  try  and  send  a  copy  of  the  last  agreement,  which  he  did  not  «t 
present  have  in  his  possession. 

The  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  agreement  entered  into  September  1,  191 1.2 
and  renewed  with  a  number  of  changes  in  1913. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  federated  shop  rules,  effective 
July  1,  1912. 

This  information  is  submitted  as  per  our  letter  of  April  12  in  refutation  of 
statements  mode,  and  wo  believe-  is  sufficient  to  establish  our  claim  as  to  the 
incorrectness  of  Mr.  Fuller's  testimony  in  this  respect. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  O.  WHABTON, 

President  Railway  Employees'  Department,  A.  F.  of  L. 

P.  S. — If  consistent,  we  would  like  to  have  these  agreements  returned  after 
they  have  served  your  purposes. 

A.  O.  W. 

AGI-.KEMENT  BETWEEN  WABASH  PITTSBURGH  TERMINAL  RAILWAY  Co.  AND  MA- 
CHINISTS, BOILER  MAKERS,  BLACKSMITHS,  PIPEMEN,  AND  HELPERS,  TO  TAKE 
EFFECT  OCTOBER  1,  1913. 

RULE  NO  i. 

All  the  above-mentioned  employees,  excepting  apprentices,  shall  receive  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  of  one  (1)  cent  per  hour. 

RULE  NO.  2. 

One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  each  shop  and  engine  house,  regardless 
of  number  of  journeymen  employed,  and  one  additional  apprentice  for  each 

1  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Agreement  and  General  Bhop  Rules  of  the  W.  &  L  E.  Systrm, 
Federation  No.  22,  of  the  Machinists,  Boiler  Makers.  Blacksmiths,  Pipe  Fitters.  Sheet 


Metal  Workers,  and  Helpers  and  Apprentices,  and  the  W.  &  L.   E.  R.  R.  Co.      In  effect 
Oct.  1,  1913,"  submitted  in  printed  form. 

-  Printed  pamphlet  submitted.  It  is  entitled  "  .Toint  Agreement  Between  the  Boiler 
Makers,  Helpers,  and  Apprentices  ;  Machinists  and  Apprentices ;  Coppersmiths  and  Ap- 
prentices :  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers ;  and  Carmen  and  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley 
Railway  Co.  Effective  Sept.  1,  1911." 
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five  (5)  journeymen  in  any  shop  of  the  company.  Where  the  ratio  is  more 
than  one  apprentice  to  every  five  journeymen  at  the  time  these  rules  take  effect 
there  shall  be  no  dismissal  on  account  of  this  agreement,  but  no  additions  made 
until  those  now  employed  shall  have  passed  out  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Four  years  shall  constitute  the  term  of  apprenticeship. 

Beginning  with  the  first  year,  the  rate  of  pay  will  be  10  cents  per  hour,  with 
an  increase  of  2£  cents  per  hour  for  each  individual  year  until  the  four  years 
of  apprenticeship  have  been  served.  If  retained  in  the  service  after  the  time, 
he  shall  receive  the  standard  rate  of  pay. 

KUI.K    NO.    3. 

Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  machinists,  boiler  makers,  black- 
smiths, pipemen,  helpers,  and  apprentices. 

Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  Sunday  work  and  for  all  national  or  legal  holi- 
days mentioned  below.  No  blacksmith,  machinist,  boiler  maker,  pipeman, 
helper,  or  apprentice  shall  be  required  to  lose  any  time  from  his  regular  work- 
ing hours  to  equalize  any  overtime  worked  by  him.  Day  men  called  to  work 
after  regular  working  hours  shall  receive  not  less  than  three  hours'  pay.  This 
does  not  apply  to  men  who  are  notified  to  work  after  regular  working  hours 
before  going  home. 

Holidays  *hall  be  as  follows :  New  Year's  Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  If  any  of  the  above-mentioned  holidays  should  occur 
on  Sunday,  the  day  observed  by  the  State  or  Nation  shall  be  considered  a  holi- 
day, and  any  time  worked  on  those  days  shall  be  paid  for  in  accordance  with 
the  above  schedule 

RULE   NO.    4. 

When  employees  above  mentioned  are  sent  from  their  respective  regular 
place  of  employment  to  perform  temporary  service  at  some  outside  shop  or 
roundhouse  they  will  be  allowed  straight  time  for  traveling  to  or  from  home 
point  and  will  work  under  regular  shop  rules  when  employed  at  such  outside 
points.  Their  expenses  while  away,  including  meals  and  lodging  only,  will  be 
paid,  this  expense,  however,  not  to  exceed  $1.25  per  day. 

RULE    NO.    5. 

Any  machinist,  boiler  maker,  blacksmith,  pipeman,  helper,  or  apprentice  who 
is  discharged  or  suspended  without  just  cause  shall  have  the  right  to  make  a 
written  appeal  within  five  days  to  the  master  mechanic.  All  appeals  must  be 
made  in  writing  and  state  each  item  of  complaint.  At  the  investigation  the 
employee  may  be  represented  by  another  employee  engaged  in  the  same  class 
of  service,  whom  he  may  select.  It  is  the  intention  that  any  employee  dis- 
missed or  suspended  shall  have  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  The  company 
will  in  no  way  discriminate  against  any  member  of  the  committee  representing 
tlie  above-named  crafts.  It  must  be  understood  that  energetic,  competent,  and 
faithful  employees  shall  be  given  preference  of  promotion, 

RULE    NO.    6. 

Helpers  and  handy  men  shall  not  be  advanced  to  the  detriment  of  the  ma- 
chinists, boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  pipemen,  helpers,  and  apprentices,  pro- 
viding a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  mechanics  can  be  procured  to  maintain 
the  necessary  repairs  of  equipment.  In  case  of  a  shortage  the  chairman  of  the 
shop  committee  will  be  requested  to  furnish  the  number  additional  satisfactory 
skilled  men  that  are  required.  A  reasonable  length  of  time  (not  to  exceed  one 
week)  shall  be  given  the  committee  to  furnish  the  men  required. 

RULE  NO.  i. 

Employees  who  at  times,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  are  unable  to  report 
for  work  at  the  specified  time,  will  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  an  hour  later. 

RULE    NO.    8. 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  become  effective  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  October  1,  1913,  and  remain  in  force  one  year  and  thereafter  until  such 
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time  as  either  party  to  this  agreement  shall  give  to  the  other  party  30  days' 
notice,  in  writing,  of  the  desired  change. 
For  the  general  manager: 

H.  F.  GRKWE. 
For  the  employees : 

S.  O.  BRIDGES,  Chairman. 
J.  F.  MCCARTHY,  Machinists. 
SIMON  GILL,  Machinists. 
Jos.   O'NEILL,   Boiler  Makers. 
ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Boiler  Makers. 
ALOIS  SKALA,  Blacksmiths. 


FEDERATION  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES, 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM, 

Montgomery,  Ala^  April  19,  1913. 
Mr.  JOHN  SCOTT, 

Secretary-Treasurer  R.  E.  Department,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yo'ur  letter  forwarded  to  me  by 
Brother  Dowdy  of  S.  B.  Federation,  in  which  you  are  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning federation  of  the  A.  C.  L.,  and  in  reply  to  your  letter  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  had  a  federation  of  employees  on  this  road  since  1911.  It  was  organized 
In  March,  1911,  and  we  have  had  an  agreement  signed  up  by  the  company  since 
that  time.  Now,  Brother  Scott,  I  am  sorry  that  I  haven't  got  a  copy  of  our 
agreement  to  send  you  at  present,  but  will  try  and  get  you  one  at  an  early 
date.  If  you  will  remember  last  year  was  a  bad  year  with  all  roads,  and  we 
did  not  go  up  before  the  management  to  renew  our  agreement,  but  there  is  a 
clause  in  our  agreement  which  states  that  this  agreement  shall  remain  in  force 
until  superseded  by  another,  and  as  there  hasn't  been  another,  it  still  holds 
good. 

Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you,  with  best  wishes  to  you  and  Brother 
Wharton,  I  am, 

Yours,  fraternally, 

R.  C.  TAYLOR, 

Sec.-Trcas.  A.  C.  L.  Federation. 
59  MORGAN  AVENUE. 

RULES  GOVERNING  THE  HOURS  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS  OF  ALL  SHOP  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  RICHMOND,  FREDERICK SBURG  &  POTOMAC  RAILROAD  Co.  AND  WASHING- 
TON SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  Co.  AT  BOULTON,  POTOMAC  YARD  (AND  OUTLYING 
POINTS  ) . 

RULE  NO.  i. 

Regular  working  hours  of  shop  employees  (including  inspectors  and  othor 
men  at  outlying  points)  are  nine  (9)  hours  per  day,  except  those  joint  inspec- 
tors and  shopmen  whose  regular  working  hours  are  twelve  (12)  hours  per  day. 

RULE  NO.  2. 

Shop  employees  and  inspectors  at  outlying  points  (except  those  employees 
mentioned  in  rule  No.  1,  whose  regular  working  hours  are  twelve  (12)  hours 
per  day  and  laboring  help)  will  be  paid  time  and  one-half  time  for  all  over- 
time, legal  holidays  (New  Year's  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day,  and  Washington's  Birthday), 
and  Sunday  work. 

Where  these  holidays  fall  on  Sunday,  the  following  day  will  be  observed, 
unless  there  is  a  notice  issued  by  'the  State  or  National  Government  appointing 
some  other  day. 

RULE  NO.   3. 

Men  working  regularly  at  night,  or  such  men  as?  shall  fill  their  places  tem- 
porarily, will  work  under  the  same  rules  as  those  working  in  daylight. 

RULE  NO.   4. 

Shop  employees  will  be  allowed  time  and  one-half  time  for  road  work  com- 
puting from  the  time  of  leaving  .shops  until  return,  and  will  bear  their  owa 
expenses. 
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RULE  NO.   5. 

All  employees,  except  laboring  help,  called  to  do  work  after  regular  hours, 
or  on  holidays  and  Sundays,  will  be  paid  time  and  one-half  time,  the  same  as 
in  rule  No.  2,  but  should  in  no  case  be  paid  less  than  five  (5)  hours  for  such 
work,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  time  computed  at  time  and  one-half 
time  shall  equal  five  (5)  hours'  straight  time. 

RULE  NO.   6. 

At  roundhouses,  on  account  of  working  nine  (9)  hours,  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  emergency  work,  to  overlap  the  time  of  one  (1)  or  two  (2) 
men  of  each  class  by  starting  them  to  work  at  8  a.  m.  and  work  nine  (9) 
hours  from  that  time. 

RULE  NO.  7. 

Any  employee  who  thinks  that  he  has  been  unjustly  disciplined  has  the 
right  of  appeal  through  the  regular  channels,  and  if  it  is  decided  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  disciplined  and  is  put  back  to  work,  he  shall  be  paid  for  time  lost. 

•  RULE  NO.  8. 

If  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  shop  expenses,  the  hours  will 
be  first  reduced  to  eight  (8)  hours,  and  if  further  reduction  is  necessary,  the 
force  will  be  reduced ;  ability,  merit,  and  length  of  service  to  govern. 

RULE  NO.   9. 

Apprentices  in  all  departments  will  be  required  to  serve  four  (4)  years, 
consisting  of  2,700  hours  actually  worked,  and  will  be  paid  time  and  one-half 
time  for  all  overtime  the  same  as  other  shop  employees,  but  will  only  be  allowed 
straight  time  to  count  for  their  apprenticeship.  Apprentices  will  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  learn  their  respective  trades  thoroughly. 

RULE  NO.  10. 

The  company  will  not  in  any  way  discriminate  against  any  employee  who 
shall  serve  on  committees,  or  represents  his  organization  in  convention,  provided 
he  has  proper  leave. 

W.  T.  KOPP, 

Superintendent  Motive  Power. 
JULY   1,  1912. 

APRIL  28,  1915. 
Mr.  A.  O.  WHARTON, 

President  Railway  Employee*'  Department, 

5  and  6  Ohio  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  have  yours  of  the  23d  instant,  with  inclosures  as  stated. 
I  note  your  request  that  the  agreements  be  returned  to  you.  Unless  there  is 
some  compelling  reason  for  their  return,  I  greatly  prefer  to  retain  these  exhibits 
in  order  that  the  commission  shall  have  a  complete  file  on  the  matter.  Realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  these  exhibits,  I  trust  that  you  will  see  fit  to  advise  that 
we  may  retain  them. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

LEWIS  K.  BROWN,  Secretary. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES'  DEPARTMENT, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  30,  1915. 
Mr.  LEWIS  K.  BROWN, 

Secretary  U.  8.  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  28th  instant,  with  reference  to  my 
request  for  return  of  agreements  sent  you  the  23d  instant,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  want  the  commission  to  retain  those  agreements,  my  request  for  return 
being  made  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  commission  would  have  no 
further  use  for  them  after  they  had  been  verified. 
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I  am  herewith  inclosing  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Frank  Munier, 
chairman  board  of  adjustment,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  System  Federation. 
Tnis  is  another  onje  of  the  systems  Mr.  Fuller,^ superintendent  of  motive  power, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  stated  had  not  recognized  the  system-federation  plan 
of  organization. 

Kindly  attach  the  inclosed  letter  to  the  agreements  sent  vou  under  date 
of  April  23. 

Very  truly,  yours 

A.  O.  WHARTON, 
President  Ry.  E.  Department,  A.  F.  of  L. 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  MACHINISTS, 

Denison,  Tex.,  April  26,  1915. 
Mr.  JOHN  SCOTT, 

Secretary-Treasurer  Railway  Department. 

DEAB  SIR  AND  BEOTHER  :  Answering  your  letter  in  which  you  inquire  as  to 
recognition  of  the  system  federation  by  the  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry.,  wish  to  advise 
that  the  company  agreed  to  meet  the  committee  of  any  shop  craft  we  selected 
and  to  grant  exactly  the  same  agreement  to  all  the  shop  trades  that  was 
given  to  the  craft  selected  to  meet  the  officials  first. 

The  machinists'  committee  was  selected  by  the  federation  to  meet  the  com- 
pany officials  first.  The  federated  committee  was  in  session  in  Parsons  while 
the  conference  was  being  held,  and  no  part  of  the  schedule  which  all  the 
shop  trades  are  now  working  under  was  accepted  until  ratified  by  the  feder- 
ated agreement  committee. 

Thus  the  difference  between  our  agreement  and  a  federated  agreement  is 
in  UK  me  only.  Our  schedule  provides  for  an  eight-hour  dny  in  shops  anil 
roundhouses,  and  this  feature  has  proven  beneficial  to  both  the  company  and 
the  employees. 

A  federation  of  the  shop  crafts  on  this  system  has  strengthened  our  posi- 
tion and  has  been  productive  of  much  good  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Trusting  this  is  the  information  you  desire,  I  remain, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

FRANK  MTJNIER, 
Chairman  Board  of  Adjustment, 

M.  K.  d  T.  System  Federation. 


KRTTTTSCHNITT  EXHIBIT. 

STATEMENT  MADE  BY  MR.  KRTJTTSCHNITT  IN  REGARD  TO  COMPANY'S  ATTITUDE 
AS  TO  STRIKE  OF  FEDERATED  SHOPMEN,  PUBLISHED  IN  CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPEKH 
OF  AUGUST  29,  1911. 

On  my  trip  to  San  Francisco  I  read  an  admirable  editorial  in  one  of  our  Snu 
Francisco  dailies,  in  which  was  said: 

"  It  is  not  very  clear  what  grievances  exist  which  the  shopmen  of  the  Union 
and  Southern. Pacific  desire  to  have  remedied." 

I  fully  appreciate  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  full  information  on  a  question 
which  involves  the  surrender  to  a  committee  of  employees  of  the  right  to  say 
when  the  corporation  shall  or  shall  not  perform  its  services  to  the  public. 

The  policy  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  has  always  been  one 
of  justice,  liberality,  and  even  generosity  toward  their  employees. 

This  policy,  prescribed  by  both  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Harriman,  and 
thoroughly  indorsed  by  Mr.  Lovett,  the  present  executive  head  of  both  systems, 
has  never  been  violated,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  has  in  numberless  conferences 
been  gratefully  recognized  by  employees. 

PRAISE    FROM    UNION    LEADER. 

Indeed,  on  August  26  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  afternoon 
papers  the  following  statement,  credited  to  the  president  of  the  federation,  the 
spokasman  for  the  employees: 

w  In  the  past  we  have  had  nothing  but  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
Southern  Pacific,  having  always  been  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration." 
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The  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  in  a  circular 
to  employees,  issued  on  August  3,  that  has  been  freely  quoted  in  the  press,  said 
that,  coupled  with  considerate  treatment,  he  was  paying  the  highest  wages  of 
any  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition,  was  paying,  within  equita- 
ble limitations,  a  liberal  scale  of  pensions,  from  which,  through  contributing 
nothing,  the  employee  receives  material  assistance  in  his  declining  years. 

Nearly  700  men  are  now  carried  on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  Harriman  lines. 

FUEQTJENTLY    MEET    MEN. 

For  many  years  our  officers  have  freely  met  organized  and  unorganized 
employees  in  conferences.  Conceding  considerate  treatment  and  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  discuss  conditions  at  all  times,  the  public  is 
naturally  mystified  as  to  the  issue,  which,  briefly,  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

At  a  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  held  last  summer  employees  from  all  crafts  on  the 
Harriman  lines  determined  to  present  to  each  line  demands  identical  with 
those  sent  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  are  substantially  as  follows : 

First.  Recognition  of  the  shop  employees'  federation,  representing  all  five 
crafts,  viz,  machinists,  boiler  makers,  carmen,  blacksmiths,  and  sheet  metal 
workers. 

Second.  All  present  or  future  employees  not  members  shall  join  the  fed- 
erated association  within  30  days,  which  means,  of  course,  the  discharge  of  all 
employees  who  will  not  or  can  not  join;  that  is,  an  absolutely  closed  shop. 

FEARS    UNREASON  ABLE   DEMANDS. 

Third.  The  company  to  agree  that  the  control  and  final  settlement  of  differ- 
ences with  their  employees  shall  rest  with  a  federated  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  all  five  crafts,  instead  of  committees  of  the  individual  crafts, 
as  heretofore.  The  effect  of  these  demands,  if  conceded,  would  be  to  place  the 
whole  body  of  workers  in  all  these  crafts  behind  a  demand  made  by  any  one 
of  them,  no  matter  how  unreasonable,  an  arrangement  which  would  certainly 
encourage  the  making  of  unreasonable  demands,  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
made  by  individual  crafts  operating  alone. 

Fourth.  To  restrict  the  number  of  apprentices,  denying  to  American  boys 
the  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  the  duties  of  life  by  learning  trades. 

Fifth.  A  flat  increase  of  7  cents  an  hour  for  all  mechanics,  apprentices,  and 
helpers,  which  would  mean  increases  of  from  15  to  28  per  cent,  averaging  for 
the  entire  shop  forces  23  per  cent ;  a  reduction  of  hours  without  decrease  of 
pay,  and  other  demands,  averaging  13  per  cent  additional,  or  an  average  total 
increase  from  both  sources  of  36  per  cent.  This  in  addition  to  an  average 
increase  of  pay  granted  to  all  shop  crafts  of  12£  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  now  paying 
higher  wages  than  any  other  railroad  in  the  United  States. 

$7,000,000    INCEEASE    YEARLY. 

The  effect  of  all  these  demands  would  increase  the  shop  pay  rolls  of  the 
Harriman  lines  about  $7,000,000  annually. 

Sixth.  No  employee  shall  work  by  piece,  premium,  or  bonus  system.  Where 
anything  of  this  sort  is  in  existence,  it  shall  be  discontinued.  Shop  foreman- 
ships  shall  be  filled  by  promotion  from  the  ranks  of  federation  employees.  All 
this  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  public  will,  recently  emphatically  expressed, 
that  increased  expenses  of  the  carriers  were  to  be  met  by  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operations  and  not  by  increasing  freight  rates. 

Seventh.  No  form  of  physical  examination  or  personal  record  shall  be  re- 
quired ;  that  is,  the  company  is  denied  the  right  exercised  by  every  citizen  to 
require  of  persons  entering  his  service  evidences  of  competency,  good  character, 
and  health.  Under  this  rule  diseased,  incompetent,  inefficient,  and  immoral 
persons  might  be  employed,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  escaping  detection  for  30 
days  they  could  not  be  discharged  without  danger  of  a  strike. 

SAYS   STATUTE  PROHIBITS. 

The  fellow-servant  laws  of  California  and  of  many  other  States  make  the 
corporation  responsible  for  damages  to  its  employees  through  negligence  of  a 
coemployee.  The  proposed  clause  would  deprive  the  corporation  of  all  means 
of  protection  and  would  promote  inefficient  and  unsafe  public  service. 
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Eighth.  If  forces  are  reduced,  employees  are  'to  indicate  who  shall  be  laid  off, 
thereby  embarrassing  the  company  in  efforts  to  increase  efficiency  by  ridding 
the  service  of  inefficient  employees. 

Ninth.  No  employee  belonging  to  the  federation  is  to  be  discharged  or  sus- 
pended without  previous  consent  of  the  employees'  committee. 

Heretofore  any  issue  arising  with  a  machinist,  a  boiler  maker,  a  blacksmith, 
or  a  sheet-metal  worker  was  taken  up  with  the  company  by  his  associates,  and 
In  most  cases  was  adjusted. 

When  unsuccessful,  strikes  of  that  particular  craft  have  followed,  but  these 
were  not  serious  enough  to  cripple  the  operations  of  the  properties  and  prevent 
them  from  performing  the  public  services  for  which  they  were  created. 

STEIKE  USUALLY  CONTROLLED. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  where  sympathetic  strikes  were  ordered,  the  trouble 
was  confined  to  the  particular  craft  and  line  on  which  it  originated. 

Under  the  change  proposed  by  the  federated  employees  and  opposed  by  the 
companies,  an  issue  raised  on  a  small-system  road  in  Louisiana  or  Texas  might 
stop  all  shopwork  throughout  the  system  by  requiring  members  to  strike  in 
distant  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  or  Nebraska. 

To  settle  the  question,  the  company  involved  might  have  to  meet  a  committee 
representing  all  of  its  craftsmen,  which  committee  would  owe  allegiance  to  a 
general  committee  composed  of  all  craftsmen  of  all  the  lines  of  the  Harrimau 
system. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  mean  chaos,  would  abridge  or  deprive  the  corpo- 
rations of  the  ability  to  fulfill  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  and  the 
officers  deliberately  so  betraying  their  trusts  would  be  universally  and  justly 
condemned  by  public  opinion. 

DUTY  TO  PUBLIC  PARAMOUNT. 

The  public  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  railroad  corporations  has  recently 
been  most  clearly  defined  by  the  people  in  legislation  and  by  the  courts  in 
interpreting  the  laws.  It  would  be  difficult  to-day  to  find  a  railroad  officer 
who  did  not  fully  recognize  the  paramount  nature  of  his  duties  to  the  public. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  decline  to  surrender  to  an  irresponsible  com- 
mittee of  federated  employees,  representing  a  very  small  portion  of  the  public 
trusts  confided  to  us  by  the  entire  public,  and  why  we  will  not  concede  to  such 
a  committee  the  right  to  dictate  whether  our  companies  shall  or  shall  not  fulfill 
for  20,000,000  of  people  in  17  States  of  the  Union  the  duties  clearly  prescribed 
by  law. 

J.  KRUTTSCIINITT. 

GRAHAM  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

POBTLAND,  OREG.,  June  28,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  F.  GRAHAM, 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.,  O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore  a. 

DEAR  SIR:  We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  various  shop  crafts  of  the 
O.-W.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  desire  at  this  time  to  notify  you  that  we  request  a  joint 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  August  1,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  proposed 
changes  in  our  respective  agreements  and  to  submit  new  agreements  for  your 
consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  MERRILL,  For  Machinists. 

CARL  F.  WOHLFARTH,  For  Boiler  Makers. 

HENRY  WEBER,  For  Blacksmiths. 

WM.  THOROGOOD,  For  Carmen. 

JOSEPH  O'DEA,  For  Sheet-Metal  Workers. 

JULY  7,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  R.  MERRILL, 

Machinist,  Albino,  Shops,  Albina. 

DEAR  SIR:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  28th,  which  came  to  my  hands 
yesterday,  and  which  is  signed  jointly  by  yourself ;  Messrs.  Carl  F.  Wohlfarth, 
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for  boiler  makers;  Henry  Weber,  for  blacksmiths;  William  Thorogood,  for 
carmen ;  and  Joseph  O'Dea,  for  sheet-metal  workers,  asking  for  a  joint  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  August  1,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  proposed  change  in 
our  respective  agreements. 

Please  be  advised  that  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  know  what  your  proposed 
changes  are  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  we  will  be  ready  to  discuss 
it  on  the  date  named  or  not.  I  would  suggest  that  you  and  the  other  members 
of  your  committee  send  me  copy  of  your  proposed  changes  for  our  information 
so  we  can  be  in  position  to  discuss  the  matter  intelligently. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GKAUAM. 

SAN  Luis  OBISPO,  CAL.,  June  27,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  F.  GKAIIAM, 

Asst.  General  Manager,  O.-W.  R.  R.  &  2V., 

Well*,  Fargo  Bldg.,  Portland,,  Orcg. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  accordance  with  present  shop  rules  and  regulations  I  desire 
to  give  you  the  required  30  days'  notice  that  a  change  in  the  same  is  desired. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  reply  wre  will  arrange  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed new  agreement  at  least  10  days  before  date  of  conference. 

Present  shop  rules  of  the  different  crafts  are  practically  the  same,  and  we 
therefore  request  that  in  order  to  save  time  that  you  meet  our  committees 
jointly. 

Waiting  an  early  reply,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SCOTT, 
Secy.  Shop  Federation,  Harriman  Lines. 

Address,  977  BUCIION  STREET,  SAN  Luis  OBISPO,  CAL. 

JUNE  30,  1911. 
Mr.  JOHN  SCOTT, 

#77  Buchon  Street,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cat. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  you  dated  June  27  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  change  in  present  shop  rules  and  regulations. 

Please  be  advised  that  you  are  unknown  to  us,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have  not 
received  a  request  from  our  employees  on  the  O.-W.  R.  It.  &  N.  and  Southern 
Pacific  lines  in  Oregon  for  a  change  in  our  existing  agreement  we  will  defer 
any  action  on  this  matter  except  on  request  of  our  OWTU  employees. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GBAHAM. 

PORTLAND,  OREG.,  June  28,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  F.  GRAHAM:, 

Gcnl.  Supt.  M.  P.  d  J/., 

Oregon- Washington  Railroad  <fc  Navigation  System. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  accordance  with  the  present  shop  rules  governing  blacksmiths, 
apprentices,  and  helpers,  30  days'  written  notice  is  required  to  be  given  the' other 
party  when  a  change  is  desired. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  members  of  our  organization  employed  under 
your  jurisdiction  to  notify  you  that  a  change  is  desired,  and  that  later  a  new 
schedule  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  our  behalf. 

As  the  present  shop  rules  of  all  shop  crafts  are  now  practically  identical 
we  believe  that  a  conference  between  yourself  and  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ference crafts  on  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  system  should 
be  held  jointly  on  August  1,  1911. 

I  am  therefore  requested  to  ask  for  a  joint  conference  of  all  crafts,  upon 
behalf  of  the  blacksmiths,  apprentices,  and  helpers. 
Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

GEORGE  L.   BAKER, 
Secy.  District  Council  No.  12, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers. 

3727  WEST  GRLVFIN  AVENUE,  Los  ANGELES,  GAL. 
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JUNE  29,  1911. 
Mr.  GEOBOE  L.  BAKER, 

#7£7  West  Griffin  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIB  :  Referring  to  your  letter,  under  date  of  June  28,  in  which  you  advise 
that  in  accordance  with  the  present  shop  rules  governing  blacksmiths,  appren- 
tices, and  helpers  a  30-day  notice  is  required  to  be  given  the  other  party  when 
a  change  is  desired,  that  you  have  been  instructed  by  the  members  of  your 
organization  to  notify  us  that  a  change  is  desired,  and  that  later  on  a  new 
schedule  will  be  submitted  to  us  on  your  behalf. 

Please  be  advised  that  we  have  not  had  any  complaint  or  intimation  from  our 
employees  on  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  nor  on  Southern 
Pacific  lines  in  Oregon  that  a  change  is  desired,  and  until  such  time  as  we  are 
notified  direct  by  employees  of  either  of  the  lines  mentioned  under  our  juris- 
diction no  action  will  be  taken. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GBAHAM. 

OMAHA,   NEBR.,   June  28,   1911. 
Mr.  J.  F.  GRAHAM, 

Assistant  General  Manager  O.-W.  R.  R.  <£  N.  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
DEAR  SIB:  In  accordance  with  present  shop  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing machinists  and  apprentices,  30  days'  written  notice  are  required  to  be  given 
the  other  party  when  a  change  is  desired. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  members  of  our  organization,  working  under 
your  jurisdiction,  to  notify  you  that  a  change  is  desired  and  that  later  a  new 
schedule  will  be  submitted  to  you  iii  our  behalf. 

As  the  present  shop  rules  of  all  crafts  are  now  nearly  identical  we  believe 
that  a  conference  between  yourself  and  representatives  of  the  different  crafts 
should  be  held  jointly. 

I  am  therefore  requested  to  ask  for  a  joint  conference  of  all  crafts  on  behalf 
of  the  machinists,  and  believe  that  by  such  a  conference  time  will  be  saved  you 
as  an  official  of  the  company. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  H.   GRACE, 
Machinists'  Representative,  District  No.  11, 

Room  403  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Ncbr. 

JULY  3,  1911. 
Mr.  SAMUEL  H.  GBACE, 

^03  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

DEAB  SIR  :  This  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  28th  ultimo,  and  wish 
to  advise  you  that  until  such  time  as  we  are  presented  with  a  copy  of  demands 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  arrange  a  meeting.  This,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
had  no  complaint  nor  request  from  our  own  employees  that  would  indicate 
that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  agreement. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GBAHAM. 

JULY  29,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  R.  MEEEILL, 

Representing  O.-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.  Machinists,  Albina,  Oreg. 
DEAR  SIR  :  I  will  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  you  or  a  committee  of  O.-W.  R.  R. 
&  N.  machinists  on  Tuesday,  August  1,  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.,  if  they  desire  a 
conference,  relative  to  any  matters  which  they  may  desire  to  take  up  with  me. 
Please  advise  me  promptly  if  you  desire  such  a  conference. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GRAHAM, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 

JULY  29,  1911. 
Mr.  CARL  F.  WOHLFARTH, 

Representing  S.  P.  L.  in  Oregon,  Boiler  Makers, 

East  Portland,  Oreg. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  will  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  you,  or  a  committee  of  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  boiler  makers  on  Thursday,  August  3,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  if  they 
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desire  a  conference,  relative  to  any  matters  which  they  may  desire  to  take  up 
with  me. 

Pi-ease  advise  me  promptly  if  you  desire  such  a  conference. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GRAHAM, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


PORTLAND,  OREG.,  August  3,   //>//. 
Mr.  J.  F.  GRAHAM, 

Assistant  General  Manager.  O.-W.  R.  R.  <£-  A'.  Co. 

DEAR  SIR  :  As  your  final  decision  refusing  to  meet  a  joint  committee  has  been 
given,  it  will  l>e  impossible  for  a  committee  of  boiler  makers  to  confer  with  you 
August  3  at  10  o'clock. 
Yours,  truly, 

CARL  T.  WOHLFARTH, 
Representing  Boiler  Makers. 

PORTLAND,  OKEG.,  July  31,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  F.  GRAHAM, 

Assis  tan  t  Gen  era  I  Manager. 

DEAR  SIR:  Yours  of  the  29th  received  this  11  a.  m.,  and  as  I  am  not  on  that 
committee  I  handed  it  to  the  proper  person. 
Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy. 
Yours,  truly, 

JOSEPH  O'DEA. 

JULY  29,  1911. 
Mr.  HENRY  WEBER, 

Representing  0,-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.  Blacksmiths, 

Albina,  Oreg. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  you,  or  a  committee  of  O.-W.  R.  R. 
&  N.  blacksmiths,  on  Saturday,  August  5,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  if  they  desire 
a  conference,  relative  to  any  matters  which  they  may  desire  to  take  up  with  me. 
Please  advise  me  promptly  if  you  desire  such  a  conference. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  GRAHAM, 
Assistant  General   Manager.' 

JULY  29,  1911. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  THOROGOOD, 

Represent  ing  O.-W.  R.  R.  <€•  N.  Co.  Cawnen, 

Umatiila,  Oreg. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  you,  or  a  committee  of  O.-W. 
JR.  R.  &  N.  carmen,  on  Tuesday,  August  8,  at  10  o'clock  a.  in.,  if  they  desire  a 
conference,  relative  to  any  matters^ which  they  may  desire  to  take  up  with  mo. 
Please  advise  me  promptly  if  you'desire  such  a  conference. 
Yours,   truly, 

J.  F.  GRAHAM, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 


JULY  29,  1011. 
Mr.  JOSEPH  O'DEA, 

Representing  O.-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.  Sheet-Metal  Workers, 

Albina,   Oreg. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  you,  or  a  committee  on  O.-W. 
R.  R.  &  N.  sheet-metal  workers,  on  Thursday,  August  10,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
if  they  desire  a  conference,  relative  to  any  matters  which  they  may  desire  to 
take  up  with  me. 

Please  advise  me  promptly  if  you  desire  such  a  conference. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  F.  QRAHAM, 
Assistant  General  Manager. 
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GRAHAM  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 
VIOLENCE  RECORD  SUBMITTED  BY  OBEGON-WASIIINGTON  II.  It.  £  NAVIGATION  Co. 

October  13,  1911 :  S.  Stoneberg,  a  tool  dresser  at  the  shops,  was  assaulted  and 
knocked  down  by  strikers  on  his  way  home  from  work.  Ex-Blacksmith  Davis 
guilty ;  prosecuted,  but  no  conviction  secured,  account  perjured  testimony  of 
strikers. 

October  21,  1911 :  Ed.  Preston,  machinist,  and  Frank  Arthur,  hostler  helper, 
were  assaulted  by  strikers.  Arthur  received  bad  blow  on  head  and  was  taken 
to  the  hospital.  Preston  went  back  to  the  shops.  No  arrest,  account  unable  to 
identify. 

O.  H.  Otis,  waiter  in  dining  room,  was  assaulted  by  strikers  and  knocked 
through  barber-shop  window  on  Russell  Street,  receiving  a  bad  cut  in  the  back, 
No  arrests,  account  unable  to  identify. 

October  25,  1911:  J.  J.  Riley  and  Joe  Wilson,  boiler  makers,  were  assaulted 
by  strikers,  knocked  down,  and  kicked.  Chas.  Craig  arrested  and  lined  $10. 

W.  A.  Holt,  machinist,  was  assaulted  by  strikers  on  Russell  Street,  but  res- 
cued by  A.  D.  McMillen.  No  arrests,  account  unable  to  identify. 

November  26,  1911 :  M.  Vollen,  roundhouse  foreman,  was  assaulted  and 
abused.  Could  not  identify  assailants. 

November  30,  1911 :'  J.  J.  James  was  assaulted  by  strikers  and  abused.  Ac- 
cused parties  acquitted,  court  holding  evidence  insufficient. 

December  2,  1911 :  Pete  Miller  and  five  or  six  others  were  assaulted  by 
strikers,  who  threw  rocks  at  them.  Judge  acquitted  parties  arrested. 

December  3,  1911 :  Wemme,  machinist,  was  assaulted  and  hit  by  strikers  on 
his  way  home  from  work.  Could  not  identify. 

December  7,  1911 :  H.  Mulholand  was  assaulted  by  strikers  after  leaving  the 
shops  for  home.  Could  not  identify. 

December  5,  1911 :  George  Thomas,  John  Govorko,  and  George  Loco,  Aus- 
trians,  were  assaulted  by  strikers,  but  defended  themselves  with  revolvers; 
also,  they  were  threatened  and  abused.  Accused  parties  were  convicted,  but 
sentence  was  suspended  by  municipal  judge. 

December  9,  1911 :  William  Perkins  and  Ed.  Taylor,  boiler  makers,  wore  as- 
saulted and  abused  severely  by  strikers.  They  stated  they  would  do  them 
bodily  injury.  Parties  arrested  were  found  guilty,  but  judge  refused  to  sentence 
without  also  sentencing  Perkins,  hence  released. 

January  17,  1912:  Paul  Raybine  was  arrested  for  trespassing  on  company 
property  and  sentenced  to  30  days  on  rock  pile.  Judge  Tazwell  set  aside  this 
judgment  and  set  the  case  for  trial  January  20,  when  he  imposed  same 
sentence. 

January  18,  1912:  Peter  Blazen  and  Drosit  were  assaulted  and  abused  by 
strikers;  Drosit  hit  over  left  temple  by  stone.  Blazen  and  Drosit  arrested, 
tried,  and  acquitted. 

January  26,  1912:  Charles  Oppel,  George  E.  Oppel,  and  Maunice  Oppel  were 
attacked  and  stoned;  also  abused,  in  going  to  and  from  work,  by  strikers. 
Could  not  identify  assailants. 

February  2,  1912 :  Carl  Friehof  was  asked*  to  be  searched  by  strikers  for  con- 
cealed weapons.  Could  not  identify  assailants. 

February  11,  1912 :  Oliver  Olsen,  car  inspector,  assaulted  severely  by  strikers. 
Guilty  party  released  on  perjured  alibi. 

February  13,  1912:  George  J.  Srnale  abused  severely  by  strikers  numberless 
times.  Could  not  identify. 

February  19,  1912:  Christ  T.  George  was  assaulted  and  abused  by  strikers 
from  Albina  all  the  way  to  terminal  yards.  Could  not  identify  assailants. 

February  21,  1912:  Leir  Gustafson,  G.  Gustafson,  and  John  Anne  were  at- 
tacked by  strikers,  who  followed  them,  throwing  rocks.  Cases  not  prosecuted 
on  advice  of  attorneys,  account  of  our  men  carrying  clubs. 

February  23,  1912:  David  Gustafson,  G.  Gustafson,  John  Anne,  and  Frank 
Bowman  and  J.  J.  James  were  assaulted  by  strikers.  Cases  not  prosecuted  on 
advice  of  attorneys,  account  our  men  carrying  clubs. 
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Statement  of  number  employed  and  rates  of  pay  per  hour  of  all  shopmen,  O.-W.  R.  R. 
N.  system,  at  date  periods  shown. 


Occupation. 

Oct.  1,1909  and 
1910. 

Oct.  1,  1911. 

Oct.  1,  1913. 

Mar.  1,  1915. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Machinist... 

138 
138 
1 
2 
1 

$0.38i 
.42 
.32^ 
90.00 
.26 

148 

SO.  42 

210 

$0.42 

130 

SO.  44 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machinist  helper,  special  

1 

.26 

3 

1 
4 
107 

.26 
.26 
.24 
.23 

1 

1 
4 
56 
2 
1 
6 
5 
9 
13 
7 
10 
1 
12 

-.26 
.26 
.24 
.23 
.20 
.25 

:l? 

.17* 
.15 

.12* 

.10 
.46 
.  44 

Do                   

Do 

70 

.24 
.23 

Do  

81 

.23 

Do 

Machinist  apprentice  

2 
4 
8 
4 
8 
4 
19 

.25 
.22* 
.20 
.17* 
.15 
.12* 
.10 

3 
5 
4 
9 
3 
1 
6 

.25 

:15 
:i? 

.12* 
..10 

Do 

Do  .. 

1 

.20 

Do  . 

Do 

8 
8 
32 

.15 
.124 
.10 

Do  

Do 

Blacksmith 

Do  .. 

2 

16 

.44 
.42 

3 
13 
1 

.44 
.42 
.40 

Do 

Do  

2 

.40 

Do 

1 

12 

:S 

Do 

6 

.39 

Do  

2 

2 

.37* 
.35* 

9 

."is 

Do 

3 

.36 

Do... 

2 

.35 
.34* 

8 

.35 

Do 

Do... 

1 

.34 

Do  

3 

.33 

3 

.33 

Do 

2 

1 

.32* 
.32 

3 

.32* 

Do 

Do 

3 
1 

.31| 
.30 

2 

.31* 
.30 

Do 

Do  

2 

.29 

Do 

1 

.28 

1 

.28 
.27 

1 

.28 

Do 

2 

1 
1 

.27 
.2") 
.24 

Do 

Do 

Occupation. 

Oct.  1,1909. 

Oct.  1,1911. 

Oct.  1,  1913. 

Mar.  1,  1915. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

1 
1 
1 

$0.34 
.30 
.20 

Do 

1 

SO.  30 

1 

SO.  30 

1 

$0.30 

Flue-welder  helper 

Flue  setter 

2 
1 

.29 
.271 

Netting  fitter 

1 

.27* 



Punch  and  shears 



1 

.28 

Do 

1 

.27 

1 
2 
1 
2 

.27 
.32 
.30 
.27 

1 

.27 

Front  end  and  air-pressure  inspector 

Do 

| 

2 
2 

.30 
.27 

2 
1 
1 

1 

.30 
.27 
.26 
.22 

Do  

2 

.27 

Do 

Flue  cleaner  .  .  . 

1 

.22 

1 
1 

.22 
.20 

Do 

Turret  lathe  operator 

3 

.38 

Do 

1 

1 

.36 
.33 

2 

.36 

Do                                                     ' 

2 

.33 

Do 

1 

1 

.32* 
.30 

Do 

1 

.30 

1 

.30 

1 

.30 

Do 

1 

.27 

Car-wheel  borer 

1 
1 

2 
3 
3 
2 

.27 
.30 
.27 
.  26 
.25 
.23 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

.27 
.30 
.27 
.26 
.25 

Drill  pressman 

1 

5 
1 

.27 
.26 
.25 

1 

2 

7 

.27 
.26 
.25 

Do  .. 

Do... 

Ter  month. 
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Occupation. 

Oct.  1,1909. 

Oct.  1,1911. 

Oct.  1,1913. 

Mar.  i,  1915. 

Num 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Tool-room  helper                            .  . 

2 

$0.23 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$0.23 
.23 
.23 
.21 

2 
1 

$0.23 
.23 

2 

1 

SO.  23 
.23 

Transfer  table  operator  

Ma/chine  oiler           

1 
1 

.23 
.21 

Nut  tapper 

Tool  dresser  

[ 

1 

.44 

Do                 

1         .42 

1  i      .42 

Do 

1         .37 

Tool-dresser  helper 

1         .23 

1 

.23 

Steam-pipe  man         1 

1         .30 

1         .27* 
1    180.00 

Do 

1 

.27* 
180.00 

Stationary  engineer  

1 

1 
1 

180.00 
175.00 
«2.50 

1 

180.00 

Do                       

Do  

1 

*2.50 

2 

«2.50 

Do                

1 

.25 

Do 

1 

.23 

Do  

1 
2 
1 
1 

.22 

.20 
170.00 
165.00 

1 

1 
2 

.22 
.20 

170.00 

Do                      

Stationary  fireman 

2 

170.00 

2 

170.00 

Do     " 

Do  

'2~2."50" 
.25 
.22 
.20 

2 

82.75 

Do 

1 
1 
1 

6 

Do                               

Do 

1 

.22 

1 

.22 

2 

8 

1 

.22 
.20 

.44 

Do              

Brass  finisher  and  locksmith 

Do  

1 

.42 

1 

.42 

Do                         

1 

34 

Brass  finisher  and  locksmith  helper 

3 
1 
2 

.20 
175.00 
.31* 

3 
1 
2 

.20 
175.00 
.31* 

Shop  switch  engineer  

1 
2 

175.00 

,aj 

Forcing  machine  operator 

2 

.27 

Bolt  cutter            

2 

.24 

Do 

2 
1 

.22 
.12* 

2 

.22 

.12} 

2 
1 

1 

.22 

.12* 
.30 

Hammer  boy            

1 
1 

.12* 
.30 

Tank  and  ta'nksmith  

Do 

1 
2 
5 
6 
1 

.27 
.25 
.24 
.23 
U25.00 

3 

8 
10 
1 

.27 
.26 

.24 
.23 

1125.00 

Do                   

10 

.25 

Do 

9 
10 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

.24 

.23 
1125.00 
'•100.00 
.40 
.37 
.35 

Tank  and  tanksmith  helper  
Electrician            

10 
1 

1 

.23 
1125.  00 
1100.00 

Do  

Do                

Do                          

1 

.37 

2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 

.37 
.35 
.32 
.30 
.25 
1  75.  00 
170.00 
.40 
.35 
.33 

Do 

2 

.35 

Do                    

Do  

Electrician  helper  

1 

.25 

1 

.25 

2 

2 

.25 
175.00 

Coal-crane  engineer         

Do  -- 

Do         '     

2 
10 

.40 
.35 

Tinner                   

7 

.35 

Do      

Do                

6 

.32 

1 

2 

.32 
.23 

1 

.32 

Tinner  helper         

1 

.22* 

Do 

1 

.15 

Do                      

1 

1 

.12* 
.10 

Do                                                   i 

1 
1 
3 
13 
3 

.10 
.25 
.35 
.35 
.32 

Babbitt  man           

1 

2 
10 
1 

.25 
.35 

.35 
.32 

Steam  fitter 

1 

.35  . 

2 

6 

.35 
.35 

Pipe  fitter             

Do                                   -      -  --     '    - 

Do 

5 

.31 

Do 

2 
1 

.30 
.28 

1 

.30 

Do 

1 

.28 

Pipe-fitter  helper  special 

3 
1 

16 

.26 
.24 
.23 

2 

.26 

Pipe-fitter  helper     

i 
i 

Do 

.23 
.32 
.23 

10 
1 
2 

3 

.23 
.32 
.23 

.42 

... 

7 

.23 

Jacket  fitter 

Jacket-fitter  helper 

Coppersmith  .  . 

4 

.42 

3 

.42 

Do...                                             ...'            1 

.37 

">  Per  month. 


2  Per  day. 
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Statement  of  number  employed  and  rates  of  pay  per  hour  of  all  shopmen,  O.-W.  R.  R.  & 
N.  si  stem,  at  date  periods  shown — Continued. 


Oct.  1 

,1909. 

Oct.  1 

1911. 

Oct.  1 

1913. 

Mar.] 

,  1915. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Engine  inspector. 

3 

$0  27t 

g 

$0  27i 

3 

$0  27X 

Do. 

4 

$0  *>7 

5 

27 

8 

27 

6 

Boiler  washer  

8 

.26 

12 

.26 

13 

26 

8 

26 

Boiler-washer  helper 

2 

20 

4 

20 

2 

20 

1 

1  1  75 

Carpenter  .  .  . 

22 

.34 

31 

34 

29 

34 

T3o... 

18 

32 

1 

32 

1 

32 

Do.... 

3 

30 

2 

30 

•17 

30 

12 

30 

Do.... 

12 

27  i 

16 

'271 

38 

27* 

27 

271 

Do... 

4 

27 

3 

27 

5 

27 

£ 

Do  

38 

26 

41 

26 

Do..  

46 

.25 

.25 

Car  repairer: 

Passenger  .  . 

10 

26 

17 

26 

12 

26 

Do  

.25 

Do  

2 

.22 

Freight  

73 

25  V 

Do  

3 

.25 

34 

.25 

87 

25 

Do... 

41 

24 

76 

24 

125 

24 

32 

24 

Do  

43 

.23 

1 

.23 

9 

23 

Do  

1 

22i 

2 

221 

Do. 

11 

22 

H 

22 

25 

'22 

7 

22 

Do  

6 

.2H 

g 

21?- 

Do..! 

10 

21 

Q 

21 

Do  

5 

20 

1 

20 

Car-repairer  helper  

8 

21fr 

Do.  .. 

5 

20 

3 

20 

Car  oiler  

1 

.24 

Do  

1 

25 

Car  inspectors  

2 

2R5  00 

2 

285  00 

2 

2  85  00 

Do.  

4 

-SO  00 

| 

2  8000 

g 

2  80  00 

Do  

1 

30 

1 

30 

Do.../.  

5 

28 

41 

28 

Do... 

2 

274 

Do  

44 

26 

61 

26 

Do  

44 

25 

1 

25 

Do... 

3 

24 

Air-brake  inspector  

1 

29 

2 

.29 

2 

29 

Do  

1 

.28 

Do  

2 

254 

Do  

2 

25 

2 

25 

Do  -.  

2 

24 

Millwright  

1 

42 

I 

42 

1 

42 

Do  

1 

34 

Mill  hand  .  . 

2 

29 

9 

29 

§ 

29 

Do  

2 

.28 

Do  

3 

26 

3 

26 

1 

26 

Do  

5 

.25 

Mill  laborer.   . 

4 

20 

4 

20 

g 

20 

5 

20 

Pattern  maker 

1 

42 

1 

42 

1 

42 

1 

ajio  oo 

Do  

4 

34 

3 

.34 

3 

.34 

Do  

4 

.32 

Pattern-maker  helper  

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

23 

Upholsterer  

1 

39 

1 

39 

1 

39 

1 

2  95  00 

Do. 

2 

30 

2 

30 

2 

30 

2 

30 

Upholsterer  helper  .  .  . 

1 

20 

I 

20 

1 

20 

1 

20 

6 

34 

5 

.34 

5 

34 

Do. 

7 

32 

1 

32 

1 

32 

1 

32 

Do... 

9 

31 

Do... 

5 

30 

10 

30 

Do  

8 

28 

Do... 

7 

27i 

11 

274 

Do  

8 

.27 

1 

.27 

Do.... 

3 

26 

Do... 

6 

25 

7 

25 

10 

25 

4 

25 

Do.... 

2 

24 

3 

24 

5 

24 

Do  

4 

.20 

2 

20 

Painter  helpers  

2 

.24 

1 

.24 

Do.. 

1 

23 

1 

23 

1 

23 

Do... 

.20 

4 

.20 

7 

.20 

8 

.20 

Per  day. 


2  Per  month. 
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Oct.l 

,1909. 

Oct.l 

,  1911. 

Oct.l 

1913. 

Oct.l 

,  1915. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num. 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Num- 
ber. 

Rate. 

Painter  apprentice  

1 

to.  10 

Car  cleaner  .  .  . 

5 

160.00 

Do. 

1 

CO.  22$ 

Do... 

7 

$0.22 

5 

.22 

Do... 

27 

.20 

48 

10.20 

73 

.20 

42 

.20 

Do. 

8 

81.75 

Do 

3 

21.50 

Watchman,  shop  

5 

22.00 

5 

22.00 

8 

22.00 

9 

22.00 

Do.. 

1 

.20 

1 

.20 

Laborer,  shop 

5 

.22'. 

Do 

162 

.20" 

183 

20 

233 

20 

56 

.20 

Do... 

9 

22.00 

Do 

39 

2  1.75 

28 

2  1.75 

*  Per  month.  a  Per  day. 

GRAHAM  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 
Statement  of  clerks  and  salaries  paid,  Albiua  shops,  April,  1915 : 


1  chief  clerk ,$165 

1  assistant  chief 115 

1  accountant 110 

1  M.  C.  B.  clerk '    100 

1  timekeeper 100 

1  M.  M.  clerk  and  operator 100 

4  clerks  and  stenographers 85 

1  clerk 80 

2  clerks  _.  75 


1  clerk TO 

3  clerks 05 

1  clerk ______: :___  60 

1  messenger 40 

1  messenger 30 

1  chief  draftsman 140 

2  draftsmen 75 

1  draftsman  _.  70 


FULLER  EXHIBIT. 

DISTRICT  LODGE  No.  11,  I.  A.  OF  M., 

Omaha,  June  30,  1011. 
Mr.  C.  E.  FULLER, 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  accordance  with  present  shop  rules  and  regulations,  governing 
machinists  and  apprentices,  30  days'  written  notice  are  required  to  be  given  the 
other  party  when  a  change  is  desired. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  members  of  our  organization  working  under 
your  jurisdiction,  to  notify  you  that  a  change  is  desired,  and  that  later  a  new 
schedule  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  our  behalf. 

As  the  present  shop  rules  of  all  crafts  are  now  nearly  identical,  we  believe 
that  a  conference  between  yourself  and  representatives  of  the  different  crafts 
should  be  held  jointly. 

I  am  therefore  requested  to  ask  for  a  joint  conference  of  all  crafts,  on  behalf 
of  the  machinists,  and  believe  that  by  such  a  conference,  time  will  be  'saved 
you  as  an  official  of  the  company. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully,  SAMUEL  H.  GRACE, 

'  Representative,  District  No.  11, 
Room  403  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Ncbr. 
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"OMAHA,  July  29,  1011. 
Mr.  SAMUEL  II.  GRACE, 

403  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Near. 

DEAB  SIR  :  Your  favor  of  June  30  received,  and  in  reply  would  advise  that  if 
a  committee  of  machinists  desire  to  meet  me  to  discuss  the  machinists'  working 
rules  I  will  be  very  glad  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  such  committee  as  in 
the  past,  but  can  not  accede  to  the  request  to  meet  with  other  crafts  at  the  same 
time. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  E.  FULLER, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
Copy  to  Mr.  Mohler. 


JOINT  PROTECTIVE  BOARD, 

Omaha,  July  13,  19J1. 
Mr.  C.  E.  FULLER, 

Asst.  Gen.  Mur.  U.  P.  K.  R.,  Omaha,  A'e&r. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  accordance  with  present  shop  rules  and  regulations,  governing 
the  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  30  clays'  written  notice  is  required  to  be  given 
the  other  party  when  a  change  is  desired. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  members  of  our  organization  working  under 
your  jurisdiction,  to  notify  you  that  a  change  is  desired,  and  that  later  a  new 
schedule  will  be  submitted  in  our  behalf. 

As  the  present  shop  rules  of  all  crafts  are  now  nearly  identical,  we  believe 
that  a  conference  between  yourself  and  representatives  of  the  different  crafts 
should  be  held  jointly. 

I  am  therefore  requested  to  ask  for  a  joint  conference  of  all  crafts,  on  behalf 
of  the  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen,  and  believe  that  by  such  a  conference 
time  will  be  saved  you  as  an  official  of  the  company. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 

Yours,  respectfuly,  L.  I.  TUCKER, 

Secret  a  ry-Trca  surer. 
221  CHESTNUT  STREET,  XOUTII  PLATTE. 


OMAHA,  July  29,  1911. 
Mr.  L.  I.  TUCKER, 

221  Chestnut  Street,  North  Platte,  Sclr. 

DEAR  SIB  :  Your  favor  of  July  13  received,  and  in  reply  would  advise  that  if  a 
committee  of  carmen  desire  to  meet  me  to  discuss  the  carmen's  working  rules,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  such  committee  as  in  the  past,  but 
can  not  accede  to  the  request  to  meet  with  other  crafts  at  the  same  time. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  R  FULLER, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
Copy  to  Mr.  Mohler. 

CHEYENNE,  WYO.,  June  26,  1911. 
Mr.   FULLER, 

General  Superintendent  M.  P.  t£-  M.,  Union  Pacific  System. 
DEAR  SIR  :  In  accordance  with  the  present  shop  rules  governing  blacksmiths, 
apprentices,  and  helpers  30  days'  written  notice  is  required  to  be  given  the  other 
party  when  a  change  is  desired. 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  members  of  our  organization  employed  under 
your  jurisdiction  to  notify  you  that  a  change  is  desired,  and  that  later  a  new 
schedule  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  our  behalf. 

As  the  present  shop  rules  of  all  shop  crafts  are  now  practically  identical,  we 
believe  that  a  conference  between  yourself  and  representatives  of  the  different 
crafts  on  the  Union  Pacific  system  should  be  held  jointly. 

I  am  therefore  requested  to  ask  for  a  joint  conference  of  all  crafts  upon  be- 
hnlf  of  the  blacksmiths,  apprentices,  and  helpers. 
Awaiting  an  early  reply,  1  am, 

Yours,  rcspoctfuly,  GKO.  L.  BAKER, 

Secretary  District  Council  No.  12, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers. 
;>7i'T  XOI:TH  <JI:IMX  AVENUE,  Los  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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OMAHA,  July  92,  1911. 
Mr.  GEORGE  L.  BAKER, 

3737  North  Griffin  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  under  date  of  the  26th  received,  and  in  reply  beg  to  ad- 
vise that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  company  to  deal  directly  with  its 
own  employees,  and  we  can  not  see  our  way  clear  to  deviate  from  this  practice. 
If  any  classes  of  our  employees  desire  a  change  in  their  present  working  rules 
and  schedules,  they  fully  understand  that  upon  their  direct  request  they  jrill  be 
given  a  hearing  and  full  consideration. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  E.  FULLER, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
Copy  to  Mr.  Mohler. 

SAN  Luis  OBISPO,  June  27,  1011. 
Mr.  C.  E.  FULLER, 

Assistant  General  Manager, 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  accordance  with  present  shop  rules  and  regulations,  I  desire  to 
give  you  the  required  30  days'  notice  that  a  change  in  the  same  is  desired. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  reply  we  will  arrange  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
new  agreement  at  least  10  days  before  the  date  of  conference. 

Present  shop  rules  of  the  different  crafts  are  practically  the  same,  and  we 
therefore  request  that  in  order  to  save  time,  that  you  meet  our  committee  jointly. 
Awaiting  an  early  reply,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 
[SEAL.]  JOHN  SCOTT, 

Secretary  Shop  Federation,  JIarriman  Lines. 
Address  977  BUCHON  STREET,  SAN  Luis  OBISPO,  CAL. 

OMAHA,  July  29,  1911, 
Mr.  JOHN  SCOTT, 

977  Buchon  Street,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Your  letter  under  date  of  27th  received,  and  in  reply  beg  to  advise 
that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  company  to  deal  directly  with  its  own 
employees,  and  we  can  not  see  our  way  clear  to  deviate  from  this  practice.  If 
any  classes  of  our  employees  desire  a  change  in  their  present  working  rules 
and  schedules  they  fully  understand  that  upon  their  direct  request  they  will  be 
given  a  hearing  and  full  consideration. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  E.  FULLER, 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
Copy  to  Mr.  Mohler. 

DISTRICT  LODGE,  No.  11,  I.  A.  OF  M., 

Omaha,  July  19,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  E.  FULLER, 

Assistant  General  Manager,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

PEAT.  SIB  :  Inclosed  find  copy  of  the  new  schedule  submitted  for  consideration 
in  behalf  of  the  machinists  of 'the  Union  Pacific  Co. 

This  same  schedule  will  be  submitted  to  all  of  the  allied  lines  of  the  so- 
called  Harrimah  system  in  behalf  of  the  machinists  employed  by  them,  and 
practically  the  same  schedule  outside  of  rule  4  (Definition  of  work)  by  all  other 
shop  crafts. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  therefore  trust  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to 
grant  us  all  at  this  time  a  joint  conference,  and  that  by  so  doing  it  will  give 
better  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  and  also  be  a  saving  of  time  and  expense 
to  all  parties. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  H.  OK  ACE, 
Machinist  Representative,  District  11. 
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(Schedule  requested  by  federation  machinists.). 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  SHOP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  HARRIMAN  LINES. 

WOKKDAY. 

Rule  1.  The  standard  working  time  shall  be  8  hours  per  day  and  6  days  per 
week.  The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon;  from  1  p.  ni.  to 
5  p.  m.  Night  forces  on  a  corresponding  basis.  Night  men  shall  be  allowed 
9  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work.  There  shall  be  no  lap  shift  worked.  Working 
hours  shall  be  bulletined.  Where  continuous  service  is  necessary  three  shifts 
inaj  be  worked  as  follows :  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ;  4  p.  m.  to  12  midnight ;  12  mid- 
night to  8  a.  m. ;  20  minutes  to  be  allowed  each  shift  for  lunch,  with  pay.  All 
employees  will  be  allowed  one  hour,  with  pay,  at  the  close  of  the  week  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

SEDUCTION   OF  EXPENSES. 

Rule  2.  When  any  reduction  of  expenses  is  to  be  made,  employees  shall  first 
have  the  privilege  of  a  90-day  leave  of  absence.  If  any  further  reduction  is 
necessary,  the  last  man  hired  within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  reduction  is  to 
be  made,  shall  be  given  a  90-day  leave  of  absence,  or  until  such  time  as  forces 
are  to  be  increased,  when  the  last  man  given  leave  of  absence  shall  be  the  first 
man  put  back  to  work.  Men  granted  leave  of  absence  shall  be  furnished  with 
transportation  over  the  Harriman  lines.  Committee  shall  be  notified  by  fore- 
man that  the  services  of  employees  are  again  required  and  employees  on  leave 
of  absence  shall  be  given  10  days  to  return  to  work. 

OVERTIME, 

Rule  3.  All  time  worked  other  than  bulletined  hours  shall  be  considered  over- 
time. Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to  mid- 
night. After  midnight  double  time  shall  be  paid  until  relieved.  No  employee 
shall  work  longer  than  1  hour  without  being  allowed  time  for  meals.  Em- 
ployees required  to  work  after  bulletined  hours  shall  be  paid  4  hours  for  2  hours 
and  40  minutes'  service  or  fraction  thereof,  if  worked  before  midnight.  If  after 
midnight,  they  shall  be  paid  4  hours  for  2  hours  or  fraction  thereof.  Sundays 
and  all  holidays  designated  by  the  State  or  Nation  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  one-half.  Holidays  falling  on  Sundays  and  another  day  observed  by 
the  State  or  Nation,  this  day  shall  be  considered  a  holiday  and  paid  for  as 
such.  No  employees  shall  be  required  to  work  overtime  more  than  two  nights 
per  week,  or  two  consecutive  Sundays.  When  overtime  is  required,  it  shall  be 
distributed.  Employees  shall  not  be  laid 'off  from  regular  working  hours  to 
equalize  overtime  worked.  Overtime  shall  be  confined  to  emergency  cases. 
Men  transferred  from  one  shift  to  another  shall  be  paid  overtime  for  the  first 
night  or  day,  as  the  case  may  be.  Employees  when  sent  out  on  the  road  from 
their  home  station  shall  receive  continuous  time  from  the  time  called  until  the 
time  they  return,  as  follows :  Overtime  rates  for  all  overtime  hours,  whether 
waiting,  traveling,  or  working,  and  straight  time  for  what  are  straight-time 
hours  at  the  home  station,  whether  waiting,  traveling,  or  working,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  $1.50  per  day  for  expenses,  provided  that  when  away  for  a  period 
of  36  hours,  and  have  been  given  time  for  sleep  and  rest,  that  the  regular  rule 
for  time  and  overtime  shall  apply  thereafter.  Expense  money  to  be  paid  on 
the  following  pay  day,  except  in  the  case  of  employee  leaving  the  service  of  the 
company,  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  leaving  service. 

DEFINITION    OF    WORK. 

Rule  4.  None  but  machinists  and  machinists'  apprentices  shall  be  allowed  to 
do  machinists'  work.  Machinists1  work  shall  consist  of  erecting  and  dis- 
mantling locomotives  (engines — steam,  gasoline,  electrical,  and  turbine),  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  all  machinery  and  finished  tools,  and  the  operation  of  all 
machines  used  in  such  work,  except  nut  tappers,  bolt  cutters,  and  drill  presses 
(except  where  drill  presses  are  equipped  witli  a  fsicing  head  and  turning  head 
or  boring  bar). 

Men  in  direct  charge  of  machinists'  work  shall  themselves  be  machinists. 
Men  not  having  the  title  of  foremen,  with  pay  accordingly,  shall  not  direct 
machinists  nor  assume  the  responsibility  of  machinists'  work. 
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COMPETENCY. 

Rule  5.  Competency  of  the  employees  entering  the  service  sluill  be  determined 
within  30  days, 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Rule  6.  Employees  shall  not  be  requested  to  undergo  any  form  of  physical 
examination  or  make  out  any  form  of  personal  record. 

SAFEGUARDING   EMPLOYEES. 

Rule  7.  Men  shall  not  be  required  to  work  on  engines  outside  of  shop  in  bad 
weather.  This  not  to  apply  to  work  in  engine  cabs.  Before  work  on  engines 
undergoing  repairs  in  shops  and  roundhouses  is  distributed,  it  shall  be  cleaned. 
Roundhouses  shall  be  piped  or  otherwise  arranged  so  that  when  the  engines  are 
being  blown  down  the  steam  will  be  carried  from  the  roundhouse  and  the 
danger  eliminated.  This  work  to  be  completed  within  90  days  after  the  signing 
of  this  agreement. 

APPRENTICES. 

Rule  8.  There  may  be  1  apprentice  to  every  5  mechanics  in  the  shop.  No 
apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  where  there  are  not 
proper  facilities  for  learning  the  trade.  Apprentices  must  know  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithemic,  and  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  If 
within  6  months  an  apprentice  shows  no  aptitude  to  learn  the  trade,  he  shall  be 
transferred  or  released  from  the  service.  Shop  foreman  and  shop  committee 
shall  be  the  judges  in  the  case.  Apprentices  shall  be  subject  to  same  regula- 
tions as  mechanics  unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  agreement.  Apprentices 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  nights  and  overtime ;  neither  shall  they  be  sent 
out  on  the  road.  When  force  of  mechanics  are  reduced  the  number  of  appren- 
tices shall  be  reduced  to  maintain  ratio  (except  apprentices  employed  previous 
to  this  agreement),  seniority  to  govern  in  their  reduction  and  reemployment. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  if  retained  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, they  shall  receive  the  rate  of  pay  paid  mechanics  at  that  point.  Ap- 
prentices when  indentured  must  be  between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  and  must 
serve  4  years,  consisting  of  280  days  per  year.  Apprentices  shall  serve  3  years 
on  machines  and  special  work  and  not  more  than  4  months  on  any  one  machine 
or  special  work  and  1  year  on  general  work.  The  financial  secretary  or  shop 
committee  shall  be  furnished  M'ith  a  list  containing  the  dates  of  employment  of 
all  machinists  and  apprentices  every  3  months. 

DISCHARGE   AND    SUSPENSION. 

Rule  9.  No  employee  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  without  a  just  and 
sufficient  cause.  If  after  due  investigation,  it  is  found  that  an  employee  has 
been  unjustly  discharged  or  suspended,  he  shall  be  reinstated  with  full  pay  for 
all  time  lost,  investigation  to  take  place  within  five  days  after  date  of  his  sus- 
I>ension  or  dismissal.  Before  discharge  or  suspension  takes  place  foreman  shall 
notify  employee  and  committee.  In  case  of  any  doubt,  employee  shall  be  left 
at  work  pending  investigation. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF   GRIEVANCES. 

Rule  10.  It  is  understood  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances  the  officials  of  the 
company  will  receive  a  duly  authorized  committee  to  act  in  the  premises  at  any 
time.  Grievances  shall  be  first  submitted  to  shop  foreman,  and  in  the  event 
of  his  decision  being  unsatisfactory  an  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  committee 
and  their  duly  authorized  representatives  to  the  higher  officials.  The  company 
will  not  in  any  way  discriminate  against  employees  who  are  called  upon  at  any 
time  to  serve  on  any  committee  or  to  act  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances,  and 
shall  grant  leave  of  absence  and  free  transportation  to  those  delegated  to  go 
before  the  management  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances.  Transportation  shall 
be  granted  to  employees  representing  their  organization  to  all  conventions 
or  meetings. 
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SANITATION. 

Rule  11.  Special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  furnish  good  ice  water  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  all  pits  and  floors  in  shops  and  roundhouses  shall  be  maintained 
in  a  dry,  clean,  sanitary,  and  safe  condition.  Proper  toilets  shall  be  provided 
at  all  points,  inclosed  from  public  view,  the  doors  of  which  shall  be  kept 
closed.  Also  a  suitable  place  for  washing  purposes. 

TIME   CHECKS. 

Rule  12.  Employees  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  time  check  covering  all  time  due  within  24  hours  at  all  division  points 
where  time  checks  are  issued,  and  48  hours  at  all  other  points.  When  em- 
ployees are  being  paid  it  shall  be  during  working  hours,  night  men  excepted. 

BELIEF   SERVICE. 

Rule  13.  When  an  employee  at  any  of  the  outlying  points  requests  leave  of 
absence  and  transportation,  same  shall  be  granted.  Employees  shall  give  10 
days'  notice  to  proper  officer  of  the  company.  Before  the  expiration  of  notice 
another  employee  shall  be  sent  to  relieve  applicant. 

TRAN  SPORTATION. 

Rule  14.  Employees  and  dependent  members  of  their  families  and  employees' 
•representatives  of  the  mechanical  departments  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
in  regard  to  free  transportation  as  that  now  granted  employees  and  their  rep- 
resentatives of  the  operating  department. 

„      ASSOCIATES. 

Rule  15.  Employees  now  and  hereafter  employed  and  not  members  of  the 
association  represented  as  the  second  party  in  this  agreement  shall  have  30 
days  in  which  to  obtain  membership. 

PROMOTION. 

Rule  1C.  When  vacancies  occur  in  shop  foremanships  the  Company  shall  con- 
sider mechanics  of  the  craft  in  the  shop  where  vacancy  occurs  for  promotion 
to  foremanship,  seniority  to  govern. 

SPECIAL    CONSIDERATION. 

Rule  17.  Employees  who  by  long  and  faithful  service  for  the  company  have 
become  unable  to  handle  the  heavy  work  to  an  advantage  will  be  given  prefer- 
ence of  such  light  work  as  they  may  be  able  to  handle  without  any  reduction 
in  their  rate  and  without  any  discrimination. 

HOSPITAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Rule  18.  Employees  injured  or  becoming  sick  while  in  the  service  shall,  if 
necessary,  be  sent  to  hospital  for  treatment,  such  treatment  to  be  given  free 
of  charge  as  long  as  the  patient  and  members  of  his  organization  think  he 
requires  it.  Hospital  department  shall  furnish  financial  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  be  given  employees  at  least  once  a  year.  Employees  shall 
be  given  equal  membership  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  hospital  department. 

WAGES. 

Rule  19.  All  work  performed  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  hour.  All  mechanics, 
apprentices,  semiskilled  men,  and  helpers  shall  be  granted  a  7-cent  flat  increase 
per  hour.  No  employee  shall  be  employed  for  less  than  the  established  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  paul  at  that  point.  No  employee  shall  work  by  piece,  premium, 
or  bonus  system.  Where  same  is  now  in  existence  it  shall  be  discontinued 
upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 
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CHANGE  OF  RULES. 

Rule  20.  These  rules  and  regulations  with  rates  of  pay  shall  supersede  all 
others,  and  shall  take  effect  when  signed  by  contracting  parties  and  remain 
in  effect  until  change  by  either  party  giving  30  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
other  party,  during  which  time  a  conference  shall  take  place.  A  copy  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards  in  shop  and  round- 
houses and  shall  remain  in  force  until  superseded  by  another  agreement. 


INTERNATIONAL  BOILEK  MAKERS,  IKON-SHIP  BUILDERS,  AND  HELPERS. 

NORTH  PLATTE,  July  28,  1911. 
Mr.  O.  E.  FULLER, 

Superintendent  Motive  Pmver  and 

Machine  of  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Please  inclosed  find  copy  of  "  Definition  of  Boiler  Maker  Work  " 
that  the  boiler  makers  are  asking  for  on  the  Union  Pacific,  which  will  come 
up  for  your  approval. 

Their  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  machinists',  which  was  presented  some 
time  ago. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  CARROLL, 

Secretary. 
EDWARD  WEEKS, 
JOHN  SETH. 

(Schedule  requested  by  federation  boiler  makers.) 

DEFINITION   OF   BOILER   MAKERS*   WORK. 

Rule  4,  section  1.  All  such  work  as  laying  out,  marking  off,  shearing,  punch- 
ing and  rolling,  flanging  and  cutting  apart,  fitting  up,  and  riveting  of  all  steel 
tank  frames,  angle  iron,  I  beams,  and  channel  iron,  and  all  street  car  work  made 
from  No.  16  gauge  iron  and  steel  and  up. 

SEC.  2.  All  patching,  riveting,  shipping  and  calking,  inspecting  and  testing 
of  all  steam,  oil,  water,  gas,  and  air-tight  work;  all  forms  of  stay-bolt  work 
and  tube  work  front  and  back  end. 

SEC.  3.  All  steel  cab  work,  running  boards,  front  end,  grates  and  ash  pans. 

SEC.  4.  Boiler  makers  will  hold  all  handle  tools  and  bars.  Shall  handle  all 
new  appliances  in  regard  to  gas  machines  and  all  gas  welding  machines,  elec- 
tric machines  and  all  electric  welding  machines;  boiler  makers  shall  handle 
and  operate  all  air  hammers  and  motors,  all  pneumatic  tubes  and  hydraulic 
riveting  machines,  and  be  furnished  sufficient  help  to  do  same.  When  boiler 
makers  are  using  pneumatic  hammers,  driving  rivets  f  inch  or  over,  or  when 
iising  any  long-stroke  pneumatic  hammer  on  any  class  of  work  they  will  be 
given  an  advanced  apprentice  or  another  boiler  maker  to  assist  them. 

SEC.  5.  Boiler  makers  shall  not  be  required  to  enter  boilers  to  perform  any 
work  until  after  steam  has  been  blown  off,  brick  arches  removed,  and  boiler 
reasonably  cool.  Water  tanks  and  oil  tanks  must  first  be  properly  cleaned  out 
before  boiler  makers  are  requested  to  work  in  them. 

SEC.  6.  When  boiler  makers  are  required  to  fill  places  of  layer-outs,  in- 
spectors, flanges,  or  fitters  up,  for  six  days  or  less,  their  wages  shall  not  be 
changed;  if  required  to  fill  aforesaid  vacancies  for  a  term  of  days  exceeding 
six  in  number,  they  shall  receive  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  such  occupa- 
tion for  full  time  worked. 

APPRENTICES. 

Rule  8,  sec.  2.  There  will  be  two  classes  of  apprentices — the  regular  apprentice 
and  the  helper  apprentice.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  apprentices  may  be  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  helpers.  Regular  apprentices  must  be  within  16  and  21 
years  of  age  and  shall  serve  4  years  of  not  less  than  280  days  per  year.  No 
apprentice  shall  be  kept  on  one  class  of  work  more  than  6  months. 

Regular  apprentices:  Seventeen  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  year;  19£  cents 
per  hour  for  the  first  half  of  second  year ;  22  cents  per  hour  for  the  second  half 
of  second  year ;  24£  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  half  of  third  year ;  27  cents  per 
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hour  for  the  second  half  of  third  year ;  29£  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  half  of 
fourth  year ;  32  cents  per  hour  for  the  last  half  of  fourth  year. 

Rule  8,  sec.  3.  Helper  apprentices  shall  be  selected  from  the  force  of  helpers 
who  have  heen  in  the  service  two  years  or  more,  seniority  to  prevail ;  the  age 
to  be  between  21  and  25  years.  Helpers'  apprentices  must  serve  3  years  of  not 
less  than  280  days  per  year,  their  rate  to  be  as  follows :  * 

Helpers'  apprentices :  Helpers'  apprentices  shall  not  be  reduced  in  wages  upon 
serving  time  of  apprenticeship,  and  shall  receive  2£  cents  increase  every  six 
months. 

Sec.  4.  Helpers  and  laborers  shall  not  be  advanced  to  the  detriment  of  boiler 
makers  or  apprentices  except  as  denned  in  rule  8. 


COMERFORD  EXHIBIT  NO.  1. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE, 

August  28,  1914. 
Mr.  W.  W.  GARNER, 

President  Brotherhood  Railroad  Clerks,  Lodge  141, 

Lawrence  House,  Jackson,  Miss. 
MY  DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  your  letter  of  August  24,  which  reads  as  follows : 

u  You  will  recall  that  during  the  year  1912  a  conference  was  held  in  the  office 
of  Gov.  Noel,  looking  to  a  settlement  between  the  strikers  and  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  at  which  were  present  the  governor,  the  mayor  of  Jackson, 
yourself,  Mr.  Markham,  and  other  Illinois  Central  officials. 

"  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  of  you  is  that  y'ou  give  me  a  letter  with  reference 
to  this  conference,  giving  an  idea  of  its  purpose  and  what  things  were  brought 
out  there.  In  order  to  refresh  your  memory,  you  will  no  doubt  recall  that  Mr. 
Markham,  president  of  the  I.  C.  system,  admitted,  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  that  the  railroad  company  would  not  recognize  the 
'  clerks '  as  an  organization,  because  they  were  *  too  intelligent '  and  might 
sometime  cause  the  company  some  embarrassment;  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
recall  all  of  the  other  organizations  in  the  federation  and  renew  their  contracts, 
but  simply  would  not  give  recognition  to  the  railroad  clerical  men.  This  was  a 
surprise  to  the  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  who  could  not  understand  Mr. 
Markham's  position,  nor  could  he  satisfactorily  explain  it. 

"  I  would  also  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  give  me  your  impres- 
sions of  what  effect  the  strike  of  the  clerks  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  has  had  on  the 
service  and  operation  of  their  lines. 

"  I  would  like  to  get  this  letter  from  you  because  the  Industrial  Relations 
Committee  is  going  to  investigate  the  strike  referred  to  sometime  next  month 
and  because  other  parties  to  this  conference  have  also  furnished  letters." 

I  recall  the  conference  to  which  you  refer,  though  I  do  not  recall  the  details. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  you  and  the  men  operating  with  you  at  that  time  were 
very  reasonable,  and  I  did  not  quite  understand  why  the  clerical  force  should 
be  'especially  selected  as  not  to  be  forgiven.  I  do  not  quite  remember  Mr. 
Markham's  remarks  as  you  do ;  I  do  not  remember  that  he  said  that  "  his 
objection"  to  recognizing  the  clerks  was  that  they  were  "too  intelligent  and 
might  some  day  cause  the  company  embarrassment."  He  may  have  said  that, 
but  I  do  not  remember.  My  recollection  is  somewhat  dim  about  the  whole 
affair  at  this  late  date,  but  as  I  remember  it,  he  said,  substantially,  that  the 
clerks  were  in  a  position  of  privileged  communication  with  the  company  and 
o< •( •;i])5ed  a  confidential  relation  toward  the  company,  and  that  for  that  reason 
IHJ  made  somewhat  of  a  distinction  between  them  and  other  employees  in  his 
mind.  It  struck  me  that  this  was  all  the  more  reason  why  they  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  friendly  spirit.  I  do  remember  being  somewhat  astonished  at 
Mr.  Markham's  position;  I  thought  it  at  the  time  arbitrary. 

I  can  not  answer  your  question  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  strike  of  the 
clerks  was  on  the  service  in  the  operation  of  the  lines,  because  I  do  not  know. 
I  was  soon  afterwards,  you  remember,  called  away  from  Mississippi  by  public 
duties  here,  and  became  not  only  interested  but  absorbed  in  the  work  here.  I 
ivn lumber  trying  my  best  to  bring  about  good  feeling  between  both  sides,  and  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  that  you  seemed  to  be  amendable  to  reason. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  letter  must  be  so  unsatisfactory,  but  the  state  of  my 
memory  concerning  it  all  is  dim.  I  remember  making  a  suggestion,  the  details 

iNot  furnished. 
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of  which  I  do  not  now  recall,  that  I  thought  ought  to  be  accepted  by  both  sides 
and  wlilch  seemed  to  be  not  favorably  received  by  the  railroad.     I  have  tried 
to  recall  just  what  the  proposition  was,  but  I  am  not  able  to  do  so. 
I  am,  with  every  expression  of  regard, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS. 


COMERFORD  EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

FRANK  COMERFORD, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 
Chicago,  October  19,  1011. 
President  MARKHAM, 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Clifford  C.  Ormes  is  in  Chicago,  penniless  and  without  friends. 
His  home  is  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  lives  writh  his  wife  and  family.  He 
is  by  occupation  a  wood-machine  man. 

He  read  an  advertisement  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  October  15,  placed 
In  that  paper  by  the  Fay  Employment  Agency,  No.  220  Second  Street,  Minne- 
apolis. The  advertisement  told  him  of  steady  work  in  Chicago.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him  that  his  employment  would  be  with  a  new  manufacturing  con- 
cern. He  was  put  on  a  train  for  Chicago  and  given  as  his  destination  West 
Pullman.  He  was  met  at  West  Pullman  by  a  representative  of  your  road  and 
taken  to  Burnside.  At  Burnside  -he  found  a  strike  in  progress,  and  being  a 
union  man  he  refused  to  go  to  work  under  the  conditions  offered. 

This  man,  not  only  destitute  so  far  as  money  and  friends  are  concerned, 
labors  under  the  terrible  misfortune  of  being  a  deaf-mute.  Your  company  is 
responsible  for  its  agent,  the  Fay  Employment  Agency,  that  by  false  and  fraud- 
ulent representations  induced  this  man  to  leave  his  home  and  journey  to 
Chicago  in  the  belief  that  work  awaited  him  here  in  a  new  manufacturing  plant. 
The  least  that  your  company  can  do  to  make  amends  for  its  wrong  to  this  man 
is  to  provide  him  with  transportation  back  to  his  wife  and  family. 

The  methods  employed  by  your  subordinates  in  resorting  to  trickery  of  the 
kind  illustrated  by  this  case  and  catching  in  the  net  unfortunates  like  Clifford 
Ormes  are  indefensible.  These  facts  can  be  established  by  investigation.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  supply  the  proof. 

The  man's  present  penniless  condition  in  Chicago  makes  it  imperative  for 
me  to  ask  you  to  make  some  decision  in  this  matter  at  once. 
Sincerely. 


COMERFORD  EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

[John  E.  Ramer,  secretary  of  state  and  labor  commissioner  ex  officio.     Axel  Swanson, 
deputy  labor  commissioner  and  chief  factory  inspector.] 

STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
OFFICE  OF  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS, 

Denver,  Colo.,  April  6,  1915. 
Hon.   FRANK  COMERFORD, 

JfiUi  Clarendon  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  inquiring  the  particulars 
as  to  the  work  of  this  office  in  enforcing  the  laws  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
strike  on  the  Harriman  lines,  I  will  say  that  we  have  a  law  requiring,  in  sub- 
stance, that  when  a  strike  is  called  anywhere  then  employment  offices  are  re- 
quired to  tell  all  applicants  for  positions  in  places  where  the  said  strike  is  in 
operation  of  this  fact,  and  this  office  has  further  required  that  the  words 
44  strike  job  "  be  written  across  the  slip  given  the  applicant  for  said  job,  so  that 
no  mistake  can  be  made. 

Mr.  John  Allen,  running  an  employment  office,  had  orders  for  strikebreakers 
and  was  found  sending  them  without  said  notification  of  a  strike  being  on  the 
said  lines.  The  strikers  complained,  and  this  office  immediately  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  Mr.  Allan  and  forced  him  to  comply  with  the  law.  This  is  about 
all  this  office  had  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  occurred  before  my  taking  the 
office  and  during  the  term  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Edwin  V.  Brake.  I  have, 
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however,  investigated  the  matter  and  find  these  to  be  the  facts.  I  therefore  do 
not  think  that  I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  by  accepting  a  call  to  Chicago  to 
testify. 

Assuring  you  of  my  desire  to  assist  you  when  possible,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

AXEL  SWAN  SON, 
Deputy  State  Labor  Commissioner. 


COMERFORD  EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

(House  resolution  No.  60,  General  Assembly,  State  of  Illinois,  offered  Apr. 
3,  1913,  submitted  in  printed  form.) 


(A  roll  call  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Illinois  Assembly  of  1913 — 
yeas,  17;  nays,  6 — was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 


(An  article  by  J.  J.  Meagher,  from  Strike  Bulletin,  No.  101,  dated  Clinton, 
111.,  Dec.  2,  1914,  published  by  the  Illinois  Central  System  Federation,  was  sub- 
mitted in  printed  form.) 

PEOPLE  v.  MIKE  CANE      j  charged  .with  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
PEOPLE  v.  HUGH  CLABKJ 

BKIEF  AND  AKGUMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  DEFENDANTS. 

FACTS. 

The  undisputed  evidence  in  this  case  is  that  each  of  the  defendants  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  its 
property  at  its  Burnside  shops  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  had  been  so  em- 
ployed for  some  time  prior  to  their  apprehension.  On  the  day  of  their  arrest  a 
policeman  in  full  uniform,  wearing  his  official  star,  without  any  warrant  what- 
ever, stopped  each  of  these  defendants  upon  the  street,  without  consent  on  their 
part,  and  searched  them.  In  making  the  search  he  felt  in  the  pocket  of  each 
of  these  defendants,  what,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  revolver.  The  policeman 
thereupon  arrested  each  of  the  defendants,  took  them  to  the  police  station,  and 
upon  the  defendants  being  searched  it  was  found  that  each  had  a  revolver  in 
his  pocket. 

This  information  was  revealed  to  the  complaining  witness,  who  swore  to  the 
complaint  upon  which  the  defendants  were  tried. 

There  was  no  evidence  offered  tending  to  show  that  each  of  the  defendants 
carried  a  concealed  weapon  except  that  of  the  policeman.  When  this  evidence 
was  offered  the  attorney  for  each  of  the  defendants  objected  on  the  ground  that 
the  search  was  unlawful  and  was  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendants,  and  that  evidence  so  obtained  could  not  be  introduced  in  evidence. 
The  court  heard  the  evidence  subject  to  the  objection.  If  the  objection  is  well 
grounded,  then  the  defendants  must  be  acquitted. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
are  as  follows : 

"  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 

"  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases 
arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service, 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in 
any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation." 

38819°— S.  Doc.  415.  64-1— vol  10 60 
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Paragraphs  6  and  10  of  Article  II  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
entitled,  "Bill  of  rights,"  are  as  follows: 

"  6.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrant  shall  issue  without  probable  cause,  supported  by  affidavit,  partic- 
ularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

"  10.  No  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  or  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense." 

While  we  will  cite  a  number  of  authorities  exactly  in  point,  yet  we  feel  that 
the  case  that  is  most  conclusive  upon  principle  is  that  of  Boyd  v.  United  States 
(116  U.  S.,  616).  It  will  be  noted  in  that  case  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  an  act  of  Congress  in  relation  to  revenue  laws  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  authorized  the  court  to  compel  a  defendant  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt,  because  the  court  said  it  was  a  violation  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  an  act 
of  Congress  would  be  so  held  as  unconstitutional,  then  surely  an  ordinance 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  would  'be  unconstitutional  as  violating  the  same  right ; 
and  the  court,  at  page  631,  in  condemning  this  law  said  that  such  compulsory 
process  "  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  free  government.  It  is  abhorrent 
to  the  instincts  of  an  Englishman ;  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of  an  Ameri- 
can. It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  despotic  power ;  but  it  can  not  abide  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  political  liberty  and  personal  freedom.*' 

In  the  case  of  Hughes  v.  State  (58  S.  EM  390)  the  facts  are  as  follows : 

A  city  policeman  saw  two  men  walking  down  a  passageway.  The  policeman 
followed  them,  searched  them,  and  found  upon  the  person  of  the  defendant  a 
revolver.  He  was  taken  to  the  police  station  and  booked  on  the  charge  of 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  He  was  not  drunk,  was  violating  no  law,  and  was 
walking  along  leisurely  with  his  companion.  The  lower  court  found  the  de- 
fendant guilty  of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  but  case  was  appealed  by  the 
defendant.  The  supreme  court  held  that  where  a  person  not  in  legal  custody 
is  compelled  to  furnish  incriminating  evidence  against  himself  the  evidence 
is  not  admissible. 

In  the  case  of  Pickett  v.  State  (99  Ga.,  15 ;  25  S.  E.,  609)  the  court  said: 

"  While  an  officer  may,  without  a  warrant,  make  an  arrest  for  an  offense 
committed  in  his  presence,  he  has  no  authority  upon  bare  suspicion,  or  upon 
mere  information  derived  from  others,  to  arrest  a  citizen  and  search  his  person 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  in 
violation  of  law.  *  *  *  Even  if  the  person  arrested  did  in  fact  have  a 
concealed  weapon,  the  fact  not  being  discoverable  without  a  search,  the  offense 
of  thus  carrying  it  was  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  committed  in  the  presence 
of  the  officer,  and  the  latter  violated  a  sacred  constitutional  right  of  the  citizen 
in  assuming  to  exercise  a  pretended  authority  to  search  his  person  in  order  to 
expose  his  suspected  criminality." 

In  the  case  of  Davis  v.  State  (61  S.  E.,  404),  Georgia,  the  defendant,  Davis, 
was  suspected  of  having  stolen  some  money.  He  permitted  himself  to  be 
searched  to  see  if  he  had  the  money,  but  between  his  overalls  and  his  pants 
he  had  a  concealed  weapon,  but  he  did  not  consent  to  that  search,  and  held 
his  hands  between  his  legs.  However,  he  was  compelled  to  take  his  hands  away 
and  the  weapon  was  found.  The  court  held  in  substance  that  evidence  of 
guilt,  which  a  defendant  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  compelled  to  disclose 
is  not  admissible  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him.  This  case  was  affirmed, 
however,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  court*  below  the  defendant  did  not  object 
to  this  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  Gray  v.  State  (61  S.  E.,  848),  Georgia,  the  court  held  that  while 
evidence  which  a  defendant  has  been  compelled  to  disclose  through  the  coercion 
of  a  search  of  his  person  by  an  officer  pending  an  illegal  arrest  is  not  admissible 
against  him,  it  is  no  violation  of  this  principle  to  receive  testimony  of  witnesses 
that  the  defendant  intentionally  or  through  accident  or  inadvertence  exposed  to 
view  a  pistol  previously  concealed  while  resisting  an  arrest,  legal  or  illegal,  or 
while  such  arrest  and  consequent  detention  were  pending. 

In  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  State  (66  S.  E.,982) ,  Georgia,  the  chief  of  police  without 
a  warrant  arrested  the  defendant  on  suspicion  that  he  had  committed  a  burglary, 
and  while  searching  him  found  a  concealed  weapon.  He  was  then  booked  on  the 
charge  of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  arrest 
was  illegal.  It  was  not  the  defendant  but  the  arresting  officer  who  produced  the 
evidence.  The  disclosure  was  not  voluntary.  The  case  was  reversed. 
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In  the  case  of  Evans  v.  State  (32  S.  K,  658)  a  policeman  arrested  the  defend- 
ant for  carrying  concealed  weapons.  The  policeman  testified,  in  substance :  "  I 
told  him  to  give  tip  that  pistol."  The  defendant  said :  "  What  pistol."  He  was 
then  forced  to  give  it  tip.  The  court  held  this  evidence  to  be  inadmissible. 

In  the  case  of  Day  v.  State  (63  Ga.,  667)  it  was  held  that  evidence  that  a  wit- 
ness forcibly  placed  defendant's  foot  in  certain  tracks  near  the  scene  of  the 
burglary,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same  size,  is  not  admissible.  The  court  held 
that  a  defendant  can  not  be  compelled  to  incriminate  himself  by  acts  or  words. 
In  this  case  the  defendant  was  taken  hold  of  and  carried  along  and  compelled  to 
put  his  foot  in  the  track.  The  first  time  he  was  told  to  put  his  foot  in  the  track 
he  refused ;  his  foot  was  then  taken  hold  of  and  put  in  the  track.  He  did  not 
consent  to  it.  The  shoe  fitted  the  track.  The  evidence  was  admitted  over  the 
objection  of  the  accused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  compelling  him  to  furnish 
evidence  against  himself,  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warner  said,  in  substance :  "  Nor  can  one  by  force  compel  another,  against 
his  consent,  to  put  his  foot  in  a  shoe  track  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  against 
him  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  court,  the  more  especially  when  the  person  using 
such  force  has  no  lawful  warrant  or  authority  for  so  doing.'/ 

In  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  State  (58  S.  E.,  395)  it  was  held  that  an  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  and  search  of  the  person  of  the  accused  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  or  not  he  is  violating  the  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  con- 
cealed weapons  is  unreasonable. 

In  the  case  of  Boyd  r.  United  States  (116  IT.  S.,  616)  the  court  said,  on  page 
629,  in  part,  as  follows : 

"  Lastly,  it  is  urged  as  an  argument  of  utility  that  such  a  search  is  a  means 
of  detecting  offenders  by  discovering  evidence.  I  wish  some  cases  had  been 
shown  where  the  law  forceth  evidence  out  of  the  owner's  custody  by  process. 
There  is  no  process  against  papers  in  civil  cases.  It  has  been  often  tried  and 
never  prevailed.  Nay,  where  the  adversary  has  by  force  or  fraud  got  possession 
of  your  own  proper  evidence  there  is  no  way  to  get  it  back  but  by  action.  In  the 
criminal  law  such  a  proceeding  was  never  heard  of;  and  yet  there  are  some 
crimes,  such,  for  instance,  as  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  housebreaking,  to  say 
nothing  of  forgery  and  perjury,  that  are  more  atrocious  than  libeling.  But 
our  law  has  provided  no  paper  search  in  these  cases  to  help  forward  the  convic- 
tion. Whether  this  proceedeth  from  the  gentleness  of  the  law  toward  criminals, 
or  from  a  consideration  that  such  a  power  would  be  more  pernicious  to  the  inno- 
cent than  useful  to  the  public,  I  will  not  say.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  law 
obligeth  no  man  to  accuse  himself,  because  the  necessary  means  of  compelling 
self-accusation,  falling  upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  would  be  both 
cruel  and  unjust,  and  it  would  seem  that  search  for  evidence  is  disallowed  upon 
the  same  principle.  Then,  too,  the  innocent  would  be  confounded  with  the 
guilty." 

Again,  on  page  631,  it  is  said : 

"And  any  compulsory  discovery  by  extorting  the  party's  oath,  or  compelling 
the  production  of  his  private  books  and  papers,  to  convict  him  of  crime  or  to 
forfeit  his  property  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  free  Government.  It  is 
abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of  an  Englishman ;  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  instincts  of 
an  American.  It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  despotic  power,  but  it  can  not  abide 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  political  liberty  and  personal  freedom." 

Again  on  pages  633,  634,  and  635  it  is  said : 

"We  have  already  noticed  the  intimate  relation  between  the  two  amend- 
ments. They  throw  great  light  on  each  other.  For  the  '  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures '  condemned  in  the  fourth  amendment  are  almost  always  made 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  man  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  which  in 
criminal  cases  is  condemned  in  the  fifth  amendment;  and  compelling  a  man 
'  in  a  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,'  which  is  condemned  in 
the  fifth  amendment,  throws  light  on  the  question  as  to  what  is  an  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  amendment.  And 
we  have  been  unable  to  perceive  that  the  seizure  of  a  man's  private  books  and 
papers  to  be  used  in  evidence  against  him  is  substantially  different  from  com- 
pelling him  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.  We  think  it  is  within  the  clear 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  terms.  We  are  also  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  forfeitures  of  a  man's 
property  by  reason  of  offenses  committed  by  him,  though  they  may  be  civil  in 
form,  are  in  their  nature  criminal.  In  this  very  case,  the  ground  of  forfeiture 
as  declared  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  of  1874,  on  which  the  information 
is  based,  consists  of  certain  acts  of  fraud  committed  against  the  public  revenue 
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in  relation  to  imported  merchandise,  which  are  made  criminal  by  statute;  and 
it  is  declared  that  the  offender  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $5,000  nor  less  than 
$50,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both ;  and  in  addition  to 
such  fine  such  merchandise  shall  be  forfeited.  These  are  the  penalties  affixed 
to  the  criminal  acts ;  the  forfeitures  sought  by  this  suit  being  one  of  them.  If 
an  indictment  has  been  presented  against  the  claimants,  upon  conviction  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  could  have  been  included  in  the  judgment  If  the 
Government's  prosecutor  elects  to  waive  an  indictment,  and  to  file  a  civil  in- 
formation against  the  claimants — that  is,  civil  in  form — can  he  by  this  device 
take  from  the  proceedings  the  criminal  aspect  and  deprive  the  claimants  of  their 
immunities  as  citizens,  and  extort  from  them  a  production  of  their  private 
papers,  or,  as  an  alternative,  a  confession  of  guilt?  This  can  not  be.  The  in- 
formation, though  technically  a  civil  proceeding,  is  in  substance  and  effect  a 
criminal  one.  As  showing  the  close  relation  between  the  civil  and  criminal 
proceedings  on  the  same  statute  in  such  cases,  we  may  refer  to  the  recent  case 
of  Coffey  v.  The  United  States  (ante,  436),  in  which  we  decided  that  an  ac- 
quittal on  a  criminal  information  was  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  a  civil  information 
for  the  forfeiture  of  goods  arising  upon  the  same  acts.  As,  therefore,  suits 
for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  by  the  commission  of  offenses  against 
the  law  are  of  this  quasi-criminal  nature,  we  think  they  are  within  the  reason 
of  criminal  proceedings  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  fifth  amendment  which  declares  that 
no  person  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self ;  and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  a  compulsory  production  of  the  private 
books  and  papers  of  the  owner  of  goods  sought  to  be  forfeited  in  such  a  suit 
is  compelling  him  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
fifth  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  a  search  and 
seizure — and  an  unreasonable  search  and  seizure — within  the  meaning  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  Though  the  proceeding  in  question  is  divested  of  many  of 
the  aggravating  incidents  of  actual  search  and  seizure,  yet,  as  before  said, 
it  contains  their  substance  and  essence,  and  effects  their  substantial  purpose. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  the  obnoxious  thing  in  its  mildest  form  and  least  re- 
pulsive, but  illegitimate  and  unconstitutional  practices  get  their  first  footing 
in  that  way,  namely,  by  silent  approaches  and  slight  deviations  from  legal 
modes  of  procedure.  This  can  only  be  obviated  by  adhering  to  the  rule  that  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  the  security  of  person  and  property  should  be  liberally 
construed.  A  close  and  literal  construction  deprives  them  of  half  their  efficacy, 
and  leads  to  gradual  depreciation  of  the  right,  as  if  it  consisted  more  in 
sound  than  in  substance.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  be  watchful  for  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  and  against  any  stealthy  encroachments 
thereon." 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Slamon  (87  Am.  St.  Reps.,  711)  the  court  held  that 
a  paper  taken,  from  one's  person  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  from  unlawful  search  and  seizure  is  not  admissible  in  evidence  against 
him.  It  appears  that  the  officer  had  a  search  warrant  to  search  the  person  of  the 
defendant  for  stolen  goods.  When  engaged  in  the  search  he  found  on  the 
person  of  the  defendant  a  letter  written  to  him  (the  defendant)  by  a  person 
whom  the  officer  improved  as  a  witness,  in  the  impeachment  of  whom  the 
letter  contained  material  testimony.  Upon  the  trial  the  State  offered  the  letter 
in  evidence,  and  it  was  admitted  under  objection  and  exception. 

In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  713,  the  court  said  in  part  as  follows : 

"  We  also  hold  that  the  letter  was  inadmissible  under  article  10  of  the  decla- 
ration of  rights,  which  provides  that  in  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offenses 
no  person  can  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  and  that  this 
ruling  is  correct  is  clearly  manifest  for  the  reasons  stated  in  Boyd  v.  United 
States  (116  U.  S.,  616)." 

In  the  case  of  Chastang  v.  State  (3  Sou.,  304),  an  officer  having  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant,  attempted  to  execute  it,  when  the  latter  made 
demonstrations  of  resistance  by  moving  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  pocket 
or  place  on  his  person  where  pistols  are  frequently  carried.  Thereupon  another 
officer,  aiding  the  first,  pointed  a  pistol  at  the  defendant  and  commanded  him 
to  hold  up  his  hands,  which  he  did.  The  defendant  was  then  arrested,  and, 
proceeding  to  disarm  him,  a  pistol  was  found  concealed  in  his  hip  pocket.  It 
was  objected  in  the  court  below  that  the  search  of  defendant's  person  was  a 
trespass,  unauthorized  by  law,  and  that  the  testimony  thus  obtained  was 
illegally  admitted,  against  the  objection  of  the  defendant.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  objections  of  the  defendant  were  properly  overruled.  But  note 
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the  distinction  between  this  ease  and  the  one  this  court  now  has  under  con- 
sideration.    In  the  Ghastang  case  the  officer  had  a  warrant  for  the  defendant. 

While  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  this  case  as  much  attention  as  I  would 
like  to,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  weight  of  authority,  backed  by  these 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  reported  in  the  One  hun- 
dred and  sixteenth  United  States,  sustains  the  contention  of  these  defendants. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  E.  DENNAN, 
Attorney  for  Defendants. 

DECEMBER  23,  1911. 

(A  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Facts  About  the  Shopmen's  Strike,"  published  in 
Chicago,  Oct.  12,  1911,  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  prepared  by 
W.  L.  Park,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  was  submitted  in  printed 
form. ) 

(A  copy  of  Progress-Federation,  published  monthly  by  W.  W.  Lackey,  under 
the  auspices  o^  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees,  date  Chicago,  Burnside 
Station,  June  1,  1913,  was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 


(Three  sheets  of  stenographic  notes  were  submitted  by  witness.) 


FABMEKS'  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  Co.  OF  AMERICA, 

Chicago,  May  8,  1913. 
Hon.  FRANK  COMERFORD, 

Press  Club,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  MR.  COMERFORD  :  If  you  will  write  to  Mr.  A.  N.  Steinhart,  secretary 
Farmer's  Grain  Dealers'  Association  of  Illinois,  Bloomington,  111.,  he  will  tell 
you  of  the  trouble  that  farmers  have  had  to  get  cars  over  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  I  am  certain  that  he  can  give  you  more  of  the  information  that  you 
want  than  anyone  else  in  Illinois. 

There  is  also  an  association  of  farmers  that  ship  live  stock  to  Chicago,  but 
their  territory  is  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of 
them  wishes  to  use  the  Illinois  Central.     Further,  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
association  or  the  names  of  its  officers.    Possibly  Mr.  Steinhart  can  give  you 
this  information  also. 
With  hearty  good  wishes, 
Respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  M.  STAHL. 


MAY  8,  1913. 
Mr.  A.  N.  STEINHART, 

Secretary  Farmers'  Grain  Dealers'  Association  of  Illinois,  Bloominffton,  III. 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  write  to  you  with  the  consent  of  our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  John  M.  Stahl.  I  am  seeking  information  concerning  the 
trouble  and  expense  the  farmers  of  Illinois  have  been  put  to  during  the  past 
year  because  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.'s  lack  of  cars,  etc.  I  want 
general  and  specific  information  to  present  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  this  information  by  Tuesday  of  next  week,  which  is 
May  13.  Am  advised  that  there  is  an  association  for  farmers  that  ship  live 
stock  to  Chicago  who  live  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  State,  and  that  these 
men  have  had  great  trouble  with  the  Illinois  Central.  I  have  in  hand  informa- 
tion from  the  coal  interests  of  the  State  and  am  sending  for  information  from 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State.  I  want  to  supplement  this  with 
information  showing  that  the  farmers  and  handlers  of  live  stock  have  been 
handicapped — put  to  expense  and  trouble  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

If  you  wish,  I  shall  keep  the  source  of  my  information  confidential. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  courtesy  of  an  early  reply,  I  am,  sir, 
Yours,  very  truly, 


P.  S. — If  you  know  the  name  and  address  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
farmers'  association  referred  to  above,  I  shall  appreciate  receiving  it. 
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THE  FARMERS'  GBAIN  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 
Bloomington,  in.,  May  12,  1913. 
COMERFORD  &  COHEN,  Chicago,  III. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  Sth  instant  relative  to  losses  to 
shippers  on  account  of  delay  in  the  furnishing  of  equipment  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad. 

We  have  more  elevators  located  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
than  on  any  other  railway  in  the  State,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  station 
that  did  not  lose  money  account  of  inability  of  that  line  to  furnish  cars  when 
needed,  and  especially  heavy  loss  occurred  at  most  points  in  handling  the  last 
end  of  the  old  corn  crop  when  we  had  a  declining  market,  and  sales  had  to  be 
canceled  and  put  out  each  time  at  a  much  lower  figure.  Many  stations  at  this 
time  lost  up  in  the  thousand  figures,  and  I  think  practically  all  of  them  came 
through  the  year  with  a  good  deficit  instead  of  a  profit. 

We  had  serious  complaint  of  car  shortage  on  that  line  only  last  week. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  N.  STEINHART,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  80,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  secretary's  address,  1655  Ciareinont  Avenue, 
Chicago.] 

MAY  10,  1913. 

HONORABLE  Sis :  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing on  May  10,  1913,  and  ordered  mailed  to  each  one  of  our  representatives  in 
the  Chicago  district: 

Whereas  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  operates  under  a  special  charter  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  said  State  sharing  in  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway,  the  governor  being  a  director  therein,  and  is  therefore  a 
partner  of  this  corporation ;  and 

.Whereas  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  refused  to  treat  with  us  as  a  system 
federation  of  union  labor  and  have  let  this  road  equipment  deteriorate  to  the 
danger  of  human  life,  thus  placing  this  State  of  Illinois  in  opposition  to 
organized  labor  and  the  safety  of  its  citizens :  It  is  therefore 
Resolved,  That  our  257  members  demand  the  passage  of  house  bill  No.  60  as 
presented  by  Representative  Stedman  and  by  our  representative  before  your 
honorable  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  BLACKSMITHS  AND  HELPERS, 
[SEAL.]  J.  E.  LARSON,  President, 

PAUL  C.  ROPNISKE,  Secretary  Local  No.  RJ. 


[Garden  City  Branch  No.  11,  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  office  of  recording 

secretary.! 

CHICAGO,  May  11,  1913. 
Mr.  L  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIR  :  At  a  meeting  of  Garden  City  Branch,  No.  11,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  held  on  the  above  date,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

''Resolved,  That  Garden  City  Branch,  No.  11,  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  consisting  of  2,000  members,  hereby  indorses  the  joint  resolution  pend- 
ing in  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  investigate  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co." 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  JAS.  W.  MURRAY, 

Secretary  Branch  No.  11,  N.  A.  L,  C. 


[Local  Union  No.  321,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  May  8,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Yours  to  hand,  concerning  joint  resolution  pending 
in  the  legislature  regarding  investigation  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
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You  ask  that  I  send  a  letter  to  the  "  undersigned  "  to  have  this  resolution 
passed.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  undersigned?  Is  it  the  governor  or  your- 
self and  president?  I  think  it  means  the  latter.  Am  I  right?  If  so,  I  will 
do  as  you  ask.  Let  me  know  at  once. 

I  received  some  petition  blanks  asking  for  the  support  of  the  legislators  to 
the  resolution  for  investigation  of  I.  C.  R.  R. 

I  got  them  filled  and  sent  them  on  to  the  representative  from  this  district  and 
inclosed  letter  will  show  you  the  result. 

I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  you  in  your  troubles,  as  I  am  very  inter- 
ested in  your  strike.  You  say  that  they  refuse  to  treat  with  you  as  a  federa- 
tion. Stick  to  your  "  federation  strike "  until  you  win,  but  I  hope  the  next 
time  you  may  have  occasion  to  strike  it  will  be  as  "one  big  union."  That  is 
the  only  hope  for  workers  to  win  their  strikes.  I  do  not  believe  in  one 
craft  going  in  and  scabbing  on  the  other,  and  (so-called)  union  engine  drivers 
pulling  trainloads  of  scabs  into  shops  where  there  is  a  strike.  In  these  cases 
unionism  becomes  a  farce.  Let  us  try  and  get  them  all  into  one  union,  and 
then  we  will  not  scab  on  each  other,  but  will  pull  together  and  strike  together 
and  win. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  in  your  investigation  and  strike,  I  am, 
Yours,  for  the  one  big  union, 

JOE    MULQOLLAND, 

1112  North  Thirteenth  Street,  Springfield,  III. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  5, 1913. 

DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER:  A  joint  resolution  is  pending  before  the  Illinois 
Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  A 
hearing  is  to  be  had  on  this  resolution  on  or  about  May  14.  Organized  labor 
all  over  Illinois  is  asked  to  help  in  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  The  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  unanimously  indorse  this  resolution. 

Will  you  send  the  undersigned  a  letter  with  the  seal  of  your  local,  stating 
in  substance  that  your  local,  composed  of  2,560  members,  unanimously  asks  the 
passage  of  this  resolution.  Please  do  this  at  once,  as  we  desire  to  present 
these  letters  as  a  petition  on  or  before  the  12th  day  of  May,  1913. 

As  you  know  the  following  organizations  have  been  on  a  strike  since  Sep- 
tember 30,  1911 :  International  Association  of  Machinists,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers 
and  Helpers,  Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Order  of  Railway  Clerks,  and  Federal 
Labor  Union. 

The  Illinois  Central  refuses  to  treat  with  us  as  a  system  federation.  The 
Illinois  Central  operates  under  a  special  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  charter  the  governor  of  Illinois  is  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  the  State  shares  in  the  earnings  of  the  company.  The 
importance  of  this  is  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  partner  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  is  put  in  a  position  of  being  opposed  to  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
and  this  is  vital  to  every  member  of  organized  labor. 

Make  your  letter  strong  in  its  indorsement,  and  send  it  at  once  under  the 
seal  of  your  organization,  and  in  this  way  contribute  your  share  toward  this 
fight,  which,  although  it  involves  directly  the  men  at  present  on  strike,  at  the 
same  time  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  very  existence  of  organized  labor. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  P.  J.  JENSEN, 

President. 

I.    J.    CUNDIFF, 

Secretary,  6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Indorsed  by  F.  U.  No.  141  of  the  U.  B.  of  C.  &  J.  of  A,,  May  6,  1913. 
[SEAL.]  MASK  D.  TAYLOR, 

Recording  Secretary,  6636  Sangamon  Street. 
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L Local   Union  No.  43,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

SPRING  VALLEY,  ILL.,  May  8,  1913. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHERS  :  At  a  meeting  held  by  Local  Union  No.  43,  U.  M.  W. 
of  A.,  with  a  membership  of  640,  voted  unanimously  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

PETER  MATTIODA,  Financial  Secretary. 
JAMES  CHIAVENTONE,  President. 
VICTOR  THEODORE,  Recording  Secretary. 


[Headquarters  Progressive  Lodge  No.  440,  International  Association  of  Machinists.] 

ROCKFORD,  ILL.,  May  8,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  our  lodge,  which  is 
composed  of  120  members,  the  members  were  advised  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  joint  resolution  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  on  a  vote  of  the  members 
this  lodge  unanimously  asks  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

[SEAL.]  GEO.  CHRISTIANSEN,  Recording  Secretary. 


[Secretary's  office  and  headquarters  Cigar  Makers'  Union,  No.  14,  211  W.  Madison  Street, 
second  floor.     N.  Jb1.  L-entz,  financial  and  corresponding  secretary.] 

CHICAGO,  May  9,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  resolution  or  bill  to  be  pre- 
sented at  this  term  of  the  State  legislature,  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.'s  motive  power  and  car  equipment.  The  said 
railroad  company  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  a 
common  carrier,  with  provisions  covering  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  traveling 
public  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  State.  To  prove  to  you  that  the 
said  company  is  not  complying  with  its  charter  rights  we  refer  you  to  the 
numerous  wrecks  on  their  lines,  extending  from  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  but  especially  do  we  call  your  attention  to  the  wrecks  in  our  own  State, 
namely,  Kimundy,  Farmer  City,  Van  Buren  Street  (Chicago),  and  the  Daylight 
Special  at  Melvin,  and  others. 

Investigation  proved  that  all  these  wrecks  were  caused  by  defective  equip- 
ment. Continuous  complaint  of  the  mine  operators  of  car  shortage,  as  well 
as  the  complaint  of  shippers  along  the  line,  also  proves  conclusively  that  the 
Illinois  Central  management  is  giving  but  little  concern  to  the  welfare  of 
those  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  serve. 

Therefore,  we,  the  organized  Cigar  Makers'  Local  No.  14,  of  Chicago,  num- 
bering 1,600  members,  earnestly  request  that  you,  as  our  representative,  do 
what  you  can  to  have  this  measure  passed. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

[SEAL.]  J.  A.  KAIN,  Label  Secretary. 


[Local  Union  No.  159,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  723  North  Ninth 
Street.] 

EAST  ST.  Louis,  ILL.,  May  8,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Being  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  joint  resolution 
is  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  will  state  this  local  entertained  that  subject 
at  its  last  regular  meeting,  and  with  its  65  members  we  unanimously  ask  the 
passage  of  that  resolution,  not  only  for  our  own  benefit  but  for  the  public. 
There  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  we  believe  and  know  that  there  should  be 
an  investigation  made  of  this  company's  business  and  the  facts  made  known  to 
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the  public,  and  such  business  against  public  welfare  be  stopped.  Trusting  that 
you  will  use  your  influence  for  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  we  will  use  ours 
at  this  end,  and  remain, 

Yours, 
[SEAL.]  WM.  POSTER,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  461,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     Secretary's  address,  Rock  Island,  II!.] 

MAY  8,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

Received  letter  and  will  answer  it  at  once.  We  have  125  members  in  good 
standing  in  our  local  that  wish  the  passage  of  this  resolution  against  the 
Illinois  Central  on  May  14,  1913. 

With  best  wishes,  fraternally  yours, 
[SEAL.]  MOLINE  LOCAL  Xo.  461,  I.  B.  of  B.  &  H., 

C.  B.  LONG, 
Recording  Secretary,  2936  Thirteenth  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  III. 


[Packing  House  Teamsters  and  Chauffeurs,  Local  Union  Xo.  710,  I.  B.  of  T.,  C  ,  S.  and 
H.  of  A.,  4L'OJ  south  uaisted  Street,  Koom  10,  Geo.  F.  Golden,  secretary-treasurer  and 
business  agent,  j 

CHICAGO,  May  9,  1913. 
Mr.  P.  J.  JEN  SEX  and  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAE  SIRS  AND  BROTHERS:  We,  the  above-named  organization,  request  and 
demand  of  the  legislature  that  they  pass  your  resolution  in  regards  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  Our  organization  consists  of 
700  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  and  they  hope  to  see  the  resolution  pass  and 
your  request  granted.  Hoping  for  the  best  and  with  best  wishes  and  kindest 
regards, 

We  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

[SEAL.]      PACKING  HOUSE  TEAMSTERS  &  CHAUFFEURS'  UNION,  LOCAL  No.  710. 
By  GEO.  F.  GOLDEN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

[Office  of  the  secretary  Local  Union  No.  1893,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

WITT,  ILL.,  Mai/  9,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Our  local  with  a  membership  of  550  members 
unanimously  ask  the  passage  of  the  resolution  pending  before  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  on  or  about 
May  14. 

[SEAL.]  CALEB  MARFELL, 

Recording  Secretary. 

[United  Mine   Workers  of  America,  Local  732,  Chas.   Scott,  president;   X.   Engleke,  vice 
president ;  Eugene  Doe,  financial  secretary ;  George  Burchell,  recording  secretary.] 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  May  9,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  732, 
U.  M.  W.  A.,  correspondence  was  read  with  reference  to  the  great  number  of 
wrecks  'which  has  and  are  still  happening  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Action  was  taken 
on  same  and  a  motion  condemning  the  system  for  their  lack  of  foresight  in  not 
properly  safeguarding  the  various  things  which  tend  toward  the  safety  of 
traveling.  I  understand  there  is  a  joint  resolution  to  go  before  the  house  at 
an  early  date  asking  for  an  investigation.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  250  members 
of  my  local  I  do  strongly  urge  that  if  any  way  can  be  made  to  make  this  in- 
vestigation a  possibility,  I  would  strongly  urge  you  to 'do  it,  as  it  is  a  crying 
sliame  the  way  traveling  people  are  being  killed  and  maimed  for  life  continu- 
ally on  this  system. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  GEORGE  BURCHELL, 

Scc'y  L.  U.  732,  U.  M.  W.  A. 
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PERU,  ILL.,  May  9,  1913. 
To  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 

Springfield,  III. 

DEAR  SIRS  :  The.  members  of  local  union  224,  with  a  membership  of  22,  ask 
your  support  of  the  joint  resolution  before  your  body  in  regard  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  employees 
and  the  public  in  general.  We  believe  that  if  this  investigation  is  ordered  it 
will  show  to  the  people  of  Illinois  the  utter  lack  of  equipment  of  said  company 
and  will  cause  them  to  hire  only  competent  employees,  thereby  assuring  the 
traveling  public  that  in  riding  over  the  Illinois  Central  their  lives  will  not  be 
endangered  as  greatly  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Hoping  you  will  act  favorable 
on  the  resolution  before  you,  we  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

[SEAL.]  LOCAL  UNION  224,  I.  B.  OF  B.  £  H. 

JOE  MCCABE,  Secretary. 


[Local  Unioa  No.  6G8,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

WOBDEN,  ILL.,  May  9,  1913. 

Local  Union  No.  668,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  representing  226 
members,  heartily  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  asking  for  an 
investigation  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

JAS.   E.    SCHNEIDER, 
Recording  Secretary  of  Local  No.  668. 
J.  H.  SPATJLDING, 

President. 
D.  W.  KELLY, 

Vice  President. 
AUG.  CHANIOT, 

Fina ncia I  Secre tary. 

RENTCHLEB,  ILL.,  May  9,  1913. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Local  Union  No.  305  of  here,  composed  of  90  mem- 
bers, unanimously  asks  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
[SEAL.]  JAMES  BUTLER,' 

Recording  Secretary  Local  No.  305,  Rentchler,  III. 


[Local  Union  No.  1202,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

TILDEN,  ILL.,  May  9,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  GUNDIFF,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  wish  to  state  that  at  a  meeting  held  May  8,  1913,  Local  Union 
No.  1202,  composed  of  175  members,  unanimously  went  on  record  as  favoring 
joint  resolution  which  is  to  come  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Hoping  this  very  important  resolution  passes,  I  remain, 

Yours,  truly, 
[SEAL.]  J.  H.  BARTLEY, 

Secretary  Local  Union  No.  1202,  V.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Tilden,  III 


[Local  Union  No.  326,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.    Secretary's  address,  6421,  St.  Lawrence.] 

MAY  9,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Secretary. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  We,  the  officers  and  members  of  this  local,  consisting 
of  a  membership  of  96  members,  unanimously  indorse  the  joint  resolution  now 
pending  before  the  State  legislature  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central 
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Railroad  Co.     Therefore  we  most  earnestly  appeal  to  our  State  representative 
and  insist  that  said  bill  be  passed  as  presented. 

Yours,  fraternally, 
[SEAL.]  CHAS.    WALKER, 

President. 
N.  BELGEBM, 
Recording  Secretary,  826,  I.  B.  B.  H. 


LOCAL  UNION  No.  1112, 
Carriers  Mills,  III.,  May  9,  1913. 

PEAK  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  The  resolution  pending  before  our  State  legislators 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  we,  the  under- 
signed members  of  Local  Union  No.  1112,  of  200  members,  do  insist  and  kindly 
ask  our  legislators  to  give  this  resolution  preference ;  push  it  through  without 
fail. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  Z.  T.  PORTER,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  14,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  William  Zickgraff,  1131 
North  Franklin  Street.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  8,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  5029  Madison  Avenue. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  At  the  meeting  of  Vulcan  Local  Union  No.  14,  I.  B.  of 
B.  &  H.,  held  Saturday,  May  3,  90  members  being  in  attendance,  the  following 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  No.  14,  do  hereby  petition  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  to  adopt  a  joint  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

**  Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  No,  14,  pledge  ourselves  to  write 
to  our  respective  representatives  urging  and  requesting  them  to  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  joint  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Co. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  the  State  is  a  partner  of  the  Illinois  Central  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  our  State  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Central  without 
fear  and  favor." 

Approved  by  a  rising  vote  of  90  members. 

[SEAL.]  WM.  ZICKGRAFF,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  JXo.  122,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  4462  Princeton  Ave- 
nue.] 

MAT  8,  1913. 
Mr.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Secretary. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  -We,  the  members  of  Local  No.  122,  of  Chicago,  111., 
numbering  75,  in  good  standing  for  a  period  of  six  months,  heartily  indorse  the 
action  taken  in  bringing  before  the  legislative  body  of  this  State  to  bring  about 
some  way  an  amicable  settlement  in  regards  to  conditions  that  exist  on  the 
Illinois  Central  system.  Hoping  success  will  crown  our  efforts,  we  remain, 

Sincerely,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  M.  SCHMITT,  President. 

P.  W.  MOELLER,  Recording  Secretary. 


[Local  Union  No.  239,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  1211  Otto  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  in.j 

MAT  7,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Bloom  Local  No.  239,  composed  of  80  members,  unani- 
mously asks  the  passage  of  joint  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois 
Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
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Please  advise  representative  for  our  district,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Rourke,  that  we 
earnestly  urge  him  to  vote  for  said  resolution.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  we  will 
certainly  remember  that  he  failed  us. 

Yours,  fraternally,  in  behalf  of  Bloom  Local  No.  239. 

[SEAL.]  CHAS.  SEAHOLM,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  206,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.      Seeretaiy's  address,  Chicago,   111.] 

MAY  8,  1913. 
To  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

GENTLEMEN:  This  is  to  certify  that  the  resolution  to  investigate  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  Grand  Crossing  Union 
No.  206,  I.  B.  of  B.  &  H.,  50  members,  and  we  think,  as  the  State  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  company  and  our  governor  is  one  of  the  directors,  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  do  something  to  settle  the  I.  C.  strike. 

[SEAL.]  J.  L.  EDWARDS, 

President. 
J.  R.  BURENS, 

Secretary. 

[Local  Union  ISo.  31>i{,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
.with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     Secretary's  address,  5lio3  May  Street.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  7,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  At  a  special  meeting  of  Walsh  Local  No.  323,  I.  B.  of 
B.  &  H.,  on  May  7,  1913,  unanimously  asks  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution 
pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  as  we  believe  it  is  necessary,  both  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  patrons  of  the  railroad  and  even  for  the  future  of  the  railroad  itself, 
which,  according  to  reliable  authority,  seems  bent  on  ruining  itself,  simply  to 
display  its  arrogant  pride  and  selfishness.  Walsh  local  is  composed  of  50  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  the  I.  B.  of  B.  &  H. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  TIM  CALLANAN,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  ?s'o.  ll.'i,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  Herman  Hecht,  34 
Schultz  Street,  j 

DANVILLE,  ILL.,  May  7,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Frisco  Local  113,  I.  B.  of  B.  &  H.,  composed  of  110  members,  unani- 
mously indorsed  the  following  resolution: 

"  Whereas  owing  to  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  its  nu- 
merous wrecks  and  accidents,  due  to  defective  equipment,  has  caused  a 
shortage  of  cars  and  delays  in  train  service,  upon  which  the  public  must 
depend:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  indorse  and  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  calling  for 
an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

[SEAL.]  J.  B.  WILSON, 

President. 
HERMAN  HECHT, 

Secretary. 


618  HARRISON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  May  8,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Secretary. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Local  Lodge  376,  B.  R.  C.  of  A.,  composed  of  12  mem- 
bers, unanimously  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  resolution  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  now  before  the  Illinois  Legislature. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

[SEAL.]  WM.    HODGINS, 

President. 

A.   FREDERICK  SON, 

Secretary. 
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[Red    Hummer    Lodge    No.    507.    Brotherhood    Railway    Carmen    of    America.     Alfred    L. 
Miller,  recording  secretary,  1306  West  Locust  Street.] 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL.,  May  7,  1913. 
Mr.  P.  J.  JENSEN, 

President  Local  Federation  of  Railway  Employees, 

I.  C.  System  and  Allied  Lines. 

DEAB  SIB  AND  BROTHER:  Local  B.  R.  C.  of  A.,  No.  507,  heartily  indorse  the 
action  taken  by  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees  in  regard  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.     Our  local  consists  of  50  members,  and 
we  all  earnestly  -desire  that  you  do  all  you  can  toward  bringing  about  a  satis- 
factory investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  is  a  common  car- 
rier under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
With  the  best  of  success. 
[SEAL.]  D.  H.  JONES, 

President. 
A.  L.  MILLER, 
Recording  Secretary. 

[Denverside  Lodge  No.  406,  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  America.] 

EAST  ST.  Louis,  ILL.,  May  9,  1913. 

President,  6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Denverside  Lodge,  406,  B.  R.  C.  of  A.,  consisting  of  59  members, 
heartily  indorse  the  resolution  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway. 

This  is  certainly  a  matter  of  safety  in  behalf  of  the  traveling  public  and 
train  crews  of  this  company. 

Yours,  truly, 
[SEAL.]  TROY  MORGAN, 

Secretary,  132  North  Fourth  Street, 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 

[Grand  Crossing  Lodge  No.  265,   International   Association  of  Machinists,  Odd  Fellows' 
Hali,  northeast  corner  Seventy-fifth  Street  and  Ellis  Avenue.] 

CHICAGO,  May  7,  1913. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Grand  Crossing  Lodge,  No.  265,  held  May  7,  1913, 
the  following  resolutions  were  presented  and  unanimously  adopted: 

"  Whereas  there  is  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  house  resolution  No.  60,  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  its  assets,  liabilities,  and  the  numerous  wrecks  that 
have  occurred  since  the  strike  of  the  shopmen  September  30,  1911 ;  and 
"  Whereas  the  State  of  Illinois  (by  virtue  of  the  special  charter  granted  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.)  is  a  partner  in  this  railroad  and  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  financial  transactions,  and  should  be  as  equally  interested 
in  the  shopmen,  who  are  citizens  and  property  owners  of  the  State  of 
Illinois;  and 

"  Whereas  this  strike  was  caused  and  has  been  prolonged  by  the  arbitrary 
stand  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.   denying  their  employees  the 
right  to  federate  and  assert  themselves  as  free,  liberty-loving  people,  ac- 
cording to  their  constitutional   rights  granted  to   them  by  the   State  of 
Illinois  and  the  Unied  States  of  America :  Therefore  be  it 
"Resolved,  That  we,  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  demand  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois  favorable  consideration  of  house  resolution 
No.  60;  that  we  request  those  that  have  promised  to  support  said  resolution 
No.  60  to  demand  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  roll-call  vote  for  the  information 
of  the  voters  who  sent  them  there :  And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
this  local,  representing  400  members,  with  the  official  seal  of  this  organization 
attached,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  and  every  representative." 

[SEAL.]  SAM  WILSON, 

President. 
R.  J.  WEBER, 
Recording  Secretary. 
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[Local  Union  No.  453,   International   Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,   affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  ol  Labor.] 

CENTBALIA,  ILL.,  Hay  10, 1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER:  We  understand  that  a  joint  resolution  is  pending 
before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.,  on  which  a  hearing  is  to  be  had  about  May  14.  The  Centralia 
Local,  No.  453,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers, 
composed  of  26  members,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  resolution  and  the  mem- 
bers are  unanimously  asking  the  passage  of  the  same.  We  feel  that  such  an 
investigation  will  be  of  interest  and  advantage  not  only  to  organized  labor,  but 
to  all  the  people  of  the  State  in  general.  Each  member  of  the  legislature  by 
his  position  in  regard  to  this  resolution  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  his  stand  is  toward  labor  organizations,  as  also  his  general  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  State. 

We  trust  that  all  possible  will  be  done  toward  urging  the  passage  of  the 
resolution. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

[  :EAL.]  ED  MCMILLAN,  President. 

J.  H.  LITTLE,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  8!i5,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  ot  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  1100  South  Kedzie  Ave- 
nue.] 

CHICAGO,  May  10,  1918. 
Mr,  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  At  our  meeting  May  10  your  letter  regarding  a 
resolution  to  investigate  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  its  operating 
methods  was  read  and  discussed  at  length. 

This  local  union  has  96  members  in  good  standing — 95  per  cent  of  whom  were 
present,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  local  union  we  expressed  our  desire 
that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  should  be  investigated  by  our  State  legisla- 
ture in  the  interest  not  only  of  union  labor,  but  especially  of  the  traveling- 
public,  and  also  of  those  engaged  in  industries  which  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  wares  or  commerce. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  DENNIS  SHEA, 

1100  South  Kcdzie  Avenue,  City. 


I  Joint  protective  board  Brotherhood  Hallway  Carmen  of  America,  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.] 

MAY  10,  1913. 

To  the  ILLINOIS  STATE  LEGISLATURE. 

HON.  GENTLEMEN  :  Dauphin  Park  Lodge,  No.  4G7,  with  a  membership  of  400, 
at  a  special  meeting  assembled  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1913,  requests  the  pas- 
sage of  house  bill  No.  60. 

[SEAL.]  JOSEPH  J.  THOMAS, 

President. 

FRANTZ  A.  JOHNSON, 
Recording  and  Financial  Secretary. 


[Tool  and  Diemakers*  Lodge,  No.  510,  International  Association  of  Machinists.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  T  take  great  pleasure  in  writing  you  that  Tool  and 
Diemakers'  Local,  No.  510,  composed  of  250  members,  heartily  indorse  this  joint 
resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  unanimously  request  its  passage; 
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believing  thereby  that  the  citizens  of  this  city  may  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs' 
as  they  now  exist,  and  that  they  may  reap  some  benefits  from  such  action. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  CLARENCE  GATE, 

Recording  Secretary. 


[Local  Union  No.  784,  United  Mine-  Workers  of  America.] 

MABISSA,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Chicago,  in. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  This  local  union,  with  a  membership  of  400,  has 
unanimously  indorsed  the  proposition  as  presented  in  a  joint  resolution  which 
is  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature,  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the 
equipment  and  condition  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

We  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  and  the  inability  of  said  road 
to  properly  serve  the  business  and  commercial  interest  of.  its  patrons,  should 
be  evidence  enough  to  warrant  the  legislature  in  making  this  investigation. 
No  other  class  of  business,  I  believe,  has  felt  that  something  should  be  done 
in  this  matter  more  keenly  than  those  interested  in  coal  mining,  especially 
when  having  to  depend  entirely  on  this  road. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  just  and  reasonable  demand,  I  nm, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

[SEAL.]  AL.  ISGBIGG,  Secretary  No.  7S//. 


[Carfield  Park  Lodge,  No.  478,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  office  of  recording 

secretary.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUXDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Your  communication  of  May  5,  1913,  in  regard  to 
the  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  was  read  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  Garfield  Park  Lodge,  No.  478,  I.  A.  of  M.,  which  was  held  last  night. 

This  local,  with  a  membership  of  510,  urgently  asks  the  passage  of  the  afore- 
said resolution,  and  calls  upon  all  citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  render  all 
assistance  possible  to  attain  this  end. 

Any  information  regarding  this  matter  will  be  most  acceptable. 

Yours,  fraternally, 
[SEAL.]  F.  E.  ABEL, 

Recording  Secretary,  No.  478,  /.  A.  of  M., 

9^5  N.  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


[Gleichheit   Lodge,   No.   366,   International    Association   of   Machinists,   Kraetsch's   Hall, 
Sixty -third  and  Center  Avenue.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  11,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

Secretary  Federation  of  Railway  Employees. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  At  a  recent  meeting  of  Gleichheit  Lodge,  the  resolu- 
tion now  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature,  calling  for  an  investigation 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  was  introduced  and  given  thorough  and 
careful  consideration. 

Believing  that  the  proposed  investigation  would  disclose  conditions  which  do 
not  tend  toward  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  State,  and  also  believ- 
ing that  the  State  should  take  steps  to  correct  the  existing  conditions.  Gleichheit 
Lodge,  composed  of  150  members,  unanimously  indorses  and  asks  the  passage 
of  the  pending  resolutions. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  FEED  H.  VOELKER,  Secretary  366. 
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[Local  Union  No.  306,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  R.  P.  Nauman,  2270  Blue 
Island  Avenue. j 

CHICAGO, ,  1913. 

To  the  honorable  Illinois  Legislature. 

DEAR  SIRS :  At  a  regular  meeting  of  Bolt  and  Nut  Workers  Local  306,  I.  B. 
of  B.  &  H.,  it  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  we  unanimously  indorse 
the  joint  resolution  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  looking  into  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral affair.  Our  membership  of  47  in  good  standing  do  urge  that  your  honor- 
able body  do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  about  some  solution  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

With  best  wishes,  I  remain,  fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  R.  P.  NAUMAN, 

Recording  Secretary,  2270  Blue  Island  Avenue. 


[German  Local  Union  No.  275,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers 
of  America.    Julius  Liechtenstein,  recording  secretary,  1541  Wells  Street.] 

CHICAGO,  Hay  11,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  6029  Madison  Avenue. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Acting  upon  your  suggestion  not  to  wait  till  next 
meeting,  I  herewith  send  inclosed  the  indorsement  of  that  resolution. 
Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory, 
I  am,  fraternally  yours, 

JULIUS  LIGHTEN  STEIN. 

CHICAGO,  Hay  10,  1913. 
To  THE  ILLINOIS  LEGISLATURE, 

Springfield,  III. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  this  local,  with  a  membership  of  865  out  of  1.013 
present,  held  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  its  was  unanimously  passed  to  indorse  the 
resolution,  now  pending  before  your  honorable  body,  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  and  I  was  instructed  to  notify  your 
honorable  body  of  this  indorsement ;  and  we  urge  you  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor  to  make  this  a  thorough  investigation. 

Trusting  that  your  honorable  body  will  recognize  this  appeal  of  organized 
labor  and  also  in  the  name  of  justice  and  fairness. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly, 
[SEAL.]  JULIUS  LICHTENSTEIN, 

Recording  Secretary. 

PEORIA,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  This  Local  Union  No.  734,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
composed  of  340  members,  unanimously  ask  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Yours,  respectfully, 
[SEAL.]  LEONARD  LEWIS, 

Secretary  Local  No.  734- 

[Local  Union  No.  2651,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

CRAIG,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  In  regards  to  investigation  we  would  like  to  help 
you  out  in  every  shape  and  form,  but  we  are  out  of  work  here  at  the  present 
time;  wre  have  been  out  of  work  for  one  month.     Our  local  is  composed  of  50 
members ;  we  unanimously  ask  for  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 
[SEAL.]  T.  R.  LAWSON, 

President. 
FRED  GERMER, 

Recording  Secretary. 
ROBERT  OGILVIE, 

Financial  Secretary. 
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[Surprise  Lodge  .No.  L'97,  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  America.] 

MAY  10,  1913. 

DEAR  SIK  AND  BROTHER:  The  Surprise  Lodge,  No.  297,  of  Chicago,  urges  and 
requests  that  the  Illinois  Legislature  take  action  on  this  resolution.  We  have 
a  membership  of  90  members  and  we  urge  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  ALBERT  F.  BERNDT, 

Recording  Secretary,  5006  Princeton  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

[Local  Union  No.  124.  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Secretary's  address,  1816  South  Eighth 
Street.] 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  May  9,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  This  local  is  composed  of  50  niembers,  who  unani- 
mously ask  the  passage  of  the  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  H.  S.  WHEAL,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  986,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

HERRIN,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago. 

DEAR,  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  We,  the  members  of  Local  Union  986,  comprising 
about  200  members,  do  hereby  demand  of  our  State  representatives  and  sena- 
tors that  they  use  their  influence  and  vote  for  the  joint  resolution  pending 
before  those  bodies  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Go.  Failure  on  the  part  of  our  representatives  and  senator  from  this  dis- 
trict to  do  this,  they  will  be  held  responsible  by  the  laboring  classes  in  this 
district. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  R.   MYERS, 

President. 
[SEAL.]  JACK   L.   MCKAY, 

Recording  Secretary  Local  Union  98S,  Herrin,  III. 


[Union  Mo.  25-!,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paperhangers  of  America.     Ad- 
dress of  writer,  614  Pope  Street,  Rockford,  111.] 

ROCKFORD,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  At  a  meeting  held  by  Local  Union  No.  252,  P.  D.  & 
P.  of  A.,   of  Rockford,   111.,   a  local  composed  of  140  members,  unanimously 
demand  the  passage  of  a  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  your  closest  attention,  I  remain, 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  FRED  L.  HENDRICKSON, 

Recording  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  180,  of  Oak  Park,  111..  Rohde's  Hall,  3800  West  Madison  Street,  Chi- 

cago.] 


OAK  PARK,  ILL.,  May  10, 
Mr.  I.  .T.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison,  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Relative  to  joint  resolution  now  pending  in  the  legis- 
lature, will  Fay  that  this  local  union,  consisting  of  648  members,  all  citizens  of 
this  State,  have  indorsed  said  resolution  and  are  very  much  in  favor  of  an 
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investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  as  the  past  year  has  shown 
that  numerous  accidents  have  occurred  on  that  road,  that  were*  not  only  avoid- 
able, but  some  of  them  can  truly  be  termed  criminal,  as  most  of  them  were  due 
to  equipment  not  in  running  shape,  and  also  as  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
practically  no  inspection  of  equipment  as  specified  by  law,  and  consequently  no 
repairs  to  it  which  were  necessary. 

Hoping  that  the  resolution  before  the  legislature  will  be  passed  and  things 
remedied, 

I  am,  yours,  fraternally, 

[SEAL.]  H.  A.   SOMMEB, 

Recording  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  470,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.] 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Man  12,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Being  aware  that  there  is  a  disagreement  on  wrages 
between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  its  employees,  and  that  they  have 
been  on  a  strike  since  September  30,  1911,  and  as  the  cost  of  living,  rents,  etc., 
have  increased  very  much,  our  local,  composed  of  40  members,  voted  unani- 
mously to  ask  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois 
Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  operates  under  a  special  charter  from  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Under  the  terms  of  this  charter  the  governor  is  a  director  and 
the  State  shares  in  the  profits.  Therefore  we  heartily  indorse  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Fraternally,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  M.  E.  WHOLIHAN, 

Secretary,  7.J.?/  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 


[Liberty    Lodge,    No.    229,    International    Association    of    Machinists.     Residence,    2047 

Warsaw  Avenue. J 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  19,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CTTNDITT, 

Recording  Secretary  Local  Federation  of  Railroad  Employees. 
DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER  :  At  our  meeting  of  May  8,  Liberty  Lodge  No.  229,  I. 
A.  of  M.,  composed  of  290  members,  unanimously  indorsed  the  joint  resolution 
pending  before  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

We  earnestly  beg  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  go  into  this  matter  thoroughly, 
to  see  if  there  is  not  something  radically  wrong  with  their  system,  and  if  there 
should  be,  devise  ways  and  means  of  rectifying  that  wrong. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

[SEAL.]  J.   RlCKERT, 

Recording  Secretary. 

[Subordinate  Lodge  No.  180,  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship 
Builders  and  Helpers  of  America.     Address  of  writer,  419  Lucy  Avenue.] 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  May  13,  1913. 
Mr.  P.  J.  JENSEN, 

President  System  Federation. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Bluff  City  Lodge  No.  180,  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, composed  of  45  members  in  good  standing,  unanimously  asks  and  in- 
dorses the  passage  of  the  resolution  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  And  we  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
condemning  the  State  as  a  partner  to  being  opposed  to  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  the  undertaking,  we  are, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

W.  T.  FUNSTON, 

President. 
[SEAL.]  CHAS.  A.   STEWART, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Financial  Secretary. 
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[Local  L'nion  rso.  l!»10,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

HARRISBURG,   ILL.,  May  17,  1913. 

I.    J.    CUNDIFF, 

Secretary  Illinois  Cc:itra1  System  Federation,  Chicago,  III. 
DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Can  say  in  answer  to  your  letter  relative  to  your 
resolutions,  which  will  come  before  the  State  legislature,  our  local  appointed 
a  committee  to  meet  our  district  representative,  W.  C.  Kane,  of  this  city.  This 
is  the  answer  he  gave  them :  He  would  do  everything  in  his  power  to  help  the 
labor  movement. 

With  best  wishes, 
[SEAL.]  H.  CARL  OWENS. 

Recording  Secretary  Local  No.  1910,  Box  208,  Harrisfrurg,  III. 


[Freiheit  Lodge  No.  337,  International  Association  of  Machinists,  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Office  of  secretary,  H.  Thielbe,rg,  2832  Palmer  Ave- 
nue. J 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  May  17,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

Secretary  of  Federation  of  Railway  Employees, 

Illinois  Central  System  and  Allied  Lines. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  At  meeting  of  May  14,  1913,  communication  of 
May  5,  1913,  was  read  and  acted  upon. 

Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  your  body,  as  the  date  of  sending 
for  Illinois  State  Legislature  was  too  late  for  No.  337,  but  that  this  resolution 
came  before  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  and  our  delegates  represented 
voted  in  favor  of  indorsing  said  resolution. 

Yours,  fraternally, 
[SEAL.]  HENRY  THIELBERG, 

Recording  Secretary. 


[Creamer  Lodge,  Xo.  236,  International  Association  of  Machinists.     Office  of  secretary, 

2S1>  Iowa  Avenue.] 

AURORA,  ILL.,  Hay  17,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Secretary. 

DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER:  Through  change  of  recording  secretary  I,  the 
undersigned,  received  your  letter  of  May  3  last  night,  May  16,  our  regular 
semimonthly  meeting.  Sorry  thr.t  this  delay  happened,  but  the  members 
hoped  that  a  reply  to  your  request  would  not  be  too  late.  The  65  members  of 
Creamer  Lodge,  236.  unanimously  urge  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution 
pending  before  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co. 

Hoping  this  will  not  be  too  late,  I  remain, 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  GEO.   VON   WAITZ, 

Recording  Secretary,  289  Iowa  Arenue,  Aurora^  III. 


[Local  Union  No.  489,  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.] 

Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

MAY  12,  1913. 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  members  of  Peoria  Local,  No.  489,  Peoria,  111.,  most  heartily 
indorse  the  proposed  action  in  the  matter  of  the  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.'s  lines. 

Our  local  is  composed  of  13  members,  who  have  been  watching  with  interest 
the  conditions  on  the  above-mentioned  railroad. 

Yours,  truly, 
[SEAL.]  B.  H.  REICKELDER,  Secretary. 
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[Local    Union   A'o.   91)1),    United   Mine   Workers   of  America.     Walter   Power,   2145    South 

Eleventh  Street.  J 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL., ,  1913. 

Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDLFF. 

DEAE  SIB:  Our  local  union,  composed  of  350  members,  indorsed  the  action 
taken  by  your  organization  in  regard  to  joint  resolution  calling  "for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  at  our  regular  meeting  held  April  1, 
1913.  Our  representatives  and  senator  will  be  advised  of  the  same.  Also,  at 
our  last  regular  meeting,  held  April  15,  we  indorsed  the  action  of  our  miners' 
legislative  committee  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  all  bills  recom- 
mended by  affiliated  unions.  Our  union  has  at  different  times  in  the  past  year 
indorsed  your  position  in  your  struggle  for  your  rights,  and,  as  I  stated  before, 
our  union  has  indorsed  the  action  of  the  legislative  committee  and  will  aid  them 
as  far  as  possible  to  secure  what  they  recommend. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

[SEAL.]  WALTER  POWER, 

Recording  Secretary. 

P.  S. — I  am  writing  our  representatives,  James  F.  Morris,  T.  E.  Lyon,  and 
Bell,  and  State  Senator  Logan  Hay  the  facts  or  action  taken  by  our  local  union 
from  time  to  time  for  the  past  year  or  more. 


[Local  Union  JNo.  7U4,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

ELDORADO,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 

The  members  of  the  above  local  union,  membership  300,  unanimously  ask  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  viz,  "  Calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.,"  as  we  have  been  following  this  up,  and  record  shows  a  big 
loss  of  life  and  a  poor  system  of  handling  freight  and  passengers,  for  which  the 
above  company  was  incorporated,  owing  to  defective  machinery  and  car  equip- 
ment. 

Yours,  truly, 
[SEAL.]  W.  A.  TURNER,  President. 

H.  A.  KENNEDY,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  '22,   International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and   Helpers,  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.] 

Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  We,  the  110  members  of  Freeport  Local  Union,  No. 
22,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  indorse  reso- 
lution No.  60,  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  by  Rep- 
resentative Seymour  Steadman,  and  demand  its  passage  in  the  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  Illinois  and  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  The 
Omaha  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

[SEAL.]  H.  P.  HILL,  Secretary. 

[Local   Union  No.   1248,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

HEREIN,  ILL.,  May  12,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIR  :  This  is  to  certify  that  Local  Union  No.  1248,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  rep- 
resenting a  membership  of  420  members,  unanimously  indorse  the  resolution, 
now  pending  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  earnestly  ask  for  its  passage. 

[SEAL.]  Louis  H.  MISKER,  Secretary. 

[Local    Union   No.  22,  International  Brotherhood  of   Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,   affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.] 

MAY  11,  1913. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Freeport  Local  No.  22,  of  I.  B.  of 
B.  &  H.,  composed  of  11  members,  unanimously  ask  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
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tion.  As  you  know,  the  following  organizations  have  been  on  strike  since 
September  30,  1911 :  International  Association  of  Machinists,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Amalga- 
mated Sheet-Metal  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Order  of 
Railway  Clerks,  Federal  Labor  Union. 

The  Illinois  Central  refuses  to  treat  with  us  as  a  system  federation.  The 
Illinois  Central  operates  under  a  special  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  charter  the  governor  of  Illinois  is  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  the  State  shares  in  the  earnings  of  the  company.  The 
importance  of  this  is  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  partner  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  is  put  in  a  position  of  being  opposed  to  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
and  this  is  vital  to  every  member  of  organized  labor. 
Yours,  truly, 

D.  ROWLAND, 

President. 
[SEAL.]  H.  P.  HILL, 

Secretary,  97  Shawnee  Street,  Frceport,  III. 


[Hall  of  .Local    I  uion  JXo.   (51),   International   Union  of   Steam  and   Operating  Engineers, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.] 

MAY  12,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  City. 

DEAR  SIB  AND  BROTHER  :  Your  communication,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  arrived  too 
late  for  our  meeting,  as  we  met  May  7,  and  again  May  14.  I  am  positive, 
however,  had  action  been  taken  it  would  have  received  the  unanimous  indorse- 
ment of  our  local. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  OLIVER   STINGLEY, 

3361  South  Park  Avenue,  Recording  Secretary,  Local  69. 


[Local  L'nion  No.  12o7,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

SESSER,  ILL.,  May  11,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  IU. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Your  letter  received  May  8,  and  I  am  answering  in 
behalf  of  your  request.  Local  Union  No.  1237,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Sesser,  111.,  as 
a  body  of  456  United  Mine  Workers  of  district  12,  do  hereby  earnestly  pledge 
the  governor  of  our  State  to  give  the  joint  resolution  that  is  pending  before  the 
Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Co.  for  refusing  to  treat  with  organized  labor  of  all  various  labor  unions,  some 
of  which  are  still  on  strike  since  September  30,  1911.  We,  as  a  body  of  U.  M. 
W.  of  A.,  personally  know  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  has  shown 
partiality  against  organized  labor  by  employing  scabs  to  run  its  trains  when 
the  union  firemen  lay  down  and  came  out  on  strike,  causing  hundreds  of  miners 
to  move  in  the  dead  of  winter  from  the  mining  camps  along  the  Illinois  Central 
lines  in  1911.  Furthermore,  it  discriminated  against  certain  coal  operators 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  by  not  distributing  its  cars  on  equal 
basis,  therefore  causing  some  of  the  mines  to  shut  down  on  that  account,  some 
of  which  had  to  sue  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  in  order  to  get  an 
tqual  share  of  cars.  We,  as  a  body,  in  whole  unanimously  ask  for  a  proper 
investigation  of  the  joint  resolution  before  the  legislature,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  governor  acts  in  harmony  with  organized  labor  of  all  crafts  and 
will  make  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  put  out  the  real  stuff  and  not  be 
lurking  in  the  background  of  discrimination.  United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall.  In  union  there  is  strength,  but  discrimination  means  hell. 

P.  S. — Hoping  the  governor  will  act  and  use  good  common  sense,  so  that 
the  working  class,  who  elected  him  for  that  position,  can  reap  the  benefits  of 
their  voting  power, 
Yours,  truly, 

[SEAL.]  BART  OGILVIE, 

Recording  Secretary  Local   Union  No.  1237, 

1.  J/.  ir.  of  A.,  Sesser,  III. 
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[Freeport  Lodge,  JNo.  223,  International  Association  of  Machinists.] 

FREEPORT,  ILL.,  May  12,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  This  is  to  inform  you  that  Lodge  223,  I.  A.  of  M., 
at  regular  meeting,  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  Co. 

I  will  state  that  this  local  has  a  membership  of  50,  and  they  unanimously 
ask  for  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  p.  COURTNEY, 

Recording  Secretary,  238  Carroll. 


[Local   Union  No.  1)  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  204  North 

Clark  Street.] 

CHICAGO,  May  9,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

€029  Madison  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  At  the  meeting  of  Local  No.  9,  I.  B.  E.  W.,  on  above 
date,  our  organization,  840  strong,  unanimously  indorsed  the  joint  resolution 
now  before  the  legislature  to  investigate  the  Illinois  Central  Railway. 

As  this  road  has  not  been  fair  with  employees,  and  is  apparently  very  unfair 
with  everything  it  does  business  with,  this  investigation  can  not  surely  do  any- 
body any  harm,  and  may  do  the  citizens  of  our  State  a  great  benefit. 

Yours,  fraternally, 
[SEAL.]  E.  W.  LANDRY, 

Recording  Secretary,  1339  North  Ridgc^pay  Avenue. 


[Local  Union  No.  224,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

LINCOLN,  ILL.,  May  l't.  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Chicago. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  Local  Union  224,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Lincoln,  111.,  com- 
posed of  142  members,  unanimously  asks  for  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution 
now  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  asking  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  which  has  been  drawn  out  for  so  many 
weary  months.  We  will  also  watch  with  interest  the  position  taken  by  the 
members  from  our  district. 

TOM  PARRY, 
[SEAL.]  PADDY  HARDIN, 

CHRIS   HOLZAPFEL. 

Rcsolii  tion  Com  m  ittee. 

[Local  Union  No.  1J'4,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  1'aperhangers  of  America, 
736-738  Milwaukee  Avenue.] 

CHICAGO,  May  l^  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Avenue,  City. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  I  wish  to  state  that  Local  No.  194  of  the  Painters, 
composed  of  1,800  members,  at  its  regular  meeting  held  Tuesday,  May  13,  unani- 
mously asked  for  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  pending  before  the  Illinois 
Legislature  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Fraternally,   yours, 
[SEAL.]  A.  A.  WIGSNES, 

Recording  secretary,  1858  North  Washtenaic  Avenue,  Chicago. 


[Local  Union  No.  1471,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  May  1%,  1913. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Your  letter  of  recent  date,  calling  our  attention  to 
a  resolution  now  pending  before  the  legislature,  and  which  resolution  demands 
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an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  read  at  last  night's  meet- 
ing of  our  local  union,  and  the  undersigned  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the 
110  members  of  our  local,  one  and  all,  take  a  keen  delight  in  being  put  into  a 
position  where  they  can  support  a  measure  calculated  to  shed  some  light  on 
the  dark  and  devious  ways  of  predatory  wealth.  "  Big  business "  must  of 
necessity  operate  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  If  our  class  were  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  ills  that  human  society  suffers  from  and  the  causes 
thereof,  a  cure  would  readily  suggest  itself.  The  true  function  of  the  State, 
the  only  justification  for  the  existence  of  government,  must  be  that  it  promote 
the  "greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number."  Where  "the  State"  deviates 
from  that  course,  there  the  protests  of  "  the  greatest  number  "  are  in  order, 
and  where  those  protests  are  not  heeded  by  those  in  power  revolution  becomes 
a  necessity — aye,  a  duty. 

Therefore,  by  all  means,  light !  more  light !  so  we  may  know  and  understand. 
Yours,  for  the  working  class, 

A.  F.  KOCH,  President. 

[SEAL.]  SIM  COOPER,  Financial  Secretary. 

'  J.  G.  KEEFNEB.  ' 


[Arsenal   Lodge,   No.   274,   Brotherhood   Railway   Carmen   of  America,   affiliated   with   the 
America  a  Federation  o£  Labor.] 

MOLINE,  ILL.,  May  11,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

Secretary,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  Arsenal  Lodge,  No.  274,  B.  R.  C.  of  A.,  of  88  mem- 
bers, at  its  regular  meeting  on  May  8,  unanimously  indorsed  the  investigation 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  its  branch  lines,  as  from  newspaper  ac- 
counts its  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  is  in  a  very  unserviceable  condition, 
and  we  would  welcome  an  investigation  of  this  road.  Hoping  this  reaches  you 
in  due  time,  I  remain, 

[SEAL.]  CARL  O.  NELSON,  Secretary. 

[Local  Union  No.  693,  Mine  Workers  of  America.     Office  of  recording  secretary.] 

VIBDEX,  ILL.,  Hay  10,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR:  This  is  to  certify  that  Local  Union  693,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  indorses 
that  an  investigation  be  made  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  before  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  Our  membership  is  285  members. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  FRED  MAYEB, 

Recording  Secretary,  Local  Union  693,  Virden,  III. 

Hon.   EDW.   F.   DUNNE, 

Governor  State  of  Illinois,  Springfield,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Woodlawn  Lodge,  No.  492,  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
asks  you,  as  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  use  your  influence  on  be- 
half of  house  bill  No.  60,  which,  if  passed,  will  bring  about  an  investigation  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

We  believe,  as  this  railroad  holds  their  charter  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  it  should  be  compelled  to  conform  with  the  laws  governing  their 
charter  and  look  well  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  traveling  public  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  State. 

We  have  been  informed  that  their  power  is  in  bad  shape ;  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual shortage  of  cars ;  that  mine  operators  and  other  shippers  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  Carry  on  their  business  along  the  line  of  this  road. 

There  have  been  numerous  wrecks  along  the  entire  system  and  several  within 
our  own  State,  and  the  claim  has  been  made  that  it  is  due  to  the,  poor  equip- 
ment, which,  if  true,  is  a  violation  of  provisions  covered  by  their  charter. 

We  believe  that  you,  as  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  wish  to  give  people 
of  the  State,  and  especially  those  that  cast  their  vote  for  you,  all  the  rights 
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coming  to  them  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  we  also  believe  you  wish  to 
treat  the  corporations  fairly ;  therefore  we  believe  that  you  can  safely  work  to 
have  the  investigation  carried  on,  for  if  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  carry- 
ing on  its  business  strictly  within  the  laws  and  conforming  to  their  charter 
rights,  the  investigation  can  not  hurt  them,  and  if  they  are  not  it  is  the  right 
of  your  constituents  to  know  it. 

This  local  has  a  membership  of  200,  and  the  membership  of  our  association 
throughout  the  State  is  fully  15.000  ,and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  are  vitally 
interested  in  having  this  bill  passed. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

WOODLAWN  LODGE,  No.  492,  I.  A.  OF  M. 


[Subordinate  Association   No.   4,   Lithographers'   International   ^Protective  and   Beneficial 
Association  of  the   United   States  and  Canada.]  . 

CHICAGO,  May  10,  1913. 

I.      J,     CUNDIFF, 

6029  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  STB  AND  BROTHER:  Subassociation  No.  4,  composed  of  275  members,  at 
its  last  regular  meeting,  Friday,  May  9,  1913,  unanimously  asked  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an 
investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  CHAS.  H.  SCHABIEN, 

Recording  Secretary  8.  A.   .}. 

I  Local  Union  .No.  707,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.     Oflice  of  secretary.] 

FEORIA,  ILL.,  May  11,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIFF, 

Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Whereas  the  resolution  calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  therefore  we,  our  Local  Union  No.  707  of  United  Mine 
Workers,  with  a  membership  of  150,  at  Peoria,  111.,  appeal  to  our  legislative 
body  and  recommend  its  adoption. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  EDW.  HAMER, 

137  Arago  Street,  Peoria,  III. 

[Local  No.  233  of  Chicago,  Machinery  Molders'  Union,  organized  September,  1S78 ;  re- 
organized April,  18l»2.  i'aul  L.  Becker,  2335  Sacramento  Avenue,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. J 

CHICAGO,  May  10,  1912. 

Local  No.  233,  I.  M.  U.  of  N,  A.,  composed  of  850  iron  molders,  unanimously 
demand  the  passage  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  Representative  Seymour 
Steadman,  which  called  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
We  heartily  concur  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  and  insist  on  its  adoption. 
The  above  action  was  taken  at  the  regular  meeting  of  Local  233  I.  M.  U.  held 
Saturday,  May  10,  1913. 

Fraternally, 
[SEAL.]  PAUL  L.  BECKER, 

Secretary  Local  233,  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A. 


L  Local  Union  No.  672,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

PETERSBURG,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  CUNDIFF: 

DEAR  SIR:  The  members  of  this  local,  composed  of  100  members,  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  before  the  Illinois  Legislature  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  trouble  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  they  believe  the 
public  should  know  the  cause  of  this  trouble  and  who  is  the  cause. 

Fraternally,  yours, 
[SEAL.]  WTM.  WATT,  Secretary. 
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[Local  Union  No.  1391,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

THAYER,  ILL.,  May  11,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J..  CUNDIIF,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Local  Union  1391,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Thayer.  II1.,  unanimously  in- 
dorsed the  joint  resolution  for  an  investigation  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co., 
as  we  consider  it  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  this  to  be 
defeated. 

Local  Union  1391  has  a  membership  of  470  members  in  good  standing. 

THOS.  MELLISH, 
[SEAL.]  ROBT.  OVINGTON, 

JOHN  C.  MAIN  WARRING, 

Legislative  Committee. 

[Local  Union  >,'o.  1'3«8,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  affiliated  with  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.] 

MURPHYSBORO,   ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.  I.  J.  CUNDIPF: 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  We,  the  members  of  Local  2368  U.  M.  W.  of  A., 
Murphysboro,  111.,  consisting  of  250  members,  do  urge  and  request  that  the 
resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 
be  passed,  as  \ve  earnestly  believe  that  no  honest  company,  firm,  or  individual 
fears  investigation  in  any  form  whatever. 

With  best  wishes  for  success,  respectfully,  yours, 

THOS.  MURPHY,  President. 
[SEAL.]  FRANK  REEVES,  Secretary. 


[Local  Union  No.  Oil,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.] 

SPARTA,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.    I.   J.    CUNDIFF. 

DEAR  SIR:  Local  Union  No.  611,  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Sparta,  111.,  composed  of 
133  members,  stand  unanimously  in  favor,  and  hereby  urge  the  passage,  of 
the  resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

[SEAL.]  W.  L.  RAGLAND, 

Secretary  Local  Union  No.  611,  Sparta,  III. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  Hay  5,  1913. 
BRICK,  TILE,  AND  TERRA  COTTA  WORKERS,  LOCAL  No.  6. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  A  joint  resolution  is  pending  before  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  A 
hearing  is  to  be  had  on  this  resolution  on  or  about  May  14.  Organized  labor 
all  over  Illinois  is  asked  to  help  in  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  The  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor  unanimously  indorse  this  resolution. 

Will  you  send  the  undersigned  a  letter  with  the  seal  of  your  local,  stating 
in  substance  that  your  local,  composed  of  200  (number  of  members),  unani- 
mously asks  the  passage  of  this  resolution?  Please  do  this  at  once,  as  we  desire 
to  present  these  letters  as  a  petition  on  or  before  the  12th  day  of  May,  1913. 

As  you  know,  the  following  organizations  have  been  on  a  strike  since  Sep- 
tember 30,1911 :  International  Association  of  Machinists,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths  &  Helpers,  International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  & 
Helpers,  Railway  Carmen  of  America,  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Order  of  Railway  Clerks,  Federal  Labor 
Union. 

The  Illinois  Central  refuses  to  treat  with  us  as  a  system  federation.  The 
Illinois  Central  operates  under  a  special  charter  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  charter  the  governor  of  Illinois  is  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  the  State  shares  in  the  earnings  of  the  company.  The 
importance  of  this  is  that  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  partner  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  is  put  in  a  position  of  being  opposed  to  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
and  this  is  vital  to  every  member  of  organized  labor. 
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Make  your  letter  strong  in  its  indorsement  and  send  it  at  once  under  the 
seal  of  your  organization,  and  in  this  way  contribute  your  share  toward  this 
fight,  which,  although  it  involves  directly  the  men  at  present  on  strike,  at  the 
same  time  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  very  existence  of  organized  labor. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

P.  J.  JENSEN,  President. 
[SEAL.]  I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  Secretary. 

(Indorsed  by  200  members  of  Local  No.  6,  Brick,  Tile,  and  Terra  Cotta 
Workers. ) 

[SEAL.]  ERICK  RIEMEB. 

[Local  Union  No.  t>8o,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  affiliated  with  American  Federa- 
tion ol  Labor.     O.  G.  Hearn,  recording  secretary,  619  North  Ninth  Street.] 

MURPHYSBOBO,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 
Mr.    I.   J.   CUNDIFF, 

6029   Madison  Avenue,   Chicago,   III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  This  is  to  certify  that  this  local,  composed  of  196 
members,  unanimously  indorses  and  demands  an  investigation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  as  we  believe  no  fair-minded  person  or  corporation  would 
object  to  an  investigation,  and  we  believe  the  conditions  demand  same. 
Fraternally,  yours, 

A.  H.  POOLE,  President. 
[SEAL.]  THOS.  E.  BAILEY,  Recording  Secretary. 

CLINTON,  ILL.,  May  10,  1913. 

Secretary  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER:  I  desire  to  notify  you  that  Clinton  Local,  No.  207, 
I.  B.  of  B.  &  H.  unanimously  indorse  resolution  No.  60  and  would  request  its 
passage  by  our  State  legislature  on  or  about  May  14. 

Our  membership  numbers  10  in  good  standing.  We  hope  our  legislators  will 
extend  a  square  deal  to  the  employees  on  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
and  that  an  investigation  of  this  road  be  had  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  that  commerce  on  the  Illinois  Central  be  re- 
stored again  to  a  normal  and  safe  condition  such  as  existed  prior  to  September 
30,  1911. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MEMBERS  OF  LOCAL  No.  207, 

[SEAL.]  J.  E.  MATTHEWS,  Secretary. 

[Woodlawn  Lodge,  No.  402,   International   Association  of  Machinists,  F.  G.   Stemler,   re- 
cording secretary,  328  Englewood  Avenue.  J 

CHICAGO,  May  10,  1913. 
I.  J.  CUNDIFF,  6029  Madison  Avenue. 

DEAR  SIR  AND  BROTHER  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th  instant,  beg  to  say  that 
our  lodge  has  already  drawn  up  a  set  of  resolutions  and  have  forwarded  same 
to  the  governor.  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  said  resolutions. 

Trusting  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  your,  with  best  wishes,  I  remain, 
Fraternally,  yours, 

F.  G.  STEMLER. 

P.  S. — This  resolution  was  drawn  up  before  I  received  your  letter. 


COMERFORD  EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  July  21,  1914. 
To  the  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION. 

DEAR  SIR  :  This  is  to  certify  that  the  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  mechanical 
and  clerical  departments  caused  me  to  have  to  dispose  of  my  grocery  business 
on  account  of  the  men  being  out  of  employment  and  the  class  of  people  that  took 
their  places  was  of  no  benefit  to  my  business. 
Respectfully, 

U.  LAURENT, 
2120  Tulane  Avenue. 
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[Renecky  shoe  store,  J.  E.  Reuecky,  dealers  in  fine  shoes,  701-705  Patterson  Street,  corner 

Vallette.j 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA..  June  29,  1914. 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Being  actively  engaged  in  the  shoe,  hosiery,  and  furnishing  busi- 
ness in  Algiers,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  strike  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  I  think  it  has  and  is  still  working  a  great  hardship  in  this 
territory,  and  if  it  could  be  settled  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  all  through  this 
locality. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  render  assistance  in  this  matter,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  RENECKY. 

(Ed.  Boolos.  dealer  in  dry  goods,  staple  and  fancy  groceries  and  general  merchandise,  2605 

Washington  Street.] 

VICKSBUBG,  Miss.,  June  23,  191/f. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Business  in  our  city  fell  to  the  bottom  when  the  strike  took  place  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  since  that  time  business  has  not  increased  to 
50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the  strike.     And  when  the  strike  is  settled  and 
the  old  men  placed  back  at  work  the  entire  city  will  be  benefited. 
Yours,  truly, 

ED.  BOOLOS. 

[The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America.     Home  office,  Newark,  N.  J.     A.  C.  Crow- 
der,  manager  for  Mississippi.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  August  20,  191$. 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

GENTLEMEN  :  This  is  to  say  that  while  mayor  of  this  city  and  some  time 
during  the  year  1912  I  participated  in  a  conference  in  the  office  of  the  governor 
of  Mississippi  looking  to  bringing  together  the  striking  clerks  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  officials  of  that  road. 

President  Markham  was  present,  and  declined  emphatically  to  do  anything 
that  would  in  any  way  indicate  any  recognition  of  the  union  of  clerks. 

The  conference  adjourned  without  any  accomplishment  of  my  purpose   in 
volunteering  my  services. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  C.  CROWDEK.  ' 

[The  Smith  Company.     Furniture,  stoves,  sewing  machines,  and  organs.     129-131   State 
Street,  524-526-528  Pearl  Street.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  20,  1914. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission: 

We  have  been  in  the  furniture  business  here  for  nearly  12  years  and  have 
had  things  well  lined  up.  We  had  the  patronage  of  a  lerge  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  at  this  place,  which  is  quite  an  item 
to  us  every  pay  day.  But  since  the  strike  the  greater  per  cent  of  the  boys 
have  gone,  out  of  employment,  and  we  have  had  to  repossess  the  furniture.  The 
accounts  and  the  business  that  we  get  from  this  source  now  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

We  would  that  your  honorable  body  might  bring  about  some  way  or  means 
by  which  an  amicable  settlement  can  be  made  and  get  everything  working 
in  harmony  again. 
Yours,  truly, 

THE  SMITH  Co. 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  August  20,  1914- 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATION  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS:  This  is  to  certify  that  I  was  chief  of  police  from  1906  to  1913 
in  the  city  of  Jackson.  I  hud  to  handle  the  strike  situation  held  on  the  Illinois 
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Central  Railroad  in  1911  and  1912,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  the  boys  who  went 
out  011  strike  behaved  beautifully  and  we  had  but  very  little  trouble,  but  what 
did  occur  came  from  the  strike  breakers. 

I  hope  this  matter  will  soon  be  adjusted,  as  I  believe  the  citizens  here  would 
be  delighted  to  see  the  old  employees  return  to  work. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  B.  ALLEN, 
Ex-Chief  of  Police. 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  Auyuxt  2.\,  101-'i. 
The  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  class  of 
workmen  sent  here  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  during  the  strike  of 
1911-12. 

I  was  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  at  the  time  and  had  the  very  best 
opportunity  of  studying  these  men,  being  stationed  at  a  large  building-  in 
which  the  men  were  lodged  and  fed.  I  was  stationed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  strike  breakers  from  the  strikers,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  we 
had  more  trouble  with  the  strike  breakers  than  with  the  strikers.  They 
seemed  to  think .  that  the  railroad  company  owed  them  almost  everything 
and  wanted  to  go  out  into  the  city  and  start  trouble.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
toughs  from  the  larger  cities  of  the  North,  and  out  of  two  or  three  hundred 
that  were  sent  here  to  fill  the  vacant  positions  only  about  a  half  dozen  were 
qualified  to  fill  any  position  at  all.  Most  all  of  the  clerical  positions  were 
filled  by  local  people. 

The  whole  crowd  looked  like  they  were  recruited  from  Coxey's  army,  and, 
of  course,  were  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  citizens. 
Respectfully, 

JAMES  MCWELLIE, 
Ex-Deputy  United  States  Marshal. 


[Ben  Warren,  clothier  and  furnisher,  1420  Washington  Street.] 

YICKSBURG,  Miss.,  June  27,  191't. 
To  ichom  it  may  concern: 

Business  in  our  city  has  fell  to  the  bottom  wrhen  the  strike  took  place  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  since  that  time  business  has  not  increased 
to  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before  the   strike;    and   when  the   strike  is 
settled  and  the  old  men  placed  back  at  work  the  entire  city  will  be  benefited. 
Yours,  truly, 

BEN  WARREN. 


[Hanes  &  Hood,  wholesale  grocers,  1415  Mulberry  Street.] 

VICKSBURG,  Miss.,  June  25,  1913. 
Mr.  G.  KONCAE,  City. 

DEAR  SIR  :  We  wish  to  state  that  in  our  opinion  the  Illinois  Central  Railway 
strike  has  injured  this  city  in  a  business  way  more  than  anything  that  has 
happened  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  regret  very  much  that  it  has  not 
been  amicably  settled. 

Yours,  truly,  HANES  &  HOOD. 

[  \   B    Porter   grocer,  fancy  and  staple  groceries,  provisions,  produce,  and  feed  stuff  of  all 

kinds.] 


WATER  VALLEY,  Miss.,  June  11, 
To  the  Industrial  Relation  Committee: 

GENTLEMEN  :  As  a  citizen  and  business  man  of  Water  Valley,  Miss.,  I  wish 
to  state  to  the  honorable  board  what  the  conditions  have  been  in  the  city  since 
the  lockout  or  labor  war.  Owing  to  the  company  not  being  able  to  deliver 
freight,  has  caused  heavy  loss  to  the  business  men.  Of  the  class  of  men  that 
the  company  imported  into  our  town  there  scarcely  has  been  a  day  that  some 
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of  them  have  not  been  put  in  jail — some  clays  as  high  as  15  in  a  day — keeping 
our  city  in  a  constant  turmoil  and  disturbance.  This  same  class  of  people  has 
caused  our  best  citizens  to  leave  town,  causing  a  great  loss  and  sacrifice,  and 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  women  and  children  of  our 
very  best  class,  known  as  our  best  laboring  people. 

This  foreign  element,  since  their  wages  have  been  reduced  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  are  now  deserting  their  families  and  leaving  them  on  the 
hands  of  the  town,  to  be  kept  up  by  charity.  No  one  can  realize  how  bad  con- 
ditions have  been  here,  except  he  has  been  here  and  witnesses  the  thing  as  it  is. 

Trade  has  fallen  off  at  least  50  per  cent  since  this  labor  trouble  began,  grow- 
ing from  bad  to  worse.  We  hoped  for  a  long  time  that  it  would  improve,  but 
it  is  getting  worse  all  the  time,  and  about  all  you  can  hear  on  the  street  is,  "  I 
wish  I  could  leave  this  old  town,"  and  the  good  people  are  leaving  as  fast  as 
they  can. 

It  would  mean  a  Godsend  to  this  city  and  country  if  this  strike  could  be 
settled  and  the  old  and  honorable  employees  could  be  reinstated,  for  a  nobler 
class  of  men  never  lived.  Such  a  thing  as  one  of  them  being  a  beat  was  never 
heard  of ;  but  now  it  is  different ;  this  class  never  pays  unless  made  to. 

Hoping  for  the  best,  I  am, 

Yours  truly,  A.  B.  POBTEB. 

[W.   W.   Lassiter  Co.,   wholesale  grocers.] 

VICKSBTJRG,  Miss.,  June  20,  1914. 
To  whom,  it  may  concern: 

We  find  that  our  business  with  the  retail  grocers  in  this  city,  particularly  in 
some  sections,  has  been  very  materially  affected  by  the  strike  of  the  Illinois 
Central  shop  employees,  the  business  having  fallen  off  quite  a  good  deal  in 
volume,  we  believe,  by  this  strike. 

Very  respectfully,  .  W.  W.  LASSITEB  Co. 

[Basil  C.  Bonelli  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  1110  Clay  Street.] 

• 

VICKSBTJRG,  Miss.,  June  20,  1914- 
Mr.  G.  KONCAB,  City. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  going  over  our  books  we  notice  that  your  business  with  us  has 
fallen  off  considerably  since  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  strike.  No  doubt  the 
strike  has  been  the  chief  cause,  because  you  depend  mainly  on  the  railroad  peo- 
ple for  the  largest  volume  of  your  trade.  We  would  appreciate  you  getting 
your  volume  back  up  to  the  old  standard. 

Yours,  truly,  BASIL  C.  BONELLI  Co. 

IS.  Schwarz  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  1412-1418  Mulberry  Street.] 

VICKSBURG,  Miss.,  June  20,  1914. 
Attorney  COMERFORD,  Chicago,  111. 

DEAR  SIR:  Since  the  strike  on  the  I.  C.  and  Y.  &  M.  V.  R.  R.  Vicksbnrg  has 
lost  quite  a  good  many  families  on  account  of  the  men  folks  being  unable  to 
secure  work.  The  strike  undoubtedly  has  worked  a  hardship  in  many  ways  in 
this  city.  The  entire  business  interest  has  suffered,  along  with  the  working 
class,  and  it  is  about  time,  .if  it  is  possible,  that  the  strike  be  settled. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  SCHWARZ  &  Co. 

[The  Sauls-King  Co.,  dealers  in  staple  and  fancy  groceries.] 

McCoMB  CITY,  Miss.,  July  28,  1914. 
Hon.  FRANK  COMERIORD,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  frequently  been  asked  questions  regarding  the  conditions 
as  I  have  observed  them  under  union  labor  and  nonunion  labor. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  conditions  as  they  have  oc- 
curred under  my  observation.  I  came  to  McComb  about  15  years  ago  and  most 
of  the  time  since  have  been  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  When  I  came  to 
McCornb  very  near  all  the  buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  town  were  wood 
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structures.  There  was  only  one  schoolhouse  and  it  was  an  old  wood  structure. 
All  the  chruches  were  of  the  same  class.  There  was  not  a  paved  street  in 
town,  except  the  part  of  Main  Street  occupied  by  stores.  It  was  thought  that 
a  mercantile  business  could  not  survive  in  McComb. 

At  that  time  the  shop  was  nonunion.  Wages  were  so  low  the  men  could 
barely  make  a  support  for  their  families.  Car  repairers  were  getting  16£  cents 
and  machinists  31  cents. 

The  working  conditions  were  very  bad.  Very  few  shelters  for  the  men  to 
work  under.  A  short  time  after  I  came  to  McComb  the  different  crafts  organ- 
ized their  unions.  Conditions  began  to  improve  and  the  town  began  to  prosper. 
It  is  evident  the  railroad  company  prospered  in  the  same  proportion,  for  it  was 
during  that  period  the  railroad  company  put  in  double  track  through  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  division.  They  prepared  better  accommodations  for 
their  men.  Shelter  to  work  under  and  many  other  things  that  I  have  not  space 
to  mention.  Everybody  was  happy  and  prosperous.  The  town  grew  rapidly. 
The  old  w^ood  store  buildings  were  moved  away  and  handsome  brick  stores 
were  rebuilt  in  their  places.  The  principal  streets  were  paved.  The  old  wood 
school  building  wras  discarded  and  two  handsome  brick  buildings  were  erected. 
We  boast  of  having  the  most  commodious  brick  public-school  buildings  in  the 
State. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  churches.  The  old  wood  buildings  were  moved 
away  and  handsome  pressed-brick  buildings  erected  in  their  stead.  We  boast 
of  having  at  least  two  churches  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city. 

All  this  was  done  during  the  time  of  organized  union  labor  in  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  shops.  I  contribute  all  this  to  the  result  of  organized  union 
labor. 

It  has  been  nearly  three  years  since  the  strike.  Every  style  of  business  has 
suffered  greatly.  Real  estate  has  gone  down.  Business  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
A  few  years  ago  we  boasted  of  having  the  best  produce  market  in  the  country. 
Now  the  farmers  find  great  difficulty  in  selling  their  produce. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  say  more  at  this  time,  but  the  above  are  unde- 
niable facts  as  they  have  come  under  my  observation. 
Respectfully, 

B.  N.  SAULS, 
President  and  Business  Manager  the  Sauls-King  Co. 


McCoMB  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  Co., 

McComb,  Hiss.,  July  7,  1914. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  writer  understands  that  your  honorable  body  is  to  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  strike  of  union  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  system.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  wrriter  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  in  general 
would  be  better  conserved  if  the  employees  of  public  carriers  are  members  of 
trade  unions.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  union  men  are,  first,  citizens 
of  permanent  places  of  abode ;  second,  that  owing  to  this  fact  they  make  more 
reliable  workmen,  because  of  their  desire  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  permanent 
place  in  the  social  and  religious  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nonunion  workman  is  on  the  job  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow, taking  little  or  no  interest  in  his  work  for  that  reason.  The  union 
workman  has  ever  before  him  that  on  the  retaining  of  his  job  depends  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  for  himself  and  family  and  a  place  in  society  of  which  he  need 
not  be  ashamed.  The  undersigned  most  certainly  believes  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  business  world  of  McComb  if  the  striking  employees  of  the 
Illinois  Central  were  reinstated  in  their  former  positions. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  D.  WEATHERSBY. 


[Stokes  &  Gaffney,  dealers  in  fresh  meats  of  all  kinds,  118  South  Boulevard.] 

McCoMB,  Miss.,  July  23,  191',. 
To  the  Officers  and  Memlers  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  writers  understand  that  your  honorable  body  is  to  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  strike  of  the  Illinois  Central  system.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  in  regards  to  trade  conditions  since  the  men  went  out  on  a  strike  nearly 
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three  years  ago,  will  say  at  the  time  of  the  men  going  out  this  firm  was  doing 
a  good,  healthy  charge  account  business  with  the  employees,  and  we  were  get- 
ting our  money  promptly  each  pay  day.  For  some  time  after  the  strike  we 
carried  these  men,  but  finally  had  to  stop.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  old  men 
have  moved  away  and  procured  work  at  other  places.  As  to  the  new  men,  we 
do  nothing  but  cash  business  with  them,  as  we  do  not  know  them  well  enough 
to  extend  them  credit.  We  feel  that  if  the  strike  was  settled  our  city  would 
be  doing  more  business  than  at  present.  We  feel  that  real  estate  has  suffered 
materially  during  this  strike. 

We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  this  matter  settled  in  a  way  that 
would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  company  and  the  men. 
Respectfully, 

STOKES  &  GAFFNEY. 


[McComb  Dye  Works,  Ernest  T.  Jackson,  proprietor.] 

McOoMB  CITY,  Miss/,  August  3, 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  writer  understands  that  your  honorable  body  is  to  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  strike  of  the  union  employees  now  in  progress  on  the  Illinois 
Central  and  Harriman  lines. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  who  has  been  here  for  the  past  20  years,  that 
the  matter  should  be  adjusted  some  way  in  favor  of  the  men.  I  have  seen  the 
time  when  there  was  very  poor  conditions  here  for  the  workingmen  in  the  shops 
before  the  days  of  the  organization  of  the  men. 

After  the  organization  of  the  different  crafts  everything  began  to  grow  and 
prosper.  The  conditions  of  the  men  were  better,  the  city  began  to  grow  and  was 
more  prosperous.  Conditions  began  to  be  better  socially,  religiously,  and  finan- 
cially. Business  was  better  in  every  respect 

Since  the  men  were  forced  out  on  strike  conditions  have  got  to  be  worse  than 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  lifetime  here  of  over  20  years.  Business  has  gone  to  the 
bad  since  our  citizens  have  had  to  move  away  and  our  town  has  been  filled  with 
a  very  undesirable  bunch  of  people. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  seeing  both  sides  of  the  question,  that  the  union  men 
should  be  put  back  on  their  former  jobs. 

I  believe  that  right  will  prevail,  and  I  trust  that  your  honorable  body  will  see 
fit  to  (in  the  name  of  right  and  justice)  adjust  this  matter  in  favor  of  the  union 
men.  If  so,  social  conditions  will  be  restored,  business  will  be  better,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  several  hundred  of  the  best  of  our  citizenship  can  return  to 
their  homes  that  they  have  labored  a  lifetime  to  build. 
I  am,  sincerely,  yours, 

ERNEST  T.  JACKSON. 


[Charles  Johnson,  dealer  in  staple  and  fancy  groceries  and  notions.] 

McGoMB  CITY,  Miss.,  July  22,  191%. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  writer  understands  that  your,  honorable  body  is  to  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  strike  of  union  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  system. 

In  regards  as  to  trade  conditions  since  the  men  went  out  on  a  strike  33  months 
ago,  will  say  at  the  time  of  the  men  going  out  this  firm  was  doing  a  good, 
healthy  charge-account  business  with  the  employees,  and  we  were  getting  our 
money  promptly  each  pay  day.  For  some  time  after  the  strike  we  carried  these 
men,  but  finally  had  to  stop.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  old  men  have  moved  away 
and  procured  work  at  other  places. 

As  to  the  new  men,  we  do  not  do  any  business  with  them,  as  we  do  not  know 
them  well  enough  to  extend  them  credit.  We  feel  that  if  the  strike  was  settled' 
our  city  would  be  doing  more  business  than  at  present.  We  feel  that  real 
estate  has  suffered  materially  during  this  strike. 

We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  this  matter  settled  in  a  way  that  would 
be  beneficial  both  to  the  company  and  the  men. 

Respectfully,  CHAS.  JOHNSON. 
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[E.  Bouelli  Co.     (Incorporated  1U07.)     Wholesale  grocers,  established  1879.] 

VICKSBUKG,  Miss.,  June  20, 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

From  our  observation  in  a  business  way,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  busi- 
ness in  this  city  has  been  much  curtailed  since  the  strike  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  employees. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  employment  of  the  old  men  in  their  old  places  would 
help  this  city  very  materially. 

Very  truly,  E.  BONELLI  Co. 

[Biedenharn  Candy  Co.   (Inc.)     Candy  manufacturers.     Produce  and  grocers'  specialties.] 

VICKSBUKG,  Miss.,  July  3,  191Jf. 
G.  KONCAE,  City. 

DEAR  SIK  :  As  your  business  with  us  has  shown  a  falling  off  since  the  strike, 
we  take  this  method  to  inform  you,  it  appears  that  this  falling  off  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  strike. 

We  would  like  to  again  have  the  nice  business  you  used  to  give  us. 
Assuring  you  we  have  always  appreciated  your  trade,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BlEDEHAEN   CANDY  Co. 

[W.  C.  Welch,  wholesale  and  retail  furniture  company.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  September  9,  191Jt. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  been  requested  to  give  my  views  of  the  lockout  or  strike 
caused  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  refusing  to  recognize  the  System 
Federation,  composed  of  the  shopmen  and  railroad  clerks,  which  started  Sep- 
tember 25,  1911,  and  which  is  still  on. 

I  have  been  in  business  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
lockout  or  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  made  a  hardship  on  every 
merchant  in  our  city.  By  the  long  delays  in  receiving  our  freight  from  the 
manufacturer  caused  by  the  incompentency  of  their  motive  power  and  other 
incompetent  labor  and  which  the  railroad  has  hired  to  take  the  places  of  the  old 
employees.  Therefore,  I  among  many  others  in  this  city  and  along  the  line  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  are  in  hopes  that  your  honorable  body  will  soon 
bring  the  two  factions  together,  thereby  bringing  this  lockout  or  strike  to  a 
just  end  ;  and  by  so  doing  you  will  be  conferring  an  everlasting  favor  to  this 
city  and  this  section  of  the  country. 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly,    ,  W.  C.  WELCH. 


[Crescent  Milliard   llall,   first  class   equipment,   M.   B.   Herndon,   manager,   New   Millsaps 

Building.] 


JACKSON,  Miss.,  September  3, 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  As  per  request  we  are  furnishing  you  with  the  statement  as  to 
our  opinion  of  the  effects  of  the  Illinois  Central  lockout  or  strike,  which  started 
on  September  25,  1911,  and  which  is  still  in  vogue.  The  writer's  business 
brings  him  in  personal  contact  with  practically  every  merchant  in  Jackson, 
and  naturally  I  am  familiar  with  their  opinion.  Almost  without  exception  the 
lockout  or  strike  has  been  a  detriment  to  business  in  Jackson.  The  men  now 
employed  are  not  as  a  rule  permanent  residents,  being  largely  transient,  and 
naturally  being  to  a  large  extent  without  families,  they  spend  their  money  in 
channels  that  do  not  do  the  merchants  much  good. 
Yours,  truly, 

M.  B.  HERNDON,  Manager. 
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[P.  N.  Cox,  contractor  and  builder.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  August  28,  1914- 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  been  asked  for  my  opinion  of  the  railway  clerks'  strike 
in  this  section  in  the  winter  of  1911  and  1912.  It  did  not  affect  my  business 
directly  but  it  did  affect  it  indirectly  through  other  business  that  was  affected 
directly.  Immediately  after  the  strike  was  called  there  was  a  complaint  from 
all  quarters  of  business  dropping  off ;  everything  was  quiet  for  a  long  time,  in 
fact  I  don't  think  we  have  recovered  from  it  yet.  So  far  as  any  personal  vio- 
lence is  concerned  the  striking  employees  were  very  quiet  here  with  an  occa- 
sional fist  fight,  but  in  other  towns  in  this  State  there  was  some  blood  shed 
which  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  railroad  had  not  tried  to  fill  the  strikers' 
places  with  the  kind  of  people  they  did.  I  am  confident  that  if  the  railroad 
and  its  employees  will  agree  to  settle  all  their  future  differences  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  then  stand  by  the  agreement,  they  will  both  be  better  off. 
Yours,  truly, 

P.  N.  Cox. 

L\V.  i''.  West,  practical  merchant  tailor,  Huber  Building,  East  Capitol  Street.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  19,  1914. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  writer  understands  that  your  honorable  body  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  investigate  the  strike  of  the  union  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co. 

It  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the 
public  in  general  would  be  materially  benefited  if  the  employees  of  common 
carriers  were  members  of  trade-unions  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  that 
union  men,  as  a  class,  are  trained  workmen  and  citizens  of  permanent  places 
of  abode ;  second,  that  in  view  of  these  facts  they  make  more  reliable  workmen 
because  of  their  desire  to  better  their  condition,  acquire  property,  and  maintain 
a  permanent  place  in  the  social  and  religious  affairs  of  the  community  in  which 
they  reside.  Then,  too,  the  nonunion  workman  as  a  rule  is  on  the  job  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  and  for  that  reason  he  does  not  take  the  interest  in  his 
work  that  the  man  who  is  permanently  located  will. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  business 
section  along  their  lines  if  due  consideration  were  given  to  the  striking  em- 
ployees and  proper  adjustments  made. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

W.  F.  WEST. 

[Percy  L.  Clifton,  attorney  at  law,  First  National  Bank  Building.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  20,  1914. 

INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS    COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  concern  here  that  there  has  been 
a  misunderstanding  between  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  its  employees, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  strike. 

This  condition  is  more  or  less  demoralizing  and  depressing  to  business  and 
the  general  utility  of  the  railroad  itself. 

When  men  who  have  seen  long  service  in  a  particular  employment  are  super- 
seded by  those  who  are  comparatively  inexperienced,  the  efficiency  of  service  of 
the  employer  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  impaired  by  the  change. 

This  community  earnestly  hopes  that  you  may  be  able  to  arrange  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  railroad  and  its  former  em- 
ployees. 

Very  respectfully, 

PERCY  L.  CLIFTON. 
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Uaaaes  K.  -McJ^oweU,  attorney  at  law.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  19, 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington-,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  For  two  years  .©.r  more  there  has  existed  some  degree  of  de- 
moralization owing  to  a  'strike  .among  the  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.     For  a  time  the  .situation  was  acute,  but  things  have  quieted  down 
for  the  past  year.     However,  where  so  many  men  are  thrown  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  misunderstand  ings  between  them  and  tlieir  employers,  business  depres- 
sion must  result.     I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Jackson  that  with, 
your  assistance  the  differences  between  the  railroad  company  and  their  former 
employees  may  be  .amicably  adjusted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
Trusting  that  your  good  offices  may  foring  results, 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

JAS.  R.  McDo WELL. 


[Schwartz  Furniture  Co.,  200,  202,  and  204  South  Stato  Street.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  15,  1914. 
To  the  Indusirml  Relations  dommi-s-sion,  Washington.,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  been  informed  that  you  will  soon  take  up  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  strike  '(or  lockout)  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  which  has 
been  on  for  nearly  three  years,  which  lias  hurt  the  .strikers  and  the  railroad  to  a 
great  extent,  but  by  far  it  has  hurt  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  most,  and  all 
kinds  of  business  in  general  throughout  this  section  of  the  country  ;  and  although 
not  familiar  with  the  true  facts  of  this  great  struggle  between  capital  and  labor, 
I  should  think  that  through  your  thorough  investigations  of  all  the  facts  that 
you  will  be  -.able  to  bring  this  strike  to  an  honorable  end  which  will  be  satis- 
factory to  bo-tk  of  the  contending  parties.  The  class  of  labor  which  the  rail- 
road has  brought  to  this  section  of  the  country  has  proven  a  great  loss  to  the 
business  world  in  more  ways  tiian  one;  they  are  coming  and  going  and  not 
paying  their  debts  before  leaving.  I  have  -been  In  business  here  for  over  30 
years  .and  the  service  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  is  giving  to  the 
pnl)  lie  is  worse  now  that  what  it  was  before  it  was  known  as  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral. The  class  of  labor  employed  by  the  above  road  is  such  that  it  can  not 
nor  ever  will  bring  it  back  to  the  high  standard  such  as  it  was  before  the  strike 
(or  lockout),  and  now  it  is  placed  in  your  honorable  power  to  bring  this  long- 
drawn-out  -controversy  to  a  just  settlement  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  do. 
Yours,  truly, 

SCHWAETZ      FUBNITURE     Co. 

A.  H.   S. 

STATE  NATIONAL  BANK, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  June  16,  19  1%. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GENTLEMEN  :  We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  in  the  matter  of  the 
strike  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  which 
began  here  about  two  yesars  ago. 

We  are  informed  that  tfee  inability  of  the  railroad  company  and  its  employees 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  their  differences  has  resulted  in  some 
demoralization  of  business  in  this  community,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  see  some  arrangement  made  by  which  a  'satisfactory  settlement  could  be 
arranged. 

Very  respectfully, 

K  M.  G  ADDIS,  rwr  President. 


{Howie  &  Howl**,  lawyers,  Jolra  Hart  Building.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  17, 
To  the  Industrial  Relation  Commission.: 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  been  connected  very  closely  in  my  business  interests  with 
the  handling  of  freight  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  from  points  in  this 
State  for  about  six  years.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  trouble  in  1911,  this 
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road  was  always  very  prompt  in  the  handling  of  freight  and  reasonably  efficient 
in  the  matter  of  the  clerical  work.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  marked 
difference.  Nothing  is  certain  now,  and  delays  and  inefficiency  are  in  evidence 
everywhere  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  the  freight  and  freight  bill  at 
central  points.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  is  the  reason  for  this.  I  know 
that  it  is  not  like  it  used  to  be  for  some  reason.  This  condition  hurts  both  the 
railroad  company  and  the  shippers,  and  should  be  remedied. 
Respectfully, 

VIRGIL  HOWIE. 

[E.   &  S.  Vlrden  Co.,  groceries,  dry  goods,  shoes,  516,  518,  520  East  Pearl   Street,    123 

South  State  Street.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  19,  191!t. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Referring  to  the  recent  strike  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
employees  in  this  section  of  Mississippi,  we  would  suggest  that  you  investigate 
the  matter  and  see  if  satisfactory  relations  can  not  be  established  among  the 
force. 

We  believe  that  union  labor  would  work  better  in  the  interest  of  all  parties 
concerned ;  that  is,  the  railroad  and  the  public. 

A  full  investigation  of  the  matter  will  reveal  this  fact. 

We  shall  hope  to  learn  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  matters 
in  question. 

Yours,  very  respectfully.  • 

E.  &  S.  VIRDEN  Co. 

[Fransioli's  Kookery.  C.  A.  FransioIL,  proprietor.     China,  glass,  house  furnishings,   toys, 
dolls,  and  novelties.     234-23«  East  Capitol  Street.] 

JACKSON,  Miss.,  June  18,  191//. 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS  :  The  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  freight  department  resulted 
in  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  to  the  merchants  at  that  time,  and  I  was  very 
much  in  hopes  that  the  matter  had  been  settled  some  time  since,  and  I  hope  the 
investigation  will  result  in  a  settlement  of  the  matter,  which  will  be  to  the 
better  interests  of  the  employees,  the  merchants,  the  railroads,  and  this  section 
of  the  country. 

Thanking  you,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  A.  FBANSIOLI. 

li.  C.  Kestaurant,  L,arkin  &  Sherwood,  proprietors,  Freeman  Street.] 

JACKSON,  TKNN.,  June  19,  191'f. 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  : 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
effect  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  strike  has  had  on  business  in  Jackson,  Tenn., 
and  will  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  business  is  not  and  never  will  be  as  good 
as  it  was  before  the  strike  or  not  at  least  until  this  strike  has  been  satisfac- 
torily settled.  We  have  a  number  of  strike-breaking  citizens  that  we  are  not 
at  all  proud  of,  and  therefore  there  is  not  harmony  along  business  lines  as  there 
was  before  the  strike.  Therefore  we  hope  there  could  be  something  done  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  between  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  men  out  on  this 
strike. 

Yours,  truly,* 

LABKIN  &  SHEEWOOD. 

[Golden  Eagle  Clothing  Co.  (Inc.).     Established  1882.     11-13  South  Main  Stre.-t.] 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  July  fj,  l$l?i. 
Mr.  FRANK  COMERFORD, 

Chicago,   III. 

DEAR  SIR:  It  would  severely  tax  human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  clumsier  and 
more  expensive  method  than  either  the  strike  or  the  lockout  for  settling  such 
differences  as  may  arise  between  employer  and  employed. 
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We  need  not  refer  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  simpler  and  saner  ways  of 
composing  controversies  of  this  nature ;  but  it  may  have  a  salutary  effect  upon 
those  in  authority  on  either  side  of  such  conflicts  if  the  public  at  large  calls 
attention  in  emphatic  terms  to  the  fact  that  strikes  cause  fearful  havoc  in  that 
particular  community  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  merchants. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  strike  has  done  Memphis  more  harm,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  calamity  that  has  visited  our  town,  and  it  wrill  take  years  for 
many  of  us  to  recover  lost  ground  even  after  the  whole  matter  is  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties  to  the  contest. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  may  be  no  recurrence  of  such  a  misfortune  in  these 
parts. 

Yours,   very   truly, 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  CLOTHING  Co. 


[J.   Shainberg,  dealer  in  groceries,  liquors,   cigars,  tobacco,  dry  goods,   and  notions,   113 

McL.emore  Avenue.  J 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  June  3,  191$. 
Mr.  JOHN  WEAY, 

Secretary  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Federation,  1022  Barton  Avenue. 
SIR  :  Am  occupied  in  the  grocery  and  dry-goods,  business  on  the  corner  of 
McLemore  Avenue  and  Illinois  Central  Railroad  crossing,  and  have  been  for 
the  past  15  years.     Being  right  in  the  heart  of  the  railroad  yards,  it  is  but 
natural   that   the  majority   of   the   railroad   employees   should   patronize   me. 
But  since  November,  1911,  my  business  practically  has  gone  to  nothing,  I  having 
fully  lost  60  per  cent  of  my  trade.     I  also  had  a  piece  of  property  which  stood 
vacant  for  13  months,  probably  because  no  one  wished  to  take  the  risk  of 
opening  a  business  near  the  railroad  during  such  grave  conditions. 
Respectfully, 

J.  SHAINBEEG, 
113  McLemore  Avenue,  Memphis,  Torn. 


[W.  G.  Ackermann,  orchard,  stock,  and  poultry  farm,  city  office,  682  South  Main  Street, 

Memphis,  Tenn.J 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  June  2,  1914* 
Mr.  JOHN  WE'AY, 

Secretary  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Federation,  1022  Barton  Avenue. 
DEAR  SIR  :  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  barber  business  at  682  S.  Main  Street 
for  the  past  20  years.    Since  October,  1911,  and  including  the  present  time,  my 
business  has  dropped  off  fully  50  per  cent.     I  have  made  careful  investigation 
and  can  truthfully  say  that  the  labor  trouble  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
is  the  direct  cause.     My  business  comprises  about  75  per  cent  railroad  men, 
and  fully  50  per  cent  employed  by  Illinois  Central  Railroad.     These  men  are 
out  of  employment  and  unable  to  patronize  me.     There  are  also  a  great  many 
vacant  houses  in  this  neighborhood  on  account  of  this  same  trouble. 
Respectfully,   yours, 

W.  G.  ACKERMANN. 

L Criminal  Court,  Shelby  County.  Jerome  E.  'Richards,  clerk.] 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  July  29,  191Jf. 
Mr.  FRANK  COMEEFOED, 

Attorney,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAE  SIR  :  Having  been  requested  to  give  a  statement  as  of  the  effect  of  the 
strike  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  shopmen,  abeut  September  30,  1911, 
on  the  city  of  Memphis,  in  a  business  as  well  as  moral  way,  beg  to  state  that, 
knowing  a  good  many  of  the  men  involved,  can  state  that  a  good  many  of  them 
were  forced  to  break  up  their  homes  and  leave  the  city  to  seek  employment  else- 
where on  other  railroads,  while  others,  on  failure  to  find  employment,  were 
reduced  to  poverty ;  and,  as  a  rule,  these  men  formerly  employed  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Co.,  who  were  forced  on  strike  in  defense  of  their  organization, 
were  property  owners  and  taxpayers  of  this  community,  many  of  them  being 
forced  to  take  their  children  out  of  public  schools  and  put  them  into  the  factories 
and  mills  in  order  to  help  support  the  family. 
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In  regard  to  the  men  imported  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strike  men,  they 
were  a  different  class  of  men  from  the  strikers,  mostly  transient,  and  could 
not  be  depended  upon  in  a  business  way,  and  were  of  no  benefit  to  this 
community. 

The  inability  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  to  furnish  proper  service 
to  our  shipping  and  business  interests  was  the  cause  of  many  losses,  and  resulted 
in  a  number  of  suits  being  filed  for  damages  and  loss  of  freight.  I  will  state 
that  I  would  desire  very  much  to  see  an  honorable  and  early  adjustment  of 
this  strike  reached,  which  would  benefit  the  public  at  large  served  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  in  this  city. 
Very  truly, 

JEROME  E.  RICHARDS, 
Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Shelby  Couny,  Tenn. 


[New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  346  and  348  Broadway,  Now  York.     Darwin  P.  Kings] ey, 

president.] 

MEMPHIS,    TENN.,    June   4,   1914. 
Mr.  JOHN  WRAY, 

Secretary  Illinois  Central  Federation. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  response  to  your  committee  concerning  the  effect  on  local  busi- 
ness on  account  of  strike,  will  say  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  life  insurance 
business  here  for  14  years,  and  had  during  the  time  of  the  union  conditions 
been  able  to  do  quite  a  satisfactory  business  amongst  the  Illinois  Central 
employees,  but  since  the  strike  the  class  of  people  now  empolyed  are  in  the 
main  floaters,  people  who  could  not  assume  an  obligation  to  do  anything,  also  a 
class  who  have  no  desire  to  do  anything  looking  to  a  future  provision  to  a  de- 
pendent family,  and  I  know  personally  that  it  has  depreciated  values  in  a  very 
large  section  of  the  city  at  least  25  per  cent;  I  mean,  of  course,  real  estate, 
and  to  change  a  large  area  of  permanent  home  owrners  to  a  lot  of  floaters  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare  of  any  community  ;  and  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  it  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  happenings  that  has  happened  to  this 
city  since  the  yellow-fever  epidemic. 

Hoping  you  will  finally  succeed  in  your  heroic  struggle  to  uplift  humanity, 
I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  A.  WEATHERALL, 
Special  Agent  New  York  Life,  Box  1107. 


[Trippe  &  Gardner,  Pure  Food  Grocers,  176  Gilbert  Avenue.] 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  May  25, 
This  is  to  state  that  my  business  fell  off  $700  per  month  at  the  Illinois 
Central  strike  about  three  years  ago,  and  has  never  recuperated  from  it. 
I  am  in  favor  of  settling  this  strike  at  any  cost  or  sacrifice. 

FRED  TRIPPE. 

[Office  of  Levi  &  Greif,  distributors  of  dry  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  ladies'  suits,  millinery, 
lingerie,  106  and  108  South  Main  Street.] 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  July  31,  1914. 
Mr.  FRANK  COMERFORD,  Cliicayo,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Having  been  asked  as  to  the  effects  of  the  shopmens'  strike  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  of  September,  1911,  in  regard  to  business,  we 
will  state  that  it  has  affected  our  business  very  materially,  as  we  enjoyed  a 
good  trade  from  the  men  formerly  employed  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
before  the  strike,  and  who  have  since  been  forced  to  leave  the  city  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere.  Therefore  our  business  has -never  fully  recovered  to 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  strike. 

We  would  desire  very  much  to  see  some  legislation  enacted  to  prevent  such 
strikes  in  the  future. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

LEVI  &  GREIF, 
Per  L.  LEVI. 
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[The  Toggery,  gents'  furnishings  and  high-grade  tailoring,  North  Liberty  Street.] 

JACKSON,  TENN.,  July  23,  191%. 
J.  F.  McCREEEY,  City. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Relating  to  the  conversation  had  with  you  this  morning  in  regard 
to  the  effect  the  Illinois  Central  shopmens1  strike  of  September  30,  1911,  had 
on  our  business  and  on  business  in  general  in  Jackson,  I  will  state  that  pre- 
vious to  the  strike  we  enjoyed  a  fine  trade  from  the  men  in  the  shops,  but 
since  then,  on  account  of  these  men  being  forced  to  break  up  their  homes  in 
this  city  and  to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  our  business  has  been  very  ma- 
terially affected.  The  class  of  men  that  is  employed  is  no  benefit  to  our 
business,  as  they  are  of  such  a  character  that  we  can  not  open  an  account  with 
them.  I  can  state  the  strike  has  been  very  effective  in  the  city  of  Jackson. 
I  would  desire  very  much  to  see  some  adjustment  made  and  a  reestablishment 
made  of  the  conditions  in  Jackson  that  previously  existed  before  the  strike 
which  would  benefit  the  business  more  than  anything  that  could  be  done  at 
the  present  time. 
Very  truly, 

THE   TOGGERY. 
G.  H.  ROGERS. 

[McCall-Hughes  Clothing  Co.,  C.  C.  McCall,  president ;  T.  G.  Hughes,  secretary-treasurer.] 

JACKSON,  TENN.,  July  24,  1914. 

Mr.   J.   F.   MCCREERY, 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

DEAR  SIR  :  Relative  to  our  conversation  this  morning  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
recent  Illinois  Central  strike. 

Will  say  that  in  our  opinion  this  strike  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  both 
upon  the  business  and  social  life  of  Jackson.  The  men  formerly  employed  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  who  ,are  involved  in  this  strike  consists  very 
largely  of  members  of  our  best  families.  A  great  many  of  these  men  have  had 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere,  which  is  a  loss  to  the  business  and  social  life 
of  our  city. 

In  our  opinion  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  employed  to  take  the  places 
of  the  strikers  are  transients  and  only  live  here  a  short  length  of  time,  which, 
of  course,  makes  them  of  very  little  value  as  citizens.  If  a  way  can  be  found 
to  settle  this  controversy  and  to  avoid  future  strikes  it  wrill  be  of  untold  benefit; 
to  the  business  and  social  life  of  our  city. 

We  trust  that  this  condition  may  be  brought  about  at  an  early  date. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

McCALL-HUGHES    CL.    CO. 

H. 

[Thos.  C.  King,  grocer,  1401  Dryades  Street,  member  of  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association, 

New  Orleans,  La.] 

JULY  21,  1914. 
The  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  writer  has  been  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business  for 
over  25  years  in  this  city  and  during  that  time  does  not  remember  any  occur- 
rence that  caused  more  suffering  than  the  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road system  a  few  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  some  means  should  be  devised  by  national  legislation  to  prevent 
such  disputes  that  cause  great  loss  to  the  employer,  merchant,  and  the  em- 
ployees, and  also  invariably  great  suffering  to  the  employees  and  their  families. 
Respectfully, 

THOS.  C.  KING. 

[Thos.  F.  Fuge,  dealer  in  fancy  and  staple  groceries,  corn,  oats,  and  grain,  foreign  and 
domestic  wines  and  liquors,  corner  Magazine  and  Octavia  Streets.] 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  July  23,  191/1. 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

GENTLEMEN:  Being  actively  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business  in  Now 
Orleans,  and  having  a  large  trade  with  the  former  employees  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  has  worked  a  great  hardship 
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upon  the  business  community,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hardship  suffered  by  the 
men  and  their  families. 

I  feel  that  the  community  at  large  would  be  benefited  by  the  settlement  of 
this  long-pending  struggle. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  matter  due  and  favorable  consideration,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

THOS.  F.  FUGE. 

[Office   of   the   Retail   Grocers'    Association,   owners   and    publishers   of   "  The   Louisiana 
Grocer,"  20U  Metropolitan  Bank  Building.] 


NEW  ORLEANS,  June  11, 
UNITED   STATES   INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

GENTLEMEN  :  Being  actively  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business  and  do- 
ing a  large  shipping  business  throughout  the  southern  territory  I  am  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  situation  resultant  from  the  strike  oil  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad. 

I  am  also  president  of  the  above  organization  and  voice  the  sentiments  of 
my  fellow  merchants  when  I  say  that  the  above  strike  has  worked  a  great 
hardship  on  us,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  same  were  settled  it  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  local  merchants  as  well  as  to  the  road  itself. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration  and  act  favorably 
on  same,  I  am, 

Very   truly,  yours, 

E.  F.  LYONS, 
President  the  Retail  Grocers'  Association. 


[Louis  Sport,  ladies',  gents',  misses',  and  children's  shoes,  Dauphine  Street  and  Lafayette 

Avenue.  J 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  JuUj  16,  1914. 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  am  a  shoe  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has 
harmed  other  merchants  as  well  as  myself.  I  believe  that  if  the  strike  was 
settled  it  would  benefit  the  retail  trade  in  general.  I  would  be  glad  if  your 
committee  could  bring  about  a  settlement. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Louis  SPORL. 

I  Southern  Illinois  Cigar  Co.     Wholesale  cigars,  pipes,  and  tobacco.] 

CENTRALIA,  ILL.,  May  23,,  1914- 
ROY  HOBN  : 

As  per  your  request  we  are  furnishing  you  with  statement  as  to  our  opinion 
of  the  effects  of  the  Illinois  Central  strike  The  writer's  business  brings  him 
in  personal  contact  with  practically  every  retail  merchant  in  Centralia,  and 
naturally  I  am  familiar  with  their  opinion.  Almost  without  exception  the 
strike  has  been  a  detriment  to  business  in  Centralia.  The  mechanics  now 
employed  are  not  considered  good  credit  risks,  and  naturally  they  being  to  a 
large  extent  without  families  they  spend  their  money  in  channels  that  do  not 
do  the  merchants  much  good. 
Yours,  truly, 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS   CIGAR   Co., 
PerL.  PEIFER,  Manager. 


[Lender's,  Lender  &  Lender,  Centralia,  III.     Fancy  groceries.] 

CENTRALIA,  ILL.,  May  14,  1914. 
ROY  HORN  : 

SIR  :  In  answer  to  yours  of  recent  date  and  in  compliance  with  your  request 
as  to  trade  conditions  since  the  men  went  out  on  a  strike  two  years  ago  will 
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say  at  the  time  of  the  men  going  out  this  firm  was  doing  a  good,  healthy, 
charge-account  business  with  the  employees  and  we  were  getting  our  money 
promptly  each  pay  day.  For  some  time  after  the  strike  we  carried  these  men 
but  finally  had  to  stop.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  old  men  have  moved  away 
and  procured  work  other  places.  As  to  the  new  men,  we  do  not  do  any  busi- 
ness with  them  as  we  do  not  know  them  well  enough  to  extend  them  credit. 
We  feel  that  if  the  strike  was  settled  our  city  would  be  doing  more  business 
than  at  present.  We  feel  that  real  estate  has  suffered  materially  during  this 
strike. 

We  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  see  this  matter  settled  in  a  way  that  would 
be  beneficial  both  to  the  company  and  the  men. 
Respectfully, 

LENDER  &  LENDER, 
Per  C.  F.  LENDER. 


[Richard  A.  Watts,  constable  and  deputy  sheriff  of  Marion  County.     Collections  a 

specialty.] 

CENTRALIA,  ILL.,  June  3,  191J{. 
Mr.  ROY  HORN,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DEAR  SIR  :  I  beg  to  reply  that  as  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Centralia,  111., 
from  May,  1912,  to  May,  1913,  I  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
meu  employed  in  the  Illinois  Central  shops,  the  larger  part  of  them  being  of  a 
disorderly  disposition.  I  consider  their  being  here  a  detriment  to  the  business 
interest  of  the  city. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  A.  WATTS, 

Ex-Chief  of  Police. 

[Quality    corner,    Henry    Shaw ;    all    kinds    of    footwear;    1623    Charleston    Avenue    and 
Seventeenth  Street.     Opposite  post  office.] 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  May  18,  191.'h 
UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 

GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  been  in  the  retail  business  in  Mattoon  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  made 
a  hardship  on  every  merchant  in  our  city,  and  if  it  could  be  settled  now  it 
would  be  a  great  help  to  all  lines  of  business  in  our  city,  and  the  railroad 
company  as  well. 

Yours,  very  truly,  HENRY  SHAW. 

[Charles  T.   Welch,  banker  and  broker,  money  loaned  on  real  estate  and  collateral,  farm 
loans,  mortgages  and  notes  for  sale.] 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  Hay,  191.'}. 
The  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE. 

GENTLEMEN  :  As  a  citizen  and  a  business  man  of  the  city  of  Mattoon,  111.,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  for  consideration  and 
action  the  conditions  prevailing  as  a  result  of  the  labor  war  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  almost  three  years  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  against  its 
former  employees. 

Not  being  fully  informed  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  same,  but  as  to  con- 
ditions resulting  therefrom  I  wish  to  say  that  not  only  the  men  concerned 
directly  but  the  business  men  and  citizens  generally  have  sustained  heavy 
losses. 

These  losses  have  been  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  honest,  hard-working 
men  have  been  replaced  by  those  who  will  evade  payments  of  all  bills  possible, 
this  entailing  a  double  loss,  and  partly  by  delayed  or  damaged  goods  owing 
to  the  demoralized  conditions  of  the  road. 

As  a  citizen  of  Mattoon  and  of  the  United  States  and  being  vitally  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  this  community  I  can  not  urge  upon  you  too 
strongly  to  give  this  matter  your  earliest  and  most  rigid  investigation,  with 
a  view  to  an  early  termination  of  the  trouble. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

CHAS.  T.  WELCH. 
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[The   Pennington   Co..   dealers   in   and   manufacturers   of   high-grade  granite   and   marble 
monuments  and  mausoleums  and  building  stone.     2121   Wes-tern  Avenue.] 

MATTOON,  ILL.,  May  22,  1914. 
To  the  officers  and  mem!  ers  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  writer  understands  that  your  honorable  body  is  to  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  strike  of  union  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  system.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public  in  general 
would  be  better  conserved  if  the  employees  of  public  carriers  are  members  of 
trades-unions.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that  union  men  are,  first,  citizens 
of  permanent  places  of  abode ;  second,  that  owing  to  this  fact  they  make  more 
reliable  workmen  because  of  their  desire  to  acquire  and  maintain  a  permanent 
place  in  the  social  and  religious  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nonunion  workman  is  on  the  job  to-day,  and  gone  to- 
morrow, taking  little  or  no  interest  in  his  work  for  that  reason.  The  union 
workman  has  ever  before  him  that  on  the  retaining  of  his  job  depends  the 
comforts  of  a  home  for  himself  and  family  and  a  place  in  society  of  which  he 
need  not  be  ashamed.  The  undersigned  most  certainly  believes  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  business  world  of  Mattoon  if  the  the  striking  em- 
ployees of  the  Illinois  Central  were  reinstated  in  their  former  positions. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

HERB  PENNINGTON. 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE, 
Freeport,  III.,  July  28,  1914. 
The  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE. 

GENTLEMEN:  As  a  citizen  and  a  business  man  of  Freeport  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  for  consideration  and  action  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  as  a  result  of  the  labor  war  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
almost  three  years  by  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  against  its  former  employees. 

Not. being  fully  informed  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  same,  but  as  to  con- 
ditions resulting  therefrom  I  wish  to  say  that  not  only  the  men  concerned 
directly  but  the  business  men  and  citizens  generally  have  sustained  heavy  losses. 
The  losses  have  been  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  honest,  hard-working 
men  have  been  replaced  by  those  who  will  evade  payments  of  all  bills  possible, 
this  entailing  a  double  loss,  and  partly  by  delayed  or  damaged  goods  owing  to 
the  demoralized  conditions  of  the  road. 

As  a  citizen  of  Freeport  and  of  the  United  States,  and  being  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  of  this  community,  I  can  not  urge  upon 
you  too  strongly  to  give  this  matter  your  earliest  and  most  rigid  investigation 
with  a  view  to  an  early  termination  of  the  trouble. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

CHARLES  F.  FRANZ, 
Mayor  City  of  Freeport. 

FREEPORT,  ILL.,  August  26,  1914. 
UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

(Investigation  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  Harriman  Lines.) 
GENTLEMEN  :  Attached  please  find  petition  circulated  and  indorsed  by  Citizens' 
Commercial  Association  in  January,  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  their  former  employees  together. 

Former  employees  agree  to  meet  officials  and  try  to  straighten  out  the 
trouble.  Result,  nothing. 

Gunmen  and  sluggers  were  imported  and  every  effort  was  made  to  try  and 
get  the  locked  out  men  implicated  in  trouble,  but  the  men,  being  the  better 
class  of  employees,  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that  class  of  men, 
always  conducting  themselves  as  law-abiding  citizens  should. 

The  imported  gunmen,  sluggers,  and  strike  breakers  have  a  long  police  record 
at  this  point,  and  many  of  them  committed  offenses  that  should  have  sent  them 
to  the  penitentiary  instead  of  being  paroled  to  the  Illinois  Central  so  they 
would  have  a  chance  to  jump  their  parole. 

Hoping  this  will  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  defining  the  stand  taken  by  an 
arrogant  corporation  against  their  former  employees,  I  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  C.  JENKINS, 
143  Stcphenson  Street,  Freeport,  III. 
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PETITION  OF  CITIZENS  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATION  TO  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
Co.  AND  SYSTEM  FEDERATION  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

JANUARY  2,  1912. 
Mr.  C.  H.  MARKHAM, 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  You  will  find  inclosed  herewith  a  petition  addressed  to  your 
company  and  to  the  System  Federation  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  shop  em- 
ployees. The  subscribers  thereon  are  representative  business  men  of  Freeport, 
and  th  bulk  of  them  are  patrons  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  We  trust 
it  may  receive  due  consideration  from  you  and  that  it  may  be  instrumental,  at 
least  in  part,  in  bringing  your  road  and  the  federation  together  to  your  mutual 
advantage. 

Trusting  a  settlement  may  be  effected  in  the  immediate  future,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CITIZENS    COMMERCIAL    ASSOCIATION, 
,  Secretary. 


To  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  to  the  federation  of  shop  employees 
lately  employed  by  said  company: 

We,  the  undersigned  business  men  of  the  city  of  Freeport,  deploring  the 
present  strike  upon  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  detrimental  as  it  is  to  our 
business,  do  respectfully  ask  both  sides  to  this  unfortunate  controversy  to 
make  an  effort  to  settle  this  trouble.  We  do  not  desire  to  take  sides  in  this 
matter,  but  we  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  everyone  if 
each  side  gave  in  a  little  so  that  the  employer  and  the  employees  might  get 
together  on  the  common  ground  of  mutual  concession  and  end  this  strike. 

Stukenberg  &  Borchers;  John  Vaupel ;  Michael  Scheidt;  George 
Ennenga;  Balles  Bros.;  Bokemeier  &  Kaney,  Wagner  Furniture 
&  Undertaking  House ;  Geo.  G.  Luebbing ;  Hermsmeier  Bros. ; 
Christian  Fuss,  Freeport  Trust  £  Savings  Bank ;  Riley  &  Wheat ; 
Lilly  &  Foss;  J.  Schrenkler  &  Cahill;  John  Wagner;  Freeport 
Hardware  Co.;  Chas.  H.  Straub;  Aug.  Kluth,  contractor  and 
builder ;  Otto  Wagner,  office  supplies ;  O.  T.  Smith,  superintend- 
ent Freeport  Water  Co.;  A.  C.  Wranner,  jeweler;  H.  H.  Kuhl- 
meier,  shoe  dealer;  E.  F.  Sheridan;  H.  J.  Moogk,  druggist; 
Steffen  &  Seyfarth,  hardware;  Derby  &  Snyder,  grocers;  M.  L. 
Parker  Co.,  plumbing  and  heating;  G.  V.  Armour,  manager 
People's  Market;  John  Hea,  music  and  machines;  E.  F.  Ryan, 
sewing  machines ;  T.  S.  Ryan ;  R.  C.  Hudson,  barber  shop ; 
Cramer  &  Luecke,  merchants ;  New  York  Hotel ;  Win.  Ohlendorf, 
brewery;  Rubenstein  Co.,  dry  goods;  H.  J.  Hayner,  grocery; 
Fred  H.  Seitz,  grocery ;  J.  F.  Ross,  merchant ;  Frank  Lohr,  har- 
ness and  saddlery;  John  Schwarz  &  Sons,  paints  and  paper; 
Geo.  A.  Stemm,  pianos;  Frank  B.  Koenig,  furniture  and  under- 
taking; Robt.  Luecke,  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes;  Fred  Rode- 
meir,  merchant;  W.  H.  Brandt  &  Co.,  merchant;  E.  A.  Blust, 
merchant;  Schmich  &  Riordan,  merchants;  Genant  &  Luede- 
king,  hardware  merchants;  C.  G.  Schoeffel,  grocery;  Sluiter  & 
Brauer,  paints;  G.  Evers;  R.  S.  Schwarz,  merchant;  F.  J. 
Morrell,  merchant;  F.  R.  Rice  &  Co.,  commissiion  company;  S. 
Ortmeier,  boots  and  shoes;  C.  P.  Guenther  &  Co.,  druggists; 
O.  H.  Rotzler,  insurance;  Kuehner  Bros.,  furniture  dealers; 
Freeport  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. ;  Paris  Dye  Works ;  Lichten- 
berger  Bros. ;  A.  H.  Drenner,  shoes ;  Merck  &  O'Brien,  meat 
dealers;  John  Schneider,  flour  and  feed;  J.  G.  Hayes,  livery; 
George  Edler,  tinner;  Fred  Wedkemper,  clothing  company;  J. 
Pfender  &  Son,  flour  and  feed;  A.  F.  Wagner,  insurance;  S,  W. 
Spencer,  harness;  John  Buss,  75  Galena  Street;  O.  H,  Neiman, 
machine  shop;  W.  H.  Wagner  &  Sons,  printers  and  publishers; 
Arthur  J.  Bauscher,  wholesale  flower  market;  George  F.  Hoff- 
man, saloon;  H.  A.  Rotzler,  jeweler;  Chas.  F.  Johnson,  drug- 
gist ;  J.  E.  Heilmann,  New  Idea  Quilter  Co. ;  J.  F.  Cramer, 
grocer ;  F.  A.  Schulz,  fruit  merchant ;  F.  A.  Raubenheimer, 
barber;  S.  L.  Friedly;  Geo.  Tinsley;  Geo.  Burkhart;  Win. 
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Molter;  Wachlin  &  Pfeiffer  Bros.;  Wm.  A.  Mann;  S.  Art  & 
Book  Shop ;  H.  D.  Zoller.  Troy  Cafe" ;  H.  Schulte ;  Blachschlager 
&  Goldman ;  German  Bank ;  L.  R.  Jungkunz ;  E.  Bengston ; 
Straub  &  None;  Brokhausen  &  Hill;  Winslow  £  Co.;  Anton 
Diefenthaler ;  Wm.  F.  Jungkunz;  J.  Billig;  A.  H.  Tempers  Sons; 
A.  W.  Schulz,  manager  Union  Pacific  Tea  Co. ;  M.  B.  Considine ; 
A.  W.  Ford ;  Zimmerman  &  Reiter ;  C.  F.  Bender ;  J.  A.  Kinsella ; 
A.  J.  Robson;  Geo.  F.  Eichorn;  Williams  &  Beckmire;  W.  C. 
Ruch ;  Jos.  Emmert ;  Jacob  Weiss ;  John  A.  Wolf ;  Miller, 
Jourden  &  Carroll;  Emerick  &  Barrett;  Wm.  Walton  Nephews; 
M.  Summers;  F.  A.  Read;  Huss  &  Irvin ;  Brown  &  Dollmeyer; 
Burrell  Bros. ;  Specialty  Shoe  Co. ;  H.  A.  Huenkemeier ;  Welch  & 
Hartman ;  Angelos  &  Dickos ;  Seppis  &  Paulos ;  Wm.  O.  Wright 
&  Co.;  Jas.  R.  Cowley;  D.  B.  Breed;  Geo.  F.  Swarts;  J.  S. 
Harpster ;  Wagner  Bindery,  Oscar  Wagner,  proprietor ;  Hoefer 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Baier  &  Ohlendorf,  brewers;  The  B.  P. 
Hill  Grain  Co. ;  Guyer  &  Calkins  Co. ;  Whiteside  &  Co. ;  Will  L. 
Boeke;  C.  J.  Dittmar;  M.  C.  Steffen ;  A.  J.  Clarity;  C.  D. 
Cramer;  John  Bruce;  Dr.  M.  M.  Baumgarten ;  J.  A.  Poling; 
Franz  Bros.  Brewing  Co.;  Chas.  D.  Franz;  Schmich  Bros.; 
Dorman  £  Co.;  Schrader  &  Scheffner;  W.  H.  Shons,  per 
F.  M.  C.;  Scott  Deaner;  J.  E.  Hamiyn;  Geo.  E.  Mauer;  Frank 
Kleckner;  Geo.  Kendall. 

CITY  CLERK'S  OFFICE, 
Freeport,  III.,  July  21,  1914. 
To  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee: 

GENTLEMEN  :  As  a  citizen  and  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Freeport,  111.,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  your  honorable  body  for  consideration  and  action 
the  conditions  prevailing  as  a  result  of  the  labor  war  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  nearly  three  years  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  against  its 
former  employees. 

Not  being  fully  informed,  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  same,  but  as  to  condi- 
tions resulting  therefrom  I  wish  to  say  that  not  only  the  men  concerned  directly, 
but  the  business  men  and  citizens  generally,  have  sustained  heavy  losses. 

Their  losses  have  been  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  honest,  hard-working 
men  have  been  replaced  by  those  who  will  evade  payments  of  all  bills  possible, 
this  entailing  a  double  loss  and  partly  by  delayed  or  damaged  goods  owing  to 
the  demoralized  conditions  of  the  road. 

As  a  citizen  of  Freeport  and  of  the  United  States,  and  being  vitally  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  this  community,  I  can  not  urge  upon  you  too  strongly  to  give 
this  matter  your  earliest  and  most  rigid  investigation,  with  a  view  to  an  early 
termination  of  the  trouble. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

WM.  H.  GOFF, 
City  Clerk,  City  of  Freeport. 

BBOTHEBHOOD  RAILWAY  CARMEN  OF  AMERICA, 

*  Paducah,  Ky.,  July  16,  1914. 

Mr.  FRANK  COMERFORD, 

Attorney,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Inclosed  you  will  find  a  few  question  sheets  filled  out  by  a  few 
stragglers  I  ran  across. 

Congratulations  on  your  success  of  securing  a  change  of  venue  for  Brother 
Person's  trial. 

J.  F.  McCREERY. 

Inclosed  statements  made  by  business  men  and  city  officials  in  Centralia,  III., 
five  in  all.  I  expect  to  secure  more  from  that  city  later  on.  I  find  that  some 
are  willing  to  make  statements,  while  others  acknowledge  that  the  strike  has 
been  very  disastrous  to  their  business,  but  when  you  ask  them  to  make  a 
statement  they  balk.  I  think  this  is  on  account  of  their  fear  that  when  the 
I.  C.  found  that  they  had  made  a  statement  that  they  would  be  discriminated 
against. 

Following  is  a  statement  I  secured  from  Brother  Haun,  our  picket  at  Cen- 
tralia :  Men  working  before  lockout,  525 ;  came  out  September  30,  1911,  98  per 
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cent;  number  in  Centralia  now,  90;  left  Centralia  to  secure  employment,  435; 
homes  broken  up  on  account  of  men  having  to  leave,  350.  We  also  find  that  a 
good  many  of  the  men  shipped  into  Centralia  to  take  the  place  of  the  men 
locked  out  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  trouble  of  any  kind.  They  were 
told  that  no  trouble  was  on. 

I  instructed  the  men  in  regards  to  filling  out  question  blanks  and  sending 
them  to  your  office.  I  also  met  with  some  of  the  miners  in  that  city,  and  they 
told  me  that  they  would  get  up  a  statement  as  to  their  losses  caused  by  being 
out  of  employment  on  account  of  not  receiving  sufficient  cars  to  keep  them 
employed. 

For  any  further  information  desired  from  Centralia,  111.,  write  William  Haun, 
502  South  Maple  Street.  He  has  been  on  the  job  there  ever  since  the  inception 
of  the  strike  and  an  employee  of  the  I.  C.  for  25  years  previous. 

Before  reaching  Centralia  I  stopped  over  at  Champlain  and  secured  the  fol- 
lowing information  from  George  Riley,  our  picket  there:  Men  working  at 
Champlain  before  September  30,  1911,  100;  men  now  working,  between  100 
and  125. 

As  Brother  Haun  is  to  cover  Champlain  later  on  I  did  not  stay  over  to  get 
statements.  I  next  visited  Cairo  and  Mounds,  111.  There  were  only  a  few 
men  working  at  Cairo  at  time  of  lockout.  Cairo  was  not  very  much  affected, 
but  business  in  Mounds,  9  miles  from  Cairo,  is  dependent  on  the  employees  of 
the  I.  C.  shops.  There  was  a  force  of  500  men  before  September  30,  1911;  96 
per  cent  of  these  men  were  white  men.  At  the  present  time  the  negroes  com-, 
pose  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  crew  of  500  now  employed. 

I  find  that  the  special  agents  and  gunmen  brought  in  here  during  the  strike 
were  very  active  in  trying  to  stir  up  trouble,  and  on  several  occasions  strikers 
caught  out  by  themselves  were  beat  up,  and  on  one  occasion  one  of  the  strikers 
was  forced  to  kill  one  of  these  gunmen  in  self-defense.  He  was  exonerated.  I 
was  told  while  in  Mounds  that  gunmen  had  killed  men  in  the  yards  at  night 
and  that  no  arrests  were  ever  made;  also  that  gunmen  were  continually  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  city  police.  On  another  occasion  a  striker  was  shot  in  the 
leg  by  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  shops.  I  found  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  suffering  and  poverty  caused  by  the  "strike  or  lockout,  and  that  one 
striker  and  his  wife  and  son  committed  suicide,  supposedly  over  worry  at  being 
out  of  work  and  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

As  to  the  lawlessness  in  Mounds  caused  by  the  gunmen,  I  would  refer  you  to 
Charles  Waldbridge  and  Harry  Cole,  police  at  Mounds  all  through  the  strike 
until  lately.  I  am  inclosing  a  statement  from  the  mayor  of  Mounds,  and  will 
have  several  more  to  send  in  later  on.  I  find  that  the  merchants  are  not 
willing  to  make  statements,  as  they  now  are  having  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  men  now  working  in  the  shops,  as  all  of  the  former  employees  were  forced 
to  leave  to  secure  work  elsewhere,  with  but  few  exceptions.  I  think  that  some 
very  damaging  evidence  will  be  given  in  the  question  sheets  from  these  men 
that  are  now  in  Mounds  and  also  from  those  that  were  forced  to  leave  there. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  John  Waldbridge,  Mounds,  111. 

I  am  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  now,  and  expect  to  get  some  damaging  evidence,  as 
I  have  a  good  many  statements  promised  me  by  men  that  I  have  been  able 
to  see  on  my  other  visits  here.  From  here  I  will  go  to  Princeton,  Ky.,  and  from 
there  to  Central  City,  Ky.,  where  I  will  be  able  to  get  evidence  from  miners 
and  others  who  went  to  court  for  damages  sustained  caused  by  the  inability 
of  the  I.  C.  to  furnish  cars. 

Frank,  I  think  that  there  should  be  some  form  for  us  to  fill  out,  covering 
our  visits  at  the  different  points.  In  that  way  we  would  not  overlook  any- 
thing. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am, 

Fraternally,  J.  F.  MCCBEEEY. 

MOULDS,  ILL.,  July  14,  1914. 
Mr.  FRANK  COMERFORD, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR  :  The  effect  of  the  shopmen's  strike  or  lockout  on  the  moral,  social, 
and  business  relations  of  our  city  and  community  has  been  deplorable  indeed. 
It  has  caused  many  of  our  best  citizens  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  It 
has  caused  others  to  leave  their  happy  homes  and  loved  ones  and  go  into 
strange  and  far-off  fields  to  seek  new  employment,  or  perhaps  fail  in  the  effort 
to  begin  life  anew. 
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The  old  line-up  of  boys  in  the  employ  of  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  at  the  time  of  the 
walkout  could  not  have  been  improved  on  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  All 
departments  here  were  filled  by  good,  honest,  sober,  industrious  boys  fresh 
from  the  rural  districts,  who  were  loyal  to  their  convictions  and  true  to  their 
company's  interests.  Those  boys  are  just  as  firm  and  loyal  to  their  convictions 
of  right  to-day  as  they  were  on  September  30,  1912,  and  if  this  great  struggle 
could  be  settled  with  credit  and  honor  to  all  parties  concerned,  I  feel  confident 
that  the  boys  would  all  return  to  their  former  positions  with  new  zeal,  and  the 
I.  C.  system  would  be  stimulated  into  new  business  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  class  of  men  imported  into  this  city  by  the  railroad 
company  were  failures  from  the  start  and  up  to  the  present  time.  They  only 
stay  and  barely  fill  the  places  for  a  few  days  and  then  they  run  off,  or  are 
garnisheed,  or  come"  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  and  sign  over  what  little 
wages  are  coming  to  them  and  are  gone  to  try  and  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  job  of  some  honest  toiler  at  some  other  place. 

These  two  classes  of  men  can  never  live  and  work  side  by  side  in  the  same 
town  and  build  up  its  interests  until  there  is  a  settlement,  pnce  for  all,  of  these 
great  questions. 

Hoping  that  these  great  issues  may  be  brought  before  the  board  of  arbitration 
and  that  a  speedy  and  impartial  settlement  may  be  had,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  C.  FLETCHEE,  Mayor. 

MOUNDS,  ILL.,  July  14,  1914- 
Mr.  FRANK  COMERFORD, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Chicago,  III. 

•  DEAR  SIR  :  Having  been  asked  to  give  a  statement  as  to  the  effect  the  shop- 
men's strike  or  lockout  on  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  has  had  on  the  business  and  morals 
of  Mounds,  I  will  state  that  I  am  a  barber  and  that  my  business  has  decreased 
50  per  cent  since  the  strike  or  lockout ;  and  as  to  the  moral  effect  on  the  city 
I  will  state  that  the  moral  standing  of  Mounds  to-day  is  nothing  compared  to 
w^hat  it  was  before  the  strike  or  lockout  September  30,  1911.  The  men  involved 
were  all  good  citizens  of  Mounds,  on  whom  the  entire  business  interest  of  the 
city  depended  for  the  support  of  their  business.  The  majority  of  these  men 
were  forced  to  break  up  their  homes  and  go  elsewhere  to  secure  employment. 
The  men  brought  in  here  by  the  I.  C.  to  take  the  places  of  the  men  locked  out 
were  an  entirely  different  class  of  men  as  far  as  moral  character  is  concerned, 
which  is  proven  by  the  reign  of  lawlessness  that  took  place  immediately  upon 
their  arrival.  Several  killings  took  place  here  in  Mounds.  I  would  very  much 
desire  to  see  a  settlement  reached  whereby  the  old  employees  could  return  and 
reestablish  their  homes  in  Mounds  again. 

WALTEB  ADAMS. 

[L.  H.  Reed,  druggist,  118  South  Locust.] 

CENTEALIA,  ILL.,  July  11,  1914* 
FRANK  COMERFORD,  Attorney. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Illinois  Central  strike  in  Centralia, 
111.,  has  not  been  for  the  best  interests  of  either  the  citizens  of  Centralia,  the 
strikers,  or  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  As  to  the  effect  produced  thereby, 
because  the  citizens  and  business  men  have  felt  the  strike  in  a  commercial 
and  social  way,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  method  or  remedy  ought  dili- 
gently to  be  sought  by  which  such  strikes  could  be  prevented,  and  the  matters 
settled  amicably  and  by  committees,  or  in  some  manner  that  loss  of  time,  money, 
property,  occupations,  profits,  dividends,  and  earning  power  generally  could 
be  averted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  H.  REED. 


[Famous,  clothing  and  gents'   furnishings.] 

CENTRALIA,  ILL.,  July  11,  1914. 
Mr.  FRANK  COMERFORD, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Ever  since  the  strike  or  lockout  September  30,  1911,  we  have 
noticed  a  marked  decrease  of  about  40  per  cent  of  our  business,  and  we  accredit 
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it  to  the  above  cause.  Before  the  lockout  the  shops  were  filled  with  a  different 
class  of  men  from  what  they  have  been  since,  which  our  police  records  will 
prove.  They  have  revolutionized  the  business  standard  of  our  community  as 
to  business  methods,  as  no  dependence  could  be  placed  with  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  have  replaced  the  men  locked  out,  who  were  our  citizens.  From  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  business  standpoint  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  an  honor- 
able agreement  between  the  company  and  the  men  could  be  reached. 

WM.  BKNJAMINSON. 


I  Homer  Gillett  &  Co.,  clothiers.  U14   East  Broadway.] 

CENTBALIA,  ILL.,  July  10, 
Mr.  FRANK  COMEBFORD, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  Having  been  asked  to  give  from  my  own  observation  the  effects 
of  the  shopmens'  strike  or  lockout  has  had  on  business  and  morals  in  the  city 
of  Centralia,  111.,  I  will  state  that  the  effect  has  been  very  disastrous  to  me 
and  my  business,  from  the  loss  of  trade  due  to  the  men  being  out  of  employment. 

These  men  before  the  strike  or  lockout  composed  a  large  part  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  this  community,  a  good  many  of  them  owning  their  own  homes,  and 
were  taxpayers  having  their  children  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
city,  and  on  account  of  being  thrown  out  of  work  and  unable  to  secure  work 
in  the  city  were  forced  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  to  other  cities 
where  they  were  able  to  secure  employment,  and  in  this  way  the  effect  on  the 
business  interest  of  the  city  was  disastrous. 

The  class  of  men  brought  in  here  by  the  railroad  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
men  who  were  out  were  altogether  a  different  type  of  men,  a  good  many  of 
them  being  undesirable  from  a  moral  viewpoint,  and  have  been  of  very  little 
good  to  us  from  a  business  standpoint,  as  they  spend  very  little  of  their  money 
in  Centralia,  but  get  passes  from  the  company  and  go  to  other  cities  and  make 
their  purchases. 

I  would  very  much  desire  to  see  some  kind  of  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  the  railroad  and  the  men  brought  about  and  thereby  reestablish  the 
harmonious  relation  that  formerly  existed,  which  would  enable  these  men  that 
were  forced  to  leave  Centre lia  to  secure  employment,  to  return  to  the  city  and 
reestablish  their  homes,  winch  would  greatly  benefit  the  city  from  a  business 
smd  moral  standpoint. 

HOMEB  GILLETT  &  Co. 


[Win.  Gordon  Murphey,  lawyer.] 

JULY  11,  1914. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Illinois  Central  strike  in  Oentralia,  111.,  has  not 
been  for  the  best  interests  of  either  the  citizens  of  Centralia,  the  strikers,  or 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  as  to  the  effects  produced  thereby,  because  the 
citizens  have  felt  the  strike  in  a  commercial  and  social  way,  the  strikers  have 
felt  it  in  financial  and  many  other  ways,  and  the  railroad  company  has  felt  it 
in  money  matters  and  inconvenience. 

I  am  of  the  further  opinion  that  some  method  or  remedy  ought  diligently 
to  be  sought  by  which  such  strikes  could  be  prevented  and  the  matters  settled 
amicably  and  by  committees,  or  in  some  manner  that  loss  of  time,  money, 
property,  occupations,  profits,  dividends,  and  earning  power  generally  could  be 
averted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  G.  MURPHEY. 

E.  L.  WATTS,  Chief  of  Police. 

IVass  &  Broeker,  wholesale  cigars  and  tobacco,  110  North  Locust  Street.] 

CENTRALIA,  ILL.,  July  11,  191}. 
Mr.  FRANK  COMERFORD, 

Attorney  at  Law,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIB:  Having  been  requested  to  give,  from  our  own  observation,  the 
effect  the  shopmen's  strike  or  lockout  has  had  on  business  morals  in  the  city 
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.of  Centralia.  III.,  we  will  state  that  the  effect  has  been  very  bad  on  our  business. 
from  the  loss  of  trade  due  to  the  men  being  out  of  employment. 

The  men  who  were  formerly  employed  in  the  shops  here,  or  a  large  part  of 
them,  were  reared  here.  We  knew  them  from  their  boyhood,  and  knew  whom 
we  were  dealing  with;  knew  they  could  be  trusted,  A  great  number  of  them 
owned  their  homes,  hence  took  a  pride  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  community. 
On  account  of  being  thrown  out  of  work,  these  men  were  forced  to  seek  work 
elsewhere,  disposing  of  their  homes  in  many  instances  at  a  sacrifice,  this  having 
a  tendency  to  hurt  real  estate  values  and  otherwise  injuring  business  gen- 
erally. In  our  own  case,  being  cigar  manufacturers,  we  had  spent  years  build- 
ing up  our  business  through  the  friendships  we  had  formed  with  the  shopmen. 
Since  the  strike  these  men  have  left  Centralia,  leaving  us  practically  where  \ve 
were  when  we  began  business  many  years  ago.  We  simply  mention  this  in  our 
case,  believing  the  same  condition  applies  to  the  other  business  men  of  Centralia. 

The  class  of  men  brought  here  by  the  railroad  to  fill  the  places  of  the  old 
employees  are  a  different  class  of  men,  most  of  them  being  of  that  floating  type 
who  stay  at  no  place  for  any  length  of  time,  some  of  them  being  undesirables 
from  a  moral  viewpoint,  and  have  done  us  but  very  little  good  from  a  business 
point  of  view. 

We  would  very  much  desire  to  see  some  kind  of  settlement  between  the  rail- 
road and  the  old  employees  made  whereby  they  may  return  to  Centralia  and 
take  up  their  old  positions  with  the  company  and  again  become  citizens  of  our 
city.  If  this  could  be  done,  we  firmly  believe  the  railroad,  the  business  men. 
and  the  old  employees  would  be  mutually  benefited. 

With  the  wish  that  this  long-drawn-out  strike  will  soon  be  adjusted,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

YASS  £  BROEKEB. 

[The  S.  &  S.  Meat  Market,  choice  fresh  meats,  sausages,  etc.,  133  South  Locust  Street.  1 


CENTBAIA,  ILL.  May  14, 
GENTLEMEN  :  The  strike  of  1911  has  affected  our  local  business  very  much. 
We  wish  that  some  agreement  could  be  made  so  the  men  could  go  back  to  work. 
If  we  at  any  time  can  be  any  service  to  you  in  regards  to  a  settlement  we  will 
willingly  do  our  part. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

SCHUCHMANN  &  SANDEBS. 


BELL  EXHIBIT. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  Co., 

Chicago,  April  23,  1915. 
ilr.  LEWIS  K.  BROWN, 

Secretary  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

Transportation  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

DEAR  SIE:  Complying  with  your  request  of  the  14th  instant  for  certain  infor- 
mation which  I  undertook  to  furnish  at  the  time  I  gave  oral  testimony  in  this 
case,  I  beg  to  comply  with  your  request,  as  follows : 

First.  I  submit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  mling  rates  of  pay  to  all 
mechanical  employees  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  this  being  marked  "  Exhibit  1 " 
to  my  testimony.  I  also  append  as  "  Exhibit  2  "  a  statement  showing  the  rates 
of  pay  applying  to  shop  clerks  at  the  time  of  the  strike.  These  rates  are  now 
precisely  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  there  having  been  no 
increases  or  decreases  since  September,  1911.  These  rates  were  those  which 
prevailed  after  the  increase  put  into  effect  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1910. 

Second,  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  furnishing  a  statement  as  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence which  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  since  all  these  were 
carefully  collected  by  the  different  departments  and  were  read  into  the  record 
by  President  Markham  in  his  testimony.  Any  information  which  I  might  col- 
lect from  my  files  would  be  a  mere  duplication  of  this  statement.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham's  testimony  was  based  upon  information  furnished  by  this  office  as  well 
as  other  departments  of  the  railroad. 

Third.  I  append  to  my  testimony,  as  "  Exhibit  3  "  thereto,  a  statement  show- 
ing the  details  of  a  shop-craft  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  the  shop  superin- 
tendent at  Buriiside  on  March  31,  1915.  This  shows  the  names  of  the  com- 
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mitteemen  present  and  indicates  the  character  of  the  discussion.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  pursuant  to  a  circular  issued  November  20,  1911,  by  the  then 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  appended, 
marked  "  Exhibit  4."  I  may  say  that  this  statement  is  a  sample  of  the  char- 
acter of  meetings  which  are  held  from  time  to  time  at  the  various  shops  located 
on  the  Illinois  Central  system. 

I  believe  this  covers  all  the  matters  mentioned  by  you  in  your  letter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  W.  BELL, 
General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power. 


Exhibit  1. 

RULING  RATES  OF  PAY  PER  HOUR,  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Occupation. 

Burn- 
side. 

Cen- 
tralia. 

Mat- 
toon. 

East 
St.  Louis. 

Clinton. 

Free-    ; 
port. 

Water- 
loo. 

Machinists     

$0.39 
.25-.  30 
.214 

.  39-.  424 
.  27-.  28 

$0.39 
.25 
.18$ 
.39-.  41 

$0.39 
.25 
.18 
.39-.  40 

$0.39 
.25 
.19 
.39-.  40 
.25 
.Mi 
.39 
.25 
.22 
.34$ 
,l»l 
.27$ 

$0.39 
.25 
.20 
.  39-.  40 
.29 
.20$ 
.39 
.28-.  30 

3? 
iff 

.18 
.20 

$0.39 
.25-.  30 
.19 
.39 

$0.39 
.25-.  30 
.20 
.39-.  40 

Machinists'  handymen 

Machinists'  helpers  ... 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  handymen..  .  . 

Blacksmiths'  helpers 

.26 
.40 
.  27-.  30 

.an 

.37 
.22$ 

.20$ 
.39 
.25 
•  19| 
.32 

.21 
.39 
.25 
.20 

.21 

.39 
.25-.  30 
.20 
.34 
.19 
.28 
.19 
.23 

.21 
.39 
.25-.  29 
.21 
.34$ 
.19 
.27$ 
.18$ 
.26 

Boilermakers 

Boiler  makers'  handymen  
Boiler  makers'  helpers 

Steamfitters  and  pipeman  
Steamfitters'  helpers      

Painters  locomotive 

.28$ 
.211- 
.11 
.22$ 

.25 
.20 
.25 
.20 

.25 
.17 
.20 

Painters  'helpers,  locomotive  — 
Painters,  car  ,  

.27* 

Tinners  and  coppersmiths  
Tinners'     and     coppersmiths' 
helpers 

.30 
.22 

•  31| 

.34$ 

.34$ 
.194 

.35 

.32 

.32$ 

Laborers,  locomotive  

.  18-.  19 
.25 
.311 

.16 
.20 

.17 
.20 
.27i 

.25 

.15 
.24 

.27 
.27 

.18 
2.20 

.16$ 
.21 
.31 
.25 

.17i 
.21 
.28$ 
.26 

.Engine  dispatchers 

Freight  carpenters 

.27 
.21 
.21 
.19 
.21 
.19 

.25 

.20 
.20 
.  18-.  19 
.20 
.18 

.25 

Carpenter  helpers  

Car  repairers 

.20 

.18 
.18 
.18 

.20-.  21 
.17 
.20 
.17 

.20 
.19 
.19 
.18 

.20 
.16 
.20 

.17 

.20 
.18 

Car  cleaners  

Car  oilers 

Laborers,  car  

.18 

Occupation. 

W. 

Valley. 

Jackson. 

McComb. 

Mem- 
phis. 

Paducah. 

Vicks- 
burg. 

$0.39 
.  20-.  25 
.12 
.  39-.  42 
.25 
.17J 
.39 
.20 
.15 
.37 
,17J 
.29 
.14 
.23$ 
15 

$0.39 
.25 
.121 

.39 
.25-.  30 
•  18| 
.39 
.21 

•ff. 

""."36" 

.isj 

.28 

$0.39 
.25 
.  14-.  15 
.  39-.  42 
.29 
.18 
.39 
.25 
.16 
.34$ 
.14$ 
.30 

$0.39 
.25 
.16 
.  39-.  42 

$0.39 
.  26-.  30 
.  16-.  18$ 
.  39-.  41 
.25 
.16-.  21 
.39 
.25 
.  16-.  19$ 
.34$ 
.  17-.  18$ 
.28 

$0.39 
.20-.  25 
.15 
.39 
.25 
.19 
.39 
.25 

Ja 

""."si" 

.15 
.31 
.15 
.34$ 
.15 
i  .  14$-.  15 
.21 

Machinists'  helpers 

Blacksmiths  

Blacksmiths'  handymen 

Blacksmiths'  helpers  

.20 
.39 
.25 
.  15-.  17 
.39 
.16-.  19 
.31 
.16 

Boilermakers                    

Boiler  makers'  handymen 

Boiler  makers'  helpers       

Steamfitters  and  pipeman 

Steamfitters'  helpers    ...           

Painters  locomotive 

Painters  car* 

.  22—.  26 

.28 
.17$ 
.39 

.26 
.21 
.33 

Tinners  and  coppersmiths 

.37 

.37 

.37 

Tinners'  and  coppersmiths'  help< 
Laborers  locomotive 

in 

1.12 
.20 

i  .  m 

.16 

i  .  14-.  15 
.25 
.32$ 
23*-.  26 
.  20-.  23$ 
».15 
18$-.  20 
1.15 

1.14$ 
.23 
.28 
.25 
.20 
1.17$ 
.20 
i  .14 

1.16 
.23$ 

Engine  dispatchers  

Coach  carpenters 

.  25-.  27  $ 
.20 
1.12 
.20 
1.121 

.25 
.20 
1.13$ 
.20 
».13J 

.25 
.20 
1.16 
.16 
1.16 

.  24-.  25 
.  15-.  17$ 
1.15 
.18 
1.15 

Car  repairers                

Car  oilers                      

Chicago,  October  3, 1914. 


i  Colored. 
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Exhibit  2. 
RATES  OF  PAY  PER  MONTH  OF  SHOP  CLERKS. 


Occupation. 

Burnside. 

Centralia. 

Mattoon. 

East 
St.  Louis. 

Clinton. 

Freeport. 

Waterloo. 

Chief  clerk  

$130.  00 
95.00 
100.00 
95.00 
80.00 
75.00 

$100.00 

$90.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$110.00 

Assistant  chief  clerk  

Chief  accountant  

80.00 
75.00 

70.00 
65.00 

80.00 
75.00 

75.00 
55.00 

80.00 
75.00 

80.00 
65.00 

Assistant  chief  accountant.  . 

Assistant  chief  accountant  

Assistant  chief  accountant  

Car  clerk  

85.00 
80.00 
70.00 

60.00 
55.00 

50.00 

75.00 
65.00 

72.50 

65.00 

60.00 
70.00 
55.00 
55.00 

Engine  clerk  

Statement  clerk  

Stenographer 

60.00 
55.00 

85.00 
85.00 

80.00 
80.00 

65.00 

65.00 
33.00 
65.00 
75.00 

.  55.00 

45.00 

65.00 

60.00 

55.00 

Stenographer  

General    foreman,    locomotive 
clerk  

65.00 

50.00 

50.00 

Genera  1  foreman,  car  clerk  
Timekeeper,  locomotive  depart- 
ment   

75.00 
75.00 

55.00 

70.00 
70.00 

70.00 
55.00 

60.00 

65.00 

60.00 

Timekeeper,  car  department  
Assistant  timekeeper,  locomo- 
tive department  

60.00 

Assistant  timekeeper,  locomo- 
tive department  

55.00 

Messenger  

30.00 
65.00 
55.00 

Piecework,  checker,  car  .  . 

65.00 

65.00 
55.00 

65.00 

File  clerk  

Occupation. 

W.  Val- 
ley. 

Jackson. 

McComb. 

Memphis. 

Paducah. 

Vicks- 
burg. 

Chief  clerk 

$100.00 

$100.00 
75.00 
85.00 
70.00 
60.00 
6Q.OO 

$100.00 

$115.  00 

$115.00 

$120.00 
90.00 
85.00 
75.00 
60.00 
60.00 

Assistant  chief  clerk  

Chief  accountant    ....                     . 

80.00 
75.00 
50.00 
75.00 

90.00 
80.00 

90.00 
80.00 
60.00 
90.00 

85.00 
75.00 
65.00 
65.00 
75.00 
70.00 

Assistant  chief  accountant  

Car  clerk  

Engine  clerk        

75.00 

Statement  clerk  

Stenographer  .          

60.00 

65.00 
52.50 
75.00 
67.50 
62.50 

65.00 
60.00 
75.00 
80.00 
65.00 

65.00 
75.  00 
65,00 

55.00 
65.00 

General  foreman,  locomotive  cler 
General  foreman,  car  clerk  
Timekeeper,  locomotive  departir 
Timekeeper,  car  department  
Assistant  timekeeper,  locomotiv 
ment 

k 

65.00 
""75."66" 

ent  

e  depart- 

80.00 
75.00 
65.00 

65.00 

65.00 
57.50 

57.50 
75.00 
52.50 

70.00 
65.00 

Piecework  checker  car 

75.00 
50.00 

55."6o 

File  clerk  

65.00 

Chicago,  111.,  April  19, 1915. 

Exhibit  3. 

SHOP  CRAFT  MEETING  HELD  IN  OFFICE  OF  SHOP  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Names  of  parties  attending. 


Recommendations  for  improvements  to  be 
made,  all  sorts. 


Action  taken  on  such  mat- 
ters not  requiring  further 
approval. 


L.  A.  North,  shop  superintend- 
ent. 
Walter  Pivy  byski,  boiler  shops . 


Win.  Jeffrey,  blacksmith  shops 


BURNSIDE  EOADHOUSE,  MAR.  31,  1915. 

The  last  five  meetings  report  was  made  that 
plank  on  the  west  side  of  track  in  mid- 
way "boiler  shop  in  need  of  repairs. 

1.  Frame  hammer  die  in  need  of  attention; 
also  foundation  to  frame  steam  hammer 
in  need  of  attention. 

2.  Hammer  dies  in  need  of  attention 


3.  Roof  in  leaking  condition 

4.  Ventilation  in  blacksmith  shop  very 
poor.    Suggestion  was  made  to  apply  a 
suction  duct  and  that  arrangements  be 
made  to  furnish  the  blacksmith  shop 
with  a  good  grade  of  fuel  oil,  in  order  to 
overcome   excess:ve   smoke,    which  is 
brought  about  by  poor  grades  of  fuel  oil. 
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Refer  to  B.  &  B.  department. 


1.  Refer  to  general  foreman, 
locomotive  department. 

2.  Refer  to  general  foreman, 
locomotive  department. 

3.  Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 

4.  For    your    recommenda- 
dations. 
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Exhibit  3— Continued. 
SHOP  CRAFT  MEETING  HELD  IN  OFFICE  OF  SHOP  SUPERINTENDENT— Continued. 


Names  of  parties  attending. 


Recommendations  for  improvements  to  be 
made,  all  sorts. 


Action  taken  on  such,  mat- 
ters not  requiring  further 
approval. 


Emil  Telstrom,  machine  shop, 
machine  side. 

Louis  Burgoin,  machine  side, 
erection  shop. 


C.  Abberger,   locomotive   tin 
shop. 


C.  Cook,  passenger  tin  shop. . , 
Alex  Ralgo,  locomotive  paint 
shop. 


Joseph  Janer,  passenger  paint 

shop. 

Archie  King,  passenger  shop. 
James     Yeoman,     passenger 

pipe  shop. 


Peter  Fuestien,  upholster  shop 


G.   Peterson,  carpenter,  cab 
shop. 


Ansol  Jacobson,  freight  shop.. 


Last  five  meetings  report  has  been  made  of 
bad  conditions  of  floor  machine  side,  ma- 
chine shop.  Should  be  given  attention. 

1 .  Skylights  in  need  of  repairs 

2.  4  electrical  driven  emery  wheels  and  4 
upright  drill  presses,  capacity  up  to  -fa 
needed  for  gange  on  the  erecting  side. 

The  last  five  meetings  it  was  reported  that 
the  windows  were  badly  in  need  of  re- 
pairs. Should  receive  attention. 

Leak  in  roof  near  toilet  should  be  taken 
care  of. 

O.K 

At  the  last  five  meetings  repprt  was  made 
that  windows  were  badly  in  need  of  re- 
pairs. Nothing  has  teen  done. 

New  horses  needed  in  this  department 

O.K.. 


O.K 

New  horses  needed  for  this  department,  to 

be  stenciled  passenger  pipe  shop. 
Shades  needed  on  south  windows  of  the 
.  passenger  shop  in  the  pipe  gang. 
Leaky  roof  in  need  of  repairs.    Reported 

at  the  last  five  meetings.    Nothing  done 

as  yet. 
Concrete  floor  was  recommended  for  the 

shop  to  replace  old  board  flooring,  which 

is  in  need  of  repairs. 
Floor  near  glue  pot  steam  table  badly  in 

need  of  repairs.    Floor  in  general  inneed. 

of  repairs. 
"Window  ropes  in  need  of  attention,  third 

report. 

Old  and  new 

Roof  in  old  freight  shop  in  leaky  condition. 

Windows  in  need  of  attention 

Floor  in  need  of  repairs 


Refer  B.&  B.  department. 

1.  Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 

2.  General  foreman,  locomo- 
tive department. 

Refer  to  B.  &  B.  department. 
Refer  to  B.  &  B.  department. 
Refer  to  B.  &  B.  department. 


Refer   general  foreman,  car 
department. 


Refer  general  foreman,   car 

department. 
Refer  general  foreman,  car 

department. 
Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 


Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 
Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 
Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 


Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 
Refer  B.  &  B.  department. 
Refer  B.  &  B.drpartment. 


SHOP  CRAFT  MEETING  HELD  IN  OFFICE  OF  MASTER  MECHANIC,  ILLINOIS  DIVISION 


J.  J.  Casey,  general  foreman; 
Chas.  Hawkins,  machinist; 
Jas.  B.  McDonald,  machin- 
ist helper;  Alex  Rago,  No.  1, 
boiler  washer;  John  Deme- 
ter,handyman;  ToneyTesta- 
line.  pipefitter;  Andrew 
Creighton,  laborer. 


H.  L.  Needham,  general  fore- 
man; M.  F.  Tut  tie,  carpen- 
ter; O.  F.  Griffith,  engineer; 
T.  Dolan,  foreman;  Ed. 
Ritz,  boiler  foreman;  Geo. 
Christian,  blacksmith. 


Wm.  Dair,  general  foreman; 
Dennis  Belski,  carpenter; 
John  Szbeko,  safety  appli- 
ance man;  Mike  Hnutosko, 
air-brake  man;  Mike  Gezt, 
truck  hand. 


BURNSIDE  SOUNDHOUSE,  MAE.  10,  1916. 

Attention  called  to  vibrating  of  steam  and 
water  piping  insouth  house,  also  request- 
ed that  electric  light  be  placed  over  port- 
able lathe  in  south  house. 

Attention  called  to  condition  of  doors  and 
windows  of  north  roundhouse,  same  be- 
ing in  very  poor  condition  and  about 
ready  to  fall  out. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH    STREET    ROUNDHOUSE, 
MAR.  5/1915. 

Committee  held  a  meeting  but  had  nothing 
to  offer  for  this  month. 


FORDHAM  YARDS,  MAR.  3,  1015. 

Committee  at  Fordliam  yards  had  nothing 
to  offer. 


Will  be  taken  care  of  by 
Burnside  organization. 


Should  be  attended  to  by 
B.  &  B.  department  at 
once 
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Exhibit  3 — Continued. 

SHOP  CRAFT  MEETING  HELD  IN  OFFICE  OF  MASTER  MECHANIC,  ILLINOIS  DIVISION— 

Continued. 


Names  of  parties  attending. 


Recommendations  for  improvements  to  be 
made,  all  sorts. 


Action  taken  on  such  mat- 
ters not  requiring  further 
approval. 


M.  H.  Long,  general  foreman; 
J.  Sebastise,  carpenter;  D.  K. 
Haas,  tinner. 


F.  E.  Reidemann.  general  fore- 
man; Carl  Norden,  car  fore- 
man; Henry  Morgan,  ma- 
chinist; John  Naeve,  hostlor; 
Theo  Rimas,  car  repairer; 
Herman  Miller,  blacksmith; 
Deidrich  Enfieldt,  carpenter. 

W.  H.  Donley,  general  fore- 
man; J.  S.  Hanshaw,  boiler 
foreman;  A.  Delvaux,  ma- 
chinist; A.  Rose,  box  packer; 
M.  Cagaan,  boiler  washer; 
J.  Sprague,  blacksmith;  C. 
White,  boilennaker;  J.  F. 
Roland,  carpenter;  A.  War- 
saw, car  repairer. 


WELDON    PASSENGER   YARD,  MARCH,  1915. 

Committee  at  Weld  on  passenger  yards  had 
no  recommendations  to  make  for  this 
month. 

KANKAKEE  ROUNDHOUSE,  MAR.  3,  1915. 

The  committee  at  Kankakee  met  but  had 
no  suggestions  to  offer  other  than  those 
made  at  meetings  previously,namely,  for 
new  roundhouse,  new  turntable,  electric 
motor,  raising  of  repair  tracks,  also  spac- 
ing them  farther  apart,  etc. 

CHAMPAIGN  ROUNDHOUSE. 

The  committee  met  and  discussed  several 
small  matters,  all  of  which  will  be 
handled  locally  by  organization  at 
Champaign. 

They  had  no  recommendations  to  make. 


None. 


None.    Will  be  taken  care  of 
locally. 


(Exhibit  4,  a  circular  marked  "  BI.    4256-11.    2M  "  in  upper  left-hand  corner, 
was  submitted  in  printed  form.) 


GEACE  EXHIBIT. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  SHOP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  HAEEIMAN  LINES. 

WOKK  DAY. 

Rule  1.  The  standard  working  time  shall  be  8  hours  per  day  and  6  days  per 
week.  The  working  hours  shall  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon;  from  1  p.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.  Night  forces  on  a  corresponding  basis.  Night  men  shall  be  allowed 
9  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work.  There  shall  be  no  lap  shift  worked.  Working 
hours  shall  be  bulletined.  Where  continuous  service  is  necessary,  three  shifts 
may  be  worked,  as  follows :  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ;  4  p.  m.  to  12  midnight ;  12  mid- 
night to  8  a.  m.  Twenty  minutes  to  be  allowed  each  shift  for  lunch  with  pay. 
All  employees  will  be  allowed  1  hour  with  pay  at  the  close  of  the  week,  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  hours  worked. 


SEDUCTION   OF    EXPENSES. 

Rule  2.  When  any  reduction  of  expenses  is  to  be  made,  employees  shall  first 
have  the  privilege  of  a  90-day  leave  of  absence.  If  any  further  reduction  is 
necessary,  the  last  man  hired  within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  reduction  is  to 
be  made  shall  be  given  a  90-day  leave  of  absence,  or  until  such  time  as  forces 
are  to  be  increased,  when  the  last  man  given  leave  of  absence  shall  be  the  first 
man  put  back  to  work.  Men  granted  leave  of  absence  shall  be  furnished  with 
transportation  over  the  Harriman  lines.  Committee  shall  be  notified  by  fore- 
man that  the  services  of  employees  are  again  required,  and  employees  on  leave 
of  absence  shall  be  given  10  days  to  return  to  work. 

OVERTIME. 

Rule  3.  All  time  worked  other  than  bulletined  hours  shall  be  considered  over- 
time. Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to  mid- 
night. After  midnight  double  time  shall  be  paid  until  relieved.  No  employee 
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shall  work  longer  than  1  hour  without  being  allowed  time  for  meals.  Em- 
ployees required  to  work  after  bulletin  hours  shall  be  paid  4  hours  for  2  hours 
and  40  minutes'  service,  or  fraction  thereof,  if  worked  before  midnight.  If 
after  midnight,  they  shall  be  paid  4  hours  for  2  hours  or  fraction  thereof.  Sun- 
days and  all  holidays  designated  by  the  State  or  Nation  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Holidays  falling  on  Sundays  and  another  day  ob- 
served by  the  State  or  Nation  shall  be  considered  a  holiday  and  paid  for  as 
such.  No  employees  shall  be  required  to  work  overtime  more  than  two  nights 
per  week  or  two  consecutive  Sundays.  When  overtime  is  required,  it  shall  be 
distributed.  Employees  shall  not  be  laid  off  from  regular  working  hours  to 
equalize  overtime  worked.  Overtime  shall  be  confined  to  emergency  cases. 
Men  transferred  from  one  shift  to  another  shall  be  paid  overtime  for  the  first 
night  or  day,  as  the  case  may  be.  Employees  when  sent  out  on  the  road  from 
their  home  station  shall  receive  continuous  time  from  the  time  called  until  the 
time  they  return,  as  follows:  Overtime  rates  for  all  overtime  hours,  whether 
waiting,  traveling,  or  working,  and  straight  time  for  what  are  straight-time 
hours  at  the  home  station,  whether  waiting,  traveling,  or  working,  with  an 
allowance  of  $1.50  per  day  for  expenses,  provided  that  when  away  for  a  period 
of  36  hours  and  have  been  given  time  for  sleep  and  rest,  that  the  regular  rule 
for  time  and  overtime  shall  apply  thereafter.  Expense  money  to  be  paid  on 
the  following  pay  day,  except  in  the  case  of  employee  leaving  the  service  of  the 
company  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  leaving  service. 

DEFINITION   OF    WOEK. 

Rule  4.  None  but  machinists  and  machinists'  apprentices  shall  be  allowed  to 
do  machinists'  work.  Machinists'  work  shall  consist  of  erecting  and  dis- 
mantling locomotives  (engines,  steam,  gasoline,  electrical,  and  turbine),  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  all  machinery  and  finished  tools,  and  the  operation  of  all 
machines  used  in  such  work,  except  nut  tappers,  bolt  cutters,  and  drill  presses 
(except  where  drill  presses  are  equipped  with  a  facing  head  and  turning  head 
or  boring  bar). 

Men  in  direct  charge  of  machinists'  work  shall  themselves  be  machinists. 
Men  not  having  the  title  of  foremen,  with  pay  accordingly,  shall  not  direct 
machinists  nor  assume  the  responsibility  of  machinists'  work. 

COMPETENCY. 

Rule  5.  Competency  of  the  employees  entering  the  service  shall  be  determined 
within  30  days. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

Rule  6.  Employees  shall  not  be  requested  to  undergo  'any  form  of  physical 
examination  or  make  out  any  form  of  personal  record. 

SAFEGUARDING  EMPLOYEES. 

Rule  7.  Men  shall  not  be  required  to  work  on  engines  outside  of  shop  in  bad 
weather.  This  not  to  apply  to  work  in  engine  cabs.  Before  work  on  engines 
undergoing  repairs  in  shops  and  roundhouses  is  distributed  it  shall  be  cleaned. 
Roundhouses  shall  be  piped  or  otherwise  arranged  so  that  when  the  engines  are 
being  blown  down  the  steam  will  be  carried  from  the  roundhouse  and  the 
danger  eliminated.  This  work  to  be  completed  within  90  days  after  the  signing 
of  this  agreement. 

APPRENTICES. 

Rule  8.  There  may  be  1  apprentice  to  every  5  mechanics  in  the  shop.  No 
apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  where  there  are  not 
proper  facilities  for  learning  the  trade.  Apprentices  must  know  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic  and  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  If 
within  six  months  an  apprentice  shows  no  aptitude  to  learn  the  trade,  he  shall 
be  transferred  or  released  from  the  service.  Shop  foreman  and  shop  committee 
shall  be  the  judges  in  the  case.  Apprentices  shall  be  subject  to  same  regula- 
tions as  mechanics,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  agreement.  Apprentices 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  nights  and  overtime,  neither  shall  they  be  sent 
out  on  the  road.  When  force  of  mechanics  are  reduced,  the  number  of  appren- 
tices shall  be  reduced  to  maintain  ratio  (except  apprentices  employed  previous 
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to  this  agreement),  seniority  to  govern  in  their  reduction  and  reemployment 
At  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  if  retained. in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, they  shall  receive  the  rate  of  pay  paid  mechanics  at  that  point.  Appren- 
tices when  indentured  must  be  between  16  and  21  years  of  age  and  must  serve 
4  years,  consisting  of  280  days  per  year.  Apprentices  shall  serve  3  years  on 
machines  and  special  work  and  not  more  than  4  months  on  any  one  machine 
or  special  work  and  1  year  on  general  work.  The  financial  secretary  or 
shop  committee  shall  be  furnished  with  a  list  containing  the  dates  of  employ- 
ment of  all  machinists  and  apprentices  every  3  months. 

DISCHARGE  AND   SUSPENSION. 

Rule  9.  Xo  employee  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  without  a  just  and 
sufficient  cause.  If  after  due  investigation  it  is  found  that  an  employee  has 
been  unjustly  discharged  or  suspended,  he  shall  be  reinstated  with  full  pay  for 
all  time  lost,  investigation  to  take  place  within  five  days  after  date  of  his  sus- 
pension or  dismissal.  Before  discharge  or  suspension  takes  place,  foreman 
shall  notify  employee  and  committee.  In  case  of  any  doubt,  employee  shall  be 
left  at  work  pending  investigation. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  GRIEVANCES. 

Rule- 10.  It  is  understood  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances  the  officials  of  the 
company  will  receive  a  duly  authorized  committee  to  act  in  the  premises  at  any 
time.  Grievances  shall  be  first  submitted  to  shop  foreman,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  decision  being  unsatisfactory  an  appeal  may  be  taken  by  the  committee  and 
their  duly  authorized  representatives  to  the  higher  officials.  The  company  will 
not  in  any  way  discriminate  against  employees  who  are  called  upon  at  any 
time  to  serve  on  any  committee  or  to  act  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances,  and 
shall  grant  leave  of  absence  and  free  transportation  to  those  delegated  to  go 
before  the  management  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances.  Transportation  shall 
be  granted  to  employees  representing  their  organization  to  all  conventions  or 
meetings. 

SANITATION. 

Rule  11.  Special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  furnish  good  ice  water  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  and  all  pits  and  floors  in  shops  and  roundhouses  shall  be  main- 
tained in  a  dry,  clean,  sanitary,  and  safe  condition.  Proper  toilets  shall  be 
provided  at  all  points  inclosed  from  public  view,  the  doors  of  which  shall  be 
kept  closed.  Also  a  suitable  place  for  washing  purposes. 

TIME    CHECKS. 

Rule  12.  Employees  leaving  the  service  of  the  company  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  time  check  covering  all  time  due  within  24  hours  at  all  division  points 
where  time  checks  are  issued,  and  48  hours  at  all  other  points.  When  employees 
are  being  paid  it  shall  be  during  working  hours,  night  men  excepted. 

RELIEF    SERVICE. 

Rule  13.  When  an  employee  at  any  of  the  outlying  points  requests  leave  of 
absence  and  transportation  same  shall  be  granted.  Employees  shall  give  10 
days'  notice  to  proper  officer  of  the  company.  Before  the  expiration  of  notice 
another  employee  shall  be  sent  to  relieve  applicant. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Rule  14.  Employees  and  dependent  members  of  their  families  and  employees' 
representatives  of  the  mechanical  departments  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
in  regard  to  free  transportation  as  that  now  granted  employees  and  their  rep- 
resentatives of  the  operating  department. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Rule  15.  Employees  now  and  hereafter  employed  and  not  members  of  the  as- 
sociation represented  as  the  second  party  in  this  agreement  shall  have  30  days 
in  which  to  obtain  membership. 
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PROMOTION. 

Rule  16.  When  vacancies  occur  in  shop  foremanships  the  company  shall  con- 
sider mechanics  of  the  craft  in  the  shop  where  vacancy  occurs  for  promotion  to 
foremanship,  seniority  to  govern. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION. 

Rule  17.  Employees  who  by  long  and  faithful  service  for  the  company  have 
become  unable  to  handle  the  heavy  work  to  an  advantage  will  be  given  prefer- 
ence of  such  light  work  as  they  may  be  able  to  handle  without  any  reduction 
in  their  rate  and  without  any  discrimination. 

HOSPITAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Rule  18.  Employees  injured  or  becoming  sick  while  in  the  service,  shall,  if 
necessary,  be  sent  to  hospital  for  treatment,  such  treatment  to  be  given  free 
of  charge,  as  long  as  the  patient  and  members  of  his  organization  think  he  re- 
quires it.  Hospital  department  shall  furnish  financial  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  be  given  employees  at  least  once  a  year.  Employees  shall 
be  given  equal  membership  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  hospital  department. 

WAGES. 

Rule  19.  All  work  performed  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  hour.  All  mechanics, 
apprentices,  semiskilled  men,  and  helpers  shall  be  granted  a  7-cent  flat  increase 
per  hour.  No  employee  shall  be  employed  for  less  than  the  established  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  paid  at  that  point.  No  employee  shall  work  by  piece,  pre- 
mium, or  bonus  system.  Where  same  is  now  in  existence  it  shall  be  discon- 
tinued upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

CHANGE   OF  BITLES. 

Rule  20.  These  rules  and  regulations  with  rates  of  pay  shall  supersede  all 
others,  and  shall  take  effect  when  signed  by  contracting  parties,  and  remain  in 
effect  until  change  by  either  party  giving  30  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  other 
party,  during  which  time  a  conference  shall  take  place.  A  copy  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards  in  shop  and  roundhouses  and 
shall  remain  in  force  until  superseded  by  another  agreement. 


TAYLOR  EXHIBIT. 

The  territory  assigned  to  me  comprises  the  S.  P.  L.  A.  and  S.  L.  (hereinafter 
called  the  Salt  Lake),  the  Southern  Pacific  (S.  P.),  and  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Ry. 
Co.  The  Salt  Lake  from  terminal  to  terminal,  i.  e.,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  the  S.  P.  from  Montello,  Nev.,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  inclusive ;  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Co. 
from  Portland,  Oreg.  to  Huntington,  Ores'.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  inclusive. 

In  cases  where  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  exact  information  and  which  may 
come  to  me  at  a  later  date,  same  will  be  sent  as  a  supplement  to  this  report. 

OTIS,  CAL. 

Twenty-two  men  of  all  crafts  came  out  on  strike.  All  of  them  have  left  the 
vicinity.  Some  were  -men  of  families  and  homes,  but  they  have  scattered  in 
every  direction.  To  date  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  any  of  them. 

LOS    VEGAS,    NEV. 

Three  hundred  men  were  employed  just  previous  to  this  strike ;  120  quit  and 
180  walked  out  at  the  strike  call.  There  have  been  as  high  as  1,182  names  on 
the  pay  roll  in  one  month.  This  was  during  July  and  August,  1913.  At  the 
present  time  120  are  employed.  These  are  mainly  Negroes  and  Japs. 

(1)  There  was  and  is  a  general  complaint  because  of  car  shortage,  failure, 
and  delay  in  delivery.  Los  Vegas  is  entirely  a  railroad  desert  point.  No.  7 
mail  train  has  been  annulled  on  many  occasions. 
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(2)  A  mechanic  helper  named  Long,  an  escaped  convict  from  Canyon  City, 
and  one  hold-up  man  from  Los  Angeles  were  captured  in  the  Los  Vegas  shops. 
There  have  been  99  arrests  of  scabs  for  various  causes  and  66  garnishees 
known. 

B.  S.  Lee,  a  timekeeper,  padded  the  pay  rolls  and  was  assisted  by  a  number 
of  scabs.  He  was  given  three  years  in  Carson  City,  and  the  company  took  its 
money  from  the  pay  checks  of  the  scabs  who  had  assisted  in  the  looting.  Many 
of  these  drew  no  pay  check  for  June,  1914. 

One  scab  killed  another  with  a  buggy  bar ;  the  murderer  is  serving  a  life 
sentence  in  Carson  City. 

(3)  No  known  cases  of  children  taken  from  school. 

-   (4)   Fifty-seven  families  were  forced  to  move  from  Los  Vegas. 

(5)  Twelve  of  the  strikers  have  been  arrested  during  the  strike;  all  were  re- 
leased without  trial. 

(6)  About  100  gunmen  were  employed.     On  one  occasion  during  1911  the 
gunmen  beat  up  a  striker  at  the  railroad  station.    The  striker  had  purchased  a 
ticket  and  was  leaving  town ;  there  were  no  arrests.    Many  fights  took  place  be- 
tween gunmen  and  strikers,  but  none  of  a  serious  nature. 

(7)  A  majority  of  the  men  who  came  from  the  East  claim  that  they  were  not 
informed  by  the  employment  agencies  that  there  was  a  strike  on.  *  Following 
are  the  particular  cases: 

During  1911  one  carload  which  left  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  45  men  landed  in 
Los  Vegas  with  34,  6  of  these  went  to  work,  the  rest  refused.  About  January, 
1912,  a  carload  from  Chicago  and  Omaha  arrived  with  32  men,  16  of  whom 
went  to  work.  In  the  spring  of  1912  the  carload  which  left  Denver  with  60  men 
arrived  at  Vegas  with  20.  These  men  claim  the  company  had  agreed  to  ship 
them  to  Los  Angeles ;  8  went  to  work.  During  1914  an  average  of  3  mechanics 
per  day  was  shipped  by  the  Municipal  Employment  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles, 
There  was  some  scandal  among  the  city  officials  of  Los  Angeles  on  account  of 
this  case.  April,  1914,  10  Negroes  were  shipped  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  2 
have  remained  to  date. 

(8)  There  are  no  factories  at  Los  Vegas,  therefore  no  child  labor.     Twelve 
wives  work  to  assist  husbands  (notable  case,  Mrs.  John  Fagan,  now  deceased). 
No  strikers  owned  homes,  there  were  no  deaths  or  suicides.     Arnold  Ganders, 
whose  family  resides  in  St.  Louis*  was  and  is  supported  by  strikers. 

(9)  Morris  Newkirk,  Los  Vegas,  Nev.,  available  witness. 

CALIENTE,    NEV. 

Fifty  men  compose  the  normal  force  of  this  shop ;  45  men  came  out  on  strike ; 
5  old  men  were  allowed  to  stay  in  by  strikers.  The  greatest  number  ever  em- 
ployed was  150.  They  have  40  men  of  all  classes  there  now. 

(1)  Charles  Wing,  a  business  men,  claims  to  have  lost  several  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  all  other  merchants  make  the  same  complaint.    There  has  been  and  is  now 
serious  complaint  on  account  of  delays  in  shipment. 

(2)  A  white  machinist,  who  is  still  working  at  Caliente,  was  fined  $100  for 
shooting  up  the  town  during  February,  1912.    During  the  same  year  a  woman 
was  killed  by  a  scab.    There  has  been  no  investigation  of  this  case.    Robinson, 
a  scab  machinist,  and  two  gunmen  beat  up  a  striker.    The  picket  killed  Robin- 
son and  wounded  the  other  two.    A  coroner's  jury  exonerated  the  picket.    Ten 
scabs  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for  disorderly  conduct, 

Tom  Pippin,  Earnest  Keats,  Jack  Hains,  Louis  Meyers,  and  Si  Land  (the 
two  latter  still  in  Caliente)  were  the  most  notorious  of  the  gunmen.  Jack 
Hains  was  particularly  lawless.  He  shot  up  the  "  Old  Crow  "  bar ;  was  accused 
of  shooting  switchlights  and  trying  to  fasten  the  blame  on  strikers.  The  citi- 
zens finally  raised  a  general  howl  on  his  account  and  company  agents  ran  him 
out  of  town.  No  scab  took  the  bankruptcy  act ;  about  50  have  been  garnisheed 
and  100  beat  board  and  bar  bills  and  skipped  town. 

(3)  About  25  children  have  been  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Fifteen  families,  all  with  children,  moved  out  of  town.    All  the  strikers 
are  gone  except  two  of  the  old  men,  who  were  among  the  number  allowed  to 
stay  in  by  the  strikers. 

(5)  None  of  the  strikers  were  ever  arrested. 

(6)  Gunmen  story  is  told  under  question  3. 
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(7)  Many  men  were  brought  in  and  refused  to  go  to  work  because  they 
claimed  that  the  matter  had  been  misrepresented  to  them  by  the  employment 
agency.     I  have  no  authentic  cases. 

(8)  I  have  no  cases  except  those  mentioned  in  (3). 

(9)  John  Cashin  and  Isaac  Blanchard  lost  everything  they  had.     Their  ad- 
dress is  Santa  Rita,  N.  Mex.     The  majority  of  the  strikers  of  Caliente  lost 
their  all. 

MILFORD,   UTAH. 

Normal  force  prior  to  the  strike  was  about  90  men ;  85  men  came  out  on  strike. 
During  September,  1912,  150  men  were  employed.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  90. 

(1)  There  were  serious  delays  of  freight  for  the  first  year.     Mrs.  Beard,  a 
wall-paper  merchant,  had  one  car  delayed  three  weeks.     During  this  spring 
wool  was  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars.     The  Moscoe  mines  have  been-  seriously 
hampered  all  of  the  time  and  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  repeatedly.     (See 
Luke  &  Gibson,  teaming  freighters.) 

(2)  The  first  batch  of  scabs  was  classed  by  the  citizens  as  an  "outrageous" 
bunch.     Thirty  have  been  arrested  since  the  strike.     In  many  cases  where  war- 
rants were  issued  it  is  claimed  that  the  company  gave  scabs  passes  in  order  to 
get  them  out  of  town.    The  strikers  have  no  knowledge  of  any  scabs  taking  the 
bankruptcy  act,  and  have  only  one  case  of  garnishee. 

(3)  Ten  children  were  taken  from  school. 

(4)  Thirty  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  There  are  30  cases  of  arrests  of  strikers,  and  in  seven  instances  these 
men  were  fined,  and  in  some  of  these  instances  the  fine  was  remitted.     Allen 
Hedges,  a  local  gunman,  wrho  had  been  appointed  deputy  sheriff,  arrested  three 
strikers  for  looking  over  the  company  fence,  marched  them  down  town  at  the 
point  of  the  gun.     The  men  were  reprimanded  by  the  judge  and  turned  loose. 
David  Sedgewick  and  son  were  arrested  for  calling  "Scab  "  and  fined  $50.    The 
railroad  attorney  is  on  record  as  stating  that  the  whole  affair  was  one  of  out- 
rageous delay  and  illegal  proceedings.    The  case  was  finally  dismissed. 

(6)  Harvey  Hedges,  a  gunman,  who  was  paid  by  the  city,  county,  and  railroad 
company,    and    another,    name   unknown,    assaulted    Pete    Peterson.      Marshal 
Hedges  brought  the  other  gunman  into  a  saloon  where  Peterson  was  playing 
cards  and,  pointing  out  Peterson,  told  the  gunman  to  kill  the  S.  O.  B.     During 
the  fight  Peterson  was  badly  hurt,  and  managed  to  whip  the  gunman,   and 
while  Peterson  was  being  held  by  other  men  Marshal  Hedges  struck  him  in  the 
mouth.     The  citizens  rose  en  masse  over  this  offense.     The  town  board  finally 
fined  Marshal  Hedges  $25  for  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  an  officer.     This  fine 
has  not  been  collected  to  date,  and  Hedges  is  still  a  company  gunman  and  a 
town  marshal.    Company  gunmen  use  force  in  driving  pickets  from  the  county 
road,  and  at  various  times  shot  up  the  town.     During  the  fall  of  1912,  13  gun- 
men came  down  town  at  night  with  the  avowed  intention  of  "  cleaning  "  Deputy 
Marshal  Kirk,  claiming  that  Kirk  was  unfair  to  them.     By  false  statements 
one  of  them  induced  Kirk  to  come  outside,  and  as  he  came  out  of  the  door  three 
of  them  struck  him  and  all  crowded  him.     Although  Kirk  appealed  to  Marshal 
Hedges  for  assistance,  Hedges  only  laughed.     Finally  citizens  interfered  and 
ran  the  gunmen  off.     During  the  latter  part  of  May,  this  year,  two  gunmen 
went  into  the  union  pool  hall  and  demanded  a  table.     The  result  was  a  row, 
and  the  proprietor  threw  them  out.     They  returned  in  force  and  rushed  the 
place.    Citizens  interfered  and  the  entire  crowd  of  gunmen  were  thrown  out. 

(7)  Fifty  men  stated  to  the  pickets  that  they  were  brought  into  Milford 
under  misrepresentation.    All  of  these  men  refused  to  do  the  company's  service. 
Walter  Ames,  vice  president  of  the  I.  A.  of  M.,  has  evidence  of  these  cases. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor.    Eight  cases  of  wife  labor.     One  home  has  been 
mortgaged.    Frank  Hacker  lost*  his  life  in  the  mines  and  left  a  destitute  family. 

(9)  David  Sedgewick,  of  Milford,  Utah,  is  an  especial  case,  and  would  make 
an  excellent  witness. 

(10)  The    entire    business    element    of    Milford    profess    friendship    for    the 
strikers'  side  and  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  end  of  the  trouble. 

LYNNDYL,    UTAH. 

(1)  A  total  of  40  men  struck  at  this  place.  It  was  a  clean  sweep.  At  times 
there  has  been  three  times  that  number,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  about 
40  men.  Lynndyl  is  a  desert  point,  and  is  entirely  a  shop  town. 
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(2)  Most  of  the  men  brought  in  were  of  the  very  lowest  type.     One  scab 
made  lead  quarters  and  played  the  slot  machines  with  them  at  Meade's  store. 
Mr.  Meade  was  also  postmaster,  and  he  had  the  counterfeit  quarter  dollars 
passed  on  him.     Meade  claims  to  knowr  who  made  them,  but  was  afraid  to 
squeal  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  company.    No  cases  of  the  bankruptcy  act 
or  of  garnishee;  however,  I  know  of  15  cases  of  scabs  beating  their  bills. 

(3)  But  one  child  was  taken  from  school.    In  the  remaining  cases  the  children 
refused  to  go  to  school  with  the  children  of  the  scabs. 

(4)  Ten  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  None  of  the  strikers  were  ever  arrested. 

(6)  A  man  named  Tidwell,  a  deputy  sheriff  and  also  a  gunman  for  the  com- 
pany, was  particularly  obnoxious.     On  one  occasion  he  followed  Miss  Morris 
and  a  party  of  her  friends  to  a  dance  at  Lemington,  shot  up  the  dance  hall, 
and  then  followed  the  strikers'  team  on  its  home  trip,  shouting  insults  at  the 
strikers  and  shooting.     Shot  up  Lynndyl,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  strikers'  homes. 
At  various  times  he,  accompanied  by  gangs  of  scabs/ threatened  to  burn  the 
homes  of  strikers*   and  finally  terrorized  all  of  them  into  leaving  the  town. 
He  made  claim  to  be  a  United  States  deputy  marshal.     He  is  now  serving  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary  for  cattle  rustling.     The  strikers  claim  that  scabs  con- 
ducted three  blind  pigs. 

The  railroad  company  owns  the  well  and  pumps  and  furnishes  water  to  the 
entire  town.  Water  was  given  free  to  everybody  prior  to  the  strike.  After 
the  strike  the  company  put  locks  on  the  hydrants  and  refused  water  to  strikers. 
The  latter  were  forced  to  haul  water  from  the  river,  practically  a  mudhole,  2 
miles  away.  Hoffman,  the  hotel  keeper,  was  threatened  with  a  refusal  of  water 
because  he  gave  water  to  strikers  from  his  hydrant. 

(7)  There  are  only  two  cases  known  to  the  strikers  of  men  sent  in  under 
false  pretenses. 

(8)  One  child  of  the  Morris  family  was  put  to  work.     Five  cases  of  wives 
who  worked  to  assist  husbands  on  strike.     The  child  of  Arthur  Meade  died 
and  his  wife  was  near  death.     Messrs.  Morris,  Meade,  Lyle,  Jerome,  and  Ivey 
lost   their   homes.     While   there  were   no  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  I   would 
suggest  the  name  of  Vaughn  Morris,  915  West  First  Street  North,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  as  a  witness,  especially  in  the  water  case. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

This  point  is  the  terminal  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  also  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line.  The  shops  of  the  two  roads  are  combined.  In  normal  times  and  before 
the  strike  about  190  men  were  employed.  One  hundred  and  seventy  men 
struck.  There  have  been  as  high  as  340  men  employed,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  about  200. 

(1)  There  has  been  and  now  is  a  serious  car  and  power  shortage;  an  ex- 
asperating delay  of  trains,  especially  on  the  Salt  Lake.     Many  ,of  their  cars 
were  overhauled  by  the  Pullman  Co. 

(2)  So  far  as  the  strikers  know,  none  of  the  scabs  had  criminal  records. 
About  15  of  them  have  been  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  carrying 
concealed  weapons.     One  scab  took  the  bankruptcy  act  and  there  is  1  case  of 
beating  grocery  bill  and  desertion  of  family    (the  address  723  North  Second 
Street  West),  about  10  cases  of  garnishees. 

(3)  No  positive  cases  known  of  children  being  taken  from  school. 

(4)  Twenty  cases  of  families  breaking  up  and  moving  away. 

(5)  Two  strikers  were  arrested,  but  were  released. 

(6)  J.  C.  Hayden,  a  carman,  was  going  home  on  the  street  car;  this  car  had 
several    gunmen    on   board.     Hayden    left    the   car    and    was    followed    by   an 
Italian  gunman,  shot,  and  killed.     The  railroad  company's  attorney  defended 
the  gunman  and  the  courts  turned  him  free.     Strikers  are  bitter  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  courts  and  the  company  over  this  affair,  claiming  it  to  be 
wanton  murder  and  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Detrick  Olson,  a  crippled  carman,  was  standing  on  the  street.  Gunmen 
made  a  general  and  unprovoked  attack  on  pickets.  Olson  was  struck  by  a 
bullet.  Again  the  company  attorney  defended  the  gunmen  and  again  the 
gunmen  were  turned  free.  The  strikers  considered  the  earlier  scabs  as  a  gang 
of  Waddell  &  Mahon  cutthroats  who  were  continuously  hunting  fights.  They 
consider  the  city  courts  as  fair  and  impartial ;  they  do  not  so  consider  the 
higher  courts.  There  were  many  small  riots  and  fist  fights,  and  many  fights 
occurred  among  the  scabs  themselves. 
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(7)  The  company  tried  to  force  four  men  who  were  employed  by  a  Kansas 
City  agency  for  the  B.  &  B.  department  to  go  into  the  shops  and  scab.     These 
men  refused,  and  all  quit.     Ten  other  cases  of  misrepresentation  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  strikers.     Henry  Glaze,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  charged  with  hiring 
men   under   false  representation.     There   are   affidavits   to   this   effect  in   Mr. 
Webber's  office.     Many  men  who  were  hired  in  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
claimed  misrepresentation.     The  majority  of  these  men  either  quit  or  refused 
to  go  to  work,  and  the  company  refused  to  ship  them  back  to  their  starting 
point. 

(8)  No  known  cases  of  child  labor.     Five  known  cases  of  wife  labor.     No 
cases  of  homes  lost  by  foreclosure.     One  striker,  J.  H.  Bean,  was  killed  at 
Garfield,  Utah,  and  left  a  destitute  family.     A  blacksmith,  Bert  Lemon,  lost  a 
child.     His  wife  was  taken  to  the  hospital.     There  were  no  suicides  among 
the  strikers. 

(9)  The  following  are  cases  of  severe  effect  of  strike  on  families:  Deane, 
"William  Myrick,  a  helper  (extreme  case,  address  care  D.  &  R.  G.  shops,  Salt 
Lake  City)  ;  Bert  Lemon   (28  Harmony  Place,  Salt  Lake  City)  ;  and  Charles 
Kinder,  with  a  family  of  10  children,  is  another  extreme  case. 

OGDEN,    UTAH. 

Report  sent  in  by  Mr.  S.  II.  Grace,  of  the  machinists. 

MONTELLO,    NEV. 

Fifteen  men  struck  at  this  point.  There  are  about  25  employed  at  the  present 
time.  Six  of  the  strikers  had  families  with  children.  All  of  the  strikers  are 
gone ;  scattered  everywhere.  I  was  unable  to  trace  any  of  them,  except  a 
man  named  Clark  now  at  Elko,  Nev.,  and  I  was  unable  to  see  him. 

CAELIN,     NEV. 

The  normal  force  was  35  men.  Thirty  men  struck.  The  greatest  number 
employed  since  the  strike  began  was  150,  and  there  are  now  40  men  employed. 

1.  Stock  shippers  were  and  are  complaining  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
cars  and  delay  of  shipments.     Mr.  Thomas  Griffin,  although  a  renter  of  the 
company  lands,  is  one  of  these. 

2.  During  1911,  three  scabs  were  arrested  on  requisition  from  eastern  States. 
Their   subsequent   history   is  unknown.     There   have   been   numerous   arrests 
since  then  for  highway  robbery,  burglary,  and  like  crimes,  and  20  cases  for 
fighting,  assault,  etc.     No  cases  of  the  bankruptcy  act.     About  50  cases  of 
garnishee.    There  are  continuous  and  innumerable  cases  of  beating  bills,  petty 
theft,  etc.     J.  A.  Isola,  of  the  Overland  Hotel,  is  bitter  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  scabs  on  account  of  them  beating  bills. 

3.  No  children  were  taken  out  of  school. 

4.  Four  families  were  broken  up  and  moved  out  of  towii. 

5.  None  of  the  strikers  were  ever  arrested. 

6.  On  or  about  July  4,  1912,  20  scabs  led  by  John  Crouch,  a  boiler  maker, 
now  supposed  to  be  employed  by  the  company  at  Pajaro,  Cal.,  and  a  machinist 
named  George  Lamb  made  a  general  attack  on  the  citizens  of  Pajaro  (no  pick- 
ets were  engaged  in  this  battle).     The  encounter  resulted  disastrously  for  the 
attacking  party,  especially  Crouch. 

7.  No  cases  of  men  being  shipped  in  under  false  representations  came  to  the 
notice  of  the  strikers.     Strikers  and  citizens  characterized  the  scabs  as  being 
"  an  abominable,  vicious  bunch." 

8.  No  cases  of  child  or  wife  labor,  of  homes  lost,  death,  or  suicide  among 
the  strikers. 

9.  S.  C.  Rae's  family  suffered  severely  because  of  the  strike.     A  child  was 
born  to  them  during  the  early  part  of  the  trouble.     Care  was  taken  of  them 
by   the   strikers,   men  in  fair   circumstances  giving   them   their  share  of  the 
benefits. 

IMLAY,    NEV. 

Twelve  men  came  out  on  strike  at  this  place  and  are  completely  scattered. 
I  got  word  of  Joe  Daugherty  and  Stangler.  These  men  were  machinists  and 
can  be  traced  through  Lodge  76,  I.  A.  M.,  of  Reno,  Nev. 
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MINA,  NEV. 

Thirty  men  came  out  on  strike  at  this  place.  Some  had  families,  and  all  are 
gone.  I  could  trace  none  of  them,  even  by  inquiry  of  the  machinists'  local  at 
Reno. 

SPARKS,    NEV. 

Six  hundred  men  came  out  on  strike.  The  greatest  number  ever  employed 
was  800,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  500. 

1.  There  were  no  cases  of  business  failure.     Shortage  of  cars  and  general 
delay  were  and  are  the  grievances  of  stockmen.     A  special  case  happened  in 
January,  1914,  at  which  time  a  shipment  of  hogs  was  delayed  two  days. 

2.  There  are  no  cases  known  of  criminal  records.     There  were  100  cases  of 
arrests  of  scabs  for  various  offenses  ranging  from   burglary  to   plain  drunk 
during  the  first  year  of  the  strike.     The  police-court  fines  amounted  to  $300 
during  the  year  1911 ;  in  1912  they  amounted  to  $1,000.    There  are  50  known 
cases  of  burglary  committed  by  the  scabs.     "  The  Toggery "   is  an  especial 
case;  this  store  has  been  robbed  a  number  of  times.    No  cases  known  of  scabs 
taking  the  bankruptcy  act.     There  were  125  cases  of  garnishee  during  the 
first  year;  no  record  was  kept  after  that  time.    The  constant  complaint  is  the 
beating  of  board  and  bar  bills. 

3.  Twenty  of  the  strikers'  children  were  forced  to  leave  school. 

4.  Sixty  families  were  forced  to  move  away. 

5.  None  of  the  strikers  were  arrested. 

6.  During  February  or  March  of  1912  about  150  armed  scabs  decided  to 
make   a   general   attack  on  the   pickets  and  citizens  of  the  town,   but  were 
forced  to  desist  by  one  of  the  foremen  threatening  to  lock  the  gates,  after  they 
had  left  the  bull  pen,  thus  giving  them  110  chance  to  retreat. 

7.  Most  of  the  men  who  were  brought  to  Sparks  were  of  the  genuine  strike- 
breaker order.     They  came  from  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago.     There  were  not 
over  15  cases  of  men  who  even  claimed  to  have  been  deceived. 

8.  There  were  10  cases  of  child  labor  and  10  cases  of  wife  labor.     There 
are  several  cases  of  men  who  had  to  sell  their  homes  and  several  cases  of 
homos  that  had  to  be  and  are  now  mortgaged,  although  there  are  no  cases 
of  homes  lost  by  foreclosure.     No  deaths  among  strikers  or  their  families  are 
known.     Arthur  Hyde  committed  suicide  in  Australia,  and  his  wife  is  now  in 
the  Reno  Hospital. 

9.  John  Schwanze  and  Otto  Sorrenson  suffered  severely  because  of  the  strike. 
L.  E.  Johnson  is  an  exceptional  case.     Johnson  is  an  elderly  man  and  was 
given  permission  to  stay  in  the  shop  by  the  strikers.     He  could  not  bear  the 
idea  and  came  out  anyway.     He  afterwards  applied  for  reinstatement,  but  was 
refused  by  the  company.    He  has  lost  his  home  and  all  that  he  had.     He  may 
be  found  by  addressing  in  care  of  the  secretaries  of  Lodge  610  or  284,  I.  A.  of  M., 
at  Oakland,  Cal. 

TEUCKEE,    CAL. 

Ten  men  struck  and  they  are  all  gone. 

COLFAX,   CAL. 

Five  men  struck  and  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  any  of  them. 

P.OSEVILLE,    CAL. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were  employed  prior  to  the  strike,  210 
men  struck;  500  men  were  employed  about  September.  1912.  The  present 
force  is  —  — . 

(1)  Mr.    E.    N.    Scribner   went   out   of   business   lately.     Mr.    Scribner   was 
especially  friendly  to  strikers. 

Roseville  is  entirely  a  railroad  town  and  is  said  to  be  in  company  control. 
The  town  is  the  great  clearing  yard  of  the   S.   P.   and   has  no  other  in- 
dustry. 

(2)  Phipps,   a   notorious  Chicago  gunman,   was  eventually   run  out  of  the 
town  by  citizens.     Ten  scabs  were  arrested  and  fined  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  drunkenness,  etc.     No  cases  of  the  bankruptcy  or  garnishee  known  to 
the  strikers.     (I  personally  know  of  one  case  of  garuishee.) 

(3)  Twenty-five  children  were  taken  from  school. 
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(4)  Twenty-five  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move 
away. 

(5)  Six  of  the   strikers  were   arrested.     Each   took  trial  before   the   local 
justice  and  conducted  their  own  cases.     Each  was.  finally  dismissed. 

(6)  Company  employed  25  extra  guards.     The  railroad  police  at  Roseville 
were  not  inclined  to  be  vicious,  but  the  gunmen  were  insulting  to  pickets  and 
their  families,  this  provoking  many  fights    There  was  no  general  assault  of 
gunmen  on  pickets,  but  there  was  an  incessant  war  of  a  guerilla  nature. 

(7)  There  were  a  few  cases  known  to  the  strikers  of  men  who  claimed  when 
approached   by  the  pickets  that  facts  had   been   misrepresented  to  them   by 
the  employment  agencies,  and  in  each  case  these  men  quit  and  left  town. 

(8)  There  were  no  cases  of  child  labor;  10  cases  of  wife  labor;  no  deaths; 
no  homes  lost  by  foreclosure ;  and  no  suicides. 

(9)  John  Veal,  now  at  the  \V.  P.  shops  at  Sacramento,  will  make  the  best 
witness. 

SACRAMENTO,   CAL. 

Four  shops  at  the  Sacramento  plant  (the  largest  by  far  in  the  strike  zone) 
were  not  struck,  namely,  the  foundry,  rolling  mill,  electric,  and  bridge  shops. 
These  shops  employed  probably  700  men.  Most  of  them  were  and  still  are 
unionized.  Two  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  struck  shops;  1,068  men 
struck.  During  January,  1913,  the  company  claimed  that  4,000  men  were 
at  work.  About  2,000  men  are  now  employed. 

(1)  There  were  no  failures  of  any  magnitude.     Members  of  the  Retail  Gro- 
cers'   and    also    Retail    Butchers'    Association   extended    credit    to    individual 
strikers  and  also  the  strike  committee.     The  strike  committee  has  paid  all  of 
its  debts  and  so  have  the  majority  of  individual  strikers.     There  was  and  is 
a  continuous  complaint  because  of  car  shortage  and  delay  of  trains.     Appeals 
were  made  to  the  Post  Office  Department  on  account  of  delayed  mail  trains, 
but  no  redress  was  ever  attained.     There  are  no  cases  known  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy act.     The  strikers  have  about  60  cases  of  garnishee.     It  was  impossible 
to  get  good  data  on  paragraphs  a  and  d  at  Sacramento.     What  follows  is  given 
from  memory,  newspaper  clippings,  etc. 

(2)  One  scab  wanted  for  murder  in  Mexico;  one  named  Marshall,  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  got  six  years  for  forgery ;  and  one  killed  two  women  and  committed 
suicide.     Strikers  never  attempted  to  keep  any  record  for  fighting,  drunken- 
ness, and  petty  thievery  because  it  was  an  everyday  occurrence.     The  various 
officers  having  police  authority  would  not  give  this  information  to  me. 

(3)  About  40  children  were  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  One  hundred  cases  of  families  breaking  up  and  leaving  town. 

(5)  Ten  cases  of  arrest  of  strikers  and  but  one  conviction.     In  this  case 
it  was  a  fight  on  the  streets  between  a  striker  and  a  scab ;  both  were  arrested 
for  disturbing  the  peace  and  both  plead  guilty.     The  striker  was  fined  $20  and 
the  scab  was  released  by  Justice  Anderson. 

(6)  There  was  not  many  cases  of  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  gunmen. 
In  one  case,  however,  a  marauding  band  jumped  on  a  machinist  named  John 
Thomas,  not  a  striker,  knocked  him  into  the  gutter  and  jumped  on  his  leg  and 
broke  it.     There  were  innumerable  small  riots  provoked  by  company  .officials 
and  gunmen.     The  last  row  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1912. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  led  by  2  scabs  named  Kipp  and   Simms, 
came  out  of  the  gates  armed  with  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  and  made  a  general  assault 
on  the  25  pickets.     Five  of  the  pickets  were  seriously  but  not  dangerously 
hurt.     One  scab,  Simms,  and  3  pickets  were  arrested.     The  scab  was  turned 
loose  by  the  city  prosecutor  without  trial;  the  pickets  stood  jury  trial  and 
were  acquitted.    The  strikers  claimed  that  this  assault  was  planned  by  com- 
pany officials.     All  expenses  of  the  trial  were  paid  by  the  strike  committee, 
the  general  expense  being  about  $600. 

(7)  As  high  as  3,000  men  were  hired  during  one  month.     Most  of  these 
claimed  deception,  especially  newly  arrived  foreigners. 

(8)  About  20  cases  of  child  labor;  50  known  cases  of  wife  labor  (was  prob- 
ably more)  ;  12  cases  of  death    (the  strike  committee  still  owes  undertaker 
bills)  ;  no  homes  lost  by  foreclosure;  no  suicides. 

(9)  W.  M.  Trefery,  City  Hall;   J.  W.  Neathercott,  Labor  Temple,   Sacra- 
mento, Cal. ;  and  James  Allen,  of  7  Lake  Street,  River  Forest,  111.,  are  special 
cases  and  Allen  is  the  worst. 
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TRACY,  CAL. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  employed  in  all  capacities  prior  to  the  strike ; 
100  men  struck.  About  150  men  have  been  employed  constantly  since  that  time. 
Much  of  the  work  formerly  done  at  Tracy  is  now  sent  to  other  shops. 

(1)  There  was  general  complaint  by  the  grain  shippers,  and  the  S.  P.  lost 
many  of  its  customers  to  the  W.  P.    There  are  no  factories  at  Tracy.     It  is  a 
railroad  and  wheat  community. 

(2)  No  cases  of  criminal  records.     Twenty  scabs  have  been  arrested  and 
fined,  mainly  for  fighting  amongst  themselves.    No  cases  of  the  bankruptcy  act 
and  about  20  cases  of  garnishee. 

(3)  No  children  taken  from  school. 

(4)  Four  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  and  move  away. 

(5)  Four  of  the  strikers  were  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace.     All  hired 
lawyers   (expense  borne  by  strike  committee),  stood  judge  trial,  and  were  ac- 
quitted. 

(6)  About  20  gunmen  were  employed ;  and  although  these  men  were  generally 
insulting  to  the  strikers  and  their  families,  no  outbreaks  ever  occurred. 

(7)  Eight  cases  of  men  claiming  deception  were  made  to  the  pickets.    All  quit 
and  left  town.    In  each  case  they  were  hired  in  San  Francisco. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  2  cases  of  wife  labor;  1  striker  died  from  ex- 
posure ;  no  homes  lost  by  foreclosure ;  and  no  suicides. 

(9)  J.  W.  Jones,  Box  152,  Tracy,  Cal.,  an  exceptional  case. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Seven  men  came  out  on  strike,  four  had  families,  and  all  are  gone. 

SAX  JOSE,  CAL. 

About  150  men  were  employed  during  normal  times  prior  to  the  strike ;  97  men 
struck.  The  place  has  been  gradually  reduced  since  that  time,  and  60  men 
now  employed.  Mainly  white  foreigners  and  Japanese. 

(1)  Two  failures  of  small  business  men  are  reported.     Men  have  been  laid  off 
on  a  number  of  occasions  at  the  freight  sheds,  and  the  canneries  have  been  seri- 
ously hampered  because  of  the  delay  of  trains  and  car  shortage.    There  was  gen- 
eral complaint  by  the  fruit  shippers  on  the  same  account,  and  cases  were  reported 
of  fruit  being  shipped  in  stock  cars  that  were  6  inches  deep  with  manure. 

(2)  No  cases  of  criminal  records;  3  cases  of  arrest;  no  cases  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  15  known  cases  of  garnishee.     Merchants  class  the  scabs  generally 
as  "  dead  beats  "  and  extend  but  little  credit  to  them. 

(3)  No  children  taken  from  school. 

(4)  Twelve  families  broke  up  their  homes  and  have  moved  away. 

(5)  Fifteen  cases  of  arrest  of  strikers;  13  cases  were  dismissed  without 
trial;  2  were  convicted.     In  the  case  of  O.  L.  Davis,  the  strikers  claim  that 
Davis  was  absolutely  innocent,  but  took  the  blame  for  a  man  named  Ebling. 
Ebling  had  a  family  and  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  spotter.     Ebling  is  now  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  at  San  Jose.    Davis  was  fined  $100. 

(6)  During  October,  1911,  a  gunman  shot  from  a  bunk  car  at  a  crowd  of 
pickets.    The  bullet  lodged  in  a  packing  plant  by  the  heads  of  a  number  of 
girls  employed  there.     The  gunman  laid  in  jail  for  one  month,  but  was  finally 
released  without  prosecution.     During  December,  1911,  a  gunman  beat  up  and 
afterwards  shot  at  two  pickets.     About  100  gunmen  were  employed  until  Janu- 
ary, 1912,  and  after  that  time  were  gradually  reduced.     Many  of  their  guards 
incessantly  insulted  the  strikers,  and  one  guard  especially  went  around  town 
daring  the  strikers  to  fight.     He  was  rewarded  with  a  job  switching  in  the 
yards. 

(7)  About  30  men  claim  deception  and  left  at  the  solicitation  of  the  pickets. 
They  claim  San  Francisco  as  their  starting  point.     ( See  report  on  San  Francisco. ) 
It  is  also  claimed  that  Clark  Rickett,  a  local  employment  agent,  has  been  and  is 
now  violating  the  law. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  30  cases  of  wife  labor;  1  home  lost  by  fore- 
closure and  2  now  mortgaged ;  3  deaths  in  families  of  strikers,  mainly  because  of 
poverty  ;  no  suicides. 

(9)  B.  Van  Hagen,  10  Garland  Avenue,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CAL. 

Eighty-five  men  composed  the  normal  force  prior  to  the  strike ;  80  men  struck; 
160  men  were  the  greatest  number  after  the  strike ;  112  men  now  employed. 

(1)  There  is  nor  was  no  general  complaint  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars  or 
delay  of  shipments.    This  town  is  not  a  shipping  point. 

(2)  No  scabs  with  criminal  records.    Five  scabs  were  arrested,  but  all  were 
released.     The  strikers  claimed  the  sheriff  failed  to  do  his  duty.    No  cases  of 
bankruptcy  or  garnishee. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Thirty-five  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move 
away. 

(5)  Eight  cases  of  arrest  of  strikers;  lawyers  hired  in  each  case.     None 
were  convicted  on  the  charges  against  them. 

(6)  Nine  gunmen  led  by  one  Macy  made  a  general  assault  on  six  pickets. 
Macy  shot  at  the  pickets  and  after  shooting  used  the  butt  of  the  gun  on  Picket 
William  Brown.     Shooting  again,   he  struck  Picket  Brown,  inflicting  a  flesh 
wound.     In. the  riot  that  followed  Picket  Simmons  \vas  hit  with  a  blackjack 
and  wounded,  but  not  seriously.     Although  the  police  and  sheriff  were  notified 
b'y  citizens,  neither  appeared  for  some  time  after.     When  they  did  arrive  the 
riot  was  over.     Two  pickets  and  one  gunman  were  arrested.     Case  was  com- 
promised the  next  day.     Two  guards,  one  named  Parsons,  attempted  to  run 
a  picket  named  Dumphy  away  from  the  streets.     In  the  fight  that  followed 
honors  were  even.     Gunman  Macy  became  so  obnoxious  that  the  company  was 
forced  to  remove  him  from  town.     Gunman  Parsons  and  one  other  were  accused 
of  robbing  cars,  but  were  never  arrested.     Hobos  were  taken  from  the  trains 
by  the  gunmen,  who  locked  them  in  the  bull  pen  and  tried  to  force  them  to 
scab.     There  are  affidavits  to  this  effect  in  the  district  attorney's  office. 

(7)  Many  men  told  the  pickets  that  facts  had  been  misrepresented  to  them 
by  the  employment  agencies  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  five  cases  of  wife  labor;  no  cases  of  homes  lost, 
but  two  have  since  been  mortgaged.     Several  strikers  were  paying  for  lots  on 
the  installment  plan ;  lost  the  lots  and  their  payments  also.     Several  deaths 
occurred  among  our  families,  but  strikers  do  not  attribute  the  cause  as  being 
directly  due  to  the  strike.     McClellan,  a  striker,  and  Morgan,  alias  Norris,  a 
scab,  committed  suicide ;  both  because  of  grief  occasioned  by  the  strike. 

(9)  George  Hunn  is  an  especial  case  of  poverty.     He  finally  took  to  drink. 
Hunn  is  not  vicious.     His  family  of  six  children  were  taken  by   the  court. 
His  address  is  2482  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(10)  The  Rockdale  store,  the  stock  of  which  was  mainly  owned  by  strikers, 
has  failed. 

PA.TARO,    CAL. 

Twenty  men  came  out  on  strike.  Majority  had  families,  and  they  scattered 
everywhere.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  any  of  them. 

SANTA  CRUZ,   CAL. 

Six  or  more  men  came  out.     Several  had  families,  and  all  are  gone. 

SANTA  MARGARITA,  CAL. 

Two  men  struck ;  both  had  families  and  have  left. 

OAKLAND,    CAL. 

One  thousand  men  were  employed  before  the  strike.  Nine  hundred  and 
seven  men  struck.  It  is  estimated  that  2,700  was  the  greatest  number  em- 
ployed since.  About  650  are  now  employed. 

(1)  Three  cases  of  business  failure  on  account  of  the  strike.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Hayward,  a  suburb  of  Oakland,  made  a  strenuous  complaint 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  cars  and  delay  of  shipments.  There  was  general 
complaint  by  all  shippers  around  the  bay  on  this  account.  The  Van  Euimons 
Elevator  Co.  was  forced  to  shut  down  in  their*  foundry  three  times  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  trouble  on  account  of  delay  in  shipments ;  18  men  were  employed. 
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(2)  One  Army  deserter  was. captured  in  Oakland.     Twenty-five  known  arrests 
for  various  misdemeanors.     No  cases  of  bankruptcy ;  about  50  cases  of  garni- 
shee.     Mrs.  Robinson,  of  1840  Seventh  Street,  running  a  boarding  house,  claims 
to  have  been  beat  out  of  $532  by  scabs. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  One  hundred  families   were   compelled   to  break   up   their   homes   and 
leave. 

(5)  There  were  more  than  200  cases  of  arrests  of  strikers;  but  4  convictions. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  set  free  without  trial.     Judges  Smith  and 
Samuels  refused  to  hear  many  cases,  stating  that  the  company  was  making 
"  goats  "  of  several  prominent  picket  leaders. 

(6)  There  were   continuous   assaults  by   the  State  railroad  police  on   the 
strikers.      (See   San  Francisco  report.)     This  lasted  for  one  year,   and   then 
a  committee  of  business  and  union  men  called  on  the  commissioner  of  public 
safety,  Mr.  F.  C.  Turner,  and  made  a  demand  that  the  S.  P.  keep  its  gunmen 
and  State  police  away  from  the  public  thoroughfare.     The  demand  was  com- 
plied with  and  good  results  have  followed.     On  April  12,  1912,  scabs,  gunmen, 
and  State  police  led  by  Master  Mechanic  Hinckley  made  a  general  assault 
under  Hinckley's  orders  on  the  picket  line.     The  rioting  that  followed  lasted 
for  30  minutes.     Five  of  the  pickets  were  seriously  wounded,   and  one,  Al. 
Bourian,  was  unmercifully  clubbed  by  a  State  policeman.     Bourian  finally  died 
from    the   effect.     Seven   of    the   pickets    were   arrested    by   direction    of    Mr. 
Hinckley  and  turned  over  to  the  city  police.    All  of  them  were  set  free. 

Especially  during  the  time  that  women  were  on  the  picket  line  outrageously 
obscene  insults  were  hurled  at  the  strikers  and  their  wives  by  the  State 
police.  One  called  "  Handsome  Harry  "  was  slapped  by  a  woman  to  whom  he 
had  passed  a  particularly  obscene  sign ;  a  small  riot  followed. 

(7)  The  majority  of  the  men  who  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  strike 
claimed  to  have  come  from  the  East  and  had  been  hired  with  the  impression 
that  there  was  no  trouble.     Most  of  these  men  quit  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
pickets.     Sullivan's  Employment  Agency,  of  San  Francisco,  contrary  to  State 
law,  hired  men  without  telling  them  of  the  strike. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor  known;  50  cases  of  wife  laborr  an  especial  case 
being  that  of  Mrs.  R.  D.  Oliver,  who  was  run  over  and  killed  while  on  her  way 
to  work.     Twelve  cases  of  death  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  strike;  no 
suicides. 

(9)  Henry   Byron,   Jamestown,   Cal. ;    William   Matson,   4105   Boyd    Street, 
Fruit  vale,  Cal. ;  and  Charles  O'Toole,  corner  Eighth  and  Pine  Streets,  Oakland, 
Cal. ;  either  of  these  would  make  special  cases,  and  I  have  no  choice. 

SAN    FEANCISCO;,     CAL. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were  employed  prior  to  t&e  strike;  304 
men  came  out  on  strike.  Greatest  number  employed  since  is  about  600 ;  present 
force  is  300. 

(1)  One  business  failure  is  known,  and  the  strikers  say  there  was  and  is 
general  complaint  on  account  of  the  service,  but  do  not  know  of  specific  cases. 

(2)  No  cases  of  criminal  records  known.     One  guard  employed  was  a  re- 
leased  convict.      During   June   and   July,    1912,    two   scabs  were   arrested   for 
highway  robbery.     Ten  cases  of  arrests  for  misdemeanor  and  assaults.     One 
case  of  the  bankruptcy  act  and  about  30  cases  of  gamishee. 

(3)  Fourteen  children  were  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Fifty  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  Twenty  or  more  of  our  men  were  arrested;  but  two  were  fined.     There 
was  a  judge  trial  in  each  case.     The  majority  of  our  cases  the  judge  refused 
to  go  beyond  a  preliminary  examination,  and  dismissed  the  cases. 

(6)  During  October,  1911,  75  gunmen  led  by  one  Madden  came  out  of  the 
gates  to  engage   in   a  general   assault  on  the  neighborhood.     Citizens  of  the 
vicinity  armed  themselves  and  allied  themselves  with  the  pickets.     The  gunmen 
went  back. 

The  company  employed  about  100  gunmen,  whose  continuous  activities  were 
so  pernicious  that  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Reguin,  president  of  the 
Harriman  Line  Federation,  called  on  Gov.  Johnson  in  December,  1911.  The 
governor,  going  over  the  records,  informed  the  committee  that  no  State  rail- 
road police  had  been  appointed  for  the  S.  P.  in  the  past  two  years.  Therefore 
the  gunmen  were  illegally  assuming  State  authority.  Much  less  trouble,  be- 
cause of  gunmen  activity,  occurred  after  that  time. 
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Dan  Collins,  a  picket,  seemed  to  be  the  especial  target  of  the  gunmen, 
and  was  arrested  seven  times  by  the  so-called  railroad  police,  without  warrant, 
and  in  each  case  set  free. 

(7)  Much  trouble  was  experienced  by  the  strikers  on  account  of  local  em- 
ployment agencies,  especially  Sullivan's,  not  informing  men  in  accordance  to 
law  that  a  strike  was  on.     Strikers  finally  hired  a  banner  man  to  parade  in 
front  of  the  agency. 

(8)  Fourteen  cases  of  children  put  to  work;  50  cases  of  wife  labor.     One 
blacksmith  died  from  grief  and  worry,   and  his  particular  friend,   a  helper, 
went  insane.     One  man,  John  Harley,  committed  suicide.     Mr.  Purcey,  night 
engineer,  is  probably  the  worse  case ;  his  wife  went  to  work  in  a  laundry  and 
lost  her  arm.     They  have  five  children. 

(9)  Henry  Elbering,  350A  Guerrero  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  will  make 
a  good  witness. 

RED   BLUFF,    CAL. 

Twenty-five  men  struck  at  Red  Bluff;  at  least  10  of  these  men  had  families, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  2  of  them  lost  homes.  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
locate  any  of  them. 

WEED,  CAL. 

Twelve  men  were  employed  during  normal  times ;  all  of  them  struck ;  four 
of  them  were  married,  and  all  of  these  broke  up  their  homes  and  left.  Three 
children  were  taken  from  school.  There  are  no  strikers  now  in  Weed. 

HOBNBKOOK,    CAL. 

All  the  men  at  Hornbrook  struck;  there  were  eight  of  them.  I  have  been 
unable  to  locate  any  of  them. 

ASHLAND,    OREG. 

Forty  men  were  employed  during  normal  times;  30  men  struck;  50  men 
is  the  greatest  number  ever  employed  since.  The  mechanical  gang  is  now  three 
times  the  size  prior  to  the  strike,  but  the  car  gang  is  less. 

(1)  The  Star  restaurant  went  out  of  business.     This  place  catered  to  the 
scabs,  and  that  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its  failure.     There  is  no  general 
complaint  because  of  lack  of  cars  or  service. 

(2)  No  cases  of  criminal  records.     Three  cases  of  arrest,  two  for  fighting 
among  themselves,  and  one  for'  indecent  exposure  and  assault  on  young  girls. 
The  two  former  cases  resulted  in  conviction.     The  citizens  run  the  last-men- 
tioned case  out  of  town.    No  known  cases  of  bankruptcy.    The  strikers  are  not 
sure  of  any  garnishee,  but  know  of  many  cases  of  scabs  beating  bills. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Ten  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  No  strikers  were  arrested. 

(6)  Fifteen  extra  guards  were  employed.     These  men  were  sworn  as  extra 
police  by  the  city  authority.    A  quarrel  occurred  between  the  mayor  and  the  city 
recorder,  the  mayor  advocating  drastic  action  against  the  strikers,  \vho  were 
peaceable,  and  the  recorder  decidedly  against  such  action.     The  recorder  car- 
ried the  day.     No  cases  of  disorder  occurred  because  the  special  police  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  company  property. 

(7)  The  pickets  know  of  no  cases  of  men  who  claimed  misrepresentation 
by  employment  agencies. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  4  cases  of  wife  labor.    An  especial  case  is  that 
of  Mrs.  James  Hubsch.    Mrs.  Hubsch  went  to  work  in  a  laundry  to  help  earn  a 
living.     She  had  her  left  hand  crushed  in  a  mangle;  was  absolutely  crippled  for 
one  year.    She  now  has  some  use  of  her  hand,  but  it  will  always  be  crippled. 
The  operation  and  surgeon's  care  cost  $150. 

G.  W.  Piniger  lost  his  home.  He  has  a  crippled  wife  and  one  child.  Piniger 
was  finally  forced  to  scab  and  is  now  at  Pajaro,  Cal.  No  deaths  and  no  suicides. 

(9)  James  Hubsch,  108  Second  Street,  Ashland,  Oreg. 

GRANTS  PASS,  OREG. 

Twelve  men  were  employed  during  normal  times;  6  men  struck;  24  is  the 
greatest  number  employed  since;  and  16  are  now  employed. 
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(1)  No  business  failures,  although  some  merchants  who  were  friendly  to  the 
strikers  suffered  severely  at  first.    There  is  general  complaint  because  of  delay 
in  shipments. 

(2)  No  criminal  recoiVs,  no  arrests,  no  bankruptcy,  no  garnishees. 

(3)  No  children  were  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Three  families  broken  up  and  have  moved  away. 

(5)  No  strikers  arrested. 

(6)  No  gunmen  employed. 

(7)  No  cases  reported. 

(8)  No  cases  reported. 

(9)  Frank  Smith,  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  had  to  leave  Grants  Pass 
because   no   one   would   employ   him.     The   city   was   entirely   hostile  to   the 
strikers.    Smith  is  now  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Putnam,  Oreg. 

ROSEBERG,  OREG. 

Eighty  men  were  employed  before  the  strike;  78  men  struck;  230  is  the 
greatest  number  employed  since.  Present  force  number  is  90. 

(1)  No  business  failures.     There  was  and  is  general  complaints  because  of 
delay  in  shipments,  but  not  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars.     Roseberg  does  no 
shipping,  except  in  the  prune  season,  and  that  is  small. 

(2)  Ten  gunmen  were  employed ;  one  of  these  named  Beck  was  an  ex-convict. 
Ten  scabs  have  been  arrested  for  drunkenness,  fighting,  insulting  women  in 
the  streets,  etc.    No  cases  of  bankruptcy  or  garuishees,  but  many  flagrant  cases 
of  beating  of  bills. 

(3)  Five  children  in  one  family  were  taken  out  of  school  and  they  are  still 
out. 

(4)  Thirty  families  compelled  to  break  up  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  Six  of  the  strikers  were  arrested  and  all  hired  lawyers.     Two  were 
fined  for  fighting  and  the  rest  released. 

(6)  The  gunmen  made  several  general  assaults  on  the  pickets  and  there  were 
innumerable  individual  assaults.     One  gunman  shoved  a  revolver  in  the  face 
of  Picket  Schwartz  and  said  he  would  kill  him  if  he   (Schwartz)  opened  his 
mouth.    Tne  gunman  was  arrested,  but  the  district  attorney  refused  to  prose- 
cute him.    Walter  Christi,  a  picket,  talking  to  a  local  merchant,  remarked  that 
a  certain  scab  was  carrying  a  gun.    The  scab  opened  a  fire  on  Christi  and  was 
arrested ;  he  took  jury  trial  and  was  released.     Roseberg  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  strikers.    It  is  now  as  bitterly  opposed  to  the  scabs. 

(7)  Many  of  the  men  who  were  shipped  in  and  were  met  at  the  trains  by 
the  pickets  claimed  that  they  were  not  informed  of  the  strike  by  the  employ- 
ment agency  at  Portland.    These  men  did  riot  go  to  work. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  three  cases  of  wrife  labor;  no  deaths.     Picket 
Schwartz  became  insane  from  worry  over  the  strike  and  is  now  an  inmate  of 
the  California  Insane  Hospital.    His  wife  is  working  in  a  Roseberg  store,  sup- 
porting her  two  children.    One  home  was  lost  by  foreclosure  and  one  home  has 
since  been  mortgaged. 

(9)  Thomas  Patterson,  G02  Short  Street,  Roseberg,  is  an  especial  case.    Pat- 
terson has  an  invalid  wife.     Alexaiiderson,  with  a  family  of  five,  was  and  is 
destitute.    The  strikers  had  divided  their  benefits  with  him. 

PORTLAND,  OREG. 

There  are  two  shops  at  Portland — the  northern  terminal  of  the  S.  P.  and  the 
western  terminal  of  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N. 

There  were  500  men  employed  in  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  prior  to  the  strike  and 
275  employed  by  the  S.  P.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five  men  struck  at  the 
O.  W.  R.  &  N.  and  245  struck  at  the  S.  P.  One  thousand  three  hundred  is  the 
greatest  number  employed  by  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  and  GOO  is  the  greatest  number 
by  the  S.  P.  There  are  550  now  employed  by  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  and  160  by  the 
S.  P. ;  the  remainder  of  the  Portland  report  is  combined. 

(1)  There  was  general  complaint  in  Portland  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
cars  and  the  delay  of  shipments.    The  greatest  complaint  was  from  the  water 
front  and  warehouses  during  1913.     In  the  early  part  of  1913  warehouses  re- 
fused to  accept  freight  on  account  of  the  congestion.     Many  buildings  were 
delayed  on  account  of  shortage  of  material,  due  to  delays  in  receiving  shipments 
of  structural  steel. 

(2)  Two  men  were  arrested  on  requisitions  of  the  governor  of  Texas  on 
charges  of  robbery.    One  case  of  arrest  for  sodomy.    This  man  was  caught  by 
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three  switchmen  and  beaten  up  so  badly  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  him  to 
the  hospital.    No  cases  of  bankruptcy.     Forty  known  cases  of  garnishee. 

(3)  Thirty  children  were  taken  from  school. 

(4)  One  hundred  and  fifty  families  were  compelled  to  break-  up  their  homes 
and  move  away. 

(5)  One  hundred  strikers  have  been  arrested.     All  on  charges  of  disturbing 
the  peace.     Some  took  jury   trials,  but  many  accepted   trials  by  the  judges. 
Seventy-five  cases  taken  before  the  judges  were  dismissed.     Eighty  per  cent 
of  all  cases  were  compelled  to  hire  lawyers.     None  of  the  strikers  were  ever  in 
jail  except  when  waiting  for  bail.     One  case  was  in  the  criminal  court  but 
was  never  tried ;  it  is  now  outlawed. 

If  the  scabs  were  arrested  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  it  was  noticeable 
that  an  equal  number  of  strikers  were  hauled  up  for  the  same  offense.  The 
city  attorney,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Grant,  and  the  company's  attorney  would  use  the 
effect  of  the  latter  arrests  on  the  strikers,  and  compromise  the  cases  of  the 
scabs,  thus  setting  the  scabs  free. 

(6)  About  80  gunmen  were  employed.     Some  were  sworn  in  as  deputy  con- 
stables and  sheriffs.     Constable  Wienberg  went  to  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  shops  and 
took  badges  from  men,  who  having  no  authority  nevertheless  were  assuming 
the  same. 

During  September,  1912,  400  scabs  and  gunmen  led  by  Supts.  Ladd  and 
Graham,  of  the  O.  W.  R.  &  N.,  made  a  general  assault  on  the  Albina  picket  line, 
consisting  of  17  men.  A  general  riot,  lasting  30  minutes,  took  place.  All  of 
the  pickets  were  hit  by  rocks,  bolts,  and  nuts,  and  two  of  the  pickets  were 
badly  injured.  No  arrests  were  made,  although  there  were  six  policemen  on 
that  beat.  Sergt.  Burk  charged  some  of  the  scabs  with  disturbing  the  peace, 
but  no  trial  was  ever  held. 

During  the  summer  of  1912  the  •  scabs  bombarded  the  headquarters  of  the 
strikers  with  files,  nuts,  bolts,  etc.  During  this  melee  Pickets  Robb  and  Martin 
were  seriously  hurt.  This  instance  was  like  all  the  rest;  two  pickets  and  two 
scabs  were  arrested,  and  the  cases  afterwards  dismissed. 

On  two  separate  occasions  the  pickets'  headquarters  at  Albina  were  torn 
down.  Headquarters  of  the  S.  P.  strikers  were  destroyed  four  times.  One 
tent,  occupied  as  a  home  by  a  striker,  was  set  on  fire  when  the  striker  was 
inside  and  asleep,  and  once  the  tent  was  ripped  to  pieces  by  the  company 
gunmen. 

During  the  fall  of  1913,  400  scabs  armed  with  bolts,  nuts,  and  clubs  made 
a  general  assault  of  the  pickets  at  the  S.  P.  shops.  Threats  were  made  by 
the  scabs  to  kill  the  captain  of  the  pickets.  It  was  stated  that  Webber — a 
notorious  gunman — was  slated  to  do  the  killing. 

During  the  spring  of  1912  a  picket  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  Russell  Street 
about  10  a.  m.  Picket  saw  a  gunman  named  Peter  Stone  go  into  the  bull  pen 
and  come  out  with  a  bucket  of  crude  oil  and  go  on  top  of  the  office.  The  oil 
was  poured  down  on  the  picket  and  also  on  a  switchman  standing  near.  Picket 
also  saw  the  gunman  afterwards  come  out  of  the  office,  and  although  he,  the 
picket,  made  complaint  no  arrests  were  made. 

Assaults  by  the  gunmen  on  the  pickets  were  so  continuous  that  citizens  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  shop  made  complaint  to  the  city  authorities.  The  city  au- 
thorities placed  squads  of  policemen  continuously  in  the  region  of  the  two 
shops.  Decency  and  order  prevailed  thereafter. 

(7)  Employment  agents  continuously  hired  men  without  notifying  them,  as 
required  by  Oregon  law,  that  a  strike  was  on.     For  a  while  they  were  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  law,  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  employing  men  and 
telling  men  that  the  strike  has  been  declared  of. 

(8)  Twenty -five  cases  of  child  labor,  50  cases  of  wife  labor.     Twelve  deaths 
have  occurred  among  the  strikers  and  their  families,  all  attributable  to  the 
strike.    Many  men  lost  homes,  but  I  have  no  authentic  record  of  them.    No 
suicides. 

(9)  Frank  Tire,  1184  Greeley  Street,  Portland,  Oreg.,  will  make  an  excep- 
tional witness  and  strongly  recommend  that  he  be  called. 

NOTE. — It  is  just  reported  to  the  pickets  by  the  scabs  that  30  of  their  members 
have  just  been  discharged  for  stealing  from  cars. 

DALLAS,  OREti. 

Six  men  eame  out;  1  stayed  two  and  a  half  years  but  returned  to  work.  I 
can  find  no  trace  of  the  remaining  5. 
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•SPRINGFIELD,    OREG. 

Two  machinists  struck.     Their  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

HOQUIAM,    WASH. 

One  machinist,  a  married  man,  struck.  He  has  broken  up  his  home  and  left. 
Do  not  know  his  whereabout*. 

ALBANY,    OREG. 

Twenty-five  men  comprised  the  normal  force  prior  to  the  strike;  23  men 
struck.  Seventy-five  is  the  greatest  number  employed  since.  Present  force  is 
about  00. 

(1)  There  was  no  general  complaint  because  of  the  shortage  of  cars  or  delay 
ol'  shipments. 

(2)  Three  extra  guards  were  employed.    These  men  were  sworn  in  as  deputy 
sheriffs.     No  cases  of  criminal  records.     One  home-guard   scab  was  arrested 
for  carrying  concealed  weapons  and  threatening  the  peace.     He  was  placed 
under  bond.     No  case  of  the  bankruptcy  act;  five  known  cases  of  garnishee. 
Present  complaint  of  the  merchants  is  that  the  scabs  are  "  dead  beats." 

(3)  Three  children  of  W.  W.  Wilson  were  taken  out  of  school  and  are  still  out. 

(4)  Eight  families  were  forced  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  None  of  the  strikers  were  ever  arrested. 

(6)  One  scab  carried  a  gun  and  threatened  to  kill  anyone  who  spoke  to  him. 

(7)  No  cases. 

(8)  No  child  or  wife  labor;  no  homes  lost  by  foreclosure;  but  three  strikers 
were  compelled  to  dispose  of  their  homes  at  a  loss.     No  deaths  or  suicides. 

(9)  A.  Truelove  was  compelled  to  move  a  sick  wife  and  family.    His  present 
address  is  care  of  209  Alisky  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

THE    DALLES,    OEEG. 

Thirty-five  men  was  a  normal  force  prior  to  the  strike.  Thirty-one  men 
struck.  Sixty  was  the  greatest  number  employed  since.  Thirty-five  are  at 
present  employed. 

(1)  The  general  complaint  by  merchants  and  fruit  shippers,  cause  of  delay. 

(2)  No  cases  of  criminal  records,  arrests,  bankruptcy,  or  garnishee. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Sixteen  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  No  strikers  suffered  arrest. 

(6)  Eleven  gunmen,  some  of  known  evil  repute,  were  employed  and  sworu 
in  as  deputy  constables.     These  gunmen  on  many  occasions  threatened  to  kill 
the  pickets,  but  never  carried  out  their  threats. 

(7)  Strikers  report  cases  of  12  men  who  claimed  misrepresentation  by  em- 
ployment agencies.     All  of  these  men  quit  and  left  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
pickets. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  2  cases  of  wife  labor;  no  cases  of  homes  lost, 
although  three  men  were  compelled  to  desert  the  strikers  in  order  to  save  their 
homes.     One  child  died  because  of  the  poverty  of  his  father.     There  were  no 
suicides. 

(9)  The  strike  parted  the  family  of  James  Hines,  and  this  family  is  still 
parted.     Hines  is  supporting  his  two  children.     His  last  known  address   is 
Whiteflsh,  Mont. 

TJMATILLA,    OREG. 

Forty  men  were  employed  prior  to  the  strike ;  38  men  struck.  One  hundred 
is  the  greatest  number  employed  since ;  35  is  the  present  force. 

(1)  There  was  and  is  complaint  against  the  company  because  of  delay  of 
shipments  and  shortage  of  cars.     Shippers  state  that  they  are  in  hopes  of 
getting  direct  connection  with  the  Hill  lines. 

(2)  No  cases  of  criminal   records.     Two  scabs  were  arrested  for  criminal 
conspiracy  to  injure  striker  McParland.     No  cases  of  bankruptcy;   2  known 
cases  of  garnishee.     The  merchants  complain  that  the  average  scab  is  a  dead 
beat. 

(3)  No  children  were  taken  out  of  school, 
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(4)  Three  families  broke  up  their  homes  and  moved  away. 

(5)  Scabs   spread   the  story   that   Striker  McFarland,   who   was  running  a 
dairy,  poisoned  the  milk  he  was  selling  to  customers.    McFarland  was  arrested 
and  forced  to  hire  lawyers  and  was  acquitted. 

(6)  Six  guards  were  employed  who  had  no  particular  authority  except  that 
of  making  trouble.     One,  a  "  bad  man  "  from  Pasco,  Wash.,  did  not  live  up 
to  his  former  reputation  and  was  run  out  of  town.    The  gunmen  were  vulgar 
and  obscene  to  the  strikers  and  citizens.    Many  of  the  citizens  resented  the  in- 
sults, and  numerous  fights  ensued. 

(7)  No  cases  of  employment  agencies. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  or  wife  labor.     No  homes  lost,  although  some  wore 
compelled  to  take  cheaper  quarters.    No  deaths  or  suicides. 

(9)  No  bad  cases  of  destitution.     Strikers  appear  to  have  done  very  well. 

LA    GKANDE,    OKEG. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  employed  prior  to  the  strike ;  131  men 
struck.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  is  the  greatest  number  employed  since. 
Present  force  is  about  70. 

(1)  One  grocery  store  was  compelled  to  close  because  the  scabs  beat  their 
bills.     Merchants  and  shippers  were  complaining  because  of  car  shortage  and 
delay.     La  Grande  shippers,  like  those  of  Umatilla,  are  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  Hill  lines. 

(2)  No  criminal  record.     Twenty-five  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  disturb- 
ing the  peace.     Three  took  the  bankruptcy  act,  and  an  average  of  15  cases  of 
garnishee  for  every  month  since  the  strike  began. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  One  hundred  families  broken  up  and  moved  away. 

(5)  Twenty  of  our  men  were  arrested  and  fined,   and  the  fines  were  re- 
mitted in  each  case.    The  charges  were  for  calling  "  scab."     All  cases  hired 
lawyers  and  took  judge's  trial.   .All  expenses  were  borne  by  the  local  federa- 
tion. 

(6)  Thirty  extra  guards  were  employed  and  made  deputy  sheriffs.     All  ef 
them  were  local  men  of  bad  reputation.    They  continually  insulted  strikers  and 
citizens,  tried  to  provoke  fights,  and  were  generally  successful. 

(7)  No  cases. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  45  cases  of  wife  labor.     Two  homes  lost  by 
foreclosure.     No  deaths  or  suicides. 

(9)  J.  J.  Guthridge,  present  address  La  Grande,  with  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, suffered  most  from  the  effects  of  the  strike.     There  are  16  strikers  and 
their  families  still  in  La  Grande. 

DUNSMUin,    CAL. 

Normal  force  prior  to  the  strike,  So  men;  57  men  struck.  T\vo  hundred  and 
fifty  men  is  the  greatest  number  employed  since,  and  there  are  about  120  men 
now  employed. 

(1)  There  were  no  business  failures  and  no  complaint  about  service.     Duns- 
mnir  is  entirely  a  shop  town ;  it  was  and  is  in  the  control  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

(2)  One  man,  "Chicago"  Miller,  was  convicted  for  white  slavery  and  com- 
mitted to  the  penitentiary.     Ten  have  been  arrested  for  drunkenness,  fight- 
ing, etc.    No  cases  of  bankruptcy.    Thirty  known  cases  of  garnishee.    There  is 
probably  no  place  in  the  strike  zone  where  the  beating  of  bills  was  and  is  as 
great  or  as  continuous  as  in  Dunsmuir.     It  is  the  one  great  complaint  of  the 
community. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  About  15  families  were  broken  up  and  moved  away. 

(5)  Three  cases  of  arrest.     All  hired  lawyers   and  stood  trial.     One  was 
fined  $30,  and  others  were  discharged. 

(6)  Sixty  guards  wer.e  employed;  all  of  these  claimed  to  be  State  railroad 
police  and  wore  badges  as  such.    On  two  occasions  guards  tried  to  start  trouble 
in  the  saloons  and  afterwards  on  the  streets  by  insulting  strikers  and  daring 
them  to  fight. 

During  the  winter  of  1912  about  30  gunmen  came  out  of  the  shop,  stating 
their  intention  of  doing  up  the  strikers  and  the  town.  There  were  but  few 
citizens  and  no  strikers  on  the  street  at  the  time.  This  affair  ended  as  it. 
began — in  noise. 
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New  Year's  Eve,  1912,  25  gunmen  were  in  a  snowball  fight  with  boys.  One 
of  the  gunmen  slapped  a  child.  A  citizen  interfered  and  "  cleaned  the  gunner." 
Remaining  scabs  drew  giins,  but  other  citizens  and  police  officers  drove 
them  off. 

(7)  The  usual  case  at  Dunsrnuir.     Many  of  the  imported  men  refused  to  go 
to  work  when  informed  of  the  strike. 

(8)  Two  cases  of  child  labor  and  one  case  of  wife  labor.     No  homes  lost. 
One  death,  Anton  Swanson,  an  old  striker,  died  in  grief  over  the  affair. 

(9)  Thomas  Failing,  address  Dunsmuir,  has  a  family  of  five  and  is  now  sick. 
He  was  and  is  assisted  by  the  strikers. 

FKKSXO,    CAL. 

Seventy-five  men  comprised  the  normal  force  prior  to  the  strike ;  G5  men 
struck.  One  hundred  and  twenty -five  is  the  greatest  number  employed  since, 
and  the  present  force  is  about  75. 

(1)  There  were  no  business  failures  and  no  general  complaint  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  cars.    There  was  and  is  complaint  on  account  of  delay. 

(2)  No   scabs   with   criminal    records.     Ten   have   been   arrested    for    mis- 
demeanor and  one  for  murder.    No  cases  of  bankruptcy  or  garnishee. 

(3)  No  children  were  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Twenty  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move  away. 

(5)  Four  of  the  strikers  were  arrested.    All  hired  lawyers  and  stood  judge 
trial.    All  were  released.    The  local  federation  paid  the  expense. 

(6)  Fifteen  gunmen  were  employed  and  all  of  them  claimed  the  authority 
of  State  police.    These  harassed  and  annoyed  citizens  as  well  as  pickets.     One 
citizen  was  arrested  by  them  for  trespassing  and  then  was  released. 

During  January,  1912,  two  scabs  got  into  a  general  "  mix-up  "  and  one  was 
killed.  The  other  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  was  released  on 
the  ground  of  self-defense. 

(7)  No  cases. 

(8)  There  were  10  cases  of  child  labor,  15  cases  of  wife  labor,  no  homes 
lost,  no  deaths,  and  no  suicides. 

(9)  David  Hinton,  590  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BAKEBSFIELD,    CAL. 

Two  hundred  ^ind  fifty  men  were  employed  prior  to  August  1.  1911 ;  186  men 
struck  and  15  stayed  in.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  is  the  greatest  number  em- 
ployed since,  and  the  present  force  is  about  250. 

(1)  One  grocer  in  Kern  failed.     The  failure  is  charged  to  the  fact  that  he 
gave  credit  to  scabs  who  failed  to  pay.     Merchants  claim  that  the  strike  has 
ruined  the  town.    Merchants  and  shippers  have  in  the  past  and  are  now  com- 
plaining on  account  of  delay.    The  S.  P.  lost  many  customers  to  the  Santa  Fe. 

(2)  Many  of  the  scabs  have  criminal  records,  but  none  with  charges  pend- 
ing against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike.    There  have  been  three  arrests 
for  murder.     Arrests  for  misdemeanors  are  numberless.     No  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy.   Twenty  known  cases  of  garnishee. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  One  hundred  families  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and  move 
away. 

(5)  Twenty-five  of  the  strikers  have  been  arrested.     A  majority  of  them 
took  jury  trial;  all  hired  lawyers;  the  federation  paid  for  two  cases;  the  in- 
dividuals  paid   for  the  remainder.     In   none  of  the  cases   was   the  decision 
rendered  against  the  strikers. 

(6)  Seventy -five  gunmen  were  employed.    A  majority  of  these  men  were  of 
known  desperate  character.     Four  of  them  were  deputized  as  constables,  and 
they   immediately  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a   reign  of  terror.     Tents  of  the 
strikers  were  burned  on  several  occasions.     The  local  police  refused  to  make 
arrests  of  plain  and  open  violations  of  the  law. 

During  October,  1911,  3  gunmen  made  an  assault  on  2  pickets;  1  picket 
was  badly  wounded.  Shooting  up  the  yards  and  the  town  by  gunmen  was  a 
nightly  occurrence  for  four  months. 

During  the  evening  of  November  25,  1911,  Railroad  Policeman  Oyster  began 
beating  Picket  Reinhardt  with  his  club.  Reinhardt  ran  and  hid  in  the  rear  of 
the  Lender  saloon.  A  small  fight  occurred  on  the  street  during  the  beating  of 
Reiuhardt.  Policeman  Oyster  and  four  gunmen  followed  Reinhardt  into  the 
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saloon,  Gunmen  Hurdwick  and  Perry  carrying  guns  in  their  hands.  A  small 
crowd  followed  them  in.  Perry  and  Hurdwiek  began  using  clubs  on  the  crowd 
indiscriminately.  J.  S.  Coldereau,  a  striker,  was  at  the  bar  before  the  tight 
began.  Perry  began  shooting  at  Coldereau,  hitting  him  five  times,  the  last 
shot  being  fired  into  Coldereau's  head  as  he  lay  dying  on  the  floor,  Perry  re- 
marking at  the  time,  "Take  that,  you  S.  O.  B. ;  I  guess  that  will  quiet  you." 
Perry  was  arrested  and  charged  with  murder.  Citizens  of  Bakersfield  openly 
charged  that  Reinhardt,  the  principal  witness,  was  paid  by  the  S.  P.  Co.  to 
leave  the  country.  The  district  attorney,  Mr.  Irwin,  was  charged  by  the 
strikers  of  being  an  "  S.  P.  man,"  and  finally  juggled  the  case  out  of  court. 
Perry's  case  was  called  this  summer,  but  was  dismissed  because  Reinhardt,  the 
principal  witness,  could  not  be  located.  Reinhardt  had  been  charged  with 
resisting  an  ofiicer ;  bail  was  furnished  by  the  treasurers  of  the  different  unions. 
When  the  treasurers  of  these  unions  saw  how  flagrant  the  case  was  they  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  bail  money  after  Reinhardt  had  left  the  town,  and 
the  authorities,  afraid  to  refuse,  gave  it  to  them. 

The  whole  affair  is  such  a  shameful  travesty  on  justice  that  the  authorities  of 
California  should  investigate  it,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  make  Kern  County 
comply  with  law  and  order  then  the  United  States  Government  should  take 
a  hand. 

(7)  No  positive  cases  of  misrepresentation  by  employment  agencies. 

(8)  Two  cases  of  child  labor  and  10  cases  of  wife  labor.     No  cases  of  homes 
lost  by  foreclosure,   although  many  have  since  been  compelled  to  sell   their 
homes.     There  was  1  murder ;  3  cases  of  death  because  of  limited  means ;  one 
man  named  Clearidge  committed  suicide;  Louis  Dorr  wounded  his  wife  and 
committed  suicide. 

(9)  Herbert  Souders,  of  Taft,  Cal.,  or  Walter  Dunbar,  of  Owen  and  Oregon 
Streets,  East  Bakersfield,  Cal.     Either  will  make  an  exceptional  witness,  but  I 
would  recommend  Souders. 

MOJAVE,  CAL. 

Twenty-seven  men  were  employed  previous  to  the  strike;  25  men  struck. 
Seventy-five  is  the  greatest  number  employed  since,  and  they  now  have  about  30. 

(1)  One  restaurant  which  catered  to  the  strike  breakers  failed  because  of  the 
boycott  by  union  men.     Mojave  is  entirely  a  railroad  and  miners'  town  and  has 
no  shippers  of  any  kind. 

(2)  No  cases  of  criminal  record  that  are  known  to  the  strikers.     There  have 
been  about  6  arrests  for  drunkenness,  fighting,  etc.     No  cases*  of  bankruptcy, 
and  but  1  known  case  of  garnishee. 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  One  family  moved  away.     All  other  strikers  were  single  men,  and  all 
have  left  except  one. 

(5)  Three  of  the  strikers  were  arrested.     All  stood  jury  trials  and   were 
acquitted. 

(6)  Twelve  guards,  all  of  them  of  known  evil  reputation,  were  employed. 
About  January  25,  1912,  Ed.  Lafevre,  a  striking  car  inspector,  was  shot  and 

killed,  supposedly  by  an  Indian  mixed  breed  named  Smith.  On  this  occasion 
5  or  6  gunmen  were  outside  of  Owl  Saloon,  and  one  shot  as  Lafevre  came  out 
of  the  door.  Several  of  the  guards  were  arrested,  but  no  real  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  apprehend  the  murderer ;  3  of  the  gunmen  who  made  this  assault 
were  given  30,  60,  and  90  days,  respectively,  as  being  accessories.  Smith  left 
Mojave  about  11  o'clock  that  night  and  is  still  at  large.  The  guards  made 
criminal  assaults  at  the  same  time  on  Ernest  Mayne,  a  companion  of  Lafevre. 

Mojave,  like  Bakersfield,  is  in  Kern  County,  and  although  the  local  authori- 
ties did  their  best  in  this  case,  they  received  no  help  from  the  county  officials. 

Several  fights  took  place  between  guards,  and  strikers  would  be  arrested,  but 
were  always  released.  Guards  were  never  arrested. 

The  murder  of  Lafevre  is  as  flagrant  a  miscarriage  of  justice  as  that  ot 
Coldereau  and  should  be  investigated. 

(7)  Ten  Greeks  were  brought  in  the  day  before  the  strike,  but  reinsert  to  go 
ft)  work  when  they  learned  the  conditions. 

(8)  No  cases  of  child  labor;  1  case  of  wife  labor,  and  she,  being  a  school- 
teacher lost  her  position ;  no  homes  lost ;  1  murder ;  and  no  suicides. 

(9)  Ernest  Mayne,  Mojave,  Cal.,  first-class  witness,  and  strongly  recommend 
that  he  be  called. 
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LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 

There  are  2  shops  in  Los  Angeles,  namely,  S.  P.  and  the  Salt  Lake.  At  the 
Salt  Lake  225  were  normally  employee! ;  225  men  struck.  Six  hundred  is  the 
greatest  number  employed  since,  and  about  220  are  now  employed.  One  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  men  was  the  normal  force  at  the  S.  P.  shop;  1,500  men 
struck.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  is  the  greatest  number  employed  since 
the  strike;  present  force  is  about  1,800. 

The  remainder  of  the  Los  Angeles  report  will  combine  the  2  shops. 

(1)  No  business  failures.     During  the  early  part  of  the  strike  there  was  seri- 
ous complaint  by  the  orange  shippers  because  of  car  shortage  and  delay  of 
shipment. 

(2)  No  criminal  records  are  known  to  the  strikers.     Fifteen  known  arrests 
for  misdemeanors.     No  cases  of  bankruptcy,  and  about  25  cases  of  garnishee. 
There  are  numerous  cases  of  scabs  beating  bills ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the 
complaint  of  the  merchants  on  the  t;  East  Side." 

(3)  No  children  taken  out  of  school. 

(4)  Two  hundred  families  were  broken  up  and  have  moved  away. 

(-'»)  Four  of  the  strikers  have  been  arrested  for  disturbing  the  pence;  all  of 
them  took  jury  trials ;  3  were  acquitted  and  1  was  fined.  The  local  federation 
paid  the  expenses. 

(G)  One  hundred  and  fifty  guards  were  employed;  the  majority  were  sworn 
in  as  deputy  sheriffs. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  strike  the  gunmen  were  very  insulting  to  the 
strikers  and  tried  to  provoke  fight,  but  were  unsuccessful,  because  the  local 
police  made  them  stay  on  company  property. 

About  6  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
company  began  discharging  the  guards,  George  Bennett,  an  old  machinist,  who 
was  allowed  to  stay  in  by  the  strikers,  was  set  upon  and  received  a  severe 
beating.  None  of  the  strikers  ever  held  any  enmity  toward  Bennett,  and  they 
(the  strikers)  claim  that  Bennett  was  beaten  up  by  gunmen. 

Claude  Reans,  a  scab  foreman,  was  arrested  in  a  gambling  room  with  a  gun 
and  a  badge  on  him.  It  afterwards  developed  that  Reans  had  no  police  author- 
ity. The  gun  and  badge  were  confiscated  by  local  police. 

On  one  occasion  a  guard  named  Squires  drew  a  gun  on  striker  James  Comp- 
ton,  while  both  were  on  a  street  car.  Citizens  interfered,  and  a  police  officer 
arrested  Squires.  Squires  was  afterwards  released. 

(7)  The  employment  officers  of  many  of  the  fraternal  orders  were  and  are 
hiring  men  for  the  struck  shops. 

During  the  early  summer  of  this  year  the  Municipal  Employment  Office 
hired  men  for  the  struck  lines  without  telling  them  of  the  strike.  This  is  one 
of  the  scandals  of  the  present  city  administration  and  was  stopped  by  Council- 
man Wheeler. 

(8)  Twenty  cases  of  child  labor  and  15  cases  of  wife  labor.     Many  cases 
of  homes  lost  have  been  reported  to  me,  but  I  am  unable  so  far  to  verify  any 
of  them.    Many  of  the  strikers  have  since  been  forced  to  sell  their  homes.    Ten 
deaths  among*  the  strikers   and   their  families.     Hall,   a  boiler  maker,   went 
insane  and  is  confined  to  the  Patton  Insane  Hospital.     His  wife  is  now  sup- 
porting the  family. 

SANTA  BARBARA,   CAL. 

Twenty-five  men  struck  at  this  point.    I  am  imable  to  locate  any  of  them. 

STABBUCK,  WASH. 

The  force  employed  at  Starbuck  at  the  time  of  the  strike  was  between  75 
and  100  men.  AH  but  5  struck.  I  was  unable  to  get  to  Starbuck  and  have 
written  to  Mr.  Roy  Eaton,  Box  108,  Starbuck,  Wash.,  for  information.  To 
date  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Eaton. 

SUMMARY. 

Forty-four  points  were  investigated.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men  came  out  on  strike.  A  number  probably  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
this  total  were  laid  off  or  quit  just  prior  to  this  strike.  About  16  division 
points  were  not  investigated.  These  employed  from  two  to  six  men.  I  believe 
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that  with  one  exception  all  of  them  struck.     Their  particular  story  could  not 
be  obtained  in  the  time  given  to  me. 

On  matters  relating  to  the  first  question :  The  territory  given  to  me  is  mainly 
desert,  or  at  least  not  thickly  populated.  Small  portions  of  its  are  agricultural, 
and  but  four  towns,  namely,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Port- 
land, contain  factories  of  any  size  whatsoever.  Most  of  the  cities  have  prac- 
tically no  industries  but  the  railroad  shops. 

On  the  second  question:  I  have  14  cases  of  men  with  criminal  records  for 
whom  there  were  warrants  and  who  were  caught.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one 
cases  of  arrests  for  various  misdemeanors  that  came  directly  under  the  notice 
of  the  strikers.  In  only  one  city  could  I  get  information  from  police-court 
officers,  and  I  feel  sure  that  my  estimate  is  conservative  to  the  last  degree. 
There  are  5  cases  of  scabs  taking  the  bankruptcy  act  and  495  cases  of  garnishee. 
This  information  also  is  given  by  strikers,  and  I  am  sure  is  exceedingly  con- 
servative. The  general  answer  given  to  this  question  was  about  the  excessive 
number  that  beat  their  bills,  but  as  to  whether  many  had  been  garnisheed  or 
not,  strikers  appear  to  have  little  knowledge  or  care. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  children  were  taken  from  school.  On  this  question 
strikers  generally  deliberately  lied,  undoubtedly  from  a  sense  of  pride.  The 
time  limit  given  me  would  not  justify  my  calling  on  school  superintendents, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  out  of  town,  it  being  the  summer  vacation.  The 
number  given  does  not  include  those  taken  out  temporarily  because  of  the 
removal  of  their  parents  to  other  towns.  If  this  number  were  counted,  it 
would  undoubtedly  run  past  the  thousand  mark. 

The  fourth  question  shows  that  1,069  families  were  forced  to  break  up  their 
homes.  All  of  these  can  be  easily  verified.  I  have  no  record  from  Starbuck, 
a  large  shop,  and  the  numerous  places  mentioned  previously,  which  would 
undoubtedly  add  at  least  50  cases  to  this  number. 

On  the  fifth  proposition:  Five  hundred  and  fifty-three  strikers  were  ar- 
rested, none  of  them  for  crime,  there  were  but  20  cases  of  fines,  and  all  the 
rest  were  released.  Each  case  was  for  fighting,  and  the  highest  fine,  that  of 
O.  L.  Davis,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  was  undoubtedly  unjust. 

Questions  6  and  7  can  not  be  totalized.  They  apply  to  each  particular  locality 
and  are  so  given. 

Question  8:  One  hundred  and  four  children  were  put  to  work  and  383  wives 
went  to  work.  This  number,  I  believe,  falls  ridiculously  short  of  the  real  num- 
ber, in  so  far  as  the  labor  of  wives  and  children  are  concerned.  I  am  positive 
that  some  of  the  strikers  lied  to  me,  because  I  talked  to  wives  of  men  whom 
I  knew  had  been  at  work  and  these  men  afterwards  denied. 

Fifty-seven  deaths,  4  suicides,  4  insane,  4  murders,  and  the  loss  of  11  homos 
are  credited  to  the  strike.  The  latter  case  I  am  sure  are  also  short  of  the 
real  number. 

In  the  report  of  each  shop  I  have  named  a  man  who  would  make  a  good 
witness.  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  statement  made  in  the  case  of  Lyndyl, 
Utah  (Morris  mentioned  as  witness)  ;  Sparks,  Nev.  (Johnson  as  witness)  ; 
Bakersfield,  Cal.  (Senders  as  witness)  ;  and  Mojave,  Cal.  (Mayne  as  witness). 

In  conclusion  I  realize  that  my  summing  up  is  not  accurate,  that  I  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  this  investigation.  To  give  a  good  account  in  the 
same  territory  one  should  be  allowed  120  days. 

J.  G.  TAYLOR. 
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